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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion. The 
want of a publication that would assemble in conveniently accessible and summary 
form the chief comparative statistics of Canada, together with the necessary 
descriptive matter, was felt immediately after Confederation, when the ‘Year 
Book and Almanac of British North America,’ being, (to quote its sub-title), “an 
Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariff, excise and 
stamp duties, and public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and the West. 
Indies,” was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to that of “The Year 
Book and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion, 
and a Register of legislation and of public men in British North America.” The 
work was edited by Mr. Arthur Harvey, F.S.8., of the Department of Finance, 
but was in no sense a government publication. It was published annually from 
1867 to 1879. 

In 1886, after the passing of a General Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as-an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade, and general conditions of the Dominion, 
‘with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries.’”” The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904 under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.S. In 1905, the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
the Year Book being remodelled by the late Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and 
continued under the title ““The Canada Year Book, Second Series.”’ 

In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the Report 
of the Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the continuous improvement of the Year Book, both 
in content and method of presentation, was made a primary object. A fundamental 
purpose of statistical organization is the securing of an apercu or conspectus of the 
country as an entity, especially as regards its manifold social and economic activities, 
which are thus viewed both in their totality and in their relations to each other. In 
addition, therefore, to the branches of the Bureau which deal with specific subjects, 
such as population, agriculture, mining, trade, education, etc., ete., and which work 
in collaboration with the various Dominion and Provincial Departments having 
jurisdiction in corresponding fields, there was created a ‘General Statistics Branch” 
whose functions are: (a) the carrying on of subsidiary inquiries on a great variety 
of subjects of less extent and complexity than those assigned to special branches in 
the Bureau, but essential to a complete and rounded scheme; (b) the synthesizing 
of general statistics and the interpretation of the general economic trend; (c) the 
preparation of digests and abstracts of statistics relating to group phenomena; and 
(d) the bringing of Canadian statistics as a whole into relation with British Empire 
and world statistics, under the necessary reservations suggested by differing political 
and economic systems in the different nations. In these multifarious activities, the 
Branch builds upon the inter-departmental organizations completed by the other 
branches of the Bureau (which provide for a pooling of data as between the Bureau 
and the various executive Departments, Dominion and Provincial), but also supple- 
ments these materials with descriptive and other data drawn from a wide field. 

The most important publication of the General Statistics Branch of the Bureau 
is the Canada Year Book, which is a compendium of official data on the physiography, 
history, institutions, population, production, industry, trade, transportation, finance, 
labour, administration, and general social and economic conditions and life of the 
Dominion—the whole conceived from the widest point of view and presenting the 
more salient statistics of the country against a background of interpretative matter 
designed to bring out their significance. It will be appreciated that a work of this 
character is dependent upon completion of the basic organization of statistics, and 
that it has been necessary therefore to develop the Year Book gradually, as the 
improved materials under the Bureau became available. 

With the present edition of the Year Book, the Bureau has entered upon the 
final stages of its revision of this important publication. The changes that have 
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been made in recent years have been described in the preface for each edition. The 
present is marked by the omission of any leading topical article, effort having been 
concentrated during the past year on the general improvement of the several sections 
and their arrangement in logical form and sequence. Especially thorough has beer 
the revision of the sections on population and on the different phases of production. 

Among other features of the edition to which the special attention of the reader 
may be directed are: the contributions by Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the 
Meteorological Service of Canada, on the factors which control Canadian weather 
and on the development of the Meteorological Service; the expanded treatment of 
parliamentary representation in Canada and of provincial governments and min- 
istries; the summary of the principal data collected at the census of 1921 and the 
first detailed treatment of vital statistics; the addition to the production section 
of a general survey of production and of a sub-section on construction, and the 
development of the other sub-sections under this heading; the more adequate 
treatment of internal trade; the insertion of sub-sections on roads and highways 
and on aerial navigation in the transportation and communications section; the 
publication of the Bureau’s new index number of wholesale prices and of its statistics 
of retail prices; the introduction into the finance section of a discussion of national 
wealth and national income; the adding to the administration section of an entirely 
new sub-section on “‘public health and public benevolence,” also of a select bibli- 
ography of leading books relating to Canadian history. 

Throughout the volume, the latest available information is included in each 
section, the tables in many cases including figures for the fiscal year 1922-23, and the 
letter-press supplying supplementary figures extending in some cases to the end of 
the calendar year 1923. 

The present edition of the Year Book has been edited by Mr. S. A. Cudmore, 
B.A. (Tor.), M.A., (Oxon.), F.S.8., F.R. Econ. Soc. Grateful acknowledgments 
are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments who have generously assisted in the collection of information. The 
tables have in the main been compiled, as for many years, by Messrs. Jas. ekead 
and Jos. Wilkins, while most of the diagrams have been drawn by Mr. R. E. Watts. 


R. H. COATS, 


Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Dec. 31, 1923. 
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STATISTICAL.SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,603,909; Water, 125,756; Total, 3,729,665. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. ° 1896. 1901. 
1| Estimated population........... No. 3,689 , 287 4,324,810 4,833 , 239 5,086, 000 5,371,315 
A irriimieor ablon i: canteen ieee No. 27,778 47,991 82,165 16,835 49,149 
\criculture!— 
Bil, - WHEAEs Wc rnteaite earners es acres 1,646,781 2,365,554 2,701,213 4,224,542 
bush.} 16,723,873] 32,350,269} 42,223,372 = | 55,002,608 
$ 16,993,265] 38,820,323] 31,667,529 - 36,122,039 
At 1, CSS. Ae ake pee apis tee EA weed oo acres - - 3,961,356 - 5,367,655 
bush.} 42,489,453) 70,493,131] 83,428,202 — | 151,497,407 
$ | 15,966,310} 23,967,655} 31,702,717 — | 51,509,118 
Dl. Barley vase cere acres = = 868 , 464 = 871,800 
bush 11,496,038} 16,844,868] 17,222,795 — | 22,224,366 
$ 8,170,735] 11,791,408} 8,611,397 - 8,889,746 ° 
Gi Cornea acres - - 195,101 - 360,758 
bush 3,803,836 9,025,142} 10,711,380 —| 25,875,919 
$ 2,883,142 5,415,085} 5,034,348 — | 11,902,923 
7 | MP ODETOES nn ters arti tice mies acres 403,102 464, 289 450,190 - 448,743 
bush.| 47,330,187} 55,268,227) 53,490,857 -— | 55,362,635 
$ 15,211,774; 13,288,510) 21,396,342 ~ 13,842,658 
8| .Hay-and Clover................a@eres 3,650,419 4,458,349 5,931,548 - 6,543,423 
tons 3,818,641 5,055,810 7,693,733 ~ 7,852,731 
| $ 38,869,900} 40,446,480) 69,243,597 —| 85,625,315 
field Crops— 
Potal Aver os eee ee Acres = x = 
$ = = — | 194,953, 420 
Live Stock— ' 
G)) dorses: 4. AM aye weak Re teen ee No. 836, 743 1,059,358 1,470,572 - 1,577,493 
os = - - — | 118,279,419 
10|. Males@owst6 eee eee No. 1,251,206 1,595,800 1,857,112 - 2,408,677 
$ ~ - - — | 69,237,970 
Di} “Other atthe: aa: atc oie mee No, 1,373,081 1,919,189} 2,263,474 - 3,167,174 
$ = - - —| 64,197,341 
Loi Sheepe gen ate ee cee No. 3,155,509] 3,048,678} 2,562,781 - 2,510,239 
$ = - - - 10,490,594 
LSI SWINSee nce ee CS eee ce No. 1,366,083 1,207,619 1,733,850 = 2,353,828 
$ - - - —| 16,445,702 
Total vallé:.... 0.0... $ = = - 268, 651, 026 
‘| Dairyinge— 
l4|) Cheese: tactorya ci.) stare. lb, = = - — | 220,833,469 
$ 1,601,738} 5,464,454) 9,784,288 —| 22,221,430 
15} Butter, ereamery............. lb. - - - — | 36,066,739 
$ - 341,478 913,591 ~ 7,240,972 
16} Miscellaneous dairy products.. §$ - - - - 269,520 
Tota! value of dairy products § = = - — | 29,781,922 
Fisheries— 
Total yvalue................. $ 7,573,198) 15,817,162} 18,977,874) 20,407,424) 25,737,153 
Minerals— 
LUT EO) Uo Io en tS ean OZ. 105,187 63,524 45,018 133 , 262 1,167,216 
$ 2,174,412 1,313,153 930,614 2,754,774] 24,128,503 
Wel boots Rixat et eleee tir aar a ena ee OZ. - 355, 083? 414,523} 3,205,34: 5,539, 192 
$ - +347 , 2712 409,549} 2,149,503 3, 265,354 
iW HIE yoy oh cries phe 27,3 cae ee ee ee lb. - 3,260,4242] 9,529,401 9,393,012] 37,827,019 
$ - 366, 7982) , 1,226,703 1,021,960 6,096, 581 
PAU IMO GCE Ko ROSS SEC a lb - 204, 8002 88,665} 24,199,977) 51,900,958 
rn $ - 9, 2162 3,857 71,159 2,249 387 
Zh INTC kellie ta tana ere ie do lb. - 839,477 4,035,347 3,397,113 9,189,047 
"2 $ — 498,286] 2,421,208 1,188,990} 4,594,523 
22| (Pistironyes sede essa. ODS - 24,8272 23,891 67,268 274,376 
$ - 3 56,192? 338,901 924,126 3,512,923 
PS i oy eee yee OE did te tons |. 1,063,7428 1,537,106} 3,577,749} 3,745,716 6,486 ,325 
; : $ 1,763 4233} 2,688,621 7,019,425 7,226,462] 12,699,243 
24)" “Cemente nacieer en meee: brl. = 69, 8432 93,479 149,090 450,394 
$ — 81,9092 108 , 561 201,651 660,030 
Total value................. $ — | 10,221,2554) 18,976,616} 22,474,256) 65,797,911 


1 The figures of field crops (1871-1911), are for the preceding years. 21887. %1874. 41886. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 


Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles:—Land, 3,603,909; Water, 125,7£6; Total, 3,729,665. 


1906. 1911. 1916. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923 
6,171,000} 7,206,643) 8,035,584) 8,478,546] 8,631,475} 8,788,483} 8,966,834] | 9,146,456) 1 
189, 064 - 311,084 48 537 57,702 117,336 148 ,477 89, 999 72,887| 2 
= 8,864,154) 15,369,709] 19,125,968} 18,232,374) 23,261,224) 22,422,693) 22,671,864! 3 
— | 132,077,547) 262,781,000} 193,260,400) 263,189,300] 300,858,100} 399,786,400] 474,199,000 
— | 104,816,825) 344,096,400) 457,722,000) 427,357,300] 242,936,000} 339,419,000) 316,606,700 
= 8,656,179} 10,996,487) 14,952,114) 15,849,928) 16,949,029) 14,541,229} 18,727,067) 4 
— | 245,393,425) 410,211,000) 394,387,000) 530,709,700} 426,232,900) 491,239,000] 537, 733,300 
— | 86,796,130} 210,957,500) 317,097,000} 280,115,400) 146,395,300) 185,455,000) 177,704,400 
= 1,283,094 1,802,996) 2,645,509} 2,551,919) 2,795,665) 2,599,520] 2,784,571) 5 
- | 28,848,310} 42,770,000} 56,389,400) 63,310,550) 59,709,100} 71,865,300) 76,997,800 
- | 14,653,697} 35,024,000) 69,330,300} 52,821,400) 28,254,150) 33,335,300] 32,055,700 
= 293,951 173,000 264,607 291,650 296 , 866 318,397 317,729) 6 
= 14,417,599} 6,282,000) 16,940,500} 14,334,800) 14,904,000] 13,798,000) 13,608,000 
= 5,774,039} 6,747,000) 22,080,000} 16,593,400] 12,317,000} 11,509,700) 12,466,000 
= 464, 504 472,992 818, 767 784,544 701,912 683,594 560, 942) 7 
— | 55,461,478) 63,297,000] 75,344,9403) 80,298,840*) 64,407,6003} 55,745,300] 56,460, 0008 
— | 27,426,765) 50,982,300} 118,894,200] 129,803,300) 82,147,600} 50,320,000} 57,076,800 
= 8,289,407) 7,821,257} 10,595,383) . 10,379,292) 10,614,951} 10,001,667} 9,725,602) 8 
—| 10,406,367) 14,527,000} 16,348,000} 13,338,700) 11,366,100) 14,488,200} 14,844,900 
— |] 90,115,531} 168,547,900] 338,713,200] 348,166,200) 267,764,200] 194,950,000] 162,882,000 
— | 38,930,333) 53,049,640) 52,830,865) 59,635,346) 57,189,681) 56,569,794 
~— | 384,513,795) 886, 494, 906|1,537,170,100)1,455,244,050| 931,863,670) 962,293,200) 891,755,200 
- 2,598,958} 3,246,430} 3,667,369) 3,400,352) 3,813,921 3,648,871 3,530,641) 9 
— | 381,915,505} 418,686,000} 435,070,000} 361,328,000] 314,764,000) 264,043,000) 223,154,000 
= 2,595,255) 2,835,532] 3,548,437) 3,530,238) 3,736,832) 3,745,804 3,659,365] 10 
— | 109,575,526) 198,896,000} 327,814,000) 281,675,000} 190,157,000} 179,141,000} 173,015,000 
= 3,930,828) 3,763,155) 6,536,574] 5,947,142 6,469,373} 5,974,065) 5,586,866)11 
— | 86,278,490) 204,477,000} 381,007,000) 279,825,100} 183,649,000} 156,441,000) 143,458,000 
= 2,174,300} 2,025,030} 3,421,958) 3,720,783) 3,675,860} 3,263,525] 2,753,860) 12 
—| 10,701,691) 20,927,000} 50,402,000} 37,263,000) 23,308,000} 24,962,000) 21,321,000 
= 3,634,778) 3,484,982} 4,040,070} 3,516,678} 3,904,895) 3,915,684; 4,405,316]15 
— | 26,986,621} 60,700,000) 102,309,000} 81,155,000) 54,842,000) 57,300,000) 52,312,000 
— | 615,457,833) 903, 686, 000|1,296,602,000)1,041,246,000| 766,720,000) 681,887,000) 615,260,000 
204,788,583} 199,904,205} 192,968,597| 166,421,871] 149,201,856) 162,117,494) 135,821,116 = ie: 
23,597,639] 21,587,124) 35,512,622) 44,586,168) 39,100,872] 28,710,030} 21,824,760 = 
45,930,294) 64,698,165] 82,564,130} 103,899,707) 111,691,718] 128,744,610} 152,501,900 = 115 
10,949,062) 15,645,845) 20,966,355! 56,371,985} 63,625,203) 48,135.439) 53,453,282 = 
910,842 1,814,871 — | 34,238,449) 43,610,416) 35,078,548} 29,694,004 — {Le 
35,457,543) 39,047,840 — | 135,196,602) 146,336,491) 111,924,017) 104,972,046 = 
26,279,485} 34,667,872) 35,860,708) 56,508,4792) 49, 241,3392) 34,931,935?) 41,800, 210° = 
556,415 473,159 930,492 766,764 765,007) . 926,329 1,263 ,364 1,179, 50C)17 
11,502,120} 9,781,077) 19,234,976] 15,853,478) 15,814,098) 19,148,920] 26,116,050} 24,382,006 
8,473,379] 32,559,044] 25,459,741] 16,020,657) 13,330,357] 13,543,198} 18,581,439) 18,864, 00C/18 
5,659,455] 17,355,272} 16,717,121] 17,802,474) 13,450,330] 8,485,355) 12,576,758) 10,944, 00( 
55,609,888] 55,648,011] 117,150,028] 75,053,581] 81,600,691) 47,620,820) 42,879,818) 86,312,00()19 
10,720,474) 6,886,998) 31,867,150) 14,028,265] 14,244,217 5,953,555} 5,738,177) 12,515,000 
54,608,217] 23,784,969} 41,497,615} 43,827,699] 35,953,717) 66,679,592) 93,307,171} 112,600,000) 20 
3,089, 187 827,717} 3,532,692) 3,053,037) 3,214,262) 3,828,742] 5,817,702) - 7,882,000 
21,490,955] 34,098,744] 82,958,564) 44,544,883] 61,335,706] 19,293,060} 17,597,128 61,444 , 000 21 
8,948,834! 10,229,623] 29,035,498) 17,817,953) 24,534,282) 6,752,571 6,158,998 18, 433 , 000 
598,411 917,535 1,169,257 917,781 1,090,396 665, 676 428,923 880,018} 22 
7,955,136] 12,307,125] 16,750,898] 24,577,589] 30,319,024) 17,307,576} 8,819,242) ae me 
9,762,601] 11,323,388] 14,483,395] 13,681,218] 16,631,954) 15,057,495} 15,157,431 17, 132, 536 23 
19,732,019] 26,467,646] 38,817,481] 54,413,349] 80,693,723} 72,451,656) 65,518,497] 74,269,000 
2,128,374] 5,692,915] 5,369,560] 4,495,257} 6,651,980) 5,752,885} 6,943,372 7,652,006 24 
3,170,859 7,644.537| 6,547,728] 9,802,433] 14,798,070] 14,195,143) 15,438,481} 14,291,000 
79, 286,697] 103.220,994| 177,201,534] 176,686,390) 277,859, 665| 171,923,342 184, 297,242) 214, 102, 000 


1 The figures for 1923 are subject to revision, * Calendar years, * Cwt, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Manufactures!— 

til @Bimoployees reenact Msteeiiet 6 No. 187,942 254,894) 272,038 

Dl Capitan Sreterreecats eee $ 77,964,020) 164,957,423} 353,213,000 

3| Salaries and wages..........-. $ 40,851,009] 59,401,702} 79,284,311 

4| Products.........-.se2+--:---- $ | 221,617,773} 309,731,867) 368,696, 723 

Trade— . oe 

D| TOHIRDOL tse ween rate cette. «a $ 57,630,024 83,944,701] 88,671,738 

6) Sebi ponusss sear antioge tele. ou $ 84,214,388! 90,488,329] 111,533,954 

Total wer cn a $ | 141,844,412] 174,433, 03€| 200,205, 692 
Exports, domestic— ; 2 
Ue Wineate ge cette sites ert jeunes bush 1,748,977] 2,528,673] 2,108,216 
$ 1,981,917 2,593, 820 1,583 , 084 
SiON De atet OLLeR saan tents a aa brl 306, 339 439,728 296 , 784 
$ 1,609,846 2,173,108 1,388,578 
OE OATRS Soeaiectaree oie wrsieie. scat ates bush 542,386! 2,926,532 260,560 
$ 231,227 1,791,873 129,917 
IG) MABE an cg ee SO AaB Som Get tons 23,487 168,381 65,083 
$ 290,217 1,813,208}. 559,486 
11] Bacon and hams, shoulders ewt. 103,444 103,547 75,541 
ANG SIMO nme seer ole mae $ 1,018,918 758,334 628,469 
U2 SButioiy. aches searckn cae lb. 15,439,266) 17,649,491 3,768,101 
$ 3,065, 234 3,573,034 602,175 
BI @heesets. ke. ors sbrcitee ie acs metres lb. 8,271,439] 49,255,528) 106,202,140 
$ 1,109,906} 5,510,443} 9,508,800 
LA ee Goldt ys metncmcesc ceitmer eer $ 163, 037 767,318 554, 126 
15] Silver? &.. oes leche eee oa ace OZ. - = = 
$ 595,261 34,494 238,367 
16 Mi Coppert-ejeaceie serr eect lb. 6,246,000] 39,604,000] 10,994,498 
$ 120,121 150,412 505,196 
Vil, ANDO S sae oon ee aeerciee nite lb. - - 5,352,043 
$ - - 240,499 
18) Woalie ce ee ceme eect hates: tons 318, 287 420,055 833 , 684 
$ 662,451 1,123,091 2,916,465 
19} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood) $ - = |) 13,742,507 
20} Animals and their products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ - — | 36,399,140 
21| Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
daetsianetecehataietes maemo $ = - 872,628 
22| Wood, wood products and paper $ ~ — | 25,351,085 
23) Iron and its products.......... $ 556,527 
24| Non-ferrous metals and their 
PIOCUGIS eee REL Re bier nen - - 1,618,955 
25} Non-metallic minerals and their 
PIGAUGES Bens cereeeee $ - - 3,988, 584 
26| Chemicals and allied products $ - = 851,211 
27| All other commodities........ $ - - 5,291,051 
Total exports, domestic....  $ 57,630,024) 83,944,701; 88,671,738 
Imports for consumption— 
28) Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibresand wood). $ - —| 24,212,140 
29} Animals and their products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ _ - 8,080, 862 
30] Tibres, textiles and textile pro- : 
CiCIS Me Eecaie ase e ee $ - - 28,670,141 
31] Wood, wood productsand paper $ ~ - 5,203,490 
32| Iron and its products.......... $ - 15,142,615 
33] Non-ferrous metals and their 
Products eae eto Cee $ - - 3,810,626 
34| Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chemi- 

: Cals) Pc acuadenne Met ron oe $ - —| 14,139,024 
35] Chemicals and allied products. $ - = 3,697,810 
36] All other commodities........ $ - - 8,577,246 

Total imports.............. $ 84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954 

Steam Railways— 

37| Miles in operation............. No. 2,695 (800 13,838 
991; 1 Capi tales meee aeeree: nett nee $ 257,035, 1888] 284,419,293] 632,061,440 
30), GR assen Gorse ae.tetainetenis tellers No. 5,190,4167) 6,943,671) 13,222,568 
40| i Broight.caee ae alge aan ee tons | _5,670,8367| 12,065,323] 21,753,021 
lie Hamrningsaamendemeene te eaten ae $ 19,470,5397] 27,987,509] 48,192,099 
42|°- HXPONSBS!: sven afesee teastsbcelowss $ 15,775,5327| 20,121,418] 34,960,449 


1The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881, 
than five hands, while those of 1891, 1901 an 
in the case of butter and cheese factories, 


1896. 1901. 
- 339,173 
— | 446,916,487 
— | 113,249,350 
_ = | 481,053,375 
109,707,808] 177,431,386 
105,361,161) 177,930,919 
215, 068,906) 355,362,305 
9,919,542| 9,739,758 
5,771,521| 6,871,939 
186,71(| 1,118,700 
718,433] 4,015,226 
968,13.| 8,155,063 
273,861] 2,490,521 
214, 640 252,977 
1,976,431] 2,097,882 
537,361} 1,055,495 
4,381,968} 11,778,446 
5,889,241] 16,335,528 
1,052,089} 3,295,663 
164,689,123] 195,926,697 
13,956,571] 20,696,951 
1,099,053] 24,445,156 
2,508,233} 4,022,019 
1,595,548] 2,420,750 
3,575,482] 26,345,776 
194,771] 2,659,261 
6,996,540) 9,537,558 
486,651 958,365 
1,025,060] 1,888,538 
3,249,069} 5,307,060 
14,606,735] 25,541,567 
48,763,906] 68,465,332 
2,104,013) 1,880,539 
28,772,187] 33,099,915 
1,188,254] 3,778,897 
3,843,475] 33,395,096 
4,368,013] 7,356,324 
481,661 791,975 
5,579,561) 3,121,741 
109,797,805] 177, 431,386 
22,742,835] 38,036,757 
7,599,802) 14,022,896 
27,421,519] 37,284,752 
4,787,288] 8,196,901 
13,393,762| 29,955,936 
2,967,439] 7,159,142 
13,736,879] 21,255,403 
3,840,806] 5,692,564 
8,870,831] 16,326,568 
105,361,161] 177,930,919 
16,270 18,140 
697,212,941] 816, 110,837 
13,059,023] 18,385,722 
24,248,2941 36,999,371 
50,374,295) 72,898,749 
34,893,337} 50,368,726 


1919, 1920 and 1921, include - works employing fewer 
d 1911 are for works employing five hands and over, except 
flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, lath and 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued. 


1906. 1911. 


383,920 515,208 
833,916, 155) 1,247,583,609 
162,155,578) 241,008,416 
706 ,446 ,578)1,165,975,639 


235,483,956 
283,740, 280 
519, 224, 236 


40,399,402 
33,658,391 
1,532,014 
6,179,825 
2,700,303 
1,083,347 
206,714 
1,529,941 
1,029,079 
12,086, 868 
34,031,525 
7,075,539 
215,834,543 
24,433,169 
12,991;916 
7,261,527 
4,310,528 
44 , 282,348 
7,148, 633 
23,959,841 
2,166,936 
1,820,511 
4,643,198 


55, 828, 252 
84,570,644 
2,602,903 
45,716,762 
4,705,296 
28,455,786 
7,817,475 
1,784,800 


4,002, 038 
235, 483, 956 


50,330,667 
23,616, 835 
59,292,868 
14,341,947 
49,436, 840 
17,527,922 
33,757 , 284 
8, 251,378 


27,184,539 
283, 740, 280 


21,353 


1,065,881,629|1,528,689,201| 1,893,125,774)2,036,165,606| 2,170,030, 128|2,164,687,636)2,159,277,131 


« 27,989,782 
57,966,713 


274,316,553] 741,610, 638]1,216,443,806|1,239,492,098]1,189,163,701] 740,240,680] 931,451,443 
452,724,603] 508,201,134) 919,711, 705|]1,064,528,123]1,240,158,882| 747,804,332} 802,465,043 
727, 041, 156) 1,249,811,772|2,136,155,511|2,304,020,221/2,429,322,583| 1,488,045,012/1,733,916,486 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049,046 
13,854,790 
5,431,662 
2,144,846 
326,132 
2,723,291 
598,745 
8,526,332 
3,142,682 
744, 288 
181,895,724 
20,739,507 
5,344,465 
33,731,010 
17,269,168 
55,005,342 
5,575,033 
34,767,523 
3,842,332 
2,315,171 


6,014, 095). 


84,556, 886 
69, 693 , 263 
1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 
34,000,996 
10,038,493 
2,900,379 


5,088,564 
274,316,553 


79,214,342 
30,671,908 
87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 
27, 655,874 
53,335 , 826 
12,489,776 


42,620,479 
452,724, 603 


25,400 


1916. 


157,745,469 
172,896,445 
6,400,214 
35, 767, 044 
26,816,322 
14,637,849 
255,407 
5,849,426 
1,536,517 
27,090,118 
3,441,183 
1,018,769 
168,961,583 
26,690,500 
16,870,394 
27,794,566 
14,298,351 
111,046,300 
14,670,073 
70,443,000 
7,714,769 
1,971,124 
6,032,765 


257,249,193 
138,375,083 


15,097,691 
83,116, 282 


66, 127, 099}. 


66,036,542 


11,879,741 
15,948,480 
87,780,527 


1919. 1920. 1921. 


1922. 


682,483 685 , 349 517,141 
3,230,686,368/3,443,276,053/3,210,709,288 
689,435,709} 816,055,139) 581,402,385 
3,520,731,589/4,024,739,463/2,747,926,675 


41,808,897 
96,985,056 
9,205,439 
99,931,659 
17,879,783 
15,193,527 
492,208 
7,666,491 
1,246, 888 
40,242,175 
13,659, 157 
6,140,864 
152,207,037 
35, 223,983 
9,202 ,033 
19 5759, 478 
19,519, 642 
65,612,400 
8,684,191 
79,164,400 
11,170,359 
1,826,639 
10,169,722 


288 , 893,218) 416,122,771 


244,990,826 
28,030,381 


77,978,037 
185,044, 806 
8, 863 , 068 
94,262,928 
10,768,872 
9,349,455 
218,561 
4,087,670 
2,236,426 
70,123,580 
17,612,605 
9,844,359 
126,395,777 
36,336, 863 
5,974,334 
12,379,642 
14,255,601 
42,003 ,300 
5,253,218 
44,140,700 
9,039,221 
2,120,138 
13,183, 666 


129,215,157 
310,952,138 
6,017,032 
66,520,490 
14,321,048 
14,152,033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5,128,831 
133,620,340 
37,146,722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11,127,432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 
47,018,300 
9,405,291 
2,277, 202 
16,501,478 


482,924,672 
188 ,359, 937 
18,783 , 884 


314,017,944 
34,028,314 


154,569,154) 213,913,944] 284,561,478 


81,910,926 
79, 260,732 
26, 662,304 


56,799,799 
255,326,466 


81,785,829 
54,976,413 
30,342,926 


22,581,049 
71,722,908 


76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40,121,892 


19,582,051 
32,389,669 


741, 610, 638] 1,216,443,806) 1,239,492,098|1,189,163,701 


95,426,024] 157,506,654] 242,075,389) 261,081,364 


38,657,514 


96,191,485 
18,277,420 
92,065 , 895 


29,448,661 
53,427,531 
19, 258 ,326 


65,448,278 
508, 201, 134 


37,434 


41,505,094 


178,190,241 
35,399, 852 
192,527,377 


41,649,431 
135,250,417 


34,282,647 
103,399,992 


95,098,743) 61,722,390 


231,559,877) 243,608,342 
43,183,267] 57,449,384 
186,319,876) 245,625,703 


52,103,913] 55,553,902 
206,096,113 


36,334,612 
72,688 , 072 


121,956,176 
29,886, 102 
62,344,780 


919, 711, 705) 1,064,528,123) 1,240,158,882 


38,896 


39,384 39,771 


37,097,718] 43,503,459] 43,754,194] 51,318,422} 46,793,251 


79, 884,282] 109,659,088} 116,699,572} 127,429,154) 103,131,132] 108,530,518 
125,322,865] 188,733,494] 261,888,654) 382,976,901] 492,101,104] 458,008,891) 440,687,128 
87,129,434] 131,034,785! 180,542,259] 341,866,509] 478,248,154 422,581,205! 393,927,406 


shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works and fish canneries. 
8 Imports of merchandise for-home consumption. 
5 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 


countries only. 


4 The figures 


8The figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 
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Leet ies Fe 


136,489 , 238 
179,990,730 
7,414, 282 
53,478, 150 
36,195,127 
18,717,105 
31, 287 
650,379 
992,080 
23,012,480 
8,430,591 
3,224,390 
133 ,849 , 800 
25,440,322 


13, 182,440 
317,578, 963 
135,798,720 

4,585,987 
179,925,887 

28,312,272 

27,885,996 

22,616,684 


14,030,001 
740,240 680 


172, 665,523 
46,645,789 

139,997,137 
35,791,487 

110,210,539 
29,773,413 

137,604,140 
24,630,333 

50,485,971 

747, 804, 332 
39,773 


44 383.620 


6 Year 1876. 


1923.8 


bleehign 


11,458, 992}15 
21,451,300)16 
2,035,511 
42,628, 500/17 
8,880,641 
2,089 ,438]18 
12,956,615 


407,760, 092/19 
135, 841, 642/20 
7,850, 843}21 
228 , 756 , 205|22 
51, 137,912)23 
44,358,037/24 
27,646, 704/25 
14, 046 , 940/26 


14,053, 068|27 
931, 451,443 


161,669, 784) 28 
46,736, 774|29 
170,146 ,958}30 
35,845, 544/31 
138 , 724, 455/32 
37,492, 604/33 


139,919, 012/34 
25,793 ,101)35 


46, 136,811}36 
802, 465, 043 


aay Fn 


2Exports of domestic merchandise only. 
for 1919 are for gold exported to foreign 
7 Year 1875. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded 


° 
—= 


1896. 1901. 


Items. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
|Electric Railways!— 
1} Miles in operation............. No. = = = = 675 
ZY Capital) ceemmreae ace Gelteareee $ = = Ss = = 
Ol" Passenversse canis steceee ceee No - - = — | 120,934,656 
4) Rr eict.ceerva es aceiiae ene ake tons - - = a 287 , 926 
Dl Hennings: seseericti ch dee ets $ a = = - 5,768, 283 
Ol PH xpenses’ sees sce sielac cesses $ = = = - 3,485,162 
Canals— 
7| Passengers carried............ No. 100,377 118,136 146,336 151,342 190,428 
S|" Hreisht eae a etenccre sce aete tons 3,955,621] 2,853,280) 2,902,526] 7,991,073) 5,665,259 
Shipping (sea-going)— 
G) welinteredccaem ees se aces ccte ete tons 2,521,573} 4,032,946] 5,273,935} 5,895,360] 7,514,732 
LO) B@learsd ese csoaleres aeocnnes < 2,594,460) 4,071,391; 5,421,261) 5,563,464) 7,028,330 
Total Seana hos as 5,116,083} 8,104,337} 10,695,196} 11,458,824) 14, 543,062 
11/Telegraphs, Government, miles of line - 1,947 2,699 2,786 5,744 
12|Telegraphs, other, miles of line........ - = 27,866 28,949 30,194 
13 /Melephones-eee cscn oc ceeao nae eee No. - - - - 63,192 
14| Motor *vehbicles.2 0,21... c0s dees = = = = = 
Postal— 
15| Money orders issued.......... $ 4,546,434 7,725,212] 12,478,178] 138,081,861) 17,956,258 
1G) eRe vention reeecataase cea $ 803 , 637 1,344,970 2,515,828 2,971, 653 3,421,192 
Li EE XDENGUTGL ene mois tem ae ne $ 994,876} 1,876,658] 3,161,676) 3,752,805) 3,837,376 
Dominion Finance— : 
18 Bevenue,... fo. ccceedecccecs $ 19,335,561) 29,635,298) 38,579,311) 36,618,591) 52,514,701 
19 Expenditure............... $ 15, 623,082) 25,502,554) 36,343,568] 36,949,142) 46,866,368 
20 Gross debt een. vasa $ 115,492,683] 199,861,537] 289,899,230) 325,717,537) 354, 732,433 
21 A SSOUS steric ceca aine er} 37,786,165, 44,465,757) 52,090,199] 67,220,104] 86,252,429 
Net debt...............5. $ 77, 707,518) 155,395,780) 237,809,031) 258,497,433) 268, 480, 004 
Chartered Banks— 
27) MO apivel-palc, Up mwietelen rariet $ 37,095,340] 59,534,977) 60,700,697) 62,043,173) 67,035,615 
ZS SIASSOUS i hatte tn woe $ 125,273,631] 200,613,879] 269,307,032] 320,937,643] 531,829,324 
24| Liabilities (excluding capital 
ANd TESErVES) Nae were calitoleates $ 80,250,974| 127,176,249] 187,332,325) 232,338,086] 420,003,743 
251 ML ONOgIESt ran can ee reicnetnee $ 56,287,391] 94,346,481| 148,396,968] 193,616,049] 349,573,327 
Savings Banks— 7 
26] Deposits in Post Office........ $ 2,497,260} 6,208,227) 21,738,648] 28,932,980}; 39,950,813 
Diy Grovernmentec ce oacem saucers $ 2,072,037 9,628,445] 17,661,378} 17,866,389] 16,098,144 
DSS DEC IO lak: feeb rune Me pian Stas $ 5,766,712} 7,685,888} 10,982,232] 14,459,833} 19,125,097 
Loan Companies*— 
DORA SSE Lae eee tener tein ae $ 8,392,464] 73,906,638) 125,041,146] 143,887,377] 158,523,307 
SOSA bili hisses ty ae eee $ 8,392,464) 71,965,017}. 123,915,704] 143,296,284] 158,523,307 
Sle Depositer.eere us sree $ 2,399,136] 13,460,268] 18,482,959] 19,404,878} 20,756 910 
|Trust Companies— 
32} Shareholders’ assets........... $ - - - ~ - 
33} Investments on trust account $ - - = = - 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 
34] Amount at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 228 ,453,784| 462,210,968] 759,602,191) 845,574, 352]1,038,687,619 
35} Premium income for year..... $ 2,321,716 3,827,116 6,168,716 7,075,850 9,650,348 
Provineial Fire Insurance— : 
36] Amount atrisk Dee. 31........ $ - - - - 
37] Premium income for year..... 3 - - = - - 
_ |Dominion Life Insurance— : 
88! Amount atrisk Dec. 31........ $ 45,825,935] 103,290,932] 261,475,229] 327,814,465) 463,769,034 
39} Premium income for year..... $ 1,852,974; 3,094,689 8,417,702] 10,604,577} 15,189,854 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
40} Amount at risk Dec. 31........ $ - - = > = 
41) Premium income for year..... $ - = =~ a = 
Education— 
42). enrolment... ence csc swcee No - 891,000 995, 000) - 1,083,000 
43! No. of Teachers...... aereoueus se 13,559 18,016 23,718 - 27,126 
44) Total Public Expenditure..... $ ae S = -| 11,044,925 


1 Calendar years 1920-1922. _2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901-1922. 
3 Active assets only. 4 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 5 Motor 
vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907. The figures for 1928 are subject to revision. 
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1,696 
171,894,556 
686 , 124 , 263 

2,474,892 
35,696 , 532 
26,839,070 


1,699 
170,826,404 
804,711,333 

2,691,150 
47,047, 246 
37 , 242,483 


1,687 

177, 187,436 
719,305,441 
2,285,886 
44,536, 833 
35,945,316 


1,224 
111,532,347 


1,674 
154,895,584 
580, 094, 167 

1,936,674 
27,416,285 
18,099,906 


814 


237,655,074 
506 ,024 
10,966,871 
6,675,037 


49 660,485). 


20,356, 952 
35,986,872 


12,096 , 134 


OCR Whe 


262,056 
9,995,266 


219,519 
10,026,055 


220,592) 7 


304, 904 
11,199,434] 8 


38,030,353 


263 , 648 


256,500 
23,583,491 


10,523,185 


13,620,183] 17,095,883} 9 


12,616,927 
17,182, 454/10 


12,210,723 
24,827,656 


10,699 
38,552 
548 ,421 
123 , 464 


11,694,613 
13,566,780 
25,261,393 


11,428 
37,771 
724,500 
341,316 


11,919,339 
10,377,847 
22,297,186 


407,064 465,378 


173,523,322 
26,331,119 
24,661, 262 


159, 224, 937 
24,449,917 
20,774,385 


139,914,186} 143,055, 120}15 
26,554,538] 29, 262, 233)16 
28,121,425) 27,794,502)17 


94,469, 871 
18,858,410 
16,009, 139 


142,375,809 
21,602,713 
19,273,584 


37,355,673 
5, 993 ,343 
4,921,577 


381,952,387] 394,614, 900/18 


172,147,838) 312,946, 747| 349, 746,335 
347,560,691] 332,293, 732/19 


130, 350, 727) 232,731,283} 303,843,930] 361,118,145 
936 , 987 , 802}2,460, 183,021|3,041,529,587|2,902,482,117]2,902,347,137|2,888,827,237|20 
321,831,631] 647,598,2023| 792,660,9633} 561,603,1333| 480,211,336 4) 435,050,3685|21 
615,156, 171/1,812,584,819)2,248,868,624|2,340,878,983|2,422,135,801|2,453,776,869 


117, 780.410 434,386, 537 


87,774,188 
474,941,487 
134,899,435 
340, 042, 052 


80,139,360 
67,240, 641 
392,269,680 
125,226,702 
267, 042,978 


113,175,353] 115,004,960} 123,617,120] 129,096,339} 125,456,485] 124,373,293]/22 
1,839, 286,709]2,754,568,118}3,064,133,843]2,841,782,079|2,638,776,483| 2,643,773 ,986| 23 


1,596,905,337)2,495,582,568}2,784,068,698)2,556,454,190|2,364,822,657/2,436,587,628 24 
1,418,035,429/2,189,428, 885] 2,438,079, 792|2,264,586,736|2,120,997,030/2, 107,606,111] 25 


40,008,418) 41,654,920} 31,605,594) 29,010,619} 24,837,181] 22,357, 268126 
13,520,009) 11,402,098} 10,729,218] 10,150,189] 9,829,653]  9,247,121197 
40,405,037} 46,799,877) 53,118,053) 58,576,775] 58,292,920) 59,327,961/28 


91,035,604} 103,009, 256 
878 , 512 ,076}1,303,131,260 


713 , 790, 553]1,097,661,393 
605 968,513] 980,433,788 


45,736,488) 43,330,579 
16,174,134 
27,399,194 


102,493,145 
100, 403 ,652 
16,910,558 


74,520,021 
74,520,021 
9,347,096 


7,826,943} 10,007,941 
47,669,243) 73,133,017 


3,720,058,236]4,923,024,381|5,969,872,278 
27,783,852] 40,031,474} 50,527,937 


849,915, 678]1,004,942,977|1,054,105,011 
3,902,504; 4,302,492} 5,216,795 


1,422,179,632)2,187,837,317|2,657,025,493 
48,093,105} 74,708,509} 90,218,047 


90,413,261 
90,413,261 
15, 257,840 


10,224, 252 
73, 704,706 


96,698,809 
96,698 , 809 
15,868,926 


10,238,236] 10,353,248 
88,036,507) 101,078,205 


6,020,513,832] 6,348,637 ,436 
312,564] 48,168,310 


1,269,764,435|1,036,200,959 
5,545,549} 4,890,627 


2,934,843 ,848]3,171,388,996 
99,015,081) 107,104,091 


389, 701,988 
389, 701,988 
33, 742,513 


232,076,447 
232,076 ;447 
23,046,194 


1,443,902,244]2,279,868,346 
14,687,963) 20,575,255 


656,260,900} 950,220,771 
22,364,456} 31,619,626 


- — | 348,097,229) 223,853,792) 174,740,215] 222,871,178} 175,380,201 - |40 

- = 5,311,003) 4,407,833] 3,282,669) 4,389,008} 4,329,716 — [41 
1,173,009} 1,356,879) 1,622,351] 1,738,977) 1,812,618] 1,869,643} 1,950,000 - [42 
82,250 40,516 50,307 53,990 55,733 59,312 - |43 


, ’ ’ ,607 
16,368,244) 37,971,374) 57,362,734] 74,843,138] 76,835,089] 112,976,543 


NOTE. 


In the foregoing Summary. the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government Savings Banks 
relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from that on to the years ended March 31. Agricul- 
tural, dairying, fisheries (1918-22), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1919, and to 
the calendar years 1920-1922. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics 
relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


ERRATA. 


P. 5. Table 1. The land and water areas of Saskatchewan are 243,381 and 8,319 sq. 
miles respectively, instead of 242,808 and 8,892. The corresponding areas of 
Canada are 3,603,909 and 125,756 instead of 3,603,336 and 126,329, as given 
in the table. 


P. 25. The longitude of Saskatoon seismological station should be 106° 30’ W. instead 
of 106° 40’ W. 


The registration of the Victoria Station should be correct to + .1 sec. instead of 
correct to + 1 sec. 


P.171. Table 30. The urban population of Canada in 1921 should be 4,352,442 
instead of 4,352,402. 
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I.—PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CANADA. 


1.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 
1.—General Description. 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
Labrador, a dependency of the island colony of Newfoundland. It is bounded on 
the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska, the boundary with which was in part 
determined by the award of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal signed at Washington, 
Oct. 20, 1903; on the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
river and additional lines set ouv by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; 
and on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the undefined 
Labrador boundary and Davis strait. Northern boundaries have yet to be fixed 
by further exploration, but cape Columbia in north latitude 83° 5’ is the most 
northerly known point of land in the Dominion. The southernmost point is Middle 
island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, while from east to west the Dominion 
extends from about west longitude 57°—the approximate boundary with New- 
foundland—to west longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory 
thus extends over about 84° of longitude and 42° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion (including an estimate of 500,000 square 
miles for the provisional district of Franklin) is 3,729,665 square miles, a figure 
which may be compared with that of 3,743,529 for the United States and its depen- 
dent territories, 3,800,000 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of 
Australia; 3,913,560 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 
the area of Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the United King- 
dom and 13,419,046, the total area of the British Empire. By comparison with 
the last two figures Canada is seen to be over 30 times as large as the United King- 
dom and to comprise almost 28 p.c. of the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
"ing provinces:—the Atlantic Maritime provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering 
a strip south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
and east of the Ottawa to Hudson strait; Ontario, extending northward from the 
Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces 
of the interior continental plain, extending from 49° to 60° north latitude; and 
British Columbia, the province of the western mountain and Pacific coast region, 
also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 60th parallel of latitude the country 
is divided into the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, the latter area 
composed of the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. In 
actual area the three Maritime provinces, covering a total land area of 51,163 
square miles, make up but 1-4 p.c. of the total land area of the country. Quebec, 
the largest in area of all the provinces, and Ontario cover 19-45 and 10-15 p.e. 
of the country’s aggregate land area respectively. The four western provinces, 
taken in order as one proceeds west, constitute 6-4, 6-7, 7-0 and 9-8 p.c., the Yukon 
5-7 p.c., Franklin 13-8 p.c., Keewatin 5-7 p.c. and Mackenzie 13 -9 p.c. of the land 
area of the Dominion. A brief description of each of the provinces is appended. 
/ Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at 
the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the 
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continent by Northumberland strait. It is 150 miles in length and varies from 4 
miles to 30 in width, covering an area of 2,184 square miles, some 200 square miles 
more than the state of Delaware and slightly more than half the area of the island 
of Jamaica in the British West Indies. Its rich red soi] and red sandstone formations 
make up a distinctive and even topography, no point in the island attaining a 
greater altitude than 311 feet above sea level. A climate tempered by the surround- 
ing waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined 
with numerous rivers, sheltered harbours and rolling plains, offers great induce- 
ments to the pursuit of agriculture and of fishing. The province is noted for its 
predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production 
of oats and potatoes. 

Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 386 miles in length by from 50 
to 100 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the 
Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at its north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,428 square 
miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium and 
Holland, with which Nova Scotia may very well be compared as to climate, natural 
resources and accessibility. Cape Breton island, at the mouth of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward Island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 
miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles, its area of 3,120 square miles 
enclosing the salt water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by 
two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peter’s ship canal. The ridge 
of mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotian mainland 
divides it roughly into two slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally rocky, 
barren and open to the sweep of Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the bay of 
‘Fundy and the gulf of St. Lawrence, consists for the most part of arable and fertile 
plains and river valleys, and is noted for its general farming and fruit farming 
districts. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours. 

New Brunswick ——With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles.. The conform- 
ation of the province is aiso rather similar to that of Scotland, for the country, 
although not mountainous, is diversified by the occurrence of a great number of 
low hills and valleys. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the mainland, 
the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay at the 
southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea coast. Although 
larger in area than Nova Scotia, New Brunswick does not cover as many degrees 
of latitude as does the former, its most southern point being a little south of , 
45° north latitude and its most northern’a little north of 48°, while Nova Scotia 
extends roughly from the 48rd to the 47th parallel. To its southwest is a group 
of islands belonging to the province, the most important being Campobello with an 
area of 115,000 acres, Grand Manan with an area of 37,000 acres and the West 
Isles, with an area of 8,000 acres. The soil of these islands, similar to much of 
that on the mainland, is generally fertile, but only a small proportion of it is under 
cultivation. New Brunswick has been well called the best watered country in the 
world; its numerous rivers provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior 
and to many of the most attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 

Quehec_—Quebee might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
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while salt water washes the coasts of the province for many miles on its northern 
and western borders. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. 
Lawrence and the international and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends 
northward from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Hudson strait, covering 
over 17° of latitude and an area of 706,834 square miles. The combined areas of 
France, Germany, Sweden and Italy are some 7,000 square miles less than the area 
of Quebec. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and the gate- 
way through which ocean navigation must pass on its way to the interior of the 
continent, Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The untold timber limits 
of its northern areas form the basis for a great pulp and paper industry of the present 
and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be 
harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power available in Canada. Its 
mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, and the fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are equally 
famtliar. Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the St. Lawrence shores and the 
plains of the Kastern Townships make the province eminently fitted for general 
farming operations. 

Ontario—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its most southern point 
is in north latitude 41° 41’ and its most northern in north latitude 56° 48’. The 
total area comprised within its limits is 407,262 square miles, of which its water 
area of 41,382 square miles forms the unusually large percentage of 10-16. The 
province is a little more than 8,000 square miles less in area than are France and 
Germany together, and when compared with the states to the south Ontario is 
found to be almost equa] in extent to the combined area of the six New England 
states, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the 
distinctively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the infinitely 
diverse ones of Hudson and James bay. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, 
is the centre of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water power 
resources and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many natura] 
resources of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining in the 
Sudbury, Cobalt and Porcupine districts is a thriving industry, the nickel coming 
from the Sudbury field amounting to three-fourths of the world’s consumption; 
_ fruit farming in the Niagara district and general farming throughout the entire 
central part of the province are carried on extensively under unusually favourable 
conditions, while timber and furs are the most important products of the far north. 

Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the prairie provinces and also the 
oldest in point of settlement, extends roughly from a line joining the west coast of 
Hudson bay and the lake of the Woods to a line approximating closely to the 102nd 
meridian west from Greenwich. On the north and south it is bounded by the 60th 
and 49th parallels of latitude respectively. The total area of Manitoba is 251,832 
square miles. This area may be compared to that of the United Kingdom 
with its area of 121,633 square miles, and Manitoba is seen to be 8,566 square 
miles greater than twice the total area of the British Isles. The province is typically 
an agricultural one, its southern plains being specially adapted to this form of 
industry. Its northern districts, with a topography very different frem that o 
its prairies, are of importance in the production of copper ore and of timber products 
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Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province, contained within the western 
boundary of Manitoba, the 49th and 60th parallels of latitude, and the 110th meri- 
dian, covers an area of 251,700 square miles, but slightly Jess than that of Mani- 
toba, and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the United 
Kingdom and Norway. The country consists for the most part of the open rolling 
prairie at an average altitude of 1,500 feet above sea-level, while in the north it 
assumes a more broken aspect and is as yet but slightly developed. The climate 
is quite different from that of eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps 
slightly more severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the 
country, but it is nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The 
northern districts are abundantly watered by lakes and rivers and are rich in coal 
and timber resources. 

Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, a little more than the combined areas of Germany 
and Bulgaria. Formerly an almost exclusively ranching country, it has now become 
a great wheat producing region, the frontier of the grain growing area now approx- 
imating to the line of the foot-hills of the Rockies. In the southwest, considerable 
coal and oil mining are carried on; lumbering is important in the more mountainous 
western parts and in the north, where some ranching is still pursued in the less 
populous sections. The climate of Alberta is a particularly favourable one, less 
severe in summer than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter by 
the ‘‘Chinook’”’ winds from the Pacific. 

British Columbia.—The province of British Columbia is in some respects the 

most favoured part of Canada. Within its boundaries are reproduced all the 
varied climates of the Dominion and almost every natura] feature, while some of 
its climatic and geographical conditions are peculiar to the province. Extending 
from the Rockies to the Pacific and from the 49th to the 60th parallel of latitude, 
its limits contain an area of 355,855 square miles, more than three times the area 
of Italy, slightly less than three times the area of the United Kingdom.and but 
slightly less than the combined area of the United Kingdom, Norway and Italy. 
The many islands of the Pacific coast, notably Vancouver island with an area of 
about 18,500 square miles and the Queen Charlotte group, are included ‘in the 
province and are remarkable for their temperate climate and abundant natural 
resources. Mention need hardly be made of the mineral resources, the great lumber 
trade, the fisheries and the agriculture of British Columbia. 

Yukon and Northwest Territories—The vast area of 1,449,300 square miles is’ 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This is 
almost twelve times the area of the United Kingdom, nearly half the area of the 
United States and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and 
Chile in South America. Much of these northern regions is uninhabited, large 
areas of them even unexplored, but none the less they are of considerable potential 
economic value, owing to their possibilities in agricultural and pastoral production, 
to their mineral deposits such as the Yukon gold fields, as well as to their forest 
resources and their furs. 
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Summary of Land and Water Area.—For the convenience of the reader, 
the total land and water area of the Dominion, and its distribution into provinces 
and territories, is shown in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Water Area of Canada by Provinces and Territories as in 1923. 


Total 
Provinces. Land. Water. Land and 
Water. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


22r CG e. Bhs ing | sd Hy 06 AAR eg St ae a i ati to he Rin de Saeco ame 2,184 - 2,184 
PD GmARS COLIN ch RE Ret a terha detect tod ils, ole tinn.c Wate SS ein SEWERS ado ho 21,068 360 21,428 
INGORE EUS WAC MER ate Ties. cc cree cea tan oe eee e eae care cee 27,911 74 27,985 
BUSSES. 5 sac Ree eee oe ne SR ek ee ee 690, 865 15,969 706, 834 
GIPIGEING 5... Se ci RE SSS AERIS ee a EC Er dn 365, 880 41,382 407, 262 
JSS ONCE: el ak eo Re Sey ae De a | Ren Chae 2 a Rn Sa aed MMe Ae a 231,926 19,906 251, 832 
BS SAR CHOW Nhs ee coe Se hts cveionhe asa auectohncid ates wR aesiei® 242, 808 8, 892 251,700 
Bid VSGTHIES ogee Se, cach eeninbear abet atta ep al ag ter aa ee 252,925 2,360 255, 285 
IBLE Tee ChOy I NOaN OU. EN § eee a ee ee 2 ee ee eS eee an 353,416 2,439 355, 855 
“LIEB cp sd de a aPC oS SIE SRI 206, 427 649 207,076 

Northwest Territories— 
DISET ALL TE Teg re pe een Oe RI en onic Seon ent Oot anarc seer on Se 500, 000 - 500, 000 
USS ENTE D ceeding ia eaten ese ie Ree = Naru in Sala ath Ge a ae 205,973 6,851 212,824 
Mg GGT Gn rar ads A ony aia oh is Asa cere puemrinrs Saphenous LN oa. setae 501, 953 27,447 529,400 
Motalyes ets soa AE. SITAR AS. PO. DEMERS 3,603,336 126,329 3,729, 665 


The water area is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the bay of Fundy, 
the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that portion of the 
river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the foot of lake St. 
Peter, in Quebec. 


2.—Physiography. 


Topography.—The topographic features of the present surface of the American 
continent admit of its division, in Canada, into several physiographic provinces. 
The exposed surface of the old pre-Cambrian continent forms one of the largest 
divisions and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain and, in 
its southern portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the 
west constitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in 
their continuation across the border, form the Appalachian highlands of eastern 
Canada. The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between 
the mountainous area of the west and the great, roughened surface of the Canadian 
Shield. The St. Lawrence lowland lies between the Laurentian and Appalachian 
highlands. Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern 
margin of Hudson bay has been referred to as the “clay belt.” It occupies a part 
of the basin that was submerged during the glacial period and covered with a coating 
of clay which smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying 
rocks. Since its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage 
channels cut across it. 

Canadian Shield.—The portion of the pre-Cambrian continent whose 
exposed surface still forms a large part of Canada, has an area of about two and 
a half million square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago, 
the eastern lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area 
occupied by the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the 
outlet of lake Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The south- 
ern boundary runs from the spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of 
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lake Huron and sweeps almost entirely around the ancient depressed area occupied 
by lake Superior. The western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, 
bears northwest to the western end of lake Athabaska, and passes through the basins 
occupied by Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean east of 
the Mackenzie River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian Shield 
are irregular; but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, depressed 
toward the centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern and 
southern borders, where it presents a somewhat steep outward slope. The general 
elevation in the eastern portion is under 2,000 feet, and over the larger part of the 
plain is about 1,000 feet. The highest portion is along the northeastern margin 
where it presents a steep face to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of about 
6,000 feet. . 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the’ 
St. Lawrence below Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form the 
highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region these hills hardly 
attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising 3,500 feet above the nearby coast 
are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White mountains of 
New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Brunswick, the conti- 
nuity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evidences of the 
great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional ridge appar- 
ently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the highlands of 
that province in few places rise to elevations greater than 1,500 feet, the rock struc- 
ture indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological 
period. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists 
_ of a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on 
the west by the Cordilleran mountain systems, and on the north by the 
Laurentian plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. 
Lawrence lowlands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake 
Huron, with a Jength of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. To the 
northeast it becomes reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is represented 
by a narrow plateau or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. The triangular 
area beyond, in which is the island of Anticosti, is structurally related to the central 
lowlands. The St. Lawrence lowlands may be divided into three sections: (1) the 
St. Lawrence river plain, separated from (2) the Eastern Ontario basin, by a point 
of crystalline rocks, and (3) the Ontario peninsula, a slightly more elevated plain 
whose eastern border is a steep escarpment, the eastern outcrop of a heavy lime- 
stone bed which underlies the western peninsula. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including many diverse features, lies to the 
east of the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains 
extends from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface forming the Canadian 
Shield, to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the CordilJeras. In the 
belt traversed by the railway lines a three-fold division into prairie steppes, rising 
one above the other, is clearly recognizable, though the divisions are not distinguish- 
able in the region farther north to which the term prairie js not applicable. For the 
purpose of description these three divisions are adopted and a fourth is added for 
the broken hilly country of the foot-hills. The first or eastern division comprises 
the plain lying between the Canadian Shield and the plateau formed of Cretaceous 
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sediments; the second extends from the edge of this plateau westward to the erosion 
remnants of former Tertiary deposits; and the third stretches from this line west- 
ward to the foot-hills. North of the prairie country these distinctions are less 
noticeable, and divisions two and three become merged into one. 


Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more 
or Jess mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length 
of South America and broadens out in the United States and in Canada, has an 
average width of over 500 miles. This region, covering about 600,000 square 
miles in Canada, is the most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reach- 
ing heights of 10,000 feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea level. 
The mountainous tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three 
parallel bands; a series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, 
Interior, Cassiar and Yukon systems forming the central part, referred to as the 
Central Belt; another series of parallel ridges ecst of the central plateaus, formed 
of fault rocks and folds and including -the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the 
Eastern Belt; and a third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, 
composed of the Pacific and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 

Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
12,000 feet in elevation :— 


Name. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
feet. 
Alberta— 

PUI PSEA eM ee een On Un ete aleels SP he a ee 12,000 52° 14’ 117° 36’ |Rocky mtns, 

HORDE Sa ee tee) Sek tes hehe. chk See ee 12,000 SLs) 487 116256" s 
12,085 Sl ealon Dtifomm ee Hs 
13, 068 Ria WY /4 119° 08’ fs 
14,900 60° 18’ 140° 28’ |St. Elias mtns. 
13,700 60° 10’ 139° 59’ ne 
16,400 GOZe 21 1392, 027 ie 
16,971 60° 35’ 140° 39’ ee 
19,539 GOgmrole 140° 21’ < 
17,147 61° Ol’ 140° 28’ ff 
14, 253 60° 36’ 140° 13’ ss 

INGOT Greece sie Ret totO ie IETS Ie Toe nee nea eer 13, 860 602 19) 140° 52’ sf 

SEMAN Se cesae eas ae Be anes Gres wi neice oe ieee 18,000 60° 18’ 1402" 574 gy 

LCClOM eae Ratna tS Amat ote EAE 16, 644 CEE OGS 140° 19’ s 

STEEL e bay aa Se eS ie Oe Ree eat ea 13,818 61° 14’ 140° 45’ es 

CONV CLE Se 15828 baits code a acl ene pew cc 15,617 60> 21 139° 42’ ae 

WIEAIEMN 45 p ORES Gana p EE SOE SOE OEE omen Hak 14,498 61° 00’ 140° 00’ de 

WOU ane Ac nicn Ane eres cheers Scnee eae 15,885 61a 142 140° 31’ ss 


3.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The water area of 126,329 square miles is unusually large, constituting 
almost 32 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area of the United 
States forms but slightly more than 14 p.c. of its area. The Great Lakes, with 
the St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the conti- 
nent and one of the most notable fresh water transportation routes in the world. 
Their value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the prairie 
provinces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually 
most of their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain 
frozen over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 
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Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(554,000 square miles), the Hudson bay (1,486,000: square miles), the Arctic 
(1,290,000 square miles), the Pacific (887,300 square miles), and the gulf of Mexico 
(12,365 square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more important 


rivers. 
2.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Drainage Basins. Area Drainage Basins. Area 
Drained. Drained. 
Atlantic Basin. Sq. miles. Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. Sq. miles. 
Hlarailton,.h.csckiaicenomenseekt crete 29 00, Ka zamivs ss evs aa said citet apes mat oe aero 32,700 
Maramichiccr.nc: sesas os heise. 5400!) Dubawnts. cove nets oc bene cook eee ae 58, 500 
See Tobines (i siacee scidatetetiv epee ae 21,500 
Sti Lawrence dacs eee ence 309, 500 Wi 7) ieee neato A eee ee 1, 486,000 
Saguenay. - ils. sca atone tee 35,900 
St. MauricGs.. gees ticmaciiy saan 16, 200 Pacific Basin. 
Brench, eevee eee eee 8 OOOH Yukon tees cect tee ea tee can Sereaee seats 145,800 
Nipigon sia) eek eee er eer ae ee 9,000 PORCUPING: easaeheen acta ee esios ene 24,600 
Ottawasewcscn seen te te tere rice 56, 700 Stewart. cay dacces stares vasestee eters 21,900 
LAOVEC Ancet shs eee eee 3,500 Pell ys ie ees eben eee 21,300 
Gatineaus siescsarasewont eae ccs 9,100 DLO WS ysis cn awe cas cetera See eee 35,100 
—————|] White..... 0... ccc eee eee 15,000 
otal wiwaseniaes weaves Fake 5545600; Alsek 2.73). ssoveuyoss ccveas Sadar amge teen eeoeions 11,200 
Pakuiict. occ secescatitewoaeeeerretenas 7,600 
Hudson Bay Basin. Stikine ys... cess ote eee Sake 20,300 
Koksoak:,, ¢Gseencnvocscnterusacnattne G2 AO cH INGSSica Setsc cinene ore chncyet esata ccarcsac 7,400 
George, sobs caonice eens eRe eae 20;,000'|| Skeena” ...77.1.<cireteienereiere en ante ee 19,300 
Big i iheacienyoec an a eee Genin eons cane 26,300 || BRASOL? yi.o,.-saieleniaeh rare re enero sieke 91,700 
Bias timainio: ac cntisteretne ye beetias piace 25,500 HB Yoyoo) ofnr0) Waser DOAN mig <r a <-c eka eS . 21,800 
RUPOLt ese asses eee Ge iae den One een 15,700 Nechako:; .ccnaceeeee nena es 15, 700 
Brokd back:  etuhe acne cies atta 9,800 Blackwater .cueparsaciereoan oe aes 5,600 
Nottawayinseciesn aan See once 29,800 Quesnel iis. eed oor eis oe tense 4,500 
Moose..... SHOUD Shu dapsenanancoseRane 42,100 Chilegtins Soe eee tac 7,500 
Abitibi Nontentes alae ata aichetsved. en ohcters: sane dit 300') Colum big,caseneeerreneeenen nacee cee 39, 300 
Missimaibis Sas. care, cen eee 10,600 Kootenay scree mere eee arce 15,500 
Albany....... Mp ton dando Cah nea a adic 59,800 Okanaganieeeen tee oe a oe 6,000 
iKenoramic imran. cerrrnteren cer. 20,700 Kettle naan os eer eee ieee ae 3,160 
Attawapiskat.. Saemaee st orn ae 18,700 Pend d2Orenleetct toe odin ctcicsuee 1,190 
: WADISIC ORES: oarce tear aiths Care ee oer 24,100 =e 
Severn prec Weck cae dice ae tee 38, 600 Total eerer esos shiccos ook 387,300 
Hayes) scewcs eee eee F 28,000 4 
Nelson 2 comus stem caer datire fe : 370,800 Arctic Basin. 
Winnipeg css tensweenet niece ; 44,000 1). Backs tiara pyosmemet tree tec ais, oe diane aed oe 47,500 
ENGLISH 4. Sanit chee otha clots 20;,600 || Coppermmmesiecresecttercen s/c. voces. 29,100 
Redeye a seh yee de eerie 63,400: || Mackenzicmemeestrme eta: tecen ut alates 682, 000 
Assiniboine. 0: 6.c leh ewssneen aes 52,600 WLalarls sates see ee eeanatc mets «hore nces 100, 700 
Saskatehewaniedcdonh seceee. ee 158, 800 Hay See ee cena ne 25,700 
North Saskatchewan............ 54, 700 PEACE wail dene ete soe iae erob alee cicnsve 117, 100 
South Saskatchewan............ 65, 500 Athabaska sevevwasicen sal ot kien 58, 900 
Red! D cer ss, eet hs sere es 18,300 Ran os ene 
Bowe che cee. ee 11,100 Total mosetacsac ce aaicccccceoe aoe 1,290,000 
pBelhy’ ce ek meee Soria oat 8,900 
M@hurchill sc: agaceeh EE ee 115,500 Gulf of Mexico Basin.............. 12,365 


Norr.—Owing to overlapping, the totals of each drainage basin do not represent an addition of the 
drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. The 


Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the prairie provinces drained by the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers of 
Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. Law- 
rence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River system. 
The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United States and 
connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels drawing 
not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the 
Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake 
Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway 
of the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
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Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains 


a great part of the plains of the western provinces. 


In the north, the Mackenzie 


river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows 
the northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 


having traversed in all a distance of 2,525 miles. 


The Yukon river also, drain- 


ing a great part of the Yukon territory, flows northward through Alaska into the 


Behring sea after a course of 2,300 miles. 


The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and 


Stikine rivers flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the 


mountains of British Columbia. 


Table 3 gives the lengths of the principal rivers 


with their tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 


3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Names. 


Flowing into the Atlantic Gcean. 


Hamilton (to head of Ashuanipi)........... 
UINECABDICWSMCEN. ifs Aae dW deeolsas ee Sere «oars 
SLOT AI OME a etstatterie lotta soiereity>'ais\eteiejojube;-'s'o& ol DAG 


St. TRANS 30 Sane od oye See RB TEOe S TOCene 


St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis)......... 
UAW ALA IM eart o c. 3 ost ciehd be yove io scielese bo cisterets 
Ghiiiiveley tC . - ig tp unsee tao Giobpeooe Seno... 


Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)........ 
POT ODKIOY So Sele Si aioe hale els aac shests es 
ESTAS SP ce ininick sictsinlaseomoccarstisis\ sae 
ENS APLOUCUUAN cc. 6a,c,0e cse.cs.eajaeere cious 

(CLALIOIE Fe noseneeao sada uso seoreode 


LUGE IGS Cat Sea 3 Se aan One TEE oer 
DELEANCIS ee eat aitcaat ven cnr icetneee 
RIChCH SW). sc.) o¥aene AR. cvpas, eos ced ees 
MV ELAN aeacta sho churateleisre s.efelseonis aha. e.e yo 


MAS VE Guia a crod...tagnapadjadde ape sey 


LDIRENCT Gace Soob sdoecr nec audied ago 


IR SSTS SIT 10 be porn ecto dus hie b> apy cde evs -« ion oars 
M pdayesie pets Secale Gila ances 
Petawawa. 


PER COMMR ra yc ofeccicjene ataivs.c.cinsewnvejsjesesous 
MUAMIGHMTN es, fale eect Seats aka. 
ISTRY tee Ore ays Ratscosriis haa syssnsiaysrs 
JUSS IC 1 re oh eset are ee 


LEED GiSAa gece fe Pee Be ane cree ee 
Mislcon (to lake Winnipeg)............-+05% 
Nelson (to head of Bow)..........--..0005 
Red (to head of lake Traverse)........... 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)............... 
PERU DOU Oa serch alts tole 00 0:sie\e sais.» 3.0 946° 


PCA TIO Mt aie eeharak cisgts celv.cialeid’e,s.<ielols. se elelele 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).........-: 
English 


Cee re eee 


Miles. 


Names. Miles. 
Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 

Nelson (to head of Bow)—concluded. 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)........- 1,205 
North Saskatchewan................-. 760 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow). 865 
OW urea Teaed See oon ere 315 
(Bell yer ci sarcacice ssi siasienake cee 180 
Red Deers. nc cccvece 3 etter cecal 385 
@hurchill se Sess Fe les scene 1,000 
SGV. CTss Heiss sites atte ls ores oraz o) rerctslactrera tierce 305 
JSC Gh Fda eran eis HER Re ten a Sreneeeee nin ae 455 
BID GLE es eva i Se etat os sachs teres ncfersictecovarsvoimiwies sine Ghee asehaks 580 
SOV Ormees.& hcl cake wiaiemrieeietelaiateta: Saisie shaves 420 
WY Ani SRA ee Socata cbtter eayciatho worst interes eaters 295 
PACU LAURE KAN Gn) cc, afovete vd <ibie costs Vo.e Wiare: ais wtblnyeiols 465 
Albany (to head of Cat river)............. 610 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)............. 340 
Mattiacame #-55y. cite. Detaled aslae 275 
WU OMiRI Gy ly hs yes ey MALATE OSC 340 
IWR S IRIAN RI eee acc chen calc es weeisle.« oe of 265 
sFlca Tere otal ase oe et A oa Ayers cys were 250 
Nottaway ‘to head of Waswanipi)........ 400 
Waiswamipieets , 3ep., een hc chin. . sebestoreit 190 
TREN OCU tase Bate te Oe IO OAOC ES At Cre 380 
aapay fae eae oe Ps ele on aS 375 
MME re et iA art rth ayaraesitts cdot: 520 
Gt AVADED Le nmnatersin wertinsscrsiatsqststais Chose, oss oie eek 365 
OST eee P Ee RELEPEL IST LPOd.schs,0 tpn clante 295 
Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 
Manta piskatwncie sasvaes cose sce wee aes 445 
Gcorcenncme See Mea aioe «oc pids Rysi Sei 365 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
Columbian (total) nckneseceeiicieines ve siecine es 1,150 
Columbia; Gn Canada)... .......6.0c80ceee 465 
Kootenay 400 
TASER Rees cas 695 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 270 
North hompson.....++.---««0crccns 185 
South /Phompson:, 72.) qasts 22: (oie viele oie 120 
(Beall Coons iee. Seek olo a Oe ane 145 
ISUEN Cl ayigris ho) ge ad bite nen Nay ee i ai 0 
ING ahlliacy, | Bae soe Sar aRenooroocce umm So Zoe 
SE eura ee ete olcrererce ntcns ere siete e/eXe(acere/siejenel-vehnie 220 
Slcsonn salen | Secs de «Leslee: etbiecee 335 
INE Ghee te eae eens 205 
SULKANG:, 2 tele ie scojeleinne “rie o'ele Pe 335 
tA Laila tee IANS obo. «oceso eeheit © wey ae as 260 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin). 1,765 
Yukon (Int. boundary to head of Nisutlin). Me 


Stewart 


WVIDE Ger oe accra tein siatetalelote avails 185 
Pel vee Ries es sighs spe emaaies 330 
Macmillan 200 
Tieweseraies obtv.sn suds oye Se ee ee 338 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada—concluded. 


Names. Miles. Names. Miles, 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. Flowing into the Arctic Ocean—con. 
Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............. 2,525 || Mackenzie—concluded. 

TERE WM Noa ie, Benegal ee ar ge a 365 Peace (to head of Finlay)............... 1,065 

SAT CEICERICUDAIET Pre eine weiss Meniaa ccs 230 Binlag eo keaus.e. Aa be eee 2. 
SAE wearers cree ae nae a.m: cede tates Scie Bera: 550 IPRS TD ia catrarcacca doh eee ales eae oe 145 
HORtINeISOne yas etch ae ona .c bmi te aaa te 260 Smoker ten maces een. Ae oh ee 245 
KA GSD ES Kermemypemn eit iy. tee < Ase 765 IGT hleiSmMoOky. hays. co eb -seete ee 185 
I ASiae ONIN: Sp Sema a noo aban cise Cine 2LONM@oppermatine ees see eet ee eee 525 
SIBiviG motes etait cc peiudia deen loladolctatian.e sees 265: il sBACKST. carter teaibtn: Bo vere Bleed tays stern 605 


Norr.—In the above table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the 
names. Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau 
and other rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


‘The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation 
above sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. 


4.—Area, Elevation and Depth of the Great Lakes. 


: Elevation 
Lakes. Length. Breadth. BS Area. above 
epi: sea-level. 
square 
Name miles miles feet. miles feet 
Superior... eicere eee ee eee ae 60 1,180 31,810 602-29 
Machitg anaes pee ny in eer IE ee 320 118 870 22,400 581-13 
HE QU Co) ihe, Soa Mee Se ot ope aN aed ay 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
SE etree ee dt oy ye oR oa 26 24 23 460 575-62 
d Syn Siatyere 2 ee Ae Se ee 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
(OPEN EG) ce S, ne eEe  N 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie and Ontario, 
only half of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is Canadian. 
The whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. From the western 
end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the aid of the. 
canal system, a continuous navigable waterway. The total length of the St. Law- 
rence river from the head of the St. Louis river to the Pointe-des-Monts, at the 
entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence, several of which have themselves important tributaries, include the 
Ottawa river, 685 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and the Sague- 
nay (to head of Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes there are large 
bodies of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following prin- 
cipal lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned here: in Quebec, lake 
Mistassini (975 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,730 square miles); mm 
Manitoba, Jake Winnipeg (9,459 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square 
miles) and lake Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake 
(2,436 square miles); in Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,842 square miles). All these 
are within the boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted, and are exclu- 
sive of lakes situated in the Northwest Territories, as, for instance Great Bear 


lake (11,821 square miles) and Great Slave lake (10,719 square miles) in the district 
of Mackenzie. 
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Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the 
area of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the 
provinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40 


and 45). : 
5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes by Provinces. 


Names of Lakes. Areas Names of Lakes. Areas 
Square Square 
Nova Scotia— Miles. || Quebee—concluded. Miles. 
BE yee eG) Ree een oss) o, eystore Sdn. 3's age ye 230 Waswanipie Aiton cin Brock ce.Gkiatnnnt 100 
Lisi id Bu NEN HO) eee 130 VOU POTS D mer: seae Mee cere cance Rg 19 
OG AY erie a2 teen ato tac aes ae 360 Ota be eo ey a 11,330 
New Brunswick— Ontario— 
ETA eR AME Bil, ovolh, Bc aiets. + Meee acs 74 Abitibi, portion in Ontario.............. 331 
Bald aside amet tus oe a oeoet ver aed 2 
Quebee— 1 BW ECW Onna Rae EO ROR eT ORO ORC oe ag 
Abitibi, portion in Quebec............... 25 BickOuM earthen cee Cae ceca aoa 14 
Aipisicivamshiensst . Salina .tutente oe «. 392 Cameron 245s. ane oe toe eee 6 
AG Lai CIT or ee A eee amie 319 GCouchiching: =a. os aqsas sae aur doe 19 
BAGKON Seg « Seto Fee a etaieeseee eyes tes 331 DeGr a oes Bos tae Goren aE te atest 7 
LSATERS pores Soe eee Oe eee 8 ID\ee nee Se Pe ee AME roe Ceti eisee 61 
BIE) S10) 11 aa ene re on Oe A RE 17 ae lor. cc semeccnmenc seni cea ne tie PT 128 
IBUNST Ue. Cemne Gelehach ets ont mete Mice cee: 56 Brie, portion in Ontario, ...............: 5,019 
Champlain, portion in Quebec........... 3 George, portion in Ontario............... 11 
Ghiboveamiaus oases ae es bee ss west 138 Huron, including Georgian bay, portion 
Clearwate? ccc sje0.c.: 478 in Ontario thr ee me oR e CET 14,331 
EA WOLISR AS a ne A cites ee 231 La Croix, portion in Ontario............. 23 
HEpPAnGeee. Sec beees aig ce teen ade ak 59 Lansdowne seee-ee ea chit ae. a are 98 
TEL ee ase sii Ue as tae cies « Eee: 125 ODE eee ee Rost howe aon. asec Ster 75 
CRPANGUVACTOTIAN. © voc i sande the oe Lf Manitou, Manitou island................. 38 
Gromty HONS see. cians Mia. iavilgerany) 245 Maliewiacs ac: de yeti «to tracdcet Gime 104 
AGIA NPELONSC. ote cae he casa. a eteteren 306 IVI hee seer ctitgre s teuia-o o eee a 13 
PShinmMikkWawA nal os haat asclewlelns ere 87 Wis ola coc sege ss AAO nin Hee 54 
TRC STIS Oe) Veg eee eee EMO ae coer 65 Namakan, portion in Ontario............ 19 
anitapiskaWen ssn. 2k ges cas wae fees 2 ee 441 INI DIZON Seen eee. occa Mate oes He ER RS 1,730 
EGEPVR Welben ee cited ve on) Neca Sargeant 117 INT DISS none e r ee eey Re ae 330 
MEOW OTIS ON ects ee ree oie ice ect ater 220 Ontario, portion in Ontario.............- 3,727 
Bignapedinncces ete ote tie emis aan 16 Pana Gnesi cee co kemiscs eee ae 35 
LNT Rr re ORES Bee ROOM 113 SCONE eae eed t at en ee 15 
EES FUE CEES 7 0 (SR cs ee A 87 Rainy, portion in Ontario..............-. 260 
Megantic 14 OS Se ae ee ee Te ete ae eee 5 27 
POI GING tyson rei a cirthn Asie ee 1,298 St. Clair, portion in Ontario.. or 257 
Memphremagog, part in Quebec 28 St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, ‘part. Re 24 
COTTE aE on Soe, See ce Reet C8 Oo-cagee 112 Sis LOSE hinds .oadaseeremen oe cs ar aS 245 
IMIMtOReereete teat ec rena Tene hse 735 Saganaga, portion in Ontario.. 21 
AS LSA PAN EN em. kas ihe, ats, AO Gh ssa 612 Saiachy iok circeral dam ortbetciove ase meancchn asks. «| teense 245 
BYTE AIM AUS esis aeieiscictn tale cctele fone as ees 122 Olly RES MEA RAT On cas ort eel enae 392 
MIRE ASSIIN antes te sek ovate hdh oe eels 975 Simcoe Waele ce eas SE ee 271 
TS LASSI Sorter oe te tiecascrn eee slo tani 206 SGUPOR A cktion st oes eit ee eee teenade ual 39 
INGHHBK AU i a? ee eee. cen ae nuke oo eee 56 Stony fen. ste es ee Oe antes oats ane termes 19 
Nines bevallen cia ae Pcie d tar sissy Seba ernst ator eon ae 208 Sturgeon, Enelish river. ....2...0--- <0: 106 
INPOSETY TANT Tg Ra aR a is i amen 9 Sturgeon, Victoria county..........-...- 18 
(WHATOCATIA Wott os oa de cos ec eub te at 56 Superior, portion in Ontario............-. 11,178 
“QUIRES “RAS ee Ae ai Pn ee eee 50 Timagami.. : iy SR 90 
MscoOkisanvan eee cee Ae are Ce haces 131 Timiskaming, part. Dae aE a Eee srae 52 
TEACHER gon Se RE, Oe an 5 Trout, English river.......+...--+-+ sss 134 
PERE IA TSS rpier cIore Pera ieee aictoie win. sere ai0sl pees 44 Trout, Severn river) oc. os -2. 2 en Sea’ 233 
IPAM Ores Pier. Whe. ttsluke wrovstaets suis Se itosarcts Soe 747 WRRpIGSIS Teel. ohs Sob Sand Mics oat 45 
PTET ICA DAU clea dons. scic.s.1c Moe osteo 94 Woods, lake of the, part in Ontario...... 1,325 
ME TPILVEML EMS oie eicle cede Sigs ete Ciais S olsls eiaidiess.8 100 a 
1121 FETS Slee ney OSCAR OTE GER Rea Ee 138 Total sees eee ee 41,188 
NGO MACAO te cota Gc tha ins wokiad aa gine ae 46 f 
TC HIIONG Aone de Macias antes chatted oaks 269 || Manitoba— 
St. Francis, Beauce county.............- 13 LET ihiNy dee Bae One ad BORE Ono nOnace CL 90 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence, part.,.. 59 Godarten vent ner ares a sorlan coerce 285 
SEP SOR Wittens tens teh ea ees otee ks 350 COrMmOran te Me see ae seine ate cise ee oy ste alee 141 
Si SOULS cmicicniners eaecteriie) Sram of s,«js'er- isi o%0 « 56 pees Siehk aaa cine Menem Nona cet a 
STRSTR Btn srt ee ee ASO DO eee Rept Mie itr carteieldace.siolarose 5 :ne/earate 6 
ANC Pinte eA. See, PanEti At: IAS dea 2a 106 Bib ade How Rit. KBR DR ae 39 
PSEIIONCIIN EE RO hale co ior fs ss kal tee 12 GA WHY. teenie ence ep ee oupe saan oH 
PLIMISKAINIE, DATE Ye cas ees. cece c ces 65 CGGda tee Py ca tee take cere 3 : 
BEOTMIROUUA LAL esis epee k's Se eyas = obs 29 @Granville.t2 Ss ass) fupecreeinis need sence ee 
HEP ESMNG: VILIC conics wales curs sierbje jars 5 > 23 Island.......20¢-esecs eee eeee ee ceeecenes 
Two Mountaizis 63 Kiskitto... 0.6... 00e cee cee e neces cena aan 6 
Upper Seal..... 270 Kiskittogisu.........0+ssseeeeeee sence es 122 
iy lecri tet Mee Re ee Aue aes 44 RGAnITODE ete aes ate nec Betieite ste octet 1,817 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes by Provinces.—concluded. 


Names of Lakes. Areas. Names of Lakes. Areas. 
Square ; J Square 
Manitoba—concluded. a Miles. || British Columbia— Miles. 
M086. acieiee canis cesorieect eae a mee 552 NG F071 Oe RON Es RET Oe Bene ARES o2, 
INGIN Gwe Panter ca tectuies wera omer 12 Alin Partie stra mceic aloe rere 331 
Northulndtan menace cpevacieeeeetteer 184 Babine yee aeerelns ce ciate cn eee 306 
Neultin pana e.eemees ke shee er meeee 76 Chilo. dk... o.t.e5 ots COT ee ee 172 
PIA Voroen meer rian cok pee ene 224 Harkisonectt tant ie cere Cee 122 
EV CSC sere Le siete Sat Son. Terao aT eo 86 FE GO ECUAY soe re aoatee =. sr neltd orate So oe 220 
Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis..... 86 Lower Arrowswese.cci aes case ne ec eee 64 
Reindeer spartacccdettsc.cce toss ee 134 Okara cane chee os csreciscss 2 tates ee 135 
ta Manbincaenitntast arch adcch oat eee 125 Owikano JtRPe oe ote Renae tee 98 
SOUL alan ines boone one eae ace anes 58 Quésnelet rset sa ene Ae 147 
(yn aoc aE almanac tro natrace Gc 102 Shuswapiterede aeccltciesas atooeen nee 124 
SOUT INGA ig cou Ca cee mance enone 1,531 Stuarts to ee eee one coe eee 220 
OWE ecrcheee ncaa Bre RR TORE Seton 84 Tachi. sft. trates kc ee ee ee 135 
Wodataraipartsccc@hec tassels 156 Tafish, parts: <icrne sree aoe oc nenicd meee 91 
Watenhenit se \eastnctn sii sc tem nee 83 Teslin, partinuuc: te osccn Tan eee 123 
Wekuskomcie scence comta cre een 83 Upper Atroweg.a.tcanr omen toon eee 99 
Winnipeo ee sea. nan ee coe Seon ae 9,459 | _————— 
Winnipegosis 2, 086 Totaloscnd3 pate ee 2,439 
Woods; lakeof the, part...-2.. wcetecee 60 
——j|| Northwest Territories— 
Totaliy.is diidesee esa cece 19,895 Aberdeen? cc baccen ear enes oy caer 514 
Aylmer sce acces bee eo eee 612 
Saskatchewan— Baker, os nad i cinnsee eee eos ee 1,029 
AIMIGK £7 cchicteduod see en 111 Clinton-Coldeniteeueaet eee tee 674 
Athabaskatpartsts seek poe ae ees ae 1,801 Dubawnt 22), eis ae. eee 1,654 
Bultalon. esc. Rhee ioe eee ee 281 Brankdin 2s.) 2s en freceasons wae cree 122 
Candle... c.a.55 soc ee eee 150 Gariycs Mahe maces Atha Soe 980 
Chapline., cn S6s dagen otceteeee nae 66 Grasdhac dete: cpiccansare ce ee 674 
Cred. 2842.3 5 St ene neh ee ep 406 Great iB Gar Aiacs7. oe es.5 eee ae 11,821 
Cumberland.5,...455 3 6 eee ee 166 Great: Slave: sou. frsecsceais Ate 10,719 
DOVG Ate. stxcaeeds Acs Actes eee eee 242 iRaminuriakn:<\ 06h. sate ote ee 368 
Dle-ala=Crosson tack snp onvecstenn sc aoe 187 Macdoupall.s3.2 ese. nnaeee cee ee 318 
Johiistonsiscesé saeare dorset ore eee 131 Macuse toa sex hic asee cee eee 490 
sas Mountains. seen on es eee 98 Martre,;Lacilasss.: seen es tote ee 1,225 
Little Quiles peek Geos sae eee 70 Mackay 2 audi. oo: Beste See 980 
Meni ton tats eg Reais, betas aoe een eee 67 Nel tiny panitic.ttmcld wecslhie we) San ee 230 
Montreal:¢72.30% : see oe eee 138 INutarawit cis ia cccocsecee seachae eee 343 
Namew:. part. ean ccee eee an ne ee 54 Pelliy scene ass Hare eo ee ee 331 
Plongesbacila syaasdsce east eee 383 Schultz. 0548825. os Bee ee 123 
Quill iis see tse ee ee ee 163 Thoslin toa v5). dercaiaco ase ata 184 
Red Deer, on Red Deer river............ 97 Wodatara: partic tclcca ch nasser eeen 52 
Reindeer, party;..{ 0st one 2,302 MV athieyed ach: ee yn. oe ae 858 
Ronge, [Lact ea NaS le ees eee 343 ae 
White Loon.......... Sere AR ets) Phe 97 Totals, (2 Pee eee 34,301 
Witehikans:.. 5sasfe eaten eee 70 
Wollaston. cseamsacasasecne tae nee 906 || Yukon— 
Aighibilen tyes fae doo Bite 107 
otal eet es aAcsvsc eh Ae ee 8,329 Atlin, part. 12 
Alberta— Kluane. . 184 
Atha baskes partes ve... ca eerie eee 1,041 TSUSA Wiis. bse ee he oa enn eeden, eae 56 
IBGaVerkens ee neh ise: 89 HA DENGOs oc diaw nn dees tateatco nce 87 
Biche, Lac la ” 125 Marsh syed es 5 cee aes ei ee 32 
Buffalo z ayetstarg ea Tenens 55 Caeish, partes ss 5 acto dse wr a. 2b eee 48 
Claire serene nce 404 Téslin;partsaeon nbs vane nee 123 
Lesser Slave 480 ge 
Pakowki.... 72 Total eii code te seeet eee 649 
Bulliven Waqcte. dc cosaeat se ee 94 
Total 2,360 Canadainn:.4 ee eee 120,925 
4.—Islands. 


The northern and western coasts of Canada are fringed by islands, while along 
the eastern coast and in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence river a smaller 
number of important islands are found. Those on the north are mostly within 
the Arctic circle, but include several situated as far south as James bay; they are 
included in the provisional districts of Franklin and Keewatin. Baffin, Victoria 
and Ellesmere are the largest of the northern islands, with areas estimated 
at 211,000, 74,000 and 76,600 square miles respectively. On the Pacific coast, 
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south of the Alaskan boundary at Dixon entrance, are the Queen Charlotte islands 
(4,000 square miles) and Vancouver island (13,500 square miles), besides innumer- 
able smaller islands. Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Islands 
in the St. Lawrence at its outlet from lake Ontario are among the most important 
islands of our inland waters. On the eastern borders of the Dominion are the 
island of Anticosti, Prince Edward Island, one of the nine provinces, Cape Breton 
island and the Magdalen islands. 


II.—GEQLOGICAL FORMATION. ' 


1.—Historical Outline and Geological Divisions. 


Introduction.—While politically and economically Canada is a new country, 
from the geological point of view its central and eastern parts are of extreme old 
age, forming probably the largest area of Archaean or pre-Cambrian rocks in the 
world. At the same time comparatively recent geological events have rejuvenated 
the region, impressing upon it many of the characteristics of youth, as a result of 
which the Dominion presents impressive contrasts in geological structure and 
physical features. 

When the officials of the Geologica] Survey commenced to study the geology 
of eastern Canada they found that the more ancient and crystalline rocks, the 
nucleus or protaxis about which the remainder of the continent was built up, extended 
north-eastwards and north-westwards on each side of James bay and Hudson 
bay. The American geologist Dana called this Canadian Archaean with its spread- 
ing arms a V-formation, but when it became evident that the ancient rocks extended 
also along the north side of Hudson bay, the Viennese geologist, Suess, gave to 
this vast area the name of the Canadian Shield, a term which has been accepted 
by subsequent writers. In the centre of the Shield there was at least in early times. 
a depression filled by a shallow sea and now occupied by Hudson bay. 

A second Archaean protaxis is situated 500 miles south-west of the edge of 
the Shield, that of the Selkirk and Gold Range mountains in British Columbia. 
This is long, narrow, and somewhat interrupted, running from south-east to north- 
west parallel to the coast. The débris resulting from the destruction of the 
mountainous Archaean areas piled up in the shallow seas around, and on their flanks 
and in the wide trough between them marine Palaeozoic rocks were laid down. 
Later, Mesozoic sediments were deposited upon them, practically completing the 
outline of Canada and extending south into what is now the United States. 

Together with this growth in area went the upheaval] of mountains, first in 
Archaean times, when apparently the whole surface of the Shield was covered by 
great mountain chains, next at the end of the Palaeozoic age, along the south- 
eastern and south-western sides, and finally at the end of the Mesozoic era, when 
the Rocky mountains were elevated on the margin of the shallow interior sea. 
Outside of this area of mountain-building the rocks are fairly level and undisturbed, 
showing comparatively stable conditions throughout the continent. 

Historical Outline.—Since more than half of Canada is covered by Archaean 
or pre-Cambrian formations, these must first be considered. The lowest rocks are 


1Adapted from articles by R. W. Brock, M.A., LL.D., University of British Columbia, and Wyatt 
Malcolm, M.A., Dept. of Mines, Ottawa, in the Canada Year Book, 1921. 
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the Laurentian granites and gneisses, which latter, though once believed to be 
sedimentary, are now known to be deep-seated eruptive rocks, which pushed up ag 
molten material into the cold rocks above, lifting them as domes and themselves 
solidifying slowly far below the surface. These great domes of gneiss and granite, 
known as batholiths, are the commonest structure of the Archaean region. 

Though the Laurentian rocks are the Jowest, they are not the oldest, as the 
Keewatin rocks were already cold and solid at the period when they were heaved 
upward upon the shoulders of the Laurentian. The Keewatin rocks also consist 
chiefly of eruptive rocks, lava flows and volcanic ash now metamorphosed into 
greenstones and schists. With them are found in many places thick deposits of 
ordinary sediments, now changed into gneiss or mica-schist, together with the band- 
ed jasper and iron ore of the iron formation. 

Much marble or crystalline limestone is also found in the Grenville series of 
the southern Archaean, which is probably of the same age as the Keewatin. During 
that period thousands of feet of lava, ashes, mud and sand were laid down on a 
sea-bottom that has utterly vanished. This was followed by the eruption of the 
domes of gneiss, lifting the earlier rocks into great mountain ranges, which were 
afterwards worn down to stumps, disclosing their foundations of granite and gneiss 
enclosed in a rude network of Keewatin schist. 

The next formation, the Huronian, consists of a great sheet of boulder clay 
or tillite formed by wide-spread glaciers, and masses of water-formed sediments, now 
slate or quartzite or limestone. In many places the Huronian rocks still lie nearly 
flat on the worn surfaces of the older rocks, but in others they were caught in 
mountain-building operations and squeezed and rolled out into schists. The 
Animikie or Uppermost Huronian is also made up of sediments, very modern in 
appearance. 

The Keweenawan is the concluding formation of the Canadian Archaean, 
resulting from another outburst of volcanic activity. Thousands of feet of lava, 
ash rocks, coarse sandstones and conglomerates were piled up on various parts of 
the old continent. Keweenawen intrusives are considered the source of the ores 
of silver, nickel and copper mined on a great scale in northern Ontario. Altogether, 
more than half of the Dominion owes its present configuration to forms shaped in 
the Archaean rocks though overlaid and sometimes obscured by later activities. 

Palaeozoic formations are all well represented in Canada, limestones, shales 
and sandstones of its various ages (Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian and 
Carboniferous) contributing to the shaping of the country. These in many places 
lie almost undisturbed, but in far eastern Canada, where the Palaeozoic ended with 
the Appalachian mountain-building period, they are crumpled into great folds or 
torn asunder with profound faults. The Carboniferous of the Atlantic coast is 
valuable for its important coal-beds. 

The Mesozoic in its earlier formations (Triassic, Jurassic) is poorly represented 
in Canada, but its later formation, the Cretaceous, is of great importance, both for 
extent and economic features, its crumbling sandstones and shales underlying the 
prairies of western Canada and containing beds of coal at many places. During 
the Laramie period, a transition era between the Mesozoic and the Tertiary, were 
elevated the Rocky mountains, the latest and therefore the highest of the mountain 
ranges of Canada. 

By this time the continent was complete within its main outlines; but during 
the Tertiary, sediments were deposited in several small western basins, while in 
southern British Columbia volcanic eruptions covered thousands of square miles 
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with lava or ashes. Thereafter the climate grew colder, and with the Pleistocene 
or Quaternary began the Glacial Period, which continued for a long time but was 
relieved by at least one inter-glacial period characterized by a warm climate. At 
the close of the Glacial Period the surface of the northern part of the continent 
had been profoundly modified, “the vast accumulations of loose materials, due to ages 
of weathering, being scoured away from the central parts of the glaciated areas, 
leaving bare rounded surfaces of fresh rock, while nearer the edges of the ice-sheets 
boulder clay was spread out or long loops of moraine were heaped up, blocking 
the valleys and transforming the whole system of drainage’. During the subse- 
quent thawing of the ice-sheets, the melting ice in the upper part of the valleys of 
the northward-flowing Canadian rivers formed glacial lakes in which sheets of silt 
or sand were deposited, forming what are now thousands of square miles of the 
most fertile lands of Canada. Also, as a consequence of the heavy load of ice, 
which at some points was two miles thick, the land sank some hundreds of feet, 
leaving thousands of square miles beneath the sea when the ice-sheets began to 
thaw. Relieved of its burden of ice, the sunken portions of the continent rose 
again, exposing wide belts of marine clay on the coastal plains. Many of the richest 
soils and the flattest plains of Canada owe their fertility and their smoothness to 
the process just described. Thus the geologically recent episode of the Ice Age 
‘‘modified the old topography and hydrography of Canada, giving to one of the 
oldest lands under the sun its singularly youthful aspect’’. 


Geological Divisions.—<As a result of the process of geological development 
just described, the Canada of to-day may be divided into five main regions, each 
with distinctive characteristics of formation and present resources. A generally 
accepted division is as follows:— 

1. The Appalachian or Acadian region, occupying the Maritime provinces 
and the mountainous south-eastern side of the province of Quebec. 

2. The Canadian Shield or Laurentian Plateau, the vast upland surround- 
ing Hudson bay and stretching through twenty degrees of latitude to the 
Arctic circle and in places four or five degrees beyond it. 

3. The St. Lawrence Lowlands of southern Quebec and Ontario, extending 
south-west from the city of Quebec to the Detroit river. 

4. The Interior Continental Plain, contained between the western edge 
of the Canadian Shield and the Rocky mountains. 

5. The Cordilleran region, extending from the Rocky mountains to the 
Pacific coast. 

In addition two other less important regions may also be noted:—1l. The 
Arctic Archipelago, including the islands of the Arctic ocean north of Hudson bay 
and 2. The Lowlands of James and Hudson bays. These last two regions, while 
distinct as to formation and peculiarities, are yet of insufficient importance and 
interest to warrant the further more detailed mention given to the five principal 
regions. 

Appalachian Region.—The Appalachian region occupies the hilly part of 
southeastern Quebec and the Maritime provinces. Here during remote geological 
ages the sedimentary beds of limestone, sandstone and shale that had been deposited 
beneath the sea were folded into mountain ranges, hardened, and intruded by igneous 
rocks. During long succeeding ages these mountains have been subdued, and little 
is left that may be regarded as mountains except the Notre Dame range of Quebec 
with a general elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet and with peaks rising above 3,500 
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feet, the broken hilly country of the northwestern part of New Brunswick, a section 
of this province bordering the bay of Fundy, and a central ridge in Nova Scotia. 

In the ordinary processes of erosion much of the loosened material resulting 
from rock decay was carried seaward, and in recent times glaciation denuded a 
great deal of the more elevated sections of country, leaving barely enough soil 
to support a forest growth. 

In some places sediments have been deposited subsequently to the great folding 
processes of earlier ages; they are unaltered, easily attacked by weathering agencies 
and are overlain by an ample depth of soil. The soils of Prince Edward Island, 
the Annapolis-Cornwallis valley and other sections are derived from these sand- 
stones and shales of later deposition, the shales producing the clayey constituents 
and the sandstones yielding the sand that renders the soil porous and tillable. 
Calcareous slates have in places such as in Carleton and York counties, New Bruns- 
wick, broken down into fertile soils. In eastern Quebec sufficient soil has been 
retained in the valleys to render the Jand arable. The great fertility of the reclaimed 
marshes of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is due to the fine silt deposited by the 
tides by which they were formerly submerged. 

In Canada the Appalachian extension is found to possess many of the minerals 
which have placed some of the eastern States in the foremost rank of mineral and 
industrial districts of the world. Important deposits of coal, gypsum, and gold are 
mined in Nova Scotia. Of lesser but still considerable importance are the iron, 
stone and building material industries; manganese, antimony, tripolite and barite 
are also mined, and some attention has been paid to copper. The principal minerals 
of New Brunswick are gypsum, iron, coal, stone for building purposes and grind- 
stones, clays, antimony, manganese, minera] water and oil-bearing shales. Natural 
gas is also a commercial product. The chief asbestos mines of the world are situated 
in the southeastern part of the province of Quebec, where there are also important 
deposits of chrome iron ore, copper and pyrite. Iron ores and gold also occur. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence lowlands consist of the gener- 
ally level, arable land south of the Laurentian plateau. This lies on both sides of 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec, reaching south to the international boundary, 
occupies the eastern part of Ontario, east of a line running southward from a point 
about 50 miles west of Ottawa, and forms that portion of Ontario lying southwest 
of a line extending from Kingston to Georgian bay. 

These lowlands are among the most fertile of Canada’s agricultural sections. 
They are underlain by flat-lying shales and limestones which yield readily to 
weathering. The physiographic features are favourable, and the residual material ’ 
derived from the decomposition of limestones and shales results in a fertile, calear- 
eous, clayey soil. The loose surface deposits are of great depth, in places exceeding 
200 feet. 

The region was overridden by the great glacier, but the glaciation had apparently 
slight denuding effect on this part of the country, and served to mix the loose mate- 
rials resulting from the weathering of the shales and limestones, and contributed 
the potash-bearing ingredients transported from the granitic areas of the Laurentian 
plateau. 

In its mineral deposits the area is very similar to the state of New York, its 
Palaeozoic rocks containing frequent occurrences of petroleum, natural gas, salt, 
gypsum and other non-metallic minerals. In addition, clay products, cement 
and other building materials are produced in large quantities. 
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Laurentian Plateau.—North of the valley of the St. Lawrence, from New- 
foundland to beyond the lake of the Wocds, and enclosing Hudson bay like a 
huge V, is an area of pre-Cambrian rocks, estimated to cover 2,000,000 square 
miles, or over one-half of Canada. 

The plateau is underlain by hardened sediments and igneous rocks. The 
latter are much more widespread than the former, however, and granitic types 
predominate. Considerable inequalities of surface have been augmented by glacial 
action and a further effect of glaciation was the denuding of much of this region 
of its soil. Generally speaking, therefore, the physiographic and soil conditions 
are not favourable to agricultural pursuits. Over a great part of the area, how- 
ever, sufficient soil has been retained to support a forest growth, although insuffi- 
cient for agriculture. Within the plateau there are some valleys where areas of 
softer rock have afforded a greater abundance of soil that has not been removed 
by glaciation, and beautiful cultivated fields lend a pleasing contrast to the surround- 
ing forest. In places the sediments deposited in the basins of glacial lakes have 
reduced the inequalities of the surface and produced large level areas of arable land. 
Interesting examples of these are furnished by the Clay Belt of northern Ontario 
and Quebec, traversed by the Canadian National railway, and by the flat section 
of country along the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway a few miles north 
of Sudbury. 

The rocks of this pre-Cambrian formation are remarkable for the variety of 
useful and valuable minerals they contain. Iron, copper, nickel, cobalt, silver, 
gold, platinum, lead, zinc, arsenic, pyrite, mica, apatite, graphite, feldspar, quartz, 
corundum, tale, actinolite, the rare earths, ornamental stones and gems, building 
materials, etc., are all found, and are, or have been, profitably mined. Most of the 
other minerals, both common and rare, that are used in the arts have been found. 
Diamonds have not been located, but from their discovery in glacial drift from 
this area, it is altogether probable that they occur. 

A tongue of these pre-Cambrian rocks extends into New York state and supports 
some large and varied mineral industries. Another extension crosses over from 
Canada into Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. In it are located the Michigan 
copper mines and the great lake Superior iron ranges. Along the southern edge of 
the pre-Cambrian in Canada there are the copper and gold deposits of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, the gold ranges of the lake of the Woods, the silver of Thunder bay, 
a succession of iron ranges occcrring at intervals from Minnesota to the province 
of Quebec, the copper rocks of Michipicoten and Bruce Mines, the Sudbury copper- 
nickel deposits (probably the largest high-grade ore bodies in the world), the Mont- 
real river and Cobalt silver areas, the world-famous Porcupine and other gold 
deposits, the corundum deposits of eastern Ontario, the magnetites of eastern 
Ontario and Quebec and their large apatite-mica deposits. In the far north about 
Coronation gulf, are rocks that will warrant prospecting, since they bear native 
copper very similar to the great Michigan occurrences. 

Interior Continental Plain.—The greater portions of Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan that lie outside-of the pre-Cambrian and the province of Alberta are pre- 
eminently agricultural, the flat-lying shales and sandstones having weathered down 
into the clays and clay loams which have made the plains one of the great wheat 
producing districts of the world. The greatest proportion of the surface deposits 
is derived from these underlying rocks. Some large stretches of the region, how- 
ever, were submerged by glacial lakes in which fine silts and clays, carried down 
from the surrounding land and introduced by glacial streams, were deposited. Such 
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is the very fertile Red River valley. This is a part of the bed of a great lake that 
extended from the Laurentian plateau west to the Manitoba escarpment; it reached 
southward into the United States and northward 100 miles beyond lake Winnipeg. 
The sedimentary rocks which underlie the greater part of the Interior Plain 
are chiefly of Cretaceous age and contain coal, building stones, clays, some of them 
high grade and cement materials. Natural gas over wide areas and under great 
pressure has been tapped in northern Alberta, and some oil has been encountered in the 
southwest. The lower sandstones of the Cretaceous along the Athabaska river, 
where they come to the surface, are for miles saturated with bitumen. These tar 
sands will probably average 12 per cent in maltha or asphaltum. Recent prospect- 
ing has discovered oil at Pouce Coupé on the Peace river, and at Fort Norman, 
on the Mackenzie river, near the Arctic circle. At other points in the Devonian 
rocks of the Mackenzie basin oil indications occur. The lignites of the eastern 
plains are useful for local purposes, and highly bituminized coals are found as the 
mountains are approached. Vast areas are underlain by lignite beds in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, and the reserves of bituminous coal in Alberta are enormous. 
Gold is found in a number of the rivers coming from the mountains. Gypsum is 
quarried in Manitoba and important deposits also occur in Northern Alberta. 
Beds of salt have been discovered by drilling near McMurray, Northern Alberta. 


Cordilleran Region.—The Cordilleran belt in South America, in Mexico, 
and in the western States, is recognized as one of the greatest mining regions of the 
world, noted principally for its wealth in gold, silver, copper and Jead. The Cor- 
dilleras stand unparalleled in the world for the continuity, extent and variety of 

‘their mineral resources. In Canada and in Alaska this belt maintains its reputa- 
tion, although in both, for the greater part, it is unprospected. In Canada the belt 
has a length of 1,300 miles and a width of 400 miles. It is pre-eminently a great 
mining region. Its rocks range from the oldest formations to the youngest; vulcan- 
ism and mountain building processes have repeatedly been active. The chief 
products of its lode mines in Canada are copper, gold, silver, lead and zinc. The 
Yukon territory is noted for its production of placer gold and is now attracting 
attention with rich silver ores. In addition to these minerals there are, within the 
same region, enormous resources of coal of excellent quality, varying from lignite 
to anthracite, and conveniently distributed. 

The surface of the region is generally mountainous, though the interior section 
is reduced to an elevated plateau. Agricultural pursuits are therefore limited to 
the valleys. In these there are numerous terraces composed of silt carried down 
by streams issuing from former glaciers, the latter acting as eroding agents on the’ 
underlying rocks. These valley deposits are fertile and are well adapted to fruit 
culture. 


2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1922.1 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most important reports 
and articles treating of the economic geology of Canada published during 1922. 
Brief notes are given on the contents of the most important reports. This paper 
also indicates where detailed information regarding the mineral resources of the 
country may be obtained, since the articles referred to, although recently published, 
do not necessarily contain the best and most complete information on the subject. 


Contributed by Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Canada 
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The numbers appearing after the names of writers or articles refer to the publishers 
listed at the end. 

Asbestos —Asbestos of the chrysotile variety is found at an elevation of 2,800 
feet above the railway 3 miles north of Arrowhead, British Columbia. It occurs, 
according to M. F. Bancroft’, in a belt of serpentine derived by alteration from a 
dyke of basic igneous rock. Slip fibre 4 to 5 inches long is found and cross fibre 
5 to 2of aninch long. An interesting description by W. A. Rukeyser of the Quebee 
asbestos deposits appears in the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. 

Coal.—Field investigations are continued from year to year with a view to 
broadening our knowledge of the extensive coal fields of Canada. During the 
year the results of investigations by J. D. Mackenzie, J. R. Marshall and W. L. 
Uglow in the Cumberland coal field, British Columbia’, the Kananaskis area, 
Alberta,' and the North Thompson River area, British Columbia,!° respectively, 
were published. <A well illustrated detailed report by John A. Allan on the Drum- 
heller coal field, the source of an important supply of domestic fuel, appeared as 
one of a series of publications issued by the Scientific and Industrial Research 
Council of Alberta. This Council also published in its second annual report the 
results of analyses and boiler tests, and notes on storage and utilization of Alberta 
coals, 

Copper.—An interesting and unusual type of copper deposit at the Drum 
Lummon mine on the west coast of British Columbia is described by V. Dolmage.! 
The ore, which consists of chalcocite, bornite and chalcopyrite, occurs in pegmatite 
dykes near their contact with the altered quartz diorite of the Coast Range bath- 
olith. Chalcocite and bornite in nearly equal proportions constitute over 90 p.c. 
of the ore minerals. The ores also carry gold and silver. Copper deposits on 
Lasqueti island are described by J. D. Mackenzie.! 

Iron.—Interest has been manifested for several years in the Belcher islands, 
Hudson bay, as a source of iron ore. As a result of investigations made in 1921, 
G. A. Young! reports that the iron-formation consists of five bands in which highly 
ferruginous zones 10 to 50 feet thick occur. Although no deposits of commercial 
value under existing conditions were seen, four representative samples gave on 
analysis 35-42 per cent to 44-96 per cent of metallic iron. A paper by F. Hille* 
on the Mattawin iron range, Ontario, contains notes on the character of the ore 
and the commercial possibilities of the deposit. The iron ore deposits of Deroche 
and adjoining townships are briefly described by S. Brunton! and a brief description 
by W. H. Collins of the geological features of the various types of iron ores of 
Ontario appears in the Canadian Mining Journal]. 

Gold.—Gold continues to hold a position of increasing importance in Canada’s 
mineral industry, and as a result the gold deposits receive considerable attention 
from economic geologists. In a report entitled “Ontario Gold Deposits, their 
Character, Distribution and Productiveness’’*, P. E. Hopkins presents concisely a: 
wealth of information regarding the mode of occurrence of the gold deposits off 
Ontario and the extent of mining operations. C. W. Knight, in presenting a study 
of the Lightning River gold area, Ontario,’ directs the prospector to the search for 
gold in the vicinity of feldspar porphyry and quartz porphyry intrusives. 

J. ©, Murray in a paper on the Shear Zones of Porcupine* points to the fact 
that not only do the ores occur in the vicinity of porphyry intrusives, but that 
shearing and deformation are essential to the localization of the ore bodies. The 
gold deposits of the Larder Lake area lie, according to H. C. Cooke’, within bodies 
of dolomite which were formed by the alteration of other rocks along sheared zones, 
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The gold occurs as thin leaflets in the free state in fine fractures in quartz of the 
quartz veins cutting the dolomite. The gold is of later age than the quartz and 
the pyrite and it is stated that absolutely no connection exists between the concen- 
tration of pyrite, the only sulphide in the rock, and the gold content. 

Reports appeared during the year on other areas in Ontario where gold has 
been discovered and development work done. Among these are reports on the 
Goudreau areal * by E. Thomson and A. G. Burrows, on the Schreiber area? by 
P. E. Hopkins, on the Boston-Skead area’ by A. G. Burrows and P. E. Hopkins, on 
the Wanapitei areat by T. T. Quirke, and on the Black River area? by D. G. H. 
Wright. There were reports also by B. R. MacKay on the placers of the Chaudiére 
River basin, Quebec', and by H. C. Cooke on the Rice Lake area, Manitoba!. 

Investigations made by W. A. Johnston in the Cariboo district, British Colum- 
bia,’> show that there is still a large amount of gold in this district that is recover- 
able by dredging. The placers of Cedar creek, which have yielded considerable 
gold during the last year, are described by W. A. Johnston‘, the gold-quartz veins 
of the Bridge River area, British Columbia!, by W. S. McCann, the quartz veins 
of the Barkerville area by W. L. Uglow®, and the Surf Inlet mine by V. Dolmage!. 

Nickel.—A concise description of the Shebandowan, Ontario, nickel-copper 
deposits is given by J. G. Cross*. The ore occurs in lenses 2 to 20 feet wide and 
carries nickel, copper, and cobalt, and quite an appreciable amount of rare metals 
of the platinum group. The nickel-copper deposits of the Oiseau River area, Mani- 
toba, consist, according to H. C. Cooke!, of pyrrhotite carrying more or less pent- 
landite and chalcopyrite. The deposits are found as irregularly shaped accumula- 
‘tions, or segregations, within a gabbro sill near what was originally its base. 

Oil-shale.—Oil-shales are shales carrying organic matter from which oil can 
be obtained by retorting. They arouse increasing interest as the possible exhaustion 
of the world’s petroleum resources forces itself upon public attention. The oil- 
shales of Canada that have attracted greatest attention are those of southeastern 
New Brunswick. A report on a detailed investigation made by W. J. Wright on 
a deposit at Albert Mines! contains descriptions of the geological formations and 
their structural features, the results of analyses of many samples, and suggestions 
as to how to test further the commercial possibilities of the deposit. There are 
other deposits in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, but no detailed work was done 
on them. The results of experimental work in retorting the shales of the Rosevale 
area are presented by W. 8S. McCann!. 

Petroleum.—Considerable information was published' during 1922 on the, 
geology of Mackenzie River basin, more particularly in its relation to the petroleum 
possibilities of that part of Canada. A detailed description is given by A. E. 
Cameron of the sedimentary formations underlying the area to the southwest of © 
Great Slave lake, an area drained by Hay and Buffalo rivers. E. J. Whittaker 
reports on geological observations made between Great Slave lake and Simpson, 
M. Y. Williams on the geology east of Mackenzie river between Simpson and 
Wrigley and G. S. Hume on the geology of North Nahanni and Root rivers west 
of the Mackenzie. General structural features of Mackenzie basin are described 
by D. B. Dowling. 

A consideration of the utilization of the bituminous sands of Athabaska river 
is presented by S. C. Ells in the summary report of the Mines Branch, Department 
of Mines, Ottawa, and by K. A. Clark in the second annual report of the 
Scientific and Industrial Research Council of Alberta. 
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The Department of Lands, British Columbia, published a report by John A. 
Dresser on the results of borings made by the provincial government for oil near 
Peace river northwest of Hudson Hope. Five borings were made, but only a trace 
of oil was obtained. Suggestions are given in the report as to locations for further 
exploratory drilling. 

Silver.—The Salmon River area, British Columbia, has recently been forced 
upon the attention of the mining public by the big dividends paid by the Premier 
mine. The ore deposits, which have been described by 8. J. Schofield and G. 
_ Hanson,! are rich in silver and gold. The ore was deposited in fissures and shear 
zones from solutions emanating from the intrusive granite magma of the Coast 
Range batholith. The deposits were afterwards to some extent enriched by 
secondary action. 

The results of a re-study by C. W. Knight of the Cobalt mining district were 
published in the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. In summing up, the writer 
states that it is not likely that operations in Cobalt will ever again reach their past 
magnitude, but maintains that mining will doubtless be carried on for generations 
in or around Cobalt, or in the outlying areas of Gowganda, South Lorrain, Casey, 
Montreal river and elsewhere in the district. In this connection it is interesting 
to know that work in South Lorrain has been revived and very rich silver ore is 
being mined. Another point of interest is the evidence presented by J. M. Bell in 
the Bulletin of the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy of oxidation having taken 
place to a depth of at least 420 feet. A further contribution to the geology of 
Cobalt is made by A. R. Whitman in the University of California publications; it 
is claimed that the ores were deposited in joints developed as a result of folding 
subsequent to the solidification of the diabase and that they were derived from 
the diabase sheet itself, transported, and deposited through diffusion in relatively 
stagnant water. A consideration by E. S. Bastin of the nature of the silver- 
depositing solutions at Cobalt appears in Bulletin 735 of the United States 
Geologica] Survey. 

Further studies by W. E. Cockfield! in the Mayo district, Yukon, show that 
the argentiferous lead ores of Davidson mountains are very similar to those of 
Keno hill although not quite so rich in silver. Other reports on silver producing 
areas are made by A. G. Burrows on Gowganda,’ by G. Hanson on Upper Kitzault 
river,! and by A. L. Parsons on the Thunder Bay area.’ 

Miscellaneous —F. J. Alcock! describes in considerable detail the geology of 
the lead-zine deposits of Lemieux township, Quebec. The lead and zinc minerals 
occur in veins cutting Devonian shales and limestones and are thought to be genetic- 
ally related to deep-seated intrusives. The feldspar deposits in the Ottawa district 
are described in a paper by N. B. Davis°, who directs attention to a deposit in Derry 
township where a fine grade of cream or buff coloured feldspar is produced. 

H. §. Spence is the author of two valuable monographs published in 1922, 
one on talc and soapstone in Canada, and one on barium and strontium in Canada.” 
These monographs contain descriptions of the known occurrences of the minerals 
in Canada, of the methods of mining and preparing the minerals for the market, 
and of their uses. A report by J. Keele and L. H. Cole presents the results of investi- 
gations into the character and extent of the structural materials to be found along 
the St. Lawrence river between Prescott and Lachine.” 

Preliminary statements regarding investigations on the alkali deposits of 
western Canada and mineral pigments in eastern Canada have been made respect- 
ively by L. H. Cole and H. Frechette.” J. Keele describes in the Transactions of 
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the Royal Society of Canada the occurrence of certain clays and sands in the basin 
of Moose river, Ontario, that are thought to be of Cretaceous age; some of the clays 
are high grade refractories. H.V. Ellsworth, in describing the radium-bearing 
pegmatites of Ontario', states that radium and thorium minerals occur in the pegma- 
tites in relatively great abundance, so disseminated that it appears improbable that 
concentrations will be found sufficiently large and rich to be of commercial value. 

In addition to the above, much valuable information on the development of 
the mining industry is contained in the annual reports of the various provincial 
departments of mines. 


Sources or Reports AND ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE Text: 1Geological Survey, Ottawa. 2Min2s 
Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa. %Department of Mines, Toronto, Ontario. 4Canadian Mining ° 
Journal, Gardenvale, Quebec. ‘Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, Drummond Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


III.—_SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA.! 


Seismology—the branch of science which treats of earthquakes—has received 
considerable attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally 
recognized that earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and 
are characteristic of the newer mountain and coast regions where abrupt changes 
in level are present. Seismological researches, while recording their location, 
duration and intensity, seek to determine particular causes. They ascertain the 

_ physical properties of the earth’s crust and interior as revealed by the peculiarities 
of the recorded waves after their passage through the earth. Instruments as 
developed by seismological research for the better recording of earth tremors are 
being used commercially in many ways, not the least important being for the 
mapping out of underground densities in order to locate minerals and oil without 
frequent and expensive borings. 

During the years for which records are available, Canada has been but slightly 
affected by earthquakes. Historically a record shows that the St. Lawrence valley 
was shaken by a great quake in 1663. In 1899 a great disturbance occurred in 
Alaska at Yukatat bay, very close to Canadian territory. Slight shocks are very 
occasionally experienced in British Columbia and along the drainage system from 
the Great Lakes to the sea, but no damage to property or loss of life has been caused 
within the past century. It may be said that no active fault lines of any importance 
are found in Canada. 

At present five seismologic stations, all maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, are in active operation in Canada, and are situated at Halifax, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Saskatoon and Victoria. Two of these—at Toronto and Victoria—are 
under the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
while the three remaining stations are controlled by the Dominion Observatory 
Branch of the Department of the Interior, with the assistance and co-operation 
of the universities at Halifax and Saskatoon. 

The records for Toronto and Victoria are published from Toronto, whence 
monthly bulletins are issued to seismological observatories interested, giving full 
details of all quakes as registered. The records for Ottawa, Saskatoon and Halifax 
are published from Ottawa. Monthly bulletins are issued to about 230 seismo- 
logical observatories interested giving full details of the quakes as registered. These 


‘Contributed by Ernest A. Hodgson, M. A., Seismologist, Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
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are supplemented yearly by a publication giving the location of epicentres of all 
earthquakes of which any trace is registered at Ottawa. Data are gathered from 
all the reporting seismological stations of the world. 

Regular research work in seismology is carried on at Ottawa where the full 
time of two seismologists is given to the work of earthquake study alone. The 
reports are issued in the publications of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 


The natural and instrumental data for each station are as follows:— 


Halifar.—Lat., 44° 38’ N.; Long., 63° 36’ W.; Alt., 47-3 m. Substrata, carbonaceous slate. Equip- 
ment:—Small Mainka Pendulum Seismograph, Mechanical registration. Components N.S., E.W. Mass 
‘of each 139:3 kgm. Period of each, 10 sec. Damping ratio of each, 6:1. Magnification of each, about 60. 
Time is checked automatically each hour by signal from Western Union Telegraph and is to be depended 
on to one or two seconds. 

Ottawa.—Lat., 45° 23’ 38” N.; Long., 75° 42’ 57” W.; Alt.,82m. Substrata, boulder clay over limestone 
(Ordovician). Equipment:—(1) Bosch Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent 
components, N.S.,E£.W. Mass of each 200¢m. Period of each, about 5-5sec. Damping ratios,N.S., 2:1,5.W., 

-18:1. Magnification of each, 120. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. 
Independent components, N.S., E.W. Mass ofeach, 1lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of each, 
20:1. Magnification of each, 250. (3) Wiechert Vertical Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Mass, 
80 kgm. Period, 6sec. Damping ratio, 20:1. Magnification, about 160. (4) A deformation Instrument. 
Photographic registration. Components, N.S.,E.W. Mass of each, about 20 gm. Period of each, about 
36sec. Undamped. Used for determination of tilt. The time service at Ottawa is that of the Dominion 
Observatory and the registration on the record is kept correct to within 0-2 sec. 

Toronto.—Lat., 48° 40’ N.; Long., 79° 24’ W.; Alt., 115-5 m. Substrata, sand and gravel on boulder 
clay to a depth of about 15 m. then shale over crystalline rock (Laurentian) to a depth of about 335-5 metres. 
Equipment:—(1) Milne Seismograph. Photographic registration. E.W. component. Mass, 0-23 kgm. 
Period, 18 sec. No damping. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. 
Independent components, N.S., E.W., Mass of each, 1 lb. Period of each, 12 sec. Damping ratio of 
eacn, 20:1. Magnification of each, 150. 

Time markings by Toronto Observatory clock. The registration has an error of 2 sec. The time is 
checked by meridian transits. 

Saskatoon.—Lat., 52°08’ N.; Long., 106° 40’ W.; Alt.,515m. Substrata, clay and sand. Equipment: 
Small Mainka Pendulum Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Components, N.S., E.W. Mass of 
each, 139-3 kgm. Period of each, approximately 9 sec. Damping ratio of each, 5:1. Magnification of 
each about 60. 

Time by local clock, checked occasionally by telephone with train time. ‘ 

Victoria.—Lat., 48° 24’ 50” N.; Long., 123° 19’ 28” W.; Alt.,67-6m. Substrata, igneous rock. Equip- 
ment:—(1) Milne Seismograph. Photographic registration. E.W. comp. Mass, 0-23 kgm. Period, 18 
sec. No damping. (2) Milne-Shaw Horizontal Seismographs. Photographic registration. Independent 
components, N.S.,E.W. Massofeach,1lb. Period of each, 12sec. Damping ratio of each, 20:1. Magni- 
fication of eack, 250. (3) Wiechert Vertical Seismograph. Mechanical registration. Mass, 80 kgm. 
Period, 5 sec. Magnification, 70. 

Time service of the meteorological station. Registration correct to + 1 sec. 


IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA.! 


Introduction.—It is a well known fact that, at a geologically recent period, 
practically the whole of Canada from the Rocky mountains east was covered with 
glacial ice which, slowly advancing southward, reached as far as Central Missouri. 
Whatever vegetation may have flourished in Canada before the glacial period was 
gradually forced to migrate southward as the ice advanced. During this retreat 
many species were no doubt wiped out of existence, but a certain number, belonging 
perhaps largely to types which now are found in the arctic regions, managed to sur- 
vive. In fact, we must surmise that, during the glecial period, the vegetation 
immediately in front of the continental ice was arctic in character and that, when 
the glaciation reached its maximum, those parts of. the United States which were 
immediately to the south of the ice had a flora similar to that now existing in the 
far north. 

With the return of a warmer climate and the gradual recession of the continental 
ice, vegetation began to move back northward, with the arctic types as a vanguard 
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M. O. Malte, Ph. D., published in Canada Year Book, 1915, and also as Museum Bulletin No. 26, Geological 
Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa, 1917. 
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followed by more temperate and southern ones. Generally speaking, the Canadian 
flora, as it exists today, may therefore be said to be composed of immigrants that 
took possession of the country after the glacial period and established themselves 
in botanical] provinces in accordance with their specific requirements. These botanical 
provinces, generally referred to as zones, are briefly described in the following pages. 


The Arctic Zone.—Botanically, the arctic zone is the region lying north of 
the tree line. In Canada it extends far to the south of the arctic circle, especially 
in the eastern parts of the Dominion. Its southern limit is, roughly, a line running 
from the estuary of the Mackenzie river to the mouth of the Churchill river on the 
west coast of Hudson bay. East of Hudson bay, the tree line, 1.e., the southern 
boundary of the arctic zone, runs from about lat. 56° on Richmond gulf to the 
mouth of George river on the eastern shore of Ungava bay, and from there in a 
southeasterly direction along the coast of Labrador to Hamilton inlet. South of 
Hamilton inlet a narrow strip along the coast as far south as the strait of Belle Isle 
and extending a short distance to the west from there is also barren of real trees 
and therefore has an arctic aspect. This strip can hardly be included in the arctic 
zone proper, however, although a few arctic plants may be found there; the lack 
of trees and the barren appearance in general are caused by the arctic current 
which flows from the north along the coast and through the strait of Belle Isle. 

The vegetation in the arctic zone is generally of a low-growing and even dwarf- 
ed type. The woody plants, even when half a century old or more, reach a very 
inconspicuous height in comparison with their next of kin farther south and are 
‘often prostrate or even trailing along the ground. In the mcre northern parts of 
the arctic zone the most conspicuous woody plants are willows and dwarf birches. 
Further south, on the tundra, i.e., the more or less boggy lowlands north of the tree 
line, the woody plants are chiefly represented by members of the blueberry family. 

In respect to herbaceous vegetation, the arctic flora of Canada is very closely 
related to the so-called circumpolar flora in genera]. Not only are there many 
species in arctic Canada which occur all around the north pole, but in general 
characteristics the Canadian arctic plants are very similar to arctic plants else- 
where, particularly to those growing in Greenland and arctic Europe. 

A striking form of growth encountered in many species is the dense, compact, 
bunchy type, which especially is found well developed on rocky ground in the 
northern sections of the arctic zone. This form of growth is characteristic also 
of arid and semi-arid regions in hot climates, and at first sight it may seem strange 
that it should also be found in the arctic. The arctic zone, however, from a plant’ 
physiological point of view, is somewhat akin to arid regions farther south. In 
the latter regions the bunch growth is generally considered to be associated with 
a shortage of water supply in the ground, and to some extent the same may be 
said of arctic areas. The ground may apparently be well supplied with moisture, 
but the plants relying upon the moisture are often unable to utilize it on account of 
the temperature in the ground being at times so low- that the water-absorbing 
parts of the plants are incapable of functioning. 

Compactness of growth is also displayed by a number of plants which, although 
not growing in defined bunches, form dense and often rather extended mats. On 
the other hand, there are quite a number of species which grow neither in bunches 
nor in mats; tHese are particularly common on the tundra. 

Practically all arctic plants are perennials. Owing to the shortness of the 
season they are often caught by early frost while the blossoms are still undeveloped 
and before their fruit has ripened. Indeed, many species regularly enter the winter 
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in this condition and hibernate with flower and leaf buds in an advanced stage of 
development. When the returning sun again wakes them up to renewed activity, 
they are therefore ready to spring into blossom over-night, as it were, and to present 
a surprisingly rapid development of vegetative as well as of floral organs. 


The Sub-arctic Forest Zone.—The sub-arctic or so-called coniferous forest 
extends, in the east, from the arctic zone southward to a line running approximately 
from Anticosti to the south end of lake Winnipeg. This line is practically identical 
with the northern limits of the white and the red pine. West of lake Winnipeg the 
- sub-arctic forest is bounded to the south and west by the prairies and the foot- 
hills of the Rocky mountains, respectively. The Gaspé peninsula and sections of 
New Brunswick may also be included in the sub-arctic forest zone. 

The sub-arctic forest, as the name indicates, is decidedly boreal. The trees 
do not reach any imposing height and the number of species which make up the 
forest is small in comparison with the number occurring in the hardwood forest 
zone to the south. The sub-arctic forest is largely coniferous in character, the 
black and white spruce being the dominating trees. Of the other coniferous trees 
the Banksian pine is the most important species. It reaches perfection in the 
western part of the zone and constitutes the chief source of supply of lumber for the 
northern prairie region. The other trees characteristic’ of the zone in general are 
aspen and balsam poplar, white birch, larch, and balsam fir. Between the gulf 
of St. Lawrence and lake Winnipeg, white cedar, white elm, and ash are occasionally 
met with, but these trees cannot be properly considered as belonging to the sub- 
arctic forest. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the sub-arctic forest is the abundance 
of berry shrubs such as gooseberries, currants, blueberries, raspberries, yellow- 
berries, and high-bush cranberries. Another is the remarkable uniformity, in 
general character as well as in species, exhibited throughout the zone. This lack 
of variety is especially marked in the vegetation of the bogs, which are very numer- 
ous throughout the zone, the species encountered in the bogs of any one part of 
the zone being characteristic of practically the whole sub-arctic forest. 

The herbaceous flora of the sub-arctic forest is also remarkably uniform through- 
’ out, and hardly a species is found that does not occur either in the arctic zone or 
in the hardwood forest zone to the south. A noteworthy exception to this rule 
is a small water lily, in fact the smallest of the water lillies, which is found in this 
area only. 

The sub-arctic forest zone is as yet almost undisturbed by settlers except in 
some sections of the so-called clay belts of northern Quebec and Ontario. It forms 
a vast reserve of national wealth and may in the future furnish the chief supply 
of wood for the pulp and paper industries in eastern North America. | 


The Hardwood Forest Zone.—The hardwood forest zone includes all eastern 
Canada, south of the sub-arctic forest, with the exception of a small region in south- 
ern Ontario. It is characterized chiefly by deciduous trees, the principal ones being 
basswood, sugar maple, red maple, black ash, white ash, white elm, yellow birch, 
red oak, burr oak, and beech. Of the coniferous trees white pine, red pine, hem- 
lock, and white cedar are the most important. The underbrush, although very 
variable and made up of a great number of species, is generally rather scanty and 
becomes conspicuous, as a component of the forest, only along its borders or where 
the woods are open. Among the most typical shrubs may be mentioned service 
berry, moosewood, purple flowering raspberry, sumach, poison ivy, and arrow- 


wood. 
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As the rainfall is abundant throughout the zone, the herbaceous vegetation, 
where light and soil conditions are favourable, is rich in both species and individuals. 
In the woods proper it is rather insignificant after the foliage of the trees is fully 
developed. In the spring, however, it is very luxuriant and, especially where the soil 
is rich and deep, there is a magnificient display of beautifully coloured and showy 
flowers, for instance trillium, bellwort, dog’s-tooth viclet, showy orchis, jack-in-the- 
pulpit, spring beauty, violets (blue, yellow and white forms), hepatica, dutchman’s 
breeches, squirrel corn, bloodroot, pepper-root, barren strawberry, flowering winter- 
green, blue phlox, etc. Others, less conspicuous but characteristic of the hard- 
wood forest’s spring flora, are species of sedges, wild ginger, blue cohosh, mitre- 
wort, star flower, showy lady’s slipper, etc. Characteristic of the bogs of the zone 
are, among others, various species of orchids and the pitcher-plant. The autumn 
flowers are chiefly members of the composite family, with asters, golden rods, and 
joe-pye in greatest profusion. ; 

Very characteristic of the hardwood forest zone is the autumnal colouring of 
the leaves of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants which lasts a comparatively long 
time, from about the first week of September to the second week in October, depend- 
ent on the dryness of the season. During that period a splendid display of colours 
is exhibited, especially in open, mixed woods where the underbrush is well developed. 
Shades of yellow, golden bronze, red and scarlet are mixed in a gorgeous symphony 
of colours, generally marvellously modulated by the sombre, deep, dark or bluish 
green of the conifers which are dotted among the deciduous trees. No such wealth 
of autumnal colour is met with in any of the other zones. 


The Carolinian Zone.—This zone is confined to a small tract of land in 
southern Ontario, bounded to the south by lake Erie and to the north by a line 
running approximately from the northern shore of lake Ontario to Windsor. In 
general physiognomy it is rather similar to the hardwood forest flora just described, 
but differs greatly in its characteristic species which are decidedly southern. It 
exhibits a large number of plants, woody as well as herbaceous, which occur no- 
where else in Canada. 

The most characteristic trees are the hickories (six species), the oaks (ten 
species), black walnut, chestnut, and sycamore. Less abundant and more local 
in their distribution are the cucumber tree, the tulip tree, the flowering dogwood, 
which all have beautiful and very conspicuous flowers, the papaw, the red mul- 
berry, the American crabapple, the sour gum, the sassafrass, and others. 

The herbaceous vegetation is very rich and at least a hundred species which 
occur nowhere else in Canada are found in the zone. A few of the most conspic- 
uous ones may be mentioned, viz.: yellow nelumbo or lotus flower, may apple, 
wild lupine, tick trefoil, flowering spurge, swamp rose mallow, wild pansy, prickly 
pear, poke milkweed, wild potato vine, downy phlox, water-leaf, bee balm, fox- 
glove, tall bell flower, great lobelia, ironweed, dense button snakeroot, prairie dock, 
cup plant, sunflowers, tall coreopsis, Indian plantain and showy lady’s slipper. 

Golden seal and ginseng were at one time abundant but are now practically 
extinct. Indeed a similar fate is also threatening many of the other species charac- 
teristic of the zone, on account of the clearing of the land for agricultural purposes. 


The Prairie.—Under the general term prairie is understood the vast grass- 
covered area of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. It is 
bounded to the east and north by the sub-arctic forest and to the west by the foot- 
hills of the Rocky mountains. 
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The prairie, which begins a few miles east of Winnipeg, has been subdivided 
into three zones, known as the first, second and third ‘“‘ prairie steppes.’? These 
steppes are rather indefinite, botanically speaking, and they have one thing in common 
as far as the vegetation is concerned. The luxuriance and general appearance of 
their flora are to a conspicuous degree dependent on the rain and snowfall. In the 
case of the spring vegetation, the rainfall during the previous year and the snow- 
fall during the preceding winter are dominant factors, so much so that, in the event 
of lack of sufficient precipitation, the spring flora may in certain years be either 
very poorly represented or even almost entirely absent. The summer and fall 
vegetation are to an equal extent dependent on the present season’s precipitation 
and thus it may happen that a district which one year displays a luxuriant growth, 
rich in species and individuals, may in a following year appear almost barren of 
_ flowering plants. Lack of precipitation is also largely responsible for the fact that 
in some seasons the grass vegetation, so characteristic of the prairie, may remain 
practically at a standstill without heads or seeds being formed. 

First Prairie Steppe-—This area includes ‘‘ the low plain of Manitoba, bounded 
by a line of elevated country, which commences at the international boundary at 
a point some distance west of Emerson, and extends northwestwardly under the 
names of Pembina, Riding, Duck, Porcupine and Pas mountains.”’ ; 

The southeastern part of the area so defined differs from the true prairie in 
that it is characterized by many woodland plants which have their home east of 
the Great Lakes but which occur rarely, if at all, between lake Huron and the Mani- 
toba border. Among these plants may be mentioned nettle tree, basswood, wild 
plum, hawthorn, Virginia creeper, moonseed, bloodroot, columbine, hog peanut, 
tick trefoil, prickly cucumber, species of gentian, lousewort, Indian paint-brush, 
ox-eye and cone-flower. The flora of this region is distinct from those of the areas 
farther to the northwest. 

The prairie proper of the first prairie steppe is confined chiefly to what is known 
as the Red River valley, i.e., the low, flat plains south and west of Winnipeg. In 
this region trees are met with only in narrow fringes along the rivers, oak, elm, 
poplar, and Manitoba maple being the most abundant. Away from the borders 
of streams the prairie is treeless. It is covered with an abundance of herbaceous 
plants, the most widely represented families being the composite family (asters, 
golden rods, etc.), the rose family, the pea family, the grass family, and the sedge 
family, but the species representing them can hardly be said to be characteristic 
of the zone, as practically all of them are found in suitable localities farther west. 

Second Prairie Steppe-—This central region extends westward from the first 
prairie steppe to a line running approximately from the international boundary 
at longitude 103° 30’ in a northwesterly direction to Battleford. 

The flora is rather diversified and several very different plant associations are 
met with. In the north, where the prairie and the sub-arctic forest meet, the flora 
is composed of species characteristic of both zones, as is also the flora of the north- 
ern parts of the third prairie steppe. In the southwestern part of the second prairie 
steppe, i.e., the country southwest of the Moose mountain, in Saskatchewan, the 
vegetation is in many respects similar to that of the drier sections of the third prairie 
steppe. The grass is very short and the vegetation in general of a type adapted 
to regions with a scant precipitation. In places, large sandy tracts exist which 
are covered with a profusion of cactus, and in others there is no vegetation except 
that peculiar to arid land. Considerable broken or park-like country is found 
near the hills forming the boundary between the first and second prairie steppes, 
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and is also met with in the Qu’Appelle River valley and in other parts of the zone. 
Poplar and oak are the chief trees of the bluffs and the herbaceous vegetation, as 
may be expected, is made up of a mixture of prairie and woodland forms. 

The major part of the second prairie steppe is true prairie, with no trees except 
in the river valleys. Shrubs occur, generally in low thickets or copses, and very 
frequently in small clumps composed of a single species. On the exposed prairie, 
where their growth always is stunted, snowberry, silver berry, buffalo berry, sask- 
atoon, roses, and other species occur. In damp situations meadow sweet is met 
with, and in wet places, such as the borders of ponds and marshes, willows are 
abundant. ‘The herbaceous vegetation varies somewhat with soil conditions but, 
taking the second prairie steppe as a whole, the numerous members of the pea 
family are perhaps the most characteristic flowering plants. 

Third Prairie Steppe—This region includes the rest of the prairie up to the 
foothills of the Rocky mountains. Jn its northern parts, i.e., north of lat. 52°, the 
flora is very similar to that of the second prairie steppe, but in the southern parts it 
is very different. 

Except on Wood mountain and Cypress hills trees occur only along the borders 
of streams in the valleys, and the ponds, marshes, and lakes are not even fringed 
with shrubs. The rivers and creeks flow in deep, narrow valleys and the country 
is broken by coulees and low hills. The precipitation is scant and, as a result, the 
vegetation is often almost desert-like in character. 

Large districts, especially in the Coteau de Missouri belJt, are characterized 
by the absence of drainage valleys, the result being that the water in the lakes and 
ponds is generally saline and that numerous alkali flats occur. The vegetation in 
such situations is sparse and largely made up of plants especially fitted for soils 
rich in salt. Indeed, in these inland ponds and marshes, a number of plants thrive 
which normally occur in profusion on the shores of the Atlantic ocean. 


The Rocky Mountains.—A great number of prairie species are found at 
considerable altitudes in the foothills of the Rocky mountains. On the other hand, 
a number of sub-alpine forms descend practically to the prairie, the result being that in 
the foothills, where the two types of vegetation intermingle, the flora is very rich in 
species. As the foothills and the lower slopes are ascended, prairie forms gradually 
disappear and are replaced by mountain species. Vegetation in general becomes 
more luxuriant in appearance, herbaceous plants grow taller, shrubs become an 
important feature in the flora, and finally real forests are reached. 

In the well developed forests on the slopes the trees are largely coniferous, the 
principal ones being lodge-pole pine, whitebark pine, white spruce, balsam fir and 
highest up, larch. Shrubs are few in number, except in open and springy places, 
where bewildering thickets of many species of willows are found. Thé herbaceous 
vegetation is also rather scant, except along the edges, in open spaces, and along | 
brooks and rivulets. In the dense forest, members of the blueberry and winter- 
green families are conspicuous. 

On the grassy slopes above the tree line the herbaceous vegetation again becomes 
very rich in species, exhibiting the richness and brilliancy of colour in the flowers 
so characteristic of alpine vegetation in general, until, just below the snow line, 
it takes on an appearance suggestive of arctic vegetation. In fact, many species 
occur on the higher Jevels in the Rockies which also have their homes in the arctic 
regions, a fact which may be satisfactorily explained, in the words of Darwin, as a 
result of conditions caused by the glacial period, as follows: ‘* As the warmth 
returned (after the glaciation had reached its height) the arctic forms would retreat 
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northward, closely followed up in their retreat by the productions of the more 
temperate regions. And as the snow melted from the bases of mountains, the 
arctic forms would seize on the cleared and thawed ground, always ascending higher 
and higher, as the warmth increased, whilst their brethren were pursuing their 
northern journey. Hence, when the warmth had fully returned, the same arctic 
species, which had Jately lived in a body together in the lowlands... . . would 
be left isolated on distant mountain summits (having been exterminated on all 
lesser heights) and in the arctic regions... ....” 


The Selkirk Mountains.—While the Rockies may be looked upon as a 
chain of individual mountains, the Selkirk range has more the character of a high- 
level plateau. As a result there are real alpine meadows in the Selkirks whereas, 
in the Rockies, similar plant formations are generally met with on steep slopes. 
Differences in the vegetation of the Rockies and the Selkirks above the tree line 
are conspicuous and are due largely to the amount of precipitation, the Selkirks 
being favoured with a much more abundant moisture supply. For this reason 
the alpine meadow plant associations of the Selkirks extend almost to the snow 
line and, for the same reason, a number of high-alpine plants, which in the Rockies 
are characteristic of the bare peaks above the grassy slopes, are not met with at 
all in the Selkirks. 

The Selkirk forest differs from that of the Rocky mountains with regard to 
composition, as far as the trees are concerned, the principal species being cedar, 
Douglas fir, hemlock, and Engelmann’s spruce. The undergrowth on the mount- 
ains proper is quite similar to that of the Rocky mountain forest and, although more 
luxuriant, is not represented by many species. In the lower valleys, however, 
and on lower levels where the forest is more open in character, the shrubby as well 
as the herbaceous undergrowth is very different. Not only is it luxuriantly develop- 
ed, but the species of which it is composed are of a different type. The Rocky mount- 
ain flora is disappearing, its place being taken to such an extent by Pacific coast 
species that the casual observer will find it rather difficult to detect any conspic- 
uous difference between the flora of the Selkirk valleys and that of the coniferous 
forest of the Pacific coast. 


The Coast Mountains.—Although having a large number of plant species 
in common with the Selkirks, the Coast range must be considered a distinct botanic- 
al zone, as many species occur there which are peculiar to this region alone. 

Owing to the long growing season, the high average temperature and the 
abundance of the precipitation, the vegetation in the valleys and lowlands of the 
Coast range is almost sub-tropical in appearance. The trees, especially the cedar, 
the Douglas fir, and the spruce, reach gigantic dimensions, and the forest possesses 
a Juxuriant undergrowth. In old, untouched forests, fallen trunks, shrubs, and 
herbs form an almost impenetrable tangle, especially where salal and devil’s club 
are luxuriantly developed. 

Trees characteristic of the valleys and the lowlands are the cedar, Douglas 
fir, Sitka spruce, hemlock, white fir, red alder, crabapple, broad-leaved maple, and 
cascara, while the characteristic shrubs include several species of willow, Oregon 
grape, species of currants and gooseberries, thimbleberry, salmonberry, roses, june- 
berry or saskatoon, devil’s club, salal, blueberries, and red-fruited elder. 

The herbaceous vegetation is very rich. Many species of beautiful ferns are 
abundant, and the grass vegetation, especially along the coast, is luxuriantly 
developed. Of other herbaceous plants may be mentioned skunk cabbage, tril- 
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lium, wild lily-of-the-valley, yellow pond lily, fringe-cup, false mitrewort, alum 
root, bleeding heart, goat’s beard, twinflower and aster. 

The major part of Vancouver island has a typical Coast Range flora. The 
southeastern section, however, has a vegetation of a quite different type. There, 
the growth is influenced by the comparatively scant precipitation, with little rain 
between spring and fall. As a result the spring vegetation is much more conspic- 
uous than the summer and fall vegetation, especially on open and rocky land. 
In addition, the section is characterized by a number of species which are more or 
less of a Californian type and which occur nowhere else in Canada.’ Among the 
characteristic plants of this section of the island may be mentioned several species 
of brome grasses, camas, wild hyacinth, blue-eyed grass, spring-beauty, lupins, 
bird-foot clover, tall vetch, marsh hollyhock, godetia, arbutus or madrona, gilia, 
grove-lover, paint-brush, etc. 

Dry Belts of British Columbia.—A few words may finally be said about 
the most important dry belts of British Columbia, including the Okanagan and the 
Kamloops districts. These regions, owing to the scant precipitation and to the 
nature of the soil, have a flora which strangely contrasts with that of the other 
parts of the British Columbia mainland. 

In the dry belts two floristic subdivisions may be recognized, which, however, 
run more or less into each other and for this reason will not be dealt with separately. 
One subdivision is characterized by so-called bunch grasses, of which “‘ wild rye’ 
is the most conspicuous species, and is more or less destitute of forest-forming trees. 
The other floristic subdivision of the dry belts is more densely wooded, the character- 
istic tree of the forest being the yellow pine. On the whole, the dry belts may be 
said to be park-like in general character, with a rather desert-like ground vegetation. 


V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA.! 


Historical.—Whether the fauna of the western hemisphere was derived from 
that of the eastern, or vice versa, as is contended by various authorities, there is 
a close relationship between them. Geological evidence shows that in previous 
ages types now found in but one of the great continental circumpolar divisions 
were common to both. Old and now submerged land connections between the 
continents have been postulated both from zoological and geological evidence, and 
a more or less complete continuity of land throughout the northern hemisphere, 
in former times, must be acknowledged before present American biotal conditions 
can be thoroughly understood. That this connection was in the far north and in 
what is now arctic or sub-arctic climate did not prohibit a continual interchange 
of warmth-loving species, for the presence of coal in very high latitudes points to 
milder if not tropical or sub-tropical conditions where now we find perpetual snow 
and ice. One must, therefore, conceive of a pre-glacial time when tree-ferns and 
other luxuriant coal-producing forest types occupied extreme northern lands, and 
such animals as elephants, horses and other warmth-loving species could spread 
from one continent to the other. : 

This intercontinental connection must have been made and broken numbers 
of times by the recurrence of glacial periods which covered this country with ice 


nt Abridged from an article contributed to the 1921 Year Book by P. A. Taverner, Department of Mines, 
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to well south of the present Great Lakes and must at times have formed barriers 
more complete even than to-day to the passage of life across the far north. During 
these periods of alternate isolation and connection there was ample time and oppor- 
tunity for wide divergence in development in the faunas of the separated land 
masses, the extinction of connecting links and the occurrence of many complexities 
to contuse the clear picture of the historical succession, until to-day we find a nearly 
identical circumpolar fauna at the north progressively breaking up and differen- 
tiating into peculiar and special New and Old World forms as it proceeds south. 
The general trend of geographical distribution in Canada is from southeast 
to northwest. Ocean currents have much to do with this. Our east coast is chilled 
by the cold arctic current coming directly down from the polar ice fields through 
Davis strait, and the west coast is warmed by the grateful temperature of the great 
_ final sweep of the Japan current. When we realize that the barren Labrador 
coast is in almost the same latitude as southern British Columbia and is slightly 
south of the most southerly point of the British Isles, we can see what a funda- 
mental influence these ocean currents have on the distribution of life upon our 
continent. Elevation also has a determining influence on climate and the distri- 
bution of animal life. It is well known that high mountains even in the tropics 
present arctic conditions at their peaks. Less elevation has similar effect in pro- 
portion to its height and often a rise of a few hundred feet will produce conditions 
that otherwise would only occur at considerable distance to the north. Not only 
do mountain ranges thus project long tongues of northern faunas into southern 
localities, but on the retreat of the ice at the end of glacial epochs they formed 
oases for the retreating cold-loving forms as they withdrew from the gradually 
warming lowlands. We thus have true arctic “ relicts ’ of an ancient order isolated 
on mountain tops far from their natural habitats,—boreal islands in a sea of more 
southern life. 

Zonal Distribution.—The general outline of zonal life distribution is well 
known, as is the fact that tropical life differs from temperate and from arctic. Close 
study, however, shows that besides these broad and obvious associations minor 
ones also exist. Various attempts have been made to map them out, and perhaps 
the most successful and generally accepted one for our purposes is that which divides 
North America into three regions, Boreal, Austra] and Tropical, with the first’ two 
each divided into three life zones: the Arctic, Hudsonian and Canadian zones for 
the Boreal region and the Transition and Upper and Lower Austral zones for the 
Austral region. In Canada we have five of these zones represented— from the north 
the Arctic, Hudsonian, Canadian, Transition and Upper Austral. These extend 
across the continent, roughly agreeing with latitude, but thrown out of regularity, 
as previously indicated, by local conditions and agreeing closely with the mid- 
summer isotherms. u 

The Arctic zone is the so-called “ barren land ”’ of the far north, and includes 
all the islands and the north shore of the continent. The distinctive land mammals 
of this zone are the polar bear, musk ox, barren land caribou, arctic fox, arctic hare 
and lemming. Amongst the characteristic birds are snow buntings, ptarmigan, 
longspurs, snowy owl and gyrfalcons. This region is the great nesting ground 
for many of our waders and more northern ducks and geese, but few are residents 
as most forms migrate in winter. : 

The Hudsonian zone is the land of scrub forests, small stunted trees, mostly 
coniferous, and scattered dwarf willows and poplars. The southern boundary of 
this zone extends from the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence to near the mouth 
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of James bay, thence in a wavy curve to Great Slave lake where it drops south 
suddenly to a latitude about on line with the lower point of the Alaska Pan-handle, 
and thence to near the coast. It thus includes the southern Ungava peninsula, 
a narrow belt extending northwest from James bay, the Yukon, northern British 
Columbia and southern Alaska. It is penetrated from the north by the Arctic 
zone which persists on the mountains of the Yukon and from the south by the 
Canadian zone which follows up the valleys of the Mackenzie and Peace rivers. 
It is shut off from the sea on the Pacific side by the Alaska Pan-handle which has 
an intrusive Canadian fauna. On the other hand, it works down the Rocky mount- 
ains in a narrow band and scattered isolated spots across the United States bound- 
ary. This zone can be considered more as a transition between the Canadian and 
Arctic zones than a primary division itself. It contains species whose centres of 
abundance are on either hand and a few peculiar to it. Musk oxen, caribou and 
ptarmigan range into it in winter from the north, and it forms the extreme northern 
distribution of woodland caribou and moose. Its most characteristic birds are 
the rough-legged hawk, great-grey owl, northern shrike, pine grosbeak, white-winged 
cross-bill and fox sparrow. 

The Canadian zone occupies the greater area of Canada and can be roughly 
defined as the coniferous forest belt. It includes practically all the remainder of 
the Dominion except the inner shores of the Nova Scotia peninsula, southern 
Ontario and Quebec in a narrow strip from about Montreal to just below Georgian 
bay on lake Huron, the prairies, a small irregular fringe along the Pacific coast 
opposite Vancouver island and a few mountain valleys penetrating the southern 
boundary of British Columbia. It penetrates the Hudsonian zone on the north 
along the valleys of the Mackenzie and Peace rivers and runs up most of the Alaska 
Pan-handle. The characteristic life is more numerous than in the preceding zones 
_and includes the moose, woodland caribou, lynx, marten, porcupine, varying hare, 
white-throated sparrow, numerous warblers, olive-backed thrush, three-toed wood- 
peckers, pileated woodpecker, spruce grouse and Canada jay. 

The Transition zone lies just along the southern border, including most of 
both shores of the bay of Fundy, a narrow belt following the north shores of lakes 
Ontario and Erie, all of the western prairies and intrusive valleys into the south 
of British Columbia and the shores of the strait of Georgia. The name Transition 
well describes its fauna. It contains comparatively few distinctive species, but in 
it many northern and southern forms meet. Its southern limit lies in the United 
States below, striking almost squarely across the continent on a line with the lower 
points of the Great Lakes, with excursions southward along the mountain ranges 
east and west and penetrated by extensions of the Upper Austral fauna along warm 
lowland valleys in the west. It forms the northern limit of range of the cotton- 
tail and jack-rabbits and the American elk, and is just touched upon by the varying | 
hare from the north; the common mole of the south meets the star-nosed and 
Brewer’s mole of the north and the wild cat partially replaces the Canada lynx. 
Amongst birds, the wild turkey, bob-white, two cuckoos, towhee, wood thrush and 
yellow-throated vireo are here at the northern limit of their ranges, and the Balti- 
more oriole, bluebird, catbird and bobolink overlap the solitary vireo and Wilson’s 
thrush. 

The Upper Austral zone in Canada is small in area, crossing our borders in a 
narrow shore belt along Jake Erie, extending to the south side of lake Ontario and 
including the Niagara peninsula. It extends south as far as the northern borders 
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of the Gulf States, variously dotted and cut into by intrusive branches of the neigh- 
bouring faunas from either side, especially in the broken country of the west. 

The opossum is perhaps the most distinctive of the mammals of the zone and 
among birds we have the yellow-breasted chat, mockingbird, Carolina wren, Carolina 
chickadee, orchard oriole, barn owl, a number of distinctive southern warblers and 
some southern subspecific forms allied to more northern variations. 

These make the latitudinal or thermal divisions of our faunal life. Outside 
of the species mentioned are numerous forms that extend over the whole area, but 
show in different zones variations recognizable only to the expert. A good example 
is the hairy woodpecker. This bird breeds over all the wooded parts of North 
America, but the birds from the Lower Austral zone are quite separable by the 
trained eye from those of the Upper Austra] and Transition and these from the 
large northern form of the Hudsonian. This is but one case of many where a 
northern and a southern race exist in the same species which are designated as 
subspecies. Some of these geographical races are so slightly differentiated as to 
require an expert to separate them while others are marked and striking. The 
critical difference between a full species and a subspecies is the fact that the latter 
intergrade and biend into each other gradually. With species the break between 
is sudden, and intermediates do not occur. 

Further Divisions.—With this zonal distribution and a variation of life 
groups depending basically upon temperature, we have another system of distribu- 
tion from east to west, depending largely upon physical conditions of habitat— 
the arrangement of land and water or mountain ranges forming barriers or highways 
of migration and leading certain forms in certain directions while barring them 
from others—and the comparative rainfall and humidity of climate. This has a 
primary direct influence upon such forms of life, as well as a secondary and indirect 
one through the plants and insects which give them food or shelter. 

The principal east and west division is made by the Rocky mountains, which 
successfully cut off the Pacific coast from close contact with eastern forms. The 
Rocky mountain system approximates the dividing line of the east and west faunas, 
leaving a triangular patch to the west including British Columbia, southern Yukon 
and southern Alaska as the western or mountain fauna, and cutting through the 
Transition, Canadian and Hudsonian transcontinental zones. 

The mountain district is characterized by an abundant rainfall, a high average 
humidity and a greatly diversified and rugged topography, forming a succession 
of parallel mountain ranges and valleys which facilitate intercommunication in a 
north and south direction, while obstructing it from east to west. These topo- 
graphical conditions continue to the south well into Mexico and enforce migration — 
routes and conditions and associations more or less isolated. The marked humidity 
of the climate, especially near the coast, also causes or encourages special physiolog- 
ical changes in numerous organisms tending as a rule to produce larger size and 
richer colouration. These differences in physical conditions and the isolation 
formed by the barrier mountains have produced a great number of forms peculiar 
to the district. In fact, comparatively few species, either of birds or animals, 
_ extend across the mountains from the east unmodified, and the native population 
can be divided into three heads: subspecific variations of eastern forms, species 
confined fo the area and forms of evident mountain origin but spreading from 
them a certain distance eastward. 

Typical amongst the first may be mentioned the moose and woodland caribou, 
the Oregon subspecies of the ruffed grouse, Harris’ Rocky-mountain and Gairdner’s 
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woodpeckers, northwest flicker, dusky and streaked horned larks, many forms of 
the warblers and sparrows and others. Of full species confined to this fauna are: 
Douglas squirrel, black-tailed deer, pika, yellow-bellied marmot, bushy-tailed wood 
rat, little striped skunk or spilogale, blue and Franklin’s grouse, band-tailed pigeon, 
red-breasted and Williamson’s sapsucker, Steller’s jay, black and Vaux swift, black- 
chinned and rufous hummingbirds, Clark’s nutcracker, northwestern crow, dipper, 
chesnut-backed chickadee, varied thrush and others. Forms typical of the mount- 
’ ains but spreading a little way east are: hoary marmot, mule deer, grizzly bear, 
red-naped sapsucker, Lewis’s woodpecker, red-shafted flicker, Hammond’s and 
Wright’s flycatcher, black headed grosbeak and many more. 

The Eastern fauna is comparatively homogeneous across the continent in a 
diagonal direction from Nova Scotia to Alaska, with but slight variation in physical 
aspect, except in the prairie region of the central west. In genera] the country is 
of low, even topography with good rainfall and is covered with a uniform forest 
of but little variety except that due to latitude and zonal distribution. 

In the west it is penetrated by a great semicircuJar expansion of the Transition 
zone, extending from the eastern Manitoban line along the international boundary 
to the mountains and north to Edmonton and Prince Albert, and characterized by 
great dryness, near-desert conditions and an almost entire absence of trees. 

The general tendency of this prairie fauna is towards small size and pale, 
bleached colouration. Species characteristic of it are the prong-horn antelope, 
bison, coyote, gopher, prairie chicken, sage hen, burrowing owl, Leconte’s sparrow, 
and lark bunting, whose open country requirements debar them from wooded land. 
The remainder of its fauna is similar to that of the eastern country but generally 
subspecifically differentiated from. it through the dryer climate and desert-like - 
conditions. Some species included in this division are western horned owl, Say’s 
phoebe, desert horned lark, pale goldfinch, western clay-coloured sparrow, Dakota 
song sparrow, prairie marsh wren, etc. 

True Eastern fauna, through generally similar from the far northwest to the 
Atlantic coast, does show a slight tendency to variation north of these plains, but 
the influence is slight and in broad treatment may be disregarded. Many species 
extend unmodified throughout the area, or when modification occurs it can usually 
be attributed to either thermal differences or the influence of the closely allied 
neighbouring prairie forms with which it comes in contact in migration. In general 
most of the subspecific forms mentioned as prairie or western are represented by 
type subspecies in this great eastern fauna, which is perhaps the most typical of 
Canada and gives distinctive character to our biotal resources. 


VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA, 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later, 
mainly upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most _ 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pur- 
suits, conserving their own resources and utilizing those of less developed areas. 
Ceneda is distinctly a new country, the resources of which are but now commencing 
to be appreciated; in recent years numerous surveys and investigations as to their 
extent and value have been made. A short summary of important details regatding 
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them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to the later 
sections—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this 
volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,401,- 
316,413 acres) it is estimated that approximately 440,951,000 acres are available 
for use in agricultural production. The area now under cultivation is but a fraction 
of this total, that under field crops in 1921 being 59,635,346 acres. The area under 
pasture in the same year in all the provinces except Manitoba and Alberta was 
9,977,204 acres. These figures are exclusive of the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, where certain of the more hardy crops have been grown and where 
stock raising is possible. Farm lands of almost unlimited extent sre to be had in 
all parts of the Dominion, and are among the most productive in the world. In 
1923 Canada was the world’s leading exporter of wheat, while in the export of other 
grains she also occupied a prominent place. Fruit culture is carried on in the 
Maritime Provinces, in southern Ontario and in British Columbia, under favour- 
akle conditions of soil and climate. Stock raising is a flourishing pursuit on the 
prairies, while mixed and dairy farming proves profitable throughout the whole 
country. 


Furs.—Canada is one of the world’s greatest fur producers. As early as 1676, 
Canadian furs sold in England were valued at £19,500. Since that time vast areas of 
our northern territory have been exploited by hunter and trapper, the vast expanses 
of northern Quebec and Ontario and the Northwest Territories furnishing sub- 
sistence for many of the most highly prized fur-bearing animals, among the most 
important of which are the beaver, fisher, various varieties of foxes, marten, otter 
and many others of less commercial value. The successful breeding of the fox on 
fur farms came in the period of rising prices after 1890. Other animals also have 
been domesticated, though less successfully than the fox—reccoon, mink, marten, 
otter, skunk, muskrat and beaver. During the year 1921-22 the value of pelts 
purchased by traders from trappers in Canada amounted to $17,438,867. Pelts 
sold from fur farms in the calendar year 1921 were valued at $626,900, and animals 
sold at $690,566. 


Forests.—Among the most notable of all Canadian natural resources are those 
of the forests. From the days when early French settlers established ship-building 
yards alcng the St. Lawrence up to the present, when our forests supply millions of 
tons of pulp, paper, and other wood products yearly, these resources have been 
of immense value, not only to Canada but to the Empire. Canada’s forest areas 
may be stated as follows:—(1) the great fir forest of the Rocky mountains and 
Pacific coast, (2) the northern coniferous forest stretching in a wide curve from the 
Yukon, north of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (3) the deciduous hardwood 
forest, extending from lake Huron through southern Ontario and Quebec to New 
Brunswick and the Atlantic coast. Estimates have placed the extent of timber 
lands in the Dominion at 932,416 square miles, of which 390,625 are covered with 
saw timber of commercial size, and the remainder with pulpwood. Next to Russia 
and the United States our resources are the most important in the world, in quality 
as well as in extent. The strength and durability of many of the woods of British 
Columbia place them amongst the most valuable in commercial use, while pulp 
woods from limits in eastern Caneda are of equally high grade. Statistics of the 
total value of forest production in 1920 place it at $315,902,193. The value of pulp 
and paper products alone in 1922 was $155,785,388 ($236,420,176 in 1920). 
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Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans was 
the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years before 
the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod-hanks south of 
Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia hed attracted French fishermen by their 
abundent catches. These fishing grounds-alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, where 
many of the world’s most valuable food fishes are caught. Other fishing grounds 
include the inshore expanses of the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes and innumerable 
other inland water areas, Hudson bay with a shore line of 6,000 miles and the Pacific 
coast, with its inland salmon fisheries and over 7,000 miles of well-protected shore. 
The value of Cansdian fish products in 1918 (the record year) reached $60,250,544. 


Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Their value was first appreciated eerly 
in the 17th century, when iron was mined in Cape Breton. Following a develop- 
ment which has only become an important one during recent years, when the needs 
of manufacturing industries and a more settled civilization were to be met, Canada 
has now become one of the important mining countries of the world. Her coal 
resources are only now being exploited to any considerable extent, the estimated 
total reserves available amounting to 1,234,269,310,000 metric tons, approximately 
one-sixth’s of the world reserve; over 85 per cent of the Canadian reserves are in 
Alberta. The total estimated reserves constitute almost one quarter of the total 
amount of coal aveilable in North and South America. Extensive oil fields exist 
in the western provinces, where they remain practically undeveloped. Some smaller 
fields in Ontario have been exploited, while oil shale occurs in several parts of eastern 
Canada. In the production of natural gas, Canada holds second place among the 
countries of the world. Nickel deposits at Sudbury, Ontario, are as large as all 
others in the world combined, and produce six-sevenths of the world total. Copper 
deposits in the same area and in Manitoba, while not of great extent, still assure the 
maintenance awd possible increase of the present rate of production. Arsenic in 
large quantities is a by-product obtained in the smelting of Ontario silver ores of 
the Cobalt and Porcupine districts, where the latter are found in large quantities. 
Gold, of which Canada was in 1921 the world’s third largest producer, is also found 
in the same region, in British Columbia and in the Yukon. Canada is the second 
largest producer of magnesite and the third largest producer of mica in the world. 
Large iron deposits, although of a low grade, are found in the district north of Lake 
Superior. The asbestos deposits of southern Quebec are unrivalled in the produc- 
tion of this mineral. The total value of mineral production in Canada during 1922 
wes $184,297 242. 

Water Powers.—Canada’s water area of 126,329 square miles, distributed 
as it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amourt of potential, 
electric energy. It is estimated that 18,255,316 horse power are available at a 
minimum yearly flow, 32,075,998 at maximum flow and thet a turbine installation 
of 41,700,000 horse power is available. Present turbine installation is set at 
2,973,759 horse power or only 7 p.c. of the possible amount. 
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VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 
1.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


Several prime factors play important réles in establisbing climatic types, 
latitude, distance from the sea (especially on the western side of the continents), 
altitude, and prevailing winds, tke last named being a variable, accounting for 
differences in the character of ecrresponding seasons in different years. 

Canada, with her huge area, has a wide range of climatic types, varying between 
temperate and arctic, and between marine and semi-arid. No country, however, 
has a climate altogether independent of the rest of the world; the atmosphere knows 
no political boundaries, but moves in accordance with physical laws. 


Prevailing Winds due to Inequality of Atmospheric Pressure.—Meteoro- 
logical research has shown that the earth’s atmosphere is not spread uniformly 
over its surface, and that certain regions exist where the atmospheric pressure is 
either higher or lower than the general average the year round, and other regions 
where it changes with the seasons, The winds are tke outcome of tke tendency 
to establish an equilibrium, which, however, is never attained. This general 
circulation of the atmosphere is withal a mechanism of marvellous beauty and 
intricacy, which, owing to causes yet imperfectly understood, is subject to many 
variations. 

Tke most persistent and relatively unvarying feature of atmospheric distri- 
bution is a belt of high pressure between latitudes 30° and 40° in the southern 
hemisphere. Its partial counterpart exists in the northern hemisphere, but is 
there subject to greater changes, which without doubt, result from the larger land 
areas in the north. Between these two belts of high pressure is a belt of relatively 
low pressure over the equatorial regions. To this distribution, with certain other 
factors, is due the system of trade winds, the northeast and southeast trades. Towards 
higher latitudes beyond 40° in both hemispheres, there is a tendency towards a 
gradual diminution of pressure, and westerly winds prevail in the middle and even 
higher latitudes. 


Unequal Heating of Land and Water.—The physical properties of land 
and water, as regards temperature, play an important rdle. The earth receives 
~ almost all its heat from the sun, and the character of the surface on which it falls 
plays a very important réle in determining climatic differences. Water has a 
large capacity for heat and, being a fluid, is mixed by the winds and kept fairly 
uniform in temperature to considerable depths. Thus the sun’s heat warms the 
_oceans very slowly, and for the same reason the oceans cool very slowly. On the 
other hand, the same solar heat warms a mass of land more rapidly than the same 
mass of water in the ocean, and moreover the sun’s heat is all absorbed in the surface 
layers of the land, which thus become very hot; similarly, when the sun is withdrawn, 
the land surface cools very rapidly. The result of these physical facts is that the 
northern portions of the continents of the northern hemisphere become very cold 
in winter, while the oceans in corresponding latitudes remain warm, and as cooling 
of the lower strata of the atmosphere, resting over the lands, leads to contraction, 
the pressure becomes higher over the continents than over the seas, and conse- 
quently, the tendency is for air to move from land to sea during the winter, while 
in summer, when all the continents become warmer than the oceans, the reverse 
holds. But the winter effect of contracting atmospheric lower strata is in operation 


{Contributed by Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service of Canada. 
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more or less throughout the year over the ice covered arctic seas, and over Green- 


land, with the result that in summer the barometric pressure is a little higher 
in the polar regions than in the middle latitudes. 


Cyclones and Anticyclones.—This general average distribution of pressure 
has an important bearing on Canadian weather. Another important factor to be 
considered, is the influence of anticylonic and cyclonic areas. We have mentioned 
the west to east drift of the air over the middle latitudes, and it is within and more 
frequently towards the northern limit of this drift, that the phenomena of the 
travelling anticyclone and cyclone arefound. The anticyclonic area is a disturbance 
in the general drift of the atmosphere, usually of enormous extent, within which 
the air is moving spirally outwards from the higher to the lower pressure. Within 
this region the weather is generally fine and settled. The cyclonic area is also a 
disturbance, varying from a few hundred to more than fifteen hundred miles in 
diameter. It may be elliptical or circular or very irregular in form, and within 
its boundaries the air is moving inwards from a higher to a lower pressure. This 
is the region of unsettled and stormy weather. 

The anticyclones and cyclones, designated as areas of high and low pressure, 
or more shortly as highs and lows, pass across the North American continent in 
constant procession from west to east at velocities averaging 20 miles in summer 
and 30 miles in winter. The highs, especialiy those first appearing in the more 
northern regions, have a tendency towards a southeastward course, while the 
majority of the lows have a more directly eastward movement, the mean average 
track being from British Columbia to the Great Lakes and thence to Newfoundland. 
It is the passage of these high and low areas which brings to us the changing winds 
and weather; warm showery weather being associated with the lows, and fair, 
cool or cold weather, according to the season, with the highs. As example: the 
barometer is high, in say, Ottawa and Toronto, and begins to fall as a low approaches 
lake Michigan, the wind sets in from the east or southeast and cloudiness increases, 
and within twelve hours conditions are more or less favourakle for rain. Rain 
falls continuously when warm, moist, expanding and hence cooling air is passing 
slantingly upward over a barrier of relatively cold air, and these conditions are 
frequently found in advance of the low, more especially in the colder seasons, and 
occasionally in summer, But in summer it is more often that the rain partakes 
rather of the character of showers, perhaps with thunder, and this occurs when, 
with the heating of the land, upward moving, convectional, and hence rapidly 
cooling currents, become prevalent. It is often thought that if only water vapour 
in the cloud would fall as rain, it would be sufficient for all purposes, but this is 
not so; the actual amount of water in the cloud is not much greater than is often 
obtained in a heavy dew. Before an abundance of rain can be obtained, it is neces- 
sary to feed the cloud with a copious supply of water vapour. This supply is 
obtained when the centre or trough of lowest pressure approaches the place of 
observation, and 'the rain usually becomes heavier, and as it passes, the wind shifts 
to the northwest, not infrequently with a squall, and the barometer begins to rise 
in advance of an oncoming area of high pressure, accompanied by clearing weather. 
Such is an ordinary sequence cf events over the larger portion of Canada. 

Effect of Topography on Climate.—The topography of a country, however, 
exercises an important influence on weather conditions, and there are many parts 
of Ontario, to say nothing for the moment of British Columbia, where, owing to 
topographical features, considerable rain or snow may fall with westerly winds, 
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when the barometer is rising behind a retreating low area.. Immediately to the 
east of lake Huron and Georgian bay the land rises rather abruptly over 1,000 feet; 
westerly winds off the lake are deflected upwards by the increasing height of the 
land, and the air, expanding as it rises, is cooled below the dew point, with resulting 
precipitation. Hence it is that the snowfall in Grey, Bruce and neighbouring 
counties is greater than in the counties to the south and east, where the land falls 
away in elevation. This topographical effect is more general and more pronounced 
in British Columbia, where, in winter, the mean temperature of the sea is warmer 
than the land. The air coming eastward from the Pacific rises up the western 

slopes of the mountain ranges, and the cooling effect of expansion leads to very 
heavy rains on the outer coastline with lighter but still heavy rains on the lower 
mainland. 


Climatic Features of the Canadian Provinces.—There are very interesting 
climatic features peculiar to each of the Canadian provinces. Beginning in the 
far west, the most striking feature is the mildness of the climate near the Pacific 
coast, where the controlling influence is the prevailing westerly winds which bring 
the warm moist air from the Pacific. In addition to this, when winds are northerly 
and easterly the air is being drawn from higher to lower levels, and is thus gradually 
warmed as the atmospheric pressure increases towards sea level. It is also due 
to this latter cause that the cold spells near the coast are never severe. Another 
feature is the seasonal character of the rainfalls. During the colder months of 
the year it is heavy while in summer it is very light. In the cold months, Pacific 
air, on reaching the continent, is cooled both by passing over a relatively ccld land, 
and also a land with rapidly increasing elevation. In summer, on the contrary, 
the sea air is colder than the land, and it is only occasionally, even at high levels, 
that it is cooled below the dew point, bence the deficiency of rain during June, 
July and August. Another factor which plays an important réle in British Columbia 
is the anticyclone moving southward from the Yukon. It is at such times that the 
severe east and northeast snowstorms occur in the mountains. 

A problem which is receiving mucb attention is that of the precipitation of 
the western provinces. It has not yet been definitely decided whence comes the 
moisture which falls in summer rains, but from recent investigation it would appear 
that the greater part is from the gulf of Mexico, though a certain proportion comes 
across the mountains south of Canada from the Pacific. The variation from season 
to seasen is certainly closely connected with the distribution of atmospheric pressure 
over other parts of the continent. It is surmised that a cold spring, following a 
cold winter with an abnormal accumulation of snow and ice in northeastern Canada, 
including Hudson bay, is usually there followed by a ratber persistent abnormally 
bigh barometer, which in turn leads to a prevalence of east and northeast winds 
over the northern-portion of the Great Lakes, and thence westward to the Canadian 
prairies, while over the northwestern portions of the continent, the pressure is 
relatively low. The stream lines of the warm lower atmosphere in the Mississippi 
valley will then be ftom the southeast, converging towards colder east and northeast 
winds, and gradually rising above them. With such conditions, which are strikingly 
like those which have prevailed this past spring, copious rains are likely to occur 
in the western Canadian provinces. When, in other seasons, a series of lows pass 
eastward across the Great Lakes, the resultant stream lines in western Canada 
will be southwest and west and the rainfall west of the Great Lakes will be light. 

A factor which plays an important réle in determining the character of western 
winters is the intensity of the anticyclones and the latitude in which they first 
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appear. The weather chart of the northern kemisphere between longitude 40° E. 
and 180° W.,now prepared daily, includes data koth from Alaska and from the 
sub-arctic portions of the north Atlantic, and there is a growing conviction that 
tbe pressure distribution in northwestern America in winter depends largely on 
the position and the intensity of the normal area of low pressure over the north 
Pacific, which is the resultant of the persistent development of deep cyclonic areas. 

In some seasons these cyclonic areas enter the continent very far north, and 
appear actuaily to prevent tbe formation of the anticyclones, which are so intimately 
associated with great cold waves, and in such seasons, comparatively mild or even 
very mild winters prevail in the western provinces, tke general flow of air being 
from the south and west. In other seasons, the Pacific cyclonic areas develop 
farther south, and enter the continent over British Columbia, and tben great anti- 
cyclones, accompanied by intense cold, develop in the Mackenzie River valley 
and Yukon, and sweep southeastward towards the Great Lakes and eastern Canada. 
One of the problems then to be solved bas relation to the factors governing cyclonic 
development in the higher latitudes over the ocean, and one wonders whether 
a varying solar radiation may not cause changes in the barometric distribution 
in the tropics, which will affect the strength of the trade winds and which will in 
turn lead to variations in the great ocean currents, and then, according as the warm 
waters are abnormally far north or far south, the Pacific centre of action will also 
vary. The solution of such a problem may ultimately lead to the possibility of 
forecasting the character of coming winters. 

Canadian territory stretches northward beyond the arctic circle, from lands 
in the western provinces, where cereal crops are an assured success, to the barren 
lands where only mosses and lichen grow. A question of moment then, is how 
far north the lands of agricultural possibilities extend. Certainly, between the two 
limits, there is a wide zone, in the southern portion of which crops will in most 
years mature, and in the northern portion of which they will only very occasionally 
ripen. Throughout all this vast doubtful area, the factor of long summer sunlight 
plays an important réle, and lengthens the period of growth, but another factor, 
acting adversely, is the liability of early and late summer frests, and the husbandman 
who sees his crops rapidly maturing is not unlikely to see them destroyed in August 
before ready for harvest. Graphs showing summer temperature curves at various 
stations show bow in August the downward trend of the curve is very rapid at 
the more northerr stations. 

The southern portions of Ontario, enjoy a particularly favourable climate, 
partly owing to their being farther south than other portions of the Dominion.. 
The most southerly point in Ontario is in the same latitude as Rome and Toronto 
is in the same latitude as Florence. The Great Lakes also exert an important 
influence in tempering the cold of winter and moderating the heat of summer, 
and undoubtedly have some influence in equalizing the precipitation, periods of 
drought there being less frequent than in corresponding latitudes to the west. 

The enormous territory included in northern Ontario and Quebec, north of 
a line passing through Quebec city, enjoys a fairly warm summer, and it is only 
as autumn advances that a marked difference of temperature is registered between 
these districts and those férther south. It is not latitude alone which leads to the 
shorter growing season and more severe winters in these northern parts, but rather 


the fact that the mean path of cyclonic depression lies in the valley of the St. Law- 
rence to the south. 
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In the southern portions of Ontario and Quebec the winds connected with cyclonic 
circulation commonly veer from east through south to west, while in the north 
they back through northeast to northwest and it is only occasionally that the 
warmer air of the south is wafted northward. This of course, leads to a steadier 
and more intense cold in winter, and, as this whole northern region has a fairly 
heavy precipitation, the snow lies deep in winter and does not disappear until 
quite late in the spring. It is practically certain that deforestation will not appre- 
ciably affect this northern climate, the causes which lead to existing conditions 
being the result of a world wide atmospheric circulation. 

The weather types peculiar to the Maritime provinces are likewise largely 
controlled by factors apart from latitude (which is lower than that of Great Britain). 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick lie near the eastern coast line of America, and 
hence are affected at intervals by the cold waves coming from the interior of the 
continent. Then again the mean path of lows is directly over the northern 
part of the gulf of St. Lawrence, hence conditions associated with cyclonic areas 
are of frequent occurrence. These conditions are accentuated by the fact that 
many storms, especially in winter, develop near the Atlantic coast between the 
Gulf Stream and the cold land, and, moving northeastward, cause gales and bring 
precipitation in the Maritime provinces and Newfoundland. 


2.—The Climate of Canada since Confederation. 


Under the above beading Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Meteorological 
Service of Canada, contributed a short article, which for reasons of space is not 
reprinted here, to the 1921 edition of the Year Book (pp. 169-173); to it the 
interested reader is referred. 


3.—The Meteorological Service of Canada.! 


In order to secure information regarding the climate of Canada in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, the ‘Relations of the Jesuits’? have been carefully examined 
and the references to climatic phenomena collated under such headings as “‘winter’’, 
“summer”, ‘“drought’’, etc. From these notes it has been possible, in spite of the 
total lack of instrumental records, to arrive at certain conclusions regarding the 
general character of the Canadian climate in these early days. Broadly speaking, 
that climate was then very much the same as it is now. 

Some of the earliest instrumental meteorological records of the Canadian 
climate appear to have been made by Mr. Thomas Hutchins, an officer of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at York Factory and Severn House, in 1773, and it is 
believed that there are several other records by officers of the company in the 
archives of the Royal Society in London. 

Investigation of old provincial records bas further shown that, during the 
early part of the 19th century, several individuals in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime provinces kept meteorological records which it would be quite possible 
to bring together and publish; however, owing to their fragmentary character, 
it is unlikely that they would prove of any great value. Perbaps the most inde- 
fatigable among observers prior to 1840 was the Rev. Mr. Dade, who has bequeathed 
-us a record extending over many years. 


iContributed by Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service of Canada, 
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Establishment of Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory.—It was 
not, however, until the British government established a Magnetical and Meteoro- 
logical Observatory in Toronto, that meteorological observations were begun on a 
basis which promised continuity and scientific precision. The first observatory 
building was erected under the direction of Lieutenant Riddell, R.A. It was of 
logs, rough cast on the outside and plastered on the inside, and was completed 
during the summer of 1840, magnetical and meteorological observations being 
begun in September of that year. Lieutenant Riddell returned to England in the 
spring of 1841, and Captain, afterwards General, Sir Henry Lefroy, who had estab- 
lished an observatory of a similar character in St. Helena, was transferred to Toronto, 
in order that he might undertake a magnetic survey of British North America. 
Captain Lefroy remained as director of the observatory until, in the spring of 1853, 
it ceased to be an Imperial establishment. 

Upon the transfer of the observatory to the Government of Canada, arrange- 
ments were made for retaining the military observers, and the institution was 
placed under the direction of Professor Cherriman, professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in the university of Toronto, who continued in charge 
for two years. During this period a stone observatory was erected on the exact 
site of the old frame building, the pillars on which the magnetic instruments were 
placed being left standing and the walls built around them. Presumably there 
was no change in the position of the meteorological instruments. 

In 1855 Professor G. T. Kingston, M.A. was appointed director of the obser- 
vatory. For about ten years he apparently confined his attention almost exclusively 
to magnetic work and the local meteorology, but it is quite obvious from correspond- 
ence and the various reports made by him to the Government that for some years 
prior to 1870 he had been considering the possibility of inaugurating a Meteorological 
Service in Canada along much the same lines as those then existing in Great Britain 
and the United States. In 1869 he addressed himself by letter and circular to 
persons actually engaged in meteorology, including the principals of several grammar 
schools, who for several years had acted as observers, and others who were interested 
in this movement, requesting their co-operation. The result was a steady increase 
in the number of observers, who now with unity of purpose and action made syste- 
matic and similar observations in different portions of the Dominion. 

From October, 1869, to the spring of 1871, meteorological work in Canada was 
carried on by purely voluntary greanization ; no emoluments whatever were attached 
to the services of the observers, and the instruments were provided from private 
sources or lent from the Magnetic Observatory, Toronto, which also furnished 
the forms for registration. The work connected with organizing new stations 
and discussing and compiling returns was also gratuitously performed by the director 
and assistants of the observatory. Professor Kingston received much assistance 
from a few persons in the various provinces who recognized the usefulness of the 
proposed work. Among these were the late Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, the late F. Allison, M.A., of Halifax, the late H. J. Cundall, C.E., of Prince 
Edward Island, and Captain Ashe, R.N., of Quebec. In more recent years Mr. 
E. Baynes Reed proved a most valuable officer of the service. 

In the spring of 1871, a grant of $5,000 made by the Dominion Government 
for the promotion of meteorological research gave considerable impetus to the 
movement. ‘The preparation of a daily synchronous weather chart was begun in 
1873, but the information received in Toronto was quite inadequate to admit of 
daily forecasts and the issue of storm warnings. However, through the courtesy 
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and goodwill of the Chief Signal Officer at Washington, warnings of expected storms 
in Canada were sent to Toronto, and thence forwarded to the various districts 
likely to be affected. By 1876 there were 15 stations in Canada reporting three 
times daily to Toronto, and reports from upwards of 50 American stations were 
also received at the observatory. Also the storm signal display stations had by 
this time been increased to 37, and observing stations of all classes numbered 115. 
Forecasts were first issued during the summer of this year, a chart of the weather 
with the probabilities for the ensuing 24 hours being prepared each morning at 10 
o’clock and furnished to the Marine Exchange Board in Toronto for public inspection. 
After September 1, warnings were issued from the observatory without waiting 
for advice from Washington, and in October the daily forecasts were first printed 
in the Toronto evening papers. 

‘The Meteorological Service was now completely established, and during the 
45 years which have since elapsed, its growth has been steady, and its activities 
have greatly increased. At the time of writing (July, 1923) there are 686 observing 
stations, the records of which are published regularly in the “Monthly Record”’. 
The majority of these stations are necessarily in the more southern portions of 
the Dominion, but there are several stations in the Peace River district, at 
intervals in the Mackenzie River basin, between lake Athabaska and the Arctic 
sea, along the shores of Hudson bay and in the Yukon. 


Publications of the Meteorological Service.—The “Monthly Record”, 
which began as a two page issue in January 1877, is now a volume of 82 pages, 
including two maps, showing the distribution of precipitation and the temperature 
values and their departure from normal. A thirteenth number is published each 
year, containing the reports of stations received too late for the monthly issue, 
among which are usually those. from the far north. Frum the imception of the 
Service until 1916, an annual Climatological Report was published, but the Monthly 
Records, with the supplement, bound together, now constitute the Annual Climato- 
logical Report of Canada. 

In addition to the Monthly Record there is published within a week a meteoro- 
logical map for the month just closed, showing the distribution of rainfall over the 
Dominion, the temperature and departure from normal, and also fairly compre- 
hensive notes descriptive of the prevailing weather and the condition of vegetation, 
or in winter of the depth of snow and thickness of ice. 

A Climatology of the Dominion is in progress. Parts I and II, covering British 
Columbia and the western provinces, have been published. Part III, for the 
province of Ontario, will shortly be sent to the printers and the part covering Quebec 
and the Maritime provinces will soon be ready. 

A brochure containing the Meteorological Report of the Toronto Observatory 
has been published annually for over 60 years. 


Weather Forecasting Service.—The particular work which brings the 
service most closely into the public eye is weather forecasting. Forecasts are 
‘issued from the central office, Toronto, for all parts of the Dominion east of the 
Rocky mountains, and from Victoria for British Columbia. 

For the purposes of the weather map, on which. forecasts are based, two daily 
reports, 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. Eastern standard time, are telegraphed to the central 
office, in Toronto from 39 stations in Canada, from 5 in Newfoundland and from 
Bermuda. Most of these reports are immediately forwarded to Washington, 
while Toronto receives about 100 similar reports from stations in the United States. 
Bach report includes the reading of the barometer reduced to sea level, the tem- 
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perature, the direction and velocity of the wind, and precipitation, if any. All 
these reports having been entered in a map of North America, lines called isobars 
connecting places with the same barometric pressure, are drawn and show graphically 
the distribution of pressure; the areas of high and low pressure are thus clearly 
marked out. Noting the movements of these areas as shown by previous maps, 
the forecasting official, from long experience, and a knowledge of many of the physical 
laws which govern atmospheric phenomena, is able to judge of changes likely to 
occur over subsequent periods of from one to several days. 

Supplementary to this weather chart of America, a chart is also prepared daily 
containing reports from Europe and Alaska, and also from the Azores and several 
sub-arctic stations in the North Atlantic. This chart is very helpful, showing 
as it does how intimately connected are the changes in all parts of the globe. 

The weather forecasts are issued twice daily, namely at 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. 
and are usually in both instances for the ensuing 36 hours. At times the forecast 
is more extended, but there is no regular issue covering a longer period. The 
general means of disseminating the forecasts is by telegraph, and arrangements 
exist whereby every telegraph office in Canada should receive them without delay. 

In many parts of the Dominion, a copy of the forenoon forecast is supplied to 
central telephone offices and furnished to rural subscribers and shipping people 
when asked for. The forecasts are also broadcasted from all the government 
wireless stations for the benefit of shipping near the Atlantic coast and on the’ Great 
Lakes. , 

In addition to the regular bi-daily issue of forecasts, special warnings of expected 
gales are telegraphed to agents at over 100 ports, where storm signals are displayed, 
and special notice is telegraphed to the railways when snowstorms and drifts 
are expected. 

The daily weather map is printed each morning in the Toronto and Winnipeg 
offices, and several hundred copies are distributed to commercial companies, insur- 
ance companies, railways, and many other business concerns. In addition a large 
number of public schools and high schools receive the map, and as a result, a good 
knowledge of atmospheric changes is not uncommon among teachers, who, it is 
found, take pleasure in explaining the maps to their pupils. 

A very similar weather map is prepared at Victoria Meteorological Office, 
whence forecasts are issued for British Columbia and the sea routes adjacent thereto. 


Meteorological Research.—Since research is essential to the life and progress 
of meteorology, a trained physicist and assistants are included in the staff of the 
central office. Meteorological research includes a scientific study of the earth’s 
atmosphere and its circulation, and in view of this, increasing attention is devoted 
to exploration by balloons carrying self-recording instruments. Results are 
co-ordinated with those obtained in other countries by the same means. Further,’ 
as it it is probable that variation in the temperature and the position of the great 
ocean currents are factors intimately connected with prevailing winds and climatic 
control, transoceanic steamships are being equipped with thermometers for con- 
tinuously registering the water temperature. The study of solar radiation and 
atmospheric electricity is not neglected. 

A subject which receives very serious attention is that ef agricultural meteoro- 
logy, which is concerned with the effect of weather changes on the growth, yield 
and quality of crops, more especially as this effect is modified by various methods 
of cultivation. Data for the determination of the epochs of wheat growth are now 

collected .by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the use of this Branch, and 
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special experiments are conducted by the Dominion Experimental Stations. Use 
is also made of the statistics which are published in earlier years, by co-ordinating 
the times of growth with the meteorological observations of these years. This 
branch is in the development stage and will have to create its own observational 
material in the future, since the work accomplished to date has shown that the 
statistics of earlier years were not gathered with sufficient attention to detail to 
permit of the rigid analysis which the nature of the work demands. 

Some preliminary notice of the work on wheat has been published as well as 
an article on the suitability of the climate of various districts in Canada for the 
production of sugar from the sugar beet. Work on oats, wheat and potatoes is 
progressing. ; 

_ Magnetic Observatories.—The Magnetic Observatory which, as already 
stated, was established in 1840, was, on the recommendation of the present director 
of the Meteorological Service, removed to the village of Agincourt, 14 miles distant 
from Toronto, since it was found that the electrical development of railways and 
light was impairing the records. The work of observation has, however, been 
carried on without intermission and with increased equipment at the new site as a 
branch of the Meteorological Service, so that from 1840 to the present time there 
has been an uninterrupted record of changes in terrestrial magnetism—one of the 
longest and most valuable records in the world. At this observatory, all the 
compesses attached to the theodolites of the Dominion Land Survey are annually 
adjusted, and the magnetic instruments used by the Dominion Observatory are 
here standardized. Another Magnetic Observatory was established near Atha- 
baska Landing, Alberta, in 1916, and a continuous record of the magnetic declina- 
tion has since been obtained there, data very necessary to the Dominion surveyors 
as well as to the science of terrestrial magnetism. 


Miscellaneous Activities.—Some attention has been given to seismology, 
mainly for the purpose of obtaining data for others to study; the service having. 
suitable observers and locations for instruments. The first self-registering seis- 
mometer in operation in Canada was placed in the Toronto Observatory in’ 1897, 
and later on another was placed in the office of the service in Victoria, B.C. Both 
these instruments have recently been replaced by others of a more sensitive type. 

The Meteorological Service has from its earliest days supervised the time © 
service of the Dominion, making use of its observers, notably those at Toronto, 
Victoria, Montreal, Quebec and St. John, N.B., to take stellar observations and 
send out time signals. 

Tables 6 and 7 which follow, have been prepared by the Meteorological 
Service of Canada for insertion in the Year Book. For the interpretation of Table 
6 a note on the method used in measuring temperature and precipitation is appended. 


TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION. 


TEmMPERATURE.—At the stations of the Dominion Meteorological Service the highest 
and lowest temperature in each 24 hours, termed respectively the maximum and the mini- 
mum, are recorded by self-registering thermometers. For any month the sum of the 
daily maxima, divided by the number of days of the month, is the mean maximum tem- 
perature of that month. The mean minimum temperature is obtained in a similar manner, 
The half sum of the mean maximum and the mean minimum is called the mean temperature. 
The averages of these results for any particular month over a period of years are the average 
means for that period and are used as normal means or temperatures of reference. The 
highest and lowest temperatures recorded during the whole period of years are termed 
the extreme maximum and extreme minimum respectively. These latter figures are of 
course to be regarded as extraordinary, the more unlikely to recur the longer the period 
from which they have been derived. Temperatures below zero have the minus sign (—) 
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prefixed. The mean winter temperature is based on the records of January, February, 
March, November and December, and the mean summer temperature is based on those 
of June, July and August. Fj 


PREcIPITATION.— Under the collective term ‘‘precipitation’’ is included alf moisture 
which has been precipitated from the atmosphere upon the earth: rain, snow, hail, sleet, 
etc. The amount of moisture is conveniently measured by determining the depth to which 
it has Accumulated upon an impervious surface, and is always expressed in inches of depth. 
The total depth of snow is tabulated separately, but is added to the depth of rain after 
division by ten. An extended series of experiments in melting and measuring snow having 
been cotlated, the rule was deduced that a given fall of snow will, in melting, diminish 
on the average to one-tenth of its original depth. This rule is used in practice. All solid 
forms of precipitation other than snow are included in the tables of rain. 


6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations. 
VicrortA, B.C.—Lat. 48° 25’ N., long. 123° 21’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. 7 Mean | Mean : Mean . Averages. Extremes. 
Mean | ‘daily | daily |High-|Low-| daily 

cauly-| max, min, | ©" | ©S*- | range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
Jan iehsaes oa 39-2 43-5 35-0 | 56-0 |—2-0 8-5 | 3-88 6-3 4-51 6-54 2-56 
Hebnaecee 40-3 45-0 35-6 | 60-0 6-0 9-4 | 3-08 4-5 3-53 6-20 0-96 
Minar ccme oe ne 43-1 49.2 37-0 | 68-0 | 17-0. 12-2 | 2-40 1:5 2-55 4-58 0-67 
AG a) Neeson 47-7 54-9 40-6 | 75-0 | 24-0 14-3 | 1-73 Ss 1-73 5-40 0-21 
Miaiyr-pee ae eee 53-0 60-7 45-3 | 83-0 | 31-0 15-4 | 1-30 - 1-30 2-83 0-35 
June 57-1 65-1 49-0 | 88-0 | 36-0 16-1 | 0-93 - 0-93 2-37 0-08 
Aid aie Agger s 60-3 69-2 51-2 | 90-0 | 37-0 18-0 | 0-36 =e 0-36 1-15 R 
Aig eae 60-0 68-8 51-2 | 88-0 | 37-0 17-6 | 0-65 - 0-65 2-26 0-00 
Sept... see 55-6 63°3 47-9 | 85-0 | 30-0 15-4 | 2-01 - 2-01 4.27 0-32 
OGt Sone 50-4 56-0 44-8 | 70-0 | 28-0 1-2 | 2455 - 2-55 5-60 0-46 
Woe. theo 44.5 48-6 40-5 | 63-0 | 17-0 8-1 | 6-31 1-5 6-46 11-50 0-91 
DSCr seen oe 41-5 45-1 37-8 | 59-0 8-0 7-3 | 5-86 0-5 5-91 12-41 1-66 
Wiens inate 49-4 55-8 43-0 | 90-0 |—2-0 12-8 {31-06 | 14-3 82-49 51-03 22-58 

VANCOUVER, B.C.—Lat. 49°17’ N., long. 123° 5’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 

Jan eeeen ae 35-0 39-2 30-9 | 55-0 2-0 8-3 | 7-12 | 14-4 8-56 10-54 6-08 
Rebrsa.cecct 37-8 43-1 32-5 | 58-0 | 10-0 10-6 | 5-90 3-2 6-22 10-17 2-60 
Maier 2 oven 41-9 49.0 34-8 | 61-0 | 15-0 14-2 | 4-31 ikea) 4-46 10-29 0-89 
JAnor il eae Ce eye 47-0 55-8 38-3 | 79-0 | 27-0 17-5 | 3-09 - 3-09 5-29 1-04 
LE a eeeoon 53-5 62-3 44-7 | 80-0 | 33-0 17-6 | 3-56 - 3-56 5-39 1-44 
June.. 58-4 67-7 49-1 | 88-0 | 36-0 18-6 | 2-82 - 2-82 5-42 1-43 
WY S oe 63-2 73°3 53-0 | 90-0 | 43-0 20-3 | 1-33 - 1-33 2-45 0-32 
ATID: ose ere 61-5 71-0 ya! 92-0 | 39-0 19-0 | 1-71 - 1-71 5-86 0-22 
Septeernc eee 55-7 64-0 47. 82-0 | 30-0 16-6 | 4-29 - 4.29 9-09 1-61 
Octate ee 49.2 55-7 42-6 | 69-0 | 23-0 13-1 | 5-69 - 5-69 9-20 1-76 
INGW ee ene 42-4 47-1 37-6 | 63-0 | 15-0 9-5 110-97 3-1 11-28 18-99 4-18 
Dec. 38-9 42-8 35-0 | 58-0 | 17-0 7-8 | 7-27 2-9 7-56 9-55 4-21 
Weare: fee 48-7 56-0 41-5 | 92-0 2-0 14-5 |58-06 | 25-1 60-57 72-29 52-27 

Port Simpson, B.C.—Lat. 54° 34’ N., long. 130° 25’ W. (Observations for 20 years.) : 
34-0 40-0 28-1 | 64-0 |— 9-0 11-9 | 8-62 9-8 9-60 16-74 1-08 
34-8 41-8 27-7 | 63-0 |—10-0 14-1 | 6-07 | 11-8 7-25 16-65 1-93 
37-6 44-8 30-3 | 63-0 11-0 14-5 | 5-06 5-3 5-59 8-16 1-41 

41-6 49-9 33-4 | 73-0 18-0 16-5 | 4-85 3-0 5-15 14-31 2°2: 
48-3 56-5 40-0 | 79-0 27-0 16-5 | 5-14 - 5-14 9-84 1-63 
52-8 60-5 45-1 | 88-0 34-0 15-4 | 4-26 - 4-26 7-50 1-20 
56-0 63-3 48-8 | 88-0 29-0 14-5 | 4-42 - 4-49 9-41 1-28 
56-7 63-8 49-5 | 80-0 31-0 14-3 | 6-93 - 6-93 14-11 1-74 
52-2 59-1 45-2 | 74-0 30-0 13-9 | 9-03 - 9-03 14-63 2-20 
47-1 53°5 40-7 | 65-0 28-0 12-8 |12-21 - 12-21 16-99 6-71 
39-7 45-6 33°7 | 65-0 6-0 11-9 |11-47 1-6 11-63 23-90 3-26 
36:9 |" 42-6 31-2 | 62-0 5-0 11-4 {10-11 8-7 10-98 18-82 5-23 
Voars ona 44.8 51-8 37-8 | 88-0 |—10-0 14-0 |88-17 | 40-2 92-19 126-48 62-05 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Kamtoops, B.C.—Lat. 50°41’ N., long. 120°18’ W. (Observations for 22 years.) 


~ 


« 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Moan wean Beg Hish-|, Low. one Averages. Extremes. 
daily max. min. est. | est. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
EN eee ee 22-4 28-3 16-5 | 54-0 |—31-0 Li STO se hak 0-90 0-60 0-35 
Pebri.ts ot. 26-5 33-4 19-6 | 64-0 |—27-0) 13-8 | 0-20} 6-0 0-80 1-17 0-02 
Mare cones: s . 37-6 47-3 27-8 | 70-0 |— 6-0} 19-5] 0-20] 1-2 0-32 0-83 0-01 
ON Og) eee 49-7 61-1 38-3 | 92-0 | 19-0} 22-8] 0-36 iS) 0-36 1-36 R 
WG Verna: 57-5 70-3 44-8 1100-0 | 26-0) 25-5 | 0-93 - 0-93 2-50 R 
aIMO re yes 64-6 76-4 52-7 {101-0 | 35-0} 23-7 | 1-23 - 1-23 3-07 0-57 
el eae eo 69-6 82-7 56-5 {102-0 | 42-0) 26-2 | 1-27 - 1:27 3-50 0-35 
BAT Piece sere ts 68-1 80-9 55-4 101-0 | 35-0} 25-5 | 1-05 - 1-05 3°73 0-00 
Sentra. 58-4 69-3 47-4 | 93-0 | 28-0] 21-9 | 0-94 - 0-94 2-34 0-10 
OG emo Le 47-8 56-2 39-3 | 82-0 16-0 16-9 | 0-57 | 0-2 0-59 1-41 R 
INOMRSesrsy i 35-8 41-5 30-2 | 72-0 |—22-0} 11-3 | 0-40] 6-5 1-05 1-23 0-07 
WeCee ea. 28-8 32-6 24-9 | 59-0 |—17-0 7-7 | 0-20 | 13-5 1-55 0-64 0-12 
Veale ganic. tr 47-2 56-7 37-8 |102-0 |—31-0} 18-9 | 7-48 | 35-1 10-99 13-47 7-07 
Dawson, YuKONV.—Lat. 64°5’ N., long. 139° 20’W. (Observations for 30 years.) 
JEN TR. Saag eet —24-6 | —18-0 | —31-3 | 30-0 |—68-0 13-3 | 0-00 | 8-6 0-86 1-73 R 
ebro cao. —12-0 | — 4-3 | —19-6 | 45-0 |—55-0| 15-3 R 7:3 0-73 1-35 0-20 
Misa rer eis: 5-6 16-5 | — 5-3 | 52-0 |—47-0} 21-8 | 0-01 | 4-7 0-48 1-21 0-00 
158 Poa ae 27-6 40-2 15-1 | 67-0 |—30-0) 25-1] 0-18] 4-7 0-65 1-68 0-23 
Navy seer cee 46-8 59-0 34-6 | 85-0 12-0} 24-4] 0-83 | 0-4 0-87 2-00 0-25 
RUNG te tah. 56-9 70-3 43-6 | 90-0 | 27-0} 26-7] 1-18 | 0-3 1-21 2-66 0-25 
Ayer Boge ese are 59-4 71-9 46-8 | 95-0 | 31-0} 25-1] 1-61 - 1-61 3-32 0-62 
PATS ieee 54-0 66-2 41-7 | 85-0 | 23-0} 24-5 | 1-51 1-51 2-38 0-07 
Depart 4t-6 51-1 32-2 | 78-0 8-0 18-9 | 1-40 1-8 1-58 3-52 0-86 
OCtSs ot ke 26-4 32-7 20-1 | 68-0 |—22-0} 12-6] 0-29 | 8:8 1-17 — 4.09 0-10 
INOS 7s Se Ses 0-4 6-4 | — 5-6 | 46-0 |—48-0 12-0 | 0-01 | 12-4 1-25 2-60 0-24 
axe Pierre ee —10-2 —4-3 | —16-1 | 38-0 |—63-0| 11-8] R 10-9 1-09 2-09 0-08 
MEA hese 22-6 33-0 13-0 | 95-0 |—68-0| 20-0 | 7-02 | 59-9 13-01 17-75 6-28 
Epmonton, Atra.—Lat. 53° 35’ N., long. 113°30’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 
Santee. ht 5-9 15-6 | — 3-8 | 57-0 |—57-0 19-4 | 0-06 | 7-0 0-76 2-49 0-05 
ING Opa Sana 10-6 21-1 0-1 | 62-0 |—57-0} 21-0 | 0-00] 6-7 0-67 2-33 s 
IN aie acre ae 23-4 34-9 11-9 | 72-0 |—40-0) 28-0} 0-05} 6-2 0-67 1-93 R 
April. . 40-8 52-9 28-6 | 84-0 |—15-0| 24-3 | 0-44] 3-6 0-80 2-60 0-04 
IVR aiy ees etsectes 51-2 64-4 38-1 | 90-0 | 10-0} 26-38] 1-73] 1-3 1-86 4-04 0-20 
cn coda 57-3 70-1 44.4 | 94-0 | 25-0}. 25-7 | 3-26 iS} 3-26 8-53 0-00 
AJIT be aera 61-2 73°7 48-8 | 94:0 | 33-0] 24-9 | 3-56 - 3-56 11-18 0-15 
NA erate wists: 59-0 71-6 46-4 | 90-0 | 26-0} 25-2 | 2-47 - 2-47 6-43 0-49 
Semteceen. cee 50-4 62-9 ST Sulese- Onl mele -Ol 8 25aL | -Son | Oow 1-40 4.32 0-00 
OL # een 41-7 53-2 30-3 | 82-0 |—10-0} 22-9 | 0-39 | 3-5 0-74 1-86 0-00 
NON tne eee 24-5 33-3 15-6 | 74-0 |—37-0 17-7 | 0-06 | 6-7 0:73 3:57 0-00 
Weer. tas 16-0 24-7 7-3 | 60-0 |—43-0| 17-4 | 0-07 | 6-84] 0-75 3-21 0-00 
Wieare ss yer 36-9 48-2 25-6 | 94-0 |—57-0} 22-6 |13-42 | 42-5 | 17-67 27-81 8-16 
Mepicine Har, Aura.—Lat. 50° 2’ N., long. 110° 41’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 

ALANS hes sec eas 11-2 21-6 * 0-7 | 62-0 |—51-0} 20-9} 0-00} 6-1 0-61 1-72 0-00 
Weber fhe 5 12-8 23-5 2-1 | 64-0 |—46-0 21-4 | 0-01 6-0 0-61 1-51 0-00 
SA a aaa ee Per 26-7 38-4 14-9 | 84-0 |—38-0) 23-5] 0-11} 5-0 0-61 1-62 s 
PAOII Loe at 45-1 58-8 31-4 | 96-0 |—16-0] 27-4 | 0-387] 2-4 0-61 2-26 0-03 
IE gael er Bet 54-7 68 -0 41-5 | 99-0 12-0} 26-5 | 1-70) 0-5 1-75 6-29 bes: 
AT CSR aes oa 62-5 75-6 49-3 |107+0 30-0 26-3 | 2-57 Ss 2-57 5-62 aon 
Nore as 68-4 82-7 54-1 |108-0 | 36-0} 28-6 | 1:73 - 1-73 4-86 ae 
NAN D ciaie,'o:s srabicn 66-0 80-7 51-4 |104-0 | 31-0} 29-3 | 1-51 - 1-51 5-65 ee 
SCR eae Se 56-5 70-2 42-7 | 94-0 | 17-0]. 27-5] 0-88] 0-4 0-92 2-41 a 
OCS ste 45-8 58-7 32-9 | 93-0 |—10-0} 25-8 | 0-51 1-1 0-62 3-48 | 
ON sacha 29-3 39-9 18-7 | 76-0 |—36-0] 21-24 0-08 | 6-4 0-72 ait page 
IG Moi sceere 21-1 31-0 11-2 | 68-0 |—387-0 19-8 | 0:06 | 4:7 0-53 1-42 : 

AC’ 41-7 54-1 99-2 1108-0 |—51-0| 22-2 |11-53 | 32-6 | 12-79 22-28 6-72 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 


Fort Vermition, AutA.—Lat. 53° 21’ N., long. 110° 52’ W. 


(Observations for 18 years.) 


Precipitation in inches. 


Temperature °F. 


Least. 


Extremes. 


Greatest. 


Averages. 
Rain.|Snow.| Total. 
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(Observations for 16 years.) 


Fort CHrpewYAn, Auta.—Lat. 58° 46’ N., lone. 111° 13’ W. 
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6.—Norma! Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


Winniree, Man.—Lat. 49° 55’ N., long. 97° 6’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Mean an Mean Hich-| Low- an Averages. Extremes. 
Buy: max. | min. est. | est. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
VAN mia ccters: — 3-5 6-8 | —13-8 | 42-0 |—46-0 20-6 | 0-01 8-1 0-82 2-12 0-12 
Reb coasts — 0-5 10-7 | —11-8 | 46-0 |—46-0 22-5 | 0-01 7-4 0-75 1-80 0-09 
Me ie ols 15-2 26-7 3-6 | 73-0 |—37-0 23-1 | 0-21 9-6 1-17 3-00 0-29 
foal It eee aoe 38-7 50-1 27-4 | 90-0 |—13-0 22-7 | 1-10 4-4 1-54 5-64 0-25 
MEY cathe cess 51-5 64-5 38-5 | 94-0 11-6 26-0 | 2-06 0-9 2-15 6-38 0-11 
VUNG eer erates 62-6 74-9 50-2 |101-0 21-0 24:7 | 3-03 - 3-03 . 6-30 0-45 
Vubyiceccks ts 66-2 78-1 54-3 | 96-0 35-6 23-8 | 3-25 - 3°25 7-14 0-87 
NUE, See acs “3 62-7 75:0 50-4 |103-0 30-0 24-6 | 2-18 = 2-18 4.75 0-77 
Sept. casncce. 54-1 65-9 42-2 | 99-0 17-0 23-7 | 2-07 0-1 2-08 5-49 0-60 
OGtReiecenks 41-6 52-0 31-3 | 85-0 |— 3-0 20-7 | 1-22 1-4 1-36 5-67 0-29 
INOVvatstenaes 22-0 30-8 13-3 | 71-0 |—33-0 ison Oiakre: 8-2 0-99 2-34 0-06 
Deer... 7-2 16-7 | — 2-4 | 49-0 |—44- 19-1 | 0-06 8-6 0-92 3-99 0-11 
CEB eee tieiee 34-8 46-0 23-6 1103-0 |—46-0 22-4 {15-37 | 48-7 20-24 28-40 14-38 
Port ARTHUR, OnT.—Lat. 48° 27’ N., long. 89° 13’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 
Jan th. fistes ore 6-2 17-1 | — 4-6 | 48-0 |—40-0 21-7 | 0-02 7-4 0-76 1-46 0-21 
He Disssyaies ei 8-2 19-7 | — 3-3 | 52-0 |—51-0 23-0 | 0-05 6-5 0-70 2-77 0-04 
Manca cron: 19-6 30-8 8-4 | 70-0 |—42-0 22-4 | 0-11 8-1 0-92 2-76 0-18 
April sea. oes 35-6 44.7 26-4 | 78-0 |— 3-0 18-3 | 1-19 3-6 1-55 3-09 0-07 
MBSR scioees 46-0 55-6 36-5 | 89-0 16-0 19-1 | 1-98 0-5 2-08 4-10 0-36 
JUNC ce. 6 57-1 67-2 47-0 | 91-0 20-0 20-2.) 2-69 - 2-69 6-94 0-50 
SUL yore cctn ote 62-6 73-5 51-7 | 96-0 33-0 21-8 | 3-76 - _ 3°76 9-21 1-39 
AUS ects 59-0 70°6 47-5 | 94-0 31-0 23-1 | 2:77 - 2-77 5-06 1-02 
BSepti sence ss. 52-8 62-3 43-3 | 88-0 19-0 19-0 | 3-26 - 3-26 7-54 1-30 
Oct edane. 41-5 50-6 32-9 | 80-0 1-0 17-7 | 2-39 0-9 2-48 5-27 0-37. 
NO Was males were 26-7 34-6 18-7 | 69-0 |—22-0 15-9 | 0-84 6-2 1-46 4-29 0-35 
WeGiasnesas 13-4 22-7 4-1 | 51-0 |—38-0 18-6 | 0-18 6-6 0-84 2-68 0-02 
Wear vst 35-7 45-8 25-7 | 96-0 |—51-0 20-1 {19-24 | 39-8 23-22 29-43 18-80 
Toronto, Onr.—Lat. 43° 39’ N., long. 79° 20’ W. (Observations for 70 years,) 
22-1 29-1 15-2 | 58-0 |—26-0 13-9 | 1-14 | 17-3 2-87 5-72 0-61 
21-7 29-2 14-1 | 54-0 |—25-0 15-1 | 0-93 | 16-5 2-58 5-21 0-29 
29-0 36-3 21-9 | 75-0 |—16-0 14-4 | 1-50 | 11-5 2-65 6-70 0-66 
41-4 49-6 33-3 | 90-0 6-0 16-3 | 2-15 2°5 2-40 4-90 0-09 
52-7 62-0 43-3 | 93-0 25-0 18-7 | 2-97 0-1 2-98 9-36 0-52 
62-6 72-4 52-9 | 97-0 28-0 19-5 | 2-76 - 2-76 8-09 0-57 
68-1 77-9 58-2 |103-0 39-0 19-7 | 3-04 - 3-04 5-63 0:36 
66-6 76-1 57-1 |102-0 40-0 19-0 | 2-77 - 2-77 7-09 R. 
59-2 68-2 50-2 | 97-0 28-0 18-0 | 3-18 - 3-18 9-76 0-40 
47-0 54-9 39-1 | 86-0 16-0 15-8 | 2-40 0-6 2-46 5-96 0-56 
36-3 42-5 30-1 | 70-0 |— 5-0 12-4 | 2-49 4-6 2-95 5-84 0-11 
26-3 32-5 20-0 | 61-0 |—21-0 1225; 153: (13:0 2-83 6-00 0-47 
44.4 52-6 36-3 |103-0 |—26-0 16:3 |26-86 | 66-0 33-46 50-18 24-84 


Parry Sounp, Onr.—Lat. 45° 20’ N., long. 80° 1’ W. (Observations for 40 years.) 


14-3 24-5 4-0 | 54-0 |—38-0} 20-5 | 0-87 | 31-5 4-02 7-75 1-76 
13-7 24-9 92:6 | 58-0 |—38-0] 22-3 | 0-76 | 23-4 3-10 6:31 0-46 
23-5 34°3 12-8 | 71-0 |—27-0] 21-5 | 1-33 | 14-8 2°81 5-49 0-75 
39-0 49-4 28-5 | 82-0 |— 3-0} 20-9] 1-76 | 3-1 2-07 4-03 0-75 
51-5 62-4 40-6 | 90-0 | 16-0} 21-8 | 2-96 | 0-6 3-02 6-06 0-58 
61-8 72-7 50-9 | 94-0 | 31-0} 21-8 | 2-47 = 2-47 5-47 0-70 
66-5 76-9 56-1 | 98-0 | 37-0} 20-8 | 2-80 = 2-80 0-92 1-10 
64-2 74-5 54-0 | 93-0 | 35-0} 20-5 | 2-83 = 2°83 5-46 0-63 
55-7 67-6 47-9 | 90-0] 24-0} 19-7] 4-49] S. 4-49 8-43 1-52 
45-8 54-5 37-1 | 84-0 9-0} 17-4} 3-83 | 0-9 3-92 6-33 0-57 
33°5 40-8 26-2 | 69-0 |—20-0} 14-6 | 2-63 | 14-9 4-12 7:33 2-09 
20-5 29-7 11-4 | 56-0 |—39-0} 18-3 | 1-22 | 32-3 4-45 8-16 2-18 
41-0 51-0 31-0 | 98-0 |—39-0] 20-0 |27-95 }121-5 40-10 50-30 31-59 
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6.—Norma\ Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
‘ continued. 


Corram, Ont.—Lat. 42° 09’ N., long. 82°44’ W. (Observations for 20 years.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months. Miscx aie vean High:| Low- Mean Averages. Extremes. 
daily. max. | min. est. | est. range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. |Greatest.| Least. 
Janene aca 22-0 31-6 12-3 | 62-0 |—20-0} 19-3 | 1-59 | 11-8 2-77 6-01 1-45 
HED aire 21-1 30-9 11-3 | 57-0 |—25-0 19-6 | 1-61 | 10-1 | 2-62 6-16 1-11 
Mare. a cece 32-8 42.8 22-8 | 80-0 |— 8-0 20-0 | 1-90 6-8 2-58 6-30 1-07 
(April gies cs ae 43-7 54-6 32-7 | 87-0 | 10-0) 21-9 | 2-34] 2-1 2-55 4-54 0-47 
Miayoceacn 55-6 67-6 43-6 | 95-0 | 19-0} 24-0] 3-58 | 0-2 3-60 6-76 1-48 
UTS ae ae & 64-6 76-6 52-6 | 95-0 30-0 24-0 | 4-18 - 4-18 7-21 0-41 
ulyasaa een 70-6 83-0 58-2 |100-0 | 36-0) 24-8 | 3-38 - 3-38 7-08 0-66 
Aug 68-9 81-6 56-2 {100-0 35-0 25°4 | 2-49 - 2-49 5:66 0-00 
Septet 61-6 74-4 48-9 | 97-0 26-0 25-5 | 2-18 - 2-18 5-50 1-09 
Cte cece: 49-4 61-7 37-1 | 85-0 10-0 24-6 | 2-48 0-1 2-49 5-36 1-07 
INOVeee ota ae 37-8 47-9 27-8 | 74-0 8-0] 20-1] 2-40} 2-7 2-67 5-04 1-05 
Dec 26-4 35-0 17-9 | 70-0 |—11-0}. 17-1] 1-82} 8-2 2-64 4-42 0-90 
NGS Cae 46-2 57-3 35-1 |100-0 |—25-0| 22-2 {29-95 | 42-0 | 34-15 38-97 26-67 
| 
Hameysury, Ont.—Lat. 47° 26’ N., long. 79° 38’ W. (Observations for 20 years.) 
AEB GR ADA Amo 6-4 17-4 | -- 4-6 | 48-0 |—40-C| 22-0 | 0-27 | 17-5 2-02 3-43 1-20 
505 OAR Rear 7-8 14-0 | — 3-4 | 48-0 |—48-0 17-4 | 0-20 | 18-0 2-00 3-94 0-54 
iN Arece ae 19-4 21-6 8-2 | 66-0 |—34-0 13-4 | 0-52 | 16-0 2-12 4-43 0-59 
Aprnliserenccs 37-1 48-0 26-2 | 81-0 |— 3-0 21-8 | 1-25 5-8 1-83 4-38 0-88 
Waisman S 50-8 62-2 39-4 | 93-0 14-0 22-8 | 2-83 1-5 2-98 4-73 0-75 
PUNE. eas ee 61-7 73-4 50-0 |100-0 28-0 23-4 | 2-91 - 2-91 5-55 0-72 
Subyenc cee ee 66-0 76-8 55-4 |102-0 36-0 21-4 | 2-72 - 2°12 i 8-21 1-55 
AUS eee 62-2 72-7 51-8 | 94-0 30-0 29-9 + 2-88 - 2-88 4-45 1-14 
Septrsionsca 55-3 64-9 45-7 | 91-0 24-0 19-2 | 2-31 - 2-31 7-44 0-96 
OCC cn tas 43-0 51-5 34-4 | 80-0 13-0 17-1 | 2-58 2-8 2-86 5-20 0-97 
ENOWe eae ae 23-2 35-2 21-1 | 67-0 !|—15-0 14-1 | 0-99 | 13-7 2-36 4-35 0-43 
ee SHOE aoe 13-6 22-0 5-2 | 51-0 |—34-0 16-8 | 0-75 | 19-9 2-74 3-95 0-88 
WCRI. g scnae 37-1 46-7 27-5 |102-0 |—48-0] 19-2 |20-21 | 95-2 | 29-73 39-77 27-18 
MOonrTREAL, QuE.—Lat. 45° 31’ N., long. 73° 34’ W. (Observations for 50 years.) 

12-7 20-8 4-6 | 53-0 |—26-0] 16-2 | 0-85 | 31-4 3-99 6-18 2-08 

14-3 21-8 6-8 | 47-0 |—24-0 15-0 | 0-72 | 26-1 3-33 6-35 0-49 

24-6 31-7 17-4 | 61-0 |—15-0 14-3 | 1-45 | 19-5 3-40 7-32 1-01 

41-3 49-3 33-4 | 77-0 8-0 15-9 | 1-69 5-3 2-22 4-19 0-48 

52-9 61-6 44-3 | 89-0 23-0 17-3 | 3-01 0-1 3-02 6-22 0-11 

63-9 73-6 54-3 | 92-0 38-0 19-3 | 3-21 - 3-21 8-00 0-90 

69-1 77-4 60-8 | 95-0 47-0 16-6 | 3-95 - 3-95 7-72 0-96 

66-1 74-0 58-2 | 90-0 43-0 15-8 | 3-35 - 3-35 7-89 1-23 

58-5 66-2 50-8 | 90-0 33-0 15-4 | 3-46 - 3-46 6-65 0-88 

46-0 52-9 39-1 | 80-0 21-0 13-8 | 3-13 1-4 3-27 7-47 0-65 

33-3 39-2 27-4 | 68-0 0-0 11-8 | 2-26 | 11-7 3-43 6-40 1-44 

19-6 26-5 12-7 | 59-0 |—21-0 13-8 | 1-17 | 25-2 3-69 5-94 1-12 

41-8 49-6 34-1 | 95-0 |—26-0 15-5 |28-25 |120-7 40-32 48-01 30-97 

QusBEc, QuE.—Lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71°12’ W. (Observations for 20 years.) 

Janie... tae 9-7 17-7 1-8 | 47-0 |—34-0} 15-9 | 0-64 | 30-7 3-71 6-58 1-10 
Hebe eayero ate 12-0 20-2 3-7 | 49-0 |—32-0) 16-5 | 0-74 | 27-3 3-47 6-22 0-98 
Mar sass asenc 22-8 30:7 15-0 | 64-0 |—23-0} 15-5 | 1-29 | 19-9 3-28 6-16 1-05 
‘Aprilia ses 37-0 45-3 28-7 | 80-0 3-0) 16-6 | 1-42 | 6-4 2-06 6-57 0-70 
Maye eocom 52-0 62-0 42-0 | 88-0 21-0 20-0 | 3-01 0-4 3-05 6-93 0-27 
SUNOS acceee 61-2 70-8 51-5 | 90-0 | 34-0} 19-3 | 3-83 4 3-83 9-23 1-32 
UV aeecerer er 66-1 75-7 56-6 | 96-0 | 39-0) 19-1 | 4-30 - 4-30 7:12 0-53 
INVER Soap ack: 62-8 71-5 54-1 | 90-0 | 38-0] 17-4 | 4-00 - 4.00 9-58 1-35 
Septs-.cass 55-3 63-6 46-9 | 88-0 | 29-0) 16-7 | 3-77 - 3-77 8-75 1-08 
Oct pees 42-0 47-8 36:3 | 77-0 | 14-0) 11-5 | 2-94] 1-5 3-09 6-99 0-93 
IN OVis. feat 32-2 35-7 28-7 | 66-0 |—10-0 7-0 | 1-75 | 14-2 3:17 7-09 0-90 
Decree ee 15-0 22-2 7-8 55-0 —27-0} 14-4 | 0-85 | 25-2 3°37 6-78 1-13 
Meare ee 39-0 47-0 31-1 | 96-0 —34-0] 15-9 |28-54 |125-6 | 41-10 52-39 32-12 
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6.—Normal Temperature and Precipitation at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 


Sours West Pornt, ANtIcostTI, Que.—Lat. 49° 23’ N., long. 63° 38’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 


Temperature °F. Precipitation in inches. 
Months Moan He pen iit Low Meat Averages. Extremes. 
< aily pyle | | 
daily. max. Pig ce yest range. | Rain.|Snow.| Total. | Greatest.| Least. 
Fancset ov. 11-9 19-8 4-0 | 47-0 |—40-0 15-8 | 0-58 | 18-3 2-41 6-70 0-54 
He baeen yar. 12-5 19-7 5-3 | 46-0 |—35-0 14-4 | 0-25 | 14-7 1-72 4.70 0-27 
VE anette ot 21-0 27-1 15-0 | 47-0 |—20-0 12-1 | 0-50 | 12-0 1-70 4-95 0-29 
April Rare aielions 30-5 35-4 25-6 | 71-0 |— 3-0 9-8 | 1-12 5:6 1-68 7-92 R.05 
IMIS Vas sare ches ok 39-8 45-0 34-5 | 78-0 19-0 10-5 | 2-40 0-4 2-44 4-68 0-05 
WAIN. Sa ep: 48-4 53-4 43-5 | 85-0 26-0 9-9 | 2-93 0-1 2-94 5-58 0-40 
“Dt bet Oe 56-6 62-3 51-0 | 79-0 34-0 11-3 | 3-14 3-14 8-70 0-43 
AUD rae. esos 56-2 61-5 51-0 | 80-0 28-0 10-5 | 3-48 = 3-43 4.92 0-76 
Septscasas<h 48-7 54-4 43-0 | 73-0 20-0 11-4 | 2-92 - 2-92 4-81 0-70 
OCU a: 39-8 45-1 34-5 | 68-0 8-0 10-6 | 3-40 0-5 3-45 9-85 0-54 
INOW nore , ne eU2 35-4 25-1 | 57-0 |— 1-0 10-3 | 2-05 6-4 2-69 4-54 0-49 
DEG e eee or: 20-5 27-2 13-8 | 52-0 |—39-0 13-4 | 0-65 | 14-7 2-12 5-10 0-32 
Weary sa: seh 34-7 40-5. 28-9 | 85-0 |—40-0] 11-6 |28-37 | 72-7] 30-64 45 43 15-83 
Frepericton, N.B.—Lat. 45° 56’ N., long. 66° 40’ W. (Observations for 30 years.) 
Janereen a 13-3 24-3 2-2 | 55-0 |—34-0 22-1 | 1-64 | 23-9 4-03 8-34 1- 
DEEN Ohi Ra 15-4 26-6 4-1 | 51-0 |—35-0 22-5 | 0-96 | 47-0 5-66 4-78 0- 
Marans ui. 26-5 36-9 16-0 | 65-0 |—20-0 20-9 | 2-16 | 25-6 4-72 7-58 1- 
eAtprillce et. 38-9 49-5 28-3 | 82-0 |— 2-0 21-2 | 1-97 | 10-0 2-97 4-43 0- 
IM aivatsaascen: 51-2 62-8 39-6 | 92-0 24-0 23-2 | 3-21 0-1 3-22 9-08 0- 
Juneleres et 59-6 71-7 47-5 | 92-0 26-0 24-2 | 3-71 - 3-71 8-01 1- 
AGU io, ROR eB 65-9 77-0 54-8 | 96-0 40-0 22-2 | 3-03 - 83-03 6-28 1- 
URGE tuys ae 63-2 73°7 52-7 | 95-0 35-0 21-0 | 3-97 - 3-97 6-99 0- 
Septrea tee: 55-3 66-1 44-5 | 92-0 25-0 21-6 | 3-54 - 3-54 7-73 0- 
OCtaeaee ne ee 43-4 54-2 32-6 | 81-0 15-0 21-6 | 4-02 0-5 4.07 9-99 0- 
INGVitans eee 33-0 40-9 25-0 | 68-0 |— 3-0 15-9 | 3-17 9-0 4-07 6-47 0-9 
Deer ecko st 19-4 28-2 10-5 | 58-0 |—26-0 17-7 | 1-56 | 18-9 3-45 6-42 1- 
MWieAT Aa arsca. 40-4 51-0 29-8 | 96-0 |—35-0 21-2 |32-94 |135-0 46-44 54-62 35 
Yarmouru, N.S.—Lat. 45° 53’ N., long. 65° 45’ W. (Observations for 35 years.) 
Jae tees 30-0 34-3 19-6 | 54-0 |— 6-0 147, |= 7o.1n2023 4.78 0-92 ile 
eben 25-7 32-7 18-8 | 52-0 |—12-0 13-9 | 2-13 | 21-8 4-31 7-77 2- 
Nera eke, Sor 31-8 37-8 25-7'| 55-0 |— 2-0 12-4, | 3-32 | 18-3 4-65 10-75 1-4 
PAST G eee 39-7 46-4 33-1 | 72-0 17-0 1S On eos UL 5:5 3-72 7-12 0-8: 
MWaitnacd. as: 48-1 55-6 40-6 | 73-0 25-0 15-0 | 3-77 Ss. 3°77 7-66 0-9: 
June.. 55-3 63-0 47-6 | 79-0 31-6 15-4 | 2-83 - 2-83 6-68 0- 
July.. 60-8 68-2 53-2 | 86-0 41-0 15-0 | 3-38 = 3-38 8-42 0-5: 
TATU = cee: 60-7 67-9 53-6 | 83-0 39-0 14-3 | 3-51 - 3-51 9-59 1- 
Sepbe.-taneds 56-0 63-2 48-8 | 79-0 31-0 14-4 | 3-50 - 3-50 5-70 0-88 
Oise cess - 48-6 55-4 41-7 | 74-0 25-0 13-7 } 4-15 0-3 4-18 11-38 0. 
INGVetce soa = 41-8 46-6 37-1 | 66-0 11-0 9-5 | 3-77 4-0 4-17 8-56 1: 
DD) GeSrar con eae 31-1 37-6 24-5 | 58-0 |— 3-0 13-3 | 3-31 | 14-7 4-78 9-20 1- 
MCAT. ote: 44.1 50-7 37-0 | 86-0 |—12-0 13-7 [39-59 | 79-9 47-58 70-90 35- 
Cuartorretown, P.E.I.—Lat. 46° 14’ N., long., 63° 8’W. (Observations for 30 years.) 
! 
PAINE Wen a 19-0 27-0 11-0 | 52-0 |—19-0 16-0 | 1-46 | 19-6 3-42 7-62 1- 
POS Se hs peace 18-0 26-0 9-0 | 49-0 |—21-0 17-0 | 0-86 | 17-5 2-61 6-37 0- 
Mar.. 27-0 34-0 20-0 | 54-0 |—15-0 14-0 | 1-67 | 13-9 3-06 5-54 1-4! 
ES Opies. arcs 37-0 44-0 30-0 | 74-0 8-0 14-0 | 2-11 8-8 2-99 6-10 0-8: 
VUE ads eee 48-0 56-0 40-0 | 81-0 26-0 16-0 | 2-51 1-0 2-61 5-85 0: 
ITEEs Gore sR 57-0 66-0 49-0 | 87-0 32-0 17-0 | 2-54 - 2-54 5-37 = 0- 
“US| he see 66-0 74-0 58-0 | 91-0 37-0 12-0 | 2-96 - 2-96 8-97 1- 
PANDO ds Bee 4 65-0 73-0 57-0 | 92-0 42-0 16-0 | 3-37 - 3-37 8-44 0- 
Sepitens. cae 58-0 65-0 50-0 | 87-0 34-0 15-0 | 3-36 = 3-36 8-75 0- 
oy eens tic 48-0 54-0 41-0 | 77-0 26-0 13-0 | 4-46 0-2 4-48 10-38 0- 
inven aya s eerte 37-0 42-0 32-0 | 62-0 11-0 10-0 | 3-48 6-0 4-08 8-00 1: 
Ge ce in 25-0 32-0 19-0 | 52-0 |—11-0 13-0 | 2-19 | 16-0 3-79 7+25 1-41 
MORAT Sasi ee @ 42-0 49.0 35-0 | 92-0 |—21-0 14-0 |30-97 | 83-0 39-27 56-43 32-45 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
*VicroriA, B.C., lat. 48° 25’ N., long. 123° 21’ W. 


: Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
——__—_—_————_| Average —_——_ 
no. days _, | Strongest wind 
No. Per- com- Aver- | Aver- |Prevail- recorded. 
Months. | of hours | centage | pletely | age age ing |—————_Thun- ; 
per of clouded. | no. of | hourly | direc- | Miles der. | Fog. | Hail. 
month. | possible gales. | velo- tion. per Direc- 
duration. city. hour. tion. 
EAN kes 53-4 19-6 14 3 9-0 N 50 SE - 1 - 
Heb 55. 79-4 27-9 7 2 8-9 N 48 SW - 1 - 
Mara por, 143-0 39-0 5 2 9-0 SE 52 SW - 1 - 
Aprile: 184-8 44-9 2 2 9-0 SW 50 SW - - - 
May..... 198-6 41-9 3 2 8-8 SW 41 W - 1 - 
June..... 215-1 44-7 1 2 9-7 SW 49 SW ~- = = 
Julyce. ss 293-7 60-4 i! 2 9-1 SW 44 SW - - - 
AUZ...5. 256-9 58-0 1 1 7:8 SW 43 SW - 2 - 
Sept..... 183-3 48-6 3 1 6:5 SW 44 SW - 3 - 
Oct 118-3 35°3 v4 1 6:8 E 56 SW - 4 - 
Nov 57-3 20-8 10 3 9-9 NE 57 SE - 1 - 
Dec..... 38-1 14-9 13 3 8-8 NE 59 SE - 1 ~ 
Year....! 1,821-9 = 67 24 8-6 SW 59 SE - 15 ! 
*Sunshine, 1895-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 
*VANCOUVER, B.C., lat. 49°17’ N., long. 123°5' W. 
46-4 17-3 17 4-3 E 40 NW - 3 - 
51-5 18-2 10 4-0 E 26 W - 4 ~ 
135-6 36-9 if 5:0 EK 30 SE - i - 
179-4 43-7 4 |Average 4-8] SE 25| W - - 1 
220-0 46-5 3 less 4-8 SE 23 Ww 1 - - 
228-0 47-2 2 than 4-5 E 27 WwW 1 - - 
265-6 54-6 2 one 4-1 Ss 22 W 2 - - 
252-7 57-0 21] per 37) S 20} W 1 - - 
162-9 43-3 5 | month. 4:6 Ss 26 NW 1 2 - 
111-3 33-4 8 3-8 SE 35 Ww - 6 - 
51-1 18-6 13 4-3 E 25 NW - 4 - 
38-8 15-3 15 4-4 E 30 W - 4 - 
Year....! 1,748.3 - 88 = 4-4 SE 40 NW 6 24 1 
*Sunshine, 1908-1917; days clouded, 1909-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1905-1920. 
~Kamuooprs, B.C., lat. 50°41’ N., long. 120° 18’ W. 
anueeees 65-0 24-7 12 3-5 Ss 25 SE - - - 
Feb..... 87-0 81-1 7 3-1 Ss 24 NE - - - 
Mar 166-0 45-2 4 4-5 SE 31 W ~ - - 
April 187-0 45-2 3 |Average 4-8/ S$ 30) W - - - 
May..... 224-0 46-8 3 less 4-41 § 301 W - - - 
June..... 240-0 50-1 3 | than 4-1 SW 25 SE - - - 
July 295-0 59-9 1 one 4-1 SW 40 SE A - - 
WANE. «ie: 262-0 58-6 2 per 3-5 SW 30 | SH - - - 
Sept..... 185-0 49-1 3 | month 3-5] S 40; S - - - 
Oct eras 140-0 |* 42-3 6 3:6 SE 40 NW - - - 
Nov..... 70-0 26-2 10 4-4 SE 40 W - ~ - 
ec 50-0 20-1 13 8:3 Ss 30 SE - - - 
Year....! 1,971-0 - 67 - 3-9 Ss 40 |Several. il - 2, 
Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1906-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
tEpmonron, AutaA., lat. 53° 35’ N., long. 113° 30’ W. 
Jan. ..... 79 31-6 10 - 4-4 Ww 36 W - = - 
Feb..... 125 45-7 3 - 4-9 W 34 NW - - - 
Mar..... 174 47-4 3 - 5-6 NS) 28 NW - - - 
April.... 212 50-7 3 - 7-2 SW 42 NW - - - 
May..... ae 45-1 3 1 6-8 | SW 36 | SE 1 J - 
June..... 242 47-8 3 - 5-9 Ww 34 NW 3 1 - 
Vulva 273 53-8 2 - 5-3 | SW -30| NW 4 1 1 
AUS joo: 256 56-3 2 - 4-7 Ww 26 NW 2 ul - 
Sept..... 184 48-6 3 - 5-3 W 36 WwW 1 af - 
OCt ssoe5 150 46-2 4 - 5-2 W 28 NW - - - 
Nov..... 87 83-9 if - 4.6} SW 25 NW - - - 
Deora 77 33-2 11 - 4-2 SW 34 NW - ~ - 
Year.... 2,081 - 54 1 5-3 SW 42 NW 11 5 1 


tSunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1906-1920; wind, ete. 1897-1916. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
*Mepicine Hat, Auta., lat. 50° 2’ N., long. 110° 41’ W. 


Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no. days with 
——————_—_——_—_] Average 
no. days Strongest wind 
No. Per- com- Aver- | Aver- |Prevail- recorded. 
Months.| of hours | centage | pletely age age ing | ————_|Thun- 
per of clouded. | no. of | hourly | direc- | Miles der. | Fog. | Hail. 
month. | possible gales. | velo- tion. per Direc- 
duration. city. hour. | tion. 
88 33-1 8 2 5-9 SW. 46 Ss - 1 - 
117 41-6 6 2 6-0 SW 5 Ss - - - 
169 46-0 3 2 6-6 SW 41} 8S, NW - - - 
220 53-4 2 3 7:4 Ww 50 NS) = - = 
233 48-9 3 2 7°5 Ss 60 | N, W 2 - - 
268 55-0 i 2 7°5 SW 61 SW 4 - - 
326 66-6 ik 1 6-4 SW 46 SW 4 - - 
284 63°8 i! 1 5-6 SW 50 W 3 - - 
196 52-0 3 1 5-8 SW 50 Ss 1 - - 
158 47-7 4 1 5-9 Ww 60 WwW = - - 
102 37-8 6 2 6-1 SW 60 SW - - - 
82 32-9 9 2 6-5 SW 60 N - - - 
Year... 2,243 - 47 7a | 6-4 SW 61 SW 14 1 - 
*Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1910-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1915. 

RostTHERN, Sarai 39" N., long. *Prince ALBERT, SASK., lat. 53° 12’ N., long. 105°.48’ W. 
Jan 91-6 36-1 10 - 3:3 Ss 26 NW - - = 
Feb 137-7 50-0 4 - 3-2 SW 29 NW - - - 
Miare.c 2 176-1 47-9 4 - 4-0 SW 35 NW - - - 
April 220-8 53:6 3 = 5:0 | SE 36 | NW - - = 

Vie vee 262-7 53-8 2 - 4-9 Ss 25 SE - - - 
JUNe;.. 2. 280-1 56-0 2 - 4-2 SE 31 N 1 - = 
July 294-8 65-2 2 - 3°6 SW 31 SE 3 1 - 
Aug 272-9 60-3 2 - 3-0 SW 24 E 2 1 - 
Sept..... 190-8 50-4 4 - 3-8 | SW 24 |\Several.| - 1 - 
Oct 141-4 43-3 6 - 3°9 SW 28 N - - - 
INOVivee: 111-6 43-1 i - 3-4 NS) 20 |Several.| —- - - 
Dec 78°3 33-0 ll - 3-2 SW 3 = - _ 
Year....1 2,258-8 - 57 - 3-8 Ss 36 NW 6 3 - 
*Sunshine and days clouded, 1911-1920; wind 1896-1917, 1898 missing; days with thunder, etc., 1896-1917. 


*Iypian Heap, oar 50°31" N., long. *Qu’Appenin, SASK., lat. 50° 32’ N., long. 103° 57’ W. 


40’W 
eae 81-4 32-8 10 2 9-4 NW 66 NW - 1 - 
Heb. oes 103-7 37-0 6 2 9-5 NW 46 WwW - 1 = 
Mary. 2. 131-8 35-9 6 2 9-6 Ww 48 NW - if - 
Aprile. « 170-1 41-2 4 2 10-0 SW 58 Ss - 1 - 
May..... 214-4 44-6 5 2 9-8 SW 50 NW 2 i - 
June..... 207-4 42-4 4 1 9-0 ) 48 SW 4 1 1 
July..... 272-4 55-5 2 1 8-2 SW 42 NW 5 1 - 
AUg ess 228-9 51-3 2 1 7-4 SW 38 SW, NW 4 1 - 
Sept..... 162-8 43-2 5 1 8-4 Ww 41 SW 1 1 - 
Oct 130-5 39°5 6 2 9-1 Ww 45 NW - 1 - 
Novy: sen: 68°8 25-7 8 1 9-1 WwW 42 NW - ul - 
Dee: nn 58-8 23-8 12 2 9-0 Ww 45 NW - 1 - 
Year....! 1,831-0 - 70 19 9-0 Ww 66 NW 16 12 1 
*Sunshine and days clouded, 1891-1910; wind, etc., 1897-1917 (1908 missing). 
+Winnrega, Man., lat.49° 55’ N., long. 97° 6’ W. 

Jan 110-3 41-4 9 ve 12-8 W 50 N, W - = = 
Feb..... 138-6 49-2 6 5 12-2 SW 55 NW - 1 - 
Wiisiar ei. 175-0 47-7 7 6 13-1 iS) 66 NW = a = 
April 206-7 50-2 5 7 14:5 EK 60 WwW 1 - - 
May..... 250-7 52-3 4 6 14:5 E 66 NW 2 - - 
June..... 250-4 51-6 3 5 12-7 EH 46 NW 4 = = 
July 290-5 59-5 C 2 5 12-1 NS 55 SW 5 - - 
Aug 256-7 57°8 3 4 11:3 Ss 43 W 3 - 5: 
Sept... 179-6 47-7 4 6 13-0 5S 55 W ; = S 
(Ur eae 124-8 37-6 8 6 13-8 f 60 NW - 

Nov, ... 89-6 33°2 10 5 12-4 SW 45 | N, W - 1 - 
Dec..... 81-2 32-2 14 4 12-2 SW 59 W 5 by ~ 
Year....| 2,154-1 - 75 66 12-9 ] 66 NW 18 2 - 


+Sunshine, 1882-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1897-1916. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 


continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
*HameyBury, Onr., lat. 47° 26’ N., long. 79° 38’ W. 


Sunshine average. 


Wind. 


Average 


no. days with 


*Sunshine, 1882-1911; 


hee _ | Strongest wind 
Oo. Per ee! Aver- | Aver- |Prevail- recorded. 

Months. | of hours | centage iseal age age ing Thun- 

per of y a. ae no. of | hourly | direc- | Miles der. | Fog. | Hail 

month. | possible | “OUC°*: | gales. | veloc- | tion. per | Direc- 
duration. ity hour. tion. 
Jan.. 92 33-4 10 1 2| NW 8| N,NW| - il - 
Feb..... 119 41-6 7 2 2 NW 9 SW - if = 
Mar.. 165 44-8 5 2 2) 8S 9! SW - 1 - 
April. 193 47-3 5 1 2 Ss 8|N, NW - 1 - 
May..... 210 45-0 4 1 2S 8} NW 2 1 - 
June..... 259 54-5 2 1 2| SE 8} SW 4 1 - 
July 266 55-5 1 1 2] SW 8 |Several 6 - - 
Ane 75 221 50-3 2 1 2 Ss 8 N 4 1 - 
Sept..... 174 46-3 4 2 2| SW Suis 2 1 = 
Oct. 110 32-8 7 2 2/ SW 9/ NW 1 it - 
Nov.... 56 20-1 13 2 2); NW 10 | SW, W - 1 - 
Weciecas 61 23-2 12 1 2) W 8} NW - 1 - 
Year.... 1,733 - 72 17 21 SW 10! SW, W 19 11 - 
*Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 

* F = = ° 7: 

Be ods tas EN ago be NS *Parry Sounp, Onrt., lat. 45° 20’ N., long. 80° 1’ W. 
Jan.. 80-7 28-4 12 if 9-4 SE 48 W - - ~ 
Hepes. 126-3 43-4 8 1 9-0 Ss 49 W - - - 
Mar. 153-0 41-5 7 1 9-1} SW 52 | SW 1 - - 
April 189-4 46-9 5 i 8-9 Ss 36 N It 1 - 
May Soak 217-2 47-4 5 1 7-9 Ss 39 SW 2 - - 
June. 229-8 49-4 2 - 6-8 SW 36 SW 2 ~ - 
July 265-2 56-4 1 - 6-5 | SW 36 | NW 2 - ~ 
ANE ye. 252-6 58-2 1 - 6-9) S 30 | SW, SE 3 - - 
Sept 170-6 45-6 4 - 7:4 SW 36 SW 2 - - 

- Oct. 138-5 41-0 7 - 87) 8S 36 | SW 2 - = 
iNKON eee 85-4 29:9 11 2 10-5 SW 48 SW - - - 
IDET: 61-5 21-5 14 1 9-4) S 37 | W,NW| - - - 
Year....| 1,970-2 - 77 8 8-4 NS) 52 SW 14 1 - 

*Sunshine, 1902-1910, 1915-1920; wind, ete., 1896-1920. 
fToronto, Onrt., lat. 43° 39’ N., long. 79° 20’ W. 
VAN see 77-9 27-0 11 6 13-6 SW 56 NE - 2 - 
Heb scas 108-1 36-7 6 5 13-7] W 56 | EB - 1 - 
Mars... 150-0 40-5 6 5 12-8 SW 60 NW 1 1 - 
April 190-7 47-1 4 3 11-9 SE 50 E iE 1 - 
May..... 218-9 47-9 2 2 9-9 SE 54 W 3 ii - 
June 259-8 56°3 1 if 8-7 SE 35 NE 4 1 - 
July 282-2 60-4 il 1 8-0 S 36 | W, SW 5 1 = 
Aug 252-7 59-8 1 = 8-0 SW 48 NE 6 = - 
Septs.s: 207-8 55-4 2 ib 8-8 SE 50 Ss 3 2 - 
Oct. 149-3 43-8 4 2 9-9 SS) 53 W il 2 - 
INOV<6.-- 85-3 29-4 8 4 12-2 SW 50 W - 2 ~ 
Dec 65-2 23-5 10 7 13-2 SW 50 SW - 1 - 
Year....| 2,046-9 - 56 37 10-9 Ss 60 NW 34 15 = 
{Sunshine, 1882-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
*Woopsrock, Ont., lat. 43° 38’ N., long. 80° 46’ W. 
Janeen ee 62-0 21-4 14 4 124 SW 57 SW - i - 
Feb. 88-7 30-2 8 4 12-3 W 47 NW = 1 ~ 
Mars x: 122-6 33-2 9 5 12-2 SW 52 SW - 1 - 
April 167-4 41-7 6 4 12-1 SW 48 SW 1 1 - 
IMayirces 206-8 45-6 4 3 10:5 SW 46 SW 2 j - 
June 246-1 53-7 2 1 8-9 W 36 E 2 1 - 
July 275-4 59-4 1 1 8-4 W 36 SW 2 1 - 
Aug... 238-0 55-4 2 1 8-0 SW 40 SW My 2 - 
Sept 181-8 48-7 4 1 8-4 W 34 NW 2 1 - 
Octisns 135-7 41-7. 6 2 10-5 | SW 40| NW 1 2 | - 
Nov.... 76:4 ~ 26-3 10 3 11-9 SW 53 SW - 2 - 
OCA ext 54-1 19-4 15 4 12-4 SW 49 SW - 1 - 
Year. 1, 855-0 - 81 33 10-7 SW 57 SW 12 15 - 


days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
*MontREAL, Qug., lat. 45°31’ N., long. 73° 34’ W. 


Sunshine average. 


No. ? Per- 

Months.| of hours | centage 
per of 

month. | possible 
duration. 
Jan.. 76-0 34 
Hebieces 103-4 41 
Mars). 145-9 45 
April 173-7 50 
Mavecces 204-6 51 
June..... 217-3 50 
July.. 238-4 59 
Aug.. 218-6 58 
Sept..... 171-5 53 
Oct. 122-2 41 
Novesen. 68-5 30 
Dees... 60-0 26 
Year....! 1,800-1 - 


*Days clouded, 1901-1920; 


Janata 86 31-0 
Hepes 105 36-5 
Mar... 152 41-4 
April.. 174 42-5 
May... 197 42-1 
June..... 248 44-6 
July 223 46-8 
SA eras: 224 48-4 
Sept..... 152 45-2 
Octsse-c 123 40-2 
Nov.. 65 24-0 
Dec 70 28°8 
Year... .! 1,819 - 
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: Average 
Wind. no. days with 
Average $$ 
no. days Strongest wind | 
com- Aver- | Aver- |Prevail- recorded. 
pletely age age ing Thun- 
clouded. | no. of | hourly | direc- | Miles der. | Fog. | Hail. 
gales. | veloc- | tion. per Direc- 
ity. hour tion 
12 6 15-5 | SW 56 | SW - 1 - 
9 aa 16:7 | SW 66 | NW - 1 - 
6 8 16-7 | SW 60 |}SE,SW| - 1 - 
6 4 14-9 Ss 53 SW 1 1 - 
4 2 12-8) S 49| W B - - 
2 2 11-6 SW 48 |SW,NW 3 - - 
1 1 11:3 WwW 42 SW 5 - - 
2 - 10-6 SW 36 W 4 - - 
4 1 11-7 | SW 38 |SE,NW 8 1 - 
6 2 12-9 SW 45 NW 1 2 - 
11 5 14-6 | SW 58 | W - 1 ~ 
14 5 14:0 | SW 50 | NW - 1 1 
77 43 13-61 SW 66.' NW 19 9 1 
wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
tQuEBEC, Quz., lat. 46° 48’ N., long. 71° 12’ W. 
11 9 15-0 SW 62 NE - 1 - 
8 8 16-1) SW 69 | NE ~ - - 
uf 8 15:3 SW 72 NE - 1 - 
5 7 14-4 NE 54 NE 1 1 - 
4 6 14-4 NE 52 W 2 - ~ 
4 4 13-2 | SE 46 | NE 4 - - 
2 2 11-6] S 43 |NE,SW 7 - - 
2 1 10:7 | SW 39 |NE,SW 5 ~ - 
5 3 11-5 SW 42 NE 2 1 - 
8 4 12-4 SW 66 NE 1 2 - 
10 5 14-0 SW 58 NE - 1 - 
13 6 13-9 | SW 68 | NE - 1 - 
79 63 13-5 iS) Ws NE 22 8 = 


7Sunshine, 1903-1912; days clouded, 1903-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 


*Wo.irvinur, N.S., lat. 45° 5’ N., long 64° 
21’ W. : 


*YarmourtH, N.S., lat. 45° 53’ N., long. 65° 45’ W. 


Jiguee sees 84-0 29-6 10 4 13-2 NW 53 |SW,NW te ee 2 - 
LEN) ener 99-6 34-4 10 4 13-1 NW 60 SW - 2 - 
Mar..... 134-0 36-4 8 4 12-5 | SW 60 | NW - 4 - 
April 147-6 36-6 7 2 11-1 SW 43 NW ~ 4 - 
Manic’... 200-8 43-8 5 1 9-9 SW 44 - 1 7 - 
URC TS 5)..2 230-0 49-4 2 8-6 SS) 40 SE 2 i - 
July. 235-6 50-2 2 - 7:7 SW 36 S 2 13 - 
Ait ee ae 232-4 53-6 2 6-7 SW 65 SW 2 11 - 
Sept..... 182-5 48-6 3 1 8-0 SW 48 Ww if 7 - 
OCtyimnien 151-4 44-8 7 2 10-0 Ss 54 SE 1 4 - 
Woven 98-9 34-7 8 8 12-0 SW 60 = - 2 - 
Dee 67-2 24-8 ll 5} 12-6 SW 62 SW - 2 - 
Year....|_1,864-0 - 75 24} 10-5 | SW 65.1 SW 9! 65] - 
*Sunshine, 1895-1910; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, days with thunder, ete., 1896-1915. 
*FRepericton, N.B., lat.45°56’ N., long.66° 40’ W. 

Cent paee 110-3 39-2 10 2 8:2 NW 38 SW - 1 - 
Feb. 124-2 43-1 8 2 9:3 NW 49 NW - 1 - 
Mar.-... 154-8 42-0 8 2 9-5 NW 40 NW - 1 = 
April 184-6 45-6 7 mail, 8-2 NW 36 NW - 2 - 
May. Jc. 205-4 44-4 6 1 8-0 SW 37 NW 1 1 - 
June..... 217-6 46-4 5 - 74) W 34| NW 2 1 - 
July 236-8 50-2 3 ~ 6-6 SW 32 NW 3 2 - 
AMG, ...2 223-0 51-2 3 - 6-7 WwW 28 NW 2 2 - 
Set. ah: 179-0 47°8 5 - 6-0 NW 30 | NW 1 4 - 
Ge eae 151-4 44-8 6 1 7:7 W 33 |SE, NW = 3 - 
Nov..... 91-2 33-3 11 1 8-1 NW 37 te = 2 = 
Dec 94-1 35-9 12 2 8-5 NW 42 NW - 2 - 

Year..| 1,972-5 - 84 12 7-9 W 49 NW 9 4 - 


*Sunshine, 1881-1911; days clouded, 1901-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
continued. 
(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
{CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I., lat. 46° 14’ N., long. 63° 8’ W. 
Average 
Sunshine average. Wind. no, days with 
—_—_____—_——__| Average 
4 no. days| , Strongest wind 
No. Per- com- Aver- | Aver- |Prevail- recorded. 
Months.| of hours | centage | pletely age age ing hae 
per of clouded. | no. of | hourly | direc- | Miles der. | Fog. | Hail 
month possible gales. | velo- | tion. per Direec- 
duration. | city. our. tion. 
Ueiocacae 89 31-8 13 2 8-8 NW 46 NW - - - 
Feb. 112 38-9 10 1 8-4) SW 55 | SE - 1 - 
Mar. 130 35-3 9 2 8-6 iS} 41 SW - 1 - 
April 153 37-6 9 - 8-4 SE 33 SE 1 1 - 
May..... 195 42-1 7 4 g1) Ss 32 | NE Wie Se = 
June..... 226 48-2 6 - 70} S PA hs) 2 - - 
July. 238 50-2 4 = 6-3 SW 32 sw 2 - - 
Aug. 229 52-4 5 - 6-5 SW 31 SW 2 - - 
Sept 179 47-8 6 - 7-2 SW 32; 8S, NW 1 - - 
Oct. 114 33-9 il 1 8-2 SW 38 Ss - st - 
INOVccen 73 25-9 13 1 9-1 WwW 38 NE - 1 - 
Dec : 60 22°3 17 1 9-0 NW 38 SW - - = 
Year 1,798 - 110 SP Esso SW. 55 | SE 9 5 - 
+Sunshine, 1906-1916; days clouded, 1907-1920; wind, etc., 1896-1920. 
*CaLGARY, AutAa., lat. 51° 2’ N., long. 114° 2’ W. 
Wind. Average number of days with 
Strongest wind 
Months. Average | Average | Prevailing recorded. 
number hourly | direction. |—_————-~——-——_| Thunder. Fog. Hail. 
of gales. | velocity. Miles p. h.| Direction. 
A ANUILSISY or ereerneeters 1 6-4 WwW 52 NW - - = 
Mebruary.sqyemen 1 6:6 W 48 WwW - - - 
Marcha ice ctesiates i 7:6 SW 48 SW - - = 
0) v0 Le nin aoe: 1 8-5 WwW 56 NW - = = 
IMEBIY Pee, oa ctndle seis 1 8-8 NW 48 | N, NW 1 - = 
Aili NaemGeeatoncon re I 8-6 NW 50 Ww 1 - 1 
Julysobeceneheare: 1 7-6 NW 48 NW 3 - - 
Anoust, scant emic uf 7:3 NW 36 W 2 - - 
September......... 1 7:5 NW 62 NW - - - 
Octoberitieeececce 1 6-5 NW 40 W = a 
November........ il 6-0 W 36 | Several. - - - 
December........- | Wet eee WwW 52 Ww - - - 
Viean. fotos on secre 12 7: W 62 NW tf - 1 
*Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1897-1916. 
tPas, Man., lat. 53° 49’ N., long. 101° 15’ W. 
January. -eeeee es 1 7-5 W 43 NW - - - 
February... 0... 1 7-2 Ww 40 Ww - - - 
Marchtesacmmriscer 1 7:5 NS) 45 W - 1 - 
TAPTILORE cs BAe oo - 8-3 E 41 SW - - - 
May. iaiahemenaat: - 8-5 E 40 - - - - 
TANG ss oie terns Meee 2 7:8 SE 44 SW 2 - = 
AIM ASH BGda or ocene 1 8-9 W 54 SW = 2 - 
INRA as oe So pda. : 1 77 WwW 48 NW 2 1 - 
September......... 1 6-8 W 41 NW - 1 - 
October cate 1 7-5 W 42 W - - = 
November........ - 7-9 Ww 33 NW - - - 
December......... 7-1 SW 38 W - - ~ 
NGaTee. See 9 7-7 W 54 SW 4 5 = 
Wind, days with thunder, ete., 1910-1920. - 
*Port Nueison, Man., lat. 57° 0’ N., long. 92°56’ W. 
January: eaters 2 12-4 W 341 W, NW - 1 - 
February.oseoesn os 3 12-9 W 48 NW - - - 
March oonneatnans 3 11-4 W 41 NE - 1 - 
‘April tases 2 12-8 SE 51 NW - 1] - 
May rl 12-4| NE 40 | NE = 3 = 
JUNC, oo eee 3 13-6 NE 38 | NE, NW 3 2 - 
JULY. so easeueenseee 2 13-8 NE 53 | NE 3 1 - 
ANS USt ae care aiee 2 12-4 SW 42 | NE, NW 2 2 - 
September......... 3 12-8 SW 42 | SW, NW il 1 - 
Octobers.canesnues 4 13-6 NW 40 - - 1 - 
November........ 5 13-1 NW 43 N - 2 - 
December......... 2 11-7 Ww 42 NW - - = 
Wear, seca eu: 32 12-7 SW 53 NE 9 15 - 


*Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1916-1920. 
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7.—Averages of Sunshine, Wind and Weather at Selected Canadian Stations— 
concluded. 


(The years indicate the period of observation on which averages are based.) 
tPort ArtTHouR, Onr., lat. 48° 27’ N., long., 89° 13’ W. 


Wind. Average number of days with 


Strongest wind 
Months. Average | Average recorded. 
number | hourly |Prevailing : 
of gales. | velocity. | direction.| Miles 
per hour. | Direction. 


Thunder.}| Fog. Hail. 


PANUATY nao o cite sees 1 6-9 NW 30 NW - = ie 
February.......... 1 7-1 NW 50 NW e - = = 
March.. 1 7-8 NW 52 NW - = ax 
Arlee ttle cere te 1 7°8 Ss 39 | NW, NE 1 1 Bs 
WM ayes tee oot beke casceys 1 7°8 SE 41 NE 1 2 i 
SUNG. se oasteh as a eraes - 6-7 E 51 NW 2 2 - 
aU Yee, aecce ae abe - 6-4 S 34 NW 4 1 - 
ANCUSE ter neat Sone - 6-7 SW 41 NW # 2 - 
September......... - 7-1 SW 62 NW 2 2 - 
OCEODCN ccth.is8 cous 1 7-4 SW 42 NW 1 3 - 
November........ 1 8-1 NW 40 NW 1 - 
December......... 1 7-4 NW 52 NW - 1 - 
AE gen SR Rees 8 7°3 SW 62 NW 14 15 - 
Wind, days with thunder, ete., 1896-1920. 
tWuire River, Ont., lat. 51° 30’ N., long. 94° 2’ W. 
SANNary a bees ons - 4-2 SE 28 NW - - = 
WebTUSTY.. «cc. esr - 3-3 E 221 S, NW - - - 
March........ - 4-4 EK 30 N - - - 
BADR sees ceteee ees - 5-0 E 30 N - - = 
VER Velleman sak - 5-6 SE 28 SW 1 - - 
AIUD Ob sinereratracupeeis 6 ae, - 5-0 NS) 32 SW 1 - - 
Mal Varnes peeckices - 4.4 SW 23 N 2 1 - 
AUSUSE es. sted hom niee - 3-6 ) 24 SW 2 1 - 
September......... - 3-9 SW 24 Ss 2 1 - 
October tewe. suite - 4-1 SE SW - - - 
November........ - 4-6 SE 25 | NW, SW - - - 
December......... - 37 NS) 24 - - - 
Viear cca s o 4-3 SE 32 Sw § 8 3 - 
tWind, days with thunder, etc., 1896-1920. 
*CocHRANE, Onr., lat. 49° 4’ N., long. 80° 58’ W. 
Tanvaryoo ones - 7-8 W 34 NW - - - 
HODLUATY. 6 seornte sss - 7-2 NW oy NW - - - 
March - 8-2 SW 33 NW - - - 
DAN DIU aeete ae alae siaial - 8-4 SE 35 NW - - - 
May.. - 8-5 Ss 35 NW 1 1 - 
DDO oaee wort aie eis - 8-4 S 34 SW 2 - - 
ULV cnet teeters <1oe ~ 7-1 Ww 29 SW 3 ~ - 
Aupuste: nee waae ~ 6°5 W 31 NW 2 - - 
September......... - 7:3 SW 30 SW 1 1 ~ 
October ........... ~ 7-2 SW 35 SE - 1 = 
November........ - 6-6 SW 30 SW - 1 - 
December......... - 6°8 NW 27 SW - 1 = 
Wiearcentdcot thas - 7-5 SW 35 | NW, SE 9 5 - 
*Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1911-1920. 
{Sours Wrst Point, Anricosti. Qun., lat. 49° 23’ N., long. 63° 38’ W. 
16 21-9 NW 72 NW - - = 
13 19-9 SW 65 NW - 1 = 
12 18-6 Ss 68 NW = 1 = 
8 15-8 SE 70 NW = 3 = 
6 13-8 SE 52 NW - 3 = 
4 13-3 SE 56 W = 5 = 
2 12-1 SE 44 Ww = 7 = 
RU PUBE bvars scran.ate 4 12-3 SE 68 W - 5 a 
September......... 6 14:3 SE 58 NW - 3 = 
OBEODET tosses) lascye ono 10 16-6 Ss 67 W - 4 = 
November........ 11 18-8 SE 98 N = 1 = 
December.........! 14 20-6 SW 71 NW - 1 = 
See; PORE “5 = 34 = 


{Wind, days with thunder, etc., 1897-1920. 


II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


I. HISTORY OF CANADA. 


Nore.—It has not been considered desirable to load the text of this section with numerous dates. For 
these the reader is referred to the chronological history printed at the end of this section of the Year Book. 


The Founding of the French Colony.—The year 1608 may be regarded as the 
birth-year of Canada. The country and the name had been made known by the 
voyages of the Breton sea-captain, Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, in the early half 
of the preceding cefftury, and one or two ill-fated and wholly abortive attempts 
at settlement had subsequently been made; but in 1608, under the leadership of 
Samuel de Champlain, of Brouages in Saintonge, the first permanent settlement 
was made. It was but a slender colony that he planted under the shadow of the 
great rock of Quebec; the germ of life, however, was there, a life which, surviving 
all perils and difficulties, finally struck its roots deep and branched out into a nume- 
rous and vigorous people. 

The claim of France to the St. Lawrence country was held to have been estab- 
lished by the discoveries made in the name of the French King, Francis I. It 
was assumed that what was then called Acadia, 
which may be described roughly asthe region 
of our present Maritime provinces, had also 
become French territory, notwithstanding the 
fact that Cape Breton had been discovered in 
1497 by John Cabot, sailing under a commis- 
sion from Henry VII of England. During the 
five years preceding the arrival of Champlain’s 
colony at Quebec, settlements in which Cham- 
plain took part had been attempted by the 
French at Port Royal (Annapolis) in Nova 
Scotia, and at the mouth of the St. Croix river. 


The Fur Trading Companies.—The 
main motive for the occupation of the country, 
so far as the adventurers—Champlain perhaps 
alone excepted—were concerned, was the fur 
trade, though the royal commissions or patents 

JACQUES CARTIER under which they operated invariably contained 
stipulations for actual colonization and for missionary work among the Indians. 
These stipulations were systematically evaded by a succession of associations or 
companies to whom privileges were granted. Of course there were difficulties in 
the way; the native Indians were uncertain in their movements and at times mena- 
cing; but this was not the real deterrent to settlement. The adventurers thought, 
and with reason, that settlement would hamper trade. 

Champlain’s colony had at first consisted of about thirty persons. Twenty 
years later, when it barely exceeded one hundred, Charles I of England during his 
war on France granted letters of marque to David Kirke, authorizing him to attack 
the French possessions in Canada. After fitting out a small fleet of privateers, 
Kirke’s first stroke, early in 1628, was to capture, in the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 


1Revised and abridged from the history prepared under the direction of Arthur G, Doughty, C.M.G., 
LL.D., Deputy Minister, Public Archives of Canada, for the 1913 Year Book. 
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a French fleet of eighteen vessels, which were carrying out a number of new colonists 
for the settlement, as well as badly needed supplies of provisions, goods and military 
stores. Just at this time Cardinal Richelieu, moved by the representations Cham- 
plain had made as to the miserable condition and prospects of the colony, had 
resolved to create a company on a much wider basis than any previously formed. 
This was the Company of New France, more generally known as the Company of 
One Hundred Associates. The preamble of the edict issued set forth in forcible 
terms ‘* the lamentable failure of all previous trading associations to redeem their 
pledges in the matter of colonization; and the new associates were, by the 
terms of their charter, bound in the most forma] and positive manner to convey 
annually to the colony, beginning in the year 1628, from two to three hundred 
bona fide settlers, and, in the fifteen following years, to transport thither a total 
of not less than four thousand persons male and female.’’ The charter contained 
other useful stipulations, including the maintenance of a sufficient number of clergy 
to meet the spiritual wants both of settlers and natives. So long as it fulfilled 
these conditions, the company was to have absolute sovereignty, under the French 
king, of all French possessions between Florida and the Arctic regions, and from 
Newfoundland as far west as it could take possession of the country. 

It was in furtherance of these plans that the fleet which Kirke captured had 
been sent out. Had Kirke sailed at once to Quebec the place would have fallen 
but he preferred to let starvation do his work. The following year he took the 
town without a struggle and set up his brother as governor. Champlain and many 
of his associates returned to France. But in the meantime peace had been signed 
and in 1632 Canada was given back to France. 

It now remained to be seen what Riche- 
lieuw’s company would effect. Crippled by. the 
loss of the capital invested in the fleet of 1628, 
it did not accomplish much, although a beginning 
-was made when Champlain returned to Quebec 
in May, 1633, bringing with him over a hundred 
settlers. -His life was, however, drawing to a 
close, and he died on Christmas Day, 1635. 

Several events of special importance may 
be noted here. In 1639, two ladies of distinction 
arrived from France, Madame de la Peltrie and 
Madame Guyard, the latter better known as 
Mére de I’Incarnation. Their monument is the 
Ursuline Convent of Quebec. In 1641 M. de 
Maisonneuve conducted a band of earnest 
followers to Montreal in order to found there 
a strictly Christian colony. Twelve years later 
Sister Margaret Bourgeoys established at Mont- 
real the Congrégation de Notre Dame for the education of girls. The year 1668 
is glorious in Canadian annals for what has been called the Canadian Thermopylae. 
To avert an attack on Montreal, Dollard, a young inhabitant of the place, and a 
score or so of companions threw themselves in the path of the Iroquois, and so 
sternly and heroically defended a position they had fortified on the river Ottawa 
that the Indians were disheartened and withdrew. Of the Canadians, all but one 
perished. 
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The year 1659 is marked by the arrival of Monseigneur de Laval, with the 
title of Bishop of Petra, in partibus, and the powers of Vicar Apostolic, to preside 
over the church in New France; from 1674 to 1688 he exercised full powers as 
Bishop of Quebec. In 1663, the Company of New France practically acknow- 
ledged its insolvency and made a surrender of all its rights and privileges to the 
King. It had not carried out its engagements; in fact its policy had differed little 
from that of its less distinguished predecessors. It had bound itself to plant in 
Canada not less than 4,000 settlers in fifteen years, yet a census taken in 1666, 35 
years after it had begun operations, showed that the whole population of the country 
was less than 3,500. 


Royal Government.—The King accepted the surrender made by the company 
and proceeded to establish a still larger one under the name of the West India 
Company. Colbert, the great Minister of Marine and Colonies and the incarnation 
of the mercantile system, was the inspirer of the idea; yet, as the prestige of Riche- 
lieu had not saved the Company of New France from shipwreck, neither did that 
of Colbert and his royal master save the Company of the West Indies. It lost 
its monopoly of Canadian trade in 1669. The country had been governed since 
1663 by the Sovereign Council of New France. 

The first governor of New France to make a name for himself in history is 
Louis de Buade, Count Frontenac, who arrived in Canada in the year 1672; but a few 
years earlier a man of greater note had been sent to Canada as intendant, an office 
involving financial and judicial authority exercised in nominal subordination to the 
Governor as the King’s personal representative, but with a large measure of prac- 
tical independence. This was Jean Talon. He was the first to perceive the indus- 
trial and commercial possibilities of the country, and the first to take any effectual 
steps for their development. Mines, fisheries, agriculture, the lumber trade and 
one or more lines of manufacture all received his attention. He returned to France 
shortly after the arrival of Frontenac, but he had given an impulse which had 
lasting effects upon the economic life of Canada. 

Frontenac, a veteran soldier, established good unions with the Iroquois, 
who had been ae most dangerous enemies of the colony, but his relations with the 
intendant, Jacques Duchesneau, who succeeded Talon after an interval of three 
years, were most unhappy, and those with Bishop Laval were somewhat strained. 
So much trouble did their disputes cause to the home government that both he and 
the intendant were recalled in 1682. Two mediocre governors, M. de la Barre, 
and the Marquis de Denonville, succeeded; after them Frontenac, now in his 
seventieth year, was again sent out. It was on the day of his departure from 
France, August 5, 1689, that the terrible massacre by the Iroquois, narrated in all 
Canadian anes. occurred at Lachine. 

A month or so before this, France had declared war on England as a sequel 
to the English Revolution of 1688, and Frontenac made it his first duty on arriving 
in Canada to organize attacks on the neighbouring English colonies. The massacre 
at Lachine was outdone by massacres by French and Indians at Schenectady, and 
other outlying English settlements. 

The English colonists did not remain passive under these attacks. In May, 
1690, an expedition under Sir William Phipps, a native of what is now the state 
of Maine, sailed from Nova Scotia, and took possession of Port Royal and other 
forts and settlements in that region. With a greatly increased force, some thirty- 
two ships in all and over two thousand men, he set sail for Quebec in full expect- 
ation of capturing that fortress and making an end of French power in North 
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America, but the expedition proved a disastrous failure and involved the people of 
Boston in a very heavy financial loss. 

The remaining years of Frontenac’s second administration were marked by 
border warfare and negotiations with Indian allies and enemies, followed by a 
general peace which was solemnly ratified a few years later. Frontenac died on 
November 28, 1698. 

During the remainder of the French régime the history of Canada was marked 
by no outstanding events.. The war of the Spanish Succession caused a renewal 
of war on the Canadian frontier, two of the principal incidents being the massacres 
of English colonists at Deerfield and Haverhill in Massachusetts (1708). In the 
summer of 1711 a powerful expedition was despatched against Quebec by way of 
the St. Lawrence under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker. Had this force 
reached Quebec it was amply sufficient to overpower any opposition that could 
have been made to it, but the elements seemed to be arrayed against the invader. 
A number of transports, crowded with troops, were wrecked at Sept Iles, and the 
enterprise had to be abandoned. The war in Europe was, however, disastrous 
to France, and the Treaty of Utrecht (1718) transferred to England the French 
possessions of Acadia and Newfoundland. The limits of Acadia were not at the time 
defined with any accuracy, and the French continued to occupy the mouth of the 
St. John river and what is now the city of St. John. Cape Breton, or as they called 
it, Ile Royale, was left by the treaty in their possession, together with Ile St. Jean, 
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now Prince Edward Island, and they perceived the importance of placing the former 
island in an adequate state of defence. Special attention was paid to the fortifica- 
tion of Louisburg. War having again broken out between England and France, 
an expedition was formed in New England under the command of Sir William 
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Pepperell, to attack the French fortress. A small English squadron joined the 
expedition, and the capture of the place was accomplished on June 16, 1745. The 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, restored the fortress and the whole island to France, 
to the great disappointment of the New Englanders. Ten years later (July 26, 
1758), the Seven Years’ War having broken out, it again passed into the possession 
of Great Britain after a siege in which General Wolfe greatly distinguished himself. 


The Capture of Quebec and Cession of Canada.—The expedition against 
Quebec was part of the war policy of the great 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who chose 
Wolfe for the command. The story of how 
Wolfe’s army scaled the heights above the city 
on the night of September 12-13, 1759, is among 
the best known of historical incidents. The 
battle that ensued on the morning of the 13th 
has been rightly looked upon as one of the 
most decisive events in the world’s history. 
Wolfe died victorious; Montcalm, no less gallant 
a soldier, was carried from the field fatally 
wounded, and expired on the following day. 
Quebec surrendered to the British, and the 
capitulation of Montreal, a year Jater, placed 
the whole country in their possession, though 
the Treaty of Paris, by which Canada was 
ceded to Great Britain, was not signed till 
GENERAL WOLFE February 10, 1763. 


Military Governmment.—For a period of fifteen years after 1759, the govern- 
ment of Canada was of a military character, and no small amount of confusion 
existed in the administration of justice and the general application of law to the 
affairs of the community. In the year 1774, an important step was taken in the 
passing of the Quebec Act, which established a council with limited legislative 
powers, sanctioned the use of French law in civil matters, confirmed the religious 
orders in the possession of their estates, granted full freedom for the exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion and authorized the collection of the customary tithes by 
the clergy. The Act also defined the limits of Canada as extending south to the 
‘Ohio and west to the Mississippi. On that account, and also on account of the 
recognition granted to the Roman Catholic church, it gave great umbrage to the 
older colonies. The following year witnessed, in the battle of Lexington, the first 
bloodshed in their quarrel with the Mother Country. 

Towards the end of 1775 two bodies of colonial troops marched against 
‘Canada, one under Montgomery by way of lake Champlain, and the other 
under Benedict Arnold through the woods of Maine. Montreal was captured 
and the two commanders joined forces some miles above Quebec. On December 
31, each Jed an attack on that city from different quarters. Both attacks 
were repulsed; Montgomery was slain and Arnold was wounded. In the spring 
the Americans retreated and shortly afterwards evacuated the country. Canada 
had been saved by the Fabian policy of Carleton., 


The Grant of Representative Institutions.—The task which*’ devolved 
on Great Britain in the government of her new possession demanded ‘an’ famount 
of practical wisdom which few of her statesmen_possessed. The military,men at 
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the head of affairs in the colony—Murray, Carleton, Haldimand—were men of 
character and intelligence; but the questions arising between the two races which 
found themselves face to face in Canada, as an English immigration began to 
flow into the country, both from the British 
Isles and from the colonies to the south, hardly 
admitted of theoretical treatment. The Quebec 
Act, which created a nominative Council but not 
a representative Assembly, did not satisfy the 
new-comers. Racial antagonism was by this 
time causing friction, so the British Government 
decided to divide the Province of Quebec into 
the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
and to give each a legislature consisting of two |F. 
houses—a nominative Council and an elective 4) 
Assembly. The population of Lower Canada at \f 
this time was about 165,000 and that of Upper 
Canada probably 15,000. The population of 
the country as a whole had been greatly 
increased by the Loyalist emigration, partly 
voluntary, partly compulsory, from the ,United 
States. In Lower Canada the exiles found 
homes chiefly in that portion of the province 
known as the Eastern Townships and in the Gaspé peninsula, and in Upper 
Canada in the townships fronting on the St. Lawrence river, around the bay of 
' Quinte, in the Niagara district and along the Detroit river. 

It was not, however, only the Canadian provinces that received accessions to 
population from this source. Considerable bodies of Loyalists directed their steps 
to the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and some also to Prince Edward 
Island. Wherever they chose to settle, lands were granted to them by the British 
government, and after a period of struggle with new conditions many began to find 
comfort and prosperity under the flag of their forefathers. These provinces all 
possessed what has been called a “ pre-loyalist’’ element in their population, 
consisting of settlers from New England and other parts of what subsequently 
became the United States. These, as difficulties developed between Great Britain 
and her American colonies, did not, as a rule, manifest any very strong British 
feeling, and the relations between them and the later Loyalist settlers were not 
altogether cordial. 

Nova Scotia, which had been British since its cession under the Treaty of 
Utrecht, received parliamentary institutions as early as 1758, though in practice 
the administration was mainly-in the hands of the Governor of the province and his 
Council. Up tothe year 1784 it was held to embrace what is now New Brunswick 
and also Cape Breton, but in that year these were both constituted separate pro- 
vinces. Cape Breton was reunited to Nova Scotia in the year 1820, not without 
considerable opposition on the part of the inhabitants. 

The representative institutions conferred upon the two Canadas by the Act 
of 1791 quickened political life in both provinces and stimulated emigration from 
the United States. After a time a demand began to be made in both provinces, 
but less distinctly in the lower than in the upper, for “ responsible government. ” 

In the absence of legislative control over executive administration, taxation 
was excessively unpopular, and without adequate appropriations, public works 
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could not be undertaken on the scale which the public interest required. In Upper 
Canada antagonism grew up between the official party, to which the name of 
‘Family Compact”? was given, and those who desired more liberal institutions. 
In Lower Canada a similar condition developed, further embittered by racial feeling. 
The intentions of the home government were good, but the wants of the provinces 
were only imperfectly known, and the military governors who were sent out were 
not, as a rule, fitted to grapple with difficult political situations. The Governments 
of both Uprer and Lower Canada had at their disposal certain revenues collected 
~ under an Imperial Customs Act passed in 1774 for the express purpose of pro- 
viding a permanent means of carrying on the civil government. In both 
provinces the liberal party demanded that the revenue in question should be’ 
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placed under the control of the local legislature. In Upper Canada the matter was 
amicably arranged; the legislature took over the revenue and in return voted a 
small permanent civil list. In Lower Canada the legislature took over the revenue 
as offered by the home government, but refused to vote a civil list. Several years 
of political conflict ensued, the legislature refusing supplies and the government 
being obliged to take money from the military chest in order to pay salaries to 
the public officers. Finally an imperial Act was passed (February 10, 1837) sus- 
pending the constitution of Lower Canada and authorizing the application of 
the provincial funds to necessary purposes. ' 
The War of 1812-15.—In following the course of the internal political develop- 
ment of the country, the present narrative has been carried past a very serious 
crisis in its earlier history, the war of 1812-15. The causes of the conflict have no 
connection with Canadian history, but Canada was made the theatre of operations, 
and Canadian loyalty to the Mother Country was put to a crucial test. The war 
was opened brilliantly by General Brock in the capture of Detroit, held by an 
American force much superior to his own (August 16, 1812), and at the battle of 
Queenston Heights (October 13, 1812), in which an invading force was driven back 
with heavy loss, but in which the gallant Brock fell. The subsequent course of the 
struggle was marked by alternate victory and defeat. In two naval battles, lake 
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Erie (September 10, 1813) and lake Champlain (September 11, 1814), the British 
fleets sustained serious reverses; while in the engagements of Stoney Creek (June 
5, 1813) and Crysler’s Farm (November 11, 1813) and the very decisive one of 
Chateauguay (October 26, 1813), victory rested with the defenders of Canada. 
The main effect of the war, which was brought to a close by the Treaty of Ghent 
(December 24, 1814), was to strengthen British sentiment in Canada and to give 
to the Canadians of both provinces an increased sense both of self-reliance and of 
confidence in the protection of the Mother Country. Lower Canada suffered but 
little from the depredations of the enemy. Upper Canada, on the other hand, 
suffered seriously, her capital, York, having been captured and its public buildings 
burnt (April, 1813) and a large extent of her frontier devastated. Nevertheless, 
when Mr. Gore returned to the province in September, 1815, he reported that the 
country was in a fairly prosperous condition owing to the large amount of ready 
mopey which war expenditure had put into circulation. 


The Rebellion of 1837 and Lord Durham’s Report.—Towards the close 
of the year 1837, to resume the domestic history of the country, the political disagree- 
ments to which reference has been made resulted in attempts at armed rebellion 
in both the Canadian provinces. These attempts were speedily repressed, especially 
in Upper Canada, where the insurrection was confined to a comparatively smal] 
section of the population, and occurred at a moment when the provincial govern- 
ment, under Sir F. B. Head, was supported by a large majority of the legislative 
body. 

In consequence of these troubles, the Home Government decided to send out a 
special commissioner to make a thorough investigation, not only in Upper and 
Lower Canada, but in all the North-American provinces, for all had suffered political 
restlessness. The person chosen was the Earl of Durham, son-in-law of the second’ 
Earl Grey, a man of marked ability and of advanced liberal views. His Lordship 
arrived at Quebec on May 29, 1838, commissioned as governor-general of the whole 
of British North America. His stay in the country lasted only five months, but he 
was, nevertheless, able to lay before the British Government in January, 1839, 
an exhaustive report, dealing principally with the affairs of the Canadas. He 
recognized that the time had come for granting a larger measure of political inde- 
pendence to both provinces, and, without indicating the scope he was prepared to 
allow to the principle, made it clear that in his opinion the chief remedy to be applied 
was ‘‘ responsible government”. This, however, was to be conditional on a reunion 
of the provinces as a means of balancing the two races into which the population 
of Canada was divided, and of procuring as far as possible their harmonious co- 
operation in working out the destinies of the country. The imperial authorities 
approved the suggestion, which, however, they recognized as involving very consider- 
able difficulty. Lord Durham might have been entrusted with the duty of carrying 
it into effect had he not given up his commission on account of the criticism to which 
some of his plans had been subjected in the British Parliament. The man design- 
ated for the task was Charles Poulett Thomson, afterwards ruised to the peerage 
as Buron Sydenham and Toronto. 

Thomson arrived at Quebec in October, 1839, and applied himself vigorously 
to his task, the most difficult part of which was to render the proposition acceptable 
to the province of Upper Canada, already in full possession of its constitutional 
rights. The constitution of Lower Canada, as already mentioned, had been 
suspended, and had been replaced by the appointment of a specia] council with 
limited powers. After strenuous negotiations, Thomson succeeded in meeting 
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certain demands of the western province, and, as the council in Lower Canada was 
favourable to the scheme, he was able to draft a Bill which, with a few modifica- 
tions, was enacted by the Home Government in 1840. General elections were held 
in February, 1841, and the legislature of the united provinces met in June. On 
September 3, Robert Baldwin, representing the constituency of North York, pro- 
posed certain resolutions which were carried with little or no opposition, affirming 
the principle of responsible government. 

The United Provinces under Responsible Government.—The French 
Canadians were almost without exception opposed to the union, and it was there- 
fore impossible at the time to obtain their co-operation in the formation of a ministry. 
Sir Charles Bagot (Lord Sydenham had died in September, 1841) fully recognized, 
as had his predecessor, that the situation was a most unsatisfactory one; more- 
over, he saw how easily a combination might at any moment be formed with the 
French Canadian vote in the assembly to defeat his government. He saw, indeed, 
such a combination on the point of being formed, and resolved to ask Mr. Lafon- 
taine, the most influential French Canadian in the house, to take cabinet office. 
On condition that Baldwin should be taken in at the same time and that one or two 
other changes should be made in the cabinet, Lafontaine accepted the proposal, 
and the matter was arranged accordingly. The government so formed may be 
regarded as the first Canadian Ministry in the usual acceptation of the word. 

Sir Charles Bagot’s successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, had a misunderstanding 
with his ministers on a question of patronage and with one exception they resigned. 
A genera] election followed, with the result that the Governor-General was over- 
whelmingly sustained in Upper Canada, while Lower Canada gave an almost equal 
majority in favour of the late government. The Draper-Viger government, which 
now came into power, had a most precarious support in the assembly, and in the 
general election of January, 1848, Lord Elgin being Governor-General at the time, 
Baldwin and Lafontaine were restored to office by a large majority. A Jeading 
member of their government was Mr. (afterwards Sir) Francis Hincks, who occupied 
the post of Inspector General, or, as he would to-day be designated, Finance 
Minister. Baldwin and Lafontaine having both retired in 1851, the Government 
was reconstructed, with Hincks as Prime Minister and A. N. Morin as teader of the 
Lower Canada section. 

Much useful legislation must be credited to the Baldwin-Lafontaine ministry. 
The session of 1849 alone produced the Judicature Act, the Municipal Corporations 
Act, which gave Canada a workable system of local government substantially the 
same as that which exists to-day, the Act for amending the charter of the University 
of Toronto and enlarging the basis of that institution, an Amnesty Act, which 
enabled any hitherto unpardoned rebels of 1837-8 to return to the country, and the 
Rebellion Losses Act. The latter Act, though carefully framed to exclude any 
payments to persons who had actively participated in the rebellion, was represented 
by certain opponents of the government as designed to recompense such persons, 
and its signature by Lord Elgin was followed by rioting in Montreal, then the seat 
of government. The Governor-General was mobbed as he drove through the 
streets, and the legislative buildings were set on fire and totally destroyed 
(April 25, 1849). One result was the removal of the seat of government to Toronto 
in the fall of the same year and the adoption of a system by which that city and 
Quebec were alternately to be the seat of government. The Hincks ministry was 
chiefly remarkable for the steps taken to develop a railway system in Canada and 
for the adoption of a Reciprocity Treaty between Canada and the United States. 
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In the making of this treaty Lord Elgin took the deepest interest, and it was largel 
due his skilful diplomacy and unusual powers of persuasion that the negotiations 
proved successful. _Hincks himself visited Washington and.argued the case in 
papers submitted to Congress. The treaty was undoubtedly beneficial to Canada, 
particularly when the outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861 caused a greatly 
increased demand for farm products of every kind. 

Although the union of the provinces and the introduction of responsible 
government gave a new stimulus to the political-and social life of Canada, grave 
political difficulties were not long in developing. The differences between the 
eastern and western sections of the province were very marked and any political 
party which rested mainly on the votes of either section was sure to incur keen 
opposition in the other. The Draper-Viger government, formed by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, rested mainly on Upper Canada votes; the Baldwin-Lafontaine govern- 
ment, which followed, rested mainly on Lower Canada votes. The Act of Union 
had given equal representation in the Assembly—forty-two members—to each 
section of the province. Lower Canada at the time had the larger population; 
but owing to immigration, the census of 1851 showed a balance in favour of Upper 
Canada. An agitation then sprang up in the west for representation by popula- 
tion, but the demand was stoutly resisted by Lower Canada. The Hincks govern- 
ment was defeated in 1854 by a combination of Conservatives and Reformers, 
and was succeeded in September of that year by a coalition under the premiership 
of Sir Allan MacNab. Under the new government, two very important measures 
were carried,—the secularization of the clergy reserves, which for over twenty 
years had been a subject of contention in the country, and the abolition of what 
was known in Lower Canada as seigneurial tenure. Both were progressive 
measures, and the first was as strongly approved in Upper Canada as the second 
in Lower Canada. 

In 1855, the seat of government, which had been removed from Toronto to 
Quebec in the fall of 1851, was again transferred to the former city, where it remain- 
ed till the summer of 1859. In December, 1857, the question of a permanent seat 
of government was decided in favour of Ottawa by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
to whom it had been left by a vote of the Canadian Parliament. 

In 1856 Mr. (afterwards Sir) John A. Macdonald, who, as Attorney General 
for the West, had been the most influentia] member of the coalition government, 
succeeded to the premiership, after ill-health had compelled the retirement of Sir 
Allan MacNab. Party spirit from this time onwards ran very high. Although 
a certain section of the Reformers had supported the coalition government, the 
bulk of the party remained in opposition under the leadership of George Brown, 
whose policy, while it won him many adherents in Upper Canada, had an opposite 
effect in Lower Canada, and thus arrayed the two sections of the province against 
each other. 


Improvements in Transportation.—Considerable progress was meanwhile 
being made in the material development of the country. Even before the union, 
some important steps had been taken towards the development of a canal system. 
The Lachine canal was opened for traffic in 1825; the Welland canal in 1829; the 
Rideau canal, constructed entirely at the expense of the home government, in 1832, 
and the Burlington canal, which made Hamilton a lake port, in the same year. 
An appropriation was made by the legislature of Upper Canada in 1832 for the 
Cornwall canal, but various causes interfered with the progress of the work, and. it 
was not till the end of the year 1842 that it was completed. Further developments 
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and improvements of the canal system followed, and the progress in this respect 
has been continuous to the present day. » The total expenditure on canals in Canada 
down to Confederation is officially estimated at $20,962,244. 

The first steam railway in Canada was opened in 1837, between Laprairie, 
at the foot of the Lachine rapids ori the south shore of the St. Lawrence, and St. 
Johns, on the Richelieu river, supplying a link in the railway and water communi- 
cation between Montreal and New York. In 1847 a line was opened between 
Montreal and Lachine. The ’fifties were, however, pre-eminently the period of 
railway expansion in pre-Confederation times. In 1853 and 1854 the Great West- 
ern railway was opened from Niagara Falls to Hamilton, London and Windsor. 
In 1853 communication was completed between Montreal and Island Pond, establish- 
ing connection with a line from that place to Portland, and in 1854 the line was 
opened between Quebec and Richmond, thus giving railway communication between 
Quebec and Montreal. In December, 1855, communication was established between 
Hamilton and Toronto, and in 1856, by the Grand Trunk railway, between Montreal 
and Toronto. The Northern railway from Toronto to Collingwood was completed 
in 1855 and the Buffalo and Lake Huron railway between Fort Erie and Goderich 
in 1858, though sections of it had been completed and operated earlier. 

River and lake navigation developed steadily from the year 1809, when the 
‘“ Accommodation,’ a steamer owned by John Molson of Montreal, began to 
ply between Montreal and Quebec. The year 1816 saw the “ Frontenac’’ launched 
in lake Ontario. Year by year larger and faster vessels were placed on our 
inland waters, the chief promoters of steamboat enterprises being in Upper Canada, 
the Hon. John Hamilton,of Kingston and in Lower Canada, the Hon. John Molson. 
A large and powerful steamboat interest had been created by the middle ‘fifties 
when the competition of the Grand Trunk railway gave a serious blow to lake 
and river transportation. 

It was in the ’fifties also that steam navigation was established between Canada 
and Great Britain. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Hugh Allan, of Montreal was the pioneer 
in this umportant enterprise. As early as 1853 some vessels of about 1,200 tons 
capacity were placed upon the route between Montreal and Liverpool, and in 
1855 a mail contract was assigned to the Allan firm for a fortnightly service. The 
early history of this enterprise was marked by an unparalleled and most discour- 
aging series of disasters; but with unflagging courage the owners of the Allan line 
held to their task, repaired their losses as best they could, and gradually succeeded 
in giving the service a high character for regularity and safety. 

The Genesis of Confederation.'—The idea of a federation of the British 
provinces in North America had been mooted at various times. It had been 
hinted at in the discussion in the House of Commons on the Constitutional 
or Canada Act in 1791. William Lyon Mackenzie suggested it in 1825, and 
Lord Durham had given it his consideration, but was led to believe it impractic- 
able in his time. The idea was taken up and strongly advocated by the British 
American League, a short-lived political organization of a conservative character 
formed at Montreal in 1849, with branches in other cities. In 1851 the question 
was brought before the legislature, but a motion for an address to the Queen on 
the subject only secured seven votes. In 1858, however, a strong speech in its 
favour was made by Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. T. Galt. Macdonald’s government 
was defeated in 1858 but was reconstructed under Cartier with union of the 
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provinces as its policy. The political situation in Great Britain was not favour- 
able to any decisive action at the time, and some years elapsed before the 
question was taken up in a practical manner. 

Towards the close of the year 1861 the country had been greatly excited over 
the Trent difficulty with the United States. At one moment war between Great 
Britain and the republic seemed imminent. It was doubtless under the influence 
of.the national feeling thus aroused, that the government led by Cartier intro- 
duced a Militia Bill of very wide scope. The government at this time was receiving 
an extremely precarious support; and on their Militia Bill they sustained a decisive 
defeat, largely owing to the unpopularity of the measure in Lower Canada. Upon 
the resignation of Cartier and his colleagues, J. S. Macdonald was entrusted with 
the task of forming a government. Two short-lived administrations followed, 
when it became apparent that parliamentary government in Canada, as it was 
then constituted, had come to a dead stop. On several fundamental questions 
there was between eastern and western Canada an antagonism of views which 
made it impossible for any government to receive adequate support. Thus the 
idea of a Jarger union, with a relaxation of the bonds in which Upper and Lower 
Canada were struggling, forced itself on the attention of the leading men of both 
parties. ‘The leader in this new path was undoubtedly George Brown, who, early 
in the session, had been appointed chairman of a committee to consider the best 
means of remedying the political difficulties referred to. The committee had 
recommended the adoption of a federative system, either as between Upper and 
Lower Canada or as between all the British North American colonies. Brown 
having consented to co-cperate, if necessary, with his political opponents to that 
end, a coalition government was formed under the leadership of J. A. a eacpet. 
in which Brown accepted the position of President of the Council. 

At this very time the three Maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island were considering the question of a federal union 
amongst themselves, and had arranged a meeting at Charlottetown in September, 
1864, to consider the matter. A delegation from the legislature of Canada attended 
to place their larger scheme before the Maritime delegates. It was agreed to 
adjourn the convention to Quebec, there to meet on the 10th October. From the 
deliberations which then took place sprang the Dominion of Canada as it exists to- 
day; for, although the federation as formed by the British North America Act only 
embraced the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (Upper and Lower Canada), New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, provision was made for taking in the remaining pro- 
vinces and portions of British North America, as opportunity might offer. The 
immediate effect of Confederation was to relax the tension between Upper and 
Lower Canada, and, by providing a wider stage of action, to give a new and enlarged 
political life to all the provinces thus brought into union. 

The political history of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in the period preceding 
Confederation ran parallel in many respects with that of Upper and Lower Canada. 
As already mentioned, New Brunswick became a separate province in 1784, Its 
first Legislative Assembly, consisting of twenty-six members, met at Fredericton 
in January, 1785. It was to be expected. that the home authorities, dealing with 
sparse populations scattered over the vast extents of territory acquired by British 
arms, should have provided for them institutions and methods of administration 
to some extent of a paternal character. It was natural too that the point of view 
should in the first place be the imperial one. As result two conflicting tendencies 
arose, the tendency of the strictly colonial system to consolidate itself and to form 
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vested interests, and the tendency of increasing population to demand for the 
people a fuller measure of political initiative and a well defined responsibility of the 
government to the electors. The main difference between the Maritime provinces 
and the Canadas in this respect was that, while in the latter violent means were 
employed in order to bring about reforms, in the former, constitutional methods 
were strictly adhered to. In Nova Scotia, the cause of reform found its strongest 
champion in Joseph Howe; in New Brunswick the lead was taken by such men 
as E. B. Chandler and L. A. Wilmot. For all the provinces the full recognition 
and establishment of the principle of responsible government may be assigned 
to the years of 1848 and 1849. 


The Confederation Agreement and the Extension of Canada.—The 
principle of representation according to population was put into operation by the 
British North America Act, so far as the constitution of the elective chamber, 
henceforward to be called the “ House of Commons,” was concerned. In the 
old Canadian Legislature each section of the province rettirned sixty-five members. 
The new province of Quebec retained this measure of representation, and the 
other provinces were allowed representation in the same proportion as sixty-five 
bore to the population of the province of Quebec. In the upper house, or “‘Senate,”’ 
equality of representation was established as between Ontario and Quebec, twenty- 
four seats being given to each, while New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were allowed ° 
twelve each. The debts of the several provinces were equitably provided for, 
and a payment at so much per head of population was made for provincial expenses 
out of the federal revenue arising from customs, excise, etc. In the course of a 
few years, certain financial readjustments which local circumstances seemed to call 
for were made in the case of both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

In the old province of Canada the extinction of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
claims in Rupert’s*Land and the Northwest and the acquisition and organization 
of those vast territories had at different times occupied the attention of the govern- 
ment. In the year 1856 the subject was much debated in the press, and in 1857 
Chief Justice Draper was sent to England to discuss the matter. In the speech 
from the throne in the year following the governor-general said; ‘‘ Correspondence 
in relation to the Hudson’s Bay Company and its territory will be laid before you. 
It will be for you to consider the propositions made by Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to the company and to weigh well the bearings of these 
propositions on the interests and rights of Canada. Papers will also be submitted 
to you showing clearly the steps taken by the provincial government for the asser- 
tion of those interests and rights and for their future maintenance.” 

{t was not, however, till after Confederation that definite action was taken. 
In the first session of the Dominion Parliament an address to the Queen was adopted 
embodying certain resolutions moved by the Hon. William McDougall. MeDougall 
and Cartier were sent to England to follow the matter up, and after some months 
of negotiation they succeeded in arranging for the transfer. 

The first province formed out of the ceded territory was Manitoba. The appre- 
hensions of the half-breed population that certain rights, regarded by them as 
prescriptive, would not be duly protected, retarded for some months the accession 
of the new province to the Dominion. An expeditionary force under Sir Garnet. 
(later Field-Marshal Viscount) Wolseley was sent to the disturbed region, but 
before its arrival at Fort Garry (September 24, 1870) all opposition had ceased. 
The date of the legal creation of the province was July 15, 1870, on which date 
the Northwest Territories were also placed under a territorial government. The 
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CANADA AT CONFEDERATION IN 1867. 
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CANADA IN 1870, SHOWING THE NEW PROVINCE OF MANITOBA AND THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AS THEN ORGANIZED. 
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CANADA'IN 1873, SHOWING THE ADDITION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA (1871) AND 
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CANADA IN 1905, SHOWING THE NEW PROVINCES OF SASKATCHEWAN AND © 
ALBERTA AND THE YUKON TERRITORY. 


Note.—The political divisions of Canada in 1923 are shown in the coloured map inserted immediately 
before the table of contents. 
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‘subsequent development of the whole western region, the enlargement (twice) of 
the limits of Manitoba, the creation out of the Northwest Territories of the two 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta and of the Yukon Territory are matters 
within recent memory. The maps on pages 73 and 74 illustrate the political 
‘development of Canada from 1867 to 1905. 

In 1867 British Columbia had a separate provincial Government, established 
in 1858. After the provincial Legislature had passed resolutions in favour of union 
with Canada on certain specified conditions, including the construction of a trans- 
continental railway and the maintenance of a sea service between Victoria and 
San Francisco, the Pacific province on July 20, 1871, joined the Confederation. 
Two years later (July 1, 1873) Prince Edward Island also was admitted. 

In 1866, the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States of 1854 had been 
abrogated. The effect was temporarily depressing so far as Canada was concerned, 
but the main result was to create an active search for other markets, and in the 
same year a commission, headed by Hon. Wm. McDougall, was sent to the West 
{Indies and South America with that object. In the same year an attack was made 
by the Fenians, chiefly soldiers from the disbanded armies of the norther? states, 
on the Niagara frontier. In an engagement which took place near the village of 
Ridgeway, the Canadian volunteers sustained, for their numbers, considerable loss; 
but the enemy, hearing of the advance of a body of regular troops, made their 
escape to the American side, where they were arrested by the civil authorities. 

An important event in the early history of the Dominion was the negotiation 
of the Treaty of Washington (1871). The abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
had put an end to the fishing rights in British waters which, under that treaty, 
the Americans had enjoyed. American fishermen were, however, slow to recognize 
or accept the change, and were bent on enjoying the privileges to which they had 
grown accustomed. When some of their vessels were seized and confiscated much 
ill-feeling arose; and, as the Alabama claims were still unsettled, relations between 
Great Britain and the United States were in a highly unsatisfactory condition. 

In these circumstances it was decided to refer the principal matters in dispute 
between the two countries to a joint commission, consisting of five members from 
each; the Canadian Prime Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, was appointed as a 
member on the British side in order that the interests of Canada might have full 
representation. The Commission accomplished some useful work, inasmuch as 
it provided a means for the settlement of the Alabama claims and of the San Juan 
question; but while the Canadian Parliament ratified the clauses relating to 
Canadian interests, the feeling was general that those interests had in a measure 
been sacrificed. The fisheries were'to be thrown open to the Americans for a period 
of ten years, and a commission was to decide as to the compensation to be paid to 
Canada for the privilege. The Americans were to have free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence and the use of the Canadian canals on the same terms as Canadians, 
while the latter were to have the free navigation of lake Michigan. It had been 
hoped that some compensation might be obtained for losses inflicted by the Fenians, 
but the Americans refused absolutely to entertain the proposition. 

The government that was formed to carry Confederation underwent an impor- 
tant change before that event took place. George Brown resigned in the month 
of December, 1865, the assigned reason being that he could not agree with his col- 
leagues as to the expediency of pushing negotiations with the government at 
Washington on the subject of reciprocity. Later, when Confederation had been 
fully accomplished, a political question arose, namely, whether or not the govern- 
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ment should retain its coalition character. Sir John Macdonald was desirous of 
retaining his Reform colleagues, while Brown held that they should retire; they 
decided to remain. 

‘The first election under Confederation gave the Government a decided majority. 
The second, held in 1872, was again favourable to the Government, though its: 
popularity had been somewhat lessened by the dissatisfaction with the Treaty 
of Washington, ratified the year before. Revelations made in 1873, as to the means 
by which election funds had been obtained by the government brought on a Cabinet 
crisis. To avoid impending defeat in the House of Commons, Sir John Macdonald 
resigned (November 5, 1873) and Alexander Mackenzie, the recognized leader of 
the opposition, was called upon to form a government. A general election held 
early in the following year gave a large majority to the new administration. 


The Canadian Pacific and Intercolonial Railways.—The agreement with 
British Columbia was that the transcontinental railway should be begun within two 
years after its becoming a province of the Dominion and the question was engaging 
the attention of Sir John Macdonald’s Government in 1872, when an Act was passed 
definirfg the conditions on which a contracting company might construct the line. 
The change of Government involved to some extent a change of policy on the rail- 
way question, but the defeat of the Mackenzie Government in September, 1878, 
threw the conduct of the enterprise again into the hands of Macdonald. The 
plan first adopted was that the railway should be built in sections by the govern- 
ment, but the difficulties involved were such that in 1880 the work was turned 
over to a syndicate which undertook to form a company to build a road from a 
point near North Bay, Ont., to the Pacific, for a cash payment of $25,000,000 and 
25,000,000 acres of land in what was known as the “ Fertile Belt’. The contract 
embraced other points which cannot be detailed. Certain sections of the line 
which the Government had already built, or was building, were also turned over to 
the company. This was the origin of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which 
has since become one of the most powerful corporations in the world, controlling 
13,442 miles of railway. The last spike on the main line was driven on November 
7, 1885. 

In connection with Confederation a guarantee had been given by the Imperial 
Government of a loan of £3,000,000 sterling towards the construction of the Inter- 
colonial railway. There was considerable delay in the construction of this line, 
which was not opened through its entire length till the year 1876. That year was 
further marked by the establishment of the Supreme Court of Canada as a court 
of appeal from provincial jurisdictions. In the following year an International 
Commission, created under the terms of the Treaty of Washington to determine 
the amount to be paid to Canada for the ten years’ concession made to the United 
States in the matter of fisheries, gave an award known as the Halifax award of 
$5,500,000 in favour of Canada. 


The National Policy.—The change of Government in 1878 was generally 
recognized as due to a growing feeling in favour of a protective policy for Canada, 
a policy which the Conservative party had adopted, but to which the Liberal 
leader, Mackenzie, was strongly opposed. A tariff, which may be taken as consti- 
tuting the first phase of what has since been known as the “ National Policy,” 
was introduced by the then Finance Minister, Sir Leonard Tilley, in the session 
of 1879, the effect of which was to raise the customs duties to an average of about 
30 per cent. The first tariff adopted under Confederation, while establishing free 
trade among the provinces, had imposed duties averaging 15 per cent on all goods 
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from abroad. This had been increased to 173 per cent during the Liberal régime, 
which had coincided, in the main, with a period of great financial depression. The 
new tariff was thus a decided step in the direction of protection, and was held to 
be justified by its effect on the trade of the country. _ 

The year 1880 was marked by the transfer to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of all British possessions on the North American continent not previously 
specifically ceded. In the same year the Canadian Academy of Arts was establish- 
ed and in the following year the Royal Society of Canada, both of which have been 
influential in promoting the cultural life of the Dominion. 

_ Reference has been made to certain troubles incident to the organization of 
a government for the province of Manitoba in 1869-70. After a lapse of fifteen years 
the same elements in the population which had then resisted the political change 
again broke out into open rebellion (March, 1885) in the Prince Albert district of 
the territory of Saskatchewan. Militia regiments were despatched from eastern 
. provinces under the command of General Sir F. Middleton, and order was complete- 
ly restored but not without some loss of life. The same year witnessed the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific railway, the last spike having been driven by Sir 
Donald A. Smith (later Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal) at a point called 
Craigellachie on November 7. Canada now possessed within her territory a line 
from ocean to ocean, though the first through train from Montreal to Vancouver 
did not pass over the line till the month of June following. 

General elections were held in the years 1882, 1887 and 1891, and on each 
occasion the Government of the day was sustained. On the Jast occasion, Sir John 
Macdonald, with his accustomed energy, threw himself into the campaign at a very 
inclement season of the year, but the strain was too great for his years and, whén 
parliament met on Apri] 29, he was in visibly impaired health. On June 6, 1891, 
he died, aged 76. By common consent he had done much to shape the political 
history of Canada. His gifts as leader and statesman were acknowledged not less 
freely by opponents than by his supporters. He was succeeded as premier by Sir 
John Abbot, who had only held the position for a year and a half when the state 
of his health compelled him to retire. Sir John Thompson, who succeeded him, 
reconstructed the Government but died while in England on public business in 1894. 

° Three Conservative premiers had now died in the space of three years and 
a half. Sir Mackenzie Bowell was then placed at the head of an administration 
in which certain elements of disunion soon began to manifest themselves, as a 
result of which Sir Mackenzie, on April 27, 1896, yielded the reins of Government 
of Sir Charles Tupper, who had for some years been filling the office of High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London. A question relating to the public schools of 
Manitoba had now become acute. Upon the establishment of the province a system 
of “‘ separate schools” was organized under which the control of Catholic schools 
was left in the hands of the Catholic section of a general school board. The cancell- 
ing of this arrangement in 1890 led to protests and a demand for the “remedial 
legislation’ provided for by the British North America Act in cases in which 
educational rights enjoyed by any section of the population before Confederation 
were abridged or disturbed by subsequent legislation. The Privy Council, to whom 
the case had finally been appealed, decided that such remedial legislation was 
called for, and the Dominion Government was consequently under obligation to 
introduce it. The question was much discussed before and during the general 
election of June, 1896, but to what extent it influenced the result is doubtful. The 
‘Government sustained a decisive defeat (June 23, 1896). 
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The Period of Rapid Development.—The death of Sir John Macdonald 
had been followed within a year by that of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie (April 
17, 1892). The latter had not, however, been leader of the Liberal party for the 
last five years of his life, the Hon. (afterwards Sir) Wilfrid Laurier having been 
elevated to that position after the general election of 1887. On the accession to 
office of his Government on July 13, 1898, it was recognized that the business of 
the country had adapted itself to the measure of protection provided and that any 
abrupt change would be unwise. One of the earliest measures adopted was thereduc- 
tion by one-fourth of the customs duties charged upon articles the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of certain specified British colonies, 
or of any others, the customs tariff of which was as favourable to Canada as the 
proposed preferential tariff to the colonies in question. An impediment to the 
immediate carrying into effect of this arrangement was found in the existence of 
certain commercial treaties made by Great Britain with Germany and Belgium; 
after this difficulty had been removed by the denunciation of the treaties in question, 
the reduced inter-Imperial tariff went into operation on August 1, 1898. From 
the application of this tariff, wines, spirituous liquors and tobacco were excepted. 
This “ British Preference,” as it was called, was further increased to one-third in 
the year 1900, but in 1904 this method of granting a preference was abandoned in 
favour of a specially low rate of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 

In a general election which took place on December 7, 1900, the Government 
was sustained. Shortly afterwards Queen Victoria died and was succeeded by 
King Edward VII (January 22, 1901). It had been suggested by the Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Chamberlain), at the accession of the King, that advantage should 
be taken of the presence in London of the premiers and probably other ministers 
of the self-governing colonies of the Empire, on the occasion of the coronation, to 
discuss various matters of imperial import, and a conference at which he presided 
was opened on June 30 and remained in session till August 11. At this conference 
a number of important resolutions were adopted, including one recognizing the 
principle of preferential trade within the Empire and favouring its extension, and 
another recommending the reduction of postage on newspapers and periodicals 
between different parts of the Empire, to which effect was subsequently given. 

The development of Canada during the last twenty years, in population, 
commerce and industry has been very marked, and has been especially conspicuous 
in her western provinces. The Northwest Territories, which at first were governed 
from Winnipeg—the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba being also Lieutenant- 
Governor of the territories—were organized as the provisional districts of Assi- 
niboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabaska on May 17, 1882, under a Lieutenant- 
Governor of their own and with the seat. of government at Regina. With the 
growth of population they rapidly advanced towards provincial status, and on 
September, 1905, the four territories were organized as the two provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, with capitals at Regina and Edmonton respectively. Their 
subsequent progress has been even more remarkable, owing to the large volume of 
population they have annually received both from the United States and from 
European countries, in addition to settlers from eastern Canada. The discovery 
of gold in the Yukon country led to its organization as the Yukon Territory (June 
13, 1898), and as such it returns a member to the House of Commons. The 
mining of gold and silver in Canada led to the establishment at Ottawa (January 
2, 1908) of a branch of the Royal Mint, where gold, silver, nickel and copper coins. 
are struck for circulation in the Dominion. 


° 
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Two very important arbitrations in which Canada was much interested have 
taken place since 1890, the first relating to the rights possessed by British subjects 
in the seal fisheries of Behring sea, and the second as to the boundary between 
Alaska (purchased by the United States from Russia in 1867) and Canada. In 
the first case the claims advanced, mainly on behalf of Canada by Great Britain, 
were fully upheld (September, 1893). In the second there was some disappoint- 
ment in Canada over the award (October, 1903), which did not, however, in any 
serious degree affect Canadian interests. 


Canada’s Part in the South African War.—In the year 1899, the difficulties 
which had arisen between the British government and the Transvaal, on*the sub- 
ject of the legal disabilities under which British subjects in that country were labour- 
ing, resulted in a declaration of war by the Republic. Sympathy with the Mother 
Country became so acute in Canada—as also in New Zealand and Australia— 
that the Government felt impelled to take a share in the struggle by sending Cana- 
dian troops to the scene of action. A first contingent of the Royal Canadian 
Regiment left Quebec on the steamer Sardinian on October 30, 1899. Others of 
this force followed, numbering in all 1,150 officers and men, while Mounted Rifles, 
Royal Canadian Dragoons and an artillery corps were also despatched to the front. 
In addition, Lord Strathcona sent out, at his own expense, a special] mounted force 
of 597 officers and men. A total of 3,092 officers and men were despatched to 
South Africa in the years 1899 and 1900. The Canadian troops distinguished them- 
selves by their bravery, particularly in the battle of Paardeberg (February 27, 
1900) in which the Boer general, Cronje, was forced to surrender. In 1901 there. 
was a further enlistment in Canada of Mounted Rifles to the number of 900, at 
the expense of the Imperial Government, and also of 1,200 men for service in the 
South African constabulary. 


Conclusion.—Politically, during the greater part of the pre-war period, 
Canada remained under the Government of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, which, however, 
was defeated in 1911 on the issue of freer trade relations with the United States. 
The succeeding Conservative Government, under Sir Robert L. Borden, held office 
during the earlier part of the Great War, but toward its close broadened out to 
include Liberals who believed in the application of a measure of conscription to re- 
inforce the Canadians at the front. The Union Government, still under Sir Robert 
Borden, was sustained at the election of December, 1917, and remained in office 
throughout the remainder of the war and demobilization period, but the Liberals 
who had consented in a great emergency to support it, one by one retraced their 
steps. Finally, the increasing weakness of the Government led its new leader, Mr. 
Arthur Meighen, to appeal to the country, which, in December, 1921, returned to 
power the Liberals under Mr. Mackenzie King, who had succeeded Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier as Liberal Jeader on the death of the latter in 1919. A notable feature of 
the election was the return to the House of Commons of 65 Progressive members, 
mainly agriculturists from Ontario and the Prairie provinces, their number consider- 
ably exceeding that of the Conservatives in the new Parliament. 

Economically, the period between 1900 and the outbreak of the war was one 
of rapid expansion, owing largely to the great influx of immigrant labour (see sub- 
section “Immigration ”’), and of capital, the total outside capital invested in 
Canada in 1914 being estimated at $3,500,000,000, nearly 80 p.c. of which was 
British. This capital was largely invested in the construction of the new trans- 
continental railways, which had been .enabled to secure it partly through the 
guaranteeing of their bonds by Dominion and Provincial Governments. The 
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untimely ending of the rapid growth period owing to the war, revealed that these 
railways could not meet their obligations, and the result was nationalization along 
the lines of the Drayton-Acworth report. (See sub-section ‘‘ Steam Railways’’). 

During and since the war, investments in Canada by the capitalists of the 
United States have greatly increased and at the commencement of 1923 Canada’s 
total indebtedness to the outside world has been estimated at $5,250,000,000, about 
$2,750,000,000 to the United Kingdom and $2,500,000,000 to the United States. 


But while indebtedness has thus increased, nationa] wealth and national income. 


have grown at least proportionately with these obligations to the people of other 
countries. Our intelligent and. industrious population can still face the future 
with confidence. 

The history of Canada has now been covered in briefest outline down to the 
commencement of the war. The history of the war and Canada’s part in it was 
dealt with in the leading article of the 1919 Year Book; the story of reconstruction 
in Canada has been summarized in the leading article of the 1920 Year Book; a 
description of the changes brought about by the war in the imperial and inter- 
national status of Canada will be found in the next section of the present volume; 
to these articles the interested reader is referred. 


II.—_ CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF CANADA, 1497 to 1923. 


1497. 


1498. 
1501. 


1524. 
1534. 
1535. 


June 24, Eastern coast of North 
America discovered by John Cabot. 

Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 

Gaspar Corte Real visits New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

Verrazano explores the 
Nova Scotia. 

June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier 
at Esquimaux bay. 

Cartier’s second voyage. He as- 
cends the St. Lawrence to Stada- 
cona (Quebec), (Sept. 14), and 
Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. 

1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter 
at Cap Rouge, and are rescued 
by Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St.Malo, 
France. 

Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered 
by de Fuca. 

June 22, Champlain’s first landing 
in Canada, at Quebec. 

Founding of Port Royal (Anna- 
polis, N.S.). 

July 3, 
lake 


coast of 


1557. 
1592. 
1603. 
1605. 


1608. Champlain’s second visit. 
Founding of Quebec. 
1609. July, Champlain discovers 
Champlain. 
1610-11. Hudson explores 
and James bay. 
1611. Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. 
1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made 
1613. 
1615. 


Hudson bay 


lieu- 
tenant-general of New France. 

June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
river. 

Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 
sing, Huron and Ontario. (Dis- 
covered by Brulé and Le Caron). 


1616. 


1620. 
1621. 


First schools opened at Three Rivers 
and Tadoussac. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued, and register 
of births, deaths and marriages 
opened in Quebec. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France ‘and Acadia granted 
to the Company of 100 Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David 
Kirke. 

April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, 
Quebec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

March 29, Canada and Acadia 
restored to France by the Treaty 
of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 238, Champlain made 

governor of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes 

by Nicolet. 

1635. Dec. 25, Death cf Champlain at 

Quebec. 

. June 11, First recorded .earthquake 

in Canada. 

. Discovery of lake Erie by Chau- 

monot and Brébeuf. 


1622. 
1623. 


1627. 
1628. 
1629. 


1632. 


first 


1641. Resident population of New France, 
240: 

1642. May 17, founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). 

1646. Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

1647. Lake St. John discovered by de 
Quen. 
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1698. 


. March 
Se Us) 


. March 5, Council of New France 


created. 

16-17, Murder of Fathers 
Brébeuf and Lalemant by Indians. 
Acadia taken by an _ expe- 
dition from New England. 


. Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France 


by the Treaty of Westminster. 


. June 16, Francois de Laval arrives 


in Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 


. May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and 


sixteen companions killed at the 
Long Sault, Ottawa river. 


. Company of 100 Associates dis- 
solved. Feb. 5, severe earth- 
quake. April, Sovereign Council of 


New France established. Popula- 
tion of New France, 2,500, of whom 
800 were in Quebec. 


. May, Company of the West Indies 


founded. 


. Mar. 23, Talon appointed intendant. 


Population of New France, 3,215. 


. July 21, Acadia restored to France 


by the Treaty of Breda. White 
population of New France, 3,918. 


. Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded 


by Marquette. 


. May 13, Charter of .the Hudson’s 


Bay Company granted. 


. Population of Acadia, 441. 
. Population of New France, 6,705. 


April. 6, Comte de Frontenac 
governor. 

. June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) 
founded. 


. Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop 


of Quebec. 


. Population of New France, 7,832. 
. Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. 
. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara 


river above the falls by La Salle. 
Population of New France, 9,400; 
of Acadia, 515. 


. Frontenac recalled. 

. Population of New France, 10,251. 

. Card money issued. 

. Population of New France, 12,373; 


of Acadia, 885. 


. March 18, La Salle assassinated. 
. June 7, Frontenac reappointed 


gover- 
nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 


. May 21, Sir William Phipps captures 


Port Royal, but is repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 


. Kelsey, of the Hudson’s Bay Co., 


reaches. the Rocky Mountains. 


. Population of New France, 12,431. 


Defence of Verchéres 
by Magdeleine 


Oct. 722; 
against Indians 
de Verchéres. 


. Population of Acadia, 1,009. 
. Sept. 20, by the Treaty of Rys- 


wick, places taken during the 
war are mutually restored. 
D’Iberville defeats the Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s ships on Hudson Bay. 

Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Popula- 
tion of New France, 15,355. 
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1703. 


1706. 
1709. 
1710. 


alyilile 


1713. 


1720. 


1721. 


1727. 
1728. 


1731. 
1734. 


1737. 
1739. 
1745. 
1747. 


1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
1755. 


1756. 
1758. 


1759. 


June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
becomes Superior Council and 
membership increased from 7 to 12. 

Population of New France, 16,417. 

British invasion of Canada. 

Oct. 138, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 


son. 

Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s 
fleet, proceeding against Quebec, 
wrecked off the Seven Islands. 

April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hud- 
son bay, Acadia and Newfound- 
land ceded to Great Britain. 
Aug., Louisbourg founded by the 
French. Population of New France, 
18,119 

Population of New France, 24,234, 
of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 
100. April 25, Governor and 
Council of Nova Scotia appointed. 

June 19, burning of about one half 
of Montreal. 

Population of New France, 30,613. 

Population of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
on 


330. 

Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 

Road opened from Quebec to Mon- 
treal. Population of New France, 


population of the north of the 
Acadia peninsula, 7,598. 

Population of New France, 42,701. 

June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
Pepperell and Warren. 

Marquis de La Jonquiére appointed 
governor, captured at sea by the 
English, took office Ang. 15, 1749. 

Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax. British 
immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 
persons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) 
built. 

St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest 
Anglican church in Canada) built. 


March 25, Issue of the | Halifax 
“Gazette,” first paper in Can- 
ada. British and German popula- 


tion of Nova Scotia, 4,208. May 


17, Death of La Jonquiére. 


Population of New France, 55,009. 
July 10, Marquis de Vaudreuil- 
Cavagnal governor. Sept. 10, 


Expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia. 

Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France. ! 
July 26, Final capture of Louis- 
bourg by the British. Oct. es 
First meeting of the Legislature 

of Nova Scotia. 7 

July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara 
by the British. July 26, Begin- 
ning of the Siege of Quebec. July 
31, French victory at Beauport 
Flats. Sept. 13, Defeat of the 
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French on the Plains of Abraham. 
Death of Wolfe. Sept. 14, Death 


of Montcalm. Sept. 18, Surrender 


of Quebec. 

1760. April 28, Victory of the French 
under Levis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, 
Surrender of Montreal. Military 
rule set up in Canada. Popula- 
tion of New France, 70,000. 

1762. Bee population of Nova Scotia, 

he First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

1763. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris by which 

Canada and its dependencies are 

ceded to the British. May, 

Rising of Indians under Pontiac, 

who take a number of forts and 

defeat the British at Bloody Run 

(July 31). Oct. 7, Civil govern- 

ment ‘proclaimed. Cape Breton 

and Isle St. Jean annexed to Nova 

Scotia; Labrador, Anticosti and 

Magdalen islands to Newfound- 

land. Nov. 2i, General Jas. Murray 

appointed governor in chief. First 

Canadian post offices established 

at Montreal, Three Rivers and 


Quebec. 

1764. June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
“Gazette.’’ Aug. 13, Civil govern- 
ment established. 

1765. Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens.’”’ May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

1766. July 24, Peace made with Pontiac 
at Oswego. 

1768. Charlottetown, P.H.I. founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 
12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dor- 
chester) governor in chief. 

1769. Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 
separated from Nova Scotia, with 

governor and council. 

1770-72. prostis s journey to the Cop- 
permine and Slave rivers and 
Great Slave lake. 

Suppression of the order of Jesuits 
in Canada and escheat of their 
estates. 


1773. 


1774. June 22, The Quebec Act passed: 

1775. May 1, The Quebec Act comes 
into force. Outbreak of the 
American Revolution. Mont- 


gomery and Arnold invade Canada. 
Nov. 12, Montgomery takes Mon- 
treal; Dec. 31, is defeated and 
killed in an attack on Quebec. 

The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand governor in chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explores Noot- 
ka sound and claims the north- 
west coast of America for Great 
Britain. June 3, First issue of 
the Montreal ‘‘Gazette.’’ 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of 
the Northwest Company at Mont- 


1776. 
WT. 
1778. 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 


1795. 
1796. 
1798. 
1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


real. Kingston, Ont., and St. John, 
N.B., founded by United Empire 
Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. 
Aug. 16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 
26) Cape Breton separated from 
Nova Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(St. John, N.B.). 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
governor in chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from St. John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican bishop 
of Nova Scotia—first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S. 
opened. Sailing packet service 
established between Great Brit- 
ain and Halifax. 

Quebec and Halifax 
Societies established. 

Spain surrenders her exclusive rights 
on the Pacific coast. Population 
of Canada, 161,311. (This census 
does not include what becomes in 
the next year Upper Canada.) 

The Constitutional Act divides the 
province of Quebec into Upper 
and Lower ‘Canada, each with 
a lieutenant-governor and _legis- 
lature. The Act goes into force 
Dec. 26. Sept. 12, Golonel J. G. 
Simcoe, first lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada. 

Sept. 17, First legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark (Niagara) . 
Dec. 17, First legislature of Lower 
Canada opened at Quebec. Van- 
couver island circumnavigated by 
Vancouver. 

April 18, First issue of the ‘‘Upper 
Canada Gazette.’’ June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
bishop of Quebec. July 9, Importa- 
tion of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky Mountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Macken- 
zie. York (Toronto) founded by 
Simcoe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Pacific Coast of Canada finally 
given up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). ' 

St. John’s Island (population 4,500) 
re-named Prince Edward Island. 

Founding of New — Brunswick 
College, Fredericton (now Uni- 
versity of The Rocky 
Mountains crossed by David 
Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to. 
Prince Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of ‘‘Le Canadien’’ 
—first wholly French newspaper. 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 


Agricultural 
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1807. Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer 
runs from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lord Selkirk’s Red River settle- 
ment founded, on land granted by 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by 
the United States. July 12, 
Americans under Hull cross the 
Detroit river. Aug. 16, Detroit 
surrendered by Hull to Brock. 
Oct. 18, Defeat of the Americans 
at Queenston Heights and death 
of Gen. Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, captured 
an American force at Beaver 
Dams. Sept. 10, Commodore Per- 
ry destroys the British flotilla on 
lake Erie. Oct. , Americans 
under Harrison defeat the British at 
Moraviantown. Tecumseh killed. 
Oct. 26, Victory of French-Cana- 
dian troops under de Salaberry 
at Chateauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat 
of the Americans at Crysler’s 
Farm. British storm Fort Niagara 
and burn Buffalo. 

1814. March 30, Americans repulsed at 
La Colle. May 6, Capture of 
Oswego by the British. July 5, 
American victory at Chippawa. 
July 25, British victory at Lun- 
dy’s Lane. July, British from 
Nova Scotia invade and occupy 
northern Maine. Sept. 11, British 
defeat at Plattsburg on lake Cham- 
plain. Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent 
ends the war. Population — Upper 
Canada, 95,000; Lower Canada, 
335,000. 

1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 
trade with the United States. 
The Red River settlement destroy- 
ed by the Northwest Company 
but restored by Governor Semple. 

1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. 
The Red River settlement again 
destroyed. 

1817. July 18, First treaty with the 
Northwest Indians. Lord Selkirk 
restores the Red River settlement. 
Opening of the Bank of Montreal; 
first note issued Oct. 1. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, 81,351. 

1818. Oct. 20, Convention at London 

: regulating North American fish- 
eries. Dalhousie College, Halifax. 
founded. Bank of Quebec founded. 

1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic ex- 
pedition. 4 

1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

1821. March 26, The Northwest Com- 
pany absorbed by the Hudson’s 
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1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


Bay Company. Charter given to 
McGill College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of 
Lower Canada, 479,288. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London 
relating to the territory west of 
the Rocky mountains. Popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton, 123,630. 

The Methodist Church of Upper 
Canada separated from that of the 
United States. 

Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
Upper Canada College founded. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
236,702; Lower Canada, 553,131; 
Assiniboia, 2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. 
Incorporation of Quebec and Mon- 
treal. Bank of Nova Scotia 
founded. May 30, opening of the 
Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, leaves Pictou for 
England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-two Resolu- 
tions on public grievances passed 
by the Assembly of Lower Can- 
ada. Mar. 6, Incorporation of 
Toronto. Population of Upper 
Canada, 321,145; of New Bruns- 
wick, 119,457; of Assinipoia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first rail- 
way in Canada from Laprairie to 
St. John’s, Que. Victoria Uni- 
versity opened at Cobourg (after- 
wards moved to Toronto). 

Report of the Canada Commis- 
sioners. Rebellions in Lower 
Canada (Papineau) and Upper 
Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). Nov. 


23, Gas lighting first used in 
Montreal. 

Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower 
Canada suspended and_ Special 


Council created. March 30, The 
Earl of Durham governor in chief. 
April 27, Martial law revoked. 
June 28, Amnesty to political 
prisoners proclaimed. Nov. 1, Lord 
Durham, censured by British parlia- 
ment, resigns. Population— Upper 
Canada, 339,422; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report 
submitted to parliament. John 
Strachan made first Anglican bishop 
of Toronto. j 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard line arrives 
at Halifax. July 28, death of Lord 

« Durham. 
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1841. 


1842. 
1843, 
~ 1844, 


1845. 
1846, 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 
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Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 18, 
Draper-Ogden administration. 
April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of first united 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 
Lord Sydenham. Population of 
Upper’ Canada, 455,688; of P.E.I., 
47,042. 

March 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C. founded. 
Dec. 12; Draper-Viger administra- 
tion. King’s (now University) Col- 
lege, Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from King- 
ston to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires 
at Quebec. Franklin starts on 
his last Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau admin- 
istration. Electric telegraph s¢r- 
vice opened; Aug. 3, Montreal to 
Toronto; Oct. 2, Montreal to Que- 
bec. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
railway opened. 

March 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin 
administration. May 30, Freder- 
icton incorporated. Responsible 
government granted to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act, rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
the Capital. Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Population of Assiniboia, 
5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the 
Capital. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin 
administration. Responsible 
government granted to Prince 
Edward Island. Population — 
Upper Canada, 952,004; Lower 
Canada, 890,261; New Brunswick, 
193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 


1852. July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 


8, Laval University, Quebec, open- 
ed. The Grand Trunk railway 
chartered. 


1854. June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 


1855. 


United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 
Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché administra- 


tion. March 9, Opening of the 
Niagara suspension bridge. April 
17, Incorporation of Charlottetown. 
Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 


1856. The Legislative Council of Canada 


is made elective. First meeting 
of the legislature of Vancouver 
island. May 24, Taché-J. A. Mac- 
donald administration. Oct. 27, 
Opening of the Grand Trunk railway 
from Montreal to Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Assiniboia, 6,691. 


1857. Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 


administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as 
future capital of Canada. 


1858. Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


River valley. July 1, - Intro- 
duction of Canadian decimal cur- 
rency. Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion 
administration. Aug. 5, Comple- 
tion of the Atlantic cable; first 
message sent. Aug. 6, Cartier- 
J. A. Macdonald administration. 
Aug. 20, Colony of British Columbia 
established. Control of Vancouver 
island surrendered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 


. Jan., Canadian silver coinage issued. 


Sept. 24, Government moved to 
Quebec. 


. Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 


Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa by the Prince of Wales. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
town, founded. 


Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 


Sept. 10, Meeting of the first 
Anglican provincial synod. Popula- 
tion— Upper Canada, 1,396,091; 
Lower. Canada, 1,111,566; New 
Brunswick, 252,047; Nova Scotia, 
330,857; Prince Edward Island, 
80,857. 


May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 


administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incomporated. 


May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 


administration. 


March 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 


administration. Conferences on 
confederation of British North 
America; Sept. 1, at Charlotte- 
town; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. 
Oct. 19, Raid of American Con- 
federates from Canada on St. 
Albans, Vermont. 


Feb. 8, The Canadian Legislature 


resolves on an address to the 
Queen praying for union of the 
provinces of British North America. 
Aug. 7, Belleau-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Oct. 20, Proclam- 
ation fixing the seat of government 
at Ottawa. 


Mar. 17, Termination of the Reci- 


procity Treaty by the United 
States. May 31, Raid of Fenians 
from the United States into Can- 
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1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874, 


1875. 


1876, 


ada; they are defeated at Ridge- 
way (June 2) and retreat across the 
border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
legislature. Nov. 17, Proclamation 
of the union of Vancouver island 
to British Columbia. 

March 29, Royal assent given to 
the British North America Act. 
July 1, The Act comes into force; 
Union of the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
as the Dominion of Canada; Upper 
and Lower Canada made separate 
provinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first governor 
general, Sir John A. Macdonald 
premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 

April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee 
“at Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acqui- 
sition by the Dominion of the 
Northwest Territories. 

June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
.pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest . 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the province 

- of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 

April 2, First Dominion census 
(populations at this and succeeding 
enumerations given in section on 
population). April 14, Act estab- 
lishing uniform currency in the 
Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and United States. July 
20, British Columbia enters Con- 
federation. - 

March 5, Opening of the second 
Dominion Parliament. May 23, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 
Edward Island enters Confedera- 
tion. Nov. 7, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie premier. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 

March 26, Opening of the third 
Dominion Parliament. May, Ont- 
ario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
opened. 

April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Council of the Northwest 
Territories. June 15, Formation of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. 


Outbreak of the Red 


1877. June 20, Great fire at St. John, N.B. 


Oct., First exportation .of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. 


1878. July 1, Canada joins the International — 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


Postal Union. Oct. 
Macdonald premier. 

Feb. 13, Opening of the fourth Dom- 
inion Parliament. May 15, Adop- 
tion of a protective tariff (‘‘The 
National Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded, first meeting and exhi- 
bition, March 6: May 11, Sir 
A. T. Galt appointed first Cana- 
dian FPigh Commissioner in Lon- 
don. Sept. 1, All British posses- 
sions in North America and 
adjacent islands, except New- 
foundland and its dependencies, 
annexed to Canada by Imperial 
Order in Council ot July 31. Oct. 
21, Signing of the contract for 
the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 

April 4, Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod turned of the 
Canadian Pacifie railway. 

May 8, Provisional Districts of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Atha- 
baska and Alberta formed. May 
25, First meeting of the Royai 
Society of Canada. Aug. 23, 
Regina established as seat of 
government of Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dom- 
inion Parliament. Sept. 45, 
Formation of the Methodist Church 
in Canada; United Conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the 
boundary of Ontario and Mani- 
toba. 

March 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 
16, Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, 
First census of the Northwest 
Territories. Nov. 16, Execution 
of Riel. 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 


17, Sir J. A. 


June 7, Archbishop Taschereau 
of Quebec made first Canadian 
cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 


stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train on the Canadian 
Pacific railway from Montreal to 
Vancouver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Intercolonial Con- 
ference in London. April 13, Open- 
ing of the sixth Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
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1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894." 


1895. 


1896. 


1897, 


1898 . 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 


1902, 


1903, 


h 
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Aug., Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States Senate. 

March 31, The Manitoba School 
Act abolishes separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the seventh 
Dominion Parliament. June 6, 
Death of Sir J. A. Macdonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott premier. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, pro- 
viding for arbitration of the Behring 
Sea Seal Fisheries question. July 
22, Boundary convention between 
Canada and the United States. 
Nov. 25, Sir John Thompson 
premier. 

April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican primate 


of all Canada. 
June 28, Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir 


John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
premier. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste.- 


Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclama- 
tion naming the Ungava, Frank- 
lin, Mackenzie and Yukon  dis- 
tricts of Northwest Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner 
in London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper premier. July 11, (Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier premier. Aug., 
Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 
Aug. 19, Opening of the eighth 
Dominion Parliament. 

July, Third Colonial Conference 
in London. Dec. 17, Award of 
the Behring Sea Arbitration. 

June 18, The Yukon district estab- 
lished as a separate territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferential 
Tariff of Canada goes into force. 
Aug. 23, Meeting at Quebec of the 
Joint High Commission between 
Canada and the United States. 
Dec. 25, British Imperial Penny 
(2 cent) Postage introduced. 

Oct. 11, Beginning of the South 
African war. Oct. 29, First Can- 
adian Contingent leaves Quebec 
for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria 
and accession of King Edward 


VII. Feb. 6, Opening of the 
ninth Dominion Parliament. April 
1, Fourth Dominion census. Sept. 


16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 

May 31, Bey of South African War, 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial 
Conference in London. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaska Boun- 
dary Convention. June 19, Incor- 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


poration of Regina. Oct. 20, 
Award of the Alaskan Boundary 
Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Com- 
mission established. April 19, 
Great fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, 
Incorporation of Edmonton. 

Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Domin- 
ion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. Oct. 
8, Interprovincial Conference at 
Ottawa. 

March 22, Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act passed. April 
15= May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff including introduction of 
intermediate tariff. Sept.19, New 
Commercial Convention with 
France signed at Paris. Oct. 17, 
First message by wireless tele- 
eraphy between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. University of 
Saskatchewan founded. 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
branch of Royal Mint, Apri 11, 
Arbitration treaty between 
United Kingdom and _ United 
States.. May 4, Ratification of 
Treaty for demarcation of bound- 
ary. between Canada and United 
States. June 21-23, Bicentenary of 
Bishop Laval celebrated at Quebec. 
July 20-31, Quebec tercentenary cele- 
brations: visit to Quebec of Prince 
of Wales. Aug. 2, Great fire in 
Kootenay Vailey, R.C. Univer- 
sity of British Columbia founded. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International 
Boundary Waters Convention 
between Canada and United 
States. Jan. 20, opening of 11th 
Dominion Parliament. May 19, 
Appointment of Canadian Com- 
mission of Conservation. July 28, 
Conference on Imperial Defence in 
London. 

May 4, Passing of Naval Service Bill. 
May 6, Death of King Edward 
VII and accession of King George 
V. June 7, Death of Goldwin 
Smith. Sept. 7, North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Arbitration award 
of the Hague Tribunal. New 
trade agreement made with Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland and 
Italy. 

May 33-June 20, Imperiai Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
census. July 11, ‘Disastrous fires 
in Porcupine district. Sept. 21, 
General election. Oct. 10, (Sir)R. L. 
Borden premier. Oct. 11, In- 
auguration at Kitchener of Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Transmis- 
sion System. Nov. 15, Opening 
of 12th Dominion Parliament. 

April 15, Loss of the steamship 
Titanic. April 15, Appointment 
of Dominions Royal Commission. 
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May 15, Extension of the bound- 
aries of Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. June 17, Judgment 
delivered by the Imperial Privy 
Council on the marriage question 
raised by the ne temere decree. 

1913. April 10, Japanese Treaty Act 
assented to. June 2, Trade agree- 
ment with West Indies came into 
force. 

1914, Jan. 21, Death of Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, aged 94. May 
29, Loss of the steamship Hmpress 
of Ireland. Aug. 4, war with Ger- 
many; Aug. 12, with Austria-Hun- 
gary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. Aug. 
18-22, Special war session of Can- 
adian Parliament. Oct. 16, First 
Canadian contingent of over 33,000 
troops land at Plymouth, Eng. 

1915. Feb., First Canadian contingent 
lands in France and proceeds to 
Flanders. April 22, Second battle of 
Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battie of Givenchy; 
gallantry of Canadian troops highly 
eulogized by F.-M. Sir John 
French. Oct. 30, Death of Sir 
Charles Tupper. . Nov. 22, Issue 
of Canadian War Loan of $50,000,000. 
Nov. 30, War loan increased to 
$100,000,000. 

1916, Jan. 12, Order in Council author- 
izing increase in number of Cana- 
dian troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, 
Destruction of the Houses of 
Parliament at Ottawa by fire. 
April 3-20, Battle of St. Eloi. 
June 1, Census. of prairie 
provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. Sept. 1, Corner- 
stone of new Houses of Parliament 
laid by Duke of Connaught. Sept., 
Tssue of second war loan,$100,000,000. 

1917. Feb. 12-May 15; Visit to England 
of Prime Minister and colleagues 
for Imperial Conference: Feb. 21, 
Final Report of Dominions Royal 
Commission. March, Third war 
loan, $150,000,000. March 20-May 
2, Meetings in London of Imperial 
War Cabinet. March 21-April 27, 
Imperia! War Conference. April 5, 
Declaration of war against Ger- 
many by United States. April 9, 
Capture of Vimy Ridge. June 21, 
Appointment of Food Controller. 
Aug. 15, Battle of Loos, capture of 
Hill 70. Aug. 29, Passing of Mili- 
tary Service Act. Sept. 20, Com- 
pletion of Quebec bridge. Sept. 20, 
Parliamentary franchise extended 
to women. Dominion Government 
authorized to purchase 600,000 shares 
of C.N.R. stock. Oct. 26-Nov. 10, 
Battle of Passchendaele. Nov. 12, 
Fourth war loan (Victory Bonds). 
Dec. 6, Disastrous explosion at 
Halifax, N.S., Dec. 17, General 
election and Union Government 
sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of first session of 


13th Parliament. Mar. 21, Germans 
launch critical offensive on west 
front. Mar.-April, Second battle 
of the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June-July 
Prime Minister and colleagues 
attend Imperial War Conference 
in London. July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on ‘west front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 26- 
28,Capture of Monchy le Preux. Sept. 
2-4, Breaking of Drocourt-Quéant 
line. Sept. 16, Austrian peace note. 
Sept. 27-29, Capture of Bourlon 
Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria surrend- 
ers and signs armistice. Oct. 1-9, 
Capture of Cambrai. Oct., Serious 
influenza epidemic. Oct. 6, First 
German peace note. Oct. 20, Cap- 
ture of Denain. Oct.. 25-Nov. 2, 
Capture of Valenciennes. Oct. 28, 
Issue of fifth war loan for $300,000,000 
in the form of Victory Bonds. 
Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders and 
signs armistice. Nov. 4, Aus- 
tria-Hungary surrenders and signs 
armistice. Nov. 10, Flight into 
Holland of German Emperor. 
Capture of Mons. Nov. 11, Germany 
surrenders and signs armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July 7, Second session of 
13th Parliament of Canada. Mar. 
7, Appointment of government 
receiver of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway. May 1-June 15, Great 
strike at Winnipeg and _ other 
western cities. June 23, General 
election in Quebec, and retention of 
Liberal administration. June 28, 
Signing at Versailles of Peace 
Treaty and Protocol. July 24, 
General election in Prince Edward 
Island and defeat of Conservative 
administration. Aug. 5, Election 
of Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King as: leader of Liberal party 
in Canada. Aug. 15, Arrival 
Ofeeebige hee biew. Ghee wierince. .Of 
Wales for official tour in Cana- 
da. Aug. 22, Formal opening 
of Quebec Bridge by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Sept. 1, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales lays founda- 
tion stone of tower of new Par- 
liament Buildings at Ottawa. Sept. 
J-Nov. 10, Third or special peace 
session of 13th Parliament of Can- 
ada. Sept. 15, Opening at Ottawa 
ot the National Industrial Con- 
ference. Oct. 20, General election in 
Ontario, and formation of ministry 
by E. C, Drury, United Farmers’ 
Organization. Issue of sixth war 
loan for $300,000,000 in the form of 
Victory Bonds. Dec. 20, Organ- 
ization of ‘‘Canadian National 
Railways” by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty 


of Versailles. Feb. 19, Share- 
- holders ratify agreement for sale 
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of the Grand Trunk railway 
to the Dominion Government. 
Feb. 26-July 1, Fourth session 
of the thirteenth Parliament of 
Canada, May 31-June 18, Trade 
Conference at Ottawa between 
Dominion and West Indian Govern- 
ments. June 7-19, Convention ot 
American Federation of Labour at 
Montreal. June 29, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Manitoba, Liberal 
government retained in office. July 
10, Sir Robert Borden is succeeded 
by Right Hon. Arthur Meighep 
as Premier. July 16, Ratifications 
of the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. July 27, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Nova _ Scotia, 
Liberal government sustained. 
Aug. 5-7, Imperial Press Conference 
at Ottawa. Aug. 9, Ratifications 
of the Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
Sept. i8-23, Ninth Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire at Toronto. Oct. 9, Provin- 
cial general election in New Bruns- 
wick, Liberal government. is sus- 
tained. Oct. 20, Prohibition defeat- 
ed in British Columpia. Oct. 25 
Referendum re complete prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic is carried 
in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembiy begins at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Dec. 1, Provincial general 
election in British Columbia, 
Liberal government is sustained. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth Session of 


Thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 18, Ontario votes for pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic 
hquors. May 1, Government 
control of liquor traffic becomes 
effective in Quebec. May 10, 
Preferential tariff arrangement with 
British West Indies becomes effect- 
ive. June 20-August 5, Imperial Con- 
ference at which Canada is represent- 
ed by Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen. 
June 9, At general election in Saskat- 
chewan, Liberal government is 
sustained. July 18, At general 
election in Alberta, the United 
Farmers secure majority of seats. 
Sept. 5-Oct. 5, Second meeting of 
Assembly of League of Nations 
at Geneva; Canada represented 
by Rt. Hon. C.J. Doherty. Nov. 
11, Opening of conference on limita- 
tion of armament at Washington, 
Sir Robt. Borden representing 
Canada, Dec. 6, Dominion general 
election. Dec. 29, New ministry 
(Liberal), with Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King as premier, is 
sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at’ Wash- 


ington approves 5-power treaty 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
vledging against unrestrictéd sub- 


marine warfare and use of poison 
gas. Feb: 10)2 Hon, Pe @. Larkin 
appointed High Commissioner for 
Canada in the United Kingdom. 
Mar. 19, Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
announces ‘taking possession of 
Wrangell island in Sept., 1921. 
April 10, General Economic Con- 
ference opened at Genoa, Sir 
Chas. B. Gordon representing Can- 
ada. July 13, Conference between 
Canada,and the United States re 
perpetuating the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty regarding armament on 
the Great Jakes. Aug. 2, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone, died. Aug.7, Allies’ 
Conference on war debts and repar- 
‘ations opened at London. Sept. 
4, Third assembly of League of 
Nations opened at Geneva. Oct. 4, 
Order in Council consolidating 
separate lines in Canadian National 
Railway system and appointing new 
board of directors. Oct. 5, Serious 
forest fires in northern Ontario; 
town of MHaileybury destroyed. 
Oct. 10, Mudania Armistice signed 
by Britain, France and Turkey. Oct. 
14, Fourth International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. Nov. £0, 
Turkish Peace Conference opened 
at Lausanne. Dec. 4, Opening of 
First International Postal Con- 
ference at Ottawa, between repre- 
sentatives of the United States and 
Canada. Dec. 6, Irish Free State 
inaugurated as one of the Domin- 
ions in the British Empire. Dee. 
9, Reparations Conference opened 
at London. Dec. 15, Signing of 
trade agreement between ‘Canada 
and, France, Hon. W. S. Fielding 
and Hon. E. Lapointe representing 
Canada. Passing of Act by Imper- 
ial parliament removing embargo 
on Canadian cattle. 


1923. Jan. 1, National Defence Act, 1922, 


comes into effect amalgamating 
Militia, Naval and Air Force de- 
partments. Jan. 4, Signing of trade 
agreement between Canada and 
Italy, Hon. W. 8S. Fielding and 
Hon. E. Lapointe representing 
Canada. April 1, Removal of 
British embargo on Canadian cattle 
effective. June 25, Provincial elec- , 
tions in Ontario; Conservative 
party under Fon. G. Eoward /Fergu- 
sonreturned to power. July 26, Pro- 
vincial elections in Prince Edward 
Island; Conservative party under 
Eon. J. D. Stewart returned to 
power. Sept. 8, Fourth session of 
League of Nations at Geneva, 
Canada represented by Hon. Sir 
L. Gouin and E on. Geo. P. Graham. 
Oct. 1, Imperial Conference and 
Imperial Economic Conference at 
London. Canada represented at 
the former by Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King. 


IlI._THE CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA: 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous cf the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New 
Zealand and the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador). These Domi- 
nions enjoy responsible government of the British type, administered by Executive 
Councils (or Cabinets) acting as advisors to the representative of the Sovereign, 
themselves responsible to and possessing the confidence of the representatives 
elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to other persons more accept- 
able to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have ceased to exist. 

Of these Dominions, Canada, -Australia, and South Africa extend over enor- 
mous areas of territory, the first two approximating in area to Europe. Each 
section has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local parliaments 
for each section ,as well as the central] parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the 
central body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in 
the case of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified except- 
ions, as in Canada and South Africa. Of such local parliaments, Canada at the 
present time has nine, Australia six and South Africa four. 

Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the Irish Free State (Saorstat 
Eireann) now possesses full Dominion status. The great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all its parts which are more 
than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the 
direction of responsible government, to be attained in the dependencies as it has 
been in what used to be called the colonies, by the gradual extension of self-govern- 
ment in proportion to the growing capacities of their respective populations. It 
is the recognized aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational 
facilities and by just administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost, 
so that in the dependencies, as wel! as in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, 
the constitutional history of the future may be a record of ‘* freedom slowly broad- 
ening down from precedent to precedent.”’ 

; It is the purpose of this article to relate as briefly as possible, the process of 
this development of free government in the Dominion of Canada. 


I.—CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLONIES 
PRIOR TO CONFEDERATION. 


The French Régime.—The settlement of Canada commenced at a time 
when the extension of European trade and commerce throughout the world was 
being mainly carried on by chartered companies of merchants belonging to various 
nations, more particularly England, France and Holland. These companies each 
tried to monopolize the trade of the regions in which they established themselves, 


1A dapted from an article by S. A. Cudmore, M.A., F’.S.S., published in the Canada Year Book, 1921, 
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receiving from their sovereign charters which, theoretically at least, gave them a 
monopoly so far as their compatriots were concerned, while against foreign competi- 
tion they maintained their position with the sword, even when their respective 
mother countries, thousands of miles and months of time distant, were at peace. 
Among such companies of this period were the English and Dutch Hast India 
Companies, the Guinea Company, the Russia Company, the Virginia Company, 
and a little later, the Hudson’s Bay Company. Similarly, we find in the earliest 
stage of French enterprise in Canada that several short-lived companies successively 
possessed a monopoly of “trade and employed such men as Champlain as governors 
and explorers of the new territories. The charters of these companies were, however, 
cancelled for violation of their terms, and at last in 1627, the monopoly of trade 
and the right to make grants of land was conferred upon the Company of One 
Hundred Associates, in consideration of its undertaking to settle the country and 
_ support missionaries to christianize the Indians. Governmentally, therefore, the 
first stage in Canadian history may be said to have been the autocratic government 
of a trading company, This company, however, failed to live up to its agreement 
and its charter was cancelled in 1663, when Canada became a royal province, 
governed like an ordinary French province of those days, by a Governor to whom, 
as personal representative of the King, were entrusted the general policy of the 
country, the direction of its military affairs and its relations with the Indian tribes. 
The Bishop, as the head of the Church, was supreme in matters affecting religion, 
and the Intendant, acting under the authority of the King, not of the Governor, 
was responsible for the administration of justice, for finance and for the direction 
of local administration. A Superior Council also existed, with certain adminis- 
trative powers which were more formal than real. This system continued until 
the end of the French régime. 


The British Colony.—From the capitulation of Quebec on Sept. 18, 1759, 
and of Montreal on Sept. 8, 1760, to the signing of the Treaty of Paris on Feb. 10, 
1763, Canada was ruled by British military officers who instituted courts which 
applied French law and administered the country as an occupied territory, the 
final disposition of which was as yet unsettled. 

Upon the final surrender of the country by France under the Treaty of Paris, 
a Royal Proclamation of Oct. 7, 1763, defined the frontiers of the new province 
of Quebec, and provided that as soon as circumstances would admit, General Assem- 
blies should be summoned, with power to enact laws for the public welfare and good 
government of the colony. In the meantime, courts were constituted for ‘‘dealing 
with civil and criminal cases according to the laws of England,” with an appeal 
to the Privy Council. Under the Quebec Act of 1774, passed with the purpose of 
conciliating the new colonies at a time when the old colonies were falling off from 
their allegiance, the use of the old French civil law was resumed, while English 
criminal Jaw continued to govern throughout the province, which was now extend- 
ed to the banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi. These boundaries were, how- 
ever, abandoned at the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, when the Great Lakes became 
the dividing line. The influx of the United Empire Loyalists, English-speaking 
people accustomed to English laws, necessitated the division of the colony and the 
establishment of representative institutions. The Constitutional Act was passed 
‘in 1791, dividing the Canada of those days (the St. Lawrence valley) into two 
provinces, establishing in each province a nominated Legislative Council and an 
elected Legislative Assembly. Under this Act, upon. which the governmentjof 
Canada was based throughout half a century, ‘‘ the Executive was (through Crown 
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revenue and military grants from the Home Government) financially; and worse 
still, constitutionally independent, and the House of Assembly, in seeking vaguely 
to cure a disease which it had not in reality diagnosed, frequently overstepped its 
sphere, with the result that it was dissolved time after time.’”’—(Lefroy, Constitu- 
tional Law of Canada, pp. 20-21). 

The Constitutional Act was at first accepted as an improvement on the previous- 
ly existing method of government, but as time went on, the increasing population 
and wealth of the provinces, combined with the narrow and selfish policy of the 
privileged few, led to frequent clashes between the Executive and the Assembly, 
complicated in Lower Canada by the difference of races. In 1837, a rebellion in 
each province, though speedily stamped out, Jed to the appointment of Lord Durham 
by the Home Government as a special commissioner clothed with more extensive 
powers than had ever before been held by a representative of the Crown in British 
North America. 

The famous report made by Lord Durham to the British Government is almost 
universally regarded as the greatest political document in Canadian history. He 
saw clearly the necessity of re-establishing harmony between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the government by making the former, as in the Mother 
Country, responsible to thelatter. He insisted also upon the desirability of establish- 
ing a free democratic system of municipal government, by participation in which 
citizens would secure a training which would be of use in fitting them for the wider 
duties of public life. Upper and Lower Canada were to be united under a single 
Parliament, and in the Act provision was to be made for the voluntary admission 
to the union of the other British North American provinces. 

While Lord Durham was disavowed by the Home. Government, his report 
formed the basis of the Act of Union of 1841, which united Upper and Lower Canada 
under a single Parliament, in which each province was equally represented. ‘This 
equality of representation in a single Parliament, applied to provinces of differing 
race, religion and institutions, finally became unworkable; deadlock became the 
parent of Confederation, under which each province could legislate on its own local 
affairs, while a common Parliament-was established for all: the provinces agreeing 
to enter the federation. 

Confederation.—While suggestions for the union of the British North 
American provinces date as far back as 1789, the first legislative action looking to 
this end was taken by the Assembly of Nova Scotia in 1861. In 1864 delegates 
from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island assembled in Charlotte- 
town to confer in reference to a union of these provinces. A second convention 
at which the province of Canada was represented, met in Quebec on Oct. 10, 1864, 
at which seventy-two resolutions, which afterwards formed the basis of the British 
North America Act, were adopted and referred to the respective legislatures for 
their concurrence, which was finally given. The British North America Act received 
the Royal Assent on March 29, 1867, and came into force on July 1 of that year. 


II.—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE DOMINION AT 
CONFEDERATION. 
Constitution of Canada.—In the preamble to the British North America 


Act, it is stated that the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
“have expressed their desire to be federally united into one Dominion, with a 
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Constitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom.’’ Thus the Canadian 
constitution is not an imitation of that of the United States; it is the British Consti- 
tution federalized. Like the British and unlike the American Constitution, it is 
not wholly a written constitution. The many unwritten conventions of the British 
Constitution are also recognized in our own; what we have in the British North 
America Act is a written delimitation of the respective powers of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, and an enactement of the terms of the Confederation 
agreement. The British North America Act simply divides the sovereign powers 
of the State between the provincial and the central authorities. 

The British North America Act declares that the executive government of 
Canada shall continue to be vested in the sovereign of the United Kingdom (sec. 
9), represented for federal purposes by the Governor General, as for provincial 
purposes by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Governor General is advised by the 
King’s Privy Council for Canada, a committee of which constitutes the ministry 
of the day 

The Dominion Parliament consists of the King, the Senate and the House of 
Commons. It must meet at least once a year, so that twelve months do not elapse 
between the last meeting in one session and the first meeting in the next. Senators, 
now 96 in number, appointed for life by the Governor General in Council, must 
be 30 years of age, British subjects, residents of the province for which they are 
appointed, and possess $4,000 over and above their labilities. Members of the 
House of Commons (235 in 1921, but subject to increase as a result of the census 
of that year), are elected by the people for the duration of the parliament, which 
must not be longer than five years. 


Dominion Finance.—Among the most important provisions of the British 
North America Act are those relating to the appropriation of public money and the 
raising of taxes for Dominion purposes. The House of Commons has the sole right 
of initiating grants of public money and of directing and limiting appropriations, 
yet the House of Commons must not (sec. 54) adopt or pass any vote, bill, resolution 
or address for the payment of any part of the public funds for any purpose that 
has not first been recommended to the hotise by message from the Governor 
General in Council during the session in which such vote or bill is proposed. This 
rule is of the most vital importance in promoting public economy, as it eliminates 
all possibility of private members combining to secure expenditures of public money 
in their constituencies, and Jeaves to the executive authority the initiation of all 
legislation requiring the expenditure of public funds; it is also operative in the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. 

Powers of Parliament.—The powers of the Dominion Parliament include al} 
subjects not assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures. More especially, 
under section 91, it has exclusive legislative authority in all matters relating to the 
following: public debt and property; regulation of trade and commerce; raising of 
money by any mode of taxation; borrowing of money on the public credit; postal 
service; census and statistics; militia, military and naval service and defence; 
fixing and providing for salaries and allowances of the officers of the government; 
beacons, buoys and lighthouses; navigation and shipping; quarantine and the 
establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea-coast and inland fisheries; 
ferries on an international or interprovincial frontier; currency and coinage; bank- 
ing, incorporation of banks, and issue of paper money; savings banks; weights 
and measures; bills of exchange and promissory notes; interest; legal tender; bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and discovery; copyrights; Indians 
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and lands reserved for Indians; naturalization and aliens; marriage and divorce; 
the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but 
including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act exclusively assigned to the 
legislatures of the provinces.! 

Judicature.—The appointment, salaries and pensions of judges are dealt with 
under sections 96 to 101. The judges (except in the courts of probate in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia) are appointed by the Dominion Government from 
the bars of their respective provinces, and hold office during good behaviour, being 
removable by the Governor General only on address of the Senate and House of 
Commons. Their salaries are fixed and provided by Parliament. 

Under the provisions of section 101, empowering Parliament to establish a 
general Court of Appeal, the Dominion Parliament passed, in 1875, an Act to 
establish a Supreme Court and Court of Exchequer for the Dominion (88 Vict., 
ce. 11). ‘In 1877, however, these courts were separated and the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, with one judge, a registrar, and other proper officers, was establish- 
ed. An additiona) judge was added to this court in 1912. 

The Supreme Court of Canada has appellate jurisdiction from all the courts 
of the provinces, and questions may be referred to it by the Governor General in 
Council. It has also jurisdiction in certain cases between the provinces, and in 
cases of controversies between provinces and the Dominion. While its judgment 
is fina] in criminal cases, there is in civil cases, subject to certain limitations, an — 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, which also enter- 
tains appeals direct from the provincial Courts of Appeal. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court and of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council constitute the 
case-law of our constitution, the legal interpretation of the constitution and of the 
varied powers of the Dominion and provincial legislatures. 

Finance.—Under Part VIII of the British North America Act, the revenues 
which had previously accrued to the treasuries of the provinces were transferred 
to the Dominion, notably the customs duties. The public works, cash assets and 
other property of the provinces, except lands, mines, minerals and royalties, also 
became Dominion property. In its turn, the Dominion became responsible for 
the debts of the provinces. Since the main source of the revenues of the provinces, 
customs duties, was now taken over by the Dominion, the Dominion was to pay 
annual subsidies to the provinces for the support of their governments and iegis- 
latures. These subsidies have from time to time been increased. 

Miscellaneous.—Among the miscellaneous provisions contained in Part IX 
of the British North America Act, are sections providing for the retention of existing 
legislation of the provinces in force until repealed, the transfer of existing officials 
to the Dominion, and the appointment of new officials. The Parliament of Canada 
was also given power necessary to perform treaty obligations of Canada, as a part 
of the British Empire, towards foreign countries. 

Under section 133, either the English or the French language may be used by 
any person in the debates of Parliament or of the Legislature of Quebec, all Acts 
of which bodies are to be printed in both languages. Wither language, too, may be 
used by any person in any court of Canada established under the Act, or in the 
courts of Quebec. 


bats : ; where : ; an 
1Powers of Provincial Legislatures. —For details of the general powers of Provincial Legislatures in Cana 
and their special powers in respect of education, as stated in sections 92 and 93 of the British North America 
Act, see commencement of the sub-section on Provincial and Local Government in Canada. 
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Veto Power.—Under section 56, it is provided that Acts of the Dominion 
Parliament, after receiving the assent of the Governor General, may within two 
years be disallowed by the Sovereign in Council. Similarly Acts of the provincial 
Legislature, after receiving the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor, may be disallow- 
ed within one year by the Governor General in Council. 

This veto power on Dominion legislation has practically never been exercised 
by the Sovereign in Council.!. In the case of controversies between the Dominion — 
and the provinces, while the veto power has been exercised in the past, the present 
tendency is to let the matter be decided by the courts rather than disallow by an 
executive act legislation duly passed by the provincial legislatures. The argument 
is that if such legislation is annulled as wltra vires of the provincial legislature, 
_then the Dominion Government, an executive body, has made itself the judge in 
its own case, which could be more properly decided by the courts; if legislation, 
admittedly intra, vires of the provincial legislature, is annulled, on the ground of 
its immorality or unwisdom, then the annulling power has set itself up as an author- 
ity on morality and wisdom. The Dominion Minister of Justice, in 1909, on the 
question of disallowing the Ontario legislation with respect to the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, stated the case as follows:— 

“‘In the opinion of the undersigned, a suggestion of the abuse of power, 
even so as to amount to practical confiscation of property, or that the exercise 
of a power has been unwise or indiscreet, should appeal to your Excellency’s 
‘government with no more effect than it does to the ordinary tribunals, and 


the remedy in such case is an appeal to those by whom the legislature is 
elected.’’ 


IiI.—EVOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL CONSTITUTION 
SINCE CONFEDERATION.? 


Since no attempt was made in the British North America Act to define the 
relations between the British and the Canadian Governments, those relations have 
necessarily passed and are still passirfe through a stage of gradual development in 
which they are influenced to a remarkable extent by custom and convention and the 
creation of ‘‘ new conventions of the Constitution.’’ From the very commence- 
ment of our history as a nation there has been a gradual development of the powers 
of the Canadian Government, accompanied by a more liberal attitude on the part 
of British statesmen, largely due to the more advanced ideas of government which 
have permeated the administration of the mother country itself. In 1876, for 
example, the then Colonial Secretary proposed to issue permanent instructions to 
the Governor General providing that the latter should preside at meetings of the 
Council (a right which in the case of the Sovereign had long fallen into desuetude); 
that he might dissent from the opinion of the major part of the whole; and that 
in the exercise of the pardoning power in capital cases, he was to receive the advice 
of ministers, but to extend or withhold pardon or reprieve according to his own 
judgment (one of the last prerogatives to disappear in the case of the Sovereign). 


Ey 


1This right has only been exercised i onerather technical case. -In 1873 an Act of the Dominion Parliament 
empowered any committee of the Senate or House of Commons to examine witnesses upon oath when so 
authorized by resolution. ‘‘There was a confusion of opinion as to the competency of Parliament to enact 
it. The law officers of the United Kingdom eventually advised that the Act was ultra vires, and it was 
accordingly disallowed for that reason and not upon considerations of policy.’”-—Borden, Canadian Consti- 
tutional Studies, p. 65. 
2In this part of the article, consider:ble use has been made of Sir Robert Borden’s recently published 
volume, ‘‘Canadian Constitutional Studies.” 
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The then Canadian Minister of Justice, Hon. Edward Blake, secured in 1878 the 
issuance of a new set of instructions, in which the only provision that the Governor- 
Genera! might act except on the advice of Ministers, related to the exercise of the 
pardoning power, providing that in cases where a pardon or reprieve might affect 
Imperial interests, the Governor-General should take these interests into his person- 
al consideration in conjunction with the advice of his Ministers. 

The development of inter-Imperial relations up to the Great War may be 
studied in the records of the Colonial Conference. In the first Colonial. Conference 
of 1887, we have a purely consultative gathering in calling which the chief aim of 
the British Government was to devise a method of more effective co-operation in 
defence. After a second, but constitutionally unimportant Conference had been 
held in Ottawa in 1894, the third Colonial Conference, attended only by Prime 
Ministers, was held in London in 1897, and the fourth, which Dominion Ministers 
attended to assist their Prime Ministers, in London in 1902. At the latter Confer- 
ence a resolution was passed favouring the holding of such Conferences at intervals 
not exceeding four years at which ‘‘ questions of common interest could be discuss- 
ed and considered as between the Colonial Secretary and the Prime Ministers of 
the self-governing Colonies,’’ In 1905 the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttleton, 
suggested to the Dominions that the Colonia] Conference should be changed into 
an Imperial Council, consisting of the Colonial Secretary and the Prime Ministers 
or their representatives. On Canada objecting to the use of the term ‘‘ Council ’’ 
the name was changed to ‘‘ Imperial Conference.’’ In 1907 the first ‘‘ Imperial 
Conference ’’ assembled; by an extraordinarily significant change, it was provided 
that future Conferences should be between the Government of the United King- 
dom and the Governments of the self-governing Dominions, and that the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom (not the Colonial Secretary) was to be ex officio 
President of the Conference, while the Prime Ministers of the Dominions and the 
Colonial Secretary were to be ex officio members. This was a move toward recogniz- 
ing that the, Home Government was simply primus inter pares among the nations 
of the Empire. The Conference of 1911 met under this arrangement, and in 1912 
the British Government gave Canada an assurance that a Dominion Minister 
resident-in London would be regularly summoned to all meetings of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence and that no important step in foreign policy would be taken 
without consultation with such representatives. In 1917 there was evolved what 
was known as the Imperial War Cabinet, a gathering of the five members of the 
British War Cabinet and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing Dominions. 

A resolution on the question of future constitutional relations passed unani- 
mously at this Conference is of profound significance. It was as follows:— 


‘‘The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment of 
the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is too 
important and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the war, and that 
it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to be summoned 
as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. ee} 

‘“They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their view that 
any such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all domestic affairs, should 
be based upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations 
of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of the 
same, should recognize the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate 
voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide effective 
arrangements for continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded on consult- 
ation, as the several Governments may determine.”’ 
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In regard to the first paragraph of the above, the 14th resolution of the Confer- 
ence of 1921 stated that ‘having regard to the constitutional developments since 
1917, no advantage is to be gained by holding a constitutional Conference.’’ This 
sentence had reference to the consultation of the Dominions in regard to the terms 
of peace and their membership in the League of Nations. “On Oct. 29, 1918, the 
question of representation of the Dominions in the peace negotiations was raised 
by the Prime Minister of Canada in a despatch to the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. The Imperial War Cabinet eventually accepted the proposal, but when 
the question came before the Peace Conference at Paris on January 12, 1919, strong 
opposition was encountered, which was finally overcome. Through a combination 
of the panel system, by which the representatives of the British Empire might be 
selected from day to day as the nature of the subject demanded, with distinctive 
representation of each Dominion, the Dominions secured effective representation, 
and took no inconsiderable part in the Conference.~ 

As a natural development of this representation came the signature by the 
Dominion plenipotentiaries of the various treaties concluded at the Conference, 
the submission of these treaties for the approval of the Dominion Parliaments, 
and the appearance of the Dominions as Signatory Powers. Further, the Domi- 
nions claimed that they should be accepted as members of the new League of 
Nations, and represented on its Council and Assembly. This claim was finally 
accepted, and the status of the Dominions as to membership and representation 
in the Assembly is precisely the same as that of other signatory members. As to 
representation on the Council, the Prime Minister of Canada obtained from Presi- 
dent Wilson and Messrs. Clemenceau and Lloyd George, a signed declaration that 
‘‘upon the true construction of the first and second paragraphs of that Article, 
representatives of the self-governing Dominions of the British Empire may be 
selected or named as members of the Council.’’ At the first Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva, from Nov. 15 to Dec. 18, 1920, Canada was represented by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. E. Foster, the Rt. Hon. Chas. Jos. Doherty and Hon. N. W. 
Rowell, the first of whom acted as a Vice-President of the Assembly. 

The participation of Canada in the Peace Treaty and in the League of Nations 

, made it necessary for an official definition of Canadian nationals and Canadian 
nationality to be made, since among different measures adopted in connection 
with the operations of the League of Nations, were provisions defining certain 
rights and privileges to be enjoyed by the nationals of members of the League. A 
Canadian national was accordingly defined by 11-12 George V, chap. 4, as: (a) 
any British subject who is a Canadian citizen? within the meaning of The 
Immigration Act, chapter 27 of the Statutes of 1910, as heretofore amended; (b) 
the wife of any such person; (c) any person born out of Canada, whose father 
was a Canadian national at the time of that person’s birth, or with regard to 
persons born before the passing of this Act, any person whose father at the time 
of such birth, possessed all the qualifications of a Canadian national as defined 
in this Act. In the debates on this Act it wag thoroughly established that its 
effect was not in any way to supersede the term ‘‘ British subject,’’ but to 
create a sub-class of ‘‘ Canadian nationals’ within ‘‘ British subjects.’’ 


1An account of the proceedings of this first Parliament of the Nations was given on pages 738 to 742 of 
the 1920 edition of the Year Book. 
2According to the Immigration Act, 1910, a ‘‘Canadian citizen”’ is 
“‘qa) aperson born in Canada who has not become an alien; 
(ul) a British subject who has Canadian domicile; 
(iii) a person naturalized under the laws of Canada who has not subsequently become 
an alien or lost Canadian domicile. 
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A similar advance toward recognition of the existence of a Canadian nation 
is to be found in the gradual tendency toward direct negotiation instead of negotia- 
tion through London with the diplomatic or consular representatives of other 
powers. For many years the consuls-general of other countries at Ottawa or Mont- 
real, more especially the consuls-general of the United States, Japan, Italy and 
Germany, discharged diplomatic or semi-diplomatic functions in Canada, and Sir 
Wilfred Laurier in 1910 considered that while ‘‘ this has been done without autho- 
rity and is contrary to the rules that apply among civilized nations, it became a 
necessity because of the development of the larger colonies of the British Empire, 
which have become practically nations.’’ Further, Mr. Blake in 1882, Sir Richard 
Cartwright in 1889, and Mr. Mills in 1892 moved resolutions in favour of Canadian 
diplomatic representation at Washington, emphasizing the fact that a Canadian 
diplomatic representative would be an envoy of the Queen, that he would act in 
co-operation with the British Ambassador at Washington, that he would be in 
direct communication with the Government of Canada, to whom he would be 
responsible, and that the growing importance of Canada’s relations with the United 
States made such an appointment desirable. While at that time these proposals 
were regarded as premature, in 1918, when Canada and the United States were 
both devoting their energies to the great struggle against a common foe, it was 
found necessary to establish a Canadian War Mission at Washington, which in 
effect, though not in form, was a diplomatic mission. This brought to a head 
the question of Canadian diplomatic representation at Washington; the authorities 
in London were consulted, with the result that on May 10, 1920, it was announced 
to Parliament that ‘‘ it has been agreed that his Majesty on advice of his Canadian 
ministers, shall appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary who will have charge of Canadian 
affairs and will at all times be the ordinary channel of communication with the 
United States Government in matters of purely Canadian concern, acting upon 
instructions from, and reporting direct to the Canadian Government. In the 
absence of the Ambassador, the Canadian Minister wil] take charge of the whole 
embassy and of the representation of Imperial as well as Canadian interests. He 
will be accredited by His Majesty to the President with the necessary powers for 
the purpose. This new arrangement will not denote any departure either on the 
part of the British Government or of the Canadian Government from the principle 
of the diplomatic unity of the British Empire.’’ The principle involved in this 
arrangement had, as a matter of fact, already been accepted in the appointment 
of the International Joint Commission. Up to October, 1923, however, no Cana- 
dian Minister to Washington had been appointed. 


Negotiation of Treaties.—The right to negotiate commercial and other 
treaties has been developing almost from the beginning. In 1871, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, Sir John A. Macdonald, became one of the British commis- 
sioners acting under instructions from the British Government, at the conference 
that resulted in the Treaty of Washington. This dual function, however, he found 
a very difficult one. In 1874, Hon. Geo. Brown was associated with the British 
Minister at Washington for the purpose of negotiating a commercial treaty between 
Canada and the United States. In 1878, Sir A. T. Galt, later High Commissioner, 
was commissioned to undertake negotiations with France and Spain for better 
commercial relations, these negotiations, however, to be conducted by the British 
Ambassador. In 1884, the High Commissioner for Canada, Sir Charles Tupper, 
in conjunction with the British Ambassador to Spain, was given full powers to 
conduct negotiations for a commercial treaty between Canada and Spain, the 
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negotiations to be conducted by Sir. Charles Tupper and the convention to be 
signed by both plenipotentiaries. In 1891, the Canadian Parliament petitioned 
for the denunciation of the commercial] treaties with the German Zollverein and 
Belgium, which prevented Canada from extending preferential treatment to British 
products. The Canadian tariff of 1897 provided for the grant of preferential treat- 
ment to British goods, and at the Colonial Conference of that year, the Premiers 
of the self-governing colonies unanimously recommended ‘‘ the denunciation at 
the earliest convenient time of any treaties which now hamper the commercial 
relations between Great Britain and her colonies.’’ The treaties were accordingly 
denounced. In 1907, Mr. Fielding and Mr. Brodeur negotiated a commercial 
convention between Canada and France, and in 1911, the negotiations regarding 
reciprocity with the United States were carried on directly between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the government of the United States. In 1914, the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty concluded between the British Empire and the United States, made 
provision that in case the British interests affected were mainly those of some 
one or other of the self-governing Dominions, the minister of the International 
Commission of Arbitration chosen from the British Empire might be selected 
from the Dominion principally interested. In December, 1918, commissioners 
were appointed by Canada and the United States to make a joint inquiry into 
fisheries questions arising between the two countries. As a result, a treaty looking 
to the preservation of the Pacific coast fisheries was signed by the Commissioners, 
but failed to secure ratification by the United States Senate. 


Defence.—As early as 1862 the Government of Canada, following British 
precedents, successfully asserted the principle that the raising and maintenance 
of Canadian military forces were subject to the absolute contrbdl of the represent- 
atives of the Canadian people. During the South African war, the last of the 
British garrisons was temporarily, and in 1905, permanently withdrawn and the - 
defence of the naval stations at Halifax and-Esquimalt was taken over by the Cana- 
dian Permanent Force. When on the outbreak of war in 1914 Canadian forces 
were sent overseas, an important constitutional question was the sufficiency of 
Canadian legislation for the control and discipline of the forces when outside the 
Dominion. However, the Governor in Council is authorized by section 69 of the 
Militia Act to place the militia on active service beyond Canada for the defence 
thereof, and by section 4 of the same Act, the Army Act, the King’s Regulations 
and other relevant laws not inconsistent with Canadian enactments have force 
and effect for the governance of the militia as if enacted by the Parliament of 
Canada. But the Army Act, in section 177, provides that where a force of militia 
is raised in a colony, any law of the colony may extend to those belonging to that 
force, whether within or without the boundaries of the colony. This settled the 
question of extra-territorial jurisdiction. Another important development was 
the establishment in London in October, 1916, of a Canadian Ministry of Over- 
seas Military Forces with a resident Minister. In course of time this became an 
Overseas Canadian War Office, with an adequate staff and a systematic arrange- 

ment of branches, administering the Canadian forces as a thoroughly autonomous 
body, under the primary direction of the Overseas Lys but finally responsible 
to the Canadian Parliament. 

Immi¢gration.—Though provinces may legislate in the matter of immigra- 
tion, their legislation falls to the ground if it is inconsistent with the legislation or 
with the international obligations of the Dominion. Several Acts of the province ' 
of British Columbia restricting immigration have been disallowed on this account. 
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Under the Dominion law, Chinese immigrants are subjected to a head tax of $500, 
while Japanese immigrants are handled under a ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreement ’’ with 
the Imperial Japanese Government, Japan undertaking to restrict the flow of 
Japanese to Canada. The restriction of immigration from other parts of the 
Empire, and more particularly from India, is, however, a very difficult question 
because of its reaction on the loyalty of the Indian peoples to the Empire. The 
question was discussed at the Colonial Conference of 1897 and at the Imperial 
Conference of 1911, when it was pointed out that the reasons for existing restrictions 
were purely economic and did not involve the question of the inferiority of those 
restricted. In 1917, the matter was discussed at the Imperial War Conference. 
The principle of reciprocity of treatment was accepted, and at the 1918 Conference 
it was agreed that ‘‘It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, that each should enjoy 
complete control of the composition of its own population by means of restriction 
on immigration from any of the other communities.’’ Provision was, however, 
made for permitting temporary visits. This arrangement has settled, at least for 
the time, a dispute which endangered the stability of the Empire. 


Naturalization.—For a long period a very vexed question was the right of 
naturalization. Up to 1914, the Dominions were unable to grant full naturaliza- 
tion which would hold good throughout the Empire. In that year an Act of the 
British Parlhament (4-5 Geo. V, c. 17), provided for the issue of a naturalization 
certificate to an alien by the Secretary of State on proof of five years’ residence, 
and the fulfilment of certain other conditions. Where the Parliaments of the 
Dominions enforced the same conditions of residence, their Governments were 
given power to issue certificates of naturalization, taking effect in all parts of the 
Empire that had adopted the Act. .This was done by Canada in 1914 (4-5 Geo. 
V, c. 44). ° 

Copyright.—A difficult and anomalous situation with regard to copyright 
was similarly cleared up in 1911, the Imperial Copyright Act of that year being 
based on the principle that the Dominions must be free to legislate as they saw fit. 
The Act of 1911, therefore, does not extend to any Dominion unless the Parliaments 
of these Dominions have declared it to be in force; similarly, Dominion Parliaments 
may repeal it where it is in force. 


Granting of Titles—Another source of difficulty between the British 
Government and the Dominions has been the granting of titles by the former to 
citizens of the latter who have rendered services to the Empire as a whole. Oppor- 
tunities of rendering such service came to many citizens of the Dominions during 
the war, and the British Government was generous in its recognition of these ser- 
vices. Exception was taken in the Canadian Parliament to the granting of titles 
to Canadians, and in 1919 Parliament passed an address to His Majesty praying 
that he should ‘‘ refrain from conferring any title of honour or titular distinction 
upon any of his subjects domiciled or ordinarily resident in Canada, save such 
appellations as are of a professional or vocational character or which appertain 
to an office.’’ 


General Conclusion.—While it can hardly be maintained that the Domin- 
ions have as yet secured an adequate voice and influence in the direction of the 
Empire’s foreign policy, it is to be observed that the powers of the Dominions 
have hitherto developed as the need for more extended powers has arisen. Without 
any violent break with the past, the Dominions have secured through the League 
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of’ Nations a voice in international affairs at least as powerful as that of such inde- 
pendent nations as Argentina and Brazil. Ten years ago this would have been 
considered unthinkable without a total separation from the Empire, yet it has 
actually occurred. This progress of the Dominions in international status in the 
past decade is thus set forth by Oppenheim, in the third edition of his International 
Law, Vol. 1, secs. 94a and 94b: 


‘¢ 94a, Formerly the position of self-governing Dominions, such as Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, did not, in Inter- 
national Law, present any difficulties. Then they had no international position 
whatever, because they were, from the point of view of International Law, 
mere colonial portions of the Mother Country. It did not matter that some 
of them, as, for example, Canada, and Australia, flew as their own flag the 
modified flag of the Mother Country, or that they had their own coinage, their 
own postage stamps, and the like. Nor did they become subjects of Inter- 
national Law (although the position was somewhat anomalous) when they were 
admitted, side by side with the Mother Country, as parties to the adminis- 
trative unions, such as the Universal Postal Union. Even when they were 
empowered by the Mother Country to enter into certain treaty arrangements 
of minor importance with foreign States, they still did not thereby become 
subjects of International Law, but simply exercised for the matters in question 
the treaty-making power of the Mother Country which had been to that extent 
delegated to them.”’ 

94b. But the position of self-governing Dominions underwent a fundamental 
change at the end of the World War. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and also India, were not only separately represented within the British 
Empire delegation at the Peace Conference, but also became, side by side 
with Great Britain, original members of the League of Nations. Separately 
represented in the Assembly of the League, they may, of course, vote there 
independently of Great Britain. Now the League of Nations is not a mere 
administrative union like the Universal Postal Union, but the organized Family 
of Nations. Without doubt, therefore, the admission of these four self-govern- 
ing Dominions and of India to membership gives them a position in International 
Law. But the place of the self-governing Dominions within the Family of 
Nations at present defies exact definition, since they enjoy a special position 
corresponding to their special status within the British Empire as ‘‘ free com- 
munities, independent as regards all their own affairs, and partners in those 
which concern the Empire at large.’’ Moreover, just as, in attaining to that 
position, they have silently worked changes, far-reaching but incapable of 
precise definition, in the Constitution of the Empire, so that the written law 
inaccurately represents the actual situation, in a similar way they have taken 
a place within the Family of Nations, which is none the less real for being hard 
to reconcile with precedent. Furthermore, they will certainly consolidate the 
positions which they have won, both within the Empire and within the Family 
of Nations. An advance in one sphere will entail an advance in the other. 
For instance, they may well acquire a limited right of legation or limited treaty- 
making power. But from this time onward the relationship between Great 
Britain and the self-governing Dominions of the British Empire is not likely 
to correspond exactly to any relationship hitherto recognized in International 
Law unless the British Empire should turn into a Federal State.’’ 


A list of the Departments of the Dominion Government, of the Acts which 
they administer and of the principal publications of each Department will be found 
in the section ‘‘ Statistics and other Information relating to Canada.’’ See, in 
the index, the entries ‘‘ Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of 
Dominion Government,’’ and ‘‘ Publications of the Dominion Government.’’ 
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IV.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CANADA. 


The source of the powers of the provincial governments of Canada is the 
British North America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3 and amendments). Under 
section 92 of the Act, the legislature of each province may exclusively make laws 
in relation to the following matters:—amendment of the constitution of the 
province, except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within 
the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment 
and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial 
officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province 
and of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the 
establishment, maintenance and management of hospitals, asylums, charities 
and eleemosynary institutions in and for the province, other than marine 
hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer 
and other licenses issued for the raising of provincial or municipal revenue; local 
works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of ships, 
railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within 
one province, are declared by the Dominion parliament to be for the general advant- 
age either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies 
with provincial objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property 
and civil rights in the province; the administration of justice in the province, inclu- 
ding the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in civil matters in these 
courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or imprisonment for enforcing 
any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid’ subjects; generally all 
matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 

Further, in and for each province the Legislature may, under section 93, exclu- 
sively make laws in relation to education, subject to the following provisions.— 

‘*(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class of persons 
have by law in the province at the union. 

(2) All the powers, privileges and duties at the union by law conferred 
and imposed in Upper Canada on the separate schools and school trustees of 
the Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects shall be and the same are hereby extend- 
ed to the dissentient schools of the Queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic 
subjects in Quebec. 

(3) Where in any province a system of separate or dissentient schools 
exists by law at the union or is thereafter established by the legislature of the 
province, an appeal shall lie to the Governor-General in Council from any 
act or decision of any provincial authority affecting any right or privilege 
of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects in 
relation to education. ! 

(4) In case any such provincial law as from time to time seems to the 
Governor-General in Council requisite for the due execution of the provisions 
of this Section is not made, or in case any decision of the Governor-General 
in Council on any appeal under this Section is not duly executed by the proper 
provincial authority in that behalf, then and in every such case, and as far 
only as the circumstances of each case require, the Parliament of Canada may 
make remedial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this Section 
and of any decision of the Governor-General in Council under this Section. 
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The purpose of these sections was to preserve to a religious minority in any 
province the same privileges and rights in regard to education which it had at the 
date of Confederation, but the provincial legislatures were not debarred from 
legislating on the subject of separate schools provided they did not thereby pre- 
judicially affect privileges enjoyed before Confederation by such schools in the 
province. 

These powers, given to the four original provinces in Confederation, have, 
with some slight changes, been retained ever since and the more recently admitted 
provinces have assumed the same rights and responsibilities on their inclusion as 
units in the federation as were previously enjoyed by the older members. 


4 L.—NOVA SCOTIA. 


The province of Nova Scotia has made no important changes in its constitu- 
tion since it became one of the original members of Confederation in 1867. In 
that year the Legislative Council consisted of 36 members and the Legislative 
Assembly of 55 members. The number of members of the Council is now 21 and 
of the Assembly 43. Legislative councillors are appointed for life, and the mem- 
bers of the Assembly are elected for four years, the maximum duration of its exist- 
ence. The constitutional relations of the Ministry to the Assembly are based on 
the principles of responsible government by which it retains office only so long 
as it 1s supported by a majority in the Legislative Assembly. The local Ministry 
or Cabinet, styled the Executive Council, consists of the Prime Muinister 
and President of the Council, the Provincial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Minister of Works and Mines and the Minister of Highways. These are salaried 
officials; six other members have office without salaries. Agriculture, immigra- 
tion and education are under the control and management of the government 
through certain boards and councils, each with its secretary and staff of officials. 


Municipal Institutions.—Previous to Confederation, the local government 
of counties and townships was confided to the magistracy, which was an appointed 
body, holding commissions for life and not responsible in any way to the electorate. 
In the early years of its history this body did much useful and important public 
service, yet abuses here and there existed on account of the irresponsible nature of 
their tenure of office, which rendered reform and public accountability very difficult 
to obtain. Public opinion, however, and the controlling influence of the legislatures 
operating steadily upon even irresponsible bodies of life-appointed magistrates 
made the institution as it existed fairly acceptable to the people generally. In 
1875, the incorporation of the counties and certain townships, hitherto an optional 
action, was made compulsory, twenty-four municipalities being then established. 
In 1895, the Towns Incorporation Act was passed, making the incorporation of 
towns throughout the province optional. In 1921 there were 41 incorporated 
towns. 

The county councils consist of councillors elected by the ratepayers every 
three years. The warden or presiding officer is chosen by the council and holds 
office until the next election of councillors. The mayors of towns are elected by the 
ratepayers and hold office for one year. Halifax, the capital of the province, has 
a special charter, the mayor being elected annually and the eighteen aldermen for 
three years, six retiring each year but being eligible for re-election. 


1 This article, as well as those on the government of the other Maritime Provinces, is adapted from the 
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Judiciary.—The provincial courts consist of (1) the supreme court, which is 
a court of appeal and also a circuit court, and (2) the county courts. Presiding 
over the supreme court are a chief justice and six other judges. One of these is a 
judge in equity, who also acts in divorce cases and one is admiralty judge of the 
exchequer court of Canada. The county courts have a limited original jurisdiction 
and an appeal jurisdiction from probate and magistrates’ courts in certain cases. 
The judges of this court are seven in number, each having a district of jurisdiction 
covering a county or group of counties and holding terms of court in the county 
towns of their respective districts. 

The judges of the supreme and county courts are appointed and paid by the 
Dominion Government, but the procedure of the courts in all civil matters is regu- 
lated by provincial legislation. The purely provincial courts and courts of probate 
have jurisdiction over wills and intestate estates. Stipendiary and police magistrates’ 
courts and courts of, justices of the peace are also under provincial jurisdiction. 
The judges of these courts and justices of the peace are appointed by the local 
government and are paid, in some cases by salaries and in others by fees. The 
sheriffs, clerks, registrars and officers of all the courts are appointed by the pro- 
vincial authorities. 

{n criminal cases the jurisdiction and procedure of all the courts are fixed by 
federal statutes. The procedure as to the selection of grand and petit jurors, of 
revisers of voters’ lists and assessment courts is fixed by the provincial statutes. 
In each county, and in some counties in one or more districts of a county, are offices 
for the registry of deeds and of all documents pertaining to transfers of or affecting 
titles to real estate as well as those creating and discharging liens on personal pro- 


perty. 


II.—_NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The province of New Brunswick in all essential features of provincial adminis- 
tration is similar to its neighbour, Nova Scotia. The province entered Confeder- 
ation with a Legislative Council of 40 members holding their seats for life, a Legis- 
lative Assembly of 40 members and an Executive Council of nine members. Under 
its powers of changing the provincial constitution, the Legislative Council was 
abolished by an act passed on April 16, 1891. The Assembly at present is com; 
posed of 47 members, and the Executive Council is composed of (1) the Premier, 
(2) the Minister of Lands and Mines, (8) the Minister of Public Works, (4) the 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, (5) the Minister of Agriculture, (6) the Minister 
of Public Health, and (7) the Attorney-General. 

In New Brunswick the subject of public instruction is under the management 
of a Board of Education consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor of the province, 
the members of the Executive Council, the Chancellor of the University of New 
Brunswick and the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

Municipal Institutions—In the matter of municipal institutions and the 
establishment of responsible local government, New Brunswick has passed through 
several stages of development very similar to those of Nova Scotia, and the old 
régime of county government by magistrates, who were in no way responsible to 
the people, in time gave way to more modern forms. Municipal incorporation 
was rendered optional by an early Act of 1851, which, however, had but little effect 
beyond the division of counties into parishes with a certain amount of local auto- 
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nomy and some limited powers of administration which have been recognized in 
subsequent legislation. Later, however, an Act of 1877, providing for compulsory 
incorporation, was put into force, and, with its amendments, is substantially effect- 
ive at the present time. It provides that county councils be constituted as bodies 
corporate, having two councillors elected yearly from each parish in the county. 
The councils elect from among their members a presiding officer who is styled the 
warden and who holds office until the next election of councillors. Councils may 
themselves, however, provide by by-law for their election biennially, a provision 
which does not apply to the municipality of the city and county of St. John which 
still holds a charter granted in the year 1785. In addition to a warden, each council 
elects a secretary, a treasurer and an auditor who may not be a councillor nor hold 
any office under the council. The councils also appoint overseers of the poor, 
constables, commissioners of highways, collectors of rates and other parish and 
county officials as may be necessary. 

The qualifications of voters for the councils are very liberal. In general every 
British subject of legal age, having real property of any value if a resident, or if 
not, having real property to the value of one hundred dollars, is entitled to vote. 


Judiciary.—The provincial courts of New Brunswick, similar to those of 
Nova Scotia, consist of the supreme court and of county courts, the supreme court 
consisting of the appeal division presided over by the chief justice of New Bruns- 
wick and two puisne judges, and the King’s bench division, presided over by a chief 
justice and three puisne judges. There are six county court judges with juris- 
diction in the fifteen counties of the province. Parishes are provided with local 
courts presided over by commissioners who are ex officio justices of the peace, and 
in some cases they are provided with stipendiary or police magistrates. These 
commissioners have civil jurisdiction in debts not exceeding eighty dollars and in 
cases of tort when the damages claimed to not exceed thirty-two dollars. 


III.—PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


At the time of entering the Union, the government of Prince Edward Island 
consisted of a Governor and an Executive Council, a Legislative Council of 13 
members, and a House of Assembly of 30 members. The Legislative Council was 
made elective in 1862 and so continued until its abolition after the union in 1873. 
The former Legislative Council districts, after the passage of the Abolition Act, 
elected members to the Legislative Assembly, fifteen in number, while the same 
districts elected members to the Assembly on a different franchise, thus practically 
amalgamating the two houses into one Assembly of 30 members. . The electoral 
system, as far as voting is concerned, is practically one of manhood suffrage. The 
Executive Council of Prince Edward Island consists of (1) the President of the 
Council, and Attorney-General, (2) the Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, who is also 
Commissioner of Agriculture, (3) the Commissioner of Public Works, and (4) six 
members without portfolio. 

With regard to the judiciary, the supreme court has a chief justice and two 
assistant judges. The judge of the county court for Queen’s county is 
also the local judge in admiralty of the exchequer court. The supreme 
court is also a court of appeal and has jurisdiction in appeal chancery 
cases. It has original jurisdiction both in civil and criminal matters. In 
civil cases of debt the action must be for an amount above $32, and 
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all cases beyond the jurisdiction of the county court may be tried before a judge 
of the supreme court. The assistant judges of this court have also chancery powers. 
There is a surrogate and probate court for the province with one judge. A system 
of county courts is established consisting of three judges, one for each county. 
These are appointed and paid by the federal government and have jurisdiction 
in suits up to the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars. Education is under the 
direction of a Board of Education consisting of the members of the Executive’ 
Council of the province, the Superintendent of Education, who is also secretary 
of the Board, and the Principal of Prince of Wales College. 


IV.—QUEBEC.! 


Political and Administrative Organization.—The first assembly of repre- 
sentatives of the people to be elected by popular vote sat at Quebec, the capital 
of Lower Canada, in 1792, after the establishment of the parliamentary government 
which still exists and which originated in the Constitutional Act of 1791. A similar 
form of government was at the same time established in the province of Upper 
Canada. This state of affairs lasted down to 1840, when the two provinces were 
united, and the territory formed by the union of the two Canadas received the 
name of province of Canada. Finally, in 1867, a confederation of four provinces 
was set up. The provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
were the first to join in establishing a central government, the seat of which was 
fixed by the Imperial Government at Ottawa. 

The legislature of Quebec is composed of three branches: the Legislative 
Assembly of eighty-five members representing the eighty-six electoral divisions 
of the province (the counties of Charlevoix and Saguenay have the same repre- 
sentative); the Legislative Council of twenty-four members nominated for life by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; and finally an Executive Council composed 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and his advisors, the ministers of the Crown. 

The Legislative Assembly and alsq the Legislative Council have the power 
to bring forward bills relating to civil and administrative matters and to amend or 
repeal the laws which already exist. A bill, to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative 
Assembly can bring forward a bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The 
extreme length of a Parliament is five years. The premier is assisted by seven 
ministers, each with departmental portfolios (one of them, the treasurer, having 
two portfolios) and by two ministers without portfolio. 


Municipal Organization.—For the purposes of local or municipal adminis- 
tration, the province of Quebec is divided into county municipalities, 74 in number; 
these include rural municipalities and villages, as well as town municipalities hitherto 
organized under the former municipal code. In 1922 there were 22 city, 87 town 
and 261 village municipalities, as well as 943 rural municipalities, a total of 1,313 
local municipalities. Each local municipality is administered by a corporation 
composed of seven members in the rural municipalities and of a number varying 
according to the municipality in the cities and towns. In rural municipalities, the 
election of candidates for the municipal council takes place annually in the month 
of January when three of the six councillors are replaced, while the mayor is elected 


1Adapted from the article by G. E. Marquis, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Quebec, in the 1921 
Year Book. 
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for a two year term. The county council is composed of all the mayors of the 
villages and rural municipalities in the county. The head of this body bears the 
name of warden and is elected at the March quarterly meetings of the council. 

Most of the towns and cities are organized into separate corporations inde- 
pendent of any county council, in virtue of special charters granted by the legis- 
lature. The composition varies in different municipalities. The powers of the 
municipal councils are very extensive, being applicable, however, only to questions 
of purely local interest, while their regulations must contain no provisions incom- 
patible with the municipal laws of the country. They can appoint officials to 
manage the business of the municipality ; form committees to undertake particular 
branches of the administration; make all highway regulations; nominate a local 
board of health; see to the maintenance of order; and finally aid colonization and 
agriculture by imposing direct taxes upon the taxable property of municipalities. 

All sums necessary for local public administration may be raised by the muni- 
cipal council by means of direct taxation on the property in the municipality as 
well as on certain business stock. 

Every two years assessors are named by the council who establish the value 
of the real property of their municipality. These assessors must make a new 
assessment roll every three years, but must amend and correct this roll every year. 
With this assessment as a basis, the municipal council raises the taxes which it 
needs to meet the expenses of administration. A few years ago a Department of 
Municipal Affairs was established to supervise more closely the carrying out of 
the municipal law and especially the borrowing of money. 

School Organization.—Public instruction in the province of Quebec 
is governed by a single act called the Law of Public Instruction, although there 
are two kinds of schools, one for the Catholics and the other for the Protestants 
or non-Catholics. This is what is called the confessional system. Regulations for 
each of these religious units are prepared by the Catholic Committee or the Pro- 
testant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, respectively, and submitted 
for the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council before going into force. 
The territorial unit administered by a school corporation is called a school muni- 
cipality. This may differ in boundaries from the parish and even from the local 
municipality. There are 1,746 of these school municipalities, of which 1,394 are 
Catholic and 352 Protestant. School municipalities are constituted at the request 
of a group of ratepayers by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on the recommend- 
ation of the Superintendent of Public Instruction or occasionally by an Act of the 
legislature. Each of them must be divided into school districts, except in cities 
and towns. School administration is in the hands of five commissioners or three 
trustees. In the same municipality the dissentients or religious minority elect the 
trustees to direct the affairs of the dissentient schools while the majority elect the 
commissioners. 

The school commissioners and trustees are elected for three years, five of the 
former or three of the latter forming a school corporation. Their duties are nume- 
rous, but in brief it may be said that they must erect a school in each school district, 
look after the maintenance, provide the necessary equipment, engage teachers, 
supervise their teaching and settle the differences which. may arise between teachers 
and parents. | 

Like the municipal corporations, the school corporations have the right to 
impose taxes for the construction and maintenance of schools and for the payment 
of the teaching staff. School taxation is distributed over all the taxable property 
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of the school municipality; the assessment roll prepared by the Municipal Council 
must, except in rare cases, serve as a basis for the taxation imposed by the school 
corporations. 

Formerly the school corporations had under their control schools of four kinds; 
kindergartens, elementary primary, intermediate primary and superior primary 
schools. A modification of the above classification was made in September, 1923, 
under which the last three types of schools were reduced to two which are the 
primary course (4 years) and the intermediate course (4 years). The programme 
of studies has been modified so as to give a more suitable type of education to country 
children, so as to keep them on the land, and to provide for town and city children 
an education which will fit them for industry, commerce and finance. 

_ Besides the schools under control of the school corporation, there are also the 
‘classical colleges where secondary instruction is given, as well as four universities, 
not including several special schools. The whole school organization is directed by 
the Council of Public Instruction, which prepares the school regulations and the 
programme of studies. It chooses also the professors and principals of the Normal 
schools, as well as the examiners of candidates for teachers’ certificates; finally, 
it approves as it sees fit, the textbooks which are submitted to it. When the two 
Committees of the Council sit together, thus constituting the Council, its 
chairman is the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who also directs the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. He is named for life by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, but the Provincial Secretary is the spokesman of this department, and is 
responsible before the provincial legislature for its administration. 


V.—ONTARIO.! 


Historical.—The northern part of what is now the province of Ontario came 
under British rule in 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht, the southern part in 1763, 
by the Treaty of Paris. At the latter date the whole white population was only 
about 1,000, mainly settled along the Detroit river. By Royal Proclamation of 
Oct. 7, 1763, the eastern part of the province, and by the Quebec Act of 1774 (14 
Geo. III, c. 83), the whole of what is now southern Ontario, became part of the 
province of Quebec, under French civil and English criminal law and without any 
representative government. The immigration of the United Empire Loyalists 
and their settlement in the country led to an increasing demand both for English 
civil law and for representative institutions. This demand was met by the passing 
of the Constitutional Act of 1791 (31 Geo. III, c. 31), which established the pro- 
vince of Upper Canada with a Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislative Council of not 
fewer than seven, and a Legislative Assembly of not fewer than sixteen members, 
to be elected by the people. These representatives of the people, however, had 
little control over the Executive Council, and the result was the struggle for respon- 
sible government which culminated in the rebellion of 1837, after which Lord 
Durham’s report paved the way for its introduction and the union of the Canadas 
by the Act of Union (8-4 Vict., c. 35). 

Present Constitution.—The Legislative Assembly of Ontario, the single 
chamber of the legislature of the province, was originally composed of 82 elected 
members, the number, however, having been increased until the present when 


14 dapted from the article by 8. A. Cudmore, Editor Canada Year Book, in the 1921 Year Book. 
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its total is 111. It is elected for four years on an adult suffrage basis and holds 
annual sessions so that 12 months shall not intervene between the last Sipe in 
one session and the first sitting in the next. 

The Executive Council consists (1923) of thirteen members, nine of them 
holding portfolios as follows: Prime Minister and Minister of Education; Attorney- 
General; Secretary and Registrar; Treasurer; Lands and Forests; Agriculture; 
Public Works and Highways; Labour; Mines. 

Besides the regular departments, certain commissions have been created for 
specific purposes. They include the Niagara Falls Park Commission, the Railway 
and Municipal Board, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission and the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission. 


Municipal Government.—Under the system established by the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791, municipal administration was carried on in the main by the 
courts of quarter sessions, whose members were appointed by and responsible to 
the governor in council. As urban communities began to grow, there commenced 
an agitation for local self-government, which after many rebuffs, resulted in 1832 
in the grant to Brockville of a limited measure of control of the local police. In 
1833 Hamilton and in 1834 Belleville, Cornwall, Port Hope and Prescott received 
similar powers, while in the latter year York became a self-governing city with a 
mayor, aldermen and councillors under the name of Toronto, Kingston receiving 
in 1838 a similar constitution, though being denied the name of city. 

Upon the introduction of responsible government, the District Councils Act 
of 1841 was passed, giving a considerable measure of local self-government with a 
large measure of control by the central authorities and a few years later, a more 
comprehensive measure, the Municipal Act of 1849 came into force. 

This Act has been called the Magna Charta of municipal institutions, not only 
for Ontario, but for the newer provinces which largely copied Ontario institutions. 
Its main features are stil! clearly visible in the municipal system of to-day. 

Under this system there existed in 1868, when the first legislature of Ontario 
assembled, 539 local self-governing units, including 36 counties, 899 townships, 
and 104 cities, towns and villages. In 1921, there were in the province 911 local 
self-governing units, including 38 county municipalities, 557 townships, 149 villages, 
143 towns and 24 cities. There was thusin that year a local self-governing body for 
every 3,200 of the population of the province, and the general effect has been to 
initiate the masses of the people in the problems of self-government, so that Ontario 
has been described by eminent students of democratic governments as one of the 
most perfect democracies in existence. 


Townships and Villages.—Township municipalities may be organized in 
hitherto unorganized territory when the population of the geographical township 
of six miles square is not less than 100, and where the inhabitants of an area not 
surveyed into townships exceed 100 on not more than 20,000 acres. The township 
is governed by a chief executive officer styled reeve, and four others who may be 
deputy reeves or councillors, depending on the number of municipal electors. These 
provisions apply also to villages, which may be created out of districts or parts 
of townships where a population of 750 exists on an area not exceeding 500 acres. 
Police villages with certain limited rights of self-government may be formed by 
county councils where a population of not less than 150 exists upon an area of not 
less than 500 acres and where the majority of freeholders and resident tenants of 
the locality petition therefor. Police villages are administered by three trustees 
who may be created a body corporate where the population exceeds 500. 
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Towns.—Towns may be incorporated on conditions prescribed by the Ontario 
Railway and Municipal Board, but must have not less than 2,000 population. A 
town in unorganized territory is governed by a mayor and six councillors, or if the 
population is not less than 5,000, by a mayor and nine councillors. A town not in 
unorganized territory is governed by a mayor, a reeve, as many deputy reeves 
as the town is entitled to have as its representatives in the county council, and three 
councillors for each ward where there are less than five wards, or two councillors 
for each ward where there are five or more wards. Towns having not less than 
5,000 population may, by by-law approved Py, the electors, withdraw from the 
jurisdiction of the county council. 

Cities.—Cities, which are always entirely ate in government from their 
counties, must have, when constituted, a population of 15,000. They are governed 
by a mayor, a Board of Control if such exists, and, at the option of the council, 
two or three aldermen for each ward. Boards of Control, who may be elected by 
general vote in any city of more than 45,000 people and must be so elected in cities 
of over 100,000, form a sort of executive authority for the larger cities 
giving a large portion of their time to the public service, and being paid a salary 
considerably higher than the alderman’s indemnity. The duties of the Board of 
Control include the preparation of estimates, the awarding of contracts, the inspec- 
tion of municipal works, and the nomination of officers and their dismissal or sus- 
pension. The Board reports to the council, in which its members also have a vote, 
and its action is subject to approval or reversal by the whole council. The council 
may not make appropriations or expenditures of sums not provided for by the 
Board’s estimates, without a two-thirds vote of the members present. 

Counties.—All members of county councils are also members of the councils 
of the municipalities within the larger county municipality, being the reeves and 
deputy reeves of townships, villages and towns. The presiding officer of the county 
council is called the warden, and is annually chosen from among the reeves who 
are members of the council. The county council has charge of the main highways 
and bridges, the courthouse, gaol, house of refuge, registry office, etc. Its rates are 
collected through the constituent local municipalities. Provisions for the erection 
of one kind of urban municipality into another are given in the Municipal Act. 

Judiciary.—Under the Law Reform Act of 1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 28), the 
Supreme Court of Ontario is established in two divisions, the appellate division 
and the high court division, the former being a continuation of the old court of 
appeal and the latter a continuation of the old high court of justice. The appellate 
division is composed of not less than two divisional courts, each with five justices, 
who try appeals from the high court and the other courts of the province, and 
from whose decision appeals may in certain cases be made to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. The justices of the High Court hold assizes at least twice a year in 
each county, with a very comprehensive jurisdiction. In each county or district 
there is a court presided over by a judge, who sits at least twice a year, with or 
without a jury, to try minor civil actions. Each county judge also presides at 
least twice yearly over a court of general session, with a limited jurisdiction in 
criminal matters. Criminals may, with their own consent, be tried by the county 
judge without a jury. Each judicial district is divided into court divisions in each 
of which a division court is held by the county judge, or his deputy, at least once in 
every two months. These courts are for the recovery of small debts and damages. 
The county judges hold revision courts for the revision of assessment rolls and of 
voters’ lists; they are also judges of the surrogate courts, which deal with the 
estates of deceased persons. 
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VI.—MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA.! 


Historical.—On the prairies there have been two distinct trends of historical 
and political development—that of the Red River and that of the Territories. 
The whole region was originally under the sway of the Honourable Company of 
Adventurers trading into Hudson’s Bay. In the case of Red River, responsible 
self-rule came with the transfer to Canada. The Territories possessed absolutely 
no form of government prior to their incorporation in the Dominion. 

On September 4, 1812, Captain Miles Macdonell, in the name of Lord Selkirk, 
took formal possession of the District of Assiniboia at the forks of the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers. This was the first act of government in what is now western 
Canada. 

The district was governed for several years by a governor and council appoint- 
ed by Selkirk, and although it was responsible to only a slight degree to those whose 
interests it was expected to regard and foster, its membership was largely represent- 
ative of the leaders in the community. In 1841, the Municipal District of Assini- 
boia was formed, its establishment marking the beginnings of self-government in 
the west. 

The series of Dominion Acts relating to the west begins with ‘‘ An Act for 
the temporary government of Rupert’s Land and the Northwestern Territory when 
united with Canada,’’ June 22, 1869. This Act sought to prepare for the transfer 
of the Territories from the local authorities to the government of Canada. A year 
later the Manitoba Act (383 Vict., c. 3) launched upon its independent constitutional 
career the cld district of Assiniboia, now in possession of complete self-govern- 
ment. For a short time there was a temporary government with two ministers and 
the Legislative Assembly. After this, government was carried on with the Legis- 
lative Assembly and a Legislative Council, but without a premier. At the end 
of six years the Legislative Council was abolished. Without a Legislative Council 
' but with a premier and a Legislative Assembly the province assumed the constitu- 
tional form which has endured to the present day. 

On the establishment of the province of Manitoba, the Territories were not 
at first given a separate government. They were administered from Fort Garry 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba with the aid, first of a small executive 
council of three, and then with the aid of a more formal but still provisional North- 
west Council. The charter of the separate political existence of the Territories 
is the Northwest Territories Act, 1875 (38 Vict., c. 49). The development of the 
country had already become a rapid one.. The construction of the Canadian 
Pacific railway exerted a powerful influence on its growth and tended to a great, 
extent to determine the course of settlement. While the capital was still at Battle- 
ford, in 1881, Chief Factor Lawrence Clarke was elected to represent the district 
of Lorne on the Northwest Council. Three years later the elected representatives 
of the people became numerous enough to exert an influence upon legislation. In 
1886 a territorial judiciary was established. Then followed a parliamentary struggle — 
for the control of the purse. In quick ‘succession came the Advisory Council, the 
Executive Committee, the Executive Council. In the contest between represent- 
atives of the settlers and the Dominion officials, victory lay with the people and 
with the cause of popular government. It was not, however, till 1897, on the eve 
of a remarkable growth in population and economic development, that the govern- 
ment of the Territories, which for half a decade had been giving expression to the 
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people’s will, was made completely responsible in form as it had already been in 
fact. 

The imcreased volume of immigration necessitated heavier expenditures upon 
education, public works and local administration. I{ was impossible to introduce 
municipal organizations into many districts outside the limits of the denser settle- 
ments. The result was to impose excessive burdens upon the territorial govern- 
ment. Financial embarrassments gave rise to constitutional aspirations. Finally, 
after a prolonged agitation, the Saskatchewan and Alberta Acts (4-5 Edw. VII, 
ec. 42 and 43), provided for the erection on September Ist, 1905, of two provinces, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Provincial Constitutions.—EHach of the three provinces has a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Dominion Government, who holds office for five years. 
Within his term he is not removable except for cause assigned, communicated to 
him in writing. His powers are exercised in accordance with the principles of 
responsible government, with the advice and consent of the provincial cabinet. 
Each province also, has in its cabinet a Minister of Public Works, an Attorney- 
Genera], a Minister of Agriculture, a Provincial Treasurer, a Minister of Education 
and a Provincial Secretary. More than one department or sub-department is 
frequently under one responsible minister. In addition each province has a Legisla- 
ture consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor and the Legislative Assembly. There 
must be a yearly session. Though the Assembly may be dissolved at any time it 
must not continue longer than a fixed period of years after a general election. 


1.—Manitoba. 


Municipal Government.—The stages in the growth of municipal institu- 
tions in Manitoba are marked by the legislation of the years 1871, 1873, 1882 and 
1900. In 1871, the County Assessment Act and the Parish Assessment Act made 
provision for dealing with local finance. An Act of 1873 provided for the erection 
of a local municipality in districts containing not less than 30 freeholders. In 
1883, the province was divided into 26 counties and 3 judicial districts. Then, 
by the Generai Municipal Act of 1900, every city, town, village and rural municipal- 
ity became a body corporate. Over all of these bodies, excepting cities having 
separate charters of incorporation, is the supervision of a department of Municipal 
Affairs. By legislation enacted in 1921, a Tax Commission was established in 
order to improve the standard of municipal assessment throughout the province, 
and especially in rural areas where some laxity had existed. 

A feature peculiar to local government in Manitoba is the ‘‘ Improvement 
District,’’ that portion of a rural municipality or incorporated village formed into 
a particular territory to provide for local improvements. It differs in both nature 
and functions from the improvement districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 
general, the other forms of municipal organization are the rural municipalities 
villages, towns and cities. 

School Districts.—The most elementary and in many ways the most: import- 
ant unit of self-government on the prairies is the school district, the local organiza- 
tion for the support and administration of educational affairs. Its individual 
character depends largely on whether it is a rural, village, town, city or consolidated 
district, but the most common of these, the rural district, is governed by a board 
of three trustees elected by the ratepayers for three years, one being elected and 
one retiring annually. Still another form also exists, the rural municipality school 
organization, an aggregation of rural schools under one board of trustees. 
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Other Forms.—As mentioned above, the other forms of municipal organiza- 
tion in addition to the improvement district are the rural municipalities, villages, 
towns and cities. The rural municipality is a permanent corporate body with 
powers to legislate on matters such as public health, cemeteries, hospitals, cruelty 
to animals, fires, municipal buildings, etc. It collects the school taxes in the 
district and may borrow by means of debenture issues. Certain license fees may 
be collected but taxation constitutes the principa] source of revenue. The council 
consists of the reeve and six or four councillors as determined by by-law. 

Villages are incorporated under the Municipality Act in which a primary 
requirement is that a minimum number of 500 inhabitants be resident on an area 
of 640 acres. 

Towns may be erected on a petition from any locality with over 1,500 inhabi- 
tants. The council consists of the mayor and two councillors from each ward. 

A city in Manitoba may be formed on application from a town containing over 
10,000 inhabitants. Its council is composed of a mayor, a board of control similar 
to those of Ontario, and two aldermen from each ward. Its powers are the familiar 
ones including the acquisition of property, public safety, public order and morality, 
fire protection, libraries, drainage, sewerage and water supply. 

Judiciary.—The courts of the three provinces are essentially the same. In 
Manitoba there are the court of appeal, with a chief justice and four puisne judges, 
the court of King’s bench, the surrogate court and the county courts. In Saskat- 
chewan are the court of appeal and the court of King’s bench (with the supreme 
court judges having jurisdiction in bankruptcy) and several district courts. In 
Alberta there are the trial and appellate divisions of the supreme court (the judges 
acting in bankruptcy as above) and also several judicial districts and sub-judicial 
districts presided over by district judges. 


2.—Saskatchewan. 


The province of Saskatchewan began its existence in 1905 with numerous 
municipal customs and organizations which it received as a legacy from the old 
Northwest Territories. Many of them were soon discarded on the recommend- 
ation of investigating commissions and among the earliest moves of the new pro- 
vince in the direction of municipal government was the amending of local improve- 
ment Acts and the consolidating of other Acts relating to municipalities. 

In general, local government in Saskatchewan is similar to that of Manitoba. 
The school district is the most important governmental unit. Improvement 
districts in both Saskatchewan and Alberta differ from those in Manitoba in that 
they consist of those sparsely settled areas where there exists either no municipal 
organization whatever or one of a very simple character. As a rule each local 
improvement district has exactly the same area as the rural municipality into which it 
may subsequently be transformed. This is generally the territorial unit of 18 
miles square or 9 townships. Taxes are collectible by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and are expended within the district on highways, the destruction of animal 
and insect pests, etc. 

Villages may be incorporated when 50 people actually resident in a hamlet 
make application. Taxes may be levied on land at its fair actual value, on 
buildings and improvements at 60 p.c. of their value and on personal property 
and income. On written petition of two-thirds of the number of ratepayers, a 
by-law providing for the assessment of land only may be passed. 
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Towns may be erected from villages having over 500 inhabitants. The land 
and improvements are assessed on the same basis as in villages, but in addition, 
the town has the power of imposing an income tax, a tax on personal property and 
a tax on improvements. 

Towns of 5,000 inhabitants may be incorporated as cities under a general City 
Act. The city may, at its own volition, assess land values, exempting buildings 
and improvements. City government is by mayor and aldermen elected by the 
people and by appointed commissioners, a contrast to the elective boards of control 
common. to eastern cities. 


3.—Alberta. 


- From the standpoint of government, the development of Alberta since its 
creation in 1905 has been very similar to that of Saskatchewan, in much the 
same way as these two provinces have been closely allied with Manitoba in the 
application of older, eastern methods of government to western conditions. 

In Alberta also, the five main forms of municipal organization exist: improve- 
ment and municipal districts, villages, towns and cities. The school district is again 
a vital element in the organization of government and, in Alberta, is similar in 
constitution to those of the other prairie provinces. The council of rural muni- 
cipalities is generally elected at large, although, with the electors’ approval, it 
may provide for election by divisions in a manner similar to that seen in Saskat- 
chewan where the reeve is elected at large while each of the six councillors is chosen 
by a division of a township and a half. A village in Alberta is not a corporate 
body and its powers are very limited. It may be established where any centre of 
population contains 25 occupied dwelling houses within an area of 640 acres. When 
a village population reaches 700 it may be established as a town and towns again 
may become cities on application and granting of a special charter. As each city 
conducts its affairs according to the provisions of its charter (since there is no City 
Act governing their creation) methods of city government in the province show 
considerable differences. 


VII.—BRITISH COLUMBIA’. 


British Columbia entered Confederation on July 20, 1871. The province 
had been constituted in 1866 by the union of the colony of Vancouver Island and 
its dependencies with that of British Columbia. Local responsible government 
began before Confederation, but previously the colonies had been administered by 
two mixed elective and appointed councils. The Lieutenant-Governor and a Cabinet 
not to exceed twelve ministers constitute the present administration. The Cabinet 
is composed of the following: the Premier, who is also Minister of Railways and 
President of the Council; Attorney-General and Minister of Labour; Minister of 
Finance and Minister of Rgunitics: Provincial Secretary and Minister of Educa- 
tion; Minister of Lands; Minister of Mines and Commissioner of Fisheries; Minister 
of Public Works; Ministér of Agriculture. 

British Columbia has a single chamber legislature, consisting of 47 members. 
Vancouver’s representation has been increased from 2 members in 1894 to 6 at 
present, elected at large. Victoria returns 4 members, while the other 36 ridings 
are one-member constituencies. The term of the Legislative Assembly, formerly 
four years, was increased to five years in 1913. 


1A dapted from the article by John Hosie in the 1921 Year Book. 
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Judiciary.—The principal courts of the province in the order of authority 
are as follows:— 


1. Court of Appeal, consisting of a chief justice and four puisne judges. The 
appellate jurisdiction of this court is wide, covering appeals from all judgments 
and orders of the supreme court, appeals from the county courts, appeals from 
the opinion of a judge of the supreme court on constitutional questions referred 
to him by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, etc. It is also the court of appeal 
for the province in all criminal cases under the Criminal Code of Canada. 

2. The Supreme Court, consisting of a chief justice and five puisne judges. 
It has general jurisdiction throughout the province as a superior court of record, 
and there are certain appeals under provincial legislation which are heard before 
it. Its jurisdiction is exercisable by each individual judge as and for the court. 

3. County Courts, of which there are nine. These have jurisdiction in all 
personal actions where the amount involved does not exceed $1,000; in actions of 
ejectment where the value of the premises does not exceed $2,500; in equity cases 
where the amount involved does not exceed $2,500. They have wide jurisdiction 
under the provincial mining acts, and upon appeals from small debts courts. 
The administration of criminal justice is also largely in their hands. 

4. Small Debts Courts, with Jurisdiction in personal actions up to $100. They 
are presided over by judges appointed by the provincial government. 


In addition to the above courts there are many stipendiary magistrates ‘and 
justices of the peace, exercising a more or less limited jurisdiction under the Criminal 
Code of Canada as well as under the Summary Convictions Act. 


Education.—The Department of Education is under a Minister who is also 
Provincial Secretary. The Superintendent of Education has the rank of a deputy 
minister. Supervision is in the hands of two high school inspectors, sixteen inspec- 
ors of schools, and one inspector of manual training schools. The system is non- 
sectarian. Attendance is compulsory from the age of 7 to 14. The provincial 
university was authorized by legislation in 1908, but was not opened. until 1915. 
It confers degrees in Arts, Applied Science and Agriculture, and has power to grant 
degrees in all branches except theology. 

Other educational institutions include two normal schools and over forty high 
schools. There are also night schools for instruction in academic and technical 
subjects. Manual training and household science departments are in operation in 
many high schools and elementary schools., 

The maintenance of all city and town schools, and a large majority of the 
rural schools, is provided for by local or district assessment, supplemented by 
’ grants from the provincial treasury. Control of these schools is vested in the local 
authorities, subject to the regulations of the department. Cities and organized 
municipalities elect their boards by popular vote. These boards appoint municipal 
inspectors and other officers. 


Municipal Government.—Local administration is at present based on the 
Municipal Act and amending statutes, together with the Village Municipalities 
Act. Large powers of local self-government are conferred by the existing system. 
An urban municipality may be formed by a community of not less than 100 male 
British subjects, provided the owners of more than half of the land petition for it. 
District municipalities may be organized by 30 resident male British subjects of 
full age. Village municipalities may be formed by petition where the number of 
residents does not exceed 1,000 but the provisions of the Municipal Act shall not 
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apply thereto. The city organizations areofthe same general type, differing only 
in details. In all, the chief executive officer is the mayor, and all have elective 
councils. 

The Municipal Act has provision for the board of control, but neither this nor 
the Commission system is in operation. All the larger cities have dropped the ward 
system. Vancouver, the largest city, has reduced its council to eight members. 
The municipal franchise for ordinary purposes is open to adult male residents and 
to female householders and real estate owners. Only owners of real estate, male 
or female, may vote on money by-laws. Such by-laws are necessary for expendi- 
tures beyond the ordinary revenue, requiring the issue of debentures. They require 
a three-fifths majority of the votes cast. The chief executive of a district muni- 
cipality is the reeve and in most other respects the district municipality is similar 
to-the city government. 

While the genera] municipal system is established by common: legislation, 
several municipalities have secured certain modifications by special enactment. 
Each has its own system of assessment and taxation. Vancouver, for example, 
levies taxes upon fifty per cent of the value of improvements. 

Under the Municipal Cemeteries Act, 1921, municipalities are given power 
to establish cemeteries, mausoleums and crematoriums. Two or more municipali- 
ties may act together in the matter, with a joint board of control appointed by the 
respective councils. 

Aid is now given the municipalities from the receipts from government sale 
of liquor, from receipts for motor licenses, and from a newly imposed tax on betting 
at race meetings. The apportionment of such moneys is on a basis of population. 
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V.—PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN 
CANADA. : 


I.—DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governor- 
General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor-General is appoint- 
ed by the King in Council. Members of the Senate are appointed for life by the 
Governor-General in Council and members of the House of Commons are elected 
by the people. As a result of the working out of the democratic principle, the 
part played by the King’s representative and the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the mother country, a steadily 
decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legislation being assumed 
by the House of Commons. 


The Governor-General of Canada—The Governor-Generalis appointed by the 
King as his representative in Canada, usually for a term of five years, with a salary 
fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum and forming a charge against the consolidated 
revenue of the country. The Governor-General is bound by the terms of his com- 
mission and can only exercise such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. 
He acts under the advice of his Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, 
as the acting head of the executive, summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament 
and assents to or reserves bills. In the discharge of these and other executive 
duties, he acts entirely by and with the advice of his Ministry (the Governor- 
General in Council). In matters of Imperial interest affecting Canada, he consults 
with his Ministers and submits their views to the British government. The royal 
prerogative of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor-General’s 
own judgment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the 
Ministry. 

A list of the Governors-General from the time of Confederation, with the 
dates of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors=-General of Canada, 1867-1923. 


Date of 
Date of : 
Name. appointment. tea Fa 
WascountMonck; GC MiG) aties..a cme oc Sea een nee eee June 1, 1867} July 1, 1867 
Lord Lisgar, G. C.M. CR ee Ea eee ind Soe aera oOne dans onae Dec. 29, 1868} Feb. 2, 1869 
DhetharlonMutterin, WP.) 1. O2b.. Gu@ ii Gees eee eee eres May 22, 1872| June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, K. T., Gui Ge Peta a ewe ve iain eben ce oat Oct. 5, 1878) Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, ree CM IG saree cia Sse ole he ae Re Aug. 18, 1883} Oct. 28, 1883 
ordistanleysomerostons Gi.) .sase ae co ee een ...| May 1, 1888} June 11, 1888 
‘DheiParliotAberdesnmk. Ts G:C.M Gi. neh aesan sooteeetees Choe ..| May 22, 1893] Sept. 18, 1893 
The Hatl or Mingo GONG... ...5.... ee July 30, 1898) Nov. 12, 1898 
he.Harl GroyaaG: uM Geen veered ct oes Gotoh aa ner oe eee Sept. 26, 1904] Dec. 10, 1904 
Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G............0ee000: Mar. 21, 1911] Oct. 138, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O........000ccceees Aug. 19, 1916} Nov. 11, 1916 


General the Lord Bing of Vimy, G:C2BS G. CUMEG-, MVe@ meaner he Aug. 2, 1921) Aug. 11, 1921 


The Ministry—A system of government based upon the British, by which a 
Cabinet or Ministry (composed of members of the House of Commons or the 
Senate), responsible to Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of 
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the people’s representatives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a com- 
mittee of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the 
features of the system, it may be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible 
to the House of Commons, and, following established precedent, resigns office 
when it becomes evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s 
representatives. Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; 
each of them generally assumes charge of one of the various departments of the 
government, although one Minister may hold two portfolios at the same time, 
while other members may be without portfolio. The present Ministry consists 
of 19 members. Three of them are without portfolio while four others, including 
the Prime Minister, are in charge of two or more departments. 

The Prime Ministers since Confederation and their dates of office, together 
with the members of the present Ministry, are given in Table 2. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation. 


. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From July 1, 1867 to Nov. 6, 1873. 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Premier. From Nov. 7, 1873 to Oct. 16; 1878. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier. From Oct. 17, 1878 to June 6, 1891. 
Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Premier. From June 16, 1891 to Dec. 5, 1892. 
Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Premier. From Dec. 5, 1892 to Dec. 12, 1894. 
Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Premier. From Dec. 21, 1894 to April 27, 1896. 
Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Premier. From May 1, 1896 to July 8, 1896. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier. From July 11, 1896 to Oct. 6, 1911. 
Rte | a er eps: L. Borden, Premier. (Conservative Administration). From Oct. 10, 1911 to 
ct; 12, 1917. 
Rt. eS Sir Robert L. Borden, Premier. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12, 1917 to July 10, 
920. 
. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier. (Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal and Conservative Party”). From 
July 10, 1920 to Dec. 29, 1921. + 
12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Premier. From Dec. 29, 1921. 
Norz.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of the Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 
1921 appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. 
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TWELFTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 
(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Office. ; Occupant. Date of 
A Appointment. 
Prime Minister, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, President of the Privy ‘es 
(Boveri les se Peetu ade beeen) eens Rei Right Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King} Dec. 29, 1921 
WET ISE oly Olen INANC Oars otek stasis wavestte orators Right Hon. William 8. Fielding............ Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of National Defence............... Hons Georce.P. Graham. fs.c ck cmciea selon Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. Edward Macdonald!.................. April 28, 1923 
Hon. Edward Macdonald............2..... Augy e17;, 1923 
Postmaster General.......... Sa antate rst oes staat one @hartosiMurphiye. coc: sj. 02%55 00 ve Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio................. iElions Haoulandirands =. 0.02 aoeeciss 2.225 Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment and the Minister in charge of and to oe 
administer the Department of Health....| Hon. Henri S. Béland...................... Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Public Works................... Hon wel owith BOStOCK cs q.cas ccc neve <is(erbe Dec. 29, 1921 
; Fone anos els emo er ta aoe tes oe ke es Feb. 3, 1922 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General...| Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin..................... Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Customs and Excise............ Vonen AGQUOs) Exhale. sine Avels <areete's ott as. vis Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries........... Js los yd chy 98 (=) 3) rel bi) so30 (10: aA OR AIR SSC ICSC Dec. 29, 1921 
RDO CHONOL AL er cat tc ierieie Ssacist, sin ele. sseus Hon. Daniel D. McKenzie.................- Dec. 29, 1921 
ELOMeRE nt WECWIUT aes worl cn cies eke dese cele Sept. 12, 1923 


1Acting Minister. 
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TWELFTH DOMINION MINISTRY—concluded. 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. NesnoustHients 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization..| Hon. James A. Robb..................-+-5- Aug. 17, 1923 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.......... Hon. JamesiA? Robbin. cs senteeeeien ee Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon abhomasras owen ests ckeian as sacar Aug. 17, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio................. Hon, Thomas A. Low...... BOOMS tion? oc Dec. 29, 1921 
Secretary! Of Statens. ..s.6+ see esc ennoor Hon,ArthurBiCopp es eer eee Dec. 29, 1921 
Minister of Railways and Canals........... Hon. William C. Kennedy.................- Dec. 29, 1921 
Hon. George PiGrahame.. .o.,.csasaeu ter April 28, 1923 
Minister of the Interior, Superintendent 
General of Indian Affairs and Minister of 
MANOStE ee ere re rete eee ramcate HonnCharles Stewart. aa. c0 aeeeeeeee Dec. 29, 1921 
Ministeriol AericulGures mace ca ente elec cists: Hon. William R.Motherwell............... Dec. 29, 1921 
IMinisteromlabouny ce-ch acc pence nents Hons James Murdock sa. scerreccn cients Dec: 29, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio................. Hon: Johne Ei aSmelainmeryeem ee acti ae Dec. 29, 1921 


In Table 3 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1923. 


3.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1923. 


Days Elections, writs 
Number of Ses- Date of Date of of returnable, dissolutions, 
Parliament. sion. Opening. Prorogation. ses- and lengths of 
sion. Parliaments.1° 
Ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 118! 
2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept.; 1867.3 
1st Parliament.......... 8rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 |}Sept. 24, 1867.4 


4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 ||July 8, 1872.5 

5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 |J4y.,9m., 15d.6 

: July, Aug., Sept., ’72.3 
2nd Parliament......... Ist Mar. 5, 1878 | Aug. 18, 1873 812 |(Sept. 3, 1872.4 

2nd Oct. 23,‘1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 |(Jan. 2, 1874.5 

Liy.,4 mes0ds 


Ist Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 |\Jan. 22, 1874.3 
2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 || Feb. 21, 1874.4 
SEG. Parliaments nee 3rd Feb. 10, 1876.| April 12, 1876 63 Aug. 17, 1878.5 


4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 ||4y.,5m., 25 d.6 
5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 
Ist Feb. 18, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 Sept. 17, 1878.3 
4th Parliament......... 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Nov. 21, 1878.4 
3rd Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 |(May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 SAV OM co Clad 
Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 |\June 20, 1882.3 
5th Parliament......... 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 |\Aug. 7, 1882.4 
3rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 4y.,5m.,10d6 
Ist April 138, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 |)Feb. 22, 1887.3 
6th Parliament......... 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 |\April 7, 1887.4 
érd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 |{Feb. 8, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 |\3 y-,9 m.,/27 dé 
Ist April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 

2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 ||March 5, 1891.3 
Vth Parliament........- érd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 |(April 25, 1891.4 
4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 |{April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 ||5y.,0m.,0d.8 
6th Jan. 2, 1896} April 23, 1896 111 
Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 
2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 ||June 23, 1896.3 
8th Parliament......... 3rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 18, 1898 |- 131 |}July 13, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900 |} July 18, 1900 168 4y.,2m., 26d.6 
Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 23, 1901 107 |) Nov. 7, 1900.8 
9th Parliament......... 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 |(Dec. 5, 1900.4 
8rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 |(Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 ! Aug. 10, 1904 154 IJ3 y., 9 m., 26 d.6 
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3 —Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1923—concluded. 


Days Elections, writs 
Number of Ses- Date of Date of of returnable, dissolutions, 
Parliament. sion. Opening. Prorogation. ses- and lengths 

sion. of Parliaments.10 


(est Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.3 
10th Parliament........ 2nd Mar. 8, 1906] July 138, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 286 |J3 y.,9m.,4d.¢ 
Oct. 26, 1908.8 
lith Parliament........ Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 Dec. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Noy. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1967 |J2 y.,7m., 28 d.6 
1st Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912 139 
2nd Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1738 
3rd Jan. 15, 1914} June 12, 1914 148 Sept. 21, 1911.3 
12th Parliament........ 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 Oct. 7, 1911.4 
; 5th Feb. , 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 ||Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 6y.,0m.,0d.6 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 2079 
1st Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 Dee. 17, 1917.3 
13th Parliament........ érd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 Feb. 27, 1918.4 
4th Feb. 26, 1920} July 1, 1920 127 Oct. 4, 1921.5 
t 5th Feb. 14, 1921 | June 4, 1921 iil BEVeag (lle OLAS 
14th Parliament........ Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 |\ Dee. 6, 1921.3 
2nd. Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 |/Jan. 14, 1922.4 


1 Adjourned from 21st December, 1867, to 12th March, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 
2 Adjourned 23rd May till 13th August. % Period of general elections. 4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution 
of Parliament. §& Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted 
from the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7 Not including 
days (59) of adjournment from May 19th to July 18th. 8 Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 
19th, 1912, to Jan. 14th, 1913. 9% Not including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7th to April 19th, 1917. 
10 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each parliament is five years. 


A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Attention 
may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate and 
the House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit of 
representation in the lower house. 


The Senate.—The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 
and 22 that “the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled 
Senators. In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed 
to consist of three divisions,—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec); (8) The Maritime Provinces, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented 
in the Senate as follows,—Ontario by twenty-four Senators; Quebec by twenty-four 
Senators; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four Senators, twelve thereof 
representing New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the 
case of Quebec, each of the twenty-four Senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada.’ The upper chamber of 
the Dominion Parliament, while it has been distinctly secondary in importance 
to the lower, as in most other bi-cameral legislatures, has still remained an integral 
part of the Canadian Parliamentary system. 

The first increase in the membership of the upper chamber took place in 1871, 
when Manitoba and British Columbia, upon entering Confederation, were given 
two and three Senators respectively. In 1873 Prince Edward Island was given 
four Senators, the representation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick being reduced 
by two Senators each. In 1882 Manitoba was given an additional member and 
in 1892 another. The Northwest Territories, in 1888, were given representation 
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by two Senators, the number being increased to four in 1904. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, on their creation in 1905, were each allotted four seats. At that time 
the membership by Provinces was:—Ontario, 24; Quebec, 24; Nova Scotia, 10; 
New Brunswick, 10; Prince Edward Island, 4; British Columbia, 3; Manitoba, 4; 
Saskatchewan, 4; Alberta, 4, a total of 87 members. Following the increased 
representation given to the western provinces by the Representation Act, 1914, 
the number of senators was increased in 1917 to 96 by 5-6 Geo. V, c. 45 (an Act 
of the Imperial Parliament). A fourth “division,” represented by 24 members, 
and comprising the area of the Dominion situated to the west of Ontario was created, 
and each of the four western provinces was represented in the Senate by 6 members. 
While the total number is thus 96, provision is made by the Act for the creation 
of additional senators by the Governor-General. The total, however, must never 
exceed a maximum of 104. Senators are entitled to be addressed as ‘Honourable’... 

The personnel of the Senate, by provinces, as at Oct. 31, 1923, is shown in 
Table 4. 


4.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, according to the British 
North America Act, 1867, and amending Acts, as at Oct. 31, 1923. 


Post Office Post Office 
Names of Senators. VE Names of Senators. Rae 

Prince Edward Island (4 Quebec—concluded. 

senators) — MV TE SONG ania acs atest tere bete Montreal. 
VieO; VOUM Ga aceenesce apie: Port Hill. MONE; WUILUS elk vase ocr verter ose Cookshire. 
Prowsends 00). © s- wriee-ayeeieee Charlottetown. Beaubien, Cy Pile. ae jolecotieiee : Montreal. 
Murphy; Patrick’@ins. acces. Tignish. LHispérance, sO)... desc setae Quebec. 
Mchean gobi s... a. crisscrtees + Souris. wh ea Weider aise Montreal. 

ite; Rawounubine eee Serene Montreal. 

Nova Scotia (10 senators)— Blondin ee wer, oe Creme aces Grand’ Mére. 
Farrell, Edward M........... Liverpool. Chapais, Thomas............ Quebec. 
Roche, William.............. Halifax. Webster, THIGER RRA A es ate Montreal. 
Curry, Nathaniel............ Amherst. Boyer,.Gustave. os: oo. 00sec Rigaud. 

J OSE RAN colt bE Shon aire Middleton. . 

Girroin, Ei li cothnseseen aoe Antigonish. Ontario (24 senators)— . 

McLennan, John 8......-.... Sydney. McHugh, Geo pie ie ate 2 Lindsay. 
Pannen eb eeeee te eek Pictou. Belcourt, N. A., P.C......... Ottawa. 
Stanfield: John's. o)oc lcd. Truro. Ratz, Valentine.............. New Hamburg. 
McCormick, John............ Sydney Mines, Gordon, Ge0.......- 6.6.2. 20s North Bay. 
Manbtiny Ee etox.nenre. toeemre Halifax. Sen Ble aes ie ae nae: 

New Brunswick (10 senators)"] Lynch Staunton, Cly---2...{Hamilton, 
Poirier, Pascal Sep uekeek eet Shediac. Robertson, G. D., P.C....... Welland. 
REE cs Moonie ee pt tatree Blam, (Rachard:i6..ssem. dete Brampton. 

é 9 be Wisc ccervccrescees ot. ° We . arte 
TUNG Weel Mad apa oapadcaarans Richibucto. 3 Haine Se WEE PEA We Fe 
Aga G. \letiné com clcaantod: Sussex. Webster, Johnnie see Bronicviics 
ae ’ ae me PSOE OGD HOF fie lee Mulholland, R. A............ Port Hope. 

CAJONAIA, Je Avecseesceeseae puegiuc. OBrien, Megis.n neecken ee Renfrew. 
Black, Frank’B......... ...../Sackville. White, G. V Poem broce 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. Reid, J. D., P.C.............|Prescott. 

POSber NOG eel en Caen Ottawa. 

Quebec (24 senators)1— ompyOireAs ea es@. kere. Toronto. 
Boldue, Joseph, PiC......0.0... St. Victor de Tring.|| Macdonell, A. H............. Toronto. 
MOnUp IRI Rte Tlewte sh:c,cciclereeie Three Rivers. MG@olg PAI Neneh haa ere Chatham. : 
PhibaudoaueAwAx i nicscsts os « Montreal. Handy, A. ..\Getees den Bees. Brockville. 
Dandurands Mires Grace ale ce Montreal. Pardee, i. Rovers eee Sarnia, 
@asorainjecette epikwe cers Montreal. Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..|Toronto. 

Bia ues EM a yscltetateste e/eceiels Montreal, 

1G oted easy eo Diy 5 Bos Ba ony ae Louiseville. Manitoba (6 senators)— 

Tessier, Jules... inesteesee « Quebec. Watson mRobtcceniccm eencarh Portage la Prairie. 
REO a ; BRIROC f ono eae Sere Reape, Wi EL aro a Siecaere eters 3 Manitou. 

Oran; EDT «sae ee nties ontreal. cMeans) is Seae cba cscs Winnipeg. 
Mitchell, Wm...... Drummondville, Bénard, Aimé............ 36 ee 
Dessaulles, G. C St. Hyacinthe. DChatinor, Hee Wye ances es Winnipeg. 
Lavergne, Louis.............. Arthabaska. Bradbury, Gaels sae Selkirk, 


1One seat vacant. 
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4, Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, ete.—concluded. 


Names of Senators. Post Office Names of Sen ; Post Office 
; dress. Meas Address. 
Saskatchewan (6 senators)— ‘Alberta—concluded. 

F oss, James H.............6- Regina. I AMMIOTs Wile Viscrdes stele cele occ Edmonton. 
BEST EU AVY fate: ce, vod oko grove toesde Regina. Griesbachy WeAg es «dace sees Edmonton. 
Willoughby, W. B.......... . .|Moosejaw. Coté, Jean Léon.......2...... Edmonton. 
BUSI is Gr esters <ta cele cia cts apoio. oe Sack Ont. 

@atdor: Jira wb. Gaesbie ccs ae British Columbia (6 senators)- 
(QUEER UN GN Bias Sak 5 ote Wee een Bostock, Hewitt, P.C Monte Creek. 
Planita, JAG BYs. 5.5. ...|Nanaimo. 
Alberta (6 senators)— Barnard, G. H..... . -| Victoria. 
Lougheed, Sir J. A., P.C..... Calgary. Pavlov ei). ce New Westminster. 
De Veber, L. George......... Lethbridge. Green}! Right siege hl sits tied Victoria. 
Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. Cromer ndcsc eats Vancouver. 


~ 


The House of. Commons.—The British North America Act provides under 
section 37 that ‘“The House of Commons shall consist of one hundred and eighty-one 
members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, 
nineteen for Nova Scotia and fifteen for New Brunswick.” Further, under section 
51, provisions were made for decennial re-adjustments of representation in accordance 
with the results of the decennial census of the Dominion. The section provides 
that the province of- Quebec shall always have a fixed number of 65 members, 
and that there shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such number of 
members as will bear the same proportion to the number of its population (ascer- 
tained by the census) as the number 65 bears to the population of Quebec (within 
its area as in 1911). A further provision in subsection 4 of section 51 stipulates 
that “on any such re-adjustment the number of members for a province shall not 
be reduced unless the proportion which the number of the population of the province 
bore to the number of the aggregate population of Canada at the then last preceding 
re-adjustment of the number of members for the province is ascertained at the then 
latest census to be diminished by one twentieth part or upwards.” By an amend- 
ment to the British North America Act passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1915 
(5-6 Geo. V; c. 45), it was enacted that “notwithstanding anything in the said Act, 
a province shall always be entitled to a number of members in the House of Com- 
mons not less than the number of senators representing such province.” As a 
consequence ef this amendment the representation of Prince Edward Island has 


remained at 4 members. 


Re-adjustments in Provincial Representation.—The first Dominion Parlia- 
ment was chosen by the electors in the general election held from Aug. 7 to Sept. 20, 
1867. Its lower chamber was composed of 181 members, as set out by the foregoing 
provisions of the British North America Act. During its existence, the inclusion 
of Manitoba as a province of the Dominion on May 12, 1870, and of British Columbia 
on July 20, 1871, resulted in the addition of four and six members respectively. 
As a result of the census of 1871, a further increase took place through the addition 
of six new members for Ontario, two for Nova Scotia and one for New Brunsw ick, 
at the general election of 1872; Mier in 1874, after the admission of Prince Edward 
Island to the Dominion, six members were added from that province. The results 
of the general election fi 1882 again show increased representation arising out of 
the census of 1881—increases of three for Ontario and one for Manitoba bringing 
the total number of members up to 210. The elections of 1887, in which an addi- 
tional member for Ontario and four new members for the Northwest Territories 
(later Saskatchewan and Alberta) were returned, brought a further increase to a 
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total of 215. Later redistributions following the censuses of 1891 and 1901 resulted _ 
in‘increases in the number of members from the new electoral districts of the western 
provinces and the Yukon, and reductions in the representation given to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, the total number, however, remaining practically 
the same. The number of members for Ontario also showed, as a consequence 
of the census of 1901, a decrease, after the election of 1904, from 92 to 86. The 
results of the four elections of 1891, 1896, 1900 and 1904 show the number of members 
returned to have been 215, 213, 216 and 214 respectively. In 1908, following the 
passing of the Representation Act of 1907, a total of 35 members from the Maritime 
provinces, 10 members each from Manitoba and Saskatchewan, together with 
7 from Alberta, a new member for British Columbia and unchanged representation 
from Quebec and Ontario showed a grand total of 221 members in the House of 
Commons. No further changes were made until after the election of 1911, when an 
amendment to the Representation Act provided that the House of Commons should 
consist of 221 members as follows,—Ontario, 86; Quebec, 65; Saskatchewan, 10; 
British Columbia, 7; Alberta, 7; Manitoba, 10; Nova Scotia, 18; New Brunswick, 
138; Prince Edward Island, 4; Yukon Territory, 1. A further Representation Act 
of 1914 provided for an increase in the number of members to 235, divided among 
the provinces as follows,—Ontario, 82; Quebec, 65; Nova Scotia, 16; New Brunswick, 
11; Manitoba, 15; British Columbia, 13; Prince Edward Island, 4; Saskatchewan, 
16; Alberta, 12; Yukon Territory, 1. This Act is now in force but as a result of the 
census of 1921 a further Bill, providing for increases in the number of members 
from the western provinces and for a decrease in the number of members from 
Nova Scotia and a grand total of 245 members, was given a first reading on February 
18, 1923. It establishes the basis on which the fifteenth Parliament of Canada 
will probably be constituted. 

The effect of the various Representation Acts, as shown by the number of 
members returned to the House of Commons for the various provinces, at the general 
elections in the years for which figures are given is shown in Table 5. 


5.—Representation in the House of Commons of Canada, showing the effect of 
Representation Acts, 1867 to 1921. 


| 

Province. 1867. 1872. 1882. 1896. 1904. 1908. 1911. 1917. 1921, 
Ontarlowmny avs sccliaccwss 82 88 91 92 86 86 86 82 82 
@ueber esa. tes ce ase 65 65 65 \ 65 65 65 65 65 65 
INGVEIS COtlate coe. uee aoe: 19 21 21 20 18 18 18 16 16 
New Brunswick........... 15 16 16 14 13 13 13 il il 
Manitopaeee an eae enrre - 4 § 7 10 10 10 15 6) 
British Columbia......... = 6 6 iG if i 13 13 
Prince Edward Island..... = - 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan............. = - ali 4 10 10 10 16 16 
Allbértale is. anemnnae en cce.: = - = t | 7 7 12 12 
Wiukonaoee ee nacni - - - - if 1 1 L 1 

Wotal es wees: 181 200 210 213 214 221 e21 235 235 


While the number of members of the House of Commons has been growing 
fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of representation—one-sixty-fifth 
of the population of Quebec within its 1911 boundaries—has also been increased 
after each census in consequence of the expanding population of Quebec. The 
units of representation as shown by the six decennial censuses taken since Con- 
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federation, are as follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 
25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283. 

The Present Redistribution Problem.—The method by which the repre- 
sentation of provinces is determined may be further explained. The population 
of Quebec, it has been shown, constitutes the basis from which the unit of repre- 
sentation in the other provinces is determined, Quebec’s representation of 65 mem- 
bers in the House of Commons remaining constant. The provisions of the Quebec 
Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, however, while they provided for an enlargement 
of the area of the province, stipulated that the population of the newly added areas 
should not be included in any computations relative to representation. Quebec’s 
population in 1921 (excluding the population of Ungava) was 2,358,412, which, 
divided by 65, gives a unit of representation of 36,283. The quotient, therefore, 
obtained by dividing the population of each province (Prince Edward Island ex- 
cepted) as shown at the date of the census, by the unit 36,283 indicates, except 
where subsection 4 of section 51 of the Act applies, the number of members to 
which each province is entitled. The method is illustrated in Table 6. 


6.—Representation of the Provinces and Territories of Canada in the House of 
Commons, as determined by the British North America Act and the 
Censuses of 1911 and 1921. 


Census 1911. Census 1921. 
Province. Q “ 
uotient uotient 
‘ Repre- : Repre- 
Population. Base os sentatont Population. baved on Contant 
Prince Edward Island....... 93,728 3-04 4 88,615 2-44 4 
INOW COblae qaaare teil 492,338 15-98 16 523, 837 14-44 14 
New Brunswick thaie svete 351, 889 11-42 il 387, 876 10-69 11 
Se crak Peete Sees ooh. 2,527, 292 82-00 oF 2, ene es e +86 82 
AUTMCODS cee eo Par evn ren is 461,394 14-97 1 610,118 6-82 - 17 
Saskatchewan................ 492,432 15-98 16 757,510 20-88 21 
PAU Orban ie on wor 374, 295 . 12-14 12 588,454 16-22 16 
British Columbia.....:..... 392,480 12-74 13 524, 582 14-46 14 
Quebec (without Ungava) 2,003, 232 65-00 65 2,358,412 65-00 65 
CLOtals2Uenaah hace «ce 7,189,080 - 234 8,773, 066 - 244 
Quebec (Ungava)........... 2,5441 ~ - 2,787 - - 
‘Sil ige) Tene eee eee 8,512 - 1 4,157 ~ 1 
NSW cB arpe tars frashs execs eee gee 6,507 - - 7,988 - - 
UC AN aM nic roe cece one - - - 485 - - 
@Canaday cis. s.<7088 7,206, 643 - 235 | 8,788,483 - 245 


-1 Represents the population in the area. added to Quebee by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912, the population of which by sec. 2, ss. *‘A”’ of said Act, is to be excluded from the population of the 
province in ascertaining the unit of representation. 


From the foregoing figures it is evident that the representation of the four 
western provinces should be increased while that of Nova Scotia should be 
diminished. 

Again, the application of the provisions of subsection 4 of section 51 of the 
Act (quoted above) to Nova Scotia and Ontario (the only provinces in which a 
noticeable decrease in the rate of growth of population is found) is shown in Table 7 
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%.—Table showing Application of Section 51, Subsection 4, of British North America 
Act, to Representation of Ontario and Nova Scotia. 


Proportion which Popula- Ratio of, Decrease, 
tion of each Province bears} Decrease in | Decrease in greater, 
; to the Total Population of] proportion proportion | equal to or 
Province. Gannder from 1911 from 1911 to | less than one- 
> to 1921 1921 to twentieth of 
E proportion proportion 
1911. 1921. in 1911. in 1911. 
Ontario ns pacne nisin Goede -35069 33380 -01689 0481 less. 
INGVAYOCObIA taancant ancient nee -06831 05960 -00871 1275 greater. 


U 


The above table shows that under the provisions of section 51, subsection 4 
of the B.N.A. Act, no reduction should take place in the representation of Ontario 
because the proportion which the number of the population of the province bore 
to the number of the aggregate population of Canada at the readjustment of the 
number of members for the province based on the census of 1911 is ascertained 
at the census of 1921 to be dirninished by less than one-twentieth part. The pro- 
portion for Nova Scotia, having diminished by more than one-twentieth part, 
the provisions of subsection 4 of section 51 do not apply and the representation 
of Nova Scotia should be reduced in accordance with the provisions of section 51, 
sub-sections 2 and 3 of the Act. 

Therefore the representation to which each province is entitled as a result 
of redistribution based upon the 1921 census will be as follows:—Alberta 16, British 
Columbia 14, Manitoba 17, New Brunswick 11, Nova Scotia 14, Ontario 82, Prince 
Edward Island 4, Quebec 65, Saskatchewan 21, Yukon 1.1 

The electoral districts for the House of onan of Canada, with their popu- 
lations by the census of 1921, number of qualified voters and numbers voting in 
1921, together with the names and addresses of members, as at Oct. 31, 1923, are 
shown in Table 8. 


8. --Representation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of the 
Representation Act, 1914, as at Oct. 31, 19238. 


Popu- Voters | Number 
Pron ae lation, on of votes Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
1921. list. polled.? 
Prince Edward Island 

(4 members)— 
King be Meare eters 20,445 11,189 S28. |rumhes. nic dissec. eee. eee Souris, P.E.I. 
PRINCE? cesar eeilsatees 31,520 16,172 3,382 |MacLean, A. E.......... Summerside, P.E.I, 
QUGeniSirennmaisere 36,650 19,5188 30,4963] {Sinclair, Hon. J. E..... Emerald, P. B. ie 

\Mackinnon, D.A....... Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Nova Seotia (16 mem- : 

bers)— 
Antigonish and Guys- 

borough.. 27,098 15, 104 11,748 |MclIsaac, C. F...5...... Antigonish, N.S. 
Cape Breton ‘North 

and Victoria,...... 31,325 16, 652 T1588 <Iel liven Hunley aiceneee North Sydney, N.8. 
Cape Breton South [Carroll Wiebe se eer Sydney, N.S. 

and Richmond....|. 76,362 37,6803) 61,5553 fet Geos Wri. ane. St. Peter’s, N.S. 
@olehesterssees.meune 25,196 15,458 IG CRIMeLWisrtyeaty lela Re neva oo Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland......... 41,191 24,033 1753464) Tovan Elodie se carton ee Amherst, N.S. 
Digby and Anna- 

polis SER ok 8 cic 28,965 16,368 1250 6dliLioviettstiad deminer Bear River, N.S. 


1 Gander the British North America Act, 1886 (49-50 Vict., chap. 35) the Parliament of Canada is given 
power to provide for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons of territories forming part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but not included in any province, In virtue of this provision, the Yukon 
Territory was by 2 Edw. VII, c. 37, granted representation by one member in the House of Commons. 

2From Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 

3 Each voter could vote for two candidates. 

4 Votes and voters from returns of general elections, 1921. 
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8.—Representation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of 
Representation Act, 1914, as at Oct. 31, 1923—continued. a 


Provinces and 
_ Districts. 


Nova Scotia—con. 
MTT AR ee ete = se csc, 


Je Lie as heeeiaars 


TTIVOTNESS.6 <\.<tote os» 
- ? 


PIGhOUtanen ote ane 

Shelburne and « ¥ 
Giieen's. ees. = oe 

Yarmouth and Clare 


New Brunswick (11 
members)— 

@harlottev.s.scsces: 

Gloucester:.......... 


K 
Northumberland.... 
Restigouche and 
Madawaska....... 
Royal 
St. John City and 
Counties of St. 
John and Albert... 


Victoria and Carle- 
0 a re Sr i 


Quebec (65 members)- 
Argenteuil 


STOUIG caren teres 
Chambly-Verchéres. 
Champlain..... feet 


Charlevoix-Montmo- 

 rency 

Chateauguay-Hunt- 
IDC AOUMe ee ae 


WOMPlONs rence tee 


Laprairie and Na- 
pierville........... 
L’ Assomption - Mont- 
calm 


Popu- 
lation, 
1921. 


97, 228 


19,739 
23, 808 
23,723 
33,742 
40,851 


23,435 
31,174 


21,435 
38, 684 
23,916 
33,985 


42,977 
32,078 


69,093 


33,900 
53,387 
38,421 


17,165 
18,035 
53, 841 
19, 888 
21,190 


19,817 
29,092 
13,471 
34, 643 
48,009 


28, 874 
26,731 
90,609 
32,285 
28,954 
44, 823 
40,375 
43,541 
25,918 
22,014 
35,927 
20,065 
28,318 


38,314 
33, 323 


Voters | Number 


on. 
list. 


53, 839 2 


11,781 
12,712 
14,359 
18,591 
27,680 


13,155 
17,106 


13,066 
16,565 


10, 847 | 


17,110 


19,108 
19,492 


38, 838? 


18,194 
29,619 
21,736 


8,927 
9,833 
20,968 
10,076 
9,157 


9,462 
13,090 
7,441 
14,800 
21,377 


12,589 
13,427 
34,432 
15,561 
11, 898 
19,925 
17,063 
20,873 
12,370 
10,139 
14,654 
9,691 
14,183 


18,575 
15,465 


of votes 
polled. 


60, 639 2 


8, 843 
8, 825 
10,948 
12,495 
20,014 


9,8774 
12,903 


10,304 
10,6324 
7,755 

12,112 


9,407 
13,704 


45,1072 


11, 822 
20,670 
14,750 


7, 2954 
7,214 
13, 442 
8,541 
6,335 


7,540 
7,781 
5,978 
13, 844 
16,982 


10, 646 
10, 582 
27,152 
12,144 
8,474 
15, 882 
12,092 
14,543 
10,275 
7, 3674 
10,447 
5,675 
9,788 


10,095 
12,864 


1 From Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 
2 Bach voter could vote for.2 candidates. 
3 Mr. Finn was elected on Dec. 4, 1922. 


4 Votes and voters from returns of general elections, 
Hon. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Bouchard were elected by accl 


15, 1922, respectively. 


5 This seat is now vacant. 


Name of Member. 


ees J Steal Onn dears A alr 

aclean, Hon. A. K.5.. 
Martell tia hint: een. 
@hisholm,cA.. Wiesicse.. 
Robinson, E. W......... 
Duff, W 
Macdonald, Hon. E.M.. 


Fielding, Rt. Hon. W.S. 
Hatheld, Ps a C@....... 


Grimmer, R.W.......-- 
Robiehauds, Ji. Ga..cecn 
Whe ger vA Bd mck arcrsare 
MGLTISSy70 OND weasels 


Michaud, Pius.......... 
Jones, G. B 


\Baxter, Hon. J.B. M... 
{MacLaren, Murray..... 


Caldwell, T. W........: 
Copp, Hon. A. B 
Hanson, His seassye cai: 


Stewart, Hon. Chas..... 
Warcile sy) Hi sescseste 
Iéland)sblon) Hie Shes. 
ap Imestts Ur, iditeeeetetate rec. 
Mounnier, ©. AM cas acc 


Gervais, Théodore...... 
Marcil, Hon. Chas...... 
McMaster, A. R........ 
Archambault, J......... 
Desaulniers, A. L....... 


@asorain. Pelee ceac seer 
RODD a Lone dre keee seer 


Savard, Edmond....... 
Je hin ye ad Biges gririaooo ore 
Cannon, Lucien......... 


Laflamme, J. N. K..... 
Lemieux, Hon. R....... 
Hontaimey de Litera ea. 
WenishIaUeense ees 
Bouchard, Gr. wcekscte > 
Fortier) ElstAsjcc st. 
Manctocw ROC sneer): 
SOSUIN AG ss sraisietersjes'= 


Rithions goal Ct se seteele: 
IBourassag we Besar sass 


P.O. Address. 


——— 


Halifax, N.S. 

Halifax, N.S. 

Windsor, N.S. 

Margaree Harbour, N.S. 
Wolfville, N.S. 
Lunenburg, N.S. 
Pictou, N.S. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


St. Stephen, N.B. 
Shippigan, N.B 
Richibucto, N.B. 
Newcastle, N.B. 


Edmundston, N.B. 
Apohaqui, N.B. 


St. John, N.B. 
St. John, N.B. 


florenceville, N.B. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Actonvale, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Valleyfield, Que. 
St. Charles Co., Belle- 
chasse, Que. 
Berthier (en haut), Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Westmount, Que. 
Montreal, Que. é 
Ste. Anne de la Pérade, 


Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Chicoutimi, Que. 
Bury, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Hull, Que. 

Joliette, Que. 

Ste. Anne de la Poca- 
tiére, Que. 

Hull, Que. 


St. Constant, Que. 
L’Assomption, Que. 


St. Scholastique, Que. 
St. Romuald, Que. 


1921. Rt. Hon. Mr. Fielding, Mr. Robichaud, 
amation on Jan. 19, Nov. 20, Feb. 28 and May 
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8.—Representation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of the 
Representation Act, 1914, as at Oct. 31, 1923.—continued. 


Popu- Voters | Number 
Enon 2 ne lation, on of votes Name of Member. 
1921. list. polled.t 
Quebec—con. 
IiiTslet:nteeeaseseer 17,859 7,743 EVAN Mente xo Ind fel Wake Gon ns co 
(Lotbiniéreseeeeoree 21, 837 10, 064 7306 | Vialenk (DOs: asec iver 
Maskinongé.......... 16,945 7,959 6,133 |}Desrochers, E.......... 
Matane sccraccete hie 36,303 15,189 10,410 Rell tier: ube da. seers 
Mecanticgie ro eeeor 33, 633 14,188 10,5162! Roberge, E... 
Missisquoi........... 17,709 9,558 8,097 | Kay, Wot eee ee 
Montmagny....-...5 21,997 10,245 6,507 |Déchéne, A. M.......... 
Montreal Island— 

Hochelaga.....: ie 73,526 30,322 22,018 lot eren bie Onc tsaann 

Jacques Cartier.... 89, 297 42,636 30,1312] Rhéaume, J. T.......... 

Laurier-Outremont 72,047 31,492 21,725 2|/Gouin, Hon. Sir Lomer. 

Maisonneuve....... 64,933 24, 838 185487 | Robitaille, ©)... en... 

St.Annacececaes ae 52,049 22,024 Ls4538eiWalshigdia @e-oy cere. ores 

Sts Denis eee 78,920 33,418 23,948 || Denis Js Axo set es nie 

Westmount-St 

ilenryeeeeccrnce 62,909 30,906 25,042 |Mercier, Paul........... 

Btslames-ceanecac- 42,443 17,593 12: 906s Rinivet, becrmeen sree se 

St. Antoine........ 32,394 SiG) 14,464 |Mitchell, W.G.......... 

St. Lawrence-St. 

George.......... 36,912 16,754 1357742 (Marlena. «c/tissrceielee 

George Etienne 

Cartier #oseoee 54,800 19,523 133046) |dacobs so. de eoete tee: 

Shin ER AH none codes 63,975 27,330 20,685 |Deslauriers, H.......... 
Nicolet see esee ace 29, 695 13,536 10, 6322} Descoteaux, J. F........ 
Pontiac 46, 201 24,326 16,701) \Calhill I Sie eee seer, 
‘Portneulsasceeosseees 34,452 1a Wi2 11259 Delasley avin. ce eaman ere 
Quebec County...... 31,130 13, 249 11,409 |Lavigueur, H. E........ 
Quebec East......... 38,330 14, 736 10,4902|Lapointe, Hon. E....... 
Quebec South........ 27,706 12,971 LORCG7 ower ©- Gio-ceesoeriss © 
Quebec West......... 37,993 16, 104 13,486 |Parent, Geo............- 
iRichelicueeass eeeans 18,764 9,095 6, 758 Cardin, IP ei dig Aue stebten ozs 
Richmond and Wolfe] 42,248 18, 420 13,372 |Tobin, TV ees eae 
Rim ouskip eer see 27,520 11,221 7,642 d’ Anjou, Hie Dine mtd ambese 
Be feeder tc Rou- 

Ape Aerial erat 36, 754 17,636 14) 076% |Morm Guns Rrias.etecte: 
St. 7 hing and Iber- 

Wille. ages 23,518 11,388 8,765: |IBenolt; pA var secu crrertrs 
Shefiondmsmce ees 25, 644 12,003 9,044 Boivin, GeHtas teetic 
Sherbrookes...0..10.- 30,786 17,290 13 66lelMcCreay Hee New. cence 
Stansteadsesesae ne 23,380 12,619 105041 Baldwin, Wi Knee. enc. 
Témiscouata......... 44,310 18,141 13,837 |Gauvreau, C. A......... 
Terrebonne.......... 83,908 15,270 127598" ||Previost, wl. ceaeteeae 
Three Rivers and St 

Mairicosncn: oc 50, 845 24,570 0,8032|Bureau, Hon. J.......... 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges. 21,620 10,397 85473: |Ouimets Werke ses. seer 
Wirz lit ane coer 21,850 10, 169 Gist.) Gendron ive Misseceaeae 
‘Warnnckamesereaen 18, 840 8,715 6,638 |Boucher, Aimé.......... 

Ontario (82 souhers) 
Algoma, 40,618 16,879 12,356 |Carruthers, John........ 
Algoma, W 33,676 16,091 10,728 |Simpson, @. Br. ..55..--- 
lami posse cbooeadeee 20,085 11,174 8, 1847 Good WE Giaw wanna: 
Brantlords. aaa 33, 292 18,537 13,049 |Raymond, W.G........ 
Bruce. IN see 20, 872 12,278 10,467 |Malcolm, James......... 
Bruce, S.. oe 23,413 13,752 LOSSZ1. | Hindlaynla Wve cee 
32,673 17,185 3,473 Garlands We bene oe 
15,415 10, 260 Mgis2o | WNOOUSsRUaue a--sentan tee 
24,388 15, 184 11,255 |Ellott, Preston......... 
24,629 16,392 12,516 |Bowen, Fred. W........ 
17,306 11,057 SelsGul Stansell qe wuaneeeen eos 
27,678 19,027 12,041 |McKillop, H.C......... 
71, 150 40, 837 19 8400| Healy ALE Seen 3 acne 
USSOX; 19.00) peeeeieee 31,425 17, 242 12,4102|Graham, Hon. G.P.... 
Ft. William and 

Rainy River...... 39, 661 16,912 11,090 |Manion, Hon. R. ‘ Seen 

Hrontenacs eens 20,390 11,694 OF SHS: Reed Wa Ondeemcr ein 


1¥rom Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 


2 Votes and voters from returns of general election, 1921. 


P.O. Address. 


L’Islet Co., L’Islet, Que. 

Quebec, Que. 

St. Didace Co., Mas- 
kinongé, Que. 

Matane, Que. 


.|Laurierville, Que. 


Phillipsburg, Que. 
Montmagny, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Maisonneuve, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 

St. Monique, Que. 
Campbell’s Bay, Que. 
Portneuf, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 

Sorel, Que. 
Bromptonville, Que. 
Rimouski, Que. 


St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Iberville, Que. 
Granby, Que. 
Sherbrooke, Que. 
Coaticook, Que. 
Fraserville, Que. 
St. Jeréme, Que. 


Ottawa, Ont. 

St. Polycarpe, Que. 
Maniwaki, Que. 
Pierreville, Que. 


Little Current, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Paris, Ont., R.R. 4. 
Brantford, Ont. 
Kincardine, Ont. 
Elmwood, Ont., R.R. 1. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Corbetton, Ont., R.R. 2. 
Chesterville, Ont. 
Newcastle, Ont., R.R. 2. 
Staffordville, Ont. 

West Lorne, Ont. 
Windsor, Ont. 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Fort William, Ont. 
Harrowsmith, Ont., 
RR. 2. 


Messrs. Roberge, Rhéaume, Gouin, Lapointe, 


Descoteaux, Bureau and Graham were elected by acclamation on Nov. 20, Nov. 20, Jan. 19, Jan. 19, 
May 14, May 21 and Jan. 19, 1922, respectively. 
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g-—Representation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of the 
Representation Act, 1914, as at Oct. 31, 1923—continued. 


Provinces and 
Districts. 


Ontario—con. 
Glengarry and Stor- 
FAOMG AS. c erected 


la leneawllti fo) pW Siacenernd 
Hamilton, 

Hastings, E 
Hastings, W 
Fluron Niggas. tesics ier 


Kingstone see ecocis: 
lieben eyreyyn Spm Aa one 
Lambton, W......... 


ondOny assert 
Middlesex, E........ 
Middlesex, W........ 
Muskokagy ves. os 


INOREGUSH ae Sievers aie ienc 


Peterborough, E..... 
Peterborough, W.... 
Port Arthur and Ke- 


IN. 3 ssvarerretne's 


Timiskaming........ 
Toronto, Centre..... 


ENOPORGOs Wntes ase ars 


Wellington, N........ 
Wellington, S........ 


Popu- 
lation, 
1921. 


38,573 
16, 644 
30, 667 
28,384 
21,287 
24,899 
49 , 820 
39, 298 
23,072 
34,451 
23,540 
23,548 
52,189 
24,104 
25,801 
32,888 
32,993 
34,909 


18,994 
48,625 
53, 838 
27,994 
25,033 
19,439 
58,565 
26,366 
30,512 
15,420 
31,074 
93,740 


24,527 
22,235 
80,780 
27,022 
23, 896 
32,461 
18,382 
13,716 
29,318 


43,300 
26,478 


16, 806 
23, $56 
27,061 
43,413 
37,122 
22,100 
24, 810 
51,568 
51, 768 
64, 825 
72,478 
37,596 
68,397 
33,995 
41,698 
33, 568 
66, 668 
19, 833 
34,327 


Voters 
on 
list. 


21,145 
10,748 
18,945 
17,371 
13,106 
15, 685 
32,092 
28,342 
12,613 
19,029 
15, 227 
14,735 
30,590 
16,789 
15,704 
20,301 
20, 885 
22,526 


11,962 
28,778 
32,907 
15,945 
15,342 
11,175 
30,022 
15,943 
18,444 

9,478 
17,968 
67,821 


15,048 
14,175 
52, 238 
13,365 
16,037 
19,072 
11,291 
8,032 
18,001 


17,438 
12,726 


10, 809 
13 , 368 
14,550 
21,979 
20, 409 
13,737 
15, 130 
27,363 
30,528 
39,435 
47, 622 
31,907 
37,199 
20,433 
23,778 
21,484 
30,947 
12, 204 
23,008 


Number 
of votes Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
polled.t 

16,224 |Kennedy, J. W.......... Apple Hill, Ont. 

7,331 |Meighen, Rt. Hon. A...|Ottawa, Ont. 
14;996:)Duncan, M.. Ri... 4... Owen Sound, Ont. 
13,996 |Macphail, Agnes C...... Ceylon, Ont. 

OuS28) (Senne. Cee eee ok Caledonia, Ont., R.R. 3. 
12,207 |Anderson, R. K......... Milton, Ont. 

15,162 |Mewburn, Hon. 8. C....| Hamilton, Ont. 
IS Dodo OLE WOND pols dll seiae singe. 6» Hamilton, Ont. 

9852" |khompson,, F) Ele, o2.... Madoe, Ont. 

IS FARSeiPOrtors ei. Grinch aia ciaten Belleville, Ont. 

USS Se ange ea Wiehe yaeenee es Bluevale, Ont. 

IZA SA Blacks With. ns). suis cacee Seaforth, Ont., R.R. 3. 
23,6293) Murdock, Hon. J........ Ottawa, Ont. 

TOAST Osa cAC. NE. sey cemie s ce ae Kingston, Ont. 

123532) |Pansher:) Bs Wesncas = Florence, Ont. 

153) 4a esueur ite Vises eis. ctae oe Sarnia, Ont. 

LoyO/ lle reston, J. El. snacks. « Carleton Place, Ont. 
Li2os Stewart, PHctAlea.. cn. oe Brockville, Ont. 

9,371 |Sexsmith, B.J..........|Bath, Ont. 
ipason @haplin J: Dsceaenseoies St. Catharines, Ont. 

Ae 0260 | WihIbes is El ,. <vsernersie eine « London, Ont. 
LOMA2nEodgins, Aw lgei he ne.. + : Ettrick, Ont. 
12,027 |Drummond, J. D. F..../Ailsa Craig, Ont.,R.R. 3. 

7,189 |Hammell, W.J......... Raymond, Ont. 

18,834 |Lapierre, H. A........../Sudbury, Ont. 
11,686 |Wallace, J. A............|Simeoe, Ont., R.R. 4. 
14,733 |Maybee, M.E.......... Trenton, Ont., R.R. 6. 
igtOSe Halbert, Wty Ell sen dar are Uxbridge, Ont. 
LS LoS Clattord, MysO8} dee aah ee Oshawa, Ont. 
84,3692|/Chevrier, E. R. E......./Ottawa, Ont. 
\McGiverin, H.B....... Ottawa, Ont. 
12,149 |Sinclair, D.J........... Woodstock, Ont. 
11,236 |Sutherland, D.......... Ingersoll, Ont. 
18,956 |Spence, David........../Toronto, Ont. 
9,190 |Arthurs, James......... Powassan, Ont. 
12,057 |Charters, Samuel....... Brampton, Ont. 
4 Side Rankin, dee <.1-sott sete « Stratford, Ont. 

9,102 |Forrester, Wm.......... Mitchell, Ont. 

6,471 |Brethen,G.A....2..... Norwood, Ont., R.R. 1. 
G5 on || Gordon. Gin Ne terriecere Peterborough, Ont. 
10,814 |Kennedy, D............ Dryden, Ont. 

8,821 |Binette, Joseph......... a Anne de Prescott, 

nt. 

859435 |Hubbs; WOR.) see eeii-.- Picton, Ont. 

10,252 |McKay, Matthew....... Pembroke, Ont. 


1From Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 
2 Hach voter could vote for two candidates. : 
3 Votes and voters from returns of general election, 


were elected by acclamation on Jan. 19, 1922. 
4 Hon. Mr. Low was elected by acclamation after 


Low, Hon. Thos. A.4.... 


3|)Murphy, Hon. Chas..... 


Chew, Manley.......... 
ROSS Healt gece 
IByon7s Nn Spann saeco one 
McDonalds A. sas-acee 
Bristol Elon, Hiesee aah. 
Ryckman, E.B......... 
@hurche ee ieee cece. 
Sheard, Chas......./.-- 
LOO Ken; SEU, Orcas desis > 
uh urs tone’. asearde tere 
er Wiel ot cieeye cites 
METRO Ub Widen ereatsterere oie > 
German, 


Pritchard, John......... 
Guthrie, Hon. Hugh.... 


1921. 


Renfrew, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Midland, Ont. 
Guthrie, Ont. 
Barrie, Ont. 
Cobalt, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Fenelon Falls, Ont. 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Galt, Ont., R.R. 7. 
Welland, Ont. 
Harriston, Ont. 
Guelph, Ont. 


Hon. Mr. Murdock and Hon. Mr. Murphy 


his appointment to office on Aug. 17, 1928. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN CANADA 


8.—Representation in the House of Commons, according to the Districts of the 
Representation Act, 1914, as at Oct. 31, 1923—continued. 


Provinces and 
Districts. 


Popu- 
lation, 


Voters 
on 
list. 


Number 
of votes 
polled.t 


Name of Member. 


Ontario—con. 


Manitoba 
(15 members)— 


Soringneld.c ss sceee. « 
Winnipeg, Centre.... 
Winnipeg Niece a. 
Winnipeg, S.......... 


Saskatchewan 

(16 members)— 
FASSimi OLA arene cee 
athletordiene sce eae 
umm bOldtassenaseees 
Kindersley.......... 
Last Mountain....... 
Mackenzie.,......... 
Maple Creek......... 
Moosejaw............ 
N. Battleford........ 
Prince Albert........ 
Qu’Appelle........... 
Regina ee veces 
Daltcoatseenaqecmecar 


Swift Current 
Wey:btnninwcse ae none 


Alberta (12 members)- 
Battle River........ 


ae ee 
Waeeeeck ss 
Edmonton, E........ 
Edmonton, W....... 
Lethbridge.......... 
Macleod nee. es 


RediDeer sw. everess 


British Columbia 
(13 members)— 
Burrard see. eee 
Cariboo. ate anes 


Comox-Alberni...... 
Fraser Valley........ 
Kootenay, E........ 
Kootenay, W........ 
INanaimornseseeeane. 


62,957 
59, 628 


34,789 
33,641 
55, 225 
44,772 
50,055 
55,629 
56, 064 
50, 403 
47,381 
56, 829 
34, 836 
49,977 
43,795 
55,151 
53,375 
35, 668 


49,173 
55,356 
44,995 
44,341 
56, 548 
74, 267 
37,699 
34,008 
43,179 
49, 629 
42,520 
56,739 


69,922 
39, 834 


32,009 
28, 811 
19,137 
30,502 
48,010 


41,925 


18, 896 
15,281 
9,739 
11,744 
19, 828 
13,539 
5, 888 
10,491 
9, 859 
21,997 
13,953 
19,832 
35,000 
17,623 
31,473 


15,411 
16,077 
24,135 
24,163 
20,195 
17,931 
25, 284 
25, 896 
20, 696 
25, 496 
16,021 
24,389 
15, 602 
26,507 
23,776 
14, 263 


22,111 
24,720 
22,591 
23,534 
27,755 
38,557 
14,570 
15,148 
21,449 
23,190 
18,611 
21,470 


35,463 
16,055 


11,357 
11,180 
14, 634 
12,874 
21,300 


21,857 
18,536 
12,2732 
21,723 
18,719 


14,126 
9,974 
7,783 
9,084 

14, 864 

10,069 
4,181 
8,615 
6, 824 

14,926 

11,110 

12,454 

19, 643 

10, 647 

19,641 


11,640 
10, 822 
16, 264 
17,002 
12,720 
11,706 
17, 256 
16,322 
14, 196 
15,983 
12,100 
17, 3882 
11,084 
15, 066 
16, 290 
9, 247 


15,389 
15,569 
14, 285 
16,181 
13,440 
23,167 
10, 106 
10,212 
14, 212 
15,746 
11,350 
14, 167 


21,991 
11,135 


7,725 
8,452 
5,201 
9,856 
15,066 


1From Report of Chief Electoral Officer, 1921. 


2 Votes and voters from returns of general election, 1921. 


WalsonsG Cie, cnaitstien 
FLATTS wd sible teeta see 
King, Rt. Hon. W. L.M 
Maclean, W:; Hy. .tcs-teees 
Drayton, Hon. Sir H. L. 


WOVE Wiccan cre 
Crerar, Hon. T.A...... 
Milne, Robert.......... 
Binds ee AW ceneeeinde ne 
Leader, Harry.......... 
Beaubien, A. L.......... 
IBancroitaki bose ere 
Steedsman, James...... 
ELOOY:5- FU tAs tcenetevatteress 
Woodsworth, J. S....... 
McMurray, EK. J.?........ 
ENIASOn At > se eeetenice 


Goulds ORs erene 
Me@onics, Es Hees a 
StewartG: Whene cee. 
Carmichael, A. M....... 
Johnstony up ease eens 
Campbell, M.N........ 
McTaggart, N.H....... 
‘Elopicinss Bi. Neteee eects 
Davies! CHG ii eeseae 
Knox, Andrew.......... 
MGM EY Adi@lain ete Gogau cin 
Motherwell, Hon. W. R. 
Sales, Thomas.......... 
Fivanssw OLN senate sens 
ewis Ae onc were 
Morrison, John.......... 


Spencer, (elo Hamers 
Garland) Biiditeeecr seni 
Irvine, William......... 
Shaw; Jt ck eee eats 
Kellner, da: Bl tere ane 
Kennedy, D.M......... 
Jellitiy eH ee eenee o- 
Coote; GiGi neces ss 
Gardiner, Robert....... 
Speakman, A........... 
Warner) Ds Wo.sscsccc: 
hucas Weel sk cee a: 


Claris, Tease 3 See ayts 


Munroy Bie-Al Ss ctitivenec 
King; Hon. J. Ete eke. 
Humphrey, L. W....... 
Dickie sC@ WEL eee cee 


P.O. Address. 


Dundas, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Pipestone, Man. 
Dauphin, Man. 
Pilot Mound, Man. 
Holland, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Mekiwin, Man. 
Swan River, Man. 
Burnside, Man. 

St. John Baptiste, Man. 
Gunton, Man. 
Deloraine, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Manor, Sask. 
Luseland, Sask. 

Lae Vert, Sask. 
Kindersley, Sask. 
Bladworth, Sask. 
Pelly, Sask. 

Gull Lake, Sask. 
Moosejaw, Sask. 

N. Battleford, Sask. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
Indian Head, Sask. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Tantallon, Sask. 
Nutana, Sask. 
Lawson, Sask. 
Yellow Grass, Sask. 


Edgerton, Alta. 
Rumsey, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Egremont, Alta. 
Waterhole, Alta. 
Raley, Alta. 
Cayley, Alta. 
Excel, Alta. 
Penhold, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Lougheed, Alta. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
ce Lake, Kamloops, 


Alberni, B.C. 
Chilliwack, B.C.,R.R. 2. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Nelson, B.C. 
Duncan, B.C. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. King, and Hon. Mr. Mother- 


well were elected by acclamation on Jan. 19, 1922, Hon. Mr. McMurray was elected on Oct. 24, 1923, after 


his appointment to office. 
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8.—Representation in the House of Commons according to the Districts of the 
Representation Act, 1914, as at June 3), 1923.—concluded. 


Prowiness and Popu- Voters | Number 
frre lation, on of votes Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
Ree 1921. list. | polled. 
Br. Columbia—con. 
New Westminster... 45,982 18,983 12,765 |McQuarrie, W.G........ New Westminster, B.C. 
Skeenawee.iee sete 28,934 9,605 6,579 |Stork, Alfred........... Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver, Centre... 60,879 31,436 18,219 |Stevens, Hon. H. H..... Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, 8........ 46,137 19, 847 12 08a laaAONOr, Mii cresac< cece. « Vancouver, B.C. 
Victoria City........ 38,727 18,563 12,603 |Tolmie, Hon. 8. F...... Victoria, B.C. 
EI Cee a eran 35, 698 16,228 12,468 |MacKelvie, J. A........ Vernon, B.C, 
Yukon Territory 
(1 member)— = 
SYAULIC OUR eerste sated aN? 4,157 1,658 1,388 |Black, George.......... Dawson, Y.T. 


1 Votes and voters from returns of general election, 1921. 


II.—PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Table 9 gives the names and areas, as in 1923, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


9.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which this was effected. 


Province, Date of Present Area (square miles), 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. —_ 
or District. or Creation. Land. Water. Total. 
ONntATION iv sense steel> July 1, 1867..)}(Act of Imperial Parliament—| 365,880 41,382} 407,2621 
Quebec. 2eeeieease a TSOTe. The British North America 690,865 15,969} 706,8342 
Nova Scotia......... SS [RS Bape Act, 1867 (30-81 Vict.,c. 3), and 21,068 360 21,428 
New Brunswick..... ccm LAL SOsree Imperial Order in Council of 27,911 74 27,985 
May 22, 1867. 
Manitoba............ “- 15, 1870..|Manitoba Act, 1870 (88 Vict., c. 3) 231,926 19,906} 251,8328 


and Imperial Order in Council, 
June 23, 1870. 


British Columbia....) “ 20, 1871.. Tepe Order in Council, May| 353,416 2,439] 355,855 
, 1871. 
Prince Edward “1, 1878..|Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 2,184 - 2,184 
Island. 1873. 

Saskatchewan....... Sept. 1, 1905.. i ae Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw.} 243,381 8,319] 251,7004 
E Gare): 

Al erbameceniee sates “ 1. 1905..|/Alberta Act, 1905 (45 Edw. VII,| 252,925) . 2,860) 255,2854 

c. 3). ; 

VukOuss ent ccnsec. June 13, 1898.. ee Territory Act, 1898 (61 206 , 427 649} 207,076 
ict., c. 6). 

Mackenzie........... Jan; 1, 192072) 501,953 27,447) 529,4005 

Weewabhin.ctk acne: “1, 1920..]{ Order in Council, March 16, 1918 205,973 6,851] 212,8245 

Pranklinvss. sce os 2c sé 1, 1920..){ 500,000 - 500, 0005 

LUNE bE Golan int DG EE RD COS EE RE | GPTE CIC ATID GAC CGA AOC rere ate 3,603,909 125 ,756| 3,729,665 


1 This area was increased by the Canada (Ontario Boundary) Act, 1889, and the Ontario Boundaries 
Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). ; 

4 Increased by Order in Council of July 6, 1896, and Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, 
ce. 45). ; 

3 Increased by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). ; , ay 

4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of 
Assiniboia, Athabasca, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P. C. 
concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. ’ 

5 By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original 
Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, was established by the Northwest Terri- 
tories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and Ungava 
were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in Council 
of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin not included in the Northwest 
Territories was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1. 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava 
was made a part of the province of Quebec and the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 
60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 
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130 PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 


Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries in the Provinces.— 
In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor, appoint- 
ed by the Governor-General in Council, and governing with the advice and assistance 
of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legislature and 
resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The Legislatures 
of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec and Nova Scotia are uni-cameral, 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec and Nova 
Scotia there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, details regarding the Legislatures 
and: Ministries since Confederation, together with the names of the Ministers of 
the present administrations, are given in Table 10. For a detailed description of 
the Provincial Governments the reader is referred to Section IV of the Year Book, 
“Provincial and Local Government.” 


10._Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces. 1867-1923. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name: Appointment. Nem: Appointment. 
Wi. (CoE eRODUNSON 5. ae, erases sclera June» 410,41878]| PsA. Macintyreus.2ss esses soe May 13, 1899 
SinRoObenu ELOdesOn ie senaiee ears Nov. 22, 1878) D. A. MeKainnon..........-.2 Sool WOeu, 3, 1904 
AN aienss JalylelehnlennGlanc Soap eeenns July 14, 1879]] Benjamin Rogers................. June 1, 1910 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald....... Aug. 1, 1884) A.C. Macdonald........2........ June Qe AQIS 
JedediahwenG@atvellee.ceeemeen. see. Sept. 21, 1889]| Murdock McKinnon.............. Sept. 38, 1919 
Georwws Howlan sss ssere se cee Feb. 21, 1894 
LEGISLATURES. 
« Number of Date of First Date of 
Ba ESC: Sessions. Opening. Dissolution. 
DAE er ea Ae OI GIDE Oe oa oS Son | eran eo ein Sees eee July 1, 1876 
DC i RSF xs, ba Pocraev nave alters ala teehee Su le Mare clone 9 iin eee Mar. 12, 1879 
Ve ei in Bee a ee sae, ee 4 | April 24, 1879......... April 15, 1882 
Ati hie fan MerteerA 2 ack iacatel mernrers snare Mise Tee iricrshisel ante 4 Matt 20) eal 883aiqenmacere June 45, 1886 
RAW Bea wee Od SO Une CoD Dad RUE ONE 3 Miar.-29, U887......... Jan. 7, 1890 
iat” Sa re Ate conan ae CO 4 1893 
UUBITTR ES dente tine iq eeio iE SIE RAD at ae om 4 1897 
SthsGenswAssexi bly; jana cisteje sr stelsieeanere 3 1900 
Otin Gon ANcsemb lye ase cc mianiey scien 4 1904 
10th Gen. Assembly... 4 1908 
llth Gen. Assembly... 3 1911 
Opn Genes Nesom kvm sere vinieh cine enn ee 4 ~1915 
18th Gen. Assembly..... Bee err rk oan ee 5 1919 
PAthiGen Assembly: aos anne bene csc 4 1923 


MuNistRizs. 


Premier. Date of Formation. 

pai @ Owens saccgener seen ete eee July —-, 1873 
Pilbeebl: dl Daivas. etcetera es Aug. —, 1876 
Wa niecsuullibhina cdebecegusncesan April —, 1879 
wING Mcleod tieaeesoc atin. Hee A NOVee—sees 
Pe eles do ta AS Oe Sean Ran eee April —, 1891 
KA Wan birtOtencnee smek er cee Oct. —, 1897 

DD wharquhbarson. mrecceee, seen ee Aug. —, 1898 
MA. | Bebersoce: saa mockh seep inte ee Dec. 29, 1901 
whe blazer cle Ceeeeeten eae. see Feb. 1, 1908 
+ James Palmer s.2-s-4.1. 6 SS traskate May 16, 1911 
sJohneA Mathieson, sencamesece sen Dec. 2, 1911 

Aubin E. Arsenault 1917 


_J. H. Bell . 9, 1919 
.J. D. Stewart ; 1923 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1923—con. 


THE Stewart (Present) Ministry. 


Office, Name. Date of 
Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, and 
Attorney and Advocate General....}| Hon. J. D. Stewart..................5: Sept. 5, 1923 
Provincial Secretary—Treasurer and 
Commissioner of Agriculture........ ELON Ula MVM Vers yates sient lala a oreie« Sept. 5, 1923 
Commissioner of Public Works......... Oni di eA Miacdonalde) ... tues emesis Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. ELON es Aen McING hitman. tos ce seleises tere Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. Murdock Kennedy................ Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. SELON IT VOOC wey Pees choc falls wars wilcies Sent. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. A. P. Erowas sect ATR ee Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. PLOntWawsL Nc Millantesnmi feces Sept. 5, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. ELON CAH AM SCN ALG See cmscccieis store since Sept. 5, 1923 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
LizuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of } Date of 
Name. Appointment. aI BER. Appointment. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams...... July 1, 1867|| Malachy Bowes Daly............ July 11, 1890 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Oct. 18, 1867|| Malachy Bowes Daly............ WYuly 29, 1895 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle. .| Jan SMES OSE NTE. Grd ODEON: 21.5 smlare areeeleieleiars Aug 7, 1900 
Sir E. Kenny (acting)............... May Vol) 1870 Duncan ©. Hraser., cee, ss--cce- Mar. 27, 1906 
SOSCDUORELOWES vcxistere ead netascleinecions May) i 187s vemes DD. McGregor. neces cue onc Oct. 18, 1910 
APLC PATO IDR e tae eter cite cr ehon July 4 STS TolWavic: MacKOen.., cas.cmeccness. Oct. 19, 1915 
Matthew Henry Richey............. July 4) 1883! MeCallum Grant........ 0.826220: Nov. 29, 1916 
Ve NEC olan nate tet July 9, 1888] MeCallum Grant................. Mar. 21, 1922 
1Second term. 
LEGISLATURES. 
‘ Number of Date of Date of 
Regislature, Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. * 
4 JAD aero USO Senn errs April 17, 1871 
3 Feb. 22, EST 2ihcasaatere Nov. 23, 1874 
4 Mar. iti Rio ee. oewet Aug. 21, 1878 
4 IU Weegee To ray UWS ese cartes May 23, 1882 
4 Meb7 VSiy LSSon sence t<0 May 20, 1885 
4 Mian a0 SB 7 acters cm April 21, 1890 
4 Aprile 2, SO cia Feb. 15, 1894 
3 Janerecd, 80022 aan cms» Mar. 20, 1897 
4 Ware Als CuSO Soca sec. Sept. 38, 1901 
Ae OD Loate LOO aime everminens May 27, 1906 
5 Hebe Loy LoUOe ein May 15, 1911 
6 Heb. 2oh LOU eerie May 22, 1916 
4 LARS) oye? A (dee ee June 28, 1920 
ey eis Oi 19 Zi nreysstecete is = 


MrnIstRigs. 


Ministry. Premier. 


. Wm. Annard 

PRC EE ee oS ararsieis ose die tereie’s ‘ 
EAS Dy ELONILOS vtintiepeteratelsia'e)+.s/s <0 Oct 
Ih sil DAM Di eYoy se) tice) igo soo scnamoae May 
SAE O Re 1 teclsbyak Gone DODO oro OO neTe Aug 
Se Was Sa ael ain Mears ctvic cals ee cine July 
MGSOn ELPNLULTAY tesicisiesis ysis sie es July 
Bye EDs APIMAULON Ls  o5.6 jes, oveje 1 vs Jan. 


, 1867 
1867 
, 1875 
, 1878 
, 1882 
, 1882 
, 1884 
1896 
, 1923 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1923—con. 


Tue ARMSTRONG (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of 
Appointment. 
—_— oor nhRhnhnke——ee—ca— — 
Premier, President of Council, and 
Minister of Public Works and Mines..| Hon. E. H. Armstrong..............+.- Jan. 24, 1923 
Provincial Secretary.............-..--- Hons Ay. Cameron... eee Jan, 24, 1923 
pAtorney Generac emer cmnctt ats serene Hon. W. J. O’ Hearn 1923 
Minister of Highways...............-.- Hon. Wa Chisholmivcneertocemecteeeee 1923 
Minister without Portfolio Hon. R. M. Macgregor. 1911 
Minister without Portfolio... Hon. O. T. Daniels. 1923 
Minister without Portfolio Honk J. (Cahoryeten gant tecnica ates 1921 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. J. W. Comeau M 1921 
Minister without Portfolio............ ELON. Jj. MGKinloy,: mages neers . 18, 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. HonssvAe MeDonaldver cee neeoectines Feb. 13, 1923 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LinuTENANT—-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment.: 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle. .| July Ls SESO7| DohmeAr Brasera.ccc. elanincc.«t eter Dec. 20, 1893 
Colthebe Hardingic. sneer Oct. 18) Ws67 MAN Rs Mic@lelane is. sse nce aslens Dec 9, 1896 
TRA Wilmobtess. frock ote waeaee see 14, 1868) Jabez B. Snowball............... Feb 5, 1902 
Samuel Leonard Tilley.............. 5, LS ail das. die Eweedies... seasons Mar 2, 1907 
E, Baron Chandler............ ; AG IS7S Josiah Wood'cennsesese eens Mar 6, 1912 
Robert Duncan Wilmot 11, 1880) G. W. Ganong..... June 29, 1916 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Oct. Bsily ISSoi Walliams: Puesleyinne 45 eee. eee ee Nov. 6, 1917 
John "Boy. dscnccs a-ha sel eekee ewes Sept., 21; 189s Walhtam he Podd he .ia-).c.se emer Feb. 24, 1923 
LEGISLATURES. 
% Number of Date of Date of 
Legislature Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
Tete 24) atu aruha teatime none since ems 3 Beb. 135 18683 e06.+ ns. June 3, 1870 
ONG: nase ee RO ERR Ee Cae eee Don CO en Gs, GL SLO’ aeraretertete May 15, 1874 
Rie Re a er Ch UMION Ot Dom TORR on adoric A Hi) cs) overt: Wis ¥en 8 ae May 14, 1878 
Ath 2k sv csorrdeic eect ao ibeieteL na cet lee 4 BOD els LSiOeennnte May 25, 1882 
11 a PAE Mercs cis Aa amano ares 5 Heb. 28.1 1 esare... cece April 2, 1886 
Othic.o2 ocx cikeatculelacovecohta eee ateles eiciereeitere 3 Maire tor LoOuine venience Dec. 30, 1889 
Thoth oa nc tees EO ee eee Sor | Mare 1s 1 s00ae aati Sept. 28, 1892 
Ist (new order)l ee.) costs -nive cletiiee citeamsiae Sae| Maree TRO nites ct Sept. 26, 1895 
Pil) RRR aa iso eorae te ato OA eo ante 3 Mobs Moar kedOne cents Jan, 28, 1899 
Sr sic ss Sw sfeiotaceurcnels etecais, Mass wie alersiorel sie otetee iy stats 4 Mar, 235; 1899-2... Feb. 5, 1903 
ALD, 2 a sistas pis talon as sale ook lees isle cee Oe Oo) ol Mian... 265. 19038. ao.a ss es Jan, 28, 1908 
DG es ccis-dc sayeta oboe le sesterest igo pia oPoeaeode ote 5 April 30, 1908......... May 25, 1912 
thea. < ccewanisGeleewieicete parce oo setrnie tee f HMebatos: LON Sere sec aes Jan. 20, 1917 
TETAS aie. o2 Siete ato ale ua wiatat a ateta economic ievs ieickerestn eyes 4 Mia, OMIT cones. xe Sept. 16, 1920 
Cs ee Peek Sate a rit iene Sons ea Wo wViate, Wincwt Osler sietere sree — 


1 Since the abolition of the Legislative Council of New Brunswick in 1892, the legislatures of that province 


have been officially re-numbered. 


MInistRigs. 
Ministry. Premier. 
Decisis sis wsiaha din WE SAE e ORE tee Bites eee a Pon Ana WiSUMOLe: sonseticwstacess ees 
Dias orci™ Seva behas sc tata Pe mete hash otaatonse tac VARA Hon. G. E. USS ates iter aera fercteslecain® 
Dimisajeisis corse boi aloveicate areata sterssistatestriets RA ONS tela PAS OL Ss. a orelutiareieta ota ieioloi sare evel 
SERPS SRE Mk ote Secs AOOSoanG Hon. Dei, Hanningtony ica... .cese. < 6 
Bis odizicmicia Paee aston a eras oI etre ie EL OTIS As Gr IB Laer ee eregrctstatetehatcisrs-cctete wicks 
Biss vsheccle so aleccare pintiinere opiate rtonatete attermiants Hone Jaaqicoholherenneaise -arcaceiseiere 
| BAPE OO Onto no AG ODO nNGcUnaan Hon. H. R. Emmerson.....--...2.+-... 
PARAM A RRO orhico Oo. ah Hob anoanaat TION FW AW OOO rahe tects covet ereny 
t ARMING 2 da aciio a, ah pone L anne ans Rone WansvPeUcsleyi aaa s «1c celeent osiets 
LO ois seins a eetials wsern ahem cters imei icias © VON Se ARV PEO DINBOD WS fae Sietaistereleiesielt «ate 
DLS od avs o DABS cen Cet eee eiheeains aes Oni) ays GLAZOM eh eet ee aeeln hieteren 
| DE OAR IRC TOC a SoA Kae Hon. James K. Flemming...... eave elerate 
i Pees Oem ite re bape caCnneT Hons Goorge JaClarkeis & ckacccecee. 
Va. wives alae oti ove hone ceeetere eteiiee stars Hon: vames"A” Murrayiteos.neccess vase 
: ReneS A tenes JOCOP aC Cease Hons Walterth shosteres. 2.6 cssencune: 
1 Ree EME cP Aros Ase 2, Goda ARO Rane TORS Pdey V GNlOtie seratein ictaeiiete fareraiai ota 


Date of Formation. 


1896 
1897 
1900 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1911 
1914 
1917 
1917 
1923 
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10.—Lieutenant- Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1923—con. 


Tue Veniot (Present) MINistRY. 


Office. Name, Date of 
Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Public Works.| Hon. P. J. Veniot.................-20-. Jan. 25, 1923 
President orr@ouneil, oo. seks oe 1S Kets d HSS WALI ARS) Ca RE ir er eis ai Oct. 1) 1926 
Attorney General. (Neo. b cscs see ses Hon. James P. “Byrne. . April 4, 1917 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer......... Hon. Judson E. Hetherington. . Seto a: Dee. 2, 1920 
Minister of Lands and Mines........... Eon @e Wie tObmson ee etet occ ee Oct. 1, 1920 
Minister of Apriculture................. Hons DS Wetorsereail. tao. ceteeon. Dec. 2, 1920 
Muinisterof Health is. ccc6vescscecs eves roms Wat yaiROUCKUSER a joacsodea cette cone April 4, 1917 
Minister without Portfolio............. Ef ome ee vorchaide mena tne) sated oes Jan. 4, 1921 
QUEBEC. 
LinvuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name Appointment, 
Sunnie Baeyell eaut-scn eae agate siete July LPR ISG 7 ular VethGratameestatiacs arcs due: Feb. 2, 1898 
Senn ce clleae cree ramen ctorsters LU Snmeas eae SOS eistAu dOtbercacanmdceteee arcuate 1Feb. 2, 1903 
Réné Edouard Caron................ Feb. 11, 18738] Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier....... Sept 4, 1908 
Luce Letellier de St. Just............. Dec. 15, 1876] Sir Francois Langelier............ May 5, 1911 
Theodore Robitaille................ July 26, 1879) Sir Pierre E. Leblane............ Feb. 9, 1915 
Bone eM WVERS SON fo etna s.cis1s ocistatesdiare's Nov. 7, 1884) Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
AOE DA OLB ae Moda nncracicchings necels Oct. 24, 1887 BACEICKAR PR ae ccs cc. ates Oct. 21, 1918 
Sins Aw Chanleail. ...cebsus2o weeks Dec ESOT MEL OMe, Lu. PeBYORCUT sec. crews ns os Oct. 31, 1923 
iSecond term. 
LEGISLATURES. 
2 Number of Date of Date of 
Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
Testaments cu rake <r Baa secretes eh Raha, 4 1871 
STAC Olena rire te is, ieuie oee St scorers ‘ara! Samir ers ea 4 1875 
LL eet ea Rae tone ec ais sai ial ev sivlasperte eras 3 1878 
BU PaO OTs boinc G aterele ee SpE a ate 4 1881 
£1 Oe a CROP ESERIES PIER OISIES IIR IS IRAE ICG 5 1886 
CEE yt ey ease cideioe Oe Mean Smee Stee enone 4 1890 
CLIENT NER ercheaavenas Grace, Siafelenccators 1 18$1 
SEDs ere Mh eaiene sack Sekine dane fo poene 6 1897 
Qin sey atest ccs alee Pan Mag Neate ay varoreein vo vorete. Stake 3 1900 
LEE er retteeretc ibn a ste ale aiein carn sraravaemaictcrsasts 4 1904 
Apo atten eee tee Sach sicher, Merhteriee 4 , 1908 
DEI DAs SLT MeN 8 Wee) Eeatiae Pe evar teranatonee oat 4 1912 
dO ee OR p Ga OA RCO OCOD TRE aT Or Src Aare 4 1916 
TALE en Lee as eta darters ce cae 3 ; g 1919 
1 Bir AVR Ric Air pL a hin SITET RR eco 4 Deel IGOR face cre: Jan. 10, 1923 
MINISTRIES. 
Premier. Date of Formation 
.P. J. Chauveau 15, 1867 
CR COUNOU cae eee taceroasn eerie owe . 26, 1873 
Ge “B. ne Boucherville 22, 1874 
fl 5 Ie OLY erates tiestelate siaietsisisre « 8, 1876 
etic ER 30, 1879 
ie ee 31, 1882 
Aer depE VOSS weatorte aaistaist reticle» ck 23, 1884 
SEAO: Paillon eR ite eieraisersin no base 25, 1887 
MEP LOrelor ent ie ai aeie nes ase vie 27, 1887 
.C. E. B. De Boucherville 21, 1891 
idl O) ARNG Age cane eadno de ARORCCOor 16, 1892 
Am eS or eee RAS SN GN SET og EGney Ey Rupa Luy ier sea iclais tietela, e's eeiel sisi 12, 1896 
OD RD AC ROE: COR SEES TOT Heer ee Ione Hone PG Marchand (oo... sc0ccsnes e+ May 26, 1897 
De PON CIet PISRIO SCE DOO COON ETE ORETEOE ETOWe OUI ALOL Ute inc cncisisiielsleeraiciareceyn Oct. 3, 1900 
Oe He Oe DIDO MOP Cen a eCrIe Lali) Mite non! Veal Ciel tbh ye eens pO OUegODUGO Mar. 23, 1905 
ORS AS CARRE ASS ens eNOS eaeee Hon. Louis Alexandre Taschereau........ July 8, 1920 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1923—con. 
Tur TASCHEREAU (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office, Name. Appointment. 
Prime Minister and Attorney General] Hon. L. A. Taschereau........-........-- July 9, 1920 
Minister of Agriculture............... Hon. J. E. Caron Nov. 18, 1909 
Minister without Portfolio........... EonsgN. ero GAUiser, cc iitevere se: farenteeers Mar. 14, 1910 
Minister of Lands and Forests........ lon de. NRONCIOR ee crea seule yas e eee Aug. 25, 1919 
Minister of Public Works and Labour} Hon. A. Galipeault...........0......0005- Aug. 25, 1919 
Minister of Mines, Fisheries and Col- 
Mronizationswen tenes aa tk catenins FLOn dit bia bh Onra titi ct nmyrenteoe ae eisenicinn Aug. 25, 1919 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar..| Hon. A. David..............seceeeeeeees Aug. 25, 1919 
Minister ofsh/oadsie nies sse- aun neccine Hon.) MLVPerronepeniwe set caveat eee ere Sept. 27, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio........... Hom tht Moresuemesstscne eer ee cman Sept. 20, 1921 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of 
MunicipaltAtiairs:--.ceceecnes ee. FR OTINT sINICOUS aeks.ceer te ctatesia rs sinetaialease eres Nov. 23, 1921 
ONTARIO. 
LiruTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of z Date of 
Name, Appointment. Nore Appointment. 
Major-Gen. H. W. Stisted........... July Ls 1867||"Sir Oliver Mowattscjjncc. ee oo eka Nov. 18, 1897 
Wie iiowlandiie. ces eee July 14, 1868]! Sir William Mortimer Clark...... April 20, 1903 
olin Wen Crawl onc eet tartaetiee teri Nov. 5, .1878!| Sir John M. Gibson.............. Sept. 22, 1908 
DPRAnyMacdonaldsereenceeeen nie ee May 18, 1875]) Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie..... Sept. 26, 1914 
John Beverly Robinson............. June 30; 1880) Lionel BH. Clark...........:.....- Nov. 27, 1919 
Sir Alexander Campbell............. Feb. (8, 1887 Henry Cockshutt. ...22-2scee-ene Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 
LEGISLATURES. 
* Number of Date of Date of 
; Poeis aoa: Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
4 | Dec. 1871 
4 Dec. 1874 
4 | Noy. 1879 
4 | Jan, 1883 
3 Jan. 1886 
4 | Feb. 1890 
4 | Feb. 1894 
4 | Feb. 1898 
| 5 Aug. 1902 
2 Mar. 1904 
4 | Mar. 1908 
3 Feb. 1911 
3 Feb. 1914 
ti) Heb. Gs S1G1S. weno. Sept. 29, 1919 
4 Mars 9 Os cd920 a eens May 4, 1923 
MinIsrRIgs. 
Ministry. Premier. Date of Formation. 
ona. -ulacdonalld saat Wenecten 1867 
Hone Glake--eteess eee 1871 
Hon OmMowab.ennee nace 1872 
On PA Ou ELan yi eee eae ann era 1896 
oni Gi WiekLosste eee see Weenies 1899 
Honssird.ib aWihitneyaepeceme sree: 1905 
Hon. Sir William Howard Hearst . 2, 1914 
Hon. Ernest Charles Drury ) 14, 1919 
Hon. George Howard Ferguson......... July 16, 1923 
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10.—Lieutenant-Governors, Legislatures and Ministries of Provinces, 1867-1923—con. 


Tus FerRGUSON (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. Date of Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Education....] Hon. G. H. Ferguson................... July 16, 1923 
ELOTNO Ys GODOT AN Sacto. alekorcievmlsrcsire iat ELON AW Wigs NICK ensures aa ccm ae soc. July 16, 1923 
Minister of Public Works and Highways| Hon. Geo. S. Henry................000. July 16, 1923 
ibrouInGial ereasuren x... <des.<cncdewccisd ELON. WiccEDuER TI Ce eae nae tea ane cite cas July 16, 1923 
Minister om Mingsa nutes doseicttcc ae Hon: Charles: Me@rae.c.chcvs cee dss cs July 16, 1928 
Minister of Public Health and Labour..| Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey.............. July 16, 1923 
Minister of Agriculture................. HON VOUM ES mantle e ee aes oenieo. se 1923 
Provincial Secretary...........2..0.00% lone imcolMeGoldiet. ne... sc. pass 1923 
Minister of Lands and Forests.......... ELON IAIMOSIVWenlayONS ce scses Gens ote cc 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. ono Adame Beck tas cooencuerns 1923 
Minister without Portfolio............. TON eWhOs Ora wiON Gs acicteensisisicetecyarsrorns 1923 
Minister without Portfolio. . . Dr. Leeming Carr. 1923 
Minister without Portfolio REIRBE AC OOK Gi aE En Gi eriesieiecisicic « 1923 
MANITOBA. 
LiruTENANT-GOVERNOBS. 
Date of Date of 
mee. Appointment, ae Appointment. 
EUACE Pol Mrirel sb] 0%: 1 Co Lee ees peek fem Ye aa Miavinec OU STO idinG:. PatbeTrsOl eee cnn ciclelesele orey.c Sept. 2, 1895 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... Aprile 695918 72|) Sir DD. Wi. McMillan... ........... Oct. 16, 1900 
Alexander MOrris....ccsdecssseeecccs Decr- 2 1872S. WH. MeMillan......5........ May 11, 1906 
Joseph Ed. Cauchon..........0.0000- DecrmeZte SCO | Cameronisies occ ects deters Avigee al LOUD 
dares CAtKINSed eos serwige venneines Sept. 22, 1882) Sir James A. M. ‘Aalinisy. Oo oho Aug. 8, 1916 
TCS SUV OO ao srt cuesrasneh July 1, 1888]| Sir James A. M. Aikins........... lAug. 7, 1921 
1Second term. 
LEGISLATURES. 
: Number of Date of Date of 
seislature: Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
4 MWiarvelie 1871 ssc. Dec. 16, 1874 
ONG ie, CRI MEY Reames e Nov. 11, 1878 
TPB SD rank me LS TOS strc evens Noy. 26, 1879 
Asan 22m S SOx. inerrsere Nov. 138, 1882 
4 NERS alti AR soo peoke Nov. 11, 1886 
2 April VAISS 7) eisietevacie« June 16, 1888 
5 | Aug. ¢ 27, 1892 
3 Feb. 2 1895 
4 Feb. 6 1899 
4 Mar. 23 1903 
4 Jan. 7 1907 
3 Jan. 2 1910 
4 Feb. 9 1914 
gr Sept 1801914... 55: July 16, 1915 
5 Janes 1G, U9IG estes Mar. 27, 1920 
2 ingos. GPA Be pacaone June 24, 1922 
a eVanger (Ss Coan wuthesae _ 
MINIStRrEs. 
Ministry. Premier. Date of Formation. 
| ae An SOM RIOTO HNO PRE AR aC nage aie [EROS PARH ES OV.Gh cieteress siee cress iVetaha{ecetsyore errs Sept. 16, 1870 
2 BINAN Girard strates ces <iclecieleee i> Dec. 14, 1871 
3 Peis Tiekie Clankes.cue teen etac. 6 Mar. 14, 1872 
4 RIN POARAG UATE ie Wiretrints «sletersoleseicre July 8, 1874 
[eS Ate Ae RCAC TERE ee eee DRM IMOP gC Re anosetia toon bgoomaneD Dec. 3, ae 
Geleeee Jele srestch eres sia eels « ole acre te Hon. John Norquay.......-.+++seeesee- Oct. 16, ae 
Sac ATE Tne ee ala Case ae Se Hon. D. H. Harrison..........00+eesee- Dec. 26, hee 
BM Te tercvaralns « shaisleipiasatereta e/ Sits Shake fatisicters Hon. T. Greenway........sscsecccscees Jan. 19, 1560 
Se ian a ona Re ico eT Ok aelalere ates alate! Hon. H. J. Macdonald........+.++++>-> Jan. 8, re 
0 Oo SOF Ge GABLE LB OD LACT IR IEE ener Hon. Sir R. P. Roblin .......-...-005: Oct. 29, ate 
Teepe aretha aca are Ae wiatale oie clades tolwrelt Hon EN CPINOrrisi 605 ooo: 0! ve sinieens's May 12, hoe 
AD aatadtasstaa stance citts es claiaie.sce pieiotere sis cevataslgsaxe Hon. John Bracken............+-++++9:- Aug. 8, 2 
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Tue BRACKEN (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. : Name. Date of Appointment. 


Prime Minister, Railway Commissioner 


and Provincial Lands Commissioner.| Hon. John Bracken............e0se0000- Aug. 8, 1922 
Provincial Treasurer, Minister of Te!e- 

phones and Telegraphs............... onsh Mec lAGKie «cc cetlaa.centoasci aes Aug. 8, 1922 
Attorney General ay. cic cistern bain ion’, Fish Wek Lae as yrenieasecs sisters Reiss Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of iducation.., i... ossceee Hon 8, 1922 
Minister of Agricultureand Immigration] Hon. Neil Cameron 8, 1922 
Minister of Public Works............... Hon ey 1922 


Provincial Seeretary..........:..+..«.. Hon 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
Li©uTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


N ‘ Date of Name. Date of 
ae Appointment. ae Appointment. 


‘Acs ES HOTeOG A cations eae SO Sept. 1, 1905 || Sir Richard Stuart Lake......... Oct. 6, 1915 
Geo. Wir Browlescanen cence eee 1} Oct, wos 1OLO EboW. (Newlands: c.. acie tore reine Feb. 17, 1921 
LEGISLATURES. 

; Number of Date of Date of 

Lesislatare. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 

USt istovdes sion arenas dee coo ee eee 3 Mar. 29, 1906......... July 20, 1908 

DH. coat Awomemnetteciiods 3s ee ee ner 4 Mees AOVeL90Srase canes June 15, 1912 

Src OM See acts ede cote Ga Ee 6 Novl4, (101205 fe. ae June 2; 1917 

AE i taierel aoe Reet fac an ene ee Ay UsNowsete, OL vaca: ———,, 1921 
DUDE Foie ieee dias rca os oe ee - Mees. 18; 1921 Fs eae — 

MINISTRIES. 
Premier. Date of Formation. 

Hon: Walter Scothr caeneaeteow cieeeee ae Sept. 5, 1905 

eons Wie) MaiMar bin Sec seesioxteticcig sitieleicte Oct. 20, 1916 

Hons G eae Dunning s: .gencctdee neice cietens April 5, 1922 


Tur DuNNING (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 
2 SS SS SE 


Office. Name. Date of Appointment 


Premier, President of Council, Provin- 


cial Treasurer, Minister of Railways..| Hon. C. A. Dunning............s+0ee0++ Oct. 20, 1916 
Minister of Public Works and Minister 
oh Relephonesuine me peso con tewee: HonA- Pa MeiNa bimescoate nace nreceeses Dec. 10, 1908 


Minister of Education, and Minister in 
charge of Bureau of Publications and 


King’s Printers Office. ......-....«s: Hons Ss U.sliattarcpenriyates taee cites Oct. 20, 1917 
Minister of Agriculture, and Minister of : 
MunicipaleAtiairssameme nce, bene: Hon. C. Mis Hamilton nescence cat ste cts April 27, 1920 


Minister of Highways, and Minister in}. 
charge of Bureau of Labour and In- 


CUStTLes; Aes ee Cae mee Mite gene ctonicnc Hon.J. Gi Gardiner ccae-e> «1 Ay Sr! April 5, 1922 
Attorney General, and Minister in 
charge of Bureau of Child Protection} Hon. J. A. Cross.........seceeeeecerees April 5, 1922 


Provincial Secretary, and Minister. of 
Public) Heal thie temo ee eee Hon. Jaw sUihrichs, saseatecuser ance April 5, 1922 


SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 
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ALBERTA. 
LiIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of Name. Date of 
Appointment. Appointment. 
G@eorre Havin Bulyea.s, ..qce-0.c0e-n Sept. 1, 1905)) Robert George Brett............. Oct. 6, 1915 
George H. V. Bulyea................ 1Oct. 5, 1910)| Robert George Brett............. 1Oct. 20, 1920 
1Second term. 
LEGISLATURES. , 
au Number of Date of Date of 
eens Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 
«ST hat SB a REO OS IRIS SHES ARIE CERT IOS 4 Mar 1571906) 12... — —, 1909 
PUM ot p pe mre ach tay cia atchetann Wis heteies aie otelecs > 4 Reb a0 DOO re ccc Mar. 25, 1913 
OVUM EM Tee Hs Sewer e ot bite umes 5 Penta tO, Looe ase May 14, 1917 
Au lime raas ercterroesd «nae eed eatele THIS UE Ae Mine De 97 so LOL Sines ae <rcare June 28, 1921 
GLa Set tay avec ahs aad eeat iota te stare die wicialets - HGhior yO arr eG clare -- 
MInistRIEs. 
Ministry. Premier. Date of Formation. 
DO Ee OY da AMM ooh ts Bees SOM ae, wispeeeterer os Fons Alexa ub berton de). )e000.«,<seysfeasevs Sept. 2, 1905 
TRIER, Ss WARS 2-5 Se pr ae Hema rcnent onan lone Amalia slitOn seiieeon cracce sae 4st oe May 26, 1910 
ORG Set set eee: ci TRO. Pac sereieajaa Hon. Charles Stewart. 00.00.23 .cs+seses Oct. 30, 1917 
CE Cee 3.31 POR TED Sere Oe ean Hon. Herbert Greenfield............... Aug. 13, 1921 
Tur GREENFIELD (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 
Office. Name. Date of Appointment. 
Premier, Provincial Treasurer and 
Provincial Secretary................. Hon. Herbert Greenfield..............- Aug. 18, 1921 
Jan roe Gui earn carob nah earbee HonudebimBrownleess ie. seers se mieanere « Aug. 13, 1921 
Minister of Public Works............... Tate J\.5 INGER WE tun ghetido td odaacc Aoveso rae Aug. 13, 1921 
Minister of Agriculture................- Hon. George Hoadley................+- Aug. 18, 1921 
Minister of Bidweatlons cases scien ale TOD es Bre UB aKOP. ceils a\escielsls =k inielelel= Aug. 18, 1921 
Minister of Railways and Telephones..| Hon. V. W. Smith..............+-.-00- Aug. 18, 1921 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and d 
Minister of EiGaltines ends aces caiev sie = EL OTM EUR eLUOLGs of creitlolett eteirieselsle sieve asia: Aug. 138, 1921 
Minister without Portfolio............. Hon. Mrs. Walter Parlby............... Aug. 18, 1921 


ee  — — 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LiruTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

Deane. Appointment. x ne: Appointment, 
DARN eG, LIUCCH sneer ie bideite alloc te tes June 5, 1871|| Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbiniére..} June 21, 1900 
Albert Norton Richards............ June 27, 1876)| James Dunsmuir.........-+++++++ ay 11, 1906 
Clement F. Cornwall................ June 21, 1881|| T. W. Patterson........+-++++e+++ Dec. 3, 190 
ENE NGISGUS SET 1s, An ciscs nivinclerJareedore Feb. 7, 1887|| Sir Frank S. Barnard.........---- Dec. 5, 1914 
Hdvar Dewaney? . sacgarce tees csties Nov. 1, 1892|) Col. Edward G. Prior.......-.++- Dec. 9, 1919 
Dhomas Re Melnnes goo. icee.cc eines Nov. 18, 1897|] Walter C. Nichol.........++.+++: Dec. 24, 1920 
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LEGISLATURES. 
: Number of Date of , Date of 
Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 

Tete saci siete ere rrer ats eRe Al aac los 4 | SRebs Oye oe acme rae Aug.'80, 1875 
QU INS sree ic hereon Snctelan, 10) SiGe ete April 12, 1887 
ONC Aeienoet Marae Hue see CL ee ea = De wulyie 20, MLSS as cea June 13, 1882 
ACL ceccratiee ope eee ctl elute iviees Glnvorcuhe Geneon Ay lap Lobe uSsoueceen ae. June 3, 1886 
plas, Netra o —albe O Oee i eeoetre hak ia tie AN Wetlee 2ar LOOiteaeiee se May 10, 1890 
(OH Teees mee. na une at Sar En EE en CE DAs ails See eee i June 5, 1894 
POUT a sass tater eee Gea ae ME PNA 4. VeNovidl2, 1804e 2 ea June 7, 1898 
SUD Saew ce areee tie, Metre ers bc. scic tas claire: Oe PUES, OS Ue dee eer April 10, 1900 
OE Re eS eet ae Oo oa AMM Iuly 195 1900 ease June 16, 1902 
LOC DDR ee Ree here ere etc ne eee 3 INiowe1265 L903 seen Dec. 24, 1906 
TECH NEE Re ree te ery eh buena as fea ks Sy MN a reeeaeals ol 00 Gone ceraerer Oct. 20, 1909 
PTs coil SBS ERR A Data Sate mR Ay i 3 Neitee 20) 6 VOLO aan Feb. 27, 1912 
LITA ie aps oh cn ee, ime ne RR ih AP Tanerm Gtel Olona June 1, 1916 
MAGS ce mene Sach esttse tae ee ee Ar airbase als, LOU, ceerease- Oct. 23, 1920 

HD Ge eens Cera ore syste Ate cea a ey ihe baw2snd O21: wen aries _ 

MINISTRIES. 
Premier. Date of Formation. 

Hon. Jacke NieCreight ease sees Dec. —, 1871 
Eon. 2A aD ei@osmos soe ancmeee en ee Dec. 23, 1872 
Hons. GA Waillcemmnenstat ies esieaes Feb. 11, 1874 
Hon,-A\ ©. Bullsotis tac eter Feb. 1, 1876 
Hons: Wallen Si eee yen ae eee June 26, 1878 
Hons GR ABeavenis. iP aaqentewe section June 13, 1882 
FIONA eolnythee seen eee eeerice eee Jan. 28, 1883 
Honan is BIDaviennconscssceen te ten April 1, 1887 
Hon sRebsonas. 2 Ws eee Naas Aug. 3, 1889 
hone Dawiein yer actacn.ciiatiinssiettecate July 2, 1892 
Elon s Heeurnerec cote nrcelcdccinaer Mar. 4, 1895 
Hon, (© Ac Senalin ya erersc one tes rte Aug. 12, 1898 
FoniJos. Martin seen teehee Mar. 1, 1900 
Hon,J: Dimsmuiny secretes caeeee June 15, 1900 
Hon RG eberionenser tie: soen cee ee Nov. 21, 1902 
Hone Re wiC Brice sa tet nano ermerereee June 1, 1903 
Elon Wine es OWwSelseecreen ate tee Dec. 15, 1915 
Hon. Harlan Carey Brewster........... Nov. 19, 1916 
Hons John @)iviersccecse enh sentences Mar. 6, 1918 


Tue Ontver (PRESENT) MINISTRY. 


Office. 


Name. 


Premier, and President 
Provincial Secretary, 


of the Council 
Minister of 


Hon. John Oliver............. 


Education and Minister of Railways. 
-\ttorney General and Minister of Labor 
Minister of Lands.... 


Hon. 


Hon. J. D. Maclean....... 
Hon. A. M. Manson 


THE TERRITORIES. 


LizUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


a a eres Cau | 8 Se ne ee et ete 
SS ES 


Name. Appointment. Name 
At GSATChI DA deat Renee eee es May 10, 1870|) Joseph Royal............. 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872! C. i, M ackintaels Boe Carat 
Alexander! Morriston. cee eeeneeee Dec. 2, 1872) M. C. Cameron........... 
Dawid! lair eee ae ree Oct. dye L 876i Aly Ea Morgeteenesneenceten 
EdsariDowdneyaa se eee ee ee ree Dec 37a Soll GAG HiiE Or eobenntnn nee ran 


1 Second term. 


Date of 


eee ewe e eens 


ee eee ecw eees 


Mar. 6, 
Mar. 6, 
Jan, 28, 
Mar. 6, 
Mar. 6, 
Mar. 6, 
Mar. 6, 
Jan. 28, 


1918 


1918 
1922 
1918 


1918 
1918 


1918 
1922 


Date of Appointment. 


Date of 
Appointment 
geen July 1, 1888 
Raman Oct. 31, 1893 
a leatasaisis May 30, 1898 
es Oct. 11, 1898 
ester 1Mar. 30, 1904 
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LEGISLATURES. 
+3 Number of Date of Date of 
Legislature. Sessions. First Opening. Dissolution. 

EGU Ree ae eta tor tetera etienidass avicionne siete yer 3 (Oke. Gs SIRE Soccer By effluxion of time. 
BAO ere MRE woe eo roB Pe bea roith nob eisloe « CS ae | ADC a Gu ets eer Oct. 1, 1894 
ST PR Oe et See ch: ee sore Ae WwAntge 208. L805. Sees: Oct. 13, 1898 
cn 1 tes 2 pes co aa ER eS eet a April V4 1809) ee. . eek April 26, 1902 
BSA shy, Soe ote eam BON Ae Os Ee ied oe ne ea 13 Arad 6 ed GO pme es vate Aug. 31, 1905 


Norr.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, called the North- 
west Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old North- 
west Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When the 
area approximately comprised within their limits was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan in 1905, and these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the 
Dominion. The remaining areas (the Yukon Territory and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin 
med Mackenzie) are now administered by the Northwest Territories Branch of the Department of the 

nterior. 


Il1I.—THE CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER AND THE 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS-GENERAL. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, in maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the home government than that provided by occasional official visits or by 
correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position 
of agent of the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian 
colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt the plan, its legislature having appointed 
an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, 
Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 
1857. For some years after 1845 several of the colonies were represented in London 
by Crown Agents, appointed by the Secretary of State and paid by the colonies 
themselves. This system, however, was of but short duration. 

With the federation of the provinces in 1867, a new political entity was brought 
into existence, which could not avail itself of the services of the provincial agents. 
To overcome the inadequacy of the methods of communication between the Can- 
adian and Imperial governments (carried on at that time by correspondence between 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State) the position of Canadian High 
Commissioner was created in 1879 (See R.S.C., 1906,.c. 15). This official is the 
representative of the Canadian Government in London, appointed by the Canadian 
Government and clothed with specific powers as a medium through which constant 
and confidential communications pass between the Governments of Great Britain 
and of Canada. 

Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from November, 1879, until May, 1883, when he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896, Sir George 
Perley in 1914, and the present incumbent, Hon. P. C. Larkin, in February, 1922. 

Agents-General.—The older provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia still adhere to the practice of former days 
and are represented in London by Agents-General. These officials are appointed 
by the legislatures of the provinces under general authority given in the British 
North America Act and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to that 
of the High Commissioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties have 
tended to become of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 


, VI.—POPULATION. 
I.—GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911 and June 1, 1921. The population of Canada 
and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the absolute and 
percentage increases from decade to decade, is given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. ‘ 


1._Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the Census years 


1871 to 1921.1 
Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891, 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island....... 94,021 108,891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88,615 
NOVAS COLLAR teens vee ee 387,800 440,572 450,396 459, 574 492,338 523, 837 
New Brunswick............. 285, 594 321,233 321, 263 331,120 351,889 387,876 
Qiepec Pen en cieeen hn aante 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1,488,535 1, 648, 898 2,005, 7762 2,361, 199 
Ontariomerqes seem ede 1,620,851 1, 926,922 2,114,321 2,182, 947 2,527,292 2 2,933, 662 
VRATITCOD Heme Maier ence see 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 255,211 461, 3942 610,118 
Saskatchewan see san an o..ee - - - 91,279 492 432 757,510 
Albortac. amet e ocaionas = = = 73,022 374, 2958 588,454 
British Columbva yn. .ce 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 
Wukonwlerntonyensnetene es. = = - 27,219 8, 512 4,157 
Northwest Territories 4..... 48,000 56,446 98,967 20, 129 6, 5072 7,988 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - - 485 

Total:..............| 8,689,257 | 4,824,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8, 788, 483 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population by Provinces and Territories, 


1871 to 1921. 
Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
\ 

p.c. p.c '/p.c. p.c p.c p.c. 
Princerkicdwarcderslandiagy savas: ase ee 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 
Nova Scotia. PHS eicieenr ee CREE Ree R eR Tee 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 
Nie wel DUNS wile Baa netics taney caveecore trace cvosere 7:74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 
Quebec Ge cso bce eR aac OEE Tee SOE CT UP 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-87 
Ontario Bee rite Ratha tee i ittalerswatesicine ee te eaerh cee 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33°38 
Wianitola seen ee tie rae bts icons th 0-68 1-44 3:16 4°75 6-40 6-94 
Saska tele wale sunt scien tyacs ects es acai - - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 
Alberta......... DO IM NR ore, - - - 1-36 5-19 6-70 
Britisht © olummibakem rer oa ane otiee 0-98 1-14 2-03 3°33 5-45 5:97 
Muikonwlerntoryrnactmtr tattnic amon ke - - - 0-51 0-12 0:05 
Northwest Territoriest.................. 1-30 1-30 2:05 0:37 0-09 0-09 
Rovealk@anadianw\aivay eset emetic) - - - - - - 

100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-090 


100-00 
| 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces, according to the quinquennial census of 1916, is given on 


page 177. 


of population of Fort Smith (868) to Northwest Territories. 


2 As corrected as a result of the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 


8 As corrected by transfer 
4 The decrease shown in the population of 


the Northwest Territories after 1891 is due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, ana to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


. 
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3.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871 and 1921, and numerical 
increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. : 


Increase in each decade from 1871 to 1921. 


epee te sa as Popula- | Increase 
(a ion 
Tonitees, i. 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 Hot ten 
1871. o to ne ne ua 1921 1 
1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 : 921. 

Prince Edward I. . 94,021 14,870 187|ee—5, 809. 9,531) 15,0131) -88,615|) —=5 406 
Nova Scotia....... 387,800; 52,772 9,824 9,178 32, 764 31,499 523,837 136,037 
New Brunswick... 285,594 35, 639 30 9,857 20,769 35, 987 387,876 102 , 282 
Quehee cigely-os 00% 1,191,516 167,511 129, 508 160,363 356,878 355,423] 2,361,199} 1,169,683 
Ontario............ 1,620,851] 306,071! 187,399] 68,626] 344,345] 406,370] 2,933,662] 1,312; 811 
Manitoba.......... 25, 228 37,032 90, 246 102,705 206,183 148 , 724 610, 118 584,890 
Saskatchewan..... = = = 91,279] 401,153] 265,078] 757,510) 757,510 
Alpertaic) ccc. = = = 73,022] 301,273) 214,159] 588,454] 588.454 
British Columbia..| 36,247| 13,212] 48,714 80,484]. 213,823] 132,102 524,582] 488,335 
Yukon Territory. . - - - 27,219} —18,707 —4, 355 4,157 4,157 
Northwest 

Territories! .... 48,000 8,446 42,521) — 78,838} —13,622 1,481 7,988} —40,012 
Royal Canadian 

INT NG elo eaneese = - = = - 485 485 485 

Canada....... 3,689,257 635,553 : 508, 429 538,076] 1,835,328) 1,581,840) 8,788,483] 5,099, 226 


4.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and increase per cent 
by decades from 1871 to 1921. 


apaine Per cent increase by decades from 1871 to 1921. Per conee 

alee Yao Paxistl 1881 1391 too iesig yy eee 

to to to to 
187k. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, | years. 

Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 15-82 0-17 —5-33 —9-23 —5-46 —5+75 
INOW SCOURS Atk ote e cent tess 387,800 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 35-08 
New Brunswick.............. 285,594 12-48 0-01 3:07 6-27 10-23 35-82 
Ollebeo: rc snae sae scotia. 1,191, 516 14-06 9-53 10:77 21-64 17-72 98-17 
OTEATIO arrest Peace es fis 1,620, 851 18-88 9-73 3-25 15:77 16-08 80-99 
MSN TOD aie, 2 etererersts eins Seseoed 25, 228 146-79 144-95 67-34 80:79 32-23 2,318-42 

Saskatchewan...............+ = = - - 439-48 53-83 - 

AAD OR LAT ee elasere boti as stubs ae = = - = 412-58 57-22 - 
British:'Columbia.. o2. 5.0.02: 36, 247 36-45 98-49 81-98 119-68 33-66 1, 347-24 

Yukon Territory. 230..0..22- = - - - —68-73 —51-16 - 
Northwest Territories!....... 48,000 17-60 75-33 79-66 —67-67 22-76 —83-36 
Canada}. seocckees: 3,689, 257 17-23 11-76 11-13 34-17 21-95 138 -22 


Early. Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada. The year was 1665, the census that of the colony of New France. Still 
earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are extant; 
but the census of 1665 was a systematic “nominal’’ enumeration of the people, 
taken on the de jure principle, on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation, and 
conjugal and family condition. A supplementary enquiry in 1667 included the 
areas under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled 
that in Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of 
France and England from the first year of the nineteenth), and that in the United 
States as well the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive 
St. Lawrence colony in instituting what is today one of the principal instruments 


of government may call for more than passing appreciation. 
1 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separa- 


tion therefrom of immense areas to form the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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The census of 1665 (the results of which occupy 154 pages in manuscript, still 
to be seen in the Archives at Paris, with a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 
3,215 souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. 
By 1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians collected in villages. 
By the end of the century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next, 
twenty-five years. Not to present further details, it may be said that at the time 
of the cession (1763) the population of New France was about 70,000, whilst another 
10,000 French (thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were 
scattered through what is now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The British population of Nova Scotia was at this time about 9,000. 

After the cession, our chief reliance for statistics must be laid for half a century 
and more upon the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though 
censuses of the different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. 
British settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf Provinces and in Ontario dates 
only from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the 
end of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population 
of Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted Province 
of Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, 
and the addition of the Maritime colonies brought the total well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the population of 
the different colonies as follows:—Upper Canada (1824) 150,069, (1840) 482,159; 
Lower Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, 
(1840) 156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island 
(1822) 24,600, (1841) 47,042. 

The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a “Board of Registration and Statistics,’ with 
instructions “to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publish- 
ing the same,” and providing also for a decennial census. The first census there- 
under was taken in 1851, and as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in 
Canada over the past seventy years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, 
especially in Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the 
years following Confederation, again, there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 
and 1881 (which included several] lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 
p.c. In neither of the two decades next following, however, was this record equalled, 
either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. 
With the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately 
five and a quarter millions, or twenty times that of 1800. 

Twentieth Century Expansion.—It is within the confines of the present 
century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population has taken 
place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the “last 
best West.” The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded to ~ 
the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and traversed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties and nineties. But though western 
population doubled with each of these decades, it was only with the launching of a 
large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement and pro- 
duction became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally 
striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Hastern Canada, which 
formed the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, 
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_ was the heavy inflow of British capital—a total of two and a half billions of dollars 
within a dozen years—which went to finance the large constructive undertakings 
(chiefly railway and municipal) which characterized the movement and which 
represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in search of cheap and 
abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 to 1911, in brief, 
form the: decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement just 
mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly to 
over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In the ten 
years 1901 to 1911 it totalled over 1,800,000, and though at least a third of these 
were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily attracted by the 
railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the never-ceasing and 
natural ‘‘drag” of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy people), it formed 
the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population of Canada registered 
in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth of any other country 
during the same period. The movement was continued and even intensified in the 
first three years of the second decade of the century, after which a recession set in 
to which the outbreak of the war gave a new and wholly unexpected turn. Never- 
theless the decade which closed with the census of 1921 again showed over 1,800,000 
immigrant arrivals in Canada, and though the proportionate loss of these was very 
heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative gain for the decade 
was again among the largest in the world. 


The Census of 1921.—According to the final results of the 1921 census, the 
total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1921, was 8,788,483, as compared with 
7,206,643 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,840 or 21-95 p.c. in the decade, as 
compared with 34-17 p.c. during the decade from 1901 to 1911. Reduced as is the 
rate of increase during the past ten years, it is higher than the rate of increase in any 
other of the principal countries of the British Empire except Australia, where the 
rate was only slightly greater, and considerably higher than that of the United 
States. 

The countries which comprise the British Empire, as also the United States, 
have on the whole suffered much less in actual loss of life from the war and its 
consequences than have the continental countries of Europe. None of them has 
actually declined in population during the period, as many continental Huropean 
countries have done. Their percentage increases, however, have in almost all cases 
been lower than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and 
Wales increased between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 
4-93 p.c., as compared with an increase of 10-89 p.c. in the previous decade; Scot- 
land, again, increased only from 4,760,904 to 4,882,288, or 2-5 p.c., as compared 
with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. 

Of the oversea Dominions, New Zealand increased from 1,008,468 to 1,218,270 
or 20-8 p.c., as compared with 30-5 p.c., while the white population of South Africa 
increased from 1,276,242 to 1,522,442 or 19-3 p.c. On the other hand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade 
of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 
5,436,794 in 1921, or 22-04 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. The population of 
the continental United States increased between 1910 and 1920 from 91,972,266 
to 105,710,620, an increase of 14-9 p.c. as compared with 21 p.c. in the preceding 
decade. 

Considering now the Dominion of Canada itself, it becomes evident from 
Tables 1 and 2 that in this country, as formerly in the United States, there is a 
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distinct movement of population from East to West. In the decade from 1911 to 
1921, there occurred in the four western provinces an increase of population from 
1,720,601 to 2,480,664,or 44-2 p.c., while the five eastern provinces increased from 
5,471,023 to 6,295,189, an increase of 824,166 persons, which, though absolutely 
larger than the figure for the West, constitutes an increase of only 15 p.c. over the 
1911 population. The same conclusion may be deduced from Table 2, which shows 
that while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c. and in 1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the 
country dwelt west of the lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24, in 
1901, 12-02, in 1911, 24-09 and in 1921, 28-37 p.c. On the other hand, the three 
easternmost Maritime provinces, which 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. of the popu- 
lation of the Dominion, had in 1881, 20-14 p.c., in 1891, 18-22 p.c., in 1901, 16-64 
p.c., in 1911, 13-01 p.c., and in 1921 only 11-38 p.c. of the population. Ontario 
and Quebec—the old pre-Confederation Province of Canada—still remain the chief 
centre of population, their population being in 1921 60-25 p.c. of the total as com- 
pared with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 
1901, and 62-90 p.c. in 1911. In other words, the net result of the half century 
has been that in 1921 only three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in 
these provinces as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 

In 1881 the “centre” of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it is probably in Simcoe county, Ontario, at the present time. 

The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada in 
1921 are given by sex in Table 5 


5.—Area and Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 


and 1901. 
Population, 1921. 
Land , 
Provinces and Districts. area in Per 1911. 1901. 
sq. miles. | Males. | Females.| Total. sq. 
mile. 
Canada ts. .oh. kicodsccuince 3,603, 909.001) 4,529,945) 4,258,538) 8,788,483 2-44) 7,206,643) 5,371,315 
Prince Edward Island.... 25184-3621 44,887 43,728 88,615 40-56 93,728 103,259 
KanpS oe ndaenes U sotvictels lolita ers 641-18 10,570 9,875 20,445 31-88 22,636 24,725 
Pringovuemen cece rato 778-23 16,026 15,494 31,520 40-50 32,779 35,400 
@neens: Pree akenc wk cnn 764-95 18,291 18, 359)- 36,650 47-91 38,313 43, 134 
Nova Scotia................ 21, 068-001 266,472 201,360 523,837 a4: 86 492,338 459,574 
Antigonish and Guys- 
OxOUI ime occ orice 2, 212-00 13,988 13, 110 27,098 12-25 29,010 31,937 
Cape Breton North and 
Wi GCTOLIA .tedies stelaieeus 1,355-10} + 16,031 15, 294 31,325 23-11 29, 888 24, 650 
Cape Breton South and 4 
Rich MOndeen esses 1, 210-90 39, 759 36, 603 76, 362 63-06 66,625 48, 602 
Colchester...... oi 1,451-00 12,647 12,549 25,196 17-36 23,664 24,900 
Cumberland..... 1, 683-00 21,072 20, 119 41,191 24-47 40,543 36, 168 
Digby and Annapolis.... 1, 983-65 14, 633 14, 332 28,965 14-60 29,871 80,579 
Halifax no and County 2, 123-38 48,455 48,773 97, 228 45-78 80, 257 74,662 
Lamitax chi ramesisterinmee tte 1, 229-00 10, 165 9,574 19,739 16-06 19,703 20,056 
Inverness 1,408-75 12,421 11,387 23,808 _ 16:90 25,671 24,343 
Kings..... 864-00 12,045 11,678 23,723 27-45 21,780 21,937 
Lunenburg 1, 202-00 17,295 16,447 33, 742 28-07 33, 260 32,389 
IGLOUS caine ate vee 1, 124-00 20, 537 20,314 40,851 36°34 35, 858 33,459 


Shelburne and Queens.... 2,022-48 11,9138 Li 22 23,435 11-58 24,211 24,428 
Yarmouth and Clare..... 1, 198-99 15,511 15, 663 31,174 26-00 32,097 31,454 


Norr.—The land areas here given for the provinces and electoral districts are as measured by a plani- 
meter on the map, and include the areas of small lakes and other waters which have not been measured, 
1 By map measurement. 
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Provinces and Districts. 


New Brunswick........... 
MC larlo biome kh scstesws =. 


Restigouche and Mada- 

waska 
BIR OVval een IM Le RAS ee 
St. John City, County 

Bnd eAMb erties 
Victoria and Carleton... 
Westmorland... aes 


Quebec: Me 8 Fi iio.3 sia acters 


1 BUETCONEEE 0 etn OL) eR 


ROL ype et ine tee iste 
Chambly and Verchéres.. 
Ghamplamse. 
Charlevoix-Montmorency 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon 
Chicoutimi-Saguenay..... 
Wompton int. codon. 
Woarchesters je. sees 
Drummond & Arthabaska 
Gaspé 


LOCHel aay eek aes eatecer 
Hi 


Joliette 


Labelle 
Laprairie and Napierville 
L’ Assomption-Montcalm. 

Laurier-Outremont, AR ase 


Matane te yoe.2 Ae 
BI ESANTIC Wioe ee ca ves kites 
MLUISSISGUOHt ctes iss atheros 
Montmagny.............. 
INGKEE Bio dcomonaneedpocnes 


Quebec South............ 
Quebec West............. 
URICHEOUR sccm ces Matra s: 


St. Hyacinthe-Rouville... 


1 By map measurement. 
organized parts. 


§2373—10 


and 1901—continued. 


Population, 1921. 


Land 
area in 
sq. miles. 
Males. | Females.| Total. 

27,911-001) 197,351] 190,525) 387,876 
1, 283-40 10, 853 10, 582 21,435 
1,869-81 19, 697 18, 987 38,684 
1, 778-02 12,317 11,599 23,916 
4, 740-60 17,354 16,631 33, 985 
4, 542-56 22,258 20,719 42,977 
2, 855-53 16,698 15,380 32,078 
1, 302-88 33, 764 35,339 69,098 
3,402-64 17,706 16, 194 33,900 
1, 442-18 26,959 26, 428 53, 387 
4, 693-74 19,755 18, 666 38, 421 
690, 865-001! 1,180,028) 1,181,171] 2,361,199 
783 +36 9,085 8,080 17, 165 
346-14 9,003 9,032 18,035 
1,891-04 27,320 26,521 53,841 
147-03 9,805 10,083 19,888 
652-64 10,665 10,525 21,190 
2,192-74 9-927 9,890 19,817 
3,463-61 14,879 14,213 29,092 
488-15 7,024 6,447 13.471 
337-00 17,285 17,358 34, 643 
1,497-95 24, 760 23,249 48,009 
4, 303-09 14, 642 14, 232 28,874 
626-52 13,582 13, 149 26,731 
492, 140-742 47,182 43,427 90,609 
1439-04 16,945 15, 340 32,285 
941-60 15,038 13,916 28,954 
1, 197-82 22,816 22,007 44,823 
4,551-47 20,945 19, 430 40,375 
- 26, 746 28,054 54, 800 
- 35, 828 37,698 73,526 
1,023-18 22,020 21,521 43,541 
86-94 44,178 45,119 89,297 
3,013-50 12,700 13), 213 25,913 
1,037-50 IM 137 10,877 22,014 
2,948-80 18,931 16,996 35,927 
319-20 10,352 9,713 20,065 
4,448-40 14, 225 14,093 28,318 
- 34,201 37,846 72,047 
378-12 14,459 13,855 28,314 
271-83 16,523 16,800 DoTODD) 
772-80 9,097 8,762 17, 859 
726-40 10,992 10, 845 21,837 
58-10 32,298 32,635 64, 933 
2,940-00 8,609 8,336 16,945 
3,495°67 18,795 17,508 36,303 
780-16 17,161 16,472 33, 633 
375-21 8,887 8,822 17,709 
630-13 11,341 10, 656 21,997 
626-07 14, 841 14, 854 29,695 
126,437-193 25,169 21,032 46,201 
6, 722-91 17,350 17,102 34,452 
2,799-59 15, 234 15,896 31, 130 
2-20 17,836 20,494 38,330 
3-59 12,239 15,467 27,706 
116-66 18, 349 19,644 37, 993 
193-10 9, 289 9,475 18, 764 
1, 224-32 21,693 20,555 42,248 
2,089-44 13, 865 13,655 27,520 
- 25, 884 26,165 52,049 
- 14,823 17,571 32,394 
- 38, 276 40, 644 78,920 
520-58 17,910 18, 844 36, 754 


Includes part added by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, 


70-60 


ior 


351,889 
21,147 
32, 662 
24,376 
31, 194 


32,365 
31,491 


63, 263 
32,990 
44’ 621 
37, 780 


2,005,776 
16,766 
18,206 
51,399 
20,802 
21, 141 
19,872 
98, 110 
13,216 
28, 715 
39, 824 
97,972 
26, 562 
65, 888 
29, 630 
25,096 
41,590 
35,001 
51, 937 
44,884 
37,917 
56, 855 
23,911 
20,888 
30, 115 
19,335 
28,506 
44,264 
25,275 
28,913 
16,435 
22, 158 
33, 796 


16, 509} 


97,539 
31,314 
17,466 
17,356 
30,055 
31,479 
30, 260 
28, 046 
30, 922 
24) 163 
30, 506 
19,810 
39,491 
93, 951 
41,541 
34, 794 
45, 141 
35,473 


1901. 


331, 120 
22,415 
27,936 
23,958 
28,543 


22,897 
32, 832 


62, 684 
30,446 
42,060 
37,349 


1,648,898 
16,407 
18, 181 
43/129 
21,732 
18,706 
19,980 
24) 495 
13,397 
24,318 
32,015 
25,813 
27,562 
48,291 
26, 460 
21,007 
38,999 
30, 683 
53,673 
14) 193 
33,851 
21, 966 
22,255 
19,099 
22,291 
19,633 
26, 996 
13, 237 
24, 686 
26,210 
14/439 
20,039 
12, 402 
15,813 
18,521 
23, 878 
17,339 
14,757 
27; 209 
28, 127 
24: 176 
24, 381 
28, 645 
21,833 
24° 397 
18,576 
34, 137 
21,636 
41, 225 
47,653 
10,391 
34, 950 


3Jncludes un- 
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Provinces and Districts. 


and. 1901—continued. 


Population, 1921. 


Quebec-—concluded. 
Stns AICS Me eerie: 
St. Johns and Iberville... 
St. Lawrence-St. George. 
Sten Maric avacactiaaen. 


MAUI Ce se Re wor etacieine': 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges...... 
Westmount-St. Henri..... 
Wrichity Jen mane ites secesic 


Ontario Weer ec ne eeoee 
Algoma: Hasina sates 
Algoma Westies rcs seein: 
BYANt Cee. Wotainceiees 
IBrantionrd scr acwiemelretes 
Bruce INOVih\ cece. se sree 
Biriiee Soucoees.. cero see 
Carle toner morc ces ete 


ilgin Basten es as. aires 
ipilein WesGenccenn. smenene 
Hissex INOLth hie... ccs cliche 


VON pert cine cette 


Grenville hieetenc csc dete tes 
Greve Northices cn.aces eee 
Grey Southeast.......... 
Inaildamands.@ae5..0 ate ae 
PELQECON Se peer ee aie serene 
Hamilton Hast........... 
Hamilton West........... 
Hastings Mast............ 
Hastings, West............ 
EiuronlNonthiverss.. sees 


Sines Ones ose neektin 
Hamibtondaste,- +. sekee 
Lambton West........... 
Wana ke eM. FE tia preretets 
ees os eee seine he 
Lennox and Addington.... 
Lincoln 
London 


Maskokayeevee.e es daneoe 


Norfolk Maes os erate 
Northumberland......... 
“Ontario North..c.s.. >. + 
Ontario South......4..... 
Ottawa..... Godanent socinee 
Oxtord North’;.....0.-2. 
OxtordiSouth eae eee een 


1By map measurement. 


Land 
area in 
sq. miles. ; 
Males. | Females.| Total. 

- 20,462 21,981 42,443 
403-02 11,943 iby (a) 23,518 
- 18, 150 18, 762 36,912 
- 30, 842 33, 133 63,975 
567-20 12,970 12,674 25, 644 
237-59 15,148 15,638 30, 786 
432-47 11,714 11,666 23,380 
1,806-18 22,638 21,672 44,310 
781-82 16,972 16,936 33,908 
2,568-05 25,488 25,407 50, 845 
336-75 10, 969 10,651 21,620 
c - 29,785 33, t24 62,909 
2,297-27 11,424 10, 426 21,850 
393-12 9,432 9,408 18,840 
365,800-00!| 1,481,890) 1,451,772) 2,933,662 
20,678-17 22,815 17,803 40,618 
22, 153-98 18,332 15,344 33,676 
334-23 10,180 9,905 20,085 
86-86 16,364 16,928 33, 292 
950-95 10,684 10,188 20,872 
699-46 11,904 11,509 23,413 
650-87 16,751 15, 922 32,673 
556, 64 7,996 7,419 15,415 
576-11 12,338 12,050 24,388 
628-98 12,457 12,172 24,629 
362-52 8,872 8,434 17,306 
357-58 13,860 13,818 27,678 
239-27 37,111 34,039 71, 150 
467-53 16,129 15, 296 31,425 
12, 784-68 21,5738 18,088 39,661 
1,595-91 10,672 9,718 20,390 
697-33 19,528 19,045 38,573 
462-83 8, 266 8,378 16, 644 
669-79 15,395 15,272 30,667 
1,038-03 14,610 13,774 28,384 
488-13 10,889 10,398 21,287 
362-69 12,748 12,151 24,899 
2-69] 24,983} 24,8371 49,820 
3-54 18,893 20,405 39, 298 
1, 291-41 11,997 11,075 23,072 
1,031-57 17,1380 17,321). 34,451 
660-11 11,657 11,883 23,540 
635-31 11,692 11,856 23,548 
818-50 26, 645 25,493 52,139 
3°54 11,666 12,438 24,104 
647-81 13,084 12,717 25,801 
575-57 16,976 15,912 32,888 
1,137-99 16, 332 16,661 32,993 
899-68 17,338 17,571 34,909 
1,169-77 9,638 9,356 18, 994 
332-41 24,874 2d, WoL 48,625 
6-65 25,364] © 28,474 53, 838 
481-00 14,581 13,413 27,994 
752-14 12,678 12,355 25,033 
1, 585-38 10, 153 9,286 19,439 
11, 157-32 31,508 27,057 58,565 
634-26 13,305 13,061 26,366 
704-29 15,012 15,500 30,512 
504-82 7,875 7,545 15,420 
347-69 15, 762 15,312 31,074 
4-75 43, 232 50,508 93, 740 
410-56 12,232 12,295 24,527 
353 +99 11,138 11,102 22,285 


1911. 


44,057 
21,882 
38, 883 
62, 521 
23,976 
93,211 
20,765 
36, 430 
29,018 


36, 153 
20,439 
56,088 
21,171 
20,387 


2,527,292 
37, 699 
98,752 
19,259 
26,617 
23,783 
26,249 
24,417 
17,740 
25,973 
26,411 
17,597 
26,715 
38, 006 
29, 541 


32,158 
21, 944 
38, 226 
17,545 
33, 957| 
31,934 
21,562 
22,208 
39, 793 
37,279 
24,978 
30,825 
26,886 
26,097 
49,391 
20,660 
28, 827 
29, 109 
34,375 
36, 753 
20,386 
35,429 
46,300 
23,465 
27,300 
21,233 
43,679 
27,110 
32, 892 
eet; 140 
23,865 
77, 182 
25,077 
22, 294 


1901. 


42,618 
20,679 
21, 889 
40,631 
23, 628 
18,426 
18,998 
29) 185 
26,816 


29,311 
20,373 
40, 960 
19,589 
21,506 


2,182,947 
25,211 
17,894 
18,273 
19,867 
27,424 
31,596 
22,880 
21,086 
28,350 
27,570 
17,901 
25,685 
28, 789 
29,955 


18,461 
24,746 
40,580 
21,021 
33,003 
36,587 
21, 233 
19,545 
24,000 
28, 634 
27,943 
81,348 
30, 966 
30, 854 


23,339 
31,387 
20,971 
24,931 
29,147 
33, 550 
18,390 
92,018 
59, 140 
25, 644 
22. 760 
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5.—Area and Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 


and 1901—continued. 


Population, 1921. 
Land 
Provinces and Districts. | . area in 1911. 1901. 
sq. miles. | | Per 
Males. | Females.| Total. sa. 
: mile 
Ontario—concluded. ; / 
Parkdale ee cee ae = 38,820]  41,960/ 80, 780 2, 59,609} 22,303 
PATE SOUNC Gea. 22 ie ees 4, 336-00 14,716 12,306 27,022 6-23 26, 547 24,936 
Gel tes Pee sc AOIA as 468-51 12,371 11,525 23,896 51:01 22,102 21,475 
(PertbeiNorthee.cvts se. 429-77 16, 223 16, 238 32,461 75°53 30,235 29, 256 
Perth South see. tes me « 409-81 9,315 9,067 18, 382 44-85 18,947 20,615 
Peterborough East....... 891-38 7,101 6,615 13, 716} 15-38 15,499 16,291 
Peterborough West....... 553-81 14,382 14,936 29,318 52-93 26,151 20,704 
Port Arthur and Kenora.| 207,570-90 24,136 19,164 43,300 0-21 39,109 10,526 
IPEOS COLE Mee tees ok 8 is IAs 494-29 13,429 13,049 26,478 53-56 26,968} 27,085 
Prince Hdwanxd \.cctes- ++: 390-40 8, 288 8,518 16,806 43-04 te 150) 17, 864 
Renfrew North........... 1,057-81 12,339 11,617 23,956 22-64 23,617 24, 556, 
Renfrew South........... 1, 644-95 13, 765 13, 296 27,061 16°45 27, 852 27,676 
HB vietstell he OU anh aire bse eS 698-68 22,084 21,329 43,413 62-13 39,434 35, 166 
Simcoe Bastia. s. .diaees 529-39 18,888 18, 234 By 122 70-12 35,294 29,845 
Simcoe North........ Aue 574-88 11,227 10,873 22,100 38-44 24,699 26,071 
Simeoe South:....)5..5-. 558-61 12,655 12,155 24,810 44.4} 25,060 26, 399 
aDoarits Keon oa. ©. eae kee. 46, 211-00 30,219 21,349 51,568 1-11 37,380} 3,918 
Toronto,Centre: 2. .)....... - 25,326 26,442 51,768 - 54, 792 45,888 
orontowbastwenr.. sk 5. = 31,096 33, 729 64,825 - Day 712) 36, 763 
Toronto North........... - 32,378 40, 100 72,478 - 51,318) 20,766 
‘oronto: South. 7. sche ..> = 19,335 18, 261 37,596 - 43,956 38, 108 
WorontoiWesten...2820h-. - Bon 35,680 68,397 - 57,804 41,069 
WVHCLORIGUAER cots oss ete 2,834:23 17,621 16,374 33, 995 11-99 36 , 499 38,511 
Waterloo North.......... 273-20 20,591 21,107 41, 698 152-62 33,619 27,124 
Waterloo South........... 242-63 16,440 17,128 33,568 138-35 28,988 25,470 
VV el etry tee ie ek cetera nse ote Ines 387-27 36,360 30,308 66, 668 172-14 42,163 31, 588 
Wellington North......... 580-46 10,182 9,651 19,833 34-16 22;,292 26, 120 
Wellington South......... 438-88 17,161 17,166 34,327 78°21 32,200 29, 526 
Wentworthe pes... tikokes 451-97 32,574 31,875 64,449 142-59 34, 634 26,818 
Mork Wastes een ctaicene 64-52 38-163 39-787 77,950) 1,208-15 32, 864 8,478 
BV OLR INOWGhi wears 430-56 11,840 11,296 23,136 53-73 22,415 22,419 
SOU SOULE aan) ete ales.s 202-28 49,572 50,484 100, 054 494-63 31,933 18, 964 
MOV Westenc.ctne tacts « 158-52 35,361 35,320 70,681 445-88 35, 831 17,905 
Manitoba..............6..- 231, 926-001 320, 567 289, 551 616,118 2,63 461,394 255,241 
Brandon eet te nse 2,914-06 21,315 18,868 40, 183 13-78 39, 734 25,047 
SD EWU) cl abit ky ere ne eA 5, 468-75 19, 254 16,228 35,482 6-49 23,358) 12,617 
ASG APE diye tame ae nea 1,979-96 15,652 14,269 29,921 el lieeneDL ONS 26,899 
Macdonald. eae tasensDul 195) SYS 2, 390-90 12,936 10,888 23,824 9-96 ae 802 17,324 
Marquette: . scr. 2. ones 5, 454-24 22,433 18;821}-— 44, 254)" 7°56 32, 384 20,435 
Neepawa 3,491-53 15,464 12,892 28,356 8-12 23,923 19,140 
INe sonata tearast erento A 173, 975-18 10, 705 9,101 19,806 0-11 11,737 2,359 
Portage la Prairie........ 1, 710-22 12,027 10,227 22,254 13-01 22,059 14,969 
POW CM CIOL = tencrin stent: 4) 261-36 15,819 13,489 29, 308 6-87 24,276 14,129 
Selkirlke, was, es wt GAs e 10, 689-84 29,639 25/756) «.~ 58, 395: 5:18 32,653 16,443 
ROUTES ect gp rete: oe ae rch 3, 586-35 14,341] . 12,069) - 26,410 7-36 27,133 22,634 
mune elela ate Ate vst Ub, 944-15 30, 935 27,935 58,870 3-69 37,247 20;290 
oe enter e: 39,125)  ~ 37,345 76,470|) 58,903 } f 
Winnipeg North......... 59-46 32,060} 30,897 62,957 j 3, 347-71 45, 682 42,925 
Winnipeg South.....:..... 28, 862 30,766] ? 59,628 35,525 J 
Saskatchewan............. 243, 381- 00| * 413,700 343,810 757,510 3:12 492,432 94 2209 
VA SBinvS OLA eee nt-stacads sae 5, 850-86 18,8381)" 15,958 34, 789} 5-95 31,975 9,098 
SAP ULOLOL Gl teen aarmer eons 6, 651-96 18, 561 15,080 33, 641 5-06 21,667 1,355 
form Dold merase aise: sa: 8, 320-95 30,300 24,925 55,225 6-63 36,617 1,652 
SSIOCLOUS LO Vee eteth aera: 11,264-30) 25,758) 19,014) 44,772 3-97 22,229 os 
Last Mountain............ 7,085-51| 27,731] 22,324] 50,055 7:06) 33,098 1,575 
Mackenzie:............... 5,856-34| . 29,907 25,722 55, 629 9-49 36, 940 11, 984 
Maple: Creek... dsvecmiee ccc 15, 149-09 31,318 24,746 56, 064 3-70 19,730 1,473 
M0086 JAW iasescs ee niece a+ 5,591-12| 27,3876) 23,027) 50,403 9-01, 31,552 3,725 
North Battleford.. .72, 000-00 26,121 21,260) ...47,381 0-66 24,330 4,579 
* Prince Allbert........ ..|. 76,499-00 31,054 25,775 56, 829 0-74)... 35,839 16, 644 
Oa Avpelle sinc. ds occas 4,458 -06 18,819 16,017 34, 836 7-81 30, 470 17, 138 
OL SS a ae a 2,063-25| 26,395} 23,582] .. 49,977 24.22). 44,202 6, 581 
SAGO Hert fl chet accie pla 4, 554-69 23,261 20,174 43,795 9-62 82,318 10,874 


i1By map measurement. 
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5.—Area and Population of Camada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1921, 1911 
and 1901—concluded. 


) 


Population, 1921. 


Land 
Provinces and Districts. area in. |---| _ 1911. 1901. 
sq. miles. Per 
Males. | Females.}| Total. sq. 
mile 
Saskatchewan—concluded. 
Saskatoonseeecccstines. 3,453-38 28, 862 26, 289 55, 151 15-97 31,633 2,964 
Swift Current............ 7, 958-48 29,220 24,055 53,275. 6-69 28,691 484 
Wey. burbieiee,. concen ere 6, 051-89 19, 826 15, 862 35,688 5-89 31,081 abe yp 
Alberta: sgaecitic,. tere bes 252,985-00!| 324,208) 264,246] 588,454 2-33| 374,295 73,922 
BALE sEUVeDe sen <ueicaenions 13, 191-90 27,483 21,690 49,173 3-73 26,352 597 
Bow Rivervets.-:ae eee 11, 259-86 32,460 22,896 55, 356 4-92 27,304 1,565 
Calzaryaislstus «..ctes ues 2,0383-59 23,819 21,176 44 995 22-13 35, 163 5,526 
GaloaryaWVestes, ....) sewer. 4, 630-00 PP TER) 21,608 44,341 9-58 30,023 3,546 
Edmonton Hast.......... 57, 172-40 30,719 25,829 56, 548 0-99 30,926 7,685 
Edmonton West..........] 112,497-43 41,947 32,320 74, 267 0-66 35,386 7,641 
Methbridgen-serte..ceeseas 5; 498 - 33 21,072 16,627 37,699 6-86 29,487 5, 995 
Macleodl ee’ sauee see 9,017-00 18,976 15,032 35,008 3°77 30,779 8, 228 
Medieme: Haiti... 2. es. 12' 497-00 23,982 19,197 43,179 3-46 24,697 3,185 
EB ere WIE Cele) ay amen ete Searhces 13-431-84 27,426 22,203 49, 629 3:69 37,507 7,568 
Strathconasme caste eee 5, 309-09 22, 682 19, 838 42,520 8-01 28,355 12,635 
MiGtoria tn acct acoa etre 6,386 -45 30,909 25, 830 56, 739 8-88 38,316 8, 851 
British Columbia. . .| 353,416-00| 293,409| 231,173) 524,582 1-48} 392,480) 178,657 
Burrard sasessee oo kiees 620-79 34,387 35,535 69,922 112-63 48, 493 1, 267 
CaAmMbHOO Peete keearee 164, 693-50 23,934 15,900 39, 834 0-24 26,541 29, 155? 
Comox-Alberni..........- 18, 227-46 20,665 11,344 32,009 1-75 19,739 8,444 
Fraser Valley............ 304-95 17, 054 LIS GO 7 28,811 94-48 22,645 8,219 
Kootenay East........... 13, 367-11 11,983 7,154 19,137 1-48 22,466 8,446 
Kootenay West........... 12,979-11 16, 880 13,622 30,502 2-35 28, 373 23,516 
Nanaimo.. ee 2,717-00 26,079 21,931 48,010 17-67 31, 878 22,293 
New Westmnister.. an 6, 102-41 25,059 20, 923 45,982 7-54 29,384 14, 855 
SKeCNA creek clear Oee 123; syle 19,083 9,851 28,934 0 23 22,685 13,013 
Vancouver Centre........ 5-73 34, 867 26,012 60,879) 10,624-60 60, 104 27,010 
Vancouver South......... 32-24 23,439 22,698 46,137} 1,431-04 70,446 1,520 
WAC LOra ttt sic renee 7-50 20, 107 18,620 38,727) 5,163-60 31,660 20,919 
VialO cs pte ae. ee 10, 462-06 19, 872 15, 826 35, 698 3-41 28,066 8 
SVwkonteret acer utinadeanne. 206, 427-00 2,819 1,338 4,157 0-02 8,512 27,219 
Northwest Territories...... 1, 207, 926-00 4,129 3, 859 7,988 0-007 6,507 20,129 
Royal Canadian Navy..... - 485 - 485 - - - 
Canada..............|3,603, 909-00} 4,529,945] 4,258,538] 8,788, 483 2-44) 7,206,643) 5,371,315 


1 By map measurement for provinces and electoral districts. 
2 Includes Yale District. 3 Included in Cariboo District. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1921 (7.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area), is shown by provinces and for the country 
as a whole in Table 6. Generally speaking, the density of population decreases as 
one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province of Quebec reduces 
the density of its population to the low figure of 3-42. As among the nine provinces, 


the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island and least in British 
Columbia. — 


6.—Density of Population in Canada according to the Census of 1921. 


Prince Hdward dsland ic mcs cls > dates eels errs 40°56 NtSaskatehewariee ac .rcctemvseiealaicrstomncteetete 3-12 
NoVaiScobiaks.ce scree sacle ween ck 24.86 pA berta, Ament tien bis. lotcielee snc nteeete 2-33 
New, Brunswichkae.. viene cis on aeons 13:90: ||#British Columbian... eeeeotes arte ter 1-48 
Quebec tae kbnsocc eerste scree teers ie lece ar 3°42 WOYukon Perritory ssc. salem wal oacersutets 0-62 
Ontario jE ei. tea Oe cos bee 8-02 || Northwest Territories.................. 

Manitoba “raje.seciscie erent EE a ies 2-63 
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Elements of Growth.—The lack of comprehensive and comparable vital 
statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigration, 
makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population is due to natural 
increase and how far to immigration. The following estimate (Table 7) may, 
however, be of interest. During the last decade, in addition to some 60,000 Can- 
adians who died overseas and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United 
Kingdom, there were also great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them 
recent immigrants—who left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country 
and of her allies in the Great War and did not return. The estimated figure given 
for emigration in the decade 1911-1921 may therefore be regarded as of a distinctly 
abnormal character. 

%7.—Movement of Population, including estimated Natural Increase, recorded Immi- 


; “orleans estimated Emigration, for the intercensal periods 1901-1911 and 
1911-1921. 


Decades and Items. No. 
Decade 1901-1911— A 
Opa ION AC ONSUSTOLA DELL: LO U1e nat tee Mtuca smepsisitetnere ss aie so.c:e:a aio(elosehduel stein aperelsl ajprarars drei 5,371,315 
Natural increase (1901-1911 inclusive), estimated... .............0ccceecee eee ceser erences 853, 566 
AMIS Atom CAPII Leal QOMbO WL Vac sgh OLE) sn terrensreaus tere ass oletele: tors: ccere ticle avercle ovehc eyeteye hayere ic 1, 847,651 
EL Ota neee eral tata Se ee AE YA rare La elo sPerictelo aiaisknieio s.08 dy a add a cremmsinnls« 8,072,532 
Populations © CHSus/Ol gue eel OM eee ep oy teeta terete ee tavacetetic e <iciotevara 0ic/si wlc}o oie ofeteressteierereoeve 7, 206, 6438 
Emigration (April 1, 1901 to ‘May LTO UI) Mes OMIM AT CO a teehee. ceiaa ts +:aaerec eels cine tizetes 865, 889 
Decade 1911-1921— 
ODM SELON MO CNSUS Om OL teers cepa area ac stare, aetviava wiereeic tee welll: bo3 caidieis athens bran snahaletores ee 7, 206, 643 
Natucalancreasen(f 911-1021), eabunracedeusta ch nicsctckuteetaenscs eM Is c+, aceheis) aus.¢.¢'0/0: a aiadd-aislais etsiatere oe 1,150, 659 
AEP ALLONG MNS ack O Lb bo Wha ¥759:h:, a Od) rsteran pererete varote re teieeaianeiereratetcealelay 6:00 «eS dee avn Seraraatels 1,728,921 
DO Gel ee sattee Neacan ge Ree Sen ESV REIR oT aNO TEV NCEE ove rexel Tovats: Oa'e\averetAD vee wrevareierees 10,086, 223 
OU LAvrOne Censusore UO ley 10 Mh) cia ey eeRNe ay Pin min aets siaiafelfeyats ros cts svelesaiara/a.a sccieterdla lalate a a/are 8, 788, 483 
Emigration (June 1, 1911 to June iF 1921), OSUUR SLO Cee ee Me: NE. k O8 occ lanes aye pboeeeenebaearae 1,297,740! 
obo tinTHipOpulaitons LOU -00lihen. cnc cee a SeN tte oiciev Pe AOR ot w Ssate Mettacdshers seins o'e tole e.aeipisleealees 1, 835,328 
Wet ratnuin population, 1 GUL 1001 @ see nrepen arate einen aicicls Nae sails s oslg seen e's CaGlcaele caas 1,581, 840 


1 This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
eensus is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (8) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the last of these causes results in a general excess of male over female 
population. Both of these phenomena are exemplified in Table 10. 

In Canada there has been such an excess of male population from the com- 
mencement of its history, the first census of 1665 showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 
females. As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes 
became smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population after about 
1680 was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when the 
English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
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mencing, there weré 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the country. At the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower 
Canada, and ‘499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper 
Canada, and since Confederation the same. phenomenon of considerable excess of 
males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. The great immigration 
of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called the 
“masculinity” of the Canadian population (i.e.,:the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz:, 6-07 p.c. in 1911. 
The great war, however, both checked immigration and took some 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives'as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
culinity of our population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
population. Thus masculinity in the country as a whole and also in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, has been since 1911 on the decline—a phenomenon 
which must be regarded with satisfaction, since an approximation to equality in 
the numbers of the sexes is desirable both in the interests of morality and also as 
promotive of the birth rate (an important consideration in a country where the 
density of population is only 2-44 to the square mile). In Table 8 statistics are pre- 
sented, showing the number of males and females in each of the provinces and 
territories at each census since 1871, while Table 9 shows the proportions of the 
sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population. The statistics of Table 10 show 
the position,of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to mascu- 
linity. 


8.—Sex Distribution of the Peeple of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1921. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 

Provinces. —_—__—_———_——— 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Prince Edward Island........ 47,121 46,900 54,729 54, 162 54, 881 54,197 
INO Vaio CObiateneee a enn 193,792 194,008 220,538 220,034 227,093 . 223, 308 
New Brunswick.........+...-. 145, 888 139,706 164,119 157,114 163,739 157,524 
Quebec re lem cacte coset 596, 041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
ONTAIIO Seni enti avetin citer 828,590 792, 261 978, 554 948, 368 1,069,487 | 1,044, 834 
Manitobacuchiercsticecoeaeaite 12, 864 12,364 35, 123 PHN BY 84, 342 68, 164 

Saskatchewan = = = = = - 

Albertans sk ree eeen ine = = a = = - 
British) Columbias.7.4..60-4.8 20,694 15, 5538 29, 503 19, 956 63, 003 35,170 

Wulconthernitonyaneeeeeeee ee - = = = - - 
Northwest Territories.,....... 24,274 23,726 28,113 28,3383 53,785 45,182 
Canada: )-cce ume 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 | 2,372,768 

1901. 1911. 1921, 
Provinces. 

Male. Female. - Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Prince Edward Island........ 51,959 51,300 47, 069 46, 659 44, 887 43,728 
NGvaiscottaseuarrcse: snc e 233, 642 225, 932 251,019 241,319 266, 472 257,365 
New Brunswitke..anied.-o.:: 168, 639 162,481 179, 867 172,022 197,351 199,525 
QWebee c. Share tects cciee oie ak 824,454 824,444 1,012,815 992,961 1,180,028 | 1,181,171 
Ontariose eee ease 1,096, 640 1,086,307 1,301, 272 1,226,020 1,481,890 | 1,451,772 
Manitoba... ,sciet dene cieiee odent 138,504 116, 707 252,954 208, 440 320, 567 289,651 
Saskatchewan. jaecastse selec 49,4381 41,848 291,780 200, 702 413,700 343, 810 
Alberta..ctt. ucts , 41,019 32,003 223,792 150,503 324, 208 264, 246 
British Columbia. 114, 160 64,497 251,619 140, 861 293,409 231,173 
Yukon! Territory..aseereneteeee 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 
Northwest Territories......:.. 10,176 9,953 3,350 Spee 4,129 | 3,859 

Royal Canadian Navy........ = = = = 485 - 


Canada ..2 ao snqrecee: 2,751,708 | 2,619,607 | 3,821,995 | 3,384,648 4,529,945 4, 258, 538 
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9.—Proportion of Sexes per 1,000 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1921. 


1 White population only: 


Nore.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
. Excess Excess Excess 
Eaovances. iNtales Fe- | of Males Males. Fe-);| of Males Male. Fe- | of Males 
: "| males, over males. over €s-| males, over 
4 Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island....] 501 499 25) 1508 497 6 504 496 8 
ING Sr SOOUMBDS ors wrens siecsune 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick........... 5112 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 
QED OC Et LA Seca te asere anche: 500 500 = 499 501 =2 500 500 - 
ONPAMOM Med aoe eres 511 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
Manttoban. wcactesusatte a 510 490 20 |» 564 436 128 553 447 106 
Saskatchewan............. - = = - - - - - - 
ANP EIta ms teey Sloe sides = - =) - - - - 
British Columbia......... 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 
Yukon Territory.......... = = = = - - = - - 
Northwest Territories....} 506 494 12 498 502 —4 543 457 86 
Canad aieecirissasiee 507 493 14 506 494 12 509 491 18 
1901. On 1921. 
ae Excess Excess Excess 
Provinces. Mates Fe- | of Males® Males.|_Fe- | of Males Males,|_ Fe- | of Males 
‘|males.} | over *-lmales.| over ‘|males.| over 
Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island...... 503 497 6 502 498 4 507 493 14 
ING VES COLI, Utsler e fe 508 492 Gite O10 490 2 509 491 18 
New. Brunswick,......2..... 509 491 18 511 489 22 509 491 18 
HG EC nN. sees cerita tacts 500 500 - 505 495 10 500 500 - 
OREATSO se tere eae macho 502 498 4 515 485 30 505 495 10 
HEANIGOD aA: ee Nee wae ease dea 543 457 86 548 452 96 525 475 50 
Saskatchewan.....:.c0.25005 541 459 82 592 408 184 546 454 92 
LD OE tae ae eee cen ar 562 438 124 598 402 196 551 449 102 
British Columbia........3.. 639 361 278 641 359 282 559 441 118 
Yukon Territory............ 848 152 696 765 235 530 678 322 356 
Northwest Territories...... 506 494 12 515 485 30 517 483 34 
Royal Canadian Navy...... = - - - - - | 1,000 1,000 
Canada ses. .b. a8 512 488 24 530 470 60 515 485 30 
10.—Masculinity of the Population of Various Countries. 
Tixcess of Excess of 
males over males over 
Country. Year. | females in Country. Year. | females in 
each 100 each 100 
population. population. 
Argentine Republic............ 1918 Toe EL SDAIN Aes eaters c/neck Marron aces 1920 —1-34 
Gagadant ss oeeetewa ese sens 1921 3-00- ||Switzerland 1910 —1-62 
. Union of South Africal......... 1921 DOD SWE TATICO vyenes. erases tering aisle osteo ee 1911 —1-74 
ROHAN Ss Shas erecvors totee es aps injaahe 1921 DOSS S Wed elleierns ce stoned ater cae 1920 —1-76 
Wew Zealand .cas.anacsceee es 1921 BO Bm teulin Same ees avec codes, states sensi et2 1911 —1-81 
United States of America......| 1920 is Siena weaves ccsine crave eo amierere 1919 —2-12 
PAAISLEALIA Sen ih soe oie = sinister 1921 HOG | Dye ortehd eo, conegensoaooremebn® 1921 —2-44 
TVCTANG ey tee 4 Stone ie wah ty hata. 1919 EOSm INorweverec: vs cea cette snc gets 1920 —2-60 
Roumania 1915 Os 7O# SCOULANG ee tnn..cly cet aan on ytets 1921 —3-79 
ASASEAT ha) onc, vias (sear abaya Wacko abasieieveies 1920 (Doan ane aac ao eaniee CC OURGneOL 1920 —4-24 
Bulgaria 1920 (oie) Wemiscthwosonunne taped cdoeneoe 1919 —4-49 
Chile..... 1920 —0-57 ||/England and Wales...........- 1921 —4-54 
Greece 1920 (66) ||| OLANG crmtinines.« cities omic aie aie 1920 —4-66 
Netherlands 1920 —0-67 ||German Empire............-. 1919 Se Ihs 
Belgium 1920 fhe Lam HIEVUSSI See aiaic) a clurstelsieic Sole ela'aisieze 1920 —4-78 
POL EUR alee ite clarinet cities ele yersrase 1911 —5-08 
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3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 11 are given in summary form, together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, 
legally separated and not given, for the six censuses since 1871. Especially notable 
is the larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly attribut- 
able to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. Note- 
worthy also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in recent 
years. The reader should also consult in the index the heading ‘‘Divorces in Canada, 
1868-1922,” for the number of divorces granted in each year since Confederation. 

The conjugal condition of the 1921 ‘population is shown by provinces in Table 
12 and by age-groups in Table 13. 


11.—Conjugal Condition of the Population by numbers and percentages, as shown 
by Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


: Legally Not 
Sex. Single. Married. Widowed. |Divorced.| Separ- Given Total. 
ated. : 

1871— 

Male berragersrciclecrtne 1,183,787 543,037 37,487 - - - 1,764,311 

Bemaleytechsc con 1,099, 216 542,339 79,895 - ~ - 1,721,450 
1881— 

Miaile serene: ae 1,447,415 690, 544 . 50, 895 - - - 2,188, 854 

Memale: i scesn. osae 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 = - - 2,135,956 
1891— 

Males cmyteeel: cleats 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 - ~ - 2,460,471 

OTH. Lo aora ge ase 1,451, 851 791, 902 129,015 - - = 2,372,768 
1901— 

Mialeuarsocerts: tact ar 1,748,582 928,952 73,837 337 - - 2,751,708 

BHemale. is c2ckcwc. 2 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - - 2,619, 607 
1911— 

Ia ere sic actatiois Scie 2,369,766 | 1,381,853 89,154 839 1,286 29,097 8,821,995 

Pemsle sco. scieest a 1,941,886 | 1,251,468 179, 656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384,648 
1921— 

Male pine seceets taal 2)608,.704 1,698,395 1195708 3,670 1 9,418 4,529,945 

Hemisileteeatc...teee 2,378,844 | 1,631,761 236, 522 3,731 1 7,680 4,258,538 

p.c. p.c. p.c. pc: p.c. p.c. p.c. 

1871— 

Vi eal @ is gate ans atajerstitac 67-10 30-78 2-2 - ~ - 100 

Memale.aateeen eo < 63-85 31-51 4-64 7 - - 100 
1881— 

Ni aie <a | sisistaretsvers 66-12 5 2-33 - - - 100 

Hem ales .cde sme nes 62-59 82-28 5-13 ~_ - 100 
1891— 

INET pacer td aid ace 65-09 32-36 2-55 - - - 100 

HMemalei A aasees st. 61-18 33°3 5-44 - - 100 
1901— 

Males: .2..ccmseeeiin 63-55 33-76 2-68 -01 - - 100 

HGIVAIO. 3..cc avast 59-70 84-52 5°77 -01 - - 100 
1911— 

Males. . a2. neee 62-01 34-85 2-33 -02 -03 “76 100 

Hemales ss ccsesceor 57-37 36°97 5-31 02 05 +28 100 
1921— 

Males ieee ices ete 59-57 87-49 2-64 -09 ~ +21 100 

Bemaletnne. «soe, 55-86 38-32 5-55 09 - +18 100 


1 Legally separated included with divorced. 
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12.Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced, Legally Separated, and not given, by Provinces, Census 1921. 


, Males. 
Provinces. : 
Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced!|Not given} Total. 
Prince Edward Island........... 27,6384 15, 668 1,549 24 12 44, 887 
Nova Scotia 162, 835 94, 808 8,440 217 172 266,472 
New Brunswick 121,428 69,674 5,918 125 206 197,351 ° 
Quebeohs tase stats 736, 144 406,540 82,912 603 3, 829 1,180,028 
@NCARIO eso. sieve 828,538 607,186 42,954 1,185 _ 2,077 1,481,890 
WERT CODA eee iciarcs cies ccc cece 196,072 117,480 6,472 246 297 320, 567 
Saskatchewan 263,186 142,431 7,456 337 290 413,700 
PN OYE Ghy ent eee MR ee 199,741 117,081 6, 667 413 306 324, 208 
British Columbia..........¢4...- 159,629 125, 656 7,118 547 459 293,409 
SY, UKOneL OFTILOLY: 4s sadosretean deren 1, 808 735 152 22 102 2,819 
Northwest Territories........... 1,460 935 66 1 1,667 4,129 
Royal Canadian Navy.......... 279 201 4 - 485 


ee een 1,698,395 119,708 4,529,945 


Females. 


Provinces. is 
Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced!|Not given Total 

Prince Edward Island........... 24,717 15,616 3,358 18 19 43,728 
NO VaDsCoviaik Ss acca tatiana 144, 859 93,384 18,752 210 160 257,365 
New Brunswick g.cec0ss esse en 109,670 | 68, 860 11,676 106 213 190,525 
Quchecaretet haan, cn erates Ag 720,362 399,271 57, 809 758 2,971 1,181,171 
Ontario ncn) tose <A ee 759,901 589,518 99, 259 1,369 1,725 1,451,772 
Mami CO arden taster ete one 162,928 113,795 12,349 260 219 289,551 
Saskatchewan. ........isic ee. 258 196,499 136,270 10,567 233 241 848,810 
PAU Or tebe eee nn tree crn ee eee here 143,958 110,190 9,607 289 202 264, 246 
BritishuGolumbiain. eas. tees 114, 199 103, 483 12, 846 483 212 231, 173 
Mukonl erritoryicce sees ee nes 582 576 78 4 98 1,338 
Northwest Territories.......... 1,169 848 221 1 1,620 3, 859 

Ota Le see. 2,378,844 | 1,631,761 236,522 3,731 7,680 4,258,538 


1 Includes ‘‘legally separated.”’ 


13.— Conjugal Condition of the Population, 15 Years of Age and Over, 1921. 


Total Single. Married. Widowed. Divorced.| Unknown. 
Age Periods. popula- isa aa = eee 
tion. Number. ao Number. aoe Number. Ee Number. | Number. 
15-19— 
Wales eras. a 403, 259 400,929} 99-4 2,275 0-6 28 _ 6 21 
Females.........: 398,559 371,969] 93-3 26, 364 6-6 175 38 13 
20-24— 
IN Siles et ap tine wr 350, 984 287,438} 81-9 62,812] 17-9 600 0-2 87 47 
Females.......... 360, 227 205,886] 57-0 152,605) 42-4 1,971 0-6 244 21 
25-29— 
Wales hansen tt aah. 347,645} 165,836) 47-7 178,994) 51-5 PAs IY | NOT 234 62 
Bemales? il ssis. 338, 874 97,394) 28-7 235,513] 69°5 5,027 1-6 424 16 
30-34— 
Males tys.\see ae: 343, 263 95,571] 27-8 242,444) 70-6 4,789 1-4 387 72 
Memslesess J. ccna 309, 623 53,090] 17-2 247,409) 79-9 8,592 2-8 517 15 
35-39— 
Niales. yd tetaas 342,313 68,726] 20-1) 265,917) 7727 Tg LOB ny e221 470 97 
MemMales : <-> caniw.)- 290,080 37,907| 18-1] 240,088] 82-8 11,497} 3-9 576 12 
40-44— 
please $25 sie 286,470 47,273) 16-5} 230,132] 80:3 8,488} 2-9 556 71 
Females.........- 240, 666 28,634} 11-9 197,768} 82-2 13,773 5:7 478 13 
45-49— } 
MAIOS see caistraisie © 236, 896 33,463} 14-1 193,384] 81-6 9,542) 4-0 455 52 
Females.......... 198, 133 22,054) 11-1 159,028) 86-3 16,611} 8-4 424 16 
50-54— 
IMGIOS Rs, ss 8s areas 195,141 25,163} 12-9! 158,616] 81-3 10,863) 5-6 457 42 
Females...:...... 166, 817 18,810} 11-3] 126,183; 75-6 21,438] 12-9 370 16 
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13.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, 15 Years of Age and Over, 1921—concluded. 


Single. Married. Widowed. | Divorced.| Unknown. 
, Total 
Age Periods. popula-_ |_——-A | ce ype ww | _|H 
tion Ae 
Number ep Number pha’ Number. ast Number. | Number. 
55-59— 
Males Sea. cerrrenet: 148, 137 16,876) 11-4 119.693} 80-8 11,191 7-6 349 28 
Females.......%.- 132,167 13,634} 10-3 94,061} 71-2 24,198} 18-3 266 8 
60-64— 
Males <cecummetes 126, 400 13,916) 11-0 98,588] 78-0 13,578] 10°7 300 23 
ema) 6s. bemen cee 112, 885 12,037| 10-7 70,275| 62-3 30-366] 26-9 186 21 
65-69— 
Mialesen.d tatty esp 90,621 8,514 9-4 68,125} 75-2) _ 13,770] 15-2 183 29 
Memaless. can... 81,383 8, 109 9-9 43,234} 53-1 29,913) 36-8 112 15 
70-74— 
Males’. scree cesttoncy: 60,581 5,302 8-8 41,786} 68-9 13,352) 22-0 107 34 
Females.......... 56, 850 5,983} 10:5 23,152) 40-7 27,642) 48-6 54 19 
75-79— 
Males st paar tsca. 35,584 2,800 7-9 21,645) 60-8 11,082) 31-1 44 13 
Females.......... 35, 767 3,642) 10-2 10,302} 28-8 21,787) 60-9 21 15 
80-84— 
Mailles: i. eee steee 18,137 1,335 7-4 9,171] 50-6 7,604) 41-9 19 8 
emalesmn eae: 19,465 2,038} 10-5 3,552) 18-3 13,849) 71-2 1435 3 
85-89— 
IMACS <5 wstanten nena 7,142 485 6:8 2,913} 40-8 3,728] 52-2 8 8 
Hemales: nce: 8, 237 816 9-9 961) 11-7 6,457] 78-4 2 1 
90-94— 
Moatles:§, s..kce were 1,8¢0 129 7:2 589} 32-7 1,079} 59-9 2 1 
Memiales, +2448, 2,380 228 9-6 195 8-2 1,949}; 81-9 1 7 
95-99— 
Males nacs.ceMltroverets 412 17 4-1 123} 29-9 271| 65-8 = 1 
Remaless scons 565 55 9:7 40} 7-1 470} 83-2 - 
100 and over— 
Males: acaene deur 90 4 4.4 34) 37-8 51| 56-7 1 
inemalegzes eee ene 93 5 5-4 2 2-2 86) 92-5 - - 
Age not given— 
Males: 5 heer cren j1, 601 1,508} 13-0 1,154 9-9 125 1 6 8,808 
Females.......... 9,676 1,002) 10-4 989} 10-2 221 2:3 5 7,459 
Total, 15 years and 
over—1 
Males (i sctetns esc 2,994,875) 1,173,777| 39-2) 1,697,241) 56-7 119,583 4-0 3, 664 610 
ital sben gauges 2,702, (71 881,791) 32-3) 1,630,732] 59-2 236,301 8-6 3,726 221 
Total all ages....... 8,788,483] 5,077,598| 57-8) 3,380,156) 37-9 356, 230 4-0 7,401 17,098 
Malesia ioasencen 4,529,945] 2,698,754} 59-6) 1,698,395) 37-5 119, 708 2°6 3,670 9,418 
Mem aless jeer net 4,258,538] 2,378,844) 55-8! 1,631,761] 38-3 236,522 5-6 3,731 7,680 


1 Exclusive of ages not given. 
Norr.—Ages of persons legally separated are included with divorced. 


4.—Dwellings and Families. 


In 1921 the number of occupied dwellings in Canada, exclusive of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, for which the statistics are not available, was 1,768,129 
and the number of families 1,901,227 as compared with 1,408,689 dwellings and 
1,482,980 families in the same area in 1911, and 1,018,015 dwellings and 1,058,386 
families in 1901. 

The average number of persons per dwelling in 1921, as respects the 8,775,853 
persons in the nine provinces, was 4-96 as against 5-11in 1911 and 5-23 in 1901; 
this would imply that the Canadian people are not less adequately housed than in 
the past. The average number of persons per family was 4-62 in 1921 as against 
4-85 in 1911 and 5-03 in 1901, indicating a continued decline in the average number 
persons constituting a household. 
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14.—Number of Dwellings and Families in Canada by Provinces, as shown by the 
Census of 1921. 


Provinces. Dwell- Fam- Provinces. Dwell- Fam- 
ings. ilies. | ings. ilies. 
No. No. No. _ No. 
Prince Edward Island......... 18,628)  18,801ISaskatchewan...............:. 163, 661 168,555 
Novarscotiat learns ..cm setters O25 807 MOST 28 Albertar ca.teacs ees ciaces. 136,125) © 141,190 
New Brunswick............... 70,428 76, 949||British Columbia............. 123,003 134, 040 
Quehecrt terse se ya. eet 398,384] 442,356] Yukon Territory.............. - - 
Ontario:>:. :.: SRI CRER ESC ra 637,552) — 681,629||Northwest Territories......... ~ - 
Manito Dace is acest ties cee 117,541] 128,984 —~ 
Total sa3..05835 & strase 1,768,129) 1,901,227 


a 


5.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 15), no fewer than 287 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada 
were children under 10 years of age and over half the total population (526-76 out 
of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing urbanization of 
population, the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded 
as a liability rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, only 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. 
In 1921, however, 239-68 per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age 
and 434-82 per 1,000 under 20 years, the increase since 1911 being probably 
attributable to the decline in the proportion of adult immigrants to the total popu- 
lation. 

Again, the change in the age distribution of the population of Canada since 
1871 may be illustrated as follows: taking the Canadian who in 1921 was at the 
median age (i.e., had exactly as many of the population younger than he as were 
older than he), we find that as nearly as can be estimated, this Canadian was in 
1921, 23-943 years of age. Taking the males alone, their median age was in 1921, 
24-732 years, while the median age for females was 23-173 years. Now, taking the 
population of the four original provinces as taken at the census of 1871, and securing 
its median age, as nearly as can be estimated we find that that age was for the total 
population 18-799 years, for the male population 18-777 years and for the female 
population 18-821 years. Thus the Canadian of median age with exactly as many 
people younger as there are older, was in 1921 5-144 years older than in 1871—a 
fact mainly attributable to the smaller proportion of children in the population in 
the more recent year, but partly to the longer average period of life. 
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15.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 
1911 and 1921. 


Age Periods. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Wnder liycar ices. 5-110 30-567 28-019 24-922 24-497 25-734 23-859 
I SAVY OaTObralanasie escent 115-649 108-508 99-963 95-211 97-413 96-486 
ap “Monanncnehagoton 140-691 128-251 121-242 114-663 108-685 119-334 
MUSE ee gnbaticacbooa 239-854 227-404 219-712 210-906 191-585 195-138 
Mews) MEF ceonsonaanenador 171-436 175-957 178-080 173-550 189-335 159-041 
Alberoih GAY Sau AnGneaat opneAd 111-404 113-099 122-079 129-259 141-938 146 -246 
Cy UD ose ctandonosaar 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 100-071 109-480 
SO! See 2b oc scananacsorc 54-788 58-086 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-080 
60 and over...... Soap soce 55-128 ° 63-269 70-141 76-396 71-027 74-915 
INOUBAV OM erates siete sisi s-ateiels seis 0-487 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-421 


16.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods by Provinces, 1921, 


ewith Totals for 1911. 
erowinces 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 years Age not 
3 years. years. years. years. and over. given. 
+ +— + 
Prince Edward Island....... 218-83 204-31 312-33 203-79 60-24 0-50 
NOVAISCOUlAa anaes et eteee - 229-58 208-32 331-50 182-53 47-26 0-81 
New Brunswick............. 247-07 213-41 327-19 172-58 38-53 1-22 
Quebecsssi hese aie eons 264-22 219-26 335-09 150-52 27-08 3-83 
Ounitarion.-checesieseen he 55 207-66 180-66 377-44 197-82 34-87 1-55 
Manitoba sevecete cnet. sete 258-99 197-44 379-89 145-82 16-87 0-99 
Saskatchewan.......ccse000: 289-93 190-67 382:89 | - 123-82 11-65 1-04 
VAIS OR UE xe cer clorstet eaeyalors ete 262-36 183-38 400-39 141-18 11-70 0-99 
British Columbia........... 198-31 158-07 424-57 198-89 18-42 1-74 
Canada, 1921!.......... 239+ 68 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-11 2:42 
Canada, 1911).......... 231-83 191-59 385-35 158-08 28-12 5-09 


1The statistics for the Yukon and the Northwest Territories are not given in the table, but are included 
in the total population of Canada. 


17._Male and Female Population of Canada by Age-Periods, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911 


and 1921. 
1881. 1891. 
Age Periods. 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 

UGS REV ONT Se teysicinia ta tenralots 61,704 59,473 1215177 61,308 59,149 120,457 
TN COT Rcd tren des aay Seas ee 50, 298 48, 288 ~ 98,586 52,160 50,833 102, 993 
BEV CATS rs cticis Were. eis ofele.a:bielsvs 65,187 63,069 128, 256 65,465 63,898 129,363 
DEVAL SH its aaa letiae aaiateloats 62,217 60,455 122,672 63, 854 62,047 125,901 
A VEOTS Svar acccnltantsaieieis oot 60,616 59, 144 119,760 63,328 61,563 124,891 
Total under 5 years.... 300, 022 290,429 590,451 306,115 297,490 603,605 
DUCOMED! VCRTS calei'e aiviete tee ors 281,216 273,446 554,662 |) 297, 385 288 , 605f 585,990 
TOO aA es Se i ecietareats +0 Ae ore 259, 154 247,728 506, 882 279,889 269,287 549,176 
LO TeOid Olea menace ayes cieacs 287, ole 239,281 476,598 258 , 325 254,412 512,737 
DOME OEE WO, 25 rade Netto 211, 634 DATs ied 429,405 237,144 235,913 473,057 
Asp copy A" a C8 ans JU ae ree ree 165, 339 166, 236 SL, obo 194,531 193,115 387 , 646 
OUEtO:GE IE Ga BAe hitnt are tector 131,051 129,538 260, 589 163 , 866 155, 724 319,590 
BLP Ce ey eee AAS ee AN ems 115,029 113,515 228, 544 139, 899 130, 551 270,450 
AQ OMA a ee Ie ete cae sare 97, 807 95,537 193 , 344 118, 954 112,685 231,639 
45 too) Soe ees. eres 86,784 82,364 169, 148 100,827 94,992 195,819 
tO Roney. e aC ME A cog arar 72,046 68, 762 140,808 87,861 83,565 171, 426 
HOMOTDO MOF | teen, ete c ace 57,379 53,027 110,406 66, 887 63,088 129,976 
60: to Gta Sei ce ye cites ¢ 52,006 | . 45,354 97,360 62,819 57,403 120,222 
65: TOLOO Te ae asminnicctres c 36, 544 32,052 68,596 44,717 40,172 84,889 
TOMO: 74, OSS Ae R eee oe 26, 158 23, 453 49,611 82,941 29,906 62,847 
TO: CONGO So Bain eh Seer 16,361 14,649 31,010 20,047 17,864 37,911 
80 torRd). SS La. ee ee 9,251 8,307 17, 558 10, 798 10,151 20,949 
85 tO:89s8b. be ee veer ene. 3,344 3,151 6-495 4,160 4,390 8,550 
90 to 94 Ss Siatsatp ean rents 987 TOS gies 1,360 1,486 2,796 

QbOlGOn Pei ce a tone pets 330 - 
100. and.over..s. 8... seeaee 99 110 209 411 437 848 
Notipiven cc. ncasace eee 28,996 29,773 58, 769 31,535 31,581 63,116 
Total population...... 2,183,854 | 2,185,956 | 4,324,810 || 2,460,471 | 2,372,768 4,833,239 
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17.—Male and Female Population of Canada by Age-Periods, 1881, 1891, 1901, 19114 
, and 1921—concluded. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
Age Periods. * 
Male. | Female.| Total. Male. | Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
Under 1 year.....| 66,464 65,116 | 131,580 93,513 91,946 | 185,459 | 105,953 | 103,731 209,684 
TST CAD oe 3 ceil 62,384 61,203 | 123,587 87,399 86,002 | 173,401 | 104,575 | 103,213 207,788 
2 YVCATS. 06.2600 65, 245 64,182 | 129,427 90,697 88,943 | 179,640 | 105,815 | 104,152 209 , 967 
SL CALS Ue lave cacels 64, 748 64,158 | 128,906 89,688 87,730 | 177,418 | 108,421 | 106,214 214,635 
SVOars’s! esatte.t 65,455 64,030 | 129,485 86, 922 84,643 | 171,565 | 108,685 | 106,891 215,576 
Total under 

5 years....| 324,296 | 318,689 | 642,985 | 448,219 | 439,264 | 887,483 | 533,449 | 524,201 |1,057,650 
5to 9 years....} 311,134 | 304,765 | 615,899 | 895,045 | 388,207 | 783,252 | 528,700 | 520,061 | 1,048,761 
10to14 “ ....| 295,674 | 284,665 | 580,339 | 354,911 | 345,401 | 700,312 | 461,320 | 451,829 913,149 
15to19 “ ....| 280,275 | 272,228 | 552,503 | 351,244 | 329,129 | 680,373 | 403,259 | 398,559 801,818 
20to24 “ ....| 256,981 | 251,823 | 508,804 | 385,855 | 320,435 | 706,290 | 350,984 | 360,227 Wa, 20 
25to29 “ .....| 216,334 | 207,051 | 423,385 | 370,494 | 287,684 | 658,178 | 347,645 | 338,874 686,519 
30 to 84 “ ....| 188,125 | 174,942 | 363,067 | 310,339 | 244,777 | 555,116 | 348,263 | 309,623 652,886 
35 to39 “ ....) 172,553 | 158,673 | 331,226 | 257,875 | 209,904 | 467,779 | 342,313 | 290,080 632,393 
40to44 “ ....} 152,036 | 137,822 | 289,858 |° 213,018 | 176,677 | 389,695 | 286,470 | 240,666 527,186 
45to49 “ ....| 125,636 | 113,550 | 239,186 | 178,715 | 152,768 | 331,483 | 236,896 | 198,133 435,029 
BO tor s4> E852 .).|.- 106,107 97,857 | 203,964 | 152,718 | 132,366 | 285,084 | 195,141 | 166,817 361, 958 
OORLOLOOMESEMIPN, Soll Go, 130 78,535 | 160,671 | 112,952 | 100,096 | 213,048 | 148,137 | 132,167 280, 304 
GOtOr64 st 725807 68,156 | 140,963 94,318 83,786 | 178,104 | 126,400 | 112,885 239,285 
65 to 69 “ ....| 54,497 51,176 | 105,673 67,626 63,523 | 131,149 90,621 81,383 172,004 
COMO “Se 939086 37,294 76, 380 47,807 46, 197 94,004 60,581 56, 850 117,431 
WOmtOrl ge ST Te 24-7548 23, 248 47,796 30, 266 29, 260 59,526 35, 584 35, 767 11, 351 
80 to 84 “ ....| 13,090 12,740 25,830 15,550 15,921 31,471 18,137 19,465 37,602 
8b to189) Ss! =, 848 4,990 9,838 6, 184 6, 687 12,871 7,142 8,237 15,379 
90 to 94 aes \ 1,356 1,554 2,910 Hae 2,010 a a0) ee eee 

QaitO9O So ce. 41 502 9 2 6 
100aniover.....{f 428 p38 2 62 58 120 90 93 183 
Not given........ 29,766 19,311 49,077 26,687 9,996 36, 683 11,601 9,676 21,277 

Total popu- : 

lation..... 2,751,708 |2,619,607 |5,371,315 |3,821,995 |3,384,648 17,206,643 |4,529,945 |4,258,538 |8, 788,483 


6.—Racial Origin. 


In five out of the six censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
question is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
' more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “Canadian” in terms of racial deriv- 
ation. Of this procedure of the Census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds: (a) That there are Canadians whose family is of several generations 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; and (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate 
racial distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms 
respectively, the following must be considered: (a) that Canadians whose family 
is of three or more generations residence are enumerated and differentiated through 
the question on the birth place of parents above described; (b) that notwithstand- 
ing the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection 
with the process that require appraisement and study; for example, 295 children 
of Chinese fathers and 618 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada (not including 
the province of Quebec) in 1921. Again, the fact that the constitution of Canada 
is based on the presence of two dominant races points to the desirability of a measure- 
ment of these factors; only recently it has been widely pointed out that the original 
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French colony, numbering 75,000 at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over 
three millions today; measurements of this kind would be impossible if the answer 
“Canadian” instead of ‘French’ were accepted under the heading of racial origin, 
yet undoubtedly if the descendants of the original French colonists are not “Can- 
adians,” no one is; (c) finally, racial origin is an important subject for study in a 
‘new” country like Canada from a scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint 
of the student of ethnology, criminology, and the social and ‘biometric’ sciences 
im general. 

To accept the answer “‘Canadian” to the question on racial origin would con- 
fuse the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


- Racial Distribution in 1901-1911 and 1921.—The racial origins of the people 
of Canada as collected at the censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921 are shown 
in Table 19, while percentage figures are given in Table 20 for the populations of 
the various racial origins at the above censuses. 

During the past decade the total increase of population was 1,581,840. The 
increase in the population of English origin was 722,346 or 45-68 p.c. of the total; 
of Irish 57,433 or 3-63 p.c.; of Scottish 175,757 or 11-11 p.c.; of other British 
16,382 or 1-08 p.c.; of French 397,892 or 25-28 p.c. The British races were respon- 
sible for 61-66 p.c. of the total increase in population during the decade, and, 
together with the French population, which is almost wholly a native-born popula- 
tion, account for 1,369,997 or more than 86-5 p.c. of the total increase for the 
decade. 

' When the change in the racial distribution of the population during the first 
two decades of the century is considered, one of the most notable features is the 
increase in the population of English race from 23-47 p.c. in 1901 to 25-30 p.c. in 
1911 and 28-96 p.c. in 1921. The Irish element in the population has declined 
fairly rapidly from 18-41 p.c. in 1901 to 14-58 p.c. and 12-60 p.c. in 1921, and the 
Scottish from 14-90 in 1901 to 18-85 in 1911 and 13-36 in 1921. The total popula- 
- tion of the British races was 57-03 p.c. in 1901, 54-08 p.c. in 1911 and 55-40 p.c. 
in 1921. The other great racial element in the population is the French, which 
constituted 30-70 p.c. of the total population in 1901, 28-52 p.c. in 1911 and 27-91 
p.c. in 1921. Thus 87-73 p.c. of the population were in 1901 of the two great racial 
stocks, 82-60 p.c. in 1911 and 83-31 p.c. in 1921. Thus, taking the past 20 years as 
a unit of time, there has been a decline in the per centage of the British and French 
racial elements to the total population. 

This decline has in the main been due to the immigration of continental Europ- 
eans to Canada during the past twenty years, which have seen the growth of the 
Scandinavian element in our population from -58 p.c. to 1-90 p.c., of the Hebrews 
from -30 p.c. to 1-44 p.c., and of the Italians from +20 to -76 p.c. The population 
of German race, if we may accept the statistics furnished, has declined from 5-78 
p.c. of the total in 1901 to 3-35 p.c., but-on the other hand, the Dutch have inereased 
from -63 p.c: in 1901 to 1-33 p.c. in 1921. Altogether, the percentage of the total 
population of European racial origin, other than British and French, increased 
from 8-51 p.c. of the total in 1901 to 14-15 p.e. in 1921. 

Asiatic immigration to Canada in the past twenty years has been responsible 
for the increase of the Asiatic population from 0-44 p.c. to 0-75 p.c. of the popula- 
tion. In the same period the population of Negro origin have declined from 0-32 
p.c. to 0:21 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian origin from 2:38 p.c. to 1-26 p.c. 
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ee eR 
19.— Origins of the People According to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 
ee — — _(((((aww0(0(0 oe—“"_$_—oeoeOOOOOOOOoOoooeoooq$q=~=E$E$D?" Sem? 


Origin.- 1871. 1881, - 1901. 1911. 1921. 
British— No. No. No. No. No. 

English EEOC OC IOS TUB O OIC ES ae 706,369 881, 301 1,260,899 1,823,150 2,545,496 

TESTS A ke BARR as IA enepa eee teed Bean eae 846,414 957,403 988, 721 1,050, 384 1,107,827 

SCOLCL See meme he csc neice au at 549,946 699, 863 800, 154 997,880 1,173,637 

Winer hw onow ee Aico pemcation (83 9,947 13,421 25,571 41,953 

Total British................... 2,110, 502 2,548,514 3, 063,195 3,896, 985 4,868, 903 

French STS On. AOAC OS GEIS Hoe eROETAR, 3 1,082,940 1, 298, 929 1,649,271 2,054, 890 2,452,751 

Austrian Renate s Seteistece hiss tiaud o.cetetelel ete: siete « = = 10,947 42,535 107,671 

The) Ba CSR ot We -.5 5 o> ere Ee s cate eee - - 2,994 9,593 20,234 

Bulgarian and Roumanian........:......- - - 354 5,875 Hes280 

Chinese et eee Cee OT ie = 4,383 17,312 27, 774 39, 587 

> = = = 8, 840 

29,662 30,412 33, 845 54,986 117,814 

- - 2,502 15,497 21,494 

202,991 254,319 310,501 393, 320 294,636 

- - 291 3,594 5, 740 

125 667 16,131 75,681 126,196 

- = 1,549 11,605 13,181 

LOOTED hae cot Re. Seay a eee we Ae 23,037 108, 547 127, 9411 105,492 110,596 

italian tee: eas Manes Sa NES oe a 1,035 1,849 10, 834 45,411 66, 769 

EAGONCEC Me aCe CTT erm vod mtn event - - 5 4,738 9,021 15,868 

INOOTOR eos ty ee as Sa otthio een tee AS 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 

TRO) TES initeh gee Bs MERA IIRL AE nee A a - - 6, 285 33,365 53,403 

RUBSSinn ene: SIA Dereon at ahes tome clea at 607 P2270 19,825 43,142 100,064 

SCaUCna VIAN ® neces a cmlae < taeeaenen 1,623 5,223 31,042 107,535 167,359 
Serho-G@roatians i ean dae annsiuiee ae ee - - - - 3,906 . 

SNES! Biden ah c/n aA eRaCRe ea RAS oe een are 2,962 4,588 3,865 6,625 12,837 

ARN Gt=| os Quek Py ps trac See Sen eae ete = = 1,681 3,880 313 

Ukranian—Bukovinian - = 3 9,960 1,616 

Galician - - 5, 682 35,158 24,456 

Ruthenian........ - - 4 29,845 16,861 

Ukranian... - = - - 63,788 

WATIOUS Rae Mc ate tee moked al carole sek vee 1,220 3, 952 1,454 20,652 18,915 

Wmspecitiedianctmee wire << lee emi eb 7,561 40,806 31,539 147, 345 21,249 

Grand Total....:............0... 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 


20.—Proportion per cent which the People of Each Origin Form of the Total 
Population, 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Number per cent of Population. 


tN 1871. 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921, 
British— p:c: pres p.c. Die p.Cy 

BMS hemes cena acetone 20-26 20°38 23-47 25-30 28-96 
LBS SOL) Gn a OO Aan See ee ci ae eee 24-28 22-14 18-41 14-58 12-60 
(STE OIG) C1 tap aR acide Oe Re ee Pe 15-78 16-18 14-90 13-85 13-36 
CO) ares Be Se es A en a 3 ea ee 0-23 0-23 0-25 0-35 0-48 
Potals British’ 32:5.52 hs ees ee ek oe 60-55 58-93 57-03 54-08 55-40 
IBIPCLIG Me i tortere ce atelals eek rol ois Riel aeke ake ine 31-07 30-03 30-70 28°52 27-91 
USUI TIN Weckrrcta on oreo one, corey otetane ah hes - - 0-20 0-59 1-23 
BBY Tate Gn Seine Rater a OSs Tenn a anes = = 0-06 0-13 0-23 
Bulgarian and Roumanian................ = - 0-01 0-08 0-17 
(Gite GR ad BE Penn See epee ner ete - 0-10 0-32 0-39 0-45 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)........ - 2 ~ a, 0-10 
PEC tee eta Na dnc jon sieldanke hos 0-85 0-70 0-63 0-76 1-34 
JET ATOR, dono Be Opec okay i PERE ee an - = 0-05 0-22 0-24 
(Gisgentlsls M, & Ae as Raicde Pin Meee oats 5-82 5-88 5-78 5-46 3°35 
(GTS OR, are Boe ee i Se ee ee, eae - - 0-01 0-05 0-06 
PLOW LO WM ME ne ec rreseiseh ec Ourcla qeine valent o - 0-02 0-30 1-05 1-44 
PLUHS ATION sea ele Nee ex ores siecle. - - 0-03 0-16 0-14 
LT aes ae 26a lc een a 0-66 2-51 2-38 1-46 1-26 
0-03 0-04 0-20 0-63 0°76 
T = 0-09 0°13 0-18 
0-62 0-50 0-32 0-23 0-21 
- - 0-12 0-46 0-61 
0-02 0:03 0-37 0-60 bes 

05 Q-12 0-58 1-49 “¢ 
hes a i is 0-04 
0-08 0-11 0-07 0-09 0-15 
- - 0-03 0-05 Doe 
AeMOvINAN. fcc cc aL 3 : 2 0-14 -02 
a ae a heme ae oe yi = 0-11 0-49 0-28 
RGCHODIANG .j- «oP sierercieceenieceras - = = 0-41 e a 
MUA NAM Se escisjeiste leis arenerstel wes = = = S HE 
BVIARTONIAT bested cee alg sjaeis ore lowes prsiselesiels's 0-03 0-09 0-03 0-29 Me 

AIMED SCTE cor wttaide sae colnasiatecinee venee sie 0-22 0-94 0-58 2-04 0: 
CR i pOUe Ee ee ie 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Norr.—Origins were not taken in 1891. 1Includes ‘‘half-breeds’’. “Includes Danish, Icelandic, 
Norwegian and Swedish; in 1921 they were respectively 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503.  *Ineluded 
with Austrians. 4Included with Galicians. 
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Nova 
Scotia, 


New 


Brunswick. 


Racial Origin of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, 1921. 


Origins. Taland 
Population... Ae eee Total 88, 615 
12 Fr OADST Cee Barc i cae SERS ICLP ere cir OS COSCO BIC Bact ROOST Or 76 687 
23,318 
18,743 
33,437 
134 
11,971 
2 
2 
14 
Czech (Bohemian and Moravian)............-.-- - 
Danishlhstee ssc Cece eee acct 17 
TD bela, se eee See es he oe ee ose 239 
EPLTOTULS Ly Cee ays/ascis Raters te arate eictaroie ty atte ties 1 
Geriiant ier ties cree ene nae ee cone 260 
Crookes. NAS Sir air ie ee ie ieee al, neabene 3 
EL ODEON aR Ree aes OEE OAS oats ka Ea oes Co are ere 7A 
Flungariane: Os. 2 Sen ae Ree ee eee - 
icelandic ier ys oe oe cee cee etek ec nee ede 1 
nda’ Ata «cuit eae a ce ooh 235 
Teglians pee aes. oas. cee Bes Niwas oe ta 3 26 
VADANCSO. Meee ehy attr tyer ry Cee Lec avers ucistermers = 
NESS Oy PR EEN et ARS OD tere) CN fa 43 
NOL Wenlanth jor, cute nese ene. aue ct Mee 8 10 
IROMST ty. Aes See meer ee Peet et ace Rema Ser eee - 
(ROUMIQNIATG Re Ne ERM ot. mo eee nal cea = 
URE Sista) et bolt see ers oo ORO IEE poure Deaoe tthe a 1 
Serbo-Croatian 3 
Ibanian = 
Croatian = 
Jugo-Slavic = 
Montenegrin Hts = 
Serbiatiz vonse wc ae eae ane eee = 
Slowenilan ant anes eee Mat eens = 
Swedishie. wc eee ee ena nee 6 
SWISS: A halieces L.ceeg bos THERE Pore One if 
DSYTION. Wee Eek. can bi nee iace ee en eae 83 
Ur QHia se. cee s cle sata specie atos a ste aaa ale ice os = 
Bulkkovinian ead) mete ah ee eee eee cS 
Gallicianeen hs ks cen ents aber ern canine = 
AMiGHenitan cease eee een ea eee = 
LOM cash yh eee ane Ae OE. oe SOR Bee 
(Unspecihedtaten . ciate eee ee eee = 44 
AERTS. Se dora SSRN BRET 1s HUI Meaty eal Sea mae ae 2 
SAT a DIAN. eran neecaah eiseraesaieeien oo hese Berar = 
ATINONIAMAT sy howaeeeties claret tonnes cee 1 
TAZ liar tes, coves Wiper eh series starch ease ale = 
BUSTA gen Ae tottco ete ee eee een = 
GIDEA oe hae Ae concent oh an oom cere ak: - 
ORV DULAI ere coe Mera gh ech hast seer asnlatioe - 
SIUM ON. Seeadae ONS Oe ae ene acts eats = 
Hawaiian — 
Je bie ITLaW aia aatomoce Cae ee ons Hele eee neeeee = 
Jamaican = 
Laplander - 
Lettish = 
Lithuanian = 
Maltese = 
Mexican > 
Persian = 
Portuguese = 
Spanish 1 
Turkish = 
Other Ten ae ok crete eidioke rete eleeleeens - 


1 Totals for Canada include personnel of Royal Canadian Navy. 


523,837 
407 ,618 


bo 
a) 


bo 
a 
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387,876 


268,002 
131,664 
68,670 
51,308 


bo 


Piorb tl tm tot eos 


mp oo 
INO 


2,361,199 
357,108 
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21.— Racial Origin of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, 1921. 


Ontario. | Manitoba. | Saskat- Alberta. British Yukon, | Northwest] ¢ 


chewan. Columbia. Territories. anada. |No 

2,933, 662 610.118 757,510 588,454 524, 582 4,157 7,988 | 8,788,483 
2,282,016 850,992 400, 416 361,820 387,613 1,847 4V8 4,868,903 1 
1,211,660 170,286 206 ,472 180,478 221,145 769 234 2,545,496 2 
590,493 71,414 84,786 68 , 246 54,298 369 106 1,107,817 3 
465,400 105,034 104,678 96,062 104,965 662 130 1,173,637 4 
14, 462 4,258 4,480 7,034 7,105 47 3 41,953 5 
248,275 40,638 42,152 30,913 11,246 284 258 D545? ot 6 
11,790 31,035 39,738 19,430 2,993 20 - 107,671 7 
3,175 5,320 = 3,477 2,590 1,324 vg 2 20,234 8 
5,625 est 2,667 3,08L 23,533 1 = 39,587 9 
1,336 1,028 2,574 2h08K 1,040 7 - 8,840 10 
2,450 3,429 4,287 6,772 2,191 37 17 21,124 11 
50,512 20,728 16,639 9,490 3,306 34 1 117,506 12 
12,835 506 1,937 2,926 3,112 21 _ 21,494 13 
130,545 19,444 68, 202 35,333 7,218 155 12 294, 636 14 
2,078 257 363 350 703 2 - 5,740 15 
47,798 16,669 5,380 3,242 1,696 8 1 126,196 16 
1,737 828 8,946 1,045 343 if - 13,181 17 
137 11,043 3,593 507 575 - - 15,876 18 
26,654 13,869 12,914 14,557 22,377 1,390 3,873 110,814 19 
83,400 1,933 689 4,028 8,587 22 1 66, 769 20 
161 53 109 473 15,006 28 - 15,868 21 
7,220 491 396 1,048 676 6 - 18,291 22 
3,416 4,203 31,438 21,323 6,570 107 14 68,856 23 
15,787 16,594 8,161 Celie 1,361 19 - 53,403 24 
3,120 919 5,645 2,017 276 - - 13,470 25 
8,605 14,009 45,343 21,212 7,373 7 if 100,064 26 
1,249 UL: 827 802 696 11 26 8,906 27 
41 1 it = - - - 43 28 
19 = - - 1 - - 20 29 
1,044 102 816 792 oe 11 26 3, oF 30 
2 . 2 - ~ 3 31 
138 8 10 6 25 : 5 193 | 32 
7 = = 4 10 2 3 21 | 33 
6,713 8,023 19, 064 15,943 9,666 109 3 61,503 34 
5,014 897 1,823 2,468 12 5 12,837 35 
2,709 310 466 198 211 ul - 8,282 36 
8,307 44,129 28,097 23,827 7938 - - 106,721 37 
179 1 1,209 1 - - 1,616 38 
2,748 10,288 6,598 3,930 416 - - 24,456 39 
806 7,987 3,327 4,618 31 - - 16,861 40 
4,574 25,662 16,963 15,251 345 - ~ 63,788 41 
7,636 891 1,787 2,254 1,454 6 Be 21,249 42 
3,408 438 380 596 1,706 9 8,242 TER ALL 43 
19 4 4 2 - - - 98 44 
508 4 8 8 13 - - 665 45 
7 - - ~ 1 - - 9 46 
1,378 40 87 80 50 - - 1,765 47 
rt - - - 29 - - 34 48 
11 - - 2 - - - 29 49 
- - - - - - 3,242 3,269 50 
2 - - - 20 - - 22 51 
28 8 6 10 951 1 - 1,016 52 
8 z st B if is iE 8} 53 
a * 6 i 1 1 2 8| 54 
35 111 34 156 23 ~ = 381 55 
309 45 84 94 60 1 te 1,970 | 56 
217 17 - 1 2 - - 279 | 57 
10 5 7 15 29 2 : 70 | 58 
29 = 34 es 14 = a 80 | 59 
47 13 2 44 106 2 : 467 | 60 
704 186 67 156 395 2 3 2,208 | 61 
91 38 28 10 1 4 313 | 62 
4 : 3 i 9 1 s 20 | 63 
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as shown 
by the Census of 1921. 
ne mais Vancou- 2 Cal. 
Origins. Montreal.| Toronto. | Winnipeg.| yo, |Hamilton./Ottawa.|Quebec. gary London 
British— 
Binglish’..... 2.6. 88,014 | 260,860 58,321 | 49,931 56,984 | 25,907 | 3,728 | 27,425 | 34,378 
Ib Ut Seren meet 34, 484 97,361 23,315 | 14,126 16,845 | 27,551 | 4,075 | 9,082 | 10,806 
Scotch eeeeases 25,672 83,620 37,069 | 27,878 20,263 | 14,434 822 | 15,599 9,789 
Otherse7eeee es 460 3,389 1,864 1,674 1,005 323 10 843 539 
Total British) 148,630 | 445,230 | 120,569 | 93,609 95,097 | 68,215 | 8,635 | 52,949 | 55,512 
Hrenchisocsseee ee 390, 168 8,350 3,944 2,252 1,956 | 30,442 | 85,350 1,408 759 
AUS EnIaM ae eieteisre eh 1,223 1,165 6, 785 271 872 222 7 435 84 
Beleianianw coe. +e. 1,941 215 284 228 15 93 a! 91 19 
Chinesei erases 17385 2,134 814 | 6,484 374 282 98 688 238 
Czech (Bohemian 
and Moravian).. 66 72 305 72 78 25 9 26 3 
ID ard eS Became se 432 3,961 1,236 738 1,615 402 10 628 624 
Iii teen senor 8 735 70 301 19 8 - 22 1 
Germaninc. ene: 1a20 4,689 4762) | el Mid, 2,944 | 2,005 94 876 1,234 
Greek eo cceissie 1,446 812 139 328 125 i 73 68 1 
lebrewessceceie sts 42,717 34,619 14,449 | 1,270 2,560 | 2,799 375 | 1,247 703 
Hungarian........ 6 59 344 5 200 2 3 2 
lb OO yas Aanneaass 156 183 : 44 59 219 44 12 22 58 
Ttaliam estes sacs 13,922 8,217 1i3li 1,590 3,268 1,124 156 425 582 
JAPANESC 2.0.0.0: 15 42 35 | 4,246 = 9 - 41 4 
IN ORTOrr ch cate ois 862 1,236 424 324 375 38 14 66 209 
Polish wuss sasecde- 1,427 2,380 5, 696 174 1,478 172 7 287 173 
Rumanian......'.- 1,026 256 389 34 435 207 1 97 9 
AVOSSia Dee eee eter 2,067 132 3,791 357 950 133 & | 1,978 115 
Scandinavian..... 977 1,109 6,147 | 2,660 467 371 37 1,098 179 
Serbo-Croatian. . 59 163 53 127 157 - 1 12 3 
DWIsseres ernie 428 583 278 154 122 79 18 154 53 
SRY DEN Nar crd cle 8 ar 1,499. 387 156 94 9 152 64 18 76 
Ukranian— 
Bukovinian..... - 16 6 - - 15 - - 7 
Galician........ 327 365 2,013 76 120 69 - 57 6 
Ruthenian...... 34 116 1,549 - 145 26 - 4 - 
Ukranian, <0... 690 652 2,813 | 31 105 100 - 92 7 
Wiarlousieeeae teeta 1,623 1,333 159 350 281 37 15 24 33 
Unspecified. . ; 2,341 1,472 422 246 165 675 138 208 221 
Grand total. .| 618,506 | 521,893 | 179,087 [117,217 | 114,151 |107,843 | 95,193 | 63,305 | 60,959 


7.—Religions. 


The religions of the people of Canada have been recorded at each of the censuses 
taken since 1871, the instruction book issued to the enumerators at the census of 
1921 stating that the religion of each person shall be recorded, specifying the 
denomination, sect or community to which the person belongs or adheres, or which 
he or she favours. The number of persons stating their preference for each of the 
principal religious bodies at each of the censuses is given in Table 23, while per- 
centage figures are presented in Table 24. 3 

In recent years there will be noted certain changes in the religious distribution 
of the population, corresponding in a considerable degree to the changes in racial 
origin noted above. For example, contemporaneously with the increase in the 
percentage of persons of English race during the past 20 years, there has taken 
place an increase in the Anglicans from 12-69 p.c. of the population in 1901 to 
16-02 p.c. in 1921. The Presbyterians, to some extent as a result of Scottish immi- 
gration, have also increased from 15-68 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 16-03 
p.c.in 1921. Further, synchronizing with increasing immigration from continental 
Europe, the Lutherans have increased in the same period from 1-72 to 3-28 p.c., 
the Greek Church from 0-29 p.c. to 1-93 p.c. and the Jews from 0-31 to 1-42 p.c., 
while increasing Asiatic immigration is reflected in the growth of the adherents of 
Eastern religions from 0-29 p.c. to 0:46 p.c. 

Of the total population of 1921 (8,788,483) 8,572,516, or 97-6 p.c., are classi- 
fied as belonging to some Christian denomination or sect; 173,143 or 1-9 p.c. as 
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non-Christian, this figure including 125,190 Jews, 40,727 of Oriental religions and 
7,226 Pagans, leaving less than 0-5 p.c. otherwise reported. 

In Table 25 are given for Canada and for the provinces, the number of persons 
accredited to each of 64 specified religions, as well as (in a footnote) the totals for 
Canada for 57 others. In addition there were 119 sects enumerated, each with 
fewer than 10 adherents. Thus altogether 240 distinct sects or denominations are 
reported as compared with 203 in 1911 and 157 in 1901. 


—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1921. 


Religions. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

UV CHLISUS Hn Sele one a nee cate 6,179 7,211 6,354 8,058 10, 406 12,215 
BPN OStICS es Ae teeacidiiae eats - - - 3,613 3,110 594 
AMONG ANG! ay hteey tela Seti ae oe 494,049 574,818 646, 059 681,494 | 1,043,017 1, 407,959 
[Baitisislecbecrs nat teciere at 239,343 296,525 303, 839 318,005 382,720 421,730 
PRT GUBenes cities oi) seelere ects 2,305 8, 831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,626 
Bad dinists lec. ccecsc.+ cet: - - - 10,407 10,012 11,288 
Christians. th. eedeeanss = - - 7,484 17, 264 12,559 
Christian Science - - - 2,619 5,073 13, 826 
Wonfuciansteay© .-.csies. canes - - - by llS 14, 562 27,319 
Congregationalists.......... 21,829 26,900 28,157 28, 293 34, 054 30,574 
Disziples of Christ.......... = 20,193 12,763 14,900 11,329 9,371 
Pionkhoboresr sas see ae = - - 8,775 10, 493 12,658 
Evangelical Association..... 4,701 - - 10,193 10,595 13,908 
Friends (Quaker)........... 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 
Greek Church: ofcc.n0 2s ces 18 - - 15, 630 88, 507 169, 822 
EWS cet ack ayy teach 1,115 2,396 6,414 16,401 74, 564 125,190 
Lutherans... 87,935 46,350 63,982 92,524 229, 864 287,484 
Mennonites | (ine. ‘Hutterites) = 21,234 - 31,797 44,625 58,797 
WM eGhodists rraetis< chs. dens 567,091 742,981 847,765 916, 886 1,079,993 1,158,744 
MMOPMNIONS 2.4 hha -« Sawn s hoe 534 - - 6, 891 15,971 19,656 
INO Religion. 4, 2.22 sce ains ins 5,146 2,634 = 4,810 26, 027 21,738 
PEL ANS ers ene ee ee 1, 886 4,478 - 15,107 11, 840 7,226 
Plymouth Brethren Ane 2,229 - - 3,040 3,438 6,482 
Presbyterians. .1.¢ plese cee 544,998 676, 165 755,326 842,531 1,116,071 1,408, 812 
Rrotestantaneiea. stan. cnn 10, 146 6,519 12,258 11,612 30, 265 36,350 
Roman Catholics........... 1,492,029 1,791,982 1,992,017 2,229,600 2, 833,041 3,383,663 
Salvation Army............. - - 13,949 10,308 18, 834 24,763 
Wion. Churchit-e5. sehr ne = - - 29 633 8,728 
IMitarians wert cee ce Dao 2,126 1,777 1,934 3, 224 4,925 
Other PSECUS sree stage) fekes ls or=)e 27,553 20,145 36, 942° 17,923 31,316 57,976 
ENOL BIVEN. 3. cece Cares aoe 17,055 86,769 89,355 43,222 32,490 19,351 

Motal eee sakes 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,289 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 8, 788, 483 


1Including Tunkers. 


24.—Ratio per cent of Specified Denominations to Total Population in Census Years. 


Denominations. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. .c. p.c. 

PNvientisteg. sure caste sce ce 0-18 0-17 0°13 0-15 0-14 0-16 
PRO ICATIS ees ire aie,c.tehi ote eens 14-17 13-35 13-37 12-69 14-47 16-02 
AD tISUS ator ee TCA Seh iG tes 6-87 6-86 6-29 5-92 5-31 4-80 
Chistians 9a" ee ens. ane - - = 0-13 0-23 0-14 
Congregationalists.......... 0-63 0-62 0-58 0-53 0-47 0:35 
DISCIDISS Se bsinias tot ah secs = 0-47 0:26 0:28 0-16 0-11 
Eastern religions!............ - - - 0-29 0-39 0:46 
Bivangelicals ye .cc.s..s< 0-13 - - 0-19 0-15 0-16 
Greek Church nae - - - 0-29 1-23 1-93 
OWE pioetcte aa ckels ae 0-03 0-60 0-13 0°31 1-03 1-42 
HUtHELANS, Jy esicces shee eeiase.s 1-09 1-06 1-32 1-72 3°19 3-28 
Mennonites?................- - - - 0-59 0-62 0-67 
Mothodistshcse os nevceaneces 16-27 17-11 17-54 17-07 14-98 13-18 
MODIN ORS nee fas cee ee 0-02 - - 0-13 0-22 0-22 
INO Re sIOn se cccn ani eter 0-15 - - 0-09 0-36 0-25 
ADAG oe Bares sees eon 0-05 0-10 0-56 0-28 0-16 0-08 
Rresbyterians coceiccs ss «cic os 15-63 15-64 15-63 15-68 15-48 16-03 
PPrOtestants 2, oc. selec ewees 0-29 0-15 | — 0-25 0:22 0:42 0-41 
Roman Catholics........... 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39°31 38-50 
Salvation Army............. - - 0-29 0-19 0-26 0-28 
PALOLL ONS sores cisies tosis ore 1-20 0°37 0-59 0-94 0-95 1-32 
I MBDPOOULOG © tage canes oe 0-49 2-07 1-85 0-80 0°47 0-23 

otal wert ees 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 1066-00 


1 Eastern Religions include Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shintos, Sikhs, Hindus. 
2 Included with Baptists in 1891. 
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25.— Religions of the People by 


, Prince 
wt Nova New 
No. Religions. peed Scotia. rynewidle Quebec. 
Population Total ecviisee seas ee 88,615 523, 837 387,876 2,361,199 
1 PA dWentists:)cacuaceioosene enter h eee teen ae 14 1,240 956 1,656 
QA omostica st meen. nae monet ia G ootineieee eee cot eran eels 1 20 1 27 
8: [Anglicans sie tat tecteranrancd snereserios acwteRts,sotcalas 5,057 85, 604 47,020 121,932 
AMA DOStOlCHBrevhTenenenr ransccieremiciieaeieeere re = 5 4 ._& 10 
39 ENTS ECR a aM emennink 5 aRan ERAS aT Beas oS SO mae 1 7 23 F40 
Og IB ap bISts) tm. saree an veeeeh cies nis olctovate se eects ieoiernia cate 5,316 86, 8383 86, 254 9,256 
FA SCLIOVELS Quasi sa)5 Rate ed cle see eerCgy see tieetlee - - = = 
Sul replr ening tu mtassys,ccmaee eum ece.sis © tales acs ce oro tees 4 192 270 651 
On Buddhists ie sents saison ctee ss actoeeetenls tdrsne- toe - 7 - 87 
10 |Catholic Apostolic... - - - 13 
11 |Christadelphians... - 7 25 21 
12 |Christian Alliance.. - - - - 
13 |Christian Church....... 123 83 51 21 
144\ Christian sReloris,...-mcmie-« « arctanine sai ce ieee eae - - - - 
AS Christiansen: «ts erties «ss Sata ties te ¢mleetoioee 475 1,603 596 182 
(6 Christian Selencet jqaenrasekces aactre oem eee 3 224 152 427 
tial ChurchvolChrist.... .aeanees cons caeeterntes Foam 24 117 206 24 
18 |Church of God (New Dunker)................... 12 87 - 12 
19)3| Gonfuciansh: Macaroni emth eee oiasie a Sem ie ae eho ! 9 78 57 1,314 
Ni ConeT esa blonalists .cpeeieieecis «1s sevterreies deine eet | 8 PCY P? 559 4,715 
VOR BIS ieee uican a 4a oe Odae cee ceauatreS ooo ten - 1 1) 8 
PO IDMscipleson Grist: wee ese cies rle ake eke ci eee 426 746 911 vé 
DEF | fein lala(o) 50014: GHA BUIBE Oe & nob hoaceeesn CA Anan onisn os - - - 1 
Pell OW ANG a JEM tesdatnes Mean, co nnoenorasxoottuncog anes: =| 4 = 4 
Os Mivancelical Associations sccsk oso eme see ee cub - 83 56 96 
26: Bree TD bimkerss 9. cic teacher a claure aero mraere erscstaievanen ts 1 28 4 111 
Gays Nig Gy Xe se thas VMAS 0 PAC GOCE OGORE SS OTIA SRA - ae tf 17 
28 Gospelsbeop ler: ..caeete tees cates cian eae 29 3 16 - 
204 Greek: @hurch, .cstapptercs areciie eee letclonteneee aaake 5 950 116 5,961 
SO iiHoliness Movement heen .cacoh.otaee ate ae - 74 28 236 
31 |International Bible Students Association......... 16 460 98 53 
82 Independents tie, paptes olen one ice nese eeee - - = - 
BST LUC cine tue Be htm tahiti cries AN ORES Ot tents OM oe 18 1,974 1, 213 47,759 
aay Cabor © hirchiy, ence aes secs nate cot cee amet - - - \ - 
SHm LIE NOTAN Bren iee ces severe cero Telm accents oe eee - 8,077 378 | 2,209 
86 |Mennonites (inc. Hutterites) .....2.........00e+.- 3 2 4 6 
Tel Methodists; Woo: kicseraeven scion ieraieara cote Met 11,408 59,065 34, 872 4), 884 
Bij IWR terilge wesc conus 46 An ae ae ae An Geo TAROAS COMA 4 6 ~ 40 - 10 
SO WLOhani mM ed AlN erratic ect cise teeta ae eerie - 40 10 31 
40 Movavianswyenre cs nora alee cence nie eee = = = = 
Aye OTIOns”. werk stv meuisceminen cisco ts ies 8 46 7 59 
7 | WNC AMEE WN AVON FTA SN pes MR eee eee Aaa aoe ads = = = = 
As iNon=COnrormliste satire es cltesniidia conten 6 1 - 29 
ASIN Gn SeCtArlan pee teaver ele tice ane eee 13 18 8 35 
ADS NO ECS IIOLOMN eee eee, ce cattle Ate dae eee nee 75 555 228 979 
ZS [LRPEKEe NTS A ich ater Ria Bae pte, HARD PEN OTE IANS bar od 1 7 68 286 
AT aPentecOstalacs acces adade cee ans asda eee: 25 76 218 374 
An Peoples! Ghunchiva.. seer seiie es, eee coer eee ¥ 5 - - - 
AOnplvam Out hye re chron est sncicis«cuce os etoa canes oeier - 121 110 dar 
Om Perosbiterltans nasser acetone cciteais ce cic mite cicoeen ta 25,945 109, 860 41,211 73,445 
Dt Pro tenia tess. sicnerteg stleisteresieiels race artctelsielinee anche 35 165 423 18,620 
HOpliVeronmeds COuneM cergay cassis ne aeseioeins eee see - - 7 9 
Hou POMAMICAHOlCs sy Pc etvrelernccls starters «clei ee cre eee 39,312 160, 802 170,319 2,019,518 
FAS ALVA TLOMBAU TIN Ys acters y ttc o/elovaiaisteierarcralicle eimororereteinte 108 2,071 736 658 
EDDM SucnSreunOMELINGLUS tate yest erelaa ies deltenais stv en - - - 11 
DOs Olen LOSmet eps islet lore cee ei ale slovdcwera Cais srclosiiae aere - = = = 
BI SDICICNAlISUSaa Mates atrttttccde csr soc cloacae mrereethia areteters 2 i 2 99 
58 |Swedenborgian (New Church).................66. - 18 2 6° 
HO MUsheosophishsrte picsaPyecrie cite os Nocoars staie) dosierc aio - - - 14 
60) | Undenominatronalistssecer cece s ccas scceeee cscs. - 14 1 
16s Union Church wre etyaceresiaciesis cXemie cies sesh aemas - 5 - 38 
62) || Wi Varian serie eterncn piatwereG siete aieranse ire ite alae meee 17 _ 89 46 676 
63 | United) Brethren'in Christ... 0.0... eccscce seen - 19 1 6 
G4 HUniversaliaten sd) rsct tie ick. «a aeeia tein c.cias satel 1 114 94 378 
G5.1| VaTIOUS SCCUBES. «ce cute aisie seueres'= sn Siere Gis ss cha ieys 24 42 41 150 
66; | NotiGivenie eee ert tate crrtiemere ices eae cine 85 418 453 6,690 


Totals for Canada include personnel of Royal Canadian Navy. : 

!Various sects comprise 25 Armenian, 25 Assembly, 12 Bahais, 17 Big Church, 17 Body of Christ, 71 
Brotherhood, 10 Brother of Man, 95 Carmelite, 19 Children of God, 27 Church Community, 95 Church of 
First Born, 16 Christ’s Church of China, 76 Communist, 45 Daniel’s Band, 34 Dissenters, 12 Esoteric Law, 
11 First Christ Church, 138 Followers of Christ, 33 Followers of Jesus, 37 Golden Rule, 17 Holy Cross, 
58 Holy Roller, 39 Holy Worker, 23 Interdenominational, 74 Jesus Way, 18 Liberal, 72 Lith. Nat. Cath 
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Provinces, Census 1921. 


ae ‘ Saskat- : British Northwest 1. 
Ontario. | Manitoba. Bhowant Alberta. @aluninias Yukon. Remitanicst Canada. |No. 
2,933,662 610, 118 157,510 588, 454 524, 582 4,157 7,988 | 8,788,483 

1,998 578 2,893 3,533 1,347 = = 14,215 1 
65 52 44 111 273 = = 594 | 2 
648, 883 121,309 116, 224 98, 395 160,978 1,582 648 | 1,407,959 3 
137 295 135 24 238 - = 848} 4 
132 113 68 269 388 = = 1,041 5 
148, 634 13, 652 1 93,696 27, 829 20,158 85 10 421,730 6 
178 1 86 21 17 = = 31 7 
6,442 625 1,159 1,103 1,180 = = 11, 626 8 
114 19 97 393 10,559 12 = 1128e eo 
150 16 26 5 6 5 = 271 | 10 
1,151 105 71 88 342 = 1,810 | 11 
279 = 4 = = = = 283 | 12 

1, 266 371 644 1,438 226 = = 4,293 | 13 

45 65 242 = = ee 353 | 14 

4,754 281 2,030 2,298 940 = = 12,559 | 15 
5,032 1,361 925 1,932 eral 59 = 13,826 | 16 
1,036 625 745, 777 186 = = 3,740 | 17 
613 65 327 595 70 = = 1,781 | 18 
2,113 691 1,128 2,266 19,663 = = 27,319 | 19 
12,218 2,395 2,555 3,228 2,513 3 6 30,574 | 20 
448 2 = 10 7 = = 477 | 21 
6,460 302 223 197 9 = = @.Gyil4| Oe 
17 84 7,176 306 5,074 = = 12,658 | 23 

15 110 127 680 3 = = 979 | 24 
10,311 220 1,489 1,626 76 - ~ 13,908 | 25 
180 79 126 197 388 12 = 1,126 | 26 
1,987 109 411 309 281 1 = Belagn 27 
2,140 54 90 65 52 = a 2,449 | 28 
20,509 56,670 47,171 35,815 2,612 13 = 169,822 | 29 
2,233 162 380 160 0 = = 3,333 | 30 
2,655 756 800 627 SDI: = = 6,678 | 31 
171 79 55 18 1 = = 342 | 32 
47,458 16,593 5,328 3,186 1,654 6 1 125,190 | 33 
76 21 38 - = 830 | 34 

66, 863 39,472 91,988 60,573 17,659 254 11 287,484 | 35 
13, 645 21,295 20,544 3,125 172 = 1 58,797 | 36 
685,406 71, 200 100, 851 89,070 64, 810 117 18 | 1,158,744 | 37 
490 120 533 454 116 = = 1,763 | 38 

17 31 144 63 82 = = 478 | 39 

29 = 42 648 22 2 = 741 | 40 
5,789 331 1,440 11,373 600 3 = 19,656 | 41 
1 = 7 4 232 = = 258) 42 

125 109 47 82 217 = = 616 | 43 
194 79 149 182 229 - = 907 | 44 
3,231 1,491 2,610 5,089 7,149 295 36 21,738 | 45 
2,635 599 1,556 479 610 - 985 7,226 | 46 
2,713 1, 228 1,075 1,048 246 - = 7,003 | 47 
87 = 9 2 = = 108 | 48 

3,370 613 438 426 1,067 - - 6,482 | 49 
613,429 138,201 162,165 | 120,868 123,022 579 45 | 1,408,812 | 50 
4,312 2,697 3,250 3,252 3,389 207 = 36,350 | 51 
33 111 374 781 7 = 1 1,343 | 52 
575, 266 105,394 147, 292 97,178 63,980 699 3,849 | 3,383,663 | 53 
13,746 2,027 1,552 773 2,086 - ~ 24,763 | 54 
3 3 10 819 = = 849 | 55 

3 - 1 6 417 - - 427 | 56 

763 128 26 210 319 - = 1,558 | 57 
727 75 236 43 36 - = 1,143} 58 
168 16 5 28 135 = = 366 | 59 
209 172 80 47 54 = - 577 | 60 

1,817 3,348 2,891 579 50 - = 8,728 | 61 

1,082 1,541 337 570 544 3 20 4,925 | 62 

1, 872 43 301 1,012 74 - - 3,328 | 63 

317 21 63 76 30 - = 1,004 9964 
844 363 315 460 299 2 Zi 2,540 | 65 
4,698 730 876 1,155 1,663 225 2,357 19,351 | 66 


EN a a a ee ee ee 
Church, 13 Lot of Jesus, 34 Materialist, 64 Messiah. 16 Metropolitan, 27 Nationalist, 29 Philosophist, 30 
Polish Church, 24 Provestory, 56 Rationalist, 15 Rosecrucian, 30 Round Church, 21 Sabbath Keeper, 
134 Saints, 12 Saved by Grace, 13 Schismatic, 37 Sectarist, 61 Serbian Church, 76 Shiloite, 50 Socialists, 
25 Solomon Reformists, 34 Swiss Ch., 27 Taoist, 16 Temple of God, 15 Temple Society, 12 Testimony of 
Jesus, 33 Truth, 32 Ukranian Catholic, 11 Workers, 21 Zion Chapel, 92 Zionist—together with 364 of 
119 other sects each of which numbers fewer than 10 adherents. 
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8.—Birthplaces. 


The nativity of the population of Canada, as at each of the six censuses, is 
shown by Canadian-born, British-born, United States-born and other foreign-born 
in Table 26. The table shows that in 1871, 97-22 p.c. of the population were born 
under the British flag, while half a century later the percentage had declined to 
89-87 p.c. Among these, the Canadian-born population was at its maximum per- 
centage in 1901, with 86-98 p.c. of the total, while in 1921 that percentage is at its 
minimum, 77:75 p.c. Asa consequence of the large immigration from the United 
Kingdom in the first two decades of the century, the British-born population has 
increased from 7-83 p.c. in 1901 to 12-12 p.c. in 1921. 

The foreign-born population has been divided into United States-born and 
other foreign-born. Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United 
States-born population from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-26 p.c. in 1921. Other foreign- 
born increased from 0-93 p.c. in 1871 to 6-25 p.c. in 1911, but have declined slightly 
to 5-87 p.c. of the total population in 1921. 

The nativity of the 1921 population is indicated by sex in Table 27, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native-born, and in Quebec about 92 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 78 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
63 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 64 p.c., in Alberta to about 53 p.c., and in 
British Columbia to barely over 50 p.c. 

About 40 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, while the 
British-born element bears the greatest proportion to the total in British Columbia, 
viz., 30-6 p.c. The foreign-born element reaches its maximum percentage in the 
rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta—where it constitutes 
26-3 p.c. and 29-5 p.c. of the total population respectively. 


- 26.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada according to the Censuses of 1871-1921. 


; Proportion to Total Population. 
Foreign Born. 


Ver, Ceeeees Bee Seki? Foreign Born. 
Born _ Born Hon. Canadian | British 

United |) tegen Born | Born. | United | Other 
States. |Countries. Born: B ee 

No. No. No. No. No. # pc. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1871....| 2,892,358) 496,477 64,447 32,479} 3,485,761 82-98 14-24 1-85 | 0-93 
1881....] 3,715,492) 478,235 77, 753 53,330] 4,324,810) 85-91 11-06 1-80 1-23 
1891....} 4,185,877) 490,232 80,915 76,215} 4,833,239} 86-61 10-14 1:67 1-58 
1901....| 4,671,815} 420,712} 127,899 150, 889] 5,371,315} 86-98 7°83 2-38 2°81 
1911....} 5,619, 682 833,422} 303,680} 449,859) 7, 206, 643 77-98 11-56 4-21 6:24 


1921....| 6,832,747) 1,065,454] 374,010) 516,272] 8,788,483) 77-75 12-12 4-26 5-87 
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27.—Population Classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
according to the Census of 1921. 


Total. ‘Canadian Born. British Born, Foreign Born. 
Provinces and 
Territories. 
Male. Female, eee Male. | Female. | Male. rae Male. aah 
Rao.dslands... 44, 887 43,728 88,615 43,702 42,548 509 565 676 615 
Nova Scotia.... 266, 472 257, 365 523, 837 243,181 237,151) 15,445) 14,074 7, 846 6,140 
New Brunswick] 197,351) 190,525} 387,876] 186,417; 180,001) 5,495) 5,214) 5,439) 5,310 
Quebec......... 1,180,028} 1,181,171) 2,361,199] 1,082,483] 1,090,140) 44,830) 45,034] 52,715) 45,997 
‘OntariOren. 5.5. 1,481,890} 1,451,772] 2,933,662) 1,139,262} 1,152,717} 237,220] 222,357] 105,408] 76,698 
Manitoba....... 320, 567 289,551 610, 118 198, 284 189,462} 61,651) 51,463) 60,632} 48,626 
Saskatchewan... 413,700 343, 810 757,510 241,557 216,276) 57,430} 42,925} 114,713} 84,609 
Alberta e.0 saat 324, 208 264, 246 588, 454 166,176 148,914) 55,724) 43,668} 102,308] 71,664 
British Colum- 
lS Phexieamacsn 8 293,409 231,173 524, 582 136,758 127,288] 87,769} 72,983) 68,882} 30,902 
Yukon Territ’y. 2,819 1,338 4,157 1,583 1,017 486 86 750 235 
N. W. Territor- 
BOS Store ca tiy ats 4,129 3, 859 7,988 3,951 3, 830 80 13 98 16 
Royal Canadian 
INOW Yn; cae 485 = 485 49 - 433 = 3 = 
Canada—1921. .| 4,529,945] 4,258,538! 8,788,483] 3,443,403] 3,389,344| 567,072) 498,382] 519,470] 370,812 
“ 1911. .| 3,821,995) 3,384,648! 7,206,643| 2,849, 442| 2,770,240) 501,138) 332,284) 471,415) 282,124 


9.—Rural and Urban Population. 


In Table 28 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban popula- 
tion respectively since 1891. For the purposes of the census, the population residing 
in cities, towns and incorporated villages has’been defined as urban, and that out- 
side of such localities as rural. Thus the distinction here made between “rural” 
and “urban” population is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of 
size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the laws of the various 
provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a municipality may be 
incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision 
that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim 
incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking 
for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), 
the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not uniformly drawn 
throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable aggregations of population are 
concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 30 will permit the student of popu- 
lation statistics to make, at least for Canada as a whole, his own line of demarcation 
between rural and urban population. 


1 In the United States, urban population is classified by the Census Bureau as that residing in cities and 
other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more, and in “towns” having 2,500 inhabitants or 
more in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. While such ‘‘towns’’, under the forms of 
local government existing in these states are partly rural in character, the United States Census Bureau 
considers that the total urban population of these states. is not greatly exaggerated thereby. 
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While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1921 and in 
the United States in 1920 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 49-52 per cent in Canada as 
compared with 51-4 per cent in the United States, the fact that in the United States 
inhabitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural popu- 
lation, while in Canada the inhabitants of many places with less than 100 popula- 
tion are classed as urban, must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison 
is secured if the: same population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done 
by using Table 30. Thus, at the census of 1920, the United States had 25-9 p.c. 
of its population resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1921 had 
only 18-87 p.c. of its population in such places. The United States had an additional 
16-4 p.c. of its population residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion, and 4-7 p.c. in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities 
of these categories only 13-32 p.c., and 4-36 p.c. respectively of its population. 
Thus, taking all places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which com- 
parative figures are readily available—47 p.c. of the population of the United States 
resided in such places as compared with 36-55 p.c. of the population of Canada, 
showing the much higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the 
United States—a natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 

On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 28 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat 
over two-thirds of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada was in 1921 nearly equal to the rural. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 505 were resident, on June 1, 1921, in rural and 495 in urban 
communities, as compared with 545 in rural and 455 in urban communities on 
June 1, 1911, 625 in rural and 375 in urban communities in 1901, and 682 in rural 
and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 

From Table 30, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it becomes evident that for the first time in its census history 
Canada possesses cities of more than half a million population. These are Montreal 
and Toronto, with 618,506 and 521,898 inhabitants respectively, the former having 
in its neighbourhocd several “satellite” cities, Verdun, Westmount, Lachine, Outre- 
mont, which, with other smaller towns in its vicinity, bring the population of 
“Greater Montreal” to the 700,000 mark. No other city has attained the 200,000 
mark, but during the past decade Hamilton and Ottawa have been added to Winni- 
peg and Vancouver as cities of over 100,000 population, while Quebec, which in 
1911 was, together with Hamilton and Ottawa, in the 50,000 to 100,000 class, has 
been joined in that class, though at a considerable interval, by Calgary, London, 
Edmonton and Halifax. Details of the population of these and other smaller cities 
and towns of 5,000 and over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1921 in Table 32, 
while the populations of urban communities having a population of from 1,000 to 
5,000 in 1£21 are given for 1901, 1911 and 1921 in Table 33. 
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28.—Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and Territories, 1891, 1991, 1911 


and 1921. 
1891. 1901. 
Provinces. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
prince Mdwand. Leland. ./.5 0. shes ctee aeiaste ks aot Ne coe bon 94, 823 14, 255 88,304 14,955 
IN OR ATTEN AED oe Sane SAE Seeks See Bee eee en ee 373,403 76,993 330,191 129,383 
MNOWAISTHNS Wil CHE eee. « sci clecteeles wosieie det caetbadede. 272 , 362 48,901 253, 835 77,285 
CVE LOC rae a aR eres. fo cise Soe ia bois cinhasrs te tace sks 988, 820 499,715 994 , 8338 654, 0658 
TEU ATD Ope EVO VSACEE Oe oy ofttucaistense p essuestabs of deticiowsvs ters ivte 1,295,323 818 , 998 1,246, 969 935,978 
NEAT D am SEEN: © iodo cote Me Nels ce he ees helen 111,498 41,008 184, 7752 70,4363 
Sdskateheweamn someon y ahessie clic asttecdeerericlrnd state Nas cisieciets -1 = 77,0139 14, 266° 
PSTD OT UN Mipsis Paar sac olelate apcte: nici an eae ssi ok -1 - 54,4892 18 , 5332 
AB TiGi sin © OLGA OTe meMm ns. «ash chsetee eterna nid erties cee 60,945 37,228 88,478 90,179 
Vk OneONrItOny ee sam. aie eth haentaatdeec oaeu ones -1 - 18,077 9, 142 
INonpimest, NerrltOnies s nvascucs saqaervahiact ase eee: 1 - 20,129 - 
Rove Canadians; s..05 os cerns adler Adios a on aceren Stee - - - = 
CORY OF NGL: Ses Ro aR eS ete is RE ri Sor ae 3,296,144 1,537,098 3,307,093 2,014, 222 
ee Hee FR eeu ce Tie 
Provinces. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island...... 78,758 14,970 69, 522 19,093 —9,236 4,123 
INO VAT SCOLIL. a ineinc eras cues « 306, 210 186, 128 296, 7996 227, 0386 —9,411 40,910 
New Brunswick............ 252,342 99,547 263 ,4325 124, 4445 11,090 24,897 
Qirebecens pa leeerenn he: 1,038, 9348 966, 8428 | 1,038,630 1,322,569 — 304 300, 020 
OntariOnseronhscdt dt deees 1,198,8037 | 1,328,489 1,226,379 1,707,283 27,576 378,794 
Wamitobaaecees sce ceocate eens 261, 0294 200,365 848, 502 261,616 87,473 61,251 
Saskatchewan.............. 361, 0379 131, 3959 538, 552 218,958 177,515 87,563 
PANDORA. crete cle lteh cura sere s 236 , 6332 137, 6622 365, 550 222,904 128,917 85, 242 
British Columbia............ 188,796 203, 684 277,020 247,562 88, 224 43,878 
Waukon Perritory-...)....2.. 4,647 3,865 3,182 975 —1,465 —2,890 
Northwest Territories...... 6, 50710 - 7,988 - 1,481 - 
Royal Canadian Navy..... = - 485 ~ 485 - 
Canada..... ries 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 4,436, 041 4,352,442 502,845 1,079,495 


1 The population (98,057) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the Census of 1891. 2 Volume 1, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the 
population (5,250) of tw elve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for 
Alberta, were not then incorporated. The places so included were Aetna, Bankhead, Bellevue. Bickerdike, 
Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark, The correction resulting from 
this and from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, 
places the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural 
figures for the Census of 1901. % As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4As changed by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. ® Corrected by information received since Bulletin 1 was printed, 
which transferred population of Shediac and Hampton to urban columa and population of Salisbury to rural. 
* Corrected by information received since Bulletin 2 was printed, giving Clark’s Harbour as an incorpor- 
ated town. 7 As changed by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 8 The urban population of 970,791 shown 
in Volume 1, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the population of Maniwaki, Martinville, 
Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rual; by adjustments in area of the 
villages of Ste. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. ° Urban and rural 
population for 1911 and 1901 areas corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 1 As reduced by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 
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29.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and 
Territories, 1891, 1991, 1911 and 1921. 


1891. 1901. 
Provinces. ee fa 

Rural Urban Rural Urban. 

Prince Hidwardaisinnd yas-eecemmune hand csnsreceerne 86-93 13-07 85-52 14-48 
Nowa Scotia gs Sire ote one aee cio sts ate sree eesietane eee 82-91 17-09 71-85 28-15 
NOW TUnSWIGhed nc lrcilstnatas cisiemteisicio teicrciscr atteare sot 84-78 15-22 76-66 23-34 
Que bee ccsiejascicce bietaie atesstei Siete o1ncotstatei als. oresrvaarsmenareeraian woaers 66-43 33°57 60-33 39-67 
QUEATIO Fa dajentals concep wiecsiaictetas aroidleldlelovele etviabtelelatetsietaronaattes 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 
Manitobaits. cir «ieyasn s04 «aa ctebiy ices fanreetaenen satay: 73-11 26°89 72-40 27-60 
Saskatchewan... che, osc sciiace cine terttreinyeecrcee = - 84-37 15-63 
AND Or b8b ataye aiotoss 5:50 actress ay 4 areca ator ove) ecohstoseveustors ciemnio's Sire = = 74-62 25-38 
British Colum bigis .cp1.42 sce dateteine seit hee ear as « 62-08 37-92 49-52 50-48 
Yukon Merritorysenssseeeeseweer eee eran aerate ney -1 - 66-41 33-59 
Northwest Merritories safari cei et oe eteteahtciar arte -1 - 100-00 = 
RoyaliCanadian Naviyorcsestee sane ace: enone - - - - 
Cama da Fi 5... neraanie ese ptasinctacie ctor Seas 63-20 31-80 62-50 37-50 

1911. 1921. 
’ Provinces be . hed 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 

Prince Lidwandiisland’ sass. cacti che ee titeeden ace 84-03 15-97 78-45 21-55 
Nova Scotiahs secs ca. oacch ane voce atta aa eee ts aah ace 62-20 37-80 56-66 43-34 
New. Brunswick tr smuuintastecash asia ease oe eeieaee 71-71 28-29 67-92 32-08 
Quebec s..cnencener ee elateralaveteletseiersVotersiefeveteicteeterste ciersteleteiere 51-80 48 -20 43-99 56-01 
ONTATIO se asst: tos tie at oeleie eee oe cies ence Sere ene 47-43 52-57 41-80 58-20 
MERNITOD aes tide cits cise cate mele Rise eae Toone ee 56-57 43-43 57-12 42-88 
Saskatehewan sad. io saden. eerste anon 73-32 26-68 71-10 28-90 
Allbertalysevirs) AC OOO COU GU EM aE BBE oAnO OnAmenkinion xeeed 63-22 36-78 62-12 37-88 
Britioh Columeis We) 5/57...) ae ee + 48-10 51-90 52-81 47-19 
Yukon Verritoryall wrome acs oetetices lee eee 54-59 45-41 76-55 23-45 
NSW Lerritories trent tise as hove ner scaneieet owe: 100-00 - 100-00 - 
Royal! Canadian Navyrmea tanec scence scams: = = 100-00 = 


Canada). ocr ke nee tee te sons se eee meant 54-58 45-42 50-48 49-52 


Norr.—In using this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to the preceding table 
showing rural and urban population by numbers. 

1 The population in the territory now comprised in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 
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30.—Urban Population of Canada, divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1901, 
1911 and 1921. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 
In Cities and Towns] Num- Per cent} Num- Per cent} Num- Per cent 
of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of 
of tion. Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 
Places. Pop. | Places. Pop. | Places. Pop. 

Over 500,000........ - - - - - - 2 | 1,140,399) 12-97 

Between— 

f& 400,000 and 500,000 - - - 1 470,480 6-53 = - - 
300,000 and 400,000 - - - 1) 376,538 5-22 - - - 
200,000 and 300,000 2| 475,770 8-86 - = - - - ~ 
100,000 and 200,000 - - - 2 236,436 3°28 4 518, 298 5:90 

50,000 and 100,000 3 181, 402 3-38 3 247,741 3-44 5 336, 650 3°83 
25,000 and 50,000 5| = 188, 869 3-52 6} 241,007 3°34 7| 239,096 2-72 
15,000 and 25,000 3 55,499 1-03 13] 287,501 3-30 19] 370,990 4-22 
10,000 and 15,000 8 95, 266 1-77 18 221, 322 3-07 18 224, 033 2°55 
5,000 and 10,000 37 275,919 5-14 46 323,056 4-48 54 382,762 4-36 
3,000 and 5,000 50] 190,789 3°55 60| 226,212 3-14 73| 276,026 3-14 
1,000and 3,000 187 320,433 5-97 251 429,553 5-97 292 489, 461 5-57 
500 and_ 1,000 179 130, 238 2-42 247 180,784 2-51 - } 374.727 4-26 

Under S00..ce.8<.! - 107,614 2-00 - 90, 284 1-25 - , 

Dotaliess. sc. ~ | 2,021,799} 37-64 — | 3,280,964) 45-53 - | 4,852,402] 49-52 


31.— Ratio of Females to Males in Rural and Urban Populations, 1921. 


Provinces. Rural. Urban. Provinces. Rural. Urban. 
p.c. p.c. + -p.e. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island......... 93-55 112-00) #Albertactassne cee anes «sears 74-63 94-04 
Nova Scotia 92-45 102-26 || British Columbia............ 71-91 87-16 


91-48 O82 190i BV akonimes teetes eos c renee 45-76 51-33 
93-09 106-02 || N. W. Territories............ 93-46 - 
88-66 105-24 

84-36 98-90 Canada, 1921............ 86-20 102-68 
79-29 93-23 Canada, 1911............ 83-52 94-95 


32.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11. 


Note.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk(*). In all 
cases the population is for the city or town municipality as it existed in 1921. 


Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
BIPONLTOR Lecce acton.s id= cide met Quebecte sasacc vo. ai 115,000 |155,238 |219,216 |328,172 |490,5041; 618,506 
MACUL ONGOM eo a.sts sy cicinicw dials sine Ontanio.neees erate 59,000 | 96,196 |181,215 |209, 8922/381, 8332 521, 893 
UAVS OTe 6721 es Manttobasee.. eee 241 7,985 | 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 | 179,087 
PeVICOUVOE rats cat cdysctciem ss British Columbia... - — | 13,709 | 27,010 |100,401 ; 117,217 
peel etm LOM ERED 2 a-ciia acca oieroe Ontarlowa eee 26,880 | 36,661 | 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 | 114, 151 
*Ottawa Or ee Rane 24,141 | 31,307 | 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 | 107,843 
Quebecs. fence coer 59,699 | 62,446 | 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 95,193 
Albertat crass coven - - 3,876 4,392 | 43,704 63,305 
Ontario.............| 18,000 | 26,266 | 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 60, 959 
ADOrtas tis ston - - - 4,176 | 31,0643} 58,821 
Nova Scotia........| 29,582 | 36,100 | 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 58,372 
New Brunswick....| 41,325 | 41,353 | 39,179 | 40,711 42,511 47,166 
*Victoria British Columbia...| 3,270 5,925 | 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 38,727 
NIGEOL NE oy ihe cate wct vtec Ontarlon. eden 4,253'| 6,561 | 10,322 | 12, 153 | 17,829 38,591 
BL COID AN er tela dacs be% <b ve par Saskatchewan....... - - —| 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 
BESFANTLOF Gest) ccs sve ie s arececuts Ontartos eee coc os | 8,107 9,616 | 12,753 | 16,619 | 23, 132 29,440 
BISHBKATOOML Matai foc cinco «(suasere Saskatchewan....... - - 13 | 12,004 | 25,7389 


- 1 
eto eee an. kee LQUODeECs: ott hescee as - = 296 | 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 
eee Cae ee ee eet 3,800 | 6,890 | 11,264 | 13,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 


32.—Population of Cities and Towns having 


POPULATION 


over 5,009 inhabitants in 1921, 


compared with 1871-81-91-1931-11.— continued. 


Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
1871 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
*Siherbroolcensmcaa. cee cieos Quebecthcncst casas 4,432 e220 | LO LOU ebe65. 1624.00 23,515 
MSV. COV diet tacicet ie rere NovaiScotme.cne<+ - 1,480 2,427 9,909 | 17,723 22,545 
MhreeuURTVerssaclscek en tenance @nebecsorucesemecc 7,570 8,670 8,334 9,981 | 13,691 22,000 
Hkateheneneneeesecy atissicsiceen ne Ontariohraeycmteis 2,743 4,054 7,425 9,747 | 15,196 21,763 
Sang stone oma este sieie seers een reise Hea ine 12,407 | 14,091 | 19,263 | 17,961 | 18,874 21,753 
eSaultyStewMarie:.a.:. ese «nee BL Sa Ir Ry xe 879 780 2,414 7,169 | 14,9204) 21,092 
SReterboroug bia t eee eee SS Meal S Yer Save SRR 4,611 6,812 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 20,994 
eHorgawWalliaimys nace aecceee el: Dh aati aan - - -—| 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 
*St4 Cabhaninest es casei eet co Mb aeuhts tie deh 7,864 | 9,631 | 9,170 | 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 
TM oose awe memcrcieee inch eee: Saskatchewan....... - - - 1,558 | 13; 823 19,285 
SGuuel pli ere aise slo rast Ontanioy.ce. ee teeen 6,878 9,890 | 10,537 | 11,496 | 15,175 18,128 
NWiestmiounit. peeontek v.08 ete Quebec! soe. eee. 200. 884 | 3,076 8,856 | 14,579 17,593 
AVON CtOnRER ee .:Phe soe New Brunswick..... 600 | 5,032 | 8,762] 9,026 | 11,345 | 17,488 
MGIaC6 Baya eRe os sebohskis ee ae Nova Scotia........ = -—| 2,459 6,945 | 16,562 17,007 
So braulOnden .eeeerrsiee la reces Ontario Se es see 4,313 | 8,239 |} 9,500} 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 
“tele, o Moves cot\cyen SARIN | Toe eollee Mee > Atocomeny/s cao 2,197 | 8,367 } 10,366 } 11,485 | 14,054 | 16,026 
Ie CHANG Army ergs chee Roath so ees Quebec: ..u5:... wWaeKe 1,696 | 2,406 | 3,761 | 6,365 | 11,6885} 15,404 
EBran don perros imeem Manito sive. eben - -| 38,778} 5,620 | 13,839 | 15,397 
SLorteAnthur-epeeoeeie ere eee Ontaniosseeeree eee - - — | 38,214 | 11,220] 14,886 
SSarni sy WO Me do etal ics se ce MUI AR Re, ee, 2,929 3, 874 6, 692 8,176 9,947 14, 877 
S Niagara allsoes emcee Se Reda sceened eines - 2,347 3,349 5,702 9, 248 14,764 
*New Westminster............. British Columbia - 1,500 6,678 | 6,499 | 13,199 14,495: 
Charen ae ceramide eet eiorees ntario.... GE || Cacia |) Oey 9/068 10,770 | 13,256 
Outrenvontessety eons tee Owebecweeene eee - 387 795 1,148 |} 4,820 13,249: 
"Galt... chee meter aes Ontario? O55. 5.5 lS i827 9) 5; 187 Peres |) 7 800 NetO. 20001) 13.216 
Ss IBOLMUEKE S65 aeons apeaneeenes Manitobatencasnncen - 1,283 1,553.| 2,019 7,483 12,821 
*Charlottetown and Royalty...|P. EH. Island... 8,807 | 11,485 | 11,373 12,080 11,203 | 12,347 
*Belleville-2 yaathccccn earn c Ontanomeecn. 7,305 9,516 9,916 9,117 9,876 12,206 
Dyer Sioytue le yh owes hoce neon ued a oh er ieee ose = 3,369 4,426 7,497 3, VAASS |) RPGS 12,190 
* Oshawa' insect hice Ae rete eae 3,185 3,992 4,066 4,394 7,436 11,940 
“Ab eislal opptali eo nAgdoosoanae dao. ox Alberta eae - - - 2/072 9,035 | 11,097 
ASG LBAVEKOUM ANS snanhoobanedoues QOwebecin..aeseaee.n 3, 746 5,821 7,016 9,210 9, 797 10, 859: 
PINOLE B ayaa eae coment: Ontario vives pieeaae.« - - ~ 2,530 7,737 10, 692 
Shawinigan Falls.............. @Quebechc... eee tes - - - 2,768 | 4,265 10, 625 
ECs Ciro sey un. Anne Oe eae seligiede cy, ete 6,691 | 7,597} 7,301 | 9,242 | 8,703) .10,470: 
ABrockvallea sus. cceen eee Ontario: oo eee OZ 7,609 8,791 8,940 9,374 10,043 
FPAIMINETSt Ae Gee oe ss stetueisn ue Nova Seotia........ - 2,274 3,781 4,964 8,973 9,998. 
EWoodstockeawine es fdas vacen Ontario seashore eo nur 3982 | 5,373 | 8,612 | 8,833 | 9,320 9,935. 
* Medicine wlat cane cc tetceciieeces Allbentars aia ieee - - - 1,570 5,608 , 634 
SViallewtreldiaeeee: en ee eee @vobeckeen cnet 1,800 3,906 6; 0lo | eh, OOD 9,449 9,215 
2 oliet tear oe eye Siesta ES een eee aoe 3,047 3,268 3,347 4,220 6,346 9,113 
*Nanaimo and suburbs British Columbia... - 1,645 | 4,595 6,130 8,306 9,088 
*New Glasgow.......... -|Nova Scotia........ - 2,595 | 3,776 | 4,447 | 6,383 8,974 
SChicowtini-c assess Quebece..2 secittardls 1,393 LOS Bula ae Qe S. 826 5,880 8,937 
AGE rat ee eet soem ae nace Seee Ontario aerate Spee acitih 4,752 4'907 6,828 8,774 
SWellangdlt soya Reese en i Ae 1,110 1,870 2,035 1,863 5,318 8, 654 
BSL CLUS LEN IV: Sacto nme Seperate. Aarne pW dy, steht eet a8 - - ~ 2,027 | 4,150 8,621 
SMChnew WEE nane oaobosonnaae Nova Scotia........ - 2,340 2,442 3,191 7,470 8,327 
“SOA AReataeadeweonbonooGOEAE Quebec ees ce eeoee 5, 686 5,791 6,669 7,057 8,420 8,174 
PRreGderncuon eee: cee ce eis New Brunswick..... 6,006 6,218 6,502 be hn br 7,208 8,114 
VIB Eneuravoldavy 5.0. baa eeeRw an Sek be Nova Scotia F - 3,786 6,252 4,806 5,058 7,899 
Pn ettona Mime oem also: eee Quebecs: see crear: - - - D200 onl ZOU 7,886 
PeMiDno kere wear eee ei Oyttanio. ewe eeebee 1,508 2,820 4,401 5, 156 5,626 7,875 
Pou Vouus;. eh ee os Quebeicr tas as: 3,022 | 4,314 | 4,722 | 4,030 | 5,903 | 7,734 
*Riviére du Loup.......... A SACs ee? Lee aae oe ee he 1,541 2,291 4,175 4,569 6,774 7,703 
en orth Ais fern COUNT OI oa niet Feet British Columbia... = - - = 8,1967] 7,652 
Quebec... hiaqane sn. - ~ - 2,511 | 4,788 7,631 
Ontario ater nes 4,049 5,080 6,081 7,003 6,964 7,620 
Nova Scotia........ = 3,461 5,102 5,993 6,107 7,562 
Saskatchewan....... - - - 1,785 6, 254 7,558. 
Ontaniose-picaae wee 2,083 4,468 6,805 6,704 6, 598 7,419 
AV anMow besa: eee archon. Nova Scotia........ 2,500 3,485 6,089 6,430 6,600 7,073 
Wailkenyillen tr aeisenvns c/a Ontaniogre tance. = = 933 | 1,595 | 3,302 7,059 
Midlands men neces cieroe ices Sie ae A eee ae = 1,095 2,088 3,174 4,663 7,016. 
devon aeeeantn Panama booed te ah EE clue kek 3,398 4,854 5,550 5,949 6, 420 6, 936 
* Storch Halls aes. aaah ae Pepa feet tate, 3 1,150 2,087 3, 864 5, 155 6,370 6, 790 
EGranb yao dele eee Ree: Ouehecwes jcc o 876 1,040 1,710 3,¢@3 | 4,750 6, 785 
*Portage la Prairie.;...:..<.... Manitoba wat. a. - - 3,363 | 3,901 5,892 6, 766 
‘Cap Magdeleine: Ser... -l-asss + BANS aasia ondaninee 1,226 1,437 1, 289 1,464 | 2,101 6, 738 
‘North: Siydney-cieees ean sere Nova Scotia........ - 1,520 | 2,513 | 4,646 | 5,418 6,585 
Prince, Ruperts eceakas aoe ee British Columbia.. ; - - - - 4,184 6,393 
Trenton: wan. aee eee oe ee Ontanionecanennenenn 1,796 | 3,042 4,363 | 4,217 3,988 5,902 
EWaterloorie tata. mecca Sees Pn Ben ee nee 1,594 | 2,066] 2,941 | 3,587 | 4,359 5,883 
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32.—Population of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 inhabitants in 1921, 
compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11.— concluded. 

ae ’ Population. 
Cities and Towns. Provinces. 
1871 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
Bolle WOOdE. 5 «i <.00 3. cle sie 25.010 Ontatloncessermssiaee 2,829 | 4,445 | 4,989 | 5,755 | 7,090 5, 882 
On Cibyiaeecs ch ict sslejarere na nies EERE Oe cig - - = - - 5,870 
‘ ASyaysi bated alt Re 9 ie Se ee Nova Scotia........ - 900 | 4,813} 4,559) 5,713 5,681 
New Waterford................ ie es ee a - - - - - 5,615 
La Tuque....... a eh Ea Quebec sete - - - - 2,934 5,603 
B@amppelltoniy...t paacersze eves New Brunswick..... - - - 2,652 | 3,817 5,570 
BETA WIKOSDUT Vitek istec-aieeicion ee ONntariotsndas somes 1,671 1,920 2,042 4,150 | 4,400 5,544 
ASUPT LO 6in0 eee octet ae ee eee Quebecwariausavaie: 1,159 2,032 2,868 3,619 3,473 5,491 
BPESSLOMM aes hides ab cae eo nan QNLaTios sseeans state Se 1,408 1,419 1,843 2,308 | 3,883 5,423 
PE CENONA MONEE clic circa lee ea.e ee iia settee, Sete ee = = 1,806 5,202 6,158 5,407 
SOD OULL Ne eitkiis al te ceroainis aja is mihaad ba Hitec rete: 4,442 4,957 4,829 4,239 5,074 5,020 
Hastview... ‘a SOL abate Ih a eee - - - 776 | 3,169 5, 324 
PES HC TATOOS erik isle cheveis ore ctevatos as» Nova Scotia........ - - DEN | DESERTS IE SOG) 5,312 
PANTS ISOM GM ee oe tac is dielea avejaare British Columbia... - - - 5,2738| 4,476 5, 230 
WRG Opn re tek Ave clcleis stwistans Quebec's e erate ee 1,174 1,248 | 2,100] 3,516 3,978 5, 159 
EVOL IGEON ar eteie Sto chas cia: outs alelare Saskatchewan....... - - - 700 2,309 pale 
doa lee Aaah Gs eee eee Ontarion eee 4,022 | 4,318 | 4,191 | 4,573 | 4,763 5,150 


1 Includes Maisonneuve, Cartierville, Bordeau and Sault-au-Récollet. 2 Includes North Toronto, less 
67 in 1911 transferred to Township of York. % Includes town of Strathcona. 4 Includes town of Steelton. 
5 Includes parish of Lachine and Summerlea town. ®Includes Notre-Dame des Victoires. 7 Includes 
North Vancouver District. 8 Includes suburbs in 1901. 


33.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
Prince Edward Island. New Brunswick—concluded. 
UTRITIYCTSIG © SeisecG esas etiesecare ope'o.e 6 ESTO] 2, OLSl ooizeoll Grmamd alsa tent cicfejete cae ceereia 644| 1,280] 1,327 
SOULS Gees eae eer as isn ease oo ce it 140) 10891) L094 Sunny: Brae: sare. occcces cece ess - -—| 1,171 
RIG WUDUCTON sec.srec-cccletsleieieeis.0/ 6. ces 100 871) 1,158 
Nova Scotia. Sites GOON ZS: elotcnicrfveverseieterderee 733| 988] 1,110 
iestivallle teres sce ae ke ccs,esareewiers SAAN A Alli7] | war OD OI Sip AMICI O WiSinslesicceias <\s'ctes ines» 1,064 987) 1,065 
Visto ktores atts CoO San eeEeoare 3,398! 3,452] 3,591 
TDTAA SOWA UOT anise a ara devs arsve ven e 2,203) 2,775) 3,147 Quebec. 
Leer Se der oode See eet S255 eo cMlhG ears OO MesaEZ OD am skicee mrers caine csete ele creje tors 3,416! 3,978] 4,966 
ENVOLNGBS «sre eaie le crete; 0.9 6.9101 0:5's\s.ez00 306] Dar Loe QOS||VOMOWIONE. cs cine s «siete c)e's cieyeeiees — | 2,354) 4,851 
PRRECD TON i. wise orci cre, dicseces.s Tae teyares 1,274) 1,749) 2,844)) Longueuil (city)................ 2,835] 3,972} 4,682 
(UNION PIPES ctare ss fesse ns.4. eles 2 GIGI 2 OS) 25 GOel| NRONtINAETYY/ joc. dees csc es ae 4, 
PAatEsDOEO maids de Acie aoae carn tee 3, S0L) 25856) 248i St. Wamberte sn. sje cece ccccne 3 
Kentville... ...| 1,781} 2,304] 2,717) Buckingham... 3, 
MV OWA TOM cys, striete che asia) gays, avarsascaiexs 1,546] 2,589] 2,390]| Hast Angus.... 
PE MVOLDOOL se clasete sys tea tise guacsiesie.s 1,937] 2,109] 2,294)) Victoriaville.......... onset 
PATTI ONIS IY deena sve: feels sis ev velareres POSSI Ml Sii | ll 4! bert OUSK mn sevs ee oe oteieterelascrs <.a2.ers 
Wi Obi Vib Ost Witty ote tas Savy oe chy. n « At 4b8|| 143i! Coaticoolk’..gss-.5 sates « crlscnee 
MOSPINA Hr he dstace sh jcsaecsectenress 1088 |) el GAS | elaozl Note PACIUC crys hig tne ys cferarniwivies« wisiee\e 
PANASO Speen statis, tooo esa ericieise.e.e & CATO ONG 626 (arm barn arte ck «<tc dicyecis\elsrsie s1<)<- 
Wiedweport. cana a-icemces sees os 1026) Mi SO2IL, Sea IB Sanporbs con tetec, ole aeis/eis vies soi els< 
RE OMED Aol ote: tober Peace esos A285) ASO) We AOZN Sb. Woaurentis. ccc giisincc cides os ) 
SOLUTE oie. 4,c)21-1e0 ise re aistnrsin;<inre'e, 6 D445) W485) 360|| Méeantic.. che... creo. cess 316 
MODS eters niacin ete eles siieieee 1,150) 1,247] 1,230) St. Jeré6me de Matane.......... 1,176] 2,056} 3,050 
WER TONGNES FY ine nyece sosioe's #610 c sis 866 Dold lial Ss beLr NCLOSG.0:4 ices sienyereternisiers + 1,541} 2,120) 3,043 
HUOUIS UL Esc tated es sis.eis ein e,= 0 6/6 TOAG OOO aielog|| pAcu TOI ont tere teyercteis)alslere.eres/e7 « 2,291] 3,109] 2,970 
ES TAG SOLO Waterers sie acc-steysyeia. careers 858} 996} 1,086) Drummondville................ 1,450] 1,725} 2,852 
Ste. gee tbe des Monts.......... ae 2a gb 
iWitey iad fol Ii eon soap RoOadoOOnese 2, ; 
Soe yurunawick, incisiekoie fs — | 2645] 2656 
@PAthaMa eniacuss cusses cys ses © 4,868] 4,666] 4,506] Pointe Claire St. Joachim....... 555| 793) 2,617 
BBV EAT TLOS COM see aids crsieceielors.aaiais 5 — | 1,821} 4,035) Bromptonville............ ees — |. 1,289} 2,603 
ING WCRSUG. awe ccs t.c cx ccsiae 3» ore 2,507) 2,945) 8,507 Lachute..........-.. ..-| 2,022] 2,407) 2,592 
OCOD LEN gemeen wrare coreme saioe S40) DaSabl ore oel PINCROSA DI] 2 clce- aac eneeicss e vcls - — | 2,557 
WU GOUStOCK sharma; os850 siccatee aero S644) Br S00! SyooUl eM Der vaLlO sc. cceclesci-vcin-cssisecic vse 1,512] 1,905) 2,454 
NUIT Meet aeerston cca Aneres. ee 6 = TH044 | G60|-S oo dit ichimonGwaadeis ccs. leeecee 2,057| 2,175] 2,450 
RSUSSOKG cs cet eeeiciaseee nel iicersrcas 1998|\71- 9062, LOSUNECOlO tans. certhiseclewcsecsine vine 2,225) 2,593) 2,342 
itchy tllOs, ceeknnimak ane ss ore eae co 1,444! 2,039] 2,173]| Windsor..............---sese0-s 2,149] 2,233] 2,330 
BSH TOM Movs dace ee tesco acs acres 2,044! 1,804] 1,976] Baie St. Paul...............00- 1,408] 1,857} 2,291 
RCI SCO in aad iene cccisievicie cee bare 1,075] 1,442] 1,973)) Beauharnois............+++e00- 1,976] 2,015) 2,250 
ID SIDOUSIO’ sfisgascicic.s ice ae cie. a0 6 362| 1,650] 1,958] Ste. Anne de Bellevue...........] 1,843] 1,416) 2,212 
OVO tae ae Serves accic ese ticles + - - | 1,924!) Mont-Laurier..........+..0.+++- - 752) 2,211 
MELE VA VAIO. sassyevsiaia are atate'ain elclmecare 1,892! 1,887] 1,614!l Bagotville...........+eeseeeeees 507! 1,011! 2,204 
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33.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911.—continued. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 

Quebec—concluded. Ontario. 
Berthier twee: decree were 153641) 1885])-2 719k UNG AS | sctayale cistern ois cla ntere elere este 
IABDEBLOS Same tisis cele niet inch tnente 1838 -2:,224) 2189] Roentrew os. sen + o\eleo-ctolerstasls sels 
WADIA aaaede sees peters nskeeirs il e233 hg bata ao) 70) £0 nat Once Ron acon duarGnde 
RRopervalcnaacce sec aeccctester 1S 248i 73 tl 2s 00e|| BLAM ptoneen settee ekieret 
Morectevalle. sccscccncseicenee TE Hab Id OSS) oe0GOlMeOnty LOD On niemele smitten sean 
Waterloo Ser mrs os.cck scaceien lees 1,797| 1,886 2,063 Cobalt. -aerqemrccn cotaten ork orks 
*Rerrebonune staan. se rnneeiesees 15822] 1,990) 2,.056|) Sandwichs..4..2.-.» + mietee als te ois 
Plessisville......... ent Le 586] kbOO || 25 OsallPearis are ctaysiterctetre tet eters eet tole 
Laval des Rapides. aye - a ae ,989]| Sturgeon Falls.. 
omte. Garinealle, seen. seen 1,583] 1,751 it, 919 Goderighs: Bye ihr en ache, 
IMonbmoreneymesceee are sitee - | 1,717 i OOA | WArnpriortat eos ceustcmniee eee 
Mal baie. tectceen. weet cae ore ste 826] 1,449 1,883 Penetanguishene................] 2,422 3, 568} 4,037 
Montreal Westecccsssn. snes 352} 703] 1,882 Wallaceburg ROO RR San Eee Secic 2,763) 3,438] 4,006 
StewROose tect ceeomcas cemetery 1,154] 1,480 1811 SIM COC Te tenreeg ite cies en ee 2,627| 3,227] 3,953 
INCOME ee eteee tein ome - =i Lego Ste Wary Ss Sener eerie meee 3,384] 3,388] 3,847 
SHAE COe nce nets sertnem ters bint 00 181,438] -ll s7 88h duna ma insane ete cede ere eee - 3, 843 
MontrealJBast;, va.ctaierce c= tisperes) - — |. 1,776]| Carleton Place................. 4,059] 3,621] 3,841 
lbfeCOnpUEA-Aneupaoondencnadoc L565) OU pelanien een ku aetn teocteme seats ert ee rtepercrey ee 3,588] 3,588) 3,790 
Poimt-aux-Crembles............ - | 1,167 1,764 Mimico....... Bn don oowddoe apne 437| 1,373] 3,751 
C@handlersvncc sets « sislewciensts's <ieke - =| Us (OO evatleyDuryauen: sem neti meron eee — | 3,874) 3,743 
Miarieville: oes cicisiset ere areas 15306) 1,587 Le 48|eaminetona.cseee see ne ce 2,451] 2,652) 3,675 
Grange Baler sssnse aceite — | 1,355 1,735 Newmarket @va,sel ee nee 2,125) 2,996) 3,626 
Sacré Coeur de Jésus........... 206} 996} 1,709] Gananoque.................-.0- 3,526) 3,804! 3,604 
St. Raymondis.). asses ossieet 15272) 2 65S s603|t barrye Sounder ecisicneaeee ase 2,884] 3,429] 3,546 
Bedtord i &. sus.ne ceemecmuniine 18641 1-437 sy G60 voce klancdare. catia eee neler 1,998] 3,397} 3,496 
St. Gabriel de Brandon........ 1,199} 1,602} 1,667] Port Colborne..............-.. 1,253) 1,624] 3,415 
St. Joseph (Richelieu).......... 647) E416 ("0 GSSiereton. ee dade ones cos cnoer car 3,698] 3,564] 3,356 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.......... 847 :2;,066)' 1,648) Cochrane. ........<..6+.:.s<05s+ — | 1,715) 3,306 
IPisraclilcc se esaeices oe eemreerete 10138) AL C06 | PL SC4G Oak valle: (yas yee oetineirac necte 1,643] 2,372] 3,298 
TFENNOKGVAMS ceo piece auinaie alee af Li L20 | Meth ot bod Bowmianvallovesn seek nent 2,731) 2,814] 3,233 
INGTORNV GIO. Seeecncocts elaine cre APS} 402 Sh b4 Oi nn villOscsers ocr ceteris om eels 2,105) 2,861] 3,224 
St. Marc-des-Carriéres......... 296) W224) El 400 Westone. comeses cio carssietreeen 1,083] 1,875) 3,166 
IT NGAND\: See ONAL OOOO feo Oe - =a |b ASsitepotrolisise seco uatermcerien ss cee 4,135} 3,518] 3,148 
Orv alee ete cae cision cele 481) 1,005] 1,466) Fort Frances.................- 697| 1,611] 3,109 
Issn rgononsaderenodsasec0 851) 15004) 462IMNapanees. cs seiecis cee cells octets 3,148 2; 807 3,038 
Ste Casimir egie-cne salience -|. - 1,457 TwIsonburge. seataes seer ose ee 2,241] 2,758] 2,974 
ED TOIScEIBLOLES assis sieteintntetars io/e/oinrs - = 1,454 Campbellford.............. ..| 2,485! 3,051] 2,890 
SCAU COWALO Me mericls eieiiersietstoh lores — | 1,677] 1,448)) Whitby....... ..| 2,110] 2,248] 2,800 
St. Joseph (Beauce)............ 1, d0 7) 2440)", 440ll lanover.sscemices cite ccae cea 1,392 2° 342 2,781 
Rock Island 615} 861 1,442 Hespeleritccut-ole secon eae 2,457! 2,368] 2,777 
Pont Rouge.. 6 - =| 14191 Aimiberst burg. «eecce een aes ee 2,222) 2,560] 2,769 
Relooilat ms Shcssaicisies Winseeins 702) 1501) 1-413) FB unling ton wees «cece scenes 1,119] 1,831) 2,709 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre........ ea EL OVO SL AiG |S trachnroye meee cia dees seine 2,933} 2,823} 2,691 
PEIN CHOW We ccisale stelaicveia sists iets 1,122] 1,265] 1,401) New Toronto................... 209] 686] 2,669 
IPICITSVANOS ee ee iesitlee iis wee 1103) 15363) S84 Meatordt s.csmepreny terete erie aits 1,916) 2,811) 2,650 
Montreal INOrtht ces. ss cfc ates - ul, SOP reSCoubs mee aeeme ee eiectetente aatersinne 3,019} 2,801] 2,636 
WUAGC-AU-SAUMION: o5.00 01 oe cesiene =| | Al 8o4| Copper © litt amereane eine: 2,500) 3,082) 2,597 
Shin (EMEC Ena pogane upeecancras - - 1/332 MGrEICCONs oseeire tacts onl Oe ies 1,710} 1,670} 2,544 
NGPA SSONDDLLON vere af-te'e!= (010 0/91="= 1,605} 1,747 1,320 Wistowel wn daee hee eee 2,693| 2,289] 2,477 
Si Web whosaod oogos0souno cede - =| LST Msracepricee sane rman eteeeiaG 2,479) 2,776) 2,451 
Sits NEI OM, ogc cdoboonanbesnosc - 581 1,306 AJMONGG?.-cesat sertadins remnte 3,023] 2,452] 2,426 
(Can, onanspadtcncopuonaacd - = || CePUSI Tele @lasoide | Ssangannaamaooskas 1,356] 1,770) 2,401 
Danville tc ecforciek ckitae a orstere salah 15 OL Ae SSS 290 SPortsmrouti see ee cee 1,827| 1,786] 2,351 
Charlesbourg......-........... - SP ACO AWM TE Oey sangaGnb LondaepAsbos 2,971] 2,601] 2,344 
Glare rncmer ciceatrcea cise week - =/L  2oe AUrOLRE ene eee eile eee nie 1,590] 1,901} 2,307 
IAT THA DASA mek cteincet ss eee 995} 1,458 11234 IN@wiluiskeards sein ee none — | 2,108] 2,268 
IDeA) ohangoouccensgabes - SP Le 220i Eunice leone ee one ene 2,152] 2,358) 2,246 
Baie Shawinigan.............+: =u O24 21S PA Toxancrig ae eee eee 1,911} 2,323} 2,195 
Port d’Altred Me ate cletaiaetonis elas - =) 1, 218i"Ayimer? 2 gece acne Oeics ete 2,204) 2,102) 2,194 
Amavalle ry weenie betas eels sisi => - = el 74 Orangeville acac ste tess oeteaeys 2,511) 2,340] 2,187 
Maurentidestene..<<s scene ae 934171, 128] 15150|) Wingham... ves nsees-0 cases 2,392) 2,238) 2,092 
COMO Mate een one es ieee Kincardine Aincvaseeeeeaein 2,077| 1,956] 2,077 
Deschallons®. ye cctscaeeee se cee Georgetown eter eae een peel ivols 11583 2,061 
Stpemises caste ereee se Clinttont ten pecstes- tees eee 2,547) 2,254] 2,018 
Greenfield Park imirateereea: Atapoccdgaeics 1,060} 1,782] 2,016 
Macamic.. i. Scacns tecanen tener Grimsbyae-eeon eens ee 1,001] 1,669] 2,004 
St. Bustaches vise yeaa ce Miltonee ss ccieectenen avseceiel tl Oreilly GOS te S7o 
Cowansville! hs heen Ridgetown.. ; 2,405] 1,954) 1,855 
MarenOVvVIGenCOsn scare sere Deseronto... --.| 6,024] 2,013] 1,847 
Chambly Basin Blind sRiverie. 2: waeenitesainee 2,656] 2,558] 1,843 
St. George East.. Seaforthy iene. eats + ot oe 2,245) 1,983} 1,829 
WvawG onesie .ces Mitchell tas eee ee 1,945 1,766 1,800 


Montreal South.... 
Abord-a-Plouffe 


NGPA Blan 50h ciksdanoob sconpoodcde 1,396] 1,534] 1,796 
hong svalloeeeano-ceenn nan cee 1,537| 1,427| 1,783 
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33.—Population of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants in 
1921, as compared with 1901 and 1911.—concluded. 


Towns and Villages. 1901. 


Ontario—concluded. 

WAL COR aa en eta siet le aereutles Pulek 2,443 
ENGEOD Peas fos cy alos aa oa 1,484 
NOUNT ROLES Aisa cistserststn welesies 2,019 
NGS LOVeaates Medak Cea hic ose 1,734 
“IEA otVT CAA ee ee eae ice me es Aes 1,012 
dhessa lotkecrea-testevecties nate 1,205 
BU BSOS RAN Pateay aires chases ters arson OSTA 1,391 
PESLOM NOLO Metco stenoses une 1, 653 
MP OLUPETIO weet cn vts tions elds «oe 890 
DOWMEN ADAP LON rer syersss srke Jats ees 1,636 
IEVumMiberstone stars. sheaieccale oe - 
PRUUNETStONG. hae e ase ois sates oe 1, 850 
Wankleelkk Hill 3 oo si.. deceneees 1,674 
PDarhamet asta bie eo ee: 1,422 
Port Dalhousie, cocicreseice uss 1,125 
Gravenhursteao2. never es eos 2,146 
Wactortas lar bOurieyc soem. oes 989 
Port: IWOven sche ene, eiiots ce ene ibsa tyes 
MattawascaAddte slats lan asenes 1,400 
Morris burenerscnsenke le ae ies 1,693 
RainyeRiver eee sess ese cde - 
SXOCOME Soh Sean eaters ani Hoe 
NOD OR tee cee recess settetsre ri aie «ait eves ats 
Brighton 
Alliston.. 
DNTAS ATA ree ace Aces. cae 
New. Ham burgics és idaeh wc de 1,208 
WWreadene: Mastin fee eerie see 
Bi weed aes) ate osc et etic elite 
USCaw abil rntan Saaciyreciperceie eee 
MEL Onionalaen wwe peeks at bcos 
POT ULE TI 5 Met tins, shies neta aacvei as 
WaApreoleys ace matte eae eee 
PTaVelOCk wy. gam abit tetan Seca 
NTarristOneeeey Ste EE see en ce 
Point Edward 
Beamsville 
Cardinal cy cnc ae end teehee s asses 
Caledonia nk aceite We ee 
Kemptville.... 
Lakefield........ 
Troquois Falls 
INonwicherten ac sere e sah: 
Hagersville 
Riversid@sss. sh6 as hace ta ternte 
Parichall eee eae sean eee 
HORM OLE Vicdiese coc 1 AA cor-ae Seats 
iS hippawaninsan& . hike aoe 

OLD ye cleus Ae ace cae ER OR 
Sioux Lookout 
WWaNOhestOIs. far dearirsaesielerasiene's 
Port Credit 
WCE OM lesen nents Sat one ac 
AMET A SMR CUR ee re ee ee 
IBODECAY POON ose one ssc besedennes 
Port McNicoll 
Sbelburnowa seco. eee 
ard eee sire ice cot eee sies 1,279 
LINENS COCR, Aegan Sr Rar ea 1,157 
Ancol Hill. 629 
StOUE Valles swiease etek sae cteees 1,223 
Ghelimaford.:..9 ssc canine te 493 
POT CLOUSE SIS aaa crratoveron sient oi< 1,182 

CLO LM tae inet «wien nit rs ere tedtela.ches 140 
TORCEERTR LIU (Sn oe a 1,107 
PMUHATIIN weston cetes cee soc 967 
BS SVASTOCK ec Sic. clones jorayscocsisivicwts 403 

Manitoba. 

PANSCONG Pent nese shims sie = 


1911. 


1921. 


1,726 


1, 718 
1,708 


Towns and Villages. 1901. | 1911. 


Manitoba—concluded. 
OURS en nae aie reee cis yeniencste eae 839] 1, 854 
G@armantntey am eaten sinceeins of 1,439} 1,271 
Minn ed Osa: wna cn pean eee 1,052) 1,483 
Warden Rem rte sie nn cieey. 901} 1,550 
Norden en ee mnt. ben a. 1,522) 1,130 
tonewallecs cise ee cairns 589} 1,005 
TRUXCGOME See eaten aanes - = 
Saskatchewan. 
North Battleford (city)........ — | 2,105 
Swit Current (City) e.c.eee. «. 121} 1,852 
Wey burm (Citys teers nee 113} 2,210 
IMislvall@nan see antes ome emit — | 1,816 
Hetevan teenth se. ee ee oe 141) 1,981 
a msaClcs wan ee en eae - 473 
iumibold taser en eoeeeeee - 859 
Me lforbiaonsawe usar it ier ieee - 599 
IBS OTT RA mae ta tehetnastaa tans Oh 2 ate i - 315 
Tndiansel Gad 25h rtrutinsten altars 768) 1,285 
Canora. ee cetera ce - 435 
Battleford 609} 1,335 
Shaunavon - - 
Gravelbourg - ~ 
Watrous...... - 781 
Moosomin. 868} 1,143 
Rosthern....... 413] 1,172 
Assiniboia - - 
Meandersleye nae cerone rece - 456 
Maple.Creek vais e2 niin nee 382) 936 
Alberta. 

Drumbeller....62 502: esis Soe - = 
Red*Deer: (city) a... ceecces secu 323] 2,118 
Wetaskiwin (city) Rete: 550} 2,411 
Camrose seek tease aaetea ee: — | 1,586 
VIE) lovol Bae aimredaichnee conommrace 796| 1,844 
NN Ore teed ae eee eee Ronee — | 1,400 
Gardstontna sete eee. 639] 1,207 
Ponoka meme coterie tak Macaw oe 151 642 
@olemancew wa. teet oe aes — | 1,557 
Blairmore 231| 1,187 
Vegreville — | 1,029 
Stetuler eames ae Reese te -— | 1,444 
Rav monde seveecen ne aetna: - | 1,465 

ANAS. Suet een eet ese - - 
Wermilioneyeen metros aaa - 625 
labial BOR ean nosanaeanuoeanaGee 153] 1,182 
VBC FSO Je btw eci a ticab a Lia ORE - 497 
Redclitt- ean te erates cae: - 220 
ACOMUD Ce mira ismestess: «ales: 499} 1,029 
Misomaitb oer. anionic tera conice. 424) 995 
GrandevPrainiGuencess teks + fen. - = 
Bisa allleyw mi crch aeptencttentc ed eter - = 
Over lyeaa tame - - 

British Columbia. 

Kamloops 
(WerniG seein vast conte 
MAGIA od cao Huo cer SORES 
Cumberland 
AW iil Weer ack ca caseenbandeoe ae 
Revelstoke 
Cranbrook RATES GE 
Kelowna yao tate ctsiekle traces: 
Port, Coguitlambmpan vets aes cls - - 
VOSS LAD Metoree cralanstetsioc et cetuae ete 6,156} 2,826 
Princes: Geore eas c.ienscrct sess. - = 
TE kolivrs Hut Li eeeewasterevertetete ote ret ekelate tons 746] 3,295 
GET WACK saat deeatelere eleseitena 277) 1,657 
(Merrit tissoictemerticn cade Go stiotsteie eta - 703 
Grand Forks Sehr sandy alee yp eave 
TOUMGCAI, sc sielareisiere erstolrieiss ate ein ein o> = - 
Ort Albernis « dautse civics entets - - 
Port MOOG jancisarcestiesacfsieiivene - - 


1921, 


eee ee ek ee se. eet 
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10.—Quinquennial Population of the Prairie Provinces. 


The Census and Statistics Act, 1905, provided for taking a census of population 
and agriculture in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1906 and in every tenth 
year thereafter, thus instituting, in addition to the general decennial census for all 
Canada, a quinquennial census of population and agriculture for the three prairie 
provinces. The quinquennial census of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta was 
therefore taken as for June 1, 1916, and the complete results were published in a 
report dated January 12, 1918. A summary of the principal data was published in 
the Year Book for 1918, ee 105-112. 


Total Population of Prairie Provinces.—The roe and female population 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta (a) by provinces, (b) by the electoral dis- 
tricts constituted by the Representation Act, 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, c. 51), and (c) by 
cities, towns and villages, as compared with the population by sex for 1911 and by 
totals for 1901 and 1906, was published in the Year Book of 1916-17 (pp. 95-105). 
The total population of the three prairie provinces in 1916 was returned as 1,698,220, 
as compared with 1,328,121 in 1911, 808,863 in 1906 and 419,512 in 1901. As the 
population of the prairie provinces in 1921 was 1,956,082, the increase during the 
five year period since 1916 was 257,862 or 15-18 p.c. This comparatively low 
rate of increase, as compared with the increase of 28 p.c. during the five years 
ended 1916, was undoubtedly due to the effect of the war in restricting immigration. 
Table 34 shows the population of the prairie provinces for 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916 
and 1921, the population being distinguished by sex for 1911 and 1916. In Table 35 
are furnished statistics of the population of Manitoba from 1870, and of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta from 1901, with the percentage of increase in each quinquennium. 


34.—Population of the Prairie Provinces, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916 and 1921. 


1901. 1906. 1911- 1916. 1921. 
Provinces. 
Total. | Total. | Males.| Fe- | Total. | Males.|_Fe- | Total. | Total 
¢ ‘ “*“- | males. : i males, ; . 
NEGNTEOb A tee ces ccc 255,211] 365,688} 252,954] 208,440 461,394] 294,609] 259,251 553, 860 610,118 
Saskatchewan....... 91,279) 257,763] 291,730} 200, 702 492432! 363,787) 284,048 647, 835 757,510 
PAD Ortacnckisaie.s.0. oct 73,022) 185,412) 223,792) 150,503 374,295) 277,256) 219, 269 496,525 588,454 


Total o.c.00..00- 419,512 808,863| 768,476 559,645] 1,328,121 935,852] 762,568 1,698, 226) 4, 956, 082 


35.—Population of the Prairie Provinces by Sex at each Census Period from 1870 
for Manitoba and from 1901 for Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


¥ Population. Increase over Preceding Census. 
Province and Years. 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. Females. Total. 
No. No. No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Manitoba— 

(VR aceete ocrocrte abies 6,317 5,911 12,228 - - - - - = 
IGS Tee Secrraerch Ne eines 35,123 21,1387 62,260} 28,806/456-01) 21,226/359-10) 50,032/409-16 
ISSO Meese eercercene 59, 594 49,046 108,640} 24,471} 69-67} 21,909] 80-73 , 380} 74-49 
1 fol CRs SS eM caet AS 84, 342 68, 164 152,506] 24,748) 41-53] 19,118] 38-98] 43,866] 40-37 
LSOG raha cs eee eee 1 1 193,425 ~ - - - 40,919] 26-83 
QOD vine telcos teen ett 188, 504 116, 707 255,211) 54,162) 64-22} 48,543] 71-22) 102,705] 67.34 
1906S ee citee os cae 205, 183 160,505 365,688] 66,679) 48-14; 43,798) 37-53] 110,477] 43-29 
TOLD, Fee rawr vate teen 252,954 208,440 461,394) 47,771] 23-28! 47,935) 29-87| 95,706] 26-17 
191 Gor. oe cane tee trorcene 294, 609 259, 251 553,860} 41,655 16-51] 50,811] 24-37] 92,466) 20-04 
LOYAL Soc aaeaannanonucic 320,567 289, 551 610, 118 25, 958} 8-81] 30,300] 11-69] 56,258] 10-16 


1 In 1896 the Census consisted of a count of population only. 
2 Ten-year increase shown. 
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35.—Population of Prairie Provinces by Sex at each Census Period from 1870 for 
Manitoba and from 1901 for Saskatchewan and Alberta—concluded. 


Population. Increase over Preceding Census. 
Province and Years. |—— oe 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. Females. Total 
No. No. No. No. p.c No. | p.c No. p.c 

Saskatchewan— 

HOON s Piet cole alnelonts Mater 49,431 41, 848 91,279 - - = - - - 

BUTE (Ges Seem Ateneo 152,791 104, 972 257,763) 103,360/209-10} 63, 124]150-84| 166, 484/182-39 

TSI s 38 ae eased 291, 730 200, 702 492,432) 138,939) 90-93} 95,730] 91-20] 234,669] 91-05 

TKO TE to CeCe 363, 787 284,048 647,835] 72,057} 24-70} 82,346) 41-52) 155,403] 31-50 

LOOM eSerotaacry ceeccn staat 413, 700 343, 810 757,510} 49,913) 13-72) 59,762} 21-04! 109,675) 16-93 
Alberta— 

LOOM feet ceghscas.aterscais biayevase.1.4 41,019 32,003 73,022 - - - - - - 

TOO Geena «cert Nese s 108, 283 77,129 185,412] 67, 264/162-98] 45,126/141-00) 112, 390]153-91 

yO Be a ee 223,792 150, 503 374,295| 115,509]106-67| 73,374! 95-13} 188,883]101-87 

BOT Gera oe cchonyat: alee mae oe 277, 256 219, 269 496,525) 53,464] 23-89] 68,766] 45-69) 122,230) 32-66 

LEP A Bene es ee 324, 208 264, 246 588,454] 46,952} 16-93] 44,977] 20-51) 91,929] 18-51 
Prairie Provinces— 

DOD rae, Bere te scrmiays.3 228,954 190,558 419,512 - - - - - - 

IOC Heitis) Meet ece sees 466, 257 342, 6067 808, 863} 237, 303/103-64| 152,048) 79-79} 389,351} 92-81 

LDEI ay. Mig sa sae rete cs,s.5 768, 476 559, 645) 1,328,121) 302,219] 64-82) 217,039] 63-35] 519,258] 64-20 

HONG, ais asta seetrscereseeeice 935,652 762,568} 1,968,220) 167,176) 21-75] 202,923} 36-26] 369,495) 28-87 

SAS os 9 a pe a pier’ ere i es 1,058, 475 897,607} 1,956,082] 122,823) 13-13) 185,039] 17-71] 257,862) 15-18 


11.—Population of the British Empire. 


During the decade 1911-1921 the boundaries of the British Empire were con- 
tracted by the voluntary giving up of Egypt and expanded by the addition of various 
territories as a result of the war. The increases of territory were mainly in Africa, 
where the Tanganyika Territory, Southwest Africa, and portions of the Cameroons 
and Togoland were added to the Empire, with an aggregate area of 731,000 square 
miles and an estimated population of slightly over 5,000,000. In Asia the territories 
acquired by mandate from the League of Nations include Palestine and Meso- 
potamia, with 3,619,282 inhabitants on an area of 152,250 square miles. In the 
Pacific the territories added to the Empire include Western Samoa, the Territory of 
New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago and part of the Solomon islands, all of 
which were formerly German possessions. According to the most reliable estimates 
the total area of these regions is 90,802 square miles with a population of 637,051. 

Statistics of the area and population of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1921 are given in Table 36, together with comparative figures of popula- 
tion for 1911. 


36.—_Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 1931 and 1921. 


(From the British Statistical Abstract, Statesman’s Year Book, and other sources.) 


ikeon aa Population. 
Countries. square 
. Census of | Census of 
miles, 1921.) ~ “tort, 1921, 
Europe. ° 
Bree ESOT CUE WY GIGOY 1. ssi, eee Ie = ace ela a asslerere’s hictarclalseteinisetee cere e 36,070,492 | 37,885,242 
SEOUlanduee Am dent SOS REt. ot salsa sellee eh 4,760,904 | 4,882, 288 
Senuligns siya bie 6 OSes) | i ores 1,250,531 | 1,284,000? 
UNIRTN TB SOI 9, ANE (3,139,688) | 3, 139, 688° 
everaesE NEA TY SS: RT Orso reg OREN clases sice svar ee foleteictosw aie le wwe ia leet boas ore 52,016 60, 238 
“OARS BSCE. Seip, 6 BOP: RE nee eh es 96, 899 89, 614 
Glsvallin GR OE OS We Be Seely eee een eee 19, 120 21,000 
ityl i) LN ee 7 Ailes os eer Ca at ae 211,564 213,000 
121, iz 45,601,214 | 47,575,070 


POURED MMAR OVDG scoot eaicces o 25 aie cise ais wo eieole.biese's ole eles 
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36.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, . 


1911 and 1921—continued. 


Aeonial Population. 
Countries. ‘square 
: Census of | Census of 
aimee |p vee 1921, 
Asia. i 
Adenwvincluding etic esse oe elie k neon nee ee Melee ele 80 46, 165 54, 923 
SO COUT ais Cerne ratte ete te for eRe cme See tate fe ede Cleat eee 1,382 12,0004 12,0004 
Borneo— 
British North Borneo eta, bets Gis Sealy hale heehee aro = eens esate 31,106 208, 183 208, 1833 
IES TUMEL seisre Weert oak ee ROSE eee Fae ee ive ia eo a Cranes 4,000 21, 7184 25,454 
SVELT ON EU KARE Ac Pere ya eater hacia valerate eects hens ee et 42,000 500,000 600, 000 
MG Gal BORNEO Mir crease aces ae eae eee eC IN ce tse etek 77, 106 729,901 833,637 
18H obiverk ee yal Sa ene ae hee ale oe Sepia ee eins, cetera ee 8 fae ee ee et ode 275 - 110, 0004 
Ceylon ss Ran Shctee cine Caititon Sine erence te anole TO ee ee tn Conon 25,331 | 4,106,350 | 4,504,549 
Maldiverl ss tan. tes sae say epi ope te Rn oe eta eae eae eee - - 70,0004 
Giiprustsi spin atte he ant ee seme Wise ane ata carne, © 2, 584 274, 108 310, 3082 
Hong Fong tiny Bok ic). hci ein ta oi sete ae wee el es eee Bae eae aera } 391 366, 145 ; 625, 166 
Newel erritoriess::5 1.) stew ine a wo totin ek ae brittle ® onl acciahne 90, 594 
Tndia, British tes.iek.. tact sabetcls gains stetabe sc treo a eranars arene eats Dearne 1,093,074 |244,221,377 |247,003,293 
INA ULV Statesman fics cc ehintincteemcro rssh crc pet sh torre ater 709,555 | 70,888,854 71,939,187 
Motel LNG Tarts irs ceet eae sespederecs epee eae tether NE COR ae 1,802,629 {315,110,231 |318,942,480 
Stralts settlements y, van. eect ati corto nt Cee eine net “1,572 715, 529 881,939 
ADU ADE er are Bick cc RAR oie it eid eee ee ee 28 6,546 
GIS bras os hor rasta s oe A ee REL Rien cee 62 1, 4634 1,100 
Cocos or Keeling? Is Wet 55 react eee ee te ~ 749 800 
Total, Straits Settlements and dependencies........... 1,662 724, 287 883,839 
Asiatic Mandates— 
Palestine’,.20. os ae ae nates Tete ee eR REL cee ee 9,000 - ddd, 182 
Mesopotamia (Tragi)epaccs ae vee cn eee teas nee 143, 250 2,849, 28217 
iLotal, -AsiatichMandatesaccasdeccmmnetait ohseiriee ce ee 152,250 = 3,606, 464 
Federated Malay States— 
POT e aigoln dalgraptie ca aystele Mat Telarc haere ae as ene Sree 7,875 494,057 599,055 
pete) 2321'S) a RN A aM ee te Lie SE Tae 19 3,138 294,035 401,009 
NeeriiSembilan ine: Smtecee. ce eie iit coe ee eae mee 2,573 130, 199 178,762 
BEING ric cs ateicbaiss tara eisi aie oe OG totter Se PP eee ar PR ores Pees 14, 037 118, 708 146, 064 
Total, Hederated Malay Statesa.c...0.0e.0+0ssucir cere 27,623 1,036,999 1,324, 890 
Unfederated Malay States— i“ 
SOROLE Se, cise sie oie essa syorstgcaistalste yar ool aie ete ei ee are eT ere 7,500 180,412 282,244 
Wea hives, i tsaa tat cslclectusabtantindairac ie te eG pa eE ees oats SUE 3,800 245,986 338, 554 
BOT LIS Sates, cn say assreialslot sia svaras eras, caeaeele Pe Ee Mee COM eee nae eaters 316 32, 746 40,091 
EN GLA N GAN dyecevacnststatas dslatsrslomieera Wine eke oe ee nee 5,870 286,751 309, 298 
PP TONE BH NU ey ashe tel as)traiesapaenehcc ns Gere Ne ACS ct eT er ne 6,000 154,073 153,092 
Total, Unfederated Malay States................seeee 23, 486 899, 968 1,123,274 
Wiel Has Wielltaemastcenvancrduadaee wore ct at ne ce en ron eee caien 285. 147,133 8 
WP OCAL PASIAN Be centre Mets Ae iicebore stots creer mista nee 2,116,084 (323,543,881 (332,302,030 
Africa 
British Fast Africa— 
HWenya/ Colony and vob arses. te ase itlevelacisisies eee sere 245,060 | 2,402,863 | 2,376,000 
Tanganyika Terr. (late German East Africa).................. 365, 000 = 4,122,000 
Wiegand a, Protaras gisnc eee iles sti, srun/ sis vig Sete Manomeeyn aicig abe 110, 30019} 2,843,325 | 3,066,32711 
LBUZIDAT CE LO asso 8 lost. eas AES es alas) Soiahic ® om DEK OG 018 Wee 640 114,000 |\ 197,0004 
FON ef hide cqoaae Saber Noose EDU Gee AED tURoodan cate ie: 380 83, 000 
Mauritius...... Sowlsyn addot Adin nooo bapa e Od De naam nents Habe naaran . 720 368, 791 385,074 
Dependencies of 89 6, 690 
Nyasaland Protite.m. setae : 39,573 970,430 1,201,983 
Stgblelena,; jh. metadyeicite saety vos cwistemncesmecee voemammcsceswees 47 3,47 , 747 
ASCONBION 25:5 ch, 5. Sue erarope tere tccetaete aioaste etatelercatbatetons evans tere hha eats Tone Neve eee 34 400 250 
Tristan da Cunha........... ‘ oo - 130 
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36.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 


1911 and 1921—continued. 


Neca Population. 
Countries. ‘square ‘7 
a Census of | Census of 
miles, 1921. 1911. 1921. 
Africa—concluded. 
SE SU Sas Loe Re Se A ee ee eee 156 22,691 24,811 
Somaliland Prot......: ee ber cacti Gen AS Oa Oe? Soe te 68, 000 344, 323 300, 0004 
South Africa— 
SNIP OL ERP SR DA RRRE Se Ae Rete EAE aon rae tales see eS cE ae 11,716 404, 507 497,712 
BeGhUANATLANAU ETOCS cs coe Ne eee Oe eet tics eieteieeealereie © 275,000 125,350 152, 983 
POG ERA SOUUNETT: 00 cxt een «sas80 oe yah are Oa Ma eanurete Pate a 149,000 771,077 803, 620 
Mhodestay Nor therns 4. eas cas ates cit coe eee ee aw Winks Bahco anaaTees 291,000 822, 482 931,500 
EDV AUEEN 0 iho crane Deere BIG Siri rca IPR era aan ORs ha cance ee ere 6,678 99,959 133, 563 
Union of South Africa— 
Caparol. GOOdVlopet 2. eet As tars oe Gh esate be wie ee relbaio ores 276,966 | 2,564,965 | 2,782,719 
SN EIEN IE AS aera 2 3B 5 Ob Cd aR RDC OCIS ONn DO Doe Eton tic Ga See 35, 284 1,194, 043 1,429,398 
Orange Free State 50, 389 528,174 628, 827 
TRPANSY 8a rere es 110,450 1,686,212 2,087,636 
South West Africa 322,400 - 227,432 
Total; Union of South Africa). cianssay acne easiest 795,489 | 5,973,394 | 7,156,012 
West Africa— 
Nigeria, Colonysand BrotvectOrate Of. cceeeciesac se tne ons ann os 336, 700 e Ae ne \18,500,000 
, 857, 983 
BEPC amnchoont hes uses, Mee des saved ie 31,000 | - 400, 0004 
(CET oy PE a gh ee BAe arco IE RRA o Soot Ree Ion aca 4,132 146, 101 240, 0004 
Gold. Coast Ashanti ands Protectan eck oo sete neon wets as 79,506 1,503,386 | 2,078,043 
Northern Derren’ rotie ce nt ee mos mae ee Sot Sin on woes 31,100 360, 0004 527,914 
SRogolandlss see oe is oye as ene oS Te ates meals ae hiss 12,600 - 188, 265 
DERE WGONGL orients afaeciNeese oe # slwitao Se EEC Tove eas oe Sik ole Sa tna 30,000 | 1,403,138212] 1,541,311 
Total, West. Airica se... ajaseeaaesate cant antenis cana maee 525,038 {20,539,602 23,475, 533 
PANO SV DUAN NSUGS Moc ote a a Nea'c ere cine Btn aterinateTae = 56-0 BRIM ee OSE 1,014,000 | 3,400,00013} 5,850,000 
Motals: Alrieasu5..< «At eden ates eek ee LIE 3,897,920 |39,296,361 [50,678,245 
America. 
TERE yaa TCEs EOS he Re Da ee oo Ct 9) fou ae Ae a ne 19 18, 994 20,127 
IOMMION OHO ANAGCAT. ore Be hee cn en choke aren eamer. 3,729,665 | 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 
IDES 10 1G ae es Ae: Sap ee on Ome nae? a aee 7,500 3,275 3, 271 
SExtishy Gulana ts eee eer ss tne nie iF ae oe ee Oe a ern 89, 480 296, 041 307,391 
British Honduras 8, 592 40,458 45,317 
Newfoundland... . 42,734 238, 670 263, 683 
Heep PALOR nee tc eee Oe TO ae PO En, Re ot eRe 120,000 3,949 3,621 
West India Islands— ; 
Bahamas, sent ett nc Pees ns PAE EME men came bial 4,404 55,944 53,031 
ADA OS  epyeeee tee hae Une Sy tiene Bee LR Lien Gc Std tert 166 171, 983 156,312 
REET CEE eee Wen NSS Wk Joy, 1,0 CEMA Mae cs cede eae 4,207 831, 383 858, 188 
Wayne LB eee Pe ys eee FAR Leak tee Perna eas aaekua aes 89 5,486 5,253 
Pintr erecen cl OA ICOSLILS: mie tes cut nae ais sruto ioe eee eee eee 166 5,615 5,612 
Leeward Islands— apes 
VAT OTN S tee eens Se Aad AAEM. SRR ee he 2 56 5,557 |) 
SAG OristOoler nee. ty ne os ee hale Mae atte nee she akreee 68 26,283 || 
NTO VSO dues Menton IRIE Sf OTA) NOVI? SOGRUORAE RS 2 ig als 3 50 12,945 || : 
UTERO EF A i leis tae eter neh oni 5 Res eect enero RS ERSIOg eRe ROR 34 ; 4,075 122, 242 
Antioua smoludine Barbuda. hone t: senescent e ia 170 32,265 
INEOTIGBOLT Aba cee eee eet Rea eae oe cis tenner Ae beweets 
IOUAYEICA ener ect hk eer nae we eters i 33, ae 
isuided 1, 862 312,808 } 365, 913 
BOD ACO tee ee Cee ee ne mata nore heen 114 20,749 
\ F — oa oe 
leer Sethe aie Shen ocimed a souice DAC On nUL OS OOeeIGanonEe 233 48, 637 52, 250 
UAV IDCOMU Pen hinges een erate ae treaties a sletaatehcisters c/siere ators 150 41, 877 44,925 
Grenada and the Grenadines... . 20s css-.oceecsnaie sees 133 73, 636 Mag 406 
Ota La CSEUNGNGS:. 5 Ce vere a feceic Titties ctNe kiosu o cteinis aalays 12,239 | 1,695,321 | 1,737,132 
OCR AIICRICA sete cares en naios tee iete ia site asa ciclel 4,010,229 | 9,503,351 |11, 169,025 
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36.—Area and Population of the British Empire, by Countries, 
1911 and 1921—- concluded. 


Area in Population. 
Countries. pau, oe 


nO: 1921. 


— ees 


Australasia. 
Australia, Commonwealth of— 
New SouthaWalesins aka ee eieeis cet acrecleuiecsinacicisvetsletincrein suet \] 309, 432 1,646,784 | 2,099,763 
Pederal' Capital err ty scp cities clas saiaatar sine satenren ear uf 940 1,714 2,542 
WATE FOTW eek As RIPE aa Oa ra ee i en oe oe 87, 884 1,315, 551 1,531,529 
OUD A LIS Riad alee. ais terete aela west) sc eT ae owiehe clas Mhatevetsi cel biare et \ 380,070 408, 558 495,336 
UN OMGIOLT OED a erecre ces ee et ote te wool gnareidi3 5, cyerctevoterstetersioveis smusielsinlole J 523, 620 3,310 3,870 
WesternAustialiansen 6) Pe Nee aa8 08. a eine men eantanis eee 975,920 282,114 332,213 
RABIN ANIA: VEO ee cca lies cm cee Sete cays Pokebks tbc nte earteeranatc eae 26,215 191, 211 - 213,877 
Queensland a onerace were sister tor cre an eleisiias save atest erent veil 670, 500 605, 813 757, 634 
Motels Commonwealth neo.. Jace curler ere 2,974,581 | 4,455,005 | 5,436,794 
TOrnitOny: OL PADUA sacs ae aie Meee a arelols este ie ays Sine alee were eI 90, 540 380, 00018 276, 888 
Domvofi News Zealandls sac. caieine sieteietes os 103, 861 1,008,468 | 1,218,913 
Terr. of Western Samoa 1,260 - 37,157 
IN AUTU 2 er OTE OS alate wok Tana Wate ate Mateo nie Pak Riders state ine 10 - 2,129 
10 (APSR R I Mee nies oA AO TENE ene Oe aioe OS ORs carne Oba? 7,083 139,541 157, 266 
Pacific Islands— 
FRONSAT MS cero tN Eisen civil aa) ava sameacceieveet alee cients tarartetetctore 385 DEBE 23,5728 
Terr. of New Guinea (late German New Guinea)— sg. ety, 
New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land)..................... 70,000 - 350,000 
Bismarck: Archipelgoraeraccones sea teste choosen 15, 752 - 188, 0004 
Solomons sVerG teen . Mee Meee asters eaters Ou ucla ates See 38, 800 ~ 17,0005 
Brit. Solomon Islands Prot.............. we 11,000 150,000 150, 6505 
Gilbert and Ellice Is. Colony 208 31,121 36, 122 
HEH OENIK: GYOUD Pit omteccjs + LORI R etter sins cielorars ereleelouien eee 16 59 59 
(Pat cane Sars yas mvoresers ote asia rect Soa cd hate heals fais ole siete eet 2 14018 140 
TAN OUGK ASE Ae cates Pe eer rae Aiveugte ausremteunmine gis os eles DeShateee 1 - = 
AN VABALS severe enclosed kderarsicrscereiarerc an ater tomer eee Aes omer 3 39 30 
ESI ern er reercis ere cettre erecta tatesatptavevovave fae arate! svorararecerors aoe ee ie OTe 35 168 168 
Motal, Pacific Islands.:.0ddess access ssenesteeee eT 401,203 | 205, 255 765,741 
TotalZAustralasia: sscv.0c ose ae see neem eee 3,278,535 | 6,188,269 | 7,894,888 
Grand Lota: aeko ite «sre dcian osicah cman eck 13,424,5193 |424,133,076 | 449,719,258 
SumMMARY BY CONTINENTS— 
TED THO) elie coe ACES HES GeO COE Aon cnn oto hraed ag catoes 121,751% | 45,601,214 | 47,575,070 
INGT ES Siti aces 3 aati Sens Gre 0 do RODEO E On metre ATER aco poor. 2,116,084 [323,543,881 /332, 302,030 
JATIN Mi lel on 6 A AOS 10 GROMER OOO ORE ORO m AO OA 3,897, 92 39,296,361 | 50,678,245 
INGA GIANEE Ne BOE adh ORTOP Oo ST DEIOS MOOI n or san omens 4,019, 229 9,503,351 | 11,169,025 
PNUSCTAIASIS Se aoe tect oe oh s Sable salsa ahead ere tae 3,278,5353 | 6,188,269 | 7,894,888 


1 Territory heretofore known as the United Kingdom: area, 121,633 square miles; population, 1921, 
47,341,070. 2 Estimated population Northern Ireland, 1922. 3 Census 1911. No census in 1921. 4 Estim- 
ated population. 5 Estimated population, 1919. 6 Excluding the military and persons on ships in harbours. 
7 Administered by England under a convention dated 4th June, 1878; annexed on the 5th November, 1914. 
3 By the Shantung settlement at Washington, January, 1922, Wei-Hai-Wei is restored to China. | 9 Adminis- 
tered provinces only. 1° Including 16,169 square miles of water within the territorial limits of the Uganda 
Protectorate. 11 Estimated population, December, 1921. 12 Including 567,561 children—sex not stated. 
13 Hstimated population, 1917. 14 Exclusive of certain Aborigines estimated to number 13,000 at the census 
of 1911. 15 The population stated for Australia is exclusive of full-blooded Aborigines, estimated at 100,000 
in 1911. 16 Number of Papuans estimated. 17 Population in 1920. 18 The area (280 square miles) and 
population (12,598 in 1911) of the Cook and other islands of the Pacific are excluded. The Maori population 
(49,844 in 1911) is also excluded. 19 Population in 1914. 2% Preliminary return. 2! Northern Protectorate 
and Southern Nigeria and Colony in 1911. : 
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12.— Population of the World. 


Statistics giving the number and density of the population of the various 
continents and countries of the world at the latest enumerations are presented in 
Table 37, which has in the main been based upon the similar table in the official 
year book of the Commonwealth of Australia. In many cases, more especially in 
Africa, the populations are rough approximations. 


37.—Number and Density of the Population of the Various Countries of the World. 


Population. Population. 
Country. Country. 
Number. | Density. Number. | Density.1 
Continents— Asia—concluded. 
IBIMTOPS -tlcaeis oben sicicteias ote) 474,970, 182 126-60 Russia in Asia.......... 21,046, 008 3:56 
ASTD ieee ew aiacaveses shel 1,017,676, 054 59-86 Philippine Islands...... 10,350, 730 90-48 
* Africa.. .....{ 144,368,361 12-55 ORE RKC ORO COOMA 9,500,000 15: 13 


North and Central 


America and the 8,456,900 30-95 
West Indies.......... 145, 531, 487 18-19 6,470, 250 159-64 
South America 64, 267, 810 9-45 6, 380, 500 26-04 
Australasia and Poly- 5, 731, 189 144-15 
MOSIA: vases tite hls 8,569, 840 2-46 5,600,000 103-70 
5, 500,000 5-50 
Motaleers teow: eee 1,855, 383, 734 33-43 4,504,549 177-82 
- 3,452,248 | 156-99 
Europe— 3,000,000 26-19 
RUSSIA Lee Say eeneRieel 122, 288, 160 73-78 3,000,000 37-97 
Germany... senses 59, 857, 283 326-25 2,849, 282 19-89 
United Wieder Bane 47,341,070 388-85 Smyrna meses cs oes 2,500,000 96-90 
Gah ys eee os sais 40,070, 161 362-19 Kurdistan and Armenia 
RTARCOn cee inte se coee hk 39, 209, 766 184-38 (CPurkish) ieee esc so 2,470,900 34-32 
Poland. Bes et faa. shake 26, 886, 399 180-39 Georgia ies oN es 2,372,403 92-10 
Spain (incl. Canary and AZerbarjaMlics se oec'ecas.. 2,096, 973 61-73 
Balearic Islands.).... 20,783, 844 106-70 @amibodiatseeeic. sees 2,000,000 34-54 
Rumania 17,393, 149 142-24 Far Eastern Republic. . 1,811, 725 2-78 
Czecho-Slovakia. : 13, 595, 816 250-55 Kiran Chatenewe. os ccs: 1,427,000 528-52 
Jugo-Slavia. 11,337, 686 118-56 Federated Malay States 1,324, 890 47-96 
TUNSa Tyee asain sce es 7, 840, 832 219-91 Arimieniaitens ae toc. 508 ¢ 1,214,391 79+68 
Belem essree sees 7,684,272 654-31 Malay Protectorate.... 1,123,274 47-83 
Netherlands............ 6,841, 155 543-73 Straits Settlements..... 883, 839 531-79 
PNUSULIAs Chet one os cba ase 6,131,445 199-29 British North Borneo, 
Rortuzaleey-' 5. oSi5. ss 5, 957,985 167:88 Brunei and Sarawak.. 833, 637 10-81 
DSWeGGM. eet sccice's css 5, 903, 762 34-12 WAOS coterie cana 800, 000 8-29 
Greecess Ne aks 5,447,077 129-90 Palestinetendesos. sens: 770,000 85-56 
13 0b N aE concen GUnGOD 4, 861, 439 119-57 Hong Kong and Depend. 625,166 | 1,598-89 
31-07 Goa, CtCEe ee. orc ens 548,472 334° 84 
242-88 NCHA V Senne sere fe iareiete ie 519, 000 21-62 
22-30 Oman Fecteau cosets 500,000 6-10 
191-85 MMO eLCwaa ecient 377, 815 51-54 
21-17 Cyprus. cette anes an’ 310, 808 86-72 
173-77 French India. 265,200 } 1,353-06 
75-56 PB AUb AM ate eee ees aes 250,000 12-50 
60-13 Kwang Chau as 168,000 884-21 
121-74 Wei-hai-wei.. eae 147,177 516-41 
PAN y 5. doctactee « yee 351, 380 495-62 Bahrein Peianday.oiecks 110,000 440-00 
Jiuxemburg....:.......% 263 , 824 264-08 Macao netoumane acne a: 74, 866 |18, 716-50 
Malta. ieuiseeeesciecs oe 213.000 } 1,820-51 Maldive Islands........ 70,000 608-70 
WOOIANG). 2325. sk hoce-c.ae ce 94,690 2-38 Aden and Dependencies 54, 923 6-10 
I UING SA is os cass ee 49,806 | 6,225-75 Sokotral Perrstte.s scisctne 12,000 8°68 
MONACO ss cass oe vucrecities 22,956 | 2,869-50 
Gibraltar see. oc cckeee 21,000 |11,200-00 TO taleccites elses se. 1,017, 676,054 59-85 
SanvMaring seh. cede 12,027 316-50 
Liechtenstein........... 10,716 164-86 || Africa— 
PATICOVIS tee sen cs ete Soot 5, 231 27-39 Belgian Congo.......... 16, 750,000 18-41 
Nigeria and Protector- 
TOUALYS: does ss cases 474,970, 182 126-60 Lode Be hen hebOOGBOerC 18, 500,000 54-94 
—_———_——__|——__]_ Egypt.................. 13, 387,000 38-25 
Asia— Fok Equat. Africa. . 9,000, 000 9-16 
China and Dependen- J NONE ETA One RODOBE ACE 8,000,000 22-86 
CIOS. cs Rae de daleh aie aes 436,094,053 111-43 Tanganyika Territory... 4, 122, 000 11-29 
British India Megs wrectcist 247,003, 293 225-97 Union of 8. Africa...... 7,156,012 8-99 
Japan and Dependencies WAT OLA ae te seintiscs ernscs 5,800, 974 26-11 
{inel. Korea)......... 77,606, 154 297-03 AN ZO laa smaeetetan vfe.cie/e:3 168 4,119,000 8-50 
Feudatory Indian States} 71,939, 187 101-38 Madagascar and adja- 4 
Dutch East Indies...... 49, 161, 047 87-38 cent islands.......... 3,545, 575 15-55 


1 Number of persons per square mile. 
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7.—Number and Density of the Population of the Various Countries 
of the World—concluded. 


Population. ; Population. 
Country. Country. 
Number, | Density. Number. Density.! 
Africa—concluded. North and Central 
Moroccosa. steiner 6,000,000 26-90 America and West 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.. 5, 850, 000 5-76 Indies—concluded. 
Portuguese Hast Africa. 3,120,000 7-29 Newfoundland and 
Uganda Protectorate... 3,066, 327 27-79 Gare GOK wastes stare: 267,304 1-64 
Upper Volta............ 3,000, 100 19-43 Martinique. . 244,439 634: 91 
Kenya Protectorate. . 2,376,000 9-69 Guadeloupe and Depen. 229, 822 318-31 
Senegambia and Niger. 2,400,000 6-54 Rarbadogsenessnssieea 156, 312 941-64 
SERUM Siteeacbye frets hey estes 2,093,939 41-88 Windward Islands...... 170,581 330-58 
Gold Coast and: Pro- Leeward Islands........ 122,242 170-73 
tectoratesecwomantcsn- 2,078,043 26-13 Alaskatsacaeccimutaere oe 55,036 0-09 
Liberia. . eterno Ara 2,000,000 50-00 GuracGdoe seen eee 53,702 133-26 
French Guinea. SAE 1, 851, 200 19-44 Bahamas. . ; : 53,031 12-04 
FUR OG GS1an ey Mreyce cnet 1, 735, 120 3-94 British Honduras... 45,317 5-27 
Ivory. Goast.mcece se 1, 545, 680 12-67 Virgin Islands of U. S.A. 26,051 197-36 
French Cameroon...... 1,500, 000 9-01 IBermudase eaesoeeees 20,127 | 1,059-32 
Sierra Leone and Pro- Greenland (Danish).... 13,449 0-29 
HeCtOratenareans ee cee. 1,541,311 51-04 Turks and Caicos Is... . 5,612 25-05 
Senesall Fis. ere caer ene 15225.320 16-54 Cayman Islands........ 5, 253 59-02 
Nyasaland Protect..... 1, 201, 983 30°37 St. Pierre and Miquelon 3,918 42-13 
British Cameroon...... 400, 000 31-73 
Tripolitania and Cyre- otalizarcmoelsaaseerns 145,531,487 18-19 
AACA, Sebeyern ats the-c ses 1,000,000 2-46 - 
Dahomey. saeetones> o- 860, 590 10-26 || South America— 
French Sahara......... 800, 000 0-52 Brazil (incl. Acre)...... 30, 645, 296 9-35 
Rio de Oro and Adrar. 800, 000 7:33 Argentine Republic..... 8, 698, 516 7-54 
Territory of Niger..... 700, 225 2-02 Columbia (excl. Pana- 
Italian Somaliland..... 650, 000 4-66 VLG) SIS SRM erore tis 5,855,077 13-28 
Spanish Moroceo....... 600, 000 77-92 Peri: 3: GW. bee Patan: 4,620,201 6-40 
Basutoland. eh ee eicek 497,712 42-48 Ghiless ae eee et 3,754,723 12-95 
Togoland (British)..... 188, 265 14-94 IBOLivigt fey atsntes oa 2,889,970 5-62 
Togoland (Irench)..... 590, 000 22-84 WieNnOZNC IA yenaccceer eee 2,411,952 6-05 
Eritrea pr Steaee Net eaten: Ae 405,681 8-86 Eeuadorage ee. eoccs 2,000, 000 17-24 
Mauritius and Depend.. 385, 074 475-98 Wrusuayias. see cater: 1,494, 953 20-72 
British Somaliland..... 300, 000 4-4] Barseusyan ance. 1,000, 000 5-69 
Portuguese Guinea..... 289,000 20-73 Panama Republic...... 401, 428 12-40 
Manretaniay centage. te 260, 000 0-75 British Guiana......... 307,391 3-44 
Gambia and Protect... 240, 000 58-08 Dutch Guiana.......... 118,181 2-46 
South West Africa...... 227,432 0-70 French Guiana......... 49,009 1-53 
Spanish Guinea......... 200, 000 21-12 Panama Canal Zone.... 22,858 43-37 
Zanzibar and Pemba... 197,000 193-13 Falkland Islands....... 2, 205 0-35 
IRV ena to doesn ane 173, 190 78:55 South Georgia.......... 1,000 1-00 
Bechuanaland Protect.. 152, 983 0-56 : 
Cape Verde Islands..... 149, 793 101-21 Totalaess Wie sotvis. 64, 267,810 9-45 
Swaziland... 133, 563 20-00 — 
Comoro and May: otte.. 95,617 66-40 
French Somali Coast.. 65, 000 11-23 || Australasia and Poly- 
St. Thomas and Prince nesia— 
Weslanvdsierienecste-ce 58, 907 163-63 Commonwealth of Aus- 
Seychelles......... : 24,811 159-04 tralia: Meets ee ca siete 5,436, 794 1-83 
Fernando Po, etc 23, 844 29-29 New Zealand........... 1,218,913 11-73 
DUD Ineo aera? hee Cee 20,000 20-73 TLR Wallis dace ceeitecoce ote 255,912 39-68 
Stylelena ee aacs ices «os 3,747 79-72 Papua.. 276, 888 3°06 
IAS CONSIONN eset. ears she 250 7°35 Territory ‘ot New Gui- 
MGA Sslosutins tere oe Deira 555,000 6-19 
MOUS setcretests alsiee conte 144, 368, 361 12-55 Dutch New Guinea..... 200, 000 1-65 
7 LOR ees es coke Oem 157,266 22-20 
North and _ Central Eolpmien Islands (Brit- 
America and West isles Saaer Gace tte oe 150,650 13-69 
Indies— New Hebmdesian...- 4. 60,000 10-91 
United States.......... 105, 710, 620 35-55 New Caledonia and De- 
MiexicOiaseiinasssutnc cle ots 15, 501, 684 20-21 pendencies............ 55,700 7-70 
Cana day pecs aeearaate nee 8,788,483 2-31 Marshall Islands, etc. 
Cubaiscnnccatcneecsscts 2,889, 004 65-34 (Japanese mandate).. 49,690 51-76 
Haihis. cates eect tteces 2,500, 000 245-00 Western Samoa......... 37,157 29-48 
Guatemala 2,003, 579 41-49 French Establishments 
Salva dotamavemreeeniis ie 1,501,000 118-86 ip Oceapian. ck sek 31,477 20-71 
Porto Rico 1,299,809 378-40 Gilbert and Ellice Is. .. 36, 122 175-58 
San Domingo 897,405 46-42 TODgs .4, MER ae eee ee. 23, 572 61:22 
JAMAICA see seit he tere 858, 188 203-99 Guan eres ee. Sees. 14, 246 63°32 
INICATAQUB Ss, coats <is/s oie 638, 119 12-97 Samoa (American) nae 8,324 81-61 
TEVOMGUIE Sites ateteieldelor ale = 637,114 14-39 Nauru Island...:....... 2,129 212-90 
Costa Rica css. nee 468, 373 20-36 
Trinidad and Tobago... 365,913 185-17 Totaleay..ageteae ore 8,569, 840 2-46 


1 Number of persons per square mile, 2 Late Danish West Indies. 
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IJ.— VITAL STATISTICS. 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.1. In the beginning, only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the cession 
of the country to England, and was extended to the newly-established Protestant 
churches by an Act of 1793, but.the registration among these latter remained seriously 
defective, both in Lower Canada and in the newly-established province of Upper 
Canada. 

In English-speaking Canada, vital statistics were from the commencement 
seriously defective, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the 
authority of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed in 
Upper Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers 
of baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to 
the provincial secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the 
efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 
produced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by 
Dr. J. C. Taché, secretary of the board of registration and statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for the year 1865. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing at a point of time in a 
decennial census a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period 
of time, this method was persisted in down to 1911, when the obviously untrust- 
worthy character of the results obtained led to the discarding of the data obtained 
at the inquiry. In Montreal and Toronto, for example, the local records showed 
11,038 and 5,593 deaths respectively in the calendar year 1910, while the census 
records showed only 7,359 and 3,148 deaths respectively in the year from June 1, 
1910, to May 31, 1911. Similar discrepancies were shown for other areas, proving 
the census data to be very incomplete. 

The Dominion Government instituted in the early 80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and St. John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when in most of the 
provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon. 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of the 
Dominion. This resolution had, however, no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 

Each province (except New Brunswick, which had no vital statistics) enacted 
its own legislation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according 
to its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published 


1 For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details by years of this move- 
ment of population, see Vol. V of the Census of 1871, pp. 160-265 and Vol.IV of the Census of 1881, pp. 134-145. 
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in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of 
data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics begun 
in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 has ever been issued), and in Nova 
Scotia the publication of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the 
lacune, and even more because of the incomparability of facts collected, of methods 
of collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics remained 
extremely unsatisfactory and impossible to be compiled on a national basis, as was 
pointed out by the 1912 commission on official statistics, which recommended that 
‘for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important 
that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true 
interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the 
provinces with the Dominion this object should be-capable of attamment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments.” 

The scheme of co-operation, thus outlined, has now been brought into effect as 
a consequence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the 
Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should publish 
an annual report on vital statistics, and of the Dominion-Provincial conferences on 
vital statistics. The scheme was in the first instance drawn up in the Bureau and 
submitted to the various provinces; later a Dominion-Provincial conference on 
vital statistics was held in June, 1918, when a comprehensive and final discussion 
took place. 

ecAt the conferences of 1918, it was agreed: (1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the legisla- 
tures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several provinces, 
thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should under- 
take to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed forms 
as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
_supply the forms free of charge; (8) that the provinces should forward to the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the original 
return of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the same; the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and tabu- 
lation of the same. 

Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics of all the provinces, except 
Quebec, have been secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the year 1920, and 
with the commencement of 1921, it became possible to issue complete monthly 
statements for the eight provinces. The first annual report has been issued, covering 
the year 1921, and may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. 

Statistics showing births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in the nine 
provinces of Canada in recent years are given under the various headings in the 
following tables. The statistics for the eight provinces constituting the registra- 
tion area of Canada are compiled for the provinces in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, while the figures for Quebec are taken from the provincial returns. The 
totals for the nine provinces are approximately equivalent to what they would be 
for the Dominion as a whole, since the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, which are not as yet covered by the new scheme of vital statistics, contain 
between them less than 1-700th of the population of the Dominion. 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or provincial reports for comparative purposes. 
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First, in spite of the improvements recently effected, registration generally, 
and the registration of births in particular, is not universally carried out. The great 
extent of the country, and the isolation of many of its inhabitants, partly account 
for this unsatisfactory situation. 

Secondly, the great differences in the age and sex distribution of the population 
in different provinces, as shown by the Census of 1921, make comparisons (of crude 
birth rates, for instance), as among the provinces unfair and misleading. Thus, 
for instance, in British Columbia in 1921, there were only 773 females of ages 15 to 
44 to every 1,000 males of these ages, while in Quebec there were 1,017 and in Prince 
Edward Island 986. Evidently in view of the great disproportion between the sexes 
in British Columbia, the crude birth rate per 1,000 of population in that province 
cannot properly be compared with the crude birth rate in Quebec or Prince Edward 
Island. Again, in consequence of different age distributions of population in the 
different provinces—the Prairie Provinces, for instance, have a very young popula- 
tion because of the healthy young immigrants whom they attract—a comparison of 
crude death-rates of the provinces is misleading. In the Prairie Provinces, taken as 
a unit, only 126 per thousand of the 1911 population and 149 per thousand of the 
1921 population had passed 45 years of age, while in Quebec 178, in Ontario 233 
and in Prince Edward Island 264 per thousand of the population were in 1921 over 
45 years of age. These latter provinces, having a much larger proportion of persons 
of advanced ages, will inevitably have a higher crude death rate per thousand of 
population than the Prairie Provinces. 

The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed by 
detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 by provinces in 
Table 38. The figures for 1922 are provisional and are not available for the province 
of Quebec, which is not included in the registration area. 

The province of Quebec has perhaps the highest rate of natural increase per 
1,000. of population of any civilized country, 20-0 in 1920 and 23-4 in 1921. This 
brings the average for Canada (exclusive of the territories) up to 15-6 in 1920 and 
17-8 in 1921, while the remaining eight provinces, constituting the registration 
area, show as their rate of natural increase 13-7 for 1920 and 15-7 in 1921. In 
Australia the average rate of natural increase for the quinquennium 1917 to 1921 
was 14-26 and in New Zealand 13-29, in England and Wales 7-20 and in Scotland 
.8-54 per thousand of population, so that the registration area of Canada compares 
quite favourably with other British countries. It must be remembered, however, 
that 1917 and 1918 were war years. 

The rates of natural increase per annum per 1000 of mean population for 
other countries during recent years are as follows, the period on which observation 
is based being given in each case in parentheses: Denmark (1911-15), 12-87; Japan 
(1914-17), 12-26; Netherlands (1916-20), 12-25; Norway (1911-15), 11-82; 
Finland (1913-17), 9-14; Italy (1913-17), 8-11; Switzerland (1912-16), 7-89; 
Sweden (1916-20), 6-60; Spain (1915-19), 4-60; Ireland (1916-20), 3-89; France 
(1910-14), 0-43. 
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The present natural increase of the population of Canada is in the neighbour- 
hood of 150,000 per annum, about one-third of which is due to Quebec. 
The births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per thousand of population 
in Canadian cities having a population of 10,000 and over are given for the calendar 


year 1921 in Table 39. 


38._Summary of Births, Marriages, ‘Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces’ 
for the calendar years 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


; Rate of 
Birth A see Death | Excess natural 
: : rate per| Marri- = rate per] 1: increase 
Province. Births. 1,000 | ages. a Oe Deaths. 1,000 births 1,000 
hying: living. living. | geaths. ie 
1920. 
Prince Edward Island............- 2,301 25-9 607 6-8 1,279 14-4 1,022 11-5 
INOVAISCOUR  monnaas toe aeee tenitee 13,181 25-3 4,411 8:5 7,563 14-5 5,621 10-8 
INewiBruns wicks. acne seis oaeer 10,778 28-1 3, 780 9-9 5, 628 14:7 5, 150 13-4 
OnTATION co cee soutien «eae eeas 72,297 25-0} 29,361 10-2} 40,410 14-0] 31,887 1i-0 
Manitoba) sacar owes des sitio tater 18,322 30-6 6,068 10-1 6,511 10-9} 11,811 19:7 
Saskatchewan’... c.an screen eneee 22, 839 31-1) 63.920 Tad mon OLS 8-1) 16,921 23-0 
ERO tach metas st tvere siaueitertsten 16,531 29-0 5, 107 9-0 5,674 10-1}. 10,857 19-1 
British Columbia scebe eens oe 10, 492 20-5 4,690 9-2 4,739 9-2 5,753 11:3 
Total for Registration Area........| 166, 741 26-0) 59,344 9-4| 77,722 12-3} 89,022 13-7 
QuUebECHY. scissor tee ely cereieictiees 86,328 37-2| 21,587 9-3} 40,686 17-5| 45,642 20-0 
Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 
tories)...... ee ake fsa 253, 069 29-4) 80,931 9-4) 118,408 13-7) 134,664 15-6 
1921. 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,156 24-3 518 5-9 1, 209 13-6 947 10-7 
INGVAISCOtIA, Si eceseeattioeren aoe 13,021 24-9 3,550 6-8 6, 420 12-3 6,601 12-6 
ING WM runs wick maces eet 11,465 29-6 3,173 8-2 5,410 14:0 6,055 15-6 
ODTATIO. Ra dssidelsed ve etree eine ne 74, 152 25-3) 24,871 8-5) 34,551 11-8] 39,601 13-5 
Wanitoban.teccays tenae orn cei 18,478 30-3] 5,310 “8-7! 5,888 8-8] 138,090 21-5 
Saskatchewans..,hlcieretasteere ane 22,493 30-0 5,101 6-7 5, 596 7-4) 16,897 22-6 
PAID Orta cee bar wnhaorcnasetontarspete antes 16,561 28-1 4,661 7-9 4,940 8-4] 11,621 20-0 
iBritish) Columbigeesenssseee cee eee 10,568 20-3] 3,889 7-4) 4,208 8-0} 6,445 12-3 
Total for Registration Area........} 168,979 26-3} 51,073 8-0} 67,722 10-6] 101, 257 15-7 
Oiebecubsee nose h eden doko 88, 749 37-6] 18,659 7-9} 33,483 14-2] 55,316 23-4 
Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 
COTICS) 2h Sdeke estore wasge shee hak 2575728 29-4) 69,732 8-0} 101,155 11-5) 156,578 17-8 
1922. 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,055 23-4 579 6-6} 1,089 12-4 966 11-0 
INOVARSCOULE rece cs eeiiomeia ae ceeecine 12,591 23-8 3, 167 6-0 6,616 12-5 5,975 11-3 
INew. Bruns wack iat. casiasnietiaem atae 11,461 29-2 2,795 7-1 5,129 13-1 6, 332 16-1 
OntaniOsia com cate Beles Sata cieteiocs 71,264 23-9] 23,360 7-8} 33,969 11-4) 37,295 12-4 
Wanitobad..racutionen serene caiore nt 17, 694 28-3} 4,808 7-7] 5, 747 9-2) 11,947 19-1 
Saskatonewanitiewect «sesh ceeeieee 21,897 27-9! 5,061 6-4) 6,016 7-7) 15,881 20-2 
Alp ortelinecs secctna inna ieeie 4 oe a sie aee 15, 896 26-0} 4,263 7201 6,115 8-4) 10,781 17-6 
British! Columbia ye... syestale's iste eters 9, 694 18-0 3,657 6-8 4,494 8-3 5,200 9-7 
Total for Registration Area........ 162, 552 24-8} 47,690 7-3) 68,175 10-4) 94,377 14-4 


Nore.—All figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 


Birth, marriage and death rates for 1920 and 1922 are calculated on the estimated population for 1920 


and 1922, and for 1921 on the population as shown by the census of 1921. 
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39.—_Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Cities of 10,000 
and over, for the calendar year 1921. 


1 Catholies only. 


ae rete Natural 
ve : : : of births increase 
Cities. population, Births. Marriages. | Deaths. Ouor per 1,000 of 
noe deaths. | population. 
P. E. Island— 
MOharlottetowien. na0 05.7 10,814 337 148 278 59 Relay 
Nova Scotia— 
SOLOS See eee 58, 372 1,836 922 903 933 15-98 
Sydileyrncas: He eee es 22,545 472 227 278 194 8-60 
Gulp corB ays Sie pacity we ott. aur 17,007 255 114 223 32 1-88 
New Brunswick— 
SE TORR ee coitee accu nee 47, 166 1,225 558 785 440 9-33 
Moncton. ccs cunc vcr csr 17, 488 620 204 235 385 22-01 
Quebec— 
Mion tres Pest aes verte ssn & 618, 506 21, 136 5, 984 10, 293 10, 843 17°53 
Quebec sta. -aneoreine sen 95,193 4,015 857 1,806 2,209 23-21 
Woerdunerneve. charade aed an 25,001 839 931 281 558 29.32 
SUD ec en ye GOOCane Ce one 24,117 1,075 1931 258 817 33-88 
Sherbrooke’... chs. 23, 015 785 1753 339 446 18-97 
ihreewiversacsaes aso de 22, 367 955 182 392 563 25-17 
WVOSUONOUN | Ge selsate iy asses 17,593 71 311 138 —67 —3-81 
Ten ching Tew EM AM. EA, 15, 404 602 591 193 409 26-55 
OartPEMON G4 abe shu Geeks 13, 249 92 351 80 12 0-91 
Sielvacmbhet nse. aet ee. 10, 859 308 941 132 176 16-21 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 10,625 567 711 174 393, 36-99 
TO VASarstee reel reels sucneie csi sia" 10,470 357 461 208 149 14-23 
Ontario— 
Aisy ne) Mites SAGeQ seh On seme 521,893 13, 378 6,309 5, 884 7,494 14-36 
1 GES y Ghd YEO) ng nidRGokwon Acts 114, 151 3,498 1,354 1,459 2,039 17-86 
OO Cheuy ceratetetel orate ener ores ayety 107, 843 3, 250 1,149 1,644 1,606 14-89 
Om ONn cia ct usiteatelsiefare n> 60, 959 1,458 672 974 484 7-94 
IVVARCLSOK Neer ereesntincrctaratel 38, 591 926 653 465 861 22-31 
TANULOTO ss pidaiele oetacee 29,440 858 329 338 520 17-66 
SUtCDENeIs see ers cel atte ese 21, 763 611 247 261 350 16-08 
TONGS LOM ssleterets anion 21, 753 648 262 420 218 10-02 
Fort William.............. 20,541 695 204 255 440 21-42 
Peterborough............- 20,994 554 260 273 281 13°38 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 21,092 706 245 265 441 20-91 
St SCutUALINGS s.. cc sie: 19, 881 710 259 298 412 22-73 
GOGIG Me Seopa oor pL6 auaearc 18,128 424 226 316 108 5-96 
RURAL tlOnCierl. pds setecrantn 16,094 458 200 231 227 14-10 
SG. MOMS cris eles hes Siete 16,026 385 170 223 162 10-11 
Ror’ Arthuwecnn pecs v0 5 14, 886 518 165 197 321 21-56 
SADA aoe Acasa tiecietsisicge Se 14, 877 379 166 181 198 13-31 
Wingaravtalls ctw cist 5% 14, 764 447 383 172 275 18-63 
Cha thamiasecacked-se cre 13, 256 391 212 231 160 12-07 
Sy ee Pie eA Hee eee Iie 13,216 359 125 158 201 15-21 
Bellovilloccccmacca aera 12, 206 365 159 206 159 13:08 
Owen ound). sastelaie scree 12,190 332 109 185 147 12-06 
Osawa acs cewiecre «tiers ts 11,940 409 111 154 255 21-36 
INGECRY Davinci ceme sees 10,692 4I7 124 13 287 26-84 
TOC avAlle stat etayevaerciel sneer 10,043 258 114 177 81 8-07 
Manitoba— 
WHIMIDE GS seme teplectels tae vais 179, 087 6,323 2,810 1,774 4,549 25-40 
BBV ANC OW esas yale orote) ets 5 bis 15,397 492 234 214 278 18-06 
Rts ES OMUACO. crtercirle'aicie 1s Sion 12,821 472 157 316 156 12-17 
Saskatchewan— 
ENG EEL oe a Aetaiciersiehe a> iolepareicee 34,432 ial 680 376 795 23-09 
ASIA LOOMS orsia a stsverecolows ee 25,739 938 572 332 606 23-54 
RE GOSC dl Ai xcse ists ityo'e\o(olarareonts 19, 285 695 393 213 482 24-99 
Alberta— 
(OFANCEN a ina wcmcuitee ic the 63, 305 2,086 1,074 122 1, 364 21-55 
RE CTONLON stelessstaraateie/olorcle ce 58, 821 2,136 1,059 782 1,354 23-02 
MStRDYIA CO inn <iacls = sims a 11,097 406 234 156 250 22°53 
British Columbia— 
WANCOUVEN Tc s- Meine ne oe 117, 217 3, 298 1,606 ae 1,921 16-39 
BVT ROTIA « xlasors .oi4 aisis oiaisiaaienass 38, 727 926 426 437 489 12-63 
New Westminster......... 14,495 441 177 227 214 14-76 
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2.—Births. 


Almost throughout the civilized world, the birth rate has in the past generation 
been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate of natural increase 
has to a considerable extent been offset by a decline in the death rate. : 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90, and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1 and though it rose to 25-5 in 1920 it 
fell again to 22-4 in 1921. 

‘Similarly in France, the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 20-4 in 
1920. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 
1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s and 23-6 in 1922. 

In Canada the birth rate still stands at the comparatively high figure of 29-4 
per 1,000 in 1921—the last year for which complete figures are available. This is, 
however, largely due to the influence of Quebec, where the birth rate stood at the 
very high figure of 37-6 per 1,000 in 1921, as compared with 26-3 per 1,000 in the 
registration area, where the figures varied from 20-3 per 1,000 in British Columbia 
to 29-6 in New Brunswick, 30-0 in Saskatchewan and 30-3 in Manitoba. 

Preliminary figures for 1922 show 162,552 living births, of which 158,738 
were single births; 1,889 were twin births (3,778 infants); and there were 12 cases 
of triplets (86 infants). Complete statistics for 1920 and 1921 are given in Table 40. 


40.—Summary Analysis of Birth Statistics for the calendar years 1920 and 1921. 


Living births. Birth 
— cone Number |Numbei} Il-_ {rate per 
Province. Rah pairs of | cases of} legiti- | 1,000 
Male. Female. | Total. ‘ twins. | triplets.| mates. | popu- 
lation. 
1920: 
Prince Edward Island... alee 1,129 2,301 POY | 22 - 71 25-9 
INGValSCOULR. east acces 6 6, 740 6,439 13,179 12,872 152 1 453 25-3 
New Brunswick......... 5,578 5, 200 10,778 10,549 113 1 234 28-1 
Ontaniorie soceenctateeree 37, 044 35, 253 72,297 70,655 791 20 1,387 25-0 
Manitoba cases cen ssteccore 9,399 8,923 18, 322 17,845 231 5 328 30°6 
Saskatchewan........... 11, 836 11,003 22,839 22,221 303 4] 219 31-1 
Albertans ehkeses cea 8,463 8,068 16,531 16,107 209 2 273 29-0 
British Columbia........ 5,458 5,034 10,492 10, 292: 100 - 96 20-5 
Total Registration Area. 85,690 81,049 166, 739 162,798 1,921 33 3,061 26-0 
Quebec........ a ere asians 44,975 41,353 86,328 -1 -1 -1 -1 37-2 
Canada (exclusive of the 
Territories)........... 130,665 | 122,402 | 258,067 | 162,7982 1,921? 332) 3,0612 29-4 
1921. 
Prince Edward Island... 1,078 1,083 2,156 2,104 26 - 49 24-3 
NICHES COWE Wrccogedacsac 6,695 6,326 13,021 12,702 158 1 396 24-9 
New Brunswick......... 5, 942 5,523 11,465 11,209 128 - 205 29-6 
Ontario Sie eee sen 38, 307 35, 845 74, 152 72,548 784 12 1,592 25:3 
Manitobay nsec ten «ssa 9,455 9,023 18,478 18,025 222 3 420 30-3 
Saskatchewan........... 11,620 10,873 22,493 21,873 304 4 258 30-0 
AID SLAG edueeet celtacees 8,493 8, 068 16,561 16,171 192 2 299 28-1 
British Columbia........ 5,549 5, 104 10,653 10,404 123 1 128 20-3 
Total Registration Area. 87, 134 81,845 168,979 165,036 1,937 23 3,347 26-3 
Quebeesnc. iadeee es cena 46,705 42,044 88, 749 -1 -1 -1 -1 37-6 
Canada (exclusive of the : 
Territories)........... 133,839 | 123,889 | 257,728 | 165,036 1, 9372 237] 3,3472 29-4 


1 These statistics are not available for the Province of Quebec. : 
2 Partial totals for eight provinces, figures for Quebec not being available. 
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Undoubtedly the test of birth rate most generally accepted by vital statisticians 
is supplied by the comparison of the total number of legitimate births with the 
total number of married women between the ages of 15 and 45, though a small 
number of births occur where the mothers are either below 15 or past the 45th 
birthday. This test is applied to the registration area of Canada in Table 41. 


41.—_Births per 1,000 Married Women of Child-bearing Age, by Provinces, 1921. 


ae Legitimate 
alae births 
: ; between Legitimat eed 
Province. +l the azes of Bethe: c ened) 
15 and 45 ee 
Aare child-bear- 
y J ing age. 
No. No. No. 
Tian rea Oe heh need UENO GOMEa ar Sek AMER n- CRIR IR HeLa Some ae Seems 8,610 2,107 245 
EN Gigs CCOLA Mere ao aereb rep chotelie thee ten a oatins elo me creieichanes 57,916 12,625 218 
New Brunswick................ Boe Fd, Ae a iol oe aoa ae 44, 333 11,260 254 
OED Ar5 oes aeie areer a AE IEA a ARR RE CIOL REI Meni: 379, 307 72,560 191 
INE ETUUSO) OYENS 3 Seas A 5 Reset Se 54a ne eS ea oe See 82,325 18,058 219 
SKA LOL OWATINE R Mai areal tater cic hele ciao dydiaveneraiere eateries 104, 348 22), 230 213 
JNU OFS EECA s Adc AO AA OES | SPO SRIG Hic OR OrE ce. Seren ine Senor 83, 353 16, 262 195 
Sri uish Gol imloiaes stereos ctn cis alata: cate om anciottemiele sie erstoere 73,039 10,525 144 
Canada vreristrationlales))a.sccuulocieecae neice sine oes cies sieieeicles 833, 231 165,632 199 
ile DeOm Aarts fe res. Sadan otc Bae oy Meco se eae ale 265, 488 88, 7491 3341 
Canada (exclusive of Territories)........................0.. 1,098,719 254, 3811 2321 


1 No statistics of illegitimate births in Quebec are available. The total number of births in Quebec 
has accordingly been used, though as a result the fertility of Quebec and of Canadian married women is 
somewhat overestimated. 


Table 42 shows the number of living births reported for each province in 1921 
which were male and female, together with the proportion of male to female births. 
Prince Edward Island is the only province in which the number of female births 
exceeded male births. The preliminary figures for 1922 indicate that among every 
1,000 born in 1922, 512 were males and 488 females, as compared with a proportion 
of 516 to 484 in 1921 and 514 to 486 in 1920. 


42.—Births by Sex and Ratio of Males to Females, 1921. 


Births, 1921. 
~~} 


Province. Males. Females. : Males 
Total. Rea fa er cent Nan Per cent |: 1,000 
as of total. ERED of total. females. 

Prince Edward Island....... 2,156 1,073 49-8 1,083 50-2 999 
Nova Scotia..............5. 13,021 6,695 51-4 6, 326 48-6 1,058 
New Brunswick............ 11,465 5,942 51-8 5,523 48-2 1,073 
@ipaxiO Fee. sue heesc ese 74, 152 38, 307 51-7 35, 845 48-3 1,069 
IManitGbamneee ack score 18,478 9,455 51-2 9,023 48-8 1,048 
Saskatchewan............... 22,493 11, 620 51-7 10,873 48-3 ile 069 
LE ES I 16,561 8,493 51-3 8,068 48-7 1, 053 
British Columbia........... 10, 653 5,549 52-1 5,104 47-9 1,087 
Total Registration Area... . 158,979 87, 134 51-6 81,845 48-4 1,065 
Oncbees sscvarie tise deers 88, 749 46,705 52:6 42,044 47-4 1,111 


Canada (exclusive of the 
Territories).............. 257, 728 138,839 51-9 123,889 48-1 1,080 
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Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 
Out of 168,979 living births in the registration area of Canada 3,347, or 2 p.c., 


were returned in 1921 as the issue of unmarried mothers. 


Preliminary statistics 


for 1922 show that out of 162,552 births reported in the registration area, 3,308 or 
2 p.c., were illegitimate. Statistics are given in Table 43. 


43.—Illegitimate Births in Registration Area by 
1921 and 1922. 


Age of Mother and 


by Provinces,. 


Norr.—The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 


Age of mother. PEI. | N.S N.B Ont. Man. | Sask Alta. B.C. | Total. 
1921. 
Wnderloivedrohe.tenrertre 1 - 3 11 4 ms) ~ 2 26. 
1 eee eae SoG en eee 14 151 72 551 144 106 1 50 1,089) 
DO aa Wee, AAS ee eet hr es 19 168 84 528 154 66 1 45 1,065 
Pt 4S) Soest RAS c1cuts Gore, Hato 7 43 26 208 56 31 1 13 385. 
Fi Leste dea pcg heavens Apctieledcichce 3 16 7 112 30 30 = 14 212: 
SO OU Srarasusa asic ToT oe = 9 7 63 19 11 = 2 ILL 
DU ae 2 ae PRE a Rae ar cic = 5 3 15 9 5 = 2 39 
BOAO YD Per stetrctae esterase = = = 4 2 = = = 6. 
INOU PIVEN nos oee ccre wae he 5 4 100 7 4 296 - 414 
Malo.clyecvscttie~ 161 QOL e Liao) sree eee ioe tee 68 | 1,692 
Memsaleseen, .<. 2 ten oo 33 195 92 796 198 136 145 60 . 1,655 
Total births............. ; 49 396 205 1,592 420 258 299 128 3,347 
~ Per cent of total births... 2-3 3-0 1-8 2-1 2:3 1-1 1-8 1-2 2-0 
1922, 

Under db veatss cites = 2 3 20 5 1 6 2 39 
1 Gee AST acer, Pane Cee hacks 14 182 89 544 140 105 105 51 1, 230 
QU 2E IT Fas tas SMe acis cusonoras 16 171 78 479 145 75 104 29 1,097 
7 hina | Beta aeaae OO EOC ORT 10 58 26 192 56 27 36 15 420 
By la ine eae Acer: 5 24 8 102 37 21 22 9 228 
SO nO OR pee ees Ae ae = 12 8 58 20 13 17 3 131 
Lee eee ave Sonn Oenere = 5 5 14 6 3 4 = 37 
ee OF seer tated eR far by oy Be = 1 - 1 1 = - - 3 
NOtmiviene-nzeiine:< cet .c 4 - 4 98 = 2 15 - 123 
Male: asthe aeieeecraais ae i 23 af 236 115 822 210 131 7 169 45 1,751 
Blemale- poses 2). s6 26 219 106 686 200 116 140 64 1,557 
Total births............. 49 455 221 | 1,508 410 247 309 109 3,308 
Per cent of total births...) 2-4{ 3-6/ 1-9] 21] 23/ da] Lol ot 2-0 


age of the mother. In Quebec in 1921 there were in all-2,837 still-births. 
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Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1921 and 1922 
are shown below for the registration area of Canada, according to the status and 


44._Stillbirths in Registration Area by Age and Status of Mother, and by 
Provinces, 1921 and 1922. 


Age of mother. 


Stillbirths, Registration Area. 


Married mothers. 


Unmar- 
ried Total. 
mothers. ; 
P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. 
1921. 
Under 15 years of age........... 2 - - - - 1 - eS 
LSRVGATS Tce eee cineca Buses ences 3 - - - = - 1 - 4 
TG hares the. remta st ie nite metaretank wit 10 = 2 3 5 1 2 - 1 24 
7 a2 Be 3 3) ee a ll ~ 6 i 12 4 4 - ~ 44 
LSM eet CRA a ictus nee slo Ses 26 1 5 6 43 11 11 - - 103 
DO HOE Tae oes oo ice ltoaie whens hk 16 = 8 8 78 ll 9 - 2 132 
PIN essen, BS Se ee, eee er mI 21 - 12 4 92 10 16 - if 162 
BL CC a foe aaa nt tis Seas ere Se 10 3 18 19 85 10 20 - 4 169 
Pipl LIS Tes em Oenn Sracae SORTS were 18 5 12 11 125 21 23 - 4 219 
D7 also Mic Cea ele ey Nee tanner oe 14 1 15 8 127 14 18 - 6 203 
Ae vame Aea Nae reves ete heise Se avec 16 3 19 10 157 20 14 - 4 243 
PA ee les eR ee or 9 =~ 23 12 158 25 20 - 11 258 
ONES cee eee eR on ee Re. 12 2 ii 10 173 21 17 - 7 263 
91 RON ee TEs ERC eT ee 6 3 12 ll 106 35 22 - 9 204 
UEP MACs ere cc atiefe rater catia 3 2 16 10 | 150 23 29 - Tan 244 
ZOE Wicneathee NOE. Shitoh aed AL « - 3 22 Silp Lrg 16 16 - 9 193 
SOryeaTS;aNnd OVEN. ...:-600 000s. 34 24 164 87 {1,284 253 276 - 76 | 2,198 
Winknownl i081). 2. se ei 29 ll 141 100 | 626 111 129 | 399 Lote 2 
Total reacaenee kecesee 240 58 | 496 | 314 | 3,340) 586 | 628 | 399 | 326 | 6,387 
1922. 

Under 15 years of age........... 5 - - - - = - - 5 
LEVY OATS IIS k ee ies Ai he ee 5 = = 1 = = - - 6 
Nid SoS scer te sevice ti afehsarstigaesesate 11 - Be - 4 - - - 1 18 
H(A ha Bi AED Sp ave oe 15 1 5 2 19 2 1 1 1 47 
DS Meee t:, teint Beso cette seier he dias 22 = 9 8 45 13 6 4 i 111 
TOMI Peceiscack rica ete es sanice =e 16 - 13 9 54 10 10 12 1 125 
DOM MOMER AeA te dans aeelen » weasel 13 1 12 2 89 11 16 vi 4 155 
RS MEI Ee a o's cals aye tnerais 7 2 11 8 97 14 22 17 4 182 
pe = SA ol mode te ibe wetines Cagle eee eek ey 9 2 27 9 99 24 20 12 - 202 
Zoe Waaitoch ty osama echauites 12 - 15 6 | 130 20 16 18 10 227 
Edt ray RING cy 0,0 0165-4 9 fos oD 9 2 15 ili 137 18 23 19 14 248 
ZONE eee Wc Ae a asta aes ek 13 3} 28 15} 408 29 20 17 2 235 
OM Smee HR iss. aa oes nest 5 2 21 13 146 25 13 12 13 250 
Pop i Grae ae Ae Rt Hh A a 2 3 18 11 157 28 22 14 ) 264 
EE Sema sc. SYN eee He) oe sine ics hate 3 5 19 11 119 34 32 18 6 247 
24) AS VR ae Beenie see 2 2 23 14 107 21 20 22 6 217 
80 VEATS ANA OVEL. .. 2.2.0 cere e's 25 ay 197 112 |1,310 314 255 182 UT P45 513 
HO MLOW IL teens Sutoese.a nieces cat og 18 3 1 28 | 388 3 145 69 132 797 
4) | Be scee Saeecrene 192 63 | 416 | 259 |3,010 | 566 | 621 427 | 295 | 5,849 


Nore.—Figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative position occupied by Can- 


ada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect to 
crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) is shown in 
Table 45. 
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45.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Country. Year. | Birth Country. Year. | Birth 

Rate Rate. 
Russia, Huropean.........s00+0080< 1909 AAS Wily Hin lanid. son. seieed-cetce Geen cele eeaiee 1920 25-1 
IRWIMANIA catch a neawteceectns 1914 AZ i Switzerland 4: 422600 baiensciss eel 1920 25-1 
IBUISATIA.(/. ccmcsine seis crater ase ree 1911 AQ Dini) “Anis tralia cen case eee eee 1921 25-0 
Serbian eaeiis Sais een eee 1912 38: ORE TUSSIAS ete... Ge. cee etes aneee 1921 24-9 
Quebeosity series ascents 1921 37-6 UN OP W'S Vicki csc sie siprasitte wlersrenveGyelories 1921 24-6 
Chiles fe is eae eee 1914 37-0" | South Aus tralian cbc.) steele 1921 24-1 
CBYV1ON Eo ce aesei ete Acres oa rots cles 1920 36D all ONUa TOs sce mtheene selene ieerose hirer 1922 23-9 
SEPANG eres sores ceote Slate love tea ee 1921 35-1 INOVaH Scotia cain se omic g esr 1922 23-8 
JAMAICA AG dos sceisie settee terteiee 1919 34> i | United Sta teste ie. a. ces sree. 1920 23-7 
POPtUSAl meee cutee Caen 1920 32-2 Germany. teen accuse neeaa soir 1922 23-6 
IDEIT Renae reredsoecree tefe cere heres wielereion 1921 30-4 || Prince Edward Island............ 1922 23-4 
ELDN gary coc cope tavaste oeeniaens 1922 29-4 Wester Australia... ..c:.2.s- se. 1921 23-4 
Canada che ion. cnataasee te sientoe 1921 29-4 li New Zealand o2.). cd sccleos eer cis oe 1921 23-3 
New Brunswick........... Soa visehe 1922 29-2 TE Wi ctoria Saree aeeesene ee eae 1921 23-2 
Union of 8. Africa (whites)......... 1920 28-9 United Kainedom) 22. ane cece 1921 22-5 
Mani topacasse tances coer 1922 28-3 || Hneland and Wales.......5.....+- 1921 22-4 
Netherlands ss. ccnosenechieanerees 1920 2822 Ail Anis irises’ pede minccee ae teat cate 1920 22-1 
waskatchewaneete. memset mere 1922 BT ON CLOUD 2, cate <rlavnicre hehe Se esstoie tee 1920 21-4 
MASAMI AG, so aties-comeae ae cae 1921 20 || Sweden t.ceek dey cates se ceaeek 1921 21-4 
Queensland ieee rite sain eters 1921 2626. Hl, Brame octet Oe eretysiera ater a seve aierersiione 1920 20-4 
New iSouth Wéles....202.... i002. oss 1921 2519: ol) dreland: 3.24 Sac caaae se eeosoeee 1921 20-2 
Wenmeark. 7 ij Gases soaceue eee wees 1921 QOD gol| tally. rocks «ee ceatce oes See eects SOR 1917 19-0 
Scatlande ck FM scckemesa eee 1921 25-2 || British Columbia... ..c.¢ sacs «00s 1922 18-0 


1Birth Registration Area. 


3.—Marriages. 


Nearly a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
_where the staple food, as a consequence, was the chief factor in the cost of living. 

More recently, the curve showing marriage rates has in the United Kingdom 
and in other English-speaking countries ceased to bear any constant relation to the 
price of wheat, the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer countries. 
Its place in influencing the marriage rate, has, howeyer, been taken by the general 
level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in “good times’ and to diminish in 
“hard times,” when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are 
led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better industrial conditions. 

Even in the short period covered by the vital statistics of the registration area 
of Canada, the truth of the above statement is supported by the evidence. In 
1920, a year of great prosperity, the marriages occurring in the registration area of 
Canada numbered 59,344 or 9-4 per thousand of population; in 1921 they declined 
to 51,073 or 8-0 per thousand, and in 1922 to 47,690 or 7-3 per thousand of popula- 
tion, largely owing to the industrial depression in these years. It should also be 
mentioned, of course, that there doubtless occurred in 1920 a number of deferred 
marriages, which under more normal conditions would have occurred in the war 
years. Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921 and 1922 appear in 
Table 46. 
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46.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1921 and 1922. 


Marriages, 1921. Marriages, 1922. 


Population Population 
. in in 

Provinces. thousands, Der thousands, Pov 

ae No. 1,000 Hess No. 1,000 

pop. pop. 
Prince Edward Island...........000- 89 518 5-8 88 579 6-6 
UN@iva SCOUIAL. silo ie cisiseoers cis arelelecteuys 524 | 3,550 6:8 528 3,167 6-0 
IN eirwES BONS WICK as Waisieche oc siecieie axes 388 3,178 8-2 392 2,795 7-1 
ONTATIOKIAC eee eas sa sores eae anaes 2,934 24,871 8-5 2,981 23,360 7-8 
MIDMEGOD Ae taries sara se» alaeis.e dai vores. 610 5,310 8-7 626 4,808 7-7 
DASKACCRE WAM seicccisisie einise ave etisists os es 758 5,101 6-7 786 5,061 6-4 
ADOC Pe ectare roperetalh Sevanice aise stale biclae 589 4,661 7:9 611 4, 263 7:0 
British;@olumibides .os.ccneccs se ceiten 525 3,889 7-4 539 3,657 6-8 
Canada (registration area).......... 6,417 51,073 8-0 6,551 47,690 7-3 
CV WSD CGE teeters erasahare water aoe Coe c clo ohare stars 2,361 18, 659 7:9 - - ~ 

Canada (exclusive of the Terri- 
GOTICS) ee la me Pte cies cee 8,775 69,732 8-0 - - - 


Nors.—The figures for 1922 are preliminary. 


Conjugal Condition of Brides and Grooms.—Statistics showing the 
previously existing conjugal condition of the contracting parties in the 51,073 
marriages which took place in the registration area in 1921 are presented in Table 47. 


47.—Previous Conjugal Condition of Brides and Grooms, 1921. 


z Marriages between 


Provinces. Bachelors and Widowers and Divorced Men and 
Pag Di- Di- nt, eae 

en Puls vorced inci Widows.| vorced ae ye vorced 

~ |Women. 2 Women. : * |Women 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Prince Edward Island..... 446 17 - 28 25 - 1 1 - 
INOVa Scotia... 50. ccsc0t se 2,965 154 10 227 168 3 18 4 1 
New Brunswick........... 2,607 141 23 221 141 7 19 8 6 
ONLATIO‘ Ne ase toa © siaice os es 20,958 1,052 49 1,657 1,032 20 68 28 7 
MMANTCOD an sc..ce cieesis oie clone 4,438 254 40 307 215 6 38 9 3 
Saskatchewan............. 4,240 303 26 289 204 2 24 ll 2 
PAID Ortasec cence ss ae 3,787 276 40 | - 276 220 10 37 7 8 
British Columbia......... 2,975 247 92 243 186 27 67 19 33 
Canada (registration 

ALOR) 2 be as cass vey ee 42,416 | 2,444 280 | 3,248 | 2,191 45 272 87 60 

» 


Nativity of Brides and Grooms.—It may be noted in Table 48 that more 
than 50 p.c. of brides and grooms in the western provinces were not Canadian born, 
while in the eastern provinces in most instances more than 70 p.c. were native born. 
In Prince Edward Island 97 p.c. of contracting parties were Canadian born. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick more than 80 p.c. were native born. Altogether 
40-1 p.c. of the grooms and 36-7 p.c. of the brides were born outside of Canada. 
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48.—Nativity, by Percentages, of Persons Married in the Registration Area, 
by Provinces, 1921. 


Per cent distributicn of Grooms and Brides by 


Marriages, Lone 
Pp opu- Nativity. 
Provinces. the 12 - Per | Born in province | Born in other Born 
wae 3,000 of residence provinces. elsewhere. 
ands. Total. pone 
lation. |Grooms.| Brides. |Grooms.| Brides. |Grooms.| Brides. 
Prince Edward 
sland! teens 89 518 5-8 92-3 94-6 5-0 1-9 PPh 3-5 
Nova Scotia....... : 524 3,550 6:8 76-3 81-3 6-4 4-5 17-3 14-2 
New Brunswick.... 388 Da liles 8-2 73-4 78-0 10-1 8-4 16-5 13-6 
Ontario witocent. te 2,924 24, 871 8-5 63-6 66-7 5-6 4-7 30°8 28-6 
Manitoba........6. 610 5,310 8-7 26-4 37-2 18-1 14-1 55-5 48-7 
Saskatchewan...... 758 5,101 6-7 7-1 15-6 31-4 28-1 61-5 56-3 
Albertatccc canes on 589 4,661 7:8 7-0 14-2 26-1 25-1 66-9 60-7 
British Columbia. 525 3,889 7:4 13-7 18-3 22-6 20-5 63-7 61-2 
Canada (registra= 
tion area)...... 6,417 51,073 7-9 46-9 52-0 13-0 11:3 49-1 36-7 


Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rate per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world is 
shown for the indicated years in Table 49. 


49.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country. Year. | Marriage - Country. Year. |Marriage 

Rate. Rate. 

IPPUSSIA fa side: ec aeitsie store erate 1921 1L-O) Canada tai nctecs sateen 1921 7-9 
Germany +o teats ocean cuuee es 1922 Alef) |) QuebeGwiscnciecc-rastese sips eure 1921 7-9 
AUIN GAT Yis ce sepesie tis cietsiels ee sine os 1922 105%) Tasmamniarn cocce- mists orcas areeie 1921 7:8 
» WDCL IA atec dre pete e beeen ers 1911 10-3) |F}Queenslandunn.etes sce wesw a 1921 7-8 
Spanien. anor ciielounte 1921 10°" [Ontario A-crccsro. samt tetaee 1922 7:8 
Unitedtikungdompsre eee eane le 1919 9-9) | MWanitobawaane camera cnteereiees 1922 7-7 
Union of South Africa ‘whites)...| 1920 9.90 HE ranGG aa teeens came cnet me eren 1913 7-5 
BGloariae ceases sector ae wheter: 1911 OF4 || CAUSPrIa Jae ee cicenseee ciceemenee 1912 7-4 
Netherlandataena sae cos ute aie 1921 9-2) New Brumswick..-.-css+ 0. ssan: 1920) 
1921 0-1 pAlbertaasecscr Ss oxsece aoe 1922 7:0 

1920 QO: | Norway. cades Ancteiemrene ss | 192u 6-9 

1921 8-9 | British Columbia fe eleweoee 6-8 

1921 8284] eBinlandiats. a. anpuices aeeeaen 1920 6-7 

Denmark per csoae coche os 1920 8-8 | US wedonseccer hee caemeiiess venee 1921 6-6 
New South Wales................ 1921 8-8 | Prince Edward Island.......... 1922 6-6 
NewiZiealand tencis terciicesk 1921 SiialiSaskatehewan. ccomseeeeaentes 1922 6-4 
PUS tralian ee hss niin cle ates © 1921 86. | sivelands Snes. Ss coecacetne coors 1919 6-1 
FRUIMADIS eaten theese teaie ois 2 1914 8° 5 |r INOVa SCOUA au. m deen eee aes 1922 6-0 
England and Wales.............. 1921 8:4) Chile. 2) oar wee Sore oer we 1907-16 5-6 
IBelovumietite,: Soe retin chien siete s 1912 8:0) |, '@eylonis eivcee cancacsate sae ae 1920 5-2 
PI COUIANGN a seeie hears curiae ae aturenarae 1921 SON ROrbugallenis decree ieee see ke 1918 5-0 
Western Australiagcs. cces.e sores 1921 820M tally 3s ies sees cee eerie eee 1920 4-1 
Russia, uTOpeaneepes era kosene 2 1909 Te Ql Vaunrevren: Pega «sat monies ass cickete 1909-12 4-1 


4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there has 
occurred generally throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in 
the death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars 
and the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the 
general conditions of living as a result of the increase in the productive power of 
humanity, is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 
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Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death 
rate is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have 
been kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the 
crude death rate declined from an average of 35-67 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 
to 14-29 in the decade 1911-20, and to 12:78 (preliminary figure) in 1922. 

Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-6 per 1,000 in the 
60’s and 21-3 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-5 
in 1906, 13-8 in 1913 and 12-1 in 1921. In Scotland, again, the rate was 22-1 in 
the 60’s, 21-8 in the 70’s, 18-5 in the 90’s, 16-4 in 1906 and 13-6 in 1921. 

Of course, the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, as for instance 1918, when the 
death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces included in the registra- 
tion area of Canada, was 15-3 per 1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 in 1919. 
Over a decade, however, these idiosyncrasies of individual years are reduced to 
negligibility, and it remains true that from decade to decade there is, generally 
speaking and under normal conditions, a decline in the crude death rate of the count- 
ries of the white world. 

As for Canada, there is little doubt but that the decline in the death rate which 
has been observed in other countries has also occurred among ourselves, though 
on account of the improved registration in recent years the diminution of the death 
rate is not apparent from the statistics collected. In Quebec, however, where the 
same methods of registration have been employed for many years, the mortality 
has shown a decline in recent years from 17-89 per 1,000 in 1910 to 14-15 per 1,000 
in 1921, largely on account of the reduction in infant mortality. 

The total deaths and death rates are given in Table 50 for the registration area 
of Canada, by provinces. It is worthy of note that the total deaths in 1921 and 
1922 (preliminary figures for the latter year) show a considerable decline as com- 
pared with 1920, the first year in which the statistics are available on a comparative 
basis for the area. 


50.—Deaths and Death Rates by Provinces, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


Population Total Crude death rate per 
(in thousands). Deaths. 1,000 population. 
Provinces. 
1920 1921 1922 ‘ ‘ 9° 
aejcirey, || anne. || Cech. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

Prince Edward Island..... 89 89 88 1,279 1, 209 1, 089 14-4 13-6 12-4 
INGA SCOUGs. ce seen 520 524 528 7,563 6, 420 6,616 14:5 12-3 12-5 
New Brunswick........... 384 388 392 5,628 5,410 5,129 14-7 13-9 13-1 
WOATIO iL ery is conven teks es 2, 889 2,934 2,981 | 40,410 | 34,551 | 33,969 14-0 11-8 11-4 
MI AWICODAE cee ccvntir ae hia 598 610 626 6,511 5, 388 5, 747 10-9 8-8 9-2 
Saskatchewan............- 735 757 786 5,918 5,596 6, 016 8-0 7-4 7-7 
SUSAR BS ae eae 570 588 611 5,674 4,940 Edi 5s 10:0 8-4 8-4 
British Columbia......... 511 525 539 4,739 4,208 4,494 9-3 8-0 8:3 
Canada (registration area) 6, 296 6,415 6,551 | 77,722 | 67,722 | 68,175 12-3 10-6 10-4 
GEDEE.. 5 hie sats wisn e cates 2,323 2,361 _ 40,686 | 33,433 - 17:5 14-2 | = 
Canada _ (exclusive of 

Territories)............ 8,618 | 8,776 — 118,408 1101, 155 - 13-7 11-5 - 


Mortality by Sex.—According to Table 51, the number of male children born 
in 1921 in the registration area exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 
50,723, while the gain in the female population during the same period was 50,534. 
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That is to say, while the number of male children born exceeded the females by. 
5,289, yet, owing to the higher mortality among males as compared to females, 
98 : 77, the net increase for the year of the male over the female population in the 
registration area was reduced to 189. 


51.—Excess of Births over Deaths, by Provinces, for each Sex and by Totals, 1921. 


Males. Females. Both sexes. 

Provinces. Excess of Excess of Excess of 
Births. Deaths.| births over] Births. | Deatas. | births over] births over 

deaths. deaths. | all deaths. 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,073 619 454 1,083 590 493 947 
Nova Scotia...... : 6,695 O,0l2 8,323 6, 326 3,048 3,278 6,601 
New Brunswick.. : 5,942 2,858 3,084 6,523 2,052 2,971 6,055 
Ontariovgi se Mt ek the 38, 307 18, 062 20, 245 35, 845 16,489 19,356 39,601 
Manttobata.se) cee onc 9,455 2,964 6,491 9,023 2,424 6,599 13,090 
Saskatchewan.......... 11,620 3,078 8, 542 10,873 2,518 8,355 16, 897 
Ailbentaceee .cese acne 8,493 2,858 5,635 8,068 2) 082 5, 986 11,621 
British Columbia...... 5, 549 2,600 2,949 5, 104 1,608 3,496 6,445 
Totalecs.c: a: 87,134 36,441 50,723 $1,845 $1,311 50,534 101, 257 


Mortality by Cause.—In Table 52 are shown the deaths in the registration 
area in 1921 and 1922 by twenty leading causes. In both years diseases of the 
heart headed the list with 8-9 p.c. in 1921 and 9-6 p.c. in 1922—a significant increase. 
Pneumonia came second with 8-8 p.c. in 1921 and 9:3 p.c. in 1922, cancer in third 
place with 7-13 p.c. in 1921 and 7-47 p.c. in 1922, and tuberculosis in fourth place 
with 7:07 p.c. in 1921 and 6-76 p.c. in 1922. While a comparison covering only 
two consecutive years must be considered as of a very tentative nature, the increases 
in heart disease and cancer must be regarded as very significant, especially since 
_ similar increases are occurring in other countries. On the other hand, the decline in 
tuberculosis must be considered as altogether satisfactory. 


52.—Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada from Twenty Leading Causes, 
1921 and 1922. 


Causes of Death. PLS eNues N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
1921. 

Diseases of heart.......... 96 563 420 3, 394 429 339 308 472 6,021 
Pneumonia secesinecs 97 505 500 3,005 563 498 446 352 5, 966 
Caner se necces ces Nereis 77 480 279 2,585 427 809 281 388 4,826 
Tuberculosis, lungs........ 112 579 344 tol 305 256 260 316 3,903 
Tuberculosis, other organs 16 123 69 352 iG 66 53 92 886 
Premature birth.......... 20 195 141 1,630 330 460 310 164 3, 250 
Diarrhoea and enteritis... 42 241 295 1,619 377 326 243 75 8,218 
enilityare cesar clerk lass 126 614 389 1,404 82 136 98 65 2,914 
Cerebral haemorrhage, 

SPOPlOR Vines we en aeetncte's aie 47 211 175) 55s 177 143 97 197 2,600 
Diseases of arteries........ 15 161 88 1,824 127 99 84 157 2,555 
Congenital debility....... 27 291 149 | 1,029 185 247 252 85 2,265 
Nephritistaresss: «sires 44 196 126 1,145 116 140 1i1 163 2,941 
Dipbtheris..ics noes serie 16 63 56 653 148 172 156 33 1,297 
Inflienzas.cecese eee 20 70 84 509 57 69 67 64 940 
Bronehitis-es wa eee ieee 15 87 46 510 71 83 47 46 905 
Congenital malformations. 9 49 35 493 81 90 60 45 862 
Paralysis Mepeuen cuca 36 144 96 382 52 18 48 33 809 
Appendicitis.............- 11 56 47 344 72 123 107 56 816 
Anaemia, chlorosis....... 9 44 37 511 34 34 31 35 735 

» Drowning-f eee eee 6 39 30 358 54 47 33 111 678 
All other causes.......... 368 1,709 2,004 9,520 1,586 1,941 1, 848 1, 259 20, 235 


Total enencsanees 1,209 | 6,420 | 5,410 | 34,551 | 5,388 | 5,596 4,940 4,208 | 67,722 
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52.—Deaths in the Registration Area of Canada from Twenty Leading Causes, 
1921 and 1922—concluded. 


Causes of Death. PLeHle NESS N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 


1922. 


Diseases of heart 111 578 487 | 3,752 442 368 318 534 6,590 


Pneumonia........ 7 107 659 481 8,135 561 539 443 395 6, 320 
CANS den sana Sane aaee 85 534 321 2,605 445 345 317 440) 5,092 
Tuberculosis, lungs........ 96 559 354 1,629 307 254 238 320 3, (O0 
Tuberculosis, other organs 15 132 63 347 69 86 65 75 852 
Premature birth.......... 20 228 188 1,672 366 444 370 189 3,477 
Diseases of arteries....... 20 140 110 | 2,044 157 124 124 154 2,873 
Diarrhoea and enteritis... 23 165 207 1, 112 520 421 285 106 2,839 
Penilityener tern Mvcey sate 142 561 337 1, 266 82 161 82 60 2,691 
Cerebral haemorrhage, ; 

BUODIOKY sas eete tain 45 278 169 | 1,586 168 106 . 89 148 2,589 
MMA SnZAlAA Se ee ecoes 3% 24 218 196 961 183 293 269 209 2,353 
INGDEEIGIB ete. tren. cleo 33 210 134 1,100 179 160 126 156 2,098 
Congenital debility....... 26 217 170 874 172 258 148 73 1,938 
Diphtheriaseserne. o.s).e 7 45 44 410 150 199 134 23 1,012 
Congenital malformations 3 55 33 491 94 101 73 53 903 
ISTORCDLGISK ate we 13 95 _39 445 73 54 83 40 842 
IA PPONGICIPIS® 2% ees s ewe 4 57 39 331 89 125 125 66 836 
Anaemia chlorosis......... 13 44 31 525 50 32 33 47 775 
Paralysisen 22 eon sec 22 115 100 368 3 25 27 40 734 
Diabetes mellitus......... 8 52 45 370 58 44 55 74 706 
All other causes........... DIN A Ok Ne LY SSL 85946. 545) | 1 877 fo Set Wd, 202 18, 898 

Potalcecscea tes 1,089 | 6,616 | %,129 | 33,969 | 6,747 | 6,016 | 5,115 | 4,494 | 68,175 


Tuberculosis—Deaths assigned to tuberculous affections numbered in the 
aggregate, 4,789 in 1921 and 4,608 in 1922, the latter figures being subject to revision. 
“The males numbered 2,439 in 1921 and 2,353 in 1922; the females, 2,350 and 2,255 
respectively. The mortality rate for the registration area was 747 per million 
people in 1921 and 703 per million (provisional) in 1922. In England the crude 
rate per million population was 1,131 in 1920. Tuberculosis caused in 1921 out of 
every 1,000 deaths, 106 in Prince Edward Island, 109 in Nova Scotia, 76 in New 
Brunswick, 60 in Ontario, 78 in Manitoba, 58 in Saskatchewan, 63 in Alberta and 97 
in British Columbia. 


53.—Deaths from Tuberculosis in the Registration Area, by Sex, 1921 and 1922. 


Sites. Pe Neo: N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 


1921. 
Respiratory system. Total 112 579 344 1,731 305 256 260 316 3,903 


Bl 


F 55 305 197 875 140 125 127 105 1,929 


or 
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Meninges and central 


nervous system....Total 7 52 31 119 50 18 17 46 340 
M 2 38 17 67 27 iGl 9 26 197 
F 5 14 14 52 23 if 8 20 143 

Intestines and peri- 
POMS VINE Ss wecag koa Total 4 22 18 85 23 17 20 16 205 
M 3 10 8 31 11 f 12 6 85 
F 1 12 10 54 12 13 8 10 120 
Vertebral column ...Total 2 13 6 28 6 5 3 7 70 
M - i 3 12 3 3 3 5 40 
F Z 2 3 16 3 2 - 2 30 
WOMILS scons caica eee Total - 3 - 14 4 2 2 4 29 
M = 2 - 6 1 1 - 2 12 
F - 1 - 8 3 1 2 2 17 
Other organs........ Total 2 11 10 48 11 6 5 6 99 
M = 7 6 26 5 2 3 4 53 
Q 2 4 4 22 6 4 2 2 46 
Disseminated....... Total 1 oe 4 58 21 18 6 13 143 
M a 8 2 32 9 14 3 10 78 
1 14 2 26 12 4 3 3 65 
Total, both sexes......... 128 702 413 | 2 083 420 322 313 408 4,789 
M 62 350 183 1,030 221 166 163 264 2,439 


F 66 352 230 | 1,053 199 156 150 144 2: 350 
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53.—Deaths from Tuberculosis in the Registration Area, by Sex, 1921 and 


1922—- concluded. 
Sites. TB Ale || INTIS) N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. |} Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
1922. 

Respiratory system. ...M. 50 266 177 797 149 127 121 214 1,901 
F 46 293 176 832 158 127 117 106 1,855 

Meninges and central 
nervous system....... Mw 2 38 i 62 17 15 12 16 169 
F 1 20 9 45 10 14 7 10 123 

Intestines and periton- 
GUI Need el aeeeean M 1 10 9 35 3 11 8 12 89 
F 5 10 14 59 11 8 10 8 125 
Vertebral column....... M 2 3 4 15 1 4 4 5 38 
F - 5 1 16 4 2 2 1 31 
IOIDES Ficakaes de oes M 1 6 1 4 - 2 1 5 20 
F i) 2 - 9 2 - 2 - 16 
Other organscsse. or VE - 4 6 24 2 8 9 3 56 
F - 8 2 22 4 1 3 3 43 
Disseminated...........M - 9 5 27 10 15 4 10 80 
\ F 2 10 5 29 5 6 3 2 62 
Total, both sexes......... 111 691 416 | 1,976 376 340 303 395 4,608 
M. 56 336 209 964 182 182 159 265 2,353 
F 55 355 207 | 1,012 194 158 144 130 2,255 


Nore. .—The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 


Cancer.—Deaths assigned to cancer aggregated in 1921 4,826, 2,309 males 
and 2,517 females, and in 1922 5,092, 2,414 males and 2,678 females. The crude 
rate was in 1921, 752 and in 1922, 777 per million population. Out of every 1,000 
deaths in the registration area in 1922, 75 were assigned to cancer as compared with 
71 in 1921. By provinces, the number of deaths due to cancer per 1,000 total deaths 
were in 1922 as follows, figures for 1921 being given in parentheses for comparative 
purposes: Prince Edward Island, 78 (64); Nova Scotia, 81 (75); New Brunswick, 
63 (52); Ontario, 77 (75); Manitoba, 77 (79); Saskatchewan, 57 (55); Alberta, 
62 (57); British Columbia, 98 (92). 


54.— Deaths from Cancer in the Registration Area, by Sex, 1921 and 1922. 


Total, 
Sites. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B, | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta, [| B.C, | ee 
area. 
1921. 
Buccal cavity...........M 3 13 6 87 9 11 5 13 147 
F - 1 1 il} 3 - 1 - 17 
Stomach and liver......M. 21 96 76 483 118 89 85 90 1,058 
F 13 90 47 377 78 48 28 49 730 
Peritoneum, intestines, 
ANG Te CLUDE ee M 5 33 11 178 29 18 32 32 338 
F 7 41 17 213 24 18 16 38 374 
Female genital organs... F 4 38 23 236 43 29 20 40 433 
Breastoiscsteaetane cin nen F 6 19 20 235 21 31 16 29 377 
Shan, octane taser M i il 7 41 4 3 6 5 78 
F - 3 - 25 - 4 - - 32 
Unspecified organs...... M 9 65 35 387 58 41 40 53 688 
F 8 70 36 312 40 17 32 39 554 
—— 
TDotalss see acne M 39 218 shoe ee oe (3) 218 162 168 193 2,309 


F 38 262 144} 1,409 209 147 113 195 2,517 
Total, both sexes..... 77 480 279 | 2,585 | 427 309 281 388 4,826 
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54.—Deaths from Cancer in the Registration Area, by Sex, 1921 and 1922—concluded. 


Total, 

Sites. 9g ; regis- 

ites Pe ral NES N.B Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. eatin 

area. 

1922. 
‘Buccal eavity.. ccc... M 5 20 13 80 14 13 10 12 167 
F = 4 1 14 - 2 - 4 25 
Stomach and liver...... M 18 109 64 476 109 97 78 103 1,054 
F 14 112 60 391 87 56 43 73 836 
Peritoneum, intestines, 

BUGIrectumly. vtec.tee «2 M 6 23 23 203 33 29 23 34 374 
F 5 44 30 235 22 14 29 3 415 
Female genital organs...F 4 36 15 243 46 25 36 45 450 
IBLCASt Gea ee tie OE M0) 34 23 231 33 24 21 37 414 
SS) Shs hn as aw Ae eS M 2 19 7 49 7 4 10 6 104 
F 1 4 5 PH - 1 2 2 42 
Unspecified organs......M 9 67 43 379 60 53 45 59 715 
F 10 62 37 277 34 27 20 29 496 
4 BOT ISI, een go cio foe M 40 238 150 1, 187 223 196 166 214 2,414 
F 45 296 171 1,418 222 149 151 226 2,678 
Total, both sexes..... 85 534 321 | 2,605 445 345 317 440 5,092 


Norr.—The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 


Comparative Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 55 will be 
found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries and 
provinces for the latest available year. 
provinces have the lowest death rates in the list, and that the registration area of 
Canada has a lower death rate than any other leading country except Australia 
and New Zealand. The low death rates are in all three cases due in part to a favour- 


able age distribution of population. 


55.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


It is worthy of note that three Canadian 


Crude Crude 
Country. Year. | Death Country. Year. | Death 
Rate. Rate. 
saskatchewanien «feos cuieeaen « 1922 ibe |News Bruns wickss cas esterdents + sls 1922 13-1 
British: Colwmbias ss. cccmeccseea a= 1922 Socal Olle etreaae eeieeeererererie ee ols 1920 13-4 
PNUD OLGO meek s0 ered otey oa cies ai eeLooe Se4e Seo tland eicrrecie teste ceieiecsiaseieust: nest a bpal 13-6 
New? Zealandss.acc eens certo ta|) lal Ser BE UGS IE panei seec Nite eielere ciskaecsts ahs 1921 13-6 
IMANTCODB nine cols cidciste eee winersiaie «|| loo, 22m TW @UGDeCrntianst merescnenieseayeieere ce ee 1921 14-2 
OUICGUS ATG a teeny mete ete Peer cuir 1921 OeSe ll wETelandice oyinececiesictes fisies aches oe 1921 14-2 
iNew. SouthyWalesi, daveasaeeess « 1921 9-5 || Switzerland 1920 14-4 
ANUIOEN TEN Saas in een Ib es eee Cen ey 1921 9-9 || Germany 1922 15-1 
SouthrAustralia.nece cesta daeen eo 1921 10 -01))|\MBanlandhirszpecre sox 1920 15-2 
PULA SIN ATID eye ream, core ipajetarstaie eu aost 1921 10 Spall PARISUIIS erreurs te leretestole oy ase cue rials 1921 16-2 
Wanadalype on. sheets nee 1922 NOE Sra AN CO ces cinsetestaere acialers oievoiece)o.0 10 1920 16-5 
Western Australia <2 iccs2qou..0 02) 192 Osama libenlycce serene seeyaaicie stasis sale sletere)s7= 1916 20-1 
WWE CUOMIA tne tiers deittane fea ese ie serra 1921 10%5, | ung ary see. .s2 cs espe ne seein 1922 20-8 
Union of South Africa (whites)..... 1920 Ti esTPae HONS Orbs teateen ee een atet toate aro exe aes demacae 1912 21-1 
ONEATION hewn cdots creeoors 1922 UU SAW aS evn ee tial oke: stays sieht 3! stote) erie) sete lele 1921 21-3 
INORWAY) neclneeutarne es heretiee eects 1921 Dei RESUS ALIA ne delsiites siotee ete elvis vae'e sel 1911 21-5 
othorlandsy. 2 icnscneseenclet nates 1920 Hs). TUE eae, on onoo Hoa ee aCOOOOSCoOOn 1919 22-2 
England and Wales................ 1921 Potten )||| MEF ies ans cm ade arenes Somme 1921 22-7 
SWEUOMS eo cceaes cet mien renee 1921 DZRSMaHMEUINANIA A, ervlelaies giclee: +leiseisl= wictaasie 1914 23-8 
Prince Edward Island............. 1922 U2 AS) Port galii jes icine sisi 1e's agile 1914-18 | 24-4 
INDVADSCOUA cus ay eci sisted eee ser 1922 {Mois oll (OI aa eles daeaab duoc eGo reno 1907-16 | 28-6 
Wintted Kingdom. .i.5 sce -pj05 1921 12-5 || Russia, Huropean............--+- 1909 28-9 
Denmark 1920 1229) GI) Coylom. <n. ochec sistem > ais sleieieeicieisi« 5° 1920 29-6 
MOMILCC  SLALCB Ye rane ee estate LO20 13-1 
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Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to bring about a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infant 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada 
both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have taken part 
in the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. Even in the three years for which the figures 
are available for the registration area, there is evident a considerable decline in 
infantile mortality. While in 1920 more than 10 p.c. of all children born died in the 
first year of life, in 1921 the proportion dropped to 8-8 p.c. or 14,893 deaths in a 
total of 168,979 births, and in 1922 the infantile death rate showed a further 
betterment, dropping to 8-6 p.c. or 14,069 deaths in a total of 162,552. Deaths of 
children under one year of age constituted 20-6 p.c. of all deaths in 1922, as com- 
pared with 21-9 p.c. in 1921, and 21-4 p.c. in 1920. Table 56 shows that in nearly 
every province the infant death rate per 1,000 living births is lower in 1922 than it 
was in the two preceding years. 


56.—Infantile Mortality by Provinces, together with the rate per 1,000 Living Births, 
1920, 1921 and 1922. 


Infant Deaths. Infant Death Rate 


per 1,000 Births. 
Provinces. 

1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
Prince Hdwardiislandsasce san eae oe eee en ae 184 180 150 80-0 83-5 73-0: 
INOW ESCOLA Zia isestety cle sistclels Cetetee ithe Peres tigiars pitts eres 1,536 | 1,311} 1,225) 116-5] 100-7 97:3 
New Brunswick voc cna sss Soe reaps niaustereies 1,454 | 1,299] 1,188) 184-9] 113-3 103*7 
ONGEAPIO Vas usise aemne emilee eit ween n ecobites 7,497 | 6,768 | 5,910 | 108-7 91-2 82-9 
IMADItOD amet srrtrmis teeraiere Sol vap were ace terns Nees Heit 1,882 | 1,533 | 1,666 | 102-7 83-0 94-2 
Saskatchewatlaces vtawae aoh none sor ee eae 1,958 | 1,814 1,874 85-7 80-6 85-6 
Ali ertaisen-g oe oes oisteoasen a stereperctor iit saa superna cate 1,545 | 1,391 | 1,430 93-5 84-0 90-0 
British Columbian: wiisatcscaeeh ose ustedes eeeine 638 602 626 60-8 56-5 64-6 
Wanada (registration area)iian ss. atocn oc eee nee cae 16,694 | 14,893 | 14,069 | 100-1 88-1 86-6 
Que beter mara cvraiec ot eis ire coin sbi necacebre teas |e 14,134 | 11,387 - | 163-7] 128-3 - 


Canada (exclusive of the territories)............... 30,828 | 26,280 -— | 121-8] 102-0 - 


Nors.—The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 


Infant Mortality by Sex—Table 57 shows that while male births in 1921 ex- 
ceeded female births by 5,289, yet owing to the greater mortality among male 
infants, their net advantage at the end of the year was only 3,066. For the registra- 
tion area, the ratio of deaths to 1,000 births was 98 for males, as against 77 for 
females, and 88-1 per 1,000 births both sexes. 
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57. Pee es and Ratio of infant Deaths in the Registration Area to Living Births, 
by Sex and Provinces, 1921. 


Males. Females. pots 
Provinces. — Deaths under 1 yr. Deaths under 1 yr. | Deaths 
eS aor Living |—————__—_—_ per 
ARGOS ah ter er 1,000] Births. Per 1,000 1,000 
| Number. | “Births. Number. “Births. | Births. 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,073 | 95 88 1,083 85 80 83+5 
INGWONOOOLIDS Matas canoes ona 6,695 738 110 6,326 573 90 100-7 
Ile wi runs wile i se eteks soe cles 5,942 740 124 5,023 559 101 113-3 
OTERO: eee ess RU seas ces 38, 307 3,918 102 35, 845 2,845 79 91-2 
iuule sewed oy:\giy 1 act, Seen ek 9,455 868 92 9,023 665 74 83-0 
Saskatchewan................ 11, 620 1,048 90 10,873 766 70 80-6 
JAWS So nth be RO in Bee a 8,493 808 95 8, 068 583 72 84-0 
British Colum bias +25..0065. <. 5,549 343 62 5, 104 259 51 56-5 
MOUAIS Me he eos 87,134 | 8,558 98 81,845 6,335 77 88-1 


Infant Mortality by Cause.—More than 82 p.c. of the total infant mortality in 
1921 was attributed to 12 diseases, being 83 p.c. for male children and 82 p.c. for 
female children. In 1922 the same 12 causes were responsible for more than 86 p.c. 
of the infant mortality. In Table 58 are given the statistics of infant mortality 
by causes for both years. 


58.—Infantile Mortality by Sex in the Registration Area, by Principal Causes of 
Death, 1921 and 1922. 


192). 1922. 
Cause of Death. — - 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. | Total. 

Premature) birthesssser sana escent 1,862 1,391 3,200 1,998 1,479 3,477 
Diarrhoea and enteritis..........-co.0.- 1, 248 969 Dole 1, 203 931 2,134 
Congenital depmitveccsccceurs selene 1,322 943 2,265 1,189 797 1, 936 
UO UINGHIA Fe. cee hie. siisieeaibehiees sas” 918 676 1,594 889 661 1,550 
BB TOUCHIUIS rane fete sae his, § Meese ects ota 150 116 266 104 94 , eel98 
Congenital malformations..............- 470 363 833 504 385 889 
@onyidsions sees. be ae ete reek obs 325 201 526 284 205 489 
Wihoopina coumhmenasnasmee coke ce tenn: 194 212 406 143 138 281 
Other infectious diseases...............- 293 190 483 527 370 897 
DY PIs eee dee ae tere oceteke Screw iaiseete s,s 45 33 78 34 30 64 
Ai athaty Saale nitty AS Aoe Delo MERE ECCI 92 83 175 58 44 102 
EV ORDO SA Ryans oo ahaiots Se neers cps cet 64 41 105 50 27 77 
Cause of death not stated............... 472 354 826 408 293 701 
Oehermdiseases. hein acai snekte cee lant: 1,003 763 1,766 727 547 1,274 

Wolalercs cree cote cee ee eee 8,558 6,335 14,893 8,068 6,601 14,069 
Rate per 1,000 living births.....:........ 98-2 77-7 88-1 - - 86°6 


Notrre.—The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 


Infant Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infant mortality to 
living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in 1921 the rate of infantile mortality was only 47-8 per 1,000 
living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Queensland, with an infantile mortality 
rate of 54-2 in 1921, made a remarkable record for a sub-tropical country, while 
Norway and Sweden with rates of 62-3 and 64:4 respectively in the latest available 
years, were the lowest among European countries. 

As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
living births in 1905 to 83 in 1921, while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 134 in 1921. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 
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131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 72-8 in 1920. Statistics are given by leading 
countries in Table 59. 


59.—Rate of Infant Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Country. Year. infant Country. Year. infant 

mortality. mortality. 
Niew, Zealand ae. Socuecm esac 1921 AT: Sill| SCO LLANG Pass Neerat « acsletteeetate 1921 90-0 
ueenslandty ayn. eee 1921 5 Se (eel oYer a he el, Soe le hat ae 1922 90-0 
INOE WAY a tietes sera c ese 1919 622m || Denmarkeraasneremeoetenne re 1920 90-7 
New South Wales.............. 1921 62:6: {i Manitobar seen temnicceae eraser 1922 94-2 
Sweden nak ee eee eee. 1917 64-40 NN ml ancl Meester ey eee eae ee 1920 96-7 
Pritishi@olumbia-n.neneues ae 1922 64-6 INOVa SCOUIAT pene dei eer 1922 97-3 
PouthrAustraliases,ceeeee nena 1921 6520: 1 Belotumn gee sen toc terres 1919 102-9 
Ustraliat. cma aen sees 1921 6b° 7 New Brunswick .emesas cee 1922 103-7 
WAGEOTIAG Mo cepa eee er: 1921 72:6 Quebec siren sie Aes hig ee 1921 128-3 
Netherlandss.12.) screenees 1920 V2 70e| (Germany sancraes saeco eel 1921 134-0 
Prince Edward Island......... 1922 Cis lil Batti) Chcrewcmencsondaoncooooet 1922 134-0 
Troland tis ot te ee 1921 76-0 Serbia soges Maes te bine nee eee 1911 146-0 
INTACT Pence piano 1912 78-0 SPAM ada eat Meter tee ee toe chee 1921 147-4 
SPASManiser ces. se Snacede ne 1921 78-0 Btalys nas copa en eee 1921 147-5 
Western Australia.............. 1921 VO 2 Oi gl UL SATnN eee oes yar ie aeons 1911 156-0 
Union of South Airica (whites) 1919 VAG UA NAR neath (G-Wae nt ge fae Gn: Aer Oe 1919 161-0 
ONUTATIOS. son een ec oe ee kite 1922 O20 A Wabalione foamueyamcesoic 1921 168-5 
England and Wales... 1921 83-0 Ceylon 1920 182-0 
United Kingdom....... 1921 83-0 Rumania. . 1914 187-0 
Switzerland............ 1920 83-8 || Hungary... 1922 199-6 
Saskatchewan................- 1922 85-6 || Austria 1918 205-8 
WnitediStatest. arsenite «attoes 1920 85-8 || Russia, Huropean............ 1909 248-0 
Caltad alos cist nen ore: 1922 S62 Ge MAG lee eereceteen ccna eee 1914 286-0 
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Infant Mortality in Cities.—In former: times cities were considered to be 
“the graveyards of population.’? The number of deaths, consequent upon the rapid 
spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of births and 
it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if they were 
not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific countryside. 
The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, and it is one of 
the greatest triumphs of our time that the city life isin our days, if not as 
healthy, yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life or especially to infant 
life, than life in the country as a whole. 

To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England 
was in 1921, 80 per 1,000 living births as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 83 per 1,000. New York City experienced in 1921 an infant mortality of 
71 per 1,000 as against a rate of 85-8 per 1,000 for the registration area of the United 
States. The department of the Seine (Paris) had in 1919 an infantile mortality 
of 113 per 1,000 living births as compared with 123 for the 77 departments of France 
for which the vital statistics were collected.. In Germany again, the infant mor- 
tality for Berlin was, in 1921, 135 per 1,000 living births as compared with 134 for 
the whole country. 

In Canada, our experience, except in the province of Quebec, has also up to 
the present been rather favourable to the cities. Montreal had in 1921 an infant 
mortality of 158 per 1,000 living births as compared with 128 for the province of 
Quebec. On the other hand, Toronto had in 1921 an infant mortality of 91 per 
1,000 living births as against 91:2 for the province of Ontario. So too, 
Winnipeg experienced in 1921 an infantile mortality of-77 per 1,000 as compared 
with 83 for Manitoba, and Vancouver in 1921 an infantile mortality of 59 per 1,000 
living births as compared with 56-5 in the same year in the province of British 
Columbia as a whole. 
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Statistics of the rate of infantile mortality are given for the leading cities of 
the world for the latest available years in Table 60. 


60.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
in Recent Years. 


’ Rate of Rate of 
City. Year. | infantile City. Year. | infantile 

mortality. mortality. 
PANIGIC aN a ene cea s ss cieed ciciaiela 1920 48 || Edinburgh 1921 96 
PANY SUOLOSRIN tate Pein Gute oe 1921 54 Antwerp 1921 98 
Ghristianianecmeee soe weet. 1921 54 || Liverpool 1921 105 
MUTAGEN cheesey ote giao 3 eta ats 1916 55 || Glasgow. 1921 106 
ROMO wes erences cates 1915 56 || Aberdeen 1921 108 
VACLOL Aas.) aitany sat ais afore vin snes 1921 56 || Monte Video 1916 111 
WARGO OI. soca sietenceneiesines 1921 59 Dresden 1921 115 
Stockholm 1921 CITI GHASt ese snes cee eee 1921 115 
PESTISW ANCL erie ts tesa Paleiaps trays 1921 62 DD UDI. eras toes itene ei aioe 1921 123 
Sydney, New South Wales..... 1921 G2 Mimichin ends tec eee 1921 126 
Copenheven. erie. aden eats. 1921 67 Genoese aoyartedre onion 1916 126 
IN Gwar VOEICMe tee sintis, ne seis eci: 1921 71 |) Beilin, Germany............. 1921 135 
Geneva soc: earsae cetet baste s 1916 73 i alifaxen cannon eee 1921 135 
Welling tones. sascqse can eras cr: 1920 TAP MCI DZ Le caecest cree css Sens 1921 136 
LNCS ENG ete caer pan oceeeronreior 1921 har OO) Dawa enoaet og anteater, 1921 139 
Metbourne sesciecit tec oheciee 1921 74 Cologne yas ee ee ere 1921 140 
EVODANG ES er oR cies 1921 75 CIGAR OR, escastiantia acorn 1916 145 
Wisniper se. hc veces. 1921 Tike. Poona ences oes a we aoe 1921 146 
arial PON tentacle acters hie oecte ve 1921 78 Sé.ohnive nace em iscarateerne 1921 147 
NGONC One Nel he cavers aauesroee 1921 20) Mile Prasuers wasn ce coven 1921 151 
Perth, W. Australia 1921 81 || Sherbrooke 1920 154 
Birmingham............. 1921 82 Marseilles... 1916 157 
Regina se sinks srove-acke ave siclete : 1921 S2u al Montrealiyc ct domoeic eter 1921 158 | 
Washington. cecae a ocnce. cinch 1919- SOM Quebecraenmadsosce at cern 1921 163 
UV GINONtON aan earch Sma tes awle 1921 SOta le resla Ueno panera ce cle eee 1921 170 
SASKaLOOD masa s calle anemia cies 1921 91 RigideJaneirOuss ce. eee 1912 170 
PROTON. ee heen beeen teens 1921 91 Marini sey as neh cia eines 1915 177 
MEOHAONS Onion ciacvediams ole cas 1921 92 HulOr ence keer aa ch ones 1916 192 
Buenos:Aireseme assesses -sciec 1916 O4F HiirRebroerads ccm ccnne ee cee 1912 249 
Manchester stisc. tenis cavaccce 1921 94 INV IEX Diether iets Cae esta scene 1921 281 
PRAT Sce sie wee, ores alg came ke hows 192] Dope BONN AV enna chores ue cher? & deseo 1920 556 
FLAMDUTe ve ekcrts ssh agise ek 1921 95 


Maternal Mortality.—A subject of cognate interest with infantile mortality 
is that of maternal mortality. The maternal mortality in the eight provinces con- 
stituting the registration area of Canada is shown by age groups in Table 61, and 


by causes in Table 62. 


61._Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Age Groups, 1921 and 1922. 


Age groups. PE INES. N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
1921. 
BD LOU Mer ogee Eg ticinecete 1 2 4 22 3 7 4 - 43 
ORE ee etnies bares ottnets = 13 if 51 14 22 18 12 137 
DIED AA Moree alte Ac 2 10 9 93 15 19 » 34 7 189 
Ba eS oats ae ae aa ged ae 3 22 20 174 39 68 46 29 401 
AQ AG Nae eres) clrattrwiaacthare 1 9 uf 47 10 12 9 3 98 
IR OGAIS ncaa ate 7 56 47 387 81 128 111 ol 868 
Rate per 1,000 living births 3-2 4-3 4-1 5-2 4.4 5-7 6-7 4-8 5-1 
1922. 
Mt ee ted sicher ace look, it 3 5 18 4 G 6 2 46 
ZORA OF ade cece Ee Ae 2 13 5 70 8 23 19 6 146 
ZO NASSAR cdi oe hcyscerero? 3 14 14 71 29 28 24 7 190 
BOOT snore thi veoire = 32 30 158 43 50 47 33 393 
BAD ere. Meee e nana 1 8 5 51 14 17 13 11 120 
BO0'and over.....-....-+.- - - - 1 1 - = = 2 
Age not stated............ - - - ik - = = = 1 
Wotals 5c cccra- 7 70 59 370 99 125 109 59 898 
Rate per 1,000 living births 3-4 5:6 §-1 5-2 5:6 5-7 6-9 6-1 5-5 


Nore.—The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 
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62.—Maternal Mortality in the Registration Area, by Causes of Death, 1921 and 1922. 


Total,. 
regis- 
Cause of death. PEL |) IN2S: N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. tation 
area. 
1921. 
Accidents of pregnancy— 
LOLA lee ee ese 8 3 98 17 26 23 11 187 
(GBA bor tion wes. aeeean - 1 2 39 9 8 9 4 72 
(b) Ectopic gestation... - 1 - 11 3 - 8 4 27 
(c) Other accidents of 
pregnancy.....-....- 1 6 1 48 5 18 6 3 88 
Puerperal haemorrhage.... 1 8 13 47 7 ily 9 5 107 
Other accidents of child- 
birth—total........... i 5 4 48 15 21 21 5 1206 
(a) Caesarean section... - 1 - 4 2 - 2 3} 12 
(b) Other surgical oper- 
ations and instru- 
mental delivery..... - 1 - 4 - - - - 5 
(c) Others under this 
titlestaere eRe o405, 1 3 4 40 12 i 19 2 103 
Puerperal sepsis........... 2 9 6 75 24 33 26 14 189 
Phlegmasia alba dolens; 
puerperal embolism or 
sudden death in puer- 
PETIUMa eter cts cis te - 2 3 14 3 4 3 3 32 
Puerperal albuminuria and 
CONVUISIONGn. nasa sens 2 23 15 81 14 21 18 9 183 
Following childbirth (not 
otherwise defined)... . - 1 3 24 1 6 11 4 50 
Puerperal diseases of the 
breastisaancneue tees = = - = - = - - - 
Totals. 2.2.6.8 7 56 47 387 81 128 lit 51 $68 
1922. 
Accidents of pregnancy— 
LOU ae nats woe romee 2 12 12 78 18 20 25 18 192 
(a) Abortion. y..<...0<.. - 6 2 34 0) 12 17 13 93 
(b) Eetopie gestation... - 1 4 18 3 5 2 - 33 
(c) Other accidents of | 
pregnancy........... 2 5 6 26 6 10 6 5 66 
Puerperal haemorrhage.... - 5 6 55 14 21 12 6 119 
Other accidents of child- 
birth—totalless..sa.n: - 8 6 42 11 10 16 4 97 
(a) Caesarean section... - - 2 15 2 1 1 - 2k 
(b) Other surgical oner- 
ations and inst1u- 
mental delivery..... - 1 - 3 - br 2 - 7 
(c) Others under this fee 
GG aes Aare ABO IaS = 14 4 24 9 8 13 4 69 
Puerperal sepsis........... 2 12 14 59 24 31 22 9 173 
Phlegmasia alba dolens; 
puerperal embolism or 
sudden death in puer- 
PETIUING yu dere scam - 2 2 22 4 4 8 4 46 
Puerperal albuminuria and 
convulsions........... 2 21 11 85 19 23 23 13 197 
Following childbirth (not 
otherwise defined).... 1 10 8 29 8 9 3 5 73 
Puerperal diseases of the y 
IDTeAStemes sai yeeeenne = = - - 1 - - - 1 
——S 
Totals). ccisc0 ke 7 70 59 370 99 125 109 59 898 


Norr.—The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 
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IYI.—IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration has throughout Canadian history played a great part in reinforcing 
‘Canadian population, especially the English-speaking population. While the great 
majority of French-Canadians can trace their genealogy back to ancestors who left 
the Old World 200 or 250 years ago, or even longer, the great bulk of English- 
speaking Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this con- 
tinent, though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had 
been resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to estab- 
lish English-speaking settlements in Canada. During the middle third of the 
nineteenth century there was a great English-speaking immigration which settled 
the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than the sister 
province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation by popula- 
tion. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth century 
brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the Great North 
West, resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 1901 and 1911 
greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 


1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,141,547 persons are reported to have entered Canada for purposes 
of settlement. If this rate had been maintained, the population of Canada in 1921 
would certainly have been in excess of ten millions instead of being less than nine 
millions. The war, which commenced on August 4, 1914, dried up the sources of 
our immigration in Great Britain and Continental Europe, where every able-bodied 
man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from the 
United Kingdom in 1918 only numbered some 3,000 as compared with 150,000 in 
1913; from Continental Europe immigrant arrivals numbered only about 3,000 in 
1916 as compared with approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the war, immigration, 
though increasing, has never approached that of the pre-war period, which is prob- 
ably a fortunate circumstance, since the capital necessary to set in employment 
such great bodies of labourers as came to Canada in 1912 and 1913 could hardly 
have been secured. 

Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the evils which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new departure at a distance. This proposition 
is aptly illustrated by the statistics of Table 63, which show that during the past 
25 years, immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897, 
that it steadily increased from that time forward until 1908, that a decline took 
place in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1909, on account of the short depression of 
1908, that thereafter immigration steadily increased till 1913, while the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1914, showed a decline due to the depression which occurred in 
the year preceding the war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919 political rather than 
economic conditions restricted immigration, but with the expansion of business at 
the end of the war our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression 
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which characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923. The improvement in business 
conditions in 1923 has been reflected in an increase of immigration during the first . 
half of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1924. During these six months 94,333 
settlers entered Canada as compared with 46,331 in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year—an increase of 104 p.c. 

The number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the 
United States and other countries is given by years from 1897 in Table 63. 


63.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other countries, 1897-1923. 


Immigiant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
; from ee from 
Fisca 2 isca L 
Years. United United Other Total. Years. United Matted Other Total. 
King- St t ©! Coun- King- sien Coun- 
dom. Deer al etrioss dom. ‘| tries 
11 SSB EAT a Oo eel kG koi leer epee 123,013] 121,451) 66,620} 311,084 
TELS Outho ee GOS] owes O Oi 1 Oil oa aera 138,121] 133,710] 82,406] 354,237 
10,660) 11,945) 21,938] 44,543) 1913........... 150, 542} 139,009) 112,881} 402,432 
5,141 8,543) 10,211) 23,895] 1914. 26. 0...0: 142,622} 107,530} 134,726] 384,878 
DP SIO i eT OST Weel 9 S52 e494 9 TONS Sees eee eer 43,276} 59,779) 41,734) 144,789 
EPO PBS RBM TivEeve) | UOC Se Aga ose. 8,664) 36,937] 2,936] 48,537 
41,792} 49,473) 37,099] 128,364] 1917........... 8,282) 61,389 5,703) 75,374 
50,374] 45,171) 34,786] 130,331) 1918........... 3,178] 71,314 4,582] 79,074 
65,359] 43,543) 37,364] 146,266] 1919........... 9,914] 40,715 7,073) 57,702 
86,796] 57,796} 44,472] 189,064} 1920........... 59,603) 49,656 8,077} 117, 336 
65; 791) 84, 059) 834,217) 124 660) 1920 cece e 74,262} 48,059) 26,156) 148,477 
120,182]. 58,312] 83,975] 262,469} 1922........... 39,020) 29,345} 21,634] 89,999 
52,901]. 59,832) 34,175} 146,908) 1923........... 34,508] 22,007) 16,372] 72,887 
59, 790] 103,798) 45,206} 208,794 


1Calendar year. 2 Six months, January to June, inclusive. % Nine months ended March 31. 


Notre—See Table 7 of this section for an estimate of the movement of population between the 
’ censuses of 1911 and 1921. 


Nationality of Immigrant Arrivals.—Immigration, which was at a low ebb 
during the war period, may once more become, when normal conditions are restored, 
the chief means of reinforcing population and populating the vast waste spaces of 
Canada. Under such conditions the racial and linguistic composition of that immi- 
gration becomes of paramount importance. Canadians generally prefer that settlers 
should be of a readily assimilable type, already identified by race or language with 
one or other of the two great races now inhabiting this country—and thus prepared 
for the assumption of the duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. Since the 
French are not to any great extent an emigrating people, this means that the pre- 
ferable settlers are those who speak the English language—those coming from the 
United Kingdom or the United States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation 
are the Scandinavians and the Dutch, who readily learn English and are already 
acquainted with the working of free democratic institutions; a few years ago most 
Canadians would have included the Germans in the same category. Settlers from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, however desirable from the purely economic point of 
view, are less readily assimilated, and the Canadianizing of the people from these 
regions who came to Canada in the first fourteen years of this century is a problem 
both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the cities of the East. Less assimil- 
able still, according to the general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to 
Canada from the Orient. 
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On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries, and from those continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to the British. 
The nationalities of the immigrant arrivals of the 8 years from 1916 to 1923 are 
shown in Table 64. 


64._Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, by Nationalities and Races, fiscal years 1916-1923. 


Nationalities. - 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 


British Subjects—British Isles— 


(EVRA INS) Op, &. Gav eeies Echoes CmOerOere 5, 857 Li Liye! 2,477 7,954 | 45,173 | 47,687 | 23,225 19, 188 
RGIS aiotae, ot eee on hea OAS ce ee 818 958 174 Sea) |) Parent | GS EEN Bi okie: 3,668 
SGOUUIS IE et or ernceeriie-c helsetel ens Blam 1,887 2,062 473 1,518 | 10,997 | 19,248 | 11,596 11,071 
ARUCIRIOE Shere ttacaiee npr: Sentence acer 102 88° 54 106 682 94.3 627 581 

Total, British Isles........ 8,664 |. 8,282 | 3,178 | 9,914 | 59,603 | 74,262 | 39,020 | 34,508 

Other British— 

MEEICANSy SOULL ss maeceetie fee 11 1 4 = 23 63 32 41 
Australvans.s< eevee os sie eos 32 18 34 35 88 90 76 67 
PS CLIMUCTANS: -evievaehe.varceese estas - 16 10 1 1 8 2 7 
ID GN bshrntseaacoeseaeccdeooaLene 1 - - - - 10 3 21 
ATM ARCA Sener lel there arse ietcranesvecs 9 6 24 2 3 18 13 30 
UIGHUR EERE Sanchar toe ater ora 4 109 | ° 144 2 405 140 34 57 
Newfoundlanders................ 255 1, 243 1,199 512 443 1,042 367 Ib 2: 
New Zealanders... ...0.00.0000++ 18 12 13 15 31 40 25 33 

Total, Other British....... 330 1,405 1,428 567 994 1,411 562 1,808 


Grand Total, British Subjects...| 8,994. 9,687 | 4,606 | 10,481 | 60,597 | 75,673 | 39,582 | 36,316 


Huropean Continental Nationali- 

ties— 
Mba niansr yards secon sees eee - - - - - 6 6 i 
RUS UNIAN Ge eet cic eco ote tice eles 15 - - ~ 5 26 14 23 
Belarans Scenics cetera cet 172 126 19 48 1,532 1,645 503 316 
IB alganranicnert sans tn. tee ras sere al = - - 1 27 19 
Czecho-Slovakey. J. osnthsooes - 1 - - 4 308 152 101 
IDNUC Ls toa ne Oe e Oo eee ero renee 186 151 94 59 154 595 183 119 
PEST OOMEANS sys coasts maples fcini sare - - - - ~ - - 12 
IDTV OR Oe eee asa oa eRe OEE 139 249 113 2 44 1,401 274 ipl 
Hrenchixawt ceric re cio 180 199 114 222 1, 584 861 332 281 
(ClervMmiansiei each ine yeas an: 27 9 1 1 12 137 178 216 
Giteeks samcteee scien ae arses 145 258 45 4 39 357 209 177 
(BU OIE EADIE CREE SHEAR SASS eee 18 28 2 15 32 920 2,336 659 
Hebrews; AUStriale-usss eee ccs. 1 - — - - 1 1 
Hebrews, German - - - - — - - 1 
lebrews; bolish. .cesctosce oh cee - - - - 36 1,600 | 5,216 1,379 
febrews, uUSSiale = «hee. shies 46 }~ 108 30 7 48 242 851 753 
UNG ATIANS een es aes poser - - - - - 23 48 23 
Halianisuenee cheat sys cc eeScarere ore 388 758 189 49 1, 165 3,880 2,413 2,074 
COs ayithe cate telecc sce hhstrericaen «t 6 2 - 1 12 89 180 136 
Baring 6. db eae Meee nein an eaes - - - - - - = 
WEIGMUA IANS) Sek onl ninn Se tieere emer = - - - - 19 106 
PETEKOIMID STS’ CLSNe gin ss icsishnyecore vere aie - - - - 16 16 5 3 
PSII N Sees sareple ere ge all Nees 8 12 = 4 76 | 4,061 | 2,707] 2,921 
JEL ANTRAT ALE en Gey thes Scher Ne Ga - 1 1 ~ 3 4 = 2 
AR IPAGA TAU SY op ce iiare- sree termes eke) ato 4 4 - - 21 969 759 427 
REVUSSIAUS UN aan nace omeee ts apiece 40 25 42 42 51 1,077 il 222 
Scandinavians— 

IDOUT hy oe nen Shah Mattos SE One 167 145 74 44 233 511 541 382 

heelanGersa-cnrrmne  cichincc omkeels 15 9 3 12 iit 50 31 21 

INTOrS\ KoA) Wes ea ORO SOG oOee 232 303 235 91 179 429 480 507 

DW CCOSER war a neu a aioels crejarais sunsets 177 332 156 101 241 715 442 948, 
‘SDS We hee ee BO Ameen 11 76 28 12 15 202 6 15 
SiS eh OWE nere CRORE SEB ae 42 30 12 11 100 235 187 152 
CGS ST I AMA op tet i, Soe - 5 - - 1 8 3 3 
IMIS ATITAN Ss crcierneyeseieis ie’ scaerereints ejsiecave - ~ - 2 - 491 89 36 

Total European Continental 
IN AtAOMAUTICS 5 Se a2 nie one: loos5aus 2,020 2,831 1,158 727 5,615 | 20,863 | 18,513 13, 208 
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64.—Immizgrant Arrivals in Canada, by Nationalities and Races, fiscal years 


1916-1923— concluded. 
Nationalities. ) 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Non-European Nationalities or 
aces— 
SAPS TADS sett Nahsial= aratorsgetteve crosses - - - - ~ 8 5 2, 
ATGOnUNIANS'. ees se ee pes - - - - 2 4 - 4 
ATITGHIATIS Usaieecoes eeeetaes seer - 3 2 - 10 85 70 59 
Chinesenee ncaa cratic cee ae 88 393 769 | 4,333 544 | 2,485 | 1,746 711 
Cubans eis cteeaeavea sts. ao ae 1 3 1 - 2 - - - 
MGV LIANG hs sraeere tie eae colon: - - - - - 9 Z - 
Japaneses nc cscodwnaea cee salar 401 648 883 } 1,178 711 532 471 369 
Mexicans. a.nGhanecinactaacia cst - - 1 - 1 - - 
IN GST OOS )nc ty cid tess ene amen a ais 34 98 35 22 61 144 42 42 
PET SIONS aa cararieee ere : 3 - 2 2 - 1 9 1 
Syrianss..4.0.6+ : 3 9 2 - 18 443 123 91 
Westindians)... ecw ce: : 38 293 273 220 62 110 24 44 
Otheri@ountries.2.0. ses.o-ee anes 3 - - - 3 - - 1 
Total Non-European Nationali- 
DeSean stereo 571 | 1,447 | 1,968-| 5,758 | 1,443 | 38,772 | 2,492 1,324 
From the United States!........ 36,952 | 61,409 | 71,342 | 40,736 | 49,711 | 48,169 | 29,412 | 22,039 
Grand Total............. 48,537 | 75,374 | 79,074 | 57,702 |117,336 [148,477 | 89,999 | 72,887 


1 Includes United States citizens via ocean ports. 


Destination of Immigrant Arrivals.—The destination of the immigrant 
arrivals in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1923 in Table 65, which 
may be compared with the census tables (Tables 1 to 4 of this section) showing the 
increase of population in the decades between 1901 and 1921. While immigration 
to the Maritime Provinces during the period was comparatively small that to 
Quebec was very considerable, and that to Ontario very large. The lion’s share of 
the immigrant arrivals, however—over 1,520,000 persons—gave the Prairie Prov- 
inces as their destination, and 410,619 stated their destination as British Columbia 
or the Yukon. ; 


65.— Destination of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, 1901-1923. 


‘ British 
Mari- : Sask- Colum- 
Fiscal Year. time |Quebec.|Ontario.| Mani- | atche- |Alberta.| biaand| Not | Totals. 
Prov- toba.. | tvank Yukon | Shown. 
inces. Terr’y. 
10,216 6,208} 11,254 14,160 2,600 2,567) 49,149 
8,817 9,798) 17,422 22,199 3,483 3,348] 67,379 
17,040} 14,854] 39,535 43,898 5,378 1,838} 128,364 
20,222} 21,266) 34,911 40,397 6,994 1,093} 130,331 
23,666} 35,811} 35,387 39,289 6, 008 1,977| 146,266 


25,212} 52,746) 35,648) 28,728] 26,177) 12,406} 1,766] 189,064 
18,319} 32,654) 20,273) 15,307) 17,559} 13,650 395] 124,667 


Van odcbbrliaa codecs aeons 10,360} 44,157) 75,133} 39,789] 30,590} 31,477) 30,768 195} 262,469 
UO ddnnacdadaaseased ane 6,517) 19,733) 29,265) 19,702) 22,146) 27,651) 21,862 32) 146,908 
cage nnaseacccn annonce 10,644] 28,524] 46,129) 21,049) 29,218] 42,509] 30,721 - | 208,794 
UN sds dhadniobadoaances 13,236] 42,914) 80,035) 34,653) 40,763) 44,782) 54,701 — | 311,084 
AOU eravoteta et iatetetois eietsete tere 15,973] 50,602) 100,227) 43,477) 46,158) 45,957] 51,843 — | 354, 237 
DIG a aunnadooconaaco0ne4 19,806] 64,835] 122,798] 43,813] 45,147] 48,073] 57,960 — | 402,432 
Ee Rocobaceoancdeoeodncdan 16,730} 80,368} 123,792) 41,640) 40,999] 43,741) 37,608 - | 384,878 
nen aootanbodaocsh scerbe 11,104) 31,053) 44,873) 13,196) 16,173] 18,263] 10,127 ~ | 144,789 
LOU Gc cistntee coterie tercetis 5,981] 8,274) 14,743) 3,487) 6,001} 7,215) 2,836 - | 48,537 
UWS erasodacnccedccscbatis 5,710] 10,930) 26,078) 5,247) 9,874] 12,418} 5,117 -| 75,374 
HOEY Gadinnooenonane bcc08br 5,247) 9,059} 28,754) 6,252) 12,382} 16,821} 5,559 -| 79,074 
LOUD IO cristo a cieie s ataateretents 3,860) 6,772) 18,826) 4,862) 8,552) 11,640} 8, 190 - | 57,702 
1920 Serratia calcite eiceeioce 5,554) 18,078) 39,344) 11,387) 14,287] 20,000] 13,686 — | 117,336 
1a Be oosno: daatesoos voor 6,353) 21,100) 62,572) 12,649} 13,392) 17,781] 14,630 - | 148,477 
1922 Tromereseasieiete taal 8,222) 13,724) 34,590! 8,904) 9,894) 11,825) 7,840 =| 89,999 
ILLS a ooboonaepanncodoen se 3,298} 9,343) 30,444) 6,037; 8,186) 8,798) 6,781 cal Ue tey f 

Totals. ceccsase-s 176,339] 577,95811,040,940| 510,574 1,010,427 410,748] 15,21113,740,199 
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Occupation of Immigrant Arrivals.—As stated below in the paragraphs 
dealing with immigration policy, the settlers most universally acceptable to Can- 
adians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter domestic service. 
In Table 66 will be found statistics of the occupations of immigrant arrivals in 
‘Canada during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923. 


66.— Occupation and Destination:of Total Immigrant Arrivals in Canada for the 
Fiscal Years 1922 and 1923. 


1922. 1923. 
Description. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United | Totals. Ocean United | Totals. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 

Farmers and farm labourers— 

Mba n eierer taal crease watts easels ea Menges 11,556 8,049 19,605 11,370 6,380 | . 17,750 

WiOmd en SMe ty tas sistate cater 3,600 2,384 5, 984 2,536 2,070 4,606 

Obuisronm! WO Aes. Vaan gseh eee 3, 185 2, 861 6, 046 2) 249 2,544 4,786 
General labourers— 

Vienne ee teres, eis raat cicterciietetonn ied 2,812 1,802 4,614 2,675 884 3,559 

WVOMLOM Ene amet faseiohsisieysiemav acta aiggee’ « 844 445 1, 289 388 229 617 

Ghuldrenie onde cs eel ees 594 340 934 344 169 513 
Mechanics— 

NICH ee Soran Oo Ot eee rates 3,623 2,285 5,908 4,158 1,382 5,540 

IVVOIV OT ae ce, Meta to tee se cya erasers 1,886 544 2,430 1, 293 386 1,679 

Chuldrons cesar elestoee seiesiee Xe 919 453 1,372 836 351 1, 187 
‘Clerks, traders, ete.— 

ISS itn SSO SOOO IORI OR nice 1,404 1,175 2,579 1,003 688 1,691 

WOmiensesiatre tiniest aie ances sinciness 1,049 489 1,538 651 315 966 

Chikiron Meena cce masiiies ce anit 428 283 711 237 181 418 
Miners— 

INE CITED oes evenrats eeaval ss Me refereveins ioe eine aye ics 494 146 640 920 175 1,095 

Womens eis een a lok ais pias cass 101 19 120 111 30 141 

Oalldirensasacas teas he these: Sh eryenee 109 22 131 142 25 167 
Domestics— 

Worn Onn yay Wie ctajuiaies orereateresstnais 6, 880 755 7,635 6, 273 701 6,974 
Not classified— 3 

LU atop SPER AcE Siete PRR te 3, 256 1,995 5,251 2, 264 1,387 3,651 

Wiomeniae cea tks Beatin oe omaenrcieal: 9,973 3,073 13, 046 7,359 2,414 9,773 

Children Servs ech beer ke eats aslo 7,941 2,225 10, 166 6,078 1,696 7,774 
Totals— : 

(Went ones soc ak be oa e de oeess 23,145 15,452 38,597 22,390 10,896 33, 286 

WGINGD ie cdma tercisstae lads ae one 24, 333 7,709 32,042 18,611 6,145 24, 756 

inal ren tere = sevaivasiavaretoverestees stayetence's 13,176 6, 184 19, 360 9,879 4,966 14, 845 

Totals een orth eects 60,654 29,345 89,999 50,880 22,007 72,887 

Destination— 

Maritime Provinces 2e003 1,189 3, 222 2,368 930 3, 298 

@Oitebee Man Ns ntethiete ss cicltaeans ee 9,300 4,367 13, 724 6, 163 3,180 9,343 

Ontario - 25,741 8,849 34,590 24,417 6,027 30,444 

Manitoba 7,188 1,716 8, 904 4,580 1,457 6, 037 

Saskatchewan 5; 365 4,529 9,894 4,413 3,773 8, 186 

Alberta 5, 243 6,582 11, 825 4,113 4,685 8,798 

British Columbia §, 722 2,008 7,730 4,819 1,833 6, 652 

BYR CT OU eects Sais cic aretha ss pales sieeciseoraarans by 105 110 7 122 129 


Prohibited Immigration.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. The regulations, 
however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian domicile:— 

(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, Insane persons, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 
alcoholism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect their 
ability to earn a living. 

623 7 3—14 
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(2) Persons afficted with tuberculosis or with any loathesome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health;. 
immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 

(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude. 

(4) Professional .beggars or vagrants, charity aided immigrants and 
persons who are likely to become public charges. 

(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized’ 
government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 

(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over fifty-five years of age, 
or to a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants. 


belonging to the prohibited classes and also for the deportation of those who become. 
undesirables within Canada within five years after legal entry. 


The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Table 67, which gives 


the numbers of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes of such 
rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each of the ten 
fiscal years ended 1914 to 1923, together with the totals for the 21 fiscal years from 


1903 to 1923. 


67. Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports and Deportations after 
Admission, by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1903-1923. 


Number Rejected at Ocean Ports. 


Principal causes. Total. 
toy, | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. ] 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 
Accompanying patients..| 434 76 58 4 8 il = 9 13 39 1B 655: 
Alien enemies - - - - - - - - 4 5 3 12 
Bad character 754 102 56 sys 4 11 2 1 9 2 20 978. 
Contract labour 87 - - - - - 4 1 - - - 92 
Criminality........ 65 3 i 4 - 1 1 3 14 6 4) 103 
eadsteax: cases 6 - - - - - = = - = - 6 
Lack of funds 1,675} 994) 452 38 55 19 10 28) "2551-292 24] 3, 842 
Likely to become a pub- 
herehargev sy. ee 1,768 76 7h 55 55 19 27 125 236 208 119} 2,759 
Medical causes. ie 4,162 398 319 34 30 12 19 21 99 60 37| 5,191 
Not complying ~ “With 
Teruletiongee yaaa 295| 178 40 11 22 8 7| 474) 291 278} 318] 1,922 
Previously rejected..... 10 - - - - - - = = = - 10 
Unskilled labour, B.C.. - - - - ~ - - ~ 32 193 94} 319 
Motals-se ecaienices 9,256] 1,827; 998} 163) 174 rel 70} 662) 953] 1,083) 632/15,889 
Principal causes. Number Deported aiter Admission 
Accompanying patients..| 145 10 34 5 9 39 10 18 37 48 52} 407 
Bad character.......... 506] 159) 128 68 60 84 35 22 52 105 66] 1,285. 
Criminality 376| 404). 329} 277) 274) 236) 334) 586) 630 543] 5,072 
Medical causes 2,296] 570) 379) 206 98 39 70 123 133] 313 282} 4,509 
Not complying with 
regulations............ 24 4 - - - - = - - - 10 38 
Public charges.......... 2,853} 715} 789) 635) 161 91 103} 158) 236) 950) 679] 7,370 
Totals..............| 6,907] 1,834] 1,734] 1,243] 605] 527] 454) 655] 1,044) 2,046] 1,632)/18,681 
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67.— Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports and Deportations after 
Admission, by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1993-1923—concluded. 


Number Deported after Admission. 


Nationalities. — wh 
Hoya, | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. |Total. 
1h cing aa 4,358] 952| 877} 602| 186]  36/ 99} 184] +295] 1,107] ssi 9,584 
Aeevionaid nicht des 1/066} 405| 461| 437| 324| 407| 279| 392] 616) 725/520] 5,632 
Other countries......... 1,483| 4771 306] 204, 95]  84|  76l 79| +=«:133)~«-214| 2041 37465 
Metals. ..c:......0.- 6,907| 1,834| 1,734] 1,243| 605] 527| 454] 655] 1,044] 2,046] 1,632|18, 681 

@e 


Juvenile Immigration.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes, who are trained by highly accredited British 
organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the boys being taught the 
lighter branches of farm work, while the girls are instructed in domestic occupations. 
On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while the girls are placed either 
in town or country, but the organizations remain the legal guardians of the children 
until they have reached maturity, and in addition the children are subject to 
efficient and recurrent Government inspection until they reach their nineteenth 
year. This inspection is under the control of the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigra- 
tion. : 

The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in each year since 1901, to- 
gether with the number of applications for their services, is given in Table 68, from 
which it may be seen that the applications are in recent years from 10 to 15 times 
the number of young persons immigrated. 


68.— Juvenile Immigrants and Applications for their Services, 1901-1923. 


Fiscal Juvenile |Applications Fiscal Juvenile |pplications 
Year. é immigrants. Bi ier Year. immigrants. earnicaes 
No. No. No. No. 
ODI ee ee Senn store air 977 DADO ea ELOLS erwtencaveriaetehnaeca ne 2,642 33,493 
OO Deen weorae rca te chs teevereusitee 1,540 8,587 OTA Were orcs eee enero sent racste Cale 2,318 32,417 
OOS rete ea Mite storage hove io 1,979 14,219 OID oP roctveraierctrs ete tere outs 1,899 80, 854 
POL NAPs bie alae Pals decked te 2,212 16,573 LO LG ear teacisertecisvet cris Ae 821 Bly i20 
LOC. Bd QC ORE eC ee 2,814 17, 833 OG SMe telat arat cco wits enekerint 251 28,990 
HOOG eens un eateielessleisia thes tisi<k 3, 258 LORS TA AUG ser merrer vatere segiereic.cls - 17,916 
USES Aa a chpee cree Greene 1,455 AS PSO0 ME MOTOS coer retetercnsra eveie\eisnapcares - 11,718 
HOO Wee, iat teeter torslee arcs 2,375 ALU APACS ata mig Se ein oer 155 10, 235 
NODD Sir ee cane le Soe ek Sole eaerto 2,424 15,417 OZ ers atealstratexe asta istete exsisss 1, 426 19,841 
POLO. 8 ete losdati masa lenses 2,422 18,477 LOD amare eterna oiatese elects oes 1,211 15,371 
OL eae. 2h et see ateeres vials tie 2,524 DIOS wel |p O28 9s, Sanat vaics aoreictersic! sate 1, 184 17,005 
HOLS aie rattaic eee sce nee ceed 2,689 31,040 
Mota frectecncicetestecs 38,576 451,675 


Note.—The aboye are included in the total number of immigrants recorded elsewhere. 
1 Nine months. 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of labourers belonging 
to the Asiatic races, able because of their low standard of living to underbid the 
white man in selling their labour is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial 
problem, affecting most of all those portions of the country which are nearest to the 
East and the classes which feel their economic position threatened. 


623738—14% 
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Chinese Immigration.—As a result of the influx of Chinese into Canada, legis- 
lation was passed in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71) providing that thereafter Chinese of 
the labouring class should be required as a condition of their entry into Canada to 
pay a head tax of $50 each; on January 1, 1901 (62-64 Vict., c. 32), this amount 
was increased to $100 and on January 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8) to #500. This tax 
is paid by Chinese immigrants, with the exception of consular officers, merchants 
and clergymen and their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers, a 
record showing the number of Chinese admitted who paid the tax, the number 
exempt from it, and the revenue realized being given by years from 1886 in Table 
69. In recent years the number of Chinese immigrants entering Canada has been 
much reduced, owing to the operation of Orders in Council (renewed every six months . 
from December 8, 1913, and replaced by an Order in Council of June 9, 1919) under 
which the landing in British Columbia of skilled and unskilled artisans and labourers 
is prohibited. 

69.— Record of Chinese Immigration, 1886-1923. 


3 Se aban - ‘es ; 
‘ 5 total arrivals egistra- 
Fiscal Year. then hye admitted tion for ee 
Hee eee exempt leave. Me : 
from tax. 

No. p.c. No. $ 
222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
6 0-18 2,168 166,503 
14 0-62 1,277. 113,491 
22 1-04 666 105,021 
22 1-50 473 72,475 
24 1-34 697 88,800 
24 0-97 768 123,119 
17 0-78 802 109, 754 
17 0-39 859 220,310 
26 0-61 1,102 215, 102 
26 1-02 1, 204 178, 704 
62 1-73 1,922 364, 972 
84 1-58 2,044 526, 744 
128 2-64 1,920 474, 420 
69 89-61 2,080 6,080 
146 86-90 2,421 13, 521 
200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
752 33-67 SoD 746, 535 
695 33-00 3; lol 713,131 
688 29-89 4,002 813,003 
805 15-13 3,956 2,262,056 
498 7-57 4,322 3,049, 722 
367 4-93 3,742 3,549, 242 
238 4-32 3,450 | 2,644,593 
103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
69 77-53 4,064 19, 389 
121 30-78 3,312 140, 487 
119 15-47 2,907 336,757 
267 6-16 8,244 2,069, 669 
181 33-27 5,529 538, 479 
1,550 63-66 6,807 474, 332 
287 16-44 UO is0e2 743, 032 
59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 
7,908 8-82 101,226 (22,189,882 


1Nine months. 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38) restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra- 
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tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess 
passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- 


gration officer. 


Japanese immigration to Canada was comparatively negligible prior to the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904-5, but thereafter assumed considerable proportions, no fewer 
than 7,601 Japanese immigrants entering Canada, largely from Hawaii, in the fiscal 
year ended March 381, 1908, and settling mainly in British Columbia. In that year 
an agreement was made with the Japanese Government under which the latter 
undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese emigrating to Canada, 
while the Canadian Government agreed to admit those possessing such passports, 
while prohibiting others from entering. The statistics of Table 70 show that in this 
way Japanese immigration has been effectively limited. 


East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, is shown by the statistics 
of Table 70 to have been negligible down to 1907, when no fewer than 2,124 East 
Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the operation of section 
38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian immigration has since that date 
been comparatively small. A resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 
declared that “it is the inherent function of the Governments of the several com- 
munities of the British Commonwealth that each should enjoy complete control 
of the composition of its own population by means of restriction on immigration 
from any of the other communities.’’ However, it was recommended that East Indians 
already permanently domiciled in other British colonies should be allowed to bring, 
in their wives and minor children, a recommendation which was implemented, se 
far as Canada was concerned, by Order m Council of March 26, 1919. However, 
in the fiscal years ended March 31, 1921, 1922 and 1923, only 10, 13, and 21 East 
Indian immigrants respectively were admitted. 


70.—Record of Oriental Immigration, 1901-1923. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan-| East Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East 
Year. nese. ese. [Indians.| 1°t#l. Year. nese. ese. |Indians.| Total. 
No No No No. No No No 
6 = 2000) ||) LOLSe eres omens on 7,445 724 5 8,174 
- - DROOU | LONG ees ee csletetcte 5,512 856 88 6,456 
= Ss DAO AOL crercrasera iets )5)210 1,258 592 = 1,850 
= eat AOA TEN LOUGH eta sce. e'e- 89 401 1 491 
354 45 AT Ou LOL dem eave areaseie ees 393 648 - 1,041 
1,922 387 SATE: REGIS Peek Mees cctete 769 883 - 1,652 
2,042 DADE 4 457 ol919) on cies os 4,333 1,178 = 5,511 
7,601 2 O20) WLZ4OS Wel O20 Wa ook asin 5 711 - 1,255 
495 DeGO Te PIG 2E Sisters acess 2,435 532 10 2,977 
271 10 DOS | LIZA eae ee crore 1, 746 471 13 2, 230 
437 Deed CAN LO 2a ct ereuace x ea0e 77 11 369 21 1,101 
765 3] 7,349 a 
Motal sei cvicce 60,621 | 21,258 | 5,341 | 87,220 


1 Nine months. 


+ 
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Expenditure on Immigration——The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1923 
inclusive, as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of 
Finance, are shown in Table 71. 


71._Expenditure on Immigration in the Fiscal Years 1868-1923. 
(Compiled from the Fublie Accounts). 


Year. $ Year. $ Year. $ Year. $ 
362000 i lose aeeeeeeres 373,958 261, 195 1,365,000 
26, 9529) 188A. So ees <.<'e 511,209 255,879 1,427,112 
DO, GOOG) | POSs oxeercicensneee 423,861 434, 563 1,893, 298 
54,004 | [SSG eee ects 257,355 444,730 1,658, 182 

LOO O54. ASST teen cree sae 341, 236 494 , 842 1,307, 480 
265, 718 244,789 642,914 1,181,991 
291,297 202,499 744, 788 1,211,954 
278,777 110,092 972,357 1,112,079 
338, 179 181,045 842, 668 1, 388, 185 
309,353 177,605 611, 201 1,688,961 
154,351 180,677 1,074, 697 2,052,371 
186,403 202, 235 979, 326 1, 987,745 
161, 213 195,653 960,676 || ——— 
214,251 120, 199 1,079, 130 Total..... 34, 420,982 
215,339 127,438 


1 Nine months. 


2.—Immigration Policy. 


At the close of the war there was a general anticipation that the movement of 
immigration to Canada would again become very heavy, but for several reasons 
this anticipation was not realized. Canada, in common with all other countries, 
‘experienced a share of the dislocation of business and the industrial uncertainties 
of the reconstruction period. The demobilization of the Canadian forces, coincident 
with the suspension of all war activities, created a surplus of labour which made it 
impracticable for the Canadian Department of Immigration and Colonization to 
extend inducements to immigration. The welfare of the country seemed to demand 
that, as a rule, only those should be admitted who would assist in developing its 
natural resources, chief among which is its fertile agricultural land. Farmers and 
farm labourers became more than ever the objective of the Department. Other 
factors contributing to a lower immigration as compared with the period immedi- 
ately preceding the war were the high cost of ocean and land transportation and the 
balance of exchange against British and European settlers, coupled with the generally 
impoverished condition of some of the countries which had formerly contributed 
immigrants, and the fact that, although great areas of land were still available in 
Canada as free homesteads, they were now located for the most part at considerable 
distances from railways. The recent policy of the Department has been not to 
encourage settlement in localities likely to require additional railway construction 
Most of the restrictive regulations have now been cancelled, but 


at an early date. 
they created in the minds of many people outside of Canada some doubt as to their 


welcome in the Dominion. 
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During 1923, on account of the return of prosperity and the absorption of sur- 
plus labour, it became increasingly evident that popular opinion in Canada favoured 
a resumption of immigration activities on a considerable scale. The Government 
announced its intention of encouraging the migration of the largest possible number 
of those classes of settlers which Canada can absorb. This policy was embodied 
in a statement made by the Hon..J. A. Robb shortly after his appointment as 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization, and elicited favourable comment in the 
British press, which welcomed a resumption of Canadian immigration activities. 
While, as the Minister pointed out, there are would-be immigrants into Canada 
who are not suited for the Dominion owing to physical, moral or industrial unfit- 
ness or because they belong to races that cannot be assimilated without social or 
economic loss to Canada, there are in Great Britain and Continental Europe tens 
of thousands of skilled workers and unskilled workers (not agriculturists) who 
would be an asset to Canada if steady employment could be found for them. 


The present immigration policy of the Canadian Government recognizes that 
while Canada requires increased population, quality rather than quantity must 
count; that British immigration must hold first place in the programme, and that 
the selection of Canada’s new settlers must have due regard to their physical, 
industrial, and financial fitness, and the Dominion’s power of absorption. 


The greatest need is for those able and willing to settle on the Jand and assist 
in agricultural development. While capital is essential to immediate land settle- 
ment, its absence will not close the road to prosperity to those strong of hand and 
stout of heart, determined to succeed. The open door policy prevails for those 
classes likely to succeed and for whom there is a demand. In the interests of the 
immigrant and of Canada, determination of fitness, as far as possible, takes place 
before the immigrant leaves his own country. Final approval is not given until 
the immigrant arrives in Canada, but those who consult the Canadian Gove:nment 
agents overseas are able to learn the conditions of admission, and many journeys 
which would have ended in re‘ect'on are thus prevented. As the British Isles 
alone cannot furnish a sufficient quota of the agricultural classes, efforts are being 
made to encourage immigration from certain areas of the continent of Europe 
and from the United States. 


Steps have been taken to ensure efficient co-operation with the British Govern- 
ment under the terms of the Empire Settlement Act as they apply to affording 
assistance to those of the agricultural and house-worker classes from the Mother 
country. To promote the better functioning of colonization activities in Canada, 
the machinery of the Soldier Settlement Board has been co-ordinated with that of 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization. This action has placed at the 
command of the Department a large and well organized staff, with representatives 
throughout the Dominion thoroughly conversant with local conditions and able 


to advise and direct the newcomer to his best advantage. 
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VII.—PRODUCTION. 


This section includes a general survey of production, followed by statistics 
of agriculture, the fur trade, forestry, fisheries, minerals, water powers, manu- 
factures and construction. 

The term “production” is used in this connection in its popular acceptation, 
i.e., aS including such processes as the growing of crops, extraction of minerals, 
capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical current, manufacturing, 
etc.,—in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities.” It does not include 
various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad and strictly economic 
sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, etc., which add 
to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities of ‘place’’, “time” 
and ‘‘possession”’, and (b) personal and professional services, such as those of the 
teacher and doctor, which are not concerned with commcdities at all, but are never- 
theless useful to a civilized society—representing, in economic language, the creation 
of “‘service utilities’. 

As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that railway gross 
earnings in 1920 amounted to $492,101,104, street railway gross earnings to $47,047,- 
246, and telephone and telegraph earnings to $44,811,140, all of which from a broad 
point of view may be considered as “production”. It may be further noted that 
of 2,723,634 persons ten years of age and over employed in 1911 in gainful occupa- 
tions in Canada, 217,544 were engaged in transportation, 283,087 in trade and 
merchandising, 411,232 in domestic, personal and professional service, and civil 
and municipal government,—a total of 911,863 or one-third of the whole. In 
other words, only about two-thirds of usefully and gainfully employed persons are 
engaged in “production” according to the definition adopted in the present state- 
_ment. We might therefore add one half to the present total as a rough estimate 
of the value in dollars of the total productive activity of the Canadian people accord- 
ing to the economist’s definition of production, which approximates to the concept 
of national income. 


I.—GENERAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


There is frequent demand in Canada for a survey of production that will differ- 
entiate the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of the 
whole that is free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to accomplish with 
clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups from 
different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently included 
in “mineral production” as being the first finished products of commercial value 
resulting from the production process; frequently, however, they are regarded as 
“manufactures” in view of the nature of the production process,—both allocations 
being correct according to the point of view. 

The accompanying tables show the total value of all commodities produced 
in Canada during 1920 and 1921, the values being as in the producers’ hands. 


“‘Gross’’ and ‘‘Net’’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and “‘net’’. “Gross” production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. ‘‘Net”’ 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the production process. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion the net 
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figures should be used in preference to the gross, in view of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes because of the necessity of making the indi- 
vidual items self-contained. 

Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing process. The close association between the two at points and the over- 
lappings that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explain- 
ing the procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following 
notes are appended :— 

Agriculture—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm dairy 
products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy factories, 
and butter, etc., made on the farm. 

Forestry — Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations in 
the woods as well as those of saw mills and pulp mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. 

Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to wild life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada it would be 
necessary to add the wild life output to the preduction of pelts on fur farms. 

Mineral Production Under mineral production all items are included 
that might be allocated to ‘‘manufactures’. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and ‘‘manufactures’’ on the 
other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the chief 
of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral pro- 
duction, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is ordinarily 
assigned. 

Total Manufactures—The figure given for the heading is a comprehensive 
one, including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, 
though also frequently regarded as “manufactures”, viz., dairy factories, fish 
canning and curing, saw mills, pulp mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand total as well as from 
“manufactures, n.e.s.” listed in Table 3. 

For the purpose in hand, a change was made in the total value of manu- 
factured products, viz. $2,747,926,675 in 1921, as shown in the subsection on 
manufactures. The totals for construction, hand trades and repair, exclusive 
of shipbuilding, amounting to $191,436,045, and for the central electric stations, 
amounting to $73,636,094, were deducted, and the value of the products of 
certain mineral industries amounting to $53,213,256 was added. 

Manufactures, n.e.s—The figures given for manufactures, 7.e.s., are exclu- 
sive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely asso- 
ciated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under this 
heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount 
obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the other eight 
divisions. 

Analysis of Tables.—On reference to Table 1, it will be observed that in 
1920 manufactures outstripped agriculture as the chief wealth-producing industry, 
the net output of manufactures in 1920 being nearly $1,559,000,000 as contrasted 
with a total of $1,520,000,000 for agriculture. When the cost of materials is 
added to the net output, the lead of manufacturing is obviously much greater. 
Confining the analysis to net production, forestry contributed 11 p.c. of the total 
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output of $3,682,000,000 as compared with 41 p.c. for agriculture. Mineral pro- 
duction followed with a value of about 5.8 p.c. of the net output (Table 3). Con- 
struction is credited with a net production of $136,000,000 or 3.7 p.c. Other 
industries, each credited with less than 2 p.c. of the national production, were the 
generation of electric power, custom and repair work, fisheries and trapping, which 
contributed to the value of production during 1920 in the order named. 

Manufactures, construction and repair shops such as garages, blacksmithing 
and steam laundries are regarded as secondary prcduction, which may be contrasted 
with the extractive or primary industries. Deducting the net value of the products 
made by manufacturing establishments closely associated with the primary indus- 
tries, a value of about $1,957,000,000 remained in 1920 as the product of the strictly 
extractive processes. This compares with $1,404,000,000, the net value of secondary 
production after all duplication has been eliminated. In other words, the combined 
extractive industries exceeded in net output the secondary industries by $553,000,000 
in 1920. 

With reference to the provincial statistics given in Tables 2 and 3, the analysis 
relates to the net production in 1920. The pre-eminence of Ontario as the most 
productive province is distinctly shown in Table 2. It produced in 1920 about 
38 p.c. of the Canadian total of $3,682,000,000. Quebec held second place with 
26-2 p.c., and the three western provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia followed with percentages of 7-8, 7-2 and 6-2 respectively. The well 
known agricultural resources of Manitoba enabled the province to contribute 5-7 
p.c. of the net output for 1920. 

A series of percentages designed to show the relative importance to each prov- 
ince of the several productive industries in 1920 is givenin Table3. To facilit: te 
comparison the percentages of the net output of manufactures to the net production 
of all industries have also been computed. 

. Nova Scotia was dependent almost equally on agriculture and WaAnuinecaene. 

The contribution of agriculture was 32:9 p.c. as compared with a percentage of 
23-3 for manufactures, n.e.s. The percentage for the whole of the manufactured 
product was 31-9. The mining industry was also important with a production 
of 18:4 p.c. Agriculture, including fur-farming, contributed 81 p.c. of the net 
output of Prince Edward Island. Farming was the chief industry of New Bruns- 
wick and lumbering was a close second, the respective contributions being 40-6 
and 35-4 p.c. The whole of manufactures was represented by a percentage of 31-4, 
while manufactures, n.e.s. was valued at 13-3 p.c. 

The income derived from manufacturing in Quebec was greater than that 
from any other industry. The portion, aside from the output of establishments 
associated with the extractive industries, was equivalent to 37-6 p.c., while the net 
output of the entire manufacturing process, referred to the same base, was 48-1 p.c. 
Farming held second place with a production of 36-9 p.c. and forestry with an out- 
put of 14-4 p.c. occupied third rank in this connection. <A similar order obtained 
in the province of Ontario, the pre-eminence of manufacturing being more marked 
than in the sister province of Quebec. The percentages for agriculture and forestry 
were 30-7 and 8-1 respectively. Mining was credited with an output of 4-8 p.c. 
and construction followed with a production of 3-7 p.c. Nearly 87 p.c. of the 
output of Saskatchewan was derived from farming, and the records of Manitoba 
and Alberta were 60 p.c. and 72-5 p.c. respectively. Manufacturing held second 
place in Manitoba and mining in Alberta, the mineral production of Alberta, consist- 
ing chiefly of coal mining, formed 12-7 p.c. of the net output of the province. 
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Lumbering constituted the chief industry of British Columbia, although manu- 
facturing, agriculture and mining were also of importanee, indicating the variety 
of the resources of the western province. Nearly 38 p.c. was contributed by the 
lumber industry, while farming and mining contended for third place with per- 
centages of 17-8 and 17-2 respectively. The chief industry of the Yukon Terri- 
tory was mining, with an output of 48-5 p.c. of the total production of the Territory. 


i._Summary by Industries of the Value of Froduction in Canada during 
192) and 1921. 


Division of Industry. — ae et et 

Gross. Net. Gross. Net. 
IAETIGUILUTO Mancha ran hte eee is eres Salsas see hostel eles 9,099,209,494 1,519,842,776 1,485,109,796 1,002,402,570 
Forestry BER At Sebo ane ABOU EN te Poet nao cee 545, 763,505) 408,831, 482} 343,122,670] 258,325, 785 
Fisheries........... See eee 63,588,428] 49, 241,339 43, 456, 342 34,931,935 
ARN HONE seen Se. ology Seem Hee Mae ooo een i ae ERE ee 20,999,300) 20,999,300) 9,527,029) 9,527,029 
MLR MUNS eterrrarsy Actes ela erie re neva one oTaa.e eter Sai aed wears sila Mie 227,859,665) 213,041,895] 171,923,342] 162,926,580 
Rilectric pomoren crn Pes tae. oie s cnn cu sines 65,705,060} 65,705,060} 73,376,580] 73,376,580 
Total primary production..............--- 3,023, 125,452 227,661,352 2,126,515, 759|1,631,510,621 
MCONSELUCTIOM serateyefe fase oyster -Vevetensseianceuesereroysisietebarsisnageyaiscele ies 206,168,135} 135,874,044] 121,836,367} 76,396,407 
GHSLOMN ANC TOPAIL eyrtaynac le oeltanieis 2s ioeintisaiale suvele eats 102,266,442} 63,962,896] 89,108,737} 57,956,112 
Manufactures!..... Fee hake dusisis Seraisi a Said eie otvre the wel es 3,675,989, 988|1,588,544,194!2,536,067,792/1,151,970,226 
Total secondary production}.................. 3,984,424,565/1,758,381,134/2,747,012,896]1,286,322,745 
Grand totale coe scsi ear ace 6,352,856,119|3,681,948,905 |4,485,487,785 |2,728,906,285 


-1The item ‘‘manufactures” includes dairy factories, saw mills, pulp mills, fish canning and curing 
shipbuilding and certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings above. This duplica- 
tion amounting to a gross of $654,693,898 and a net of $354,093,581 for 1920 and a gross of $388,040,870 and a 
net of $188,927,081 for 1921 is eliminated from the grand total. 


2.—Summary by Provinces of the Value of Froduction in Canada, 1929. 


1920. Percent- 
: ages of 
Province. Total 
Gross Net Net 
Value. Value. Value. 
$ g 
PETINCOLE CLV AT CLLRL ATC scrayoiNeratarse crake sc% 6 wcatens sakes siarciciiapeteeatate’ - 33,648,064 24,399,552 0-7 
NEO WIS CO LI haraniotere uate Snisrelesten wake wie ind mtigsaraeca pura Reary ae apie snewie ts 285,079,452} 185,292,183) ~ 5-0. 
NOM MES BUNS VI Cod eategs Aa se ysitra si odae ener Tae LMatare onan avy slain srs 185,862,194} 115,305,489 3-1 
Prabes 412i Sh nadie ban soit, Aa Ib? 1,637,681, 148] 962,419,765 26-2 
ROW LATIONS oct ee ee Cee aE Sees eee er oie ieee nie 2,723,133, 265) 1,399,556, 657 38-0 
STAT) OW eeoaticte Seine tints BONS RSG cele BROCE en oe Starrs nee 347, 461, 153 210,599, 661 5-7 
BSAC ALCHOWEN ater, gar tia eleise cision achtor Toe eathe Tati staie ecient eens 384, 684, 146 287,312,910 7:8 
A EGIG Eee ere Reg nbatS Ose. dicta en GOES REO. 0 AOE AE ee one 376, 420, 786 264,571, 430 7-2 
BSNS COLUM leech orca erie see eee coe 375,560, 788 229,138,933 6:2 
MOTT CIs cae > AO Role: B Eg OTEAR AIEEE IDR GESTS REEL Ae Ete 8,025, 123 3, 252,825 0-1 
Grand: Total ce etna alec eda soos eae nee = 6,352, 856,119) 3,681, 948, 905 100-0 
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3.—Percentages of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the 
Total Net Output of each Province, 192). 


Sl ounvrnopnrs 


Prince Nova New 
Industry. Edward Scotia Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. ; wick. 
Agriclltane ys sen ssatinaiccen etter nee oe eiien cenelemens 81-0 32-9 40-6 36-9 30- 
Forestry ohn See ho cae clos woes Pea ae eae 4-2 8-7 35-4 14-4 8- 
ISHEPIOS ates cone trieleiaio cc olsinnie ts operetta Deke ete? 7-0 6:9 3°8 0:3 0: 
AP rappine eens ski seer Salers Sicfe¥s asa RAS OR 1-5 0-1 0-2 0-5 0- 
Manin’ 4255 = Zecca tava eins teeieletate aos os arc ae CE on ee 18-4 2-2 3-0 4- 
Blectric powers a eek Och Oona eee 0:4 1-0 1:0 1-9 2: 
Constructions. tacn e wairc clair pines Oke oe 0-4 7-2 2-2 4-1 3: 
IRePATEAWOTr ie. eer eer tn fe eee te eg ate Meni 0-7 1:5 1:3 1:3 1- 
Mantilactures, i. @:S.b.gscr dancin Brac aera tenn 4-8 23-3 13-3 37-6 48- 
Grand Total eek eee ee 100-@ 100-0 100-0 100-0 100- 
Total manufactures (percentage to grand total of 
NOL DrOCUCELON gee eee tee eer ean 9-3 31-9 31-4 48-1 57-6 
Mani- Saskat- British ‘ 
Industry. Rae Shean Alberta. Calnmbian Yukon. Canada. 
Agriculture : 60-0 86-8 72:°5 °17-8 - 41-3 
ROrestry eee eee ee Ae 2-0 1:6 1-2 37-9 = 11-1 
RISheries aus. ieee eee eee Ie 0-6 0-1 0-2 9-8 1-0 1-3 
TAPP sselae os oer ores Soto Minette 1-5 0-8 0:6 0:3 (1)44-1 0-6 
Wiring eererset ce ae cease ee eee 2-0 0-7 12-7 17-2 48-5 5-8 
Hlectri@ powers. vaste carlo saene neeintee 1:3 0-7 1-0 3-0 3-0 1-8 
Constructioni sas cn ccs seas eee 3°5 1-1 1-0 6-8 2-3 3-7 
Repair work Sences. tesa nee on pa meeera dear 2-4 1-6 1:5 Delt, 1-1 1-7 
Maniutaetures:, 1e:8 \ sie torre meicine scteteisere 26-7 6-6 9-3 4-5 - 32-7 
Grand: Totals.) scge sens ceases 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Total manufactures (percentage to grand 
total of net production).............. 29-6 7:8 11-5 33-3 2:3 42-3 


(4) Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


II.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, in the wider acceptation of the term as including stock raising and 
horticulture, is the chief industry of the Canadian people, employing in 1911, 34-3 
p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population. In addition it provides the raw 
material for many Canadian manufactures and its products constitute a very large 
percentage of Canadian exports. It is therefore treated here in considerable detail. 

The section commences with an account of the ‘Development of Agriculture: 
in Canada.” Thereafter is found a statement of current Governmental activities. 
in connection with the promotion of agriculture, including those of the 
Dominion and Provincial Experiment Stations. Then come the statistics of agri- 
culture, including field crops, farm live stock and poultry, fur farming, dairying, 
fruit, farm values, farm labour and wages, prices and miscellaneous, and since: 
Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the world market, the 
section closes with a sub-section on the world’s statistics of agriculture, compiled: 
from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


1.—Development of Agriculture in Canada.! 
The Beginnings of Agriculture. 


In the whole area now constituting Canada, the first settlement, and at the: 
same time the first effort at agricultural production made by white men, was most 


1 Abridgement and revision of the article by Dr. Grisdale, published in the Year Book for 1921; p: 202: 
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probably that begun at Port Royal, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia, by the French 
under de Monts in 1605. Here some of the settlers cultivated patches of land and 
grew maize, pumpkins and beans, while cows were brought here by Poutrincourt in 
1606. The Indians also grew maize to a small extent to supplement food obtained 
by hunting. According to the census of 1671, the Acadians, then numbering 441, 
had 429 arpents under cultivation, together with 866 cattle, 407 sheep and 36 goats. 
Thereafter the settlers continued to clear the lands and reclaim the fertile marshes 
from the sea, chiefly along the Basin of Minas, on which hay grew abundantly. 

In the valley of the St. Lawrence, farming on a small scale appears to have been 
carried on by Champlain, the founder of Quebec, as early as 1608, when cattle were 
imported and hay and fodder grown, together with wheat and other grains. In 1626, 
Champlain established a farm at Cap Tourmente for cattle which he sent from 
Quebec. 

The first real farmer, however, was Louis Hébert, who landed in Quebec in 
1617 and immediately began to clear and cultivate the soil on what is now part of 
Upper Town, Quebec. His only tool was a spade, but he worked away till the soil 
was ready to receive the seed and also planted some apple trees. Hébert was followed 
by other farmers, among them Guillaume Couillard, Abraham Martin and Robert 
Giffard, the latter of whom was said to have had in 1635 large crops of wheat, peas 
and Indian corn. In the district of Three Rivers, Pierre Boucher had large crops of 
grains and vegetables, and in 1648, Pierre Gadbois and others commenced farming 
on land where now stands the city of Montreal. 

The land was held under seigneurial or feudal tenure, similar to that prevailing 
in old France, a system which seems to have promoted the development of agri- 
culture. Many former hunters and traders settled down as cultivators of the soil, 
and came to be known as “habitants.” 

In 1667 there were 11,448 arpents of land under cultivation, while the farmers 
owned 3,107 cattle and 85 sheep. More live stock of all kinds was gradually brought 
into the country. A census of 1721 gives the following statistics: arpents under 
cultivation, 62,145; in pasture, 12,203; grain harvested—wheat, 282,700 bushels; 
barley, 4,585 bushels; oats, 64,035 bushels; peas, 57,400 bushels; corn, 7,205 
bushels; flax, 54,650 lb.; hemp, 2,100 lb.; tobacco, 48,038 lb. There were at 
this time 5,603 horses, 23,288 cattle, 13,823 sheep and 16,250 swine in the colony. 

The period following the English conquest of Quebec, 1760 to 1850, was a 
critical one for agriculture, the governing classes being too much engrossed in 
politics to pay much attention to it. However, the settlement of the Eastern Town- 
ships was begun in 1774 by the United Empire Loyalists, who brought their cattle 
with them. These settlers were granted lands which were held under the tenure 
known as “free and common soccage.” These settlements made good progress and 
were reinforced later on by French-Canadians from the seigneuries. 


Agriculture in the Provinces before Confederation. 


Prince Edward Island.—The first record of settlement in Prince Edward 
Island or St. John Island, as it was then called, was in 1713, when some families of 
Acadians migrated to its shores, bringing afew cattle with them. In 1763 the island 
was ceded to Great Britain, divided, and granted to persons who had claims on the 
ground of military service, but practically no attempt was made to cultivate the land. 
However, farming received a slight impetus on the arrival in 1783 of the United 
Empire Loyalists, who brought their cattle with them and began to cultivate the 
land. The country was undulating and the soil was found to be a bright red loam, 
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very suitable for the growing of cereal crops and potatoes. Rich deposits of mussel 
mud were found, which were used as fertilizer with good results. Soon Prince 
Edward Island oats and potatoes were listed on the markets of the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Nova Scolia.—While the territory which is now Nova Scotia became a British 
possession by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the first English-speaking settlement 
was made in Halifax in 1749, and for military rather than economic purposes. 
However, between 1751 and 1753 about 1,615 German and Swiss immigrants had 
settled in what is now the county of Lunenburg. Further, after the expulsion of 
the Acadians from Port Royal in 1755, a considerable number of New Englanders 
had settled in the Annapolis Valley. As early as 1762, 14,340 acres were under 
cultivation producing hay, grain and potatoes and supporting some live stock. In 
1783, after the Peace of Paris, many United Empire Loyalists came to Nova Scotia, 
bringing their live stock with them. They received from the British Government 
grants of land, agricultural implements and seed corn. 

In the Atlantic Provinces generally, the farmers were unprogressive and farm- 
ing was at a rather low ebb when, in 1818, a series of letters published in the Acadian 
Recorder under the signature of “Agricola,” attracted public attention. These 
letters dealt with all phases of the industry. The people were awakened from their 
lethargy and the outcome was the formation at the end of 1818 of the Central 
Agricultural Society of which “Agricola,’’ now found to be John Young, a Scotsman 
who had come to Nova Scotia a few years previously, became secretary. Twenty- 
five other agricultural societies were organized within the next two years. Yearly 
exhibitions were held, improved stock and seed were distributed and conditions 
improved generally. 

New Brunswick—As early as 1605 French adventurers, ascending the St. 
John river, noticed fields of Indian corn on the flats along its shores; but the first 
settlement was made by some fifty Acadians with a few cattle near that river in 1693. 
When Acadia was ceded to Great Britain in 1713, others moved north from the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia into New Brunswick, settled in the valleys and devoted 
themselves to growing corn and hay. The land was very fertile and produced 
abundant crops. About 1762 a number of Massachusetts colonists formed a settle- 
ment at a place now called Maugerville; others took the alluvial lands between 
there and the Jemseg river. In 1784, when a large part of the land belonging to 
the Acadians was seized by the British and given to the United Empire Loyalists, 
the Acadians moved to the northern part of the Province and founded the flourish- 
ing settlement of Madawaska. The rich soil along the St. John river, when only 
cleared of the trees and harrowed, produced 20 bushels of corn and 20 bushels of 
wheat per acre and when properly worked gave much better yields. In 1788 seventy 
acres of land were sold for £42 3s. 6d., but in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, land rose rapidly in value. Large quantities of hay, roots and vegetables 
of all kinds, as well as beef and mutton, were marketed at St. John. 


Quebzc.—During two centuries and a half the habitant varied his system of 
farming very little. When the land was cleared of trees, wheat and oats were sown 
among the stumps. Two crops of this nature were harvested and then hay and 
other grasses were grown for several years. When the stumps were sufficiently 
rotten, the land was ploughed. Half the land was ploughed in three consecutive 
years and seeded to cereals and roots; the other half was kept for the production 
of hay as pasture for live stock. This was alternated during the next three 
years, and so on. The quantity of live stock kept was small compared with the 
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area of the farm. This was not a very scientific system, but the soil was so rich that 
the crops of grain, roots and hay were always plentiful, so much so that flour, wheat 
and peas were being exported in 1749. Butter and cheese were always made, while 
maple sugar has been one of the regular products since 1690, and potatoes were 
first grown in 1758. | 

Ontario—Agriculture in Ontario may be said to have begun in 1671, when 
Frontenac founded the first settlement near Kingston. He was granted a vast 
territory on the understanding that he would foster agriculture and stock raising; 
but little agricultural work was actually done, as all of the settlers’ time was taken 
up in warring with the Indians. In 1701, a small settlement on the Detroit river 
was started by La Motte Cadillac, who is said to have brought some cows with him. 

The first English-speaking agricultural settlement was not commenced until 
1783, when the United Empire Loyalists arrived from the United States. They 
settled principally around Niagara, York, now Toronto, and the bay of Quinte, 
the settlements along the bay of Quinte and the St. Lawrence river being among 
the most populous. Townships were surveyed and grants of land given. As these 
exiled settlers were very poor owing to the confiscation of their property, they had 
to be provided with rations, clothes, implements, seed grain, etc. A cow was allotted 
to every two families and other articles were divided among them. The implements 
supplied them were very crude, but by combining their efforts they were able to 
clear open spaces in the forests, build rude huts and sow the seed among the stumps. 
The crops of wheat, corn, etc., grown on this virgin soil gave excellent yields for the 
first three years, but the crop of 1788 was a failure. During these years, flour mills 
were built at Cataraqui river, Napanee, Matilda, Niagara Falls, fort Erie and 
Grand river. The pioneers had many hardships to contend with, not the least being 
the depredations of the Indians and wild beasts. Later, during the Crimean war, 
the price of wheat rose from 30 cents to $2 per bushel, which, followed by the high 
prices obtaining during the American Civil War, gave many of the farmers their 
first real start, enabling them to bring in cattle, horses and sheep from Lower Canada 
and the United States. 

The building of roads, under an Act of 1793, opened up the country, and soon 
grain, especially corn, was being exported. Cheese and butter were made, and a 
market was opened at Kingston in 1801. Wheat was the leading cereal produced, 
the valley of the Thames being noted for the quantity; and quality of this grain. 
After the war of 1812, grants of 100 acres with provisions and implements were made 
to the soldiers. Legislation was passed to encourage the growing of hemp, but little 
success was obtained in the handling of this crop. According to the census of 1817, 
the Midland districts of Ontario contained 3,600 horses, 100 oxen, 6,185 cows and 
1,654 young cattle. 


Norihwest Territories—The earliest attempts at cultivation in the West 
date from the arrival of the Selkirk settlers at the Red river in 1812. The twenty- 
two men who composed the settlement immediately commenced to break the land, 
which was sown with winter wheat. The wheat crops of 1813 and 1814 were com- 
plete failures, owing both to lack of knowledge and to the fact that the only imple- 
ment available for breaking the sod was the hoe. The yield of potatoes and tur- 
nips was, however, good, and the crop of 1815 was a success. 

During the first few years of the settlement, there was great rivalry between 
the North-West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, which ended in blood- 
shed in 1816. Many of the settlers were killed and the remainder fled up lake 
Winnipeg to Jack river. Early in 1817 a relief force was sent by Lord Selkirk, fort 
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Douglas was recaptured and the settlers were persuaded to return and resume farm- 
ing. Misfortune, however, seemed to follow the efforts of this colony, its crops being 
wiped out by grasshoppers in 1818 and 1819. As the supply of seed was exhausted, 
some of the settlers went south to Wisconsin and, after much hard labour, returned 
with 250 bushels of seed. Small crops followed and the people were only saved from 
suffering and want by the generosity of Lord Selkirk. 

In 1882 the population was 681 and the numbers of live stock were: horses, 78; 
oxen, 6; cattle, 48; calves, 39; sheep, 10; pigs, 12. The quantities of seed sown 
were in bushels: wheat, 235; barley, 142; corn, 12; potatoes, 570. ‘The first 
satisfactory crop of grain was reaped in 1824, wheat yielding 44 bushels from the 
plough and 68 bushels after the hoe. It was gathered with the sickle and threshed 
with the flail. The crops varied during succeeding years, but by 1830 the colony 
was in a flourishing condition. 

In the territories now known as the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the agriculture of early days was limited to the trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. About these posts settlers grew vegetables, wheat, barley and oats. 


British Columbia—Daniel Williams Harmon was the first farmer in British 
Columbia, settling in the Fraser Lake district. Entries in his diary show that in 
1811, 1815 and other years, he planted potatoes, vegetables and barley and that the 
yields were large, one bushel of potatoes producing forty-one, and five quarts of 
barley sown yielding five bushels. For many years fine crops were grown in this 
district and at the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which, together with the 
North-West Company, was the pioneer in agriculture in British Columbia. In 
1837 the Hudson’s Bay Company had a large farm near fort Vancouver, producing 
grain, vegetables and other crops and carrying all kinds of live stock. They had 
large farms at Nisqually and Cowlitz and smaller ones on Vancouver island, Dr. 
John McLoughlin being one of the great promoters of agriculture. With the gold 
- rush to the Cariboo in the 50’s, and the springing up of mining camps, an impetus 
was given to farming. This was the beginning of stock raising in the valleys of 
the Thompson and Nicola. Later many of the miners turned to farming and stock 
raising. 

Progress Since Confederation. 

The political union of Canada, as effected under the British North America 
Act, 1867, did much to stimulate agricultural progress throughout Canada, especially 
as it allowed the establishment of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
whose efforts have been a powerful addition to those of the Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture. Universal agricultural depression in the eighties led to the creation 
of the experimental farm system and the consequent improvement of agricultura! 
practice in many directions. Great changes in the incidence of farming operations 
were brought about by the opening up of the Prairie Provinces through the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, completed for traffic in 1886. Various changes of 
fiscal policy on the part of both Canada and the United States have had important 
results. An influence, temporarily, in the wrong direction was the adoption in 1890 
of the McKinley tariff, the effect of which was largely to exclude Canadian agri- 
cultural products from the United States. Grain growing in Ontario and Eastern 
Canada generally was adversely affected by this tariff and also by the rapidly 
increasing grain production of the Prairie Provinces under conditions of virginal 
fertility and low cost. These conditions diverted the trade in agricultural products 
from the United States to the United Kingdom and gave rise to the establishment 
in Eastern Canada of cheese factories and creameries and to an important export 
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trade in dairy products, especially cheese, to the United Kingdom. The introduction 
from Denmark in 1882 of the centrifugal cream separator was another noteworthy 
element in the expansion of the Canadian dairying industry. Through the efforts 
of the Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture and other varied forms 
of associated activity, much improvement in agricultural practice has been accom- 
plished. In connection with dairying alone the present practice of forcing milk pro- 
duction in the winter as well as in the summer, largely through the use of corn 
silage, was undreamed of a generation ago. Similar remarks apply to the year- 
round forcing of meat production, also a practice now followed by advanced 
farmers where the conditions are suitable. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century a policy of extensively adver- 
tising the agricultural possibilities of Canada for the attraction of new immi- 
grants was vigorously pursued and proved highly successful. The annually increasing 
tide of fresh settlers, and the investment in Canada of large amounts of British 
capital, were indeed outstanding features of the first decade of the present century, 
and the extraordinary progress in the settlement and development of the Prairie 
Provinces was due to these factors. The number of new immigrants arriving in a 
single year reached its maximum in 1913 with 402,432. Then came the outbreak 
of the great war in 1914, causing a complete disruption of national life and entailing 
consequences profoundly affecting agriculture. Reviewing the period as a 
whole in the light of the statistics available, it may be stated that with a population 
of 8,966,834 as compared with 3,454,000, the acreage under wheat has grown from 
1,646,781 in 1870 to 22,500,000 in 1922, and the wheat production, which was not 
more than 16? million bushels in 1870, reached the maximum of almost 400 million 
bushels in 1922.! Canada is, in fact, at the present time the world’s second largest 
wheat-producing and wheat-exporting country, ranking next to the United States; 
indeed in the crop year ended July 31, 1923, Canadian wheat exports exceeded those 
of the United States. The value of all field crops, which in 1870 was estimated to be 
$196,789,000,2 attained its maximum with $1,537,169,000 in 1919 and was $962,- 
526,000 in 1922. For 1870 the value of farm live stock has been estimated at about 
$142,000,000, whilst in 1922 the estimated value was $681,887,000. 


2.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that “in: each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; 
it is also “declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture - - - - shall have effect in and 
for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada.” In other words, the right of concurrent legislation by the 
Dominion Parliament and Provincial Legislatures is expressly established. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture with Ministers of Agriculture at their head both in the Dominion and 
in all the nine provinces, though in most of the provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. A 
short sketch of the functions of the various Departments is appended. 
1The yield of wheat in 1928 is provisionally estimated by the Bureau of Statistics at 469,761,000 


bushels. 
2Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, May, 1923, p. 185. 
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1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions which were by no means 
purely agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; 
(3) public health and quarantine; (4) the marine and emigrant hospital at Quebec; 
(5) arts and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; 
(7) patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one en- 
trusted to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the 
order of the day within the Department itself. At the present time it includes the 
following branches: (1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold Storage; (8) 
Health of Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) Fruit; (8) 
Publications; (9) Agricultural Instruction Act; (10) International Institute. 

For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index ‘‘Acts of Parliament, list of principal, administered by 
Departments.of Dominion Government.” For the publications of the Department, 
covering a wide field of information, see in the index the entry “Publications of the 
Dominion Government.” 


2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department is under a Minister entitled Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and supervises agricultural instruction, the agricultural 
and technical high school, the cheese and butter factories, and the women’s insti- 
tutes of the province. 

Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture of Nova Scotia was in 1921 
divided into six main branches: (1) Agricultural Societies, Exhibitions and Associ- 
ations, (2) Horticultural Branch, (3) Entomological Branch, (4) Dairying Branch, 
_ (5) Poultry Branch, (6) Women’s Institutes. 


New Brunswick.—The branches of the New Brunswick Department were in 
1921 as follows: Immigration and Farm Settlement, Elementary Agricultural 
Education, Agricultural Societies, Dairy Division, Live Stock Division, Horti- 
culture, Division, Soils and Crops Division, Poultry Division, Apiary Division, 
Women’s Institute Branch and Entomological Branch. 

Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture includes the following 
divisions: Dairy, Agronomy, Live Stock, Horticulture, Poultry, Council of Agri- 
culture. 


Ontario—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: Agricultural Societies, Live Stock, Institutes and Dairy, Fruit, Co- 
operation and Markets, Statistics and Publications, Agricultural Representatives 
Branch (supervising the work of 48 local representatives in 1921), Colonization and 
Immigration. The Department conducts the affairs of the Ontario Agricultural 
College and the Ontario Veterinary College at Guelph, and the Agricultural School 
at Kemptville. 

Manitoba.x—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, a Weeds Commission, a Dairy Branch, a Publications 
and Statistics Branch, a Live Stock Branch, a Game Branch, besides operating the 
Manitoba Agricultural College. 
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Saskaichewan.—The Saskatchewan Department includes six principal 
branches: the Live Stock Branch, the Field Crops Branch, Dairy Branch, the 
Bureau of Statistics Branch, the Game Branch and the Co-operative Organization 
Branch. 

Alberia—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services: 
Dairy, Live Stock, Veterinary, Agricultural Schools and Demonstration Farms, 
Seeds and Weeds, Poultry, Fairs and Institutes, Branding, Crop Reports and 
Statistics. 

British Columbia.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture are: 
Horticultural, Live Stock, Dairy, Inspection and Fumigation of Imported Fruits, 
Nursery Stock, etc., Entomology and Plant Pathology, Markets, Apiary Inspection, 
Statistics and Publications. 

For the publications of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the 
index the entry ‘‘Publications of Provincial Governments.” 


3.—Agricultural Experiment Stations of Canada. 

Among the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agricul- 
tural experiment stations where research work in both plant and animal breeding 
and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work has had a 
profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture: for example, in the year 
1923 about 360,000,000 bushels of Marquis wheat, a variety produced at the Central 
Experimental Farm at Ottawa, were grown in Canada. Amongst the earlier experi- 
ments undertaken, the results of which have passed permanently into good Cana- 
dian farm practice, may be mentioned those relating to early seeding, summer 
fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, the fertilizing value of clover crops and the 
mtroduction into western agriculture of suitable grasses and clovers. Both the 
common red cover and alfalfa are now entering into western rotations as the result 
of efforts on the part of the farms to obtain hardy strains and to discover means 
of resistence to winter-killing. Further experiments with earlier-ripening and 
drought-resisting cereals are now being carried on, each new discovery increasing 
the cultivable area of Canada. Other researches relate to the production of frost- 
resisting fruit trees for the Prairie Provinces. This research work has already 
had a profoundly ameliorating effect upon the Canadian agriculture; a state- 
ment regarding the work now under way at the Dominion and Provincial experi- 
ment stations is appended. 


Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations. 

Central and Branch Farms.—Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament, 
the Dominion Experimental Farms system was at first made up of the Central Farm 
at Ottawa and four branch Farms: one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime 
Provinces; one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for the Northwest 
Territories, and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of Experimental Farms and Stations!. These, with 
the two Tobacco Stations, now total 24, with a total acreage of 12,757, as compared 
with the original five Farms, having a total acreage of 3,472, as established in 1886. 
The following table shows the present number of Farms and Stations with the 
acreage of each and the date of establishment. 


1 The five original farms established i in 1886 are known as “Experimental Farms’’; those added since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations.’’ No distinction in the work is expressed by these titles. 
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Date 

Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. estab- 

lished. 
CentraliKarmsOtta wares aches ee eta Ontario. 467 1886 
Kapuskasing, Station. ...;-<0%.0-6.s<< ...|Ontario. pe 1, 282 1916 
Harrow Tobacco Station een Ontarigus: sateen oie . 249 1909 
Charlottetown) Stavionnccn csi. ee eee neiienie ce ...|Prince Edward Island..... 151 1909 
Nappan Marmies \aecajac ana anticta sield' reine los fevancr ...|Nova Scotia.. 460 1886 
Kentville:Station:s .<.<s.tes stines ea ateeaiie poh ocin pale oarels Nova Scotia.... 434 1912 
Fredericton Station se srceaciec cs cake cccseic cis siesis else's: New Brunswick. 520 1912 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station.............se+e00- Quebec... ef 340 1911 
Cap Rouge! Stationnesc sc acon sie cate sorters ciao see ne @uebeeseniaaastante tice 339 1911 
Pennoxville Stations sen. sci meaewisclice tess tbretelctemtete se QuGbDEC. «an castlieinaee 455 1914 
Way erin Sta blolien gras marsielrciie ee clee sere erase alas Quebecic, sas amen 1,200 1916 
Barnham Tobacco stations 2.6 ase. lecel ceee sence se Qnebeows ounacreesegnenn 65 1912 
ASTANA ON MATION sees ee a ecal see wee nee hice cane Moamitopasctenencns eee 625 1886 
Morden Station: sa..ccn eens ace cate ticlele solemn clorce ne aie Manitoba. 0.0: iic sisetieents 302 1915 
Indian Head Manny sc easucaad asnes saan se site Lalas arte Saskatchewan............. 680 1886 
HVORCHETMUS CALTON. warstyasgle citeieinlereverenisesseiose oie temeronk i ererarees Saskatchewan............- 650 1908 
Scott Stationy- 0. uisuse eine cae eee area keakies 3.../Saskatchewan............. 520 1910 
SwiftiCurrent: Stations. ocseanccseece cue ntedes see Saskatchewan............. 640 1920 
Lacombe: Station seme oes aere Sanstea s-stsreinverst< oh lotaten eresras Alerter jcc cdhen'aNneaciant 850 1907 
ebhibridge:Stationvas om esa caren camels sterade ela siete wietiorerahs Alber tajss.s tee ne ce eres 400 1906 
Invermere Station sucwten eras tees seen ee eee British Columbia......... 53 1912 
Summerland Station... sss vcctor acces «< 7eernee British Columbia......... 550 1914 
iAgageiz7, Wartade cere aa te eiccyaceite te wcmicee ora tenieistes British Columbia......... 1,400 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver Island................... British Columbia......... 125 1912 


In addition there are nine sub-stations, viz.: Salmon Arm, B.C.; Swede Creek, 
Yukon Territory; Fort Vermilion, Grouard and Beaverlodge, Alberta; Forts Smith, 
Resolution and Providence, Northwest Territories; and Betsiamites, Saguenay 
County, Que. Experimental work under the Division of Illustration Stations is 
conducted on 15 farms in Saskatchewan, 11 in Alberta, 10 in British Columbia, 
31 in Quebec, 10 in New Brunswick and 11 in Nova Scotia, 


Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.—The Central Farm at Ottawa, 
as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat are situated 
the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, and the chief 
technical officers, having charge each of his special line of work, both at the Central 
and Branch Farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be pursued throughout the system is 
settled by agreement after discussion by the Director, the technical officers and 
the superintendents on whose branch farms the work-is to be conducted. The 
technical staff at Ottawa supervise the actual experimental work at the Central 
Farm. At the branches, the superintendents are in charge of the carrying out of the 
various lines of general experiment and also conduct experiments of local importance. 

Exclusive of the Division of Bacteriology, about to be organized, the Divisions 
at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on throughout the 
system, and which have each a technical officer in charge, are as follows: (1) Animal 
Husbandry; (2) Bees; (3) Botany; (4) Cereals; (5) Chemistry; (6) Extension and 
Publicity; (7) Economic Fibre Production; (8) Field Husbandry; (9) Forage 
Plants; (10) Horticulture; (11) Illustration Stations; (12) Poultry and (13) Tobacco. 
Briefly the main lines of the work of these Divisions are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry.—This Division comprises work with beef cattle, dairy cattle 
and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the breeding, 
feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 

Bees.—The Bee Division covers the breeding, feeding and manipulation of bees, 
and the study of bee products, including their marketing. 
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- Botany—The work of this Division falls into two classes, economic botany 
and plant pathology. The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied, 
and special attention is given to the life history and control of weeds. The Division 
has also charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant pathology, in addi- 
tion to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa,.there are laboratories at Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., Fredericton, N.B., St. Catharines, Ont., Brandon, Man., Indian 
Head, Sask., and Summerland, B.C. Investigations are being conducted into diseases 
affecting forest trees, fruit trees, cereals, small fruits, potatoes, vegetables and 
tobaccos. 


Cereals ——In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by cross- 
breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these as to their 
suitability for various parts of Canada. Approved varieties are grown on a larger 
scale and samples are distributed free to applicant farmers. Among the more 
recent varieties produced in this Division and now widely grown in Canada are the 
Arthur pea and the Huron, Marquis and Prelude wheats. Two interesting varieties 
now being introduced are the ruby wheat, ripening not quite as early as Prelude 
but yielding better, and the Liberty Hull-less oat, which should greatly widen the 
field of usefulness of this cereal and simplify the processes of its manufacture into 
food for man and beast. The Division also carries on extensive milling and baking 
tests. 
Chemistry—The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis 
of fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungicides, 
etc. It also assists other Divisions in chemical problems and does a large amount 
of analytical work for other branches of the Department and for military and 
civilian use abroad. Field tests with various kinds and quantities of fertilizers are 
carried on by this Division at a number of the branch farms and stations. 


Extension and Publicity—This Division acts as a connecting link between the 
Experimental Farms and the farmer by making the work of the former as widely 
known as possible. Two chief means used are the exhibits at as many fairs as 
possible each year and the extension of the departmental mailing lists. 

Economic Fibre Plants —The Division studies the areas in Canada suitable 
for fibre production, the best varieties and strains of seed of fibre plants, cultural 
methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. Chiefly for demonstra- 
tional purposes, the Division is operating at Clinton, Huron County, Ontario, a 
leased commercial flax mill. ‘ 

Field Husbandry.—This Division applies, under field conditions, the results 
obtained by other Divisions more directly engaged in scientific research. Some of 
the main lines of work under way are tests of fertilizers, methods of drainage, 


rotations and cultural methods. Data of cost of production of field crops are gathered 


in connection with this work. 

Forage Plants—The Division has for its work the variety testing of grasses, 
leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant breeding with these; 
the collection of genera and species likely to be of value as forage plants; the study 
of the possibilities and methods of growing root seed, including sugar beets, in 
Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of varieties newly obtained and not 
available commercially. ; 

Horticulture —The work of the Division of Horticulture falls under four main 
heads: vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental gardening 
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and plant breeding. In the three first named, the testing of varieties is a main feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yielding and most disease- 
resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improvement of existing sorts by 
cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special attention at Ottawa. Can- 
ning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. 


Illustration Stations.—This Division forms another connecting link between 
the Experimental Farms and the farmer. These Stations are now 88 in number. 
Each is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work according 
to directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties of crops, and 
the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years on the Experimental 
Farms. 


Poultry—The scope of work of the Poultry Division has been greatly extended 
during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of investigation: 
artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of breeding and rearing, 
production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and table, and housing of 
poultry. Poultry survey work, 7.e., the endeavour to get groups of farmers in 
various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry costs and returns, is 
already showing results in the better housing, breeding and care of the farm flock. 
Egg-laying contests and record of performance work are carried on. 


Tobacco—The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During the 
growing season, mspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as 
possible, with a view to suggesting the best cultural prot hede and means of com- 
bating diseases and insect pests. 

In addition to the work done by the Division of Extension and Publicity and 
Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms are made 
available to the farmer (1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; (3) by ‘‘Season- 
able Hints,’”’ now in its eighth year, a 16-page pamphlet brought out every four 
months, with a circulation of about 383,000; and (4) by articles in the press. The 
Farm officers devote considerable time each year to lecturing, demonstrating, 
judging at fairs and assisting at Short Courses in Agriculture. Excursions to the 
various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the work to the attention of the 
farmer. 


Provincial Experimental Farms and Stations. 
Nova Scotia. 


College of Agriculture, Truro.—About 430 acres are devoted to general 
farming, gardening and investigations. Conducted primarily as a college and 
distributing station for pure-bred live stock and seeds, investigational work does 
not occupy so prominent a position as it does at a purely experimental station. 
Nevertheless, practical experiments are being carried on, amongst which the follow- 
ing, together with those described on pages 305 and 306 of the 1921 Year Book, 
are the most important. 

A permanent pasture experiment was begun twelve years ago to determine the 
value of top dressing with basic slag, acid phosphate and wood ashes. In addition 
to the foregoing, the application of crude kainite is now being tried on the permanent 
pasture. Fairly extensive experiments are being tried with Wild Kentish clover as 
@ pasture crop. 
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Experiments to determine the fertilizing value of a crude salt mined at Mala- 
gash have given good results for mangolds, but results with other crops have not 
been impressive. 

Three classes of silage crops are being tried under identical conditions, viz.: 
corn, sunflowers and O.P.V. (the college name for a mixture of oats, peas and 
vetches). The value of the O.P.V. mixture is now thoroughly proved under Nova 
Scotia conditions. Sunflowers have given good results for four years, but corn has 
proved very variable. <A trench silo filled in 1922 gave very satisfactory results. 
Field and garden experiments have shown good results from the use of home grown 
oats, wheat, turnips and tomatoes, as compared with seed of these crops grown 
elsewhere. Experiments already carried on for two years are being continued in 
the control of scab in potatoes by the application of ground sulphur and inoculated 
sulphur. Experiments have been conducted in the control of the cabbage root 
maggot, and with insects affecting orchard fruits, carrots and other vegetables. 
The cabbage root maggot is now perfectly controlled, but further work remains to 
be done with other root and vegetable pests. Extensive experiments in the control 
of insect pests on fruit trees are being carried out, mainly at points in the Annapolis 
valley, where conditions are more favourable for such investigations than at the 
college. Model orchards at some 35 localities outside of the recognized fruit belt 
are operated to determine varieties and methods suitable for these localities. Details 
of the college experimental work, including results obtained, are published in the 
Annual Report of the Secretary for Agriculture for the Province. 

The College enrols about 50 to 100 students annually in its regular course and 
from 200 to 300 annually in various short courses. Numerous extension short 
courses are annually conducted at various centres in the province. 

A college prospectus, issued annually, contains complete accounts of the nature 
of the studies in these courses. 

Quebec. 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue.—The College is situated about 
20 miles west of Montreal and is incorporated with McGill University. The College 
property comprises 786 acres, divided as follows: main farm, 584 acres; cereal 
husbandry plots, 75 acres; poultry department, 17 acres; orchard, 35 acres; vege- 
table gardens, 25 acres; the campus, including driveways, lawns, trees, shrubs, 
flower beds, school garden and recreation fields for students of both sexes, 50 acres. 
The agricultural engineering, animal husbandry, bacteriology, botany, cereal 
husbandry, chemistry, horticulture, physics, poultry, zoology, and entomology 
departments are all well equipped for the numerous researches and experiments 
under way. In the School of Agriculture, the courses offered include 4-year courses, 
leading to the B.S.A. and B.Sc. in Agr. degrees, a 43 months winter practical course 
for farmers and farmers’ sons, and various short courses. Postgraduate work can 
be taken in cereal husbandry, entomology, plant pathology, bacteriology, etc.— 
the higher degrees offered being M.S.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. In the School of House- 
hold Science, the courses include a 4-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Household Science, a 2-year institution administration course, a 1-year home- 
maker course, three short courses each of about 3 months duration in household 
science, etc. In the School for Teachers, courses under the Protestant Committee 
of the Council of Public Instruction of the Province of Quebec are offered leading 
to model, kindergarten and elementary diplomas. The teaching and experimental 
staff of the College consists of about 60 members. The total enrolment for 1921-22 
was 762. More complete information respecting the work of the College will be 
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found on record in the Canada Year Book of 1916-17, pp. 241-242, and 1918, pp. 
235-237. The annual report of the College and the annual announcement should be 
consulted. 


Oka Agricultural Institute.—Situated on the Lake of Two Mountains, 
about 20 miles from Montreal, the Oka Agricultural Institute is one of the oldest 
experimental farms in Canada. It was affiliated to Laval University of Mont- 
real (now University of Montreal) on March 25, 1908. The total area of the farm 
comprises 1,800 acres, including all kinds of soil. Horticulture holds an important 
place. The area devoted to fruit trees is about 40 acres, and includes 4,000 trees 
(apples, cherries, pears and plums) grown according to the most recent methods. 
Special attention is given to the breeding of live stock. The dairy herd is of con- 
siderable importance and has been entirely formed at the Institute itself. Official 
milk records begun in 1918 have already resulted in the registration of 52 animals 
in the “Record of Performance,” with an average yield exceeding 10,000 lb. of milk. 
The raising of swine, poultry and bees is also practised. The poultry houses shelter 
thousands of birds, amongst them the famous hen “Chantecler,” bred by the poultry 
manager and registered in the United States Standard of Perfection in 1921. Mention 
should also be made of the modern rabbit hutch, 70 ft. x 13 ft., probably unique of its 
kind in Canada. The Institute can accommodate about 150 indoor students. The 
present curriculum includes (1) a scientific course of four years leading to the 
University degree of B.S.A.; (2) a practical course of two years for young men less 
advanced, embracing all the principal agricultural subjects such as general agri- 
culture, cereals, fodder plants, rural and hygienic construction, machines and 
motors, the cultivation of fruits and vegetables and the breeding and utilization 
of farm live stock. The famous Oka cheese (Port du Salut) made at this Institute is 
widely known throughout the North American continent. 


School of Agriculture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.—This school, with 
accommodation for 125 boarders, is situated on the southern slope of a hill domin- 
ating a farm of nearly 600 acres. Within one mile of the Intercolonial Railway and on 
the Quebec-Riviére-du-Loup line, it is easily accessible, and attracts thousands of 
visitors, who seek agricultural information from both the School and the Dominion 
Experimental Station, which is not more than a mile from the village. The students 
of the School are divided into (1) those taking a four-years’ agronomic course, and 
(2) those receiving special practical training for two years. The School is affliated 
to Laval University, Quebec, which awards the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture) to successful students of the first class, whilst those in the other 
receive a Certificate of Agricultural Proficiency (Brevet de Capacité Agricole). 
Lectures in adjacent parishes are frequently given by the School professors, who also 
conduct agricultural pages in two of the largest provincial weeklies for the extension 
of new agricultural information. Cultural experiments are also undertaken at the 
School, and bulletins are published. 


Ontario. 


Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, Guelph.—The 
College and Experiment Station were established in 1874 to train young farmers in 
the science and practice of agriculture and to conduct agricultural experiments for 
the benefit of the province. The land property consists of a little more than 700 
acres of average loam soil. The farm property consists of 500 acres; experimental 
plots of about 100 acres and campus and woodlots form the remainder. The growth 
of the institution as an educational centre has been very rapid. Academic work 
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at the present time requires the space and equipment of sixteen large buildings 
for dormitories, class rooms and laboratories. Courses offered include a four-year 
course for the degree of B.S.A. (Bachelor of Science in Agriculture), a two-year 
course for the Associate Diploma, winter courses for farmers and farmers’ sons, 
summer courses for teachers of the province and domestic science courses at Mac- 
donald Institute. The teaching and experimental staff consists of about seventy- 
five members. In 1874 the College opened with 28 students. The total enrolment 
in long and short courses in the academic year 1921-22 was 2,112. More complete 
information respecting the researches and experimental work undertaken at the 
college will be found on record in the Canada Year Book of 1916-17, pp. 243-245, 
and 1918, pp. 238-241. Also reference may be made to the Forty-seventh Annual 
Report of the College, covering the year 1921. 


Manitoba. 


Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg.—Field husbandry experiments 
are conducted in five divisions: (1) Forage Crop Improvement; (2) Cereal Crop 
Improvement; (3) Soil and Crop Management; (4) Co-operative Experiments; 
and (5) Studies in Quality of Farm Crops. The work of the Forage Crops Improve- 
ment Division has for its object the production and improvement of plants suitable 
under Manitoba conditions for pasture, hay and fodder. Varieties and strains of 
forage crops have been imported from the United States and European countries, 
and improvement is being obtained by selection and hybridization. The major 
investigations are being conducted with alfalfa and red clover, but work is also 
being done with sweet clover, timothy, western rye, brome, meadow fescue and 
meadow foxtail. Profitable results have been obtained in fodder corn, especially 
- by securing early maturing strains. In the Cereal Crop division, the work consists 
of the testing and classification of cereal varieties with a view to standardization. 
The crops under study are wheat, oats, barley, flax, spring and fall rye, peas and 
buckwheat. Introductions of cereals have been made from various parts of the 
world, and selections have been made which promise to be of value. Hybridization 
for improvement is also followed, and some promising crosses are now under test. 
In the Soil and Crop Management division the projects include soil renovation and 
soil cultivation experiments, experiments in cereal crops, perennial and annual 
forage crops, hoed crops and cropping sequence. Work is also being done in silage 
and in ascertaining the carrying capacity of the grasses and clovers when used for 
pasture. Co-operative experiments are being conducted in order to determine the 
varieties and practices best suited to the different agricultural zones of the province. 
These experiments are being conducted with both government institutions and 
individual farmers. In this work experimental fields, on which complete variety tests, 
fertility tests and management tests are made, are operated at the Birtle Demon- 
stration Farm, Killarney Demonstration Farm, Teulon High School Farm, Elkhorn 
Indian School Farm, and Pas Indian School Farm. ‘Tests in which farmers are 
trying out three or more varieties or methods are in operation at about 100 places. 
In addition to this, considerable work is being done co-operatively on the reclamation 
of peat lands and drifting soils. Studies in quality of farm crops are being con- 
ducted with wheat and barley. In the former case milling and baking tests have 
been made of wheat from different points of the province with an idea of estab- 
lishing the quality of wheat grown under different soil and climatic conditions. 

The Departments of Botany and Horticulture, Animal Husbandry, Physics, 
Chemistry and Engineering are also carrying on numerous investigations. 
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Saskatchewan. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon.—The College of Agriculture has 
over 1,300 acres of land at the University and another 560 acres about 35 miles 
distant which were bequeathed to the College by a pioneer settler, an ex-student 
of the University of Cambridge, England. Of the 1,300 acres, 210 acres are set 
aside for experimental work in field husbandry and horticulture. Two hundred and 
seventy acres of prairie were purchased in 1918, 100 acres of which have been broken 
for the Field Husbandry Department. The remaining 800 acres are operated as a 
general farm with great diversification of crops. The buildings, paddocks, etc., 
are located on an adjoining half section of land designated as the campus or building 
plot. The College offers a four-year course Jeading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture (B.8.A.), and a three-year associate course for farmers’ sons 
intending to make farming their life work. Short courses in general agriculture, 
tillage, crops, live stock, poultry, dairying and engineering, are held for adult 
farmers during the winter months, both at the College and at various points through- 
out the province. 

Practical experiments are undertaken in the departments of field and animal 
husbandry, as well as a variety of scientific investigations in the departments of chem- 
istry, physics, biology, engineering, etc. 


Alberta. 


College of Agriculture, Edmonton South.—A College of Agriculture has 
been established at the University of Alberta, Edmonton South. A definite four- 
year course with matriculation entrance leading to the B.Sc. degree is under way. 
Students from the provincial schools of agriculture will enter the second 
year of the course after satisfying special entrance requirements. At these 
schools various experiments are in progress as described in the 1920 edition of the 
Year Book, p. 286. At the College itself numerous agricultural experiments are 
also being conducted, including the following tests: Determination as to whether 
the present varieties of wheat, oats, barley and peas are suitable for the Park Belt 
sections of Alberta; breeding and selection of promising varieties of wheat for earlier 
maturity combined with high milling qualities; the testing of alfalfas, red clover, 
sweet clover and alsike for winter hardiness and of sweet cloVer in the Open Plains 
sections to determine its drought hardiness; varieties of corn and sunflowers for 
fodder; relative suitability of corn and sunflowers for the Park Belt; selection of a 
suitable grain corn for the dry sections; growth of alfalfa and sweet clover for hay 
and seed; nurse crops with clover and timothy. Extensive experiments in the feeding 
of cattle, sheep and swine have been under way for three or four years. They include 
both winter feeding and summer pasture work. Other researches have been made 
on the utilization of the best native grasses of Alberta; hay and pasture production; 
effects of frost on grain; production of alfalfa seed; factors of hardiness in winter 
wheat; sunflowers; potatoes; seed production; various experiments with cattle, 
sheep and swine. A start has been made in a definite soil survey of the province, 
beginning with the soil-blown area of the south. 


British Columbia. 


Department of Agriculture.— Horticultural Branch—Demonstration work 
in continuation of researches previously undertaken was again carried on this year. 
This included work on the control of the strawberry root weevil (Ottorhynchus 
ovatus, Linn.) and the various strengths of lime-sulphur sprays to be used in the 
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control of apple scab. Soil work was also continued along the line of cover crops 
as well as the use of commercial fertilizers. New work was undertaken in the use 
of oil sprays for the control of blister mite, oyster-shell scale and leaf roller, and also 
in the commercial use of spreaders for spraying work. 

Soil and Crop Branch.—The seed potato inspection and certification work 
started in 1921 by the Soil and Crop Branch was continued and extended during 
1922, in co-operation with the provincial plant pathologist. 

University of British Columbia.—Progress has been made with the clearing 
and preparation of land for experimental and general farm purposes. The results 
obtained by the departments of agronomy and horticulture are becoming increas- 
ingly valuable, especially for farmers and gardeners cultivating upland coast soils. 
In the department of animal husbandry, excellent foundation stock has been pur- 
chased, consisting of Jerseys, Ayrshires, Shorthorns and’ Herefords, and good York- 
shire and Berkshire pigs and Southdown, Shropshire and Oxford Down sheep have 
also been acquired. Seven Clydesdale mares formerly at Colony Farm now form 
the horse-breeding nucleus. Departments of dairying and poultry have been 
organized, and are carrying on investigational and instructional work. In addition 
to the teaching and investigational work at the University, the members of the 
Faculty of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments, have organized and conducted considerable extension work throughout the 
province. 


3.—Statistics of Agriculture. 


Annual Statistics.—Since 1918 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co- 
operation with the nine Provincial Governments, has been collecting annually the 
basic agricultural statistics of Canada. These statistics are secured by means of a 
simple schedule calling for a statement of the areas sown to field crops and of the 
numbers of farm animals alive on June 15. When completed they are compiled 
into totals by the Bureau, and the areas as finally estimated form the basis for the 
estimation during the growing season and after harvest of the yields of field crops. 
These yields are estimated in each district by the experienced crop correspondents 
of the Bureau. In 1922 schedules were returned for about 25 p.c. of the farms of the 
Dominion, and, on the basis of these 25 p.c., estimates for the field crops and live 
stock of the Dominion were prepared. 

In six of the provinces the schedules were distributed in 1923 through the 
agency of the rural schools, in British Columbia and in Prince Edward Island they 
were mailed direct to farmers; in Quebec, through the'co-operation of the Quebec 
Bureau of Statistics, the schedules were distributed by local agents under the 
direction of the agronomists or district agricultural representatives. This system 
has been found effective in securing a larger sample of the farms of the country than 
could be obtained in any other way. 

Census Statistics.— At each of the six decennial censuses of Canada taken since 
Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout the 
country have been secured, such, for example, in the later censuses, as the acreage 
sown, the yield of crops, the value of that yield, the number of fruit trees, the 
value of farms, the number of live stock, ete. In the publication of the results of 
each of these censuses, a special volume has been devoted to agricultural (and 
horticultural) activities, and this will be the case in the publications of the census 
of 1921, some of the results of which are used in the following statistics. Censuses 
of population and agriculture have also been taken for the three Prairie Provinces 
in 1906 and 1916. 
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Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the Year 
Book, the statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings:—(1) 
Acreage, yield, quality and value of crops, (2) Farm live stock and poultry, (8) Fur 
farming, (4) Dairying, (5) Fruit, (6) Farm labour and wages, (7) Prices, (8) Mis- 
cellaneous, (9) Summary of agricultural revenue and agricultural wealth, (10) 
World statistics of agriculture. 


1.— Acreage, Yield, Quality and Value of Crops. 


-Field Crops, 1917-22.—In Table 1 are presented for Canada, by provinces, 
estimates of the area, yield, quality and value of the principal field crops for each 
of the six years 1917 to 1922, with the five-year averages for the period 1917 to 1921.1 
The estimates of 1922 are based upon statistics collected from about 168,000 
farmers throughout Canada in June of that year under arrangements made between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments in accordance with plans dating from 
1917 for the four provinces of Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
and from 1918 for the remaining five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba. As was pointed out in previous 
editions of the Year Book (see 1920 edition, p. 188), comparability with the statistics 
of 1917 and 1918 was somewhat affected by the change in the method of estimation 
which then took place. In estimating totals for the year 1922 it was possible to use 
a preliminary count of the number of farms, according to the schedules of the census 
of 1921 as received and compiled. 


Season of 1921-22.—Taken altogether, the Canadian agricultural season of 
1922 was of marked excellence. In parts of the Dominion, notably British Columbia 
and the northern and central districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan, severe drought 
prevailed during the growing season up to the end of July; but in the southern dis- 
tricts of Alberta and Saskatchewan the rainfall was ample, and the grain crops were 
superior to any since 1915. These conditions were a very welcome change from a 
series of bad seasons in the southern and drier districts of the two provinces. In 
Manitoba and Ontario an excellent all-round harvest was gathered. In Quebec the 
grain crops were generally good, and the yields were superior to those of last year. 
Potatoes however in this province, as a consequence of drought in September follow- 
ing excessive rains, did not realize early expectations, and the tubers were as a rule 
small and few. Abundant rains in the Atlantic provinces resulted in good grain 
crops, but the yield of potatoes was below average, and the wet season induced 
rotting. The fall of 1922 was fine and mild, enabling cattle to be kept out of doors 
until a late date; and in most parts of the Dominion live stock entered upon the 
winter with plentiful supplies in prospect. 


Areas and Yields of Grain Crops.—The total yield of wheat in Canada 
for the year 1922 was finally estimated at 399,786,400 bushels from an area of 
' 22,422,693 acres, as compared with 300,858,100 bushels from 23,261,224 acres in 
1921 and with 236,025,200 bushels from 18,545,863 acres, the annual average for 
the five years 1917-21. The total for 1922 consisted of 18,956,000 bushels from 
892,569 harvested acres of fall wheat and of 380,830,400 bushels from 21,530,124 
sown acres of spring wheat. The total wheat crop of 399,786,400 bushels, as finally 
estimated, was the largest on record for Canada, and compares with 393,542,600 
bushels, the previous record crop of 1915. The average yield per acre of all wheat 


1 Statistics of acreage, yield, and value of various field crops collected at the decennial censuses since 
1871 will be found in the ‘‘Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada,’’ immediately following the 
Table of Contents. 
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for 1922 worked out at 17% bushels; as compared with 13 bushels in 1921, with 123 
bushels, the five-year average, and with 26 bushels, the record for 1915. For fall 
wheat the average yield per acre in 1922 was 21% bushels, as against 214 bushels in 
1921 and 227 bushels, the five-year average. For spring wheat the 1922 average 
was 17% bushels, as compared with 12% bushels in 1921 and 12} bushels, the five- 
year average. 

Oats yielded in 1922 the total of 491,239,000 bushels from 14,541,229 acres, as 
compared with 426,232,900 bushels from 16,949,029 acres in 1921, with 530,709,700 
bushels from 15,849,928 acres, the record crop of 1920 and with 436,130,380 bushels 
from 15,170,961 acres, the annual average for the five years 1917-21. The average 
yield per acre for 1922 was 33% bushels, as against 254 bushels in 1921 and 282 
bushels, the five-year average. Barley yielded a total of 71,865,300 bushels from 
2,599,520 acres, as compared with 59,709,100 bushels from 2,795,665 acres in 1921 
and with 62,350,808 bushels from 2,707,801 acres, the five-year average. The 
average yields per acre were 273 bushels in 1922, 214 bushels in 1921 and 23 bushels, 
the five-year average. Flaxseed gave a total yield of 5,008,500 bushels from 
565,479 acres, as compared with 4,111,800 bushels from 533,147 acres in 1921 and 
with 5,914,480 bushels from 1,008,409 acres, the five-year average. The yield per 
acre was 8-85 bushels in 1922, 72 bushels in 1921 and 5-85 bushels, the average. 

For the remaining cereal crops, the total yields for 1922 were in bushels as 
follows, the corresponding totals for 1921 and for the five-year average being shown 
within brackets: Rye 32,373,400 (21,455,260; 11,066,132); peas 3,170,100 (2,769,- 
981; 3,408,824); beans 1,303,300 (1,089,900; 1,716,236); buckwheat 9,701,200 
(8,230,100; 9,260,100); mixed grains 27,707,700 (22,271,500; 26,872,656); and 
corn for husking 13,798,000 (14,904,000; 13,629,440). 

Root and Fodder Crops.—Expressed in centals of 100 lb., the yield of potatoes 
in 1922 was 55,745,300 from 683,594 acres, as compared with 64,407,600 centals 
from 701,912 acres in 1921, and with 66,118,860 centals from 739,474 acres, the 
five-year average. The yield per acre of 1922 was 813 centals, compared with 91} 
centals in 1921 and with 894 centals, the five-year average. Turnips, mangolds, 
etc., produced a total of 43,973,500 centals from 224,256 acres in 1922, as against 
39,575,150 centals from 227,675 acres in 1921 and with 49,398,040 centals from 
275,705 acres, the five-year average. The yield per acre in 1922 was 196 centals, 
as compared with 1732 centals in 1921 and with 179 centals the average. Sugar 
beets produced 190,400 tons from 20,725 acres in 1922, as against 268,000 tons from 
28,367 acres in 1921 and 243,600 tons from 24,231 acres, the average. The yield per 
acre was in 1922, 9-20 tons, in 1921, 9-45 tons and for theaverage 10 tons. Of hay 
and clover the total yield was in 1922 14,488,200 tons from 10,001,667 acres, as 
compared with 11,366,100 tons from 10,614,951 acres in 1921 and with 13,901,960 
tons from 10,071,857 acres, the average. The yield per acre was 1-45 ton in 1922, 
1-07 ton in 1921 and 1-40 ton, the average. Grain hay in Alberta and British 
Columbia gave a total yield in 1922 of 1,624,100 tons, as compared with 1,288,976 
tons in 1921. Of alfalfa, the total yield in 1922 was 806,400 tons from 305,933 
acres, as compared with 662,200 tons from 263,892 acres, and with 489,798 tons 
from 207,114 acres, the five-year average. The yield per acre was 2-65 tons in 
1922, 23 tons in 1921 and 2-35 tons the average for the five years. Fodder corn 
yielded 5,879,000 tons from 654,624 acres in 1922, as against 6,361,600 tons from 
585,395 acres in 1921 and with 4,884,796 tons from 510,946 acres, the average. 
The yield per acre in 1922 was 9 tons, as against 103 tons in 1921 and 93 tons the 
five-year average. 
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Values of Field Crops.—The average prices per unit, as received by farmers 
in 1922, are estimated from the reports of crop correspondents for all Canada as 
follows, the corresponding prices for 1921 and for the five-year average 1917-21 
being given within brackets: Per bushel: Fall wheat $1.01 ($1.02; $1.89); spring 
wheat 84 cents (80 cents; $1.65); all wheat 85 cents (81 cents; $1.66); oats 38 cents 
(34 cents; 62 cents); barley 46 cents (47 cents; 92 cents); rye 58 cents (72 cents; 
$1.15); peas $1.84 ($1.96; $2.78); beans $2.85 ($2.90; $5.02); buckwheat 84 cents 
(89 cents; $1.36); mixed grains 60 cents (62 cents; $1.05); flaxseed $1.72 ($1.44; 
$2.66); corn for husking 83 cents (83 cents; $1.32); Per cental: potatoes 90 cents 
($1.28; $1.55); turnips, mangolds, etc., 54 cents (67 cents; 86 cents). Per ton: 
hay and clover $13.46 ($23.56; $19.24); alfalfa $12.77 ($19.95; $19.97); fodder 
corn $4.97 ($7.05; $6.80); grain hay $12.87 ($12.17, 1921); sugar beets $7.88 
($6.50; $10.07). 

The total values of field crops in 1922 are estimated as follows, the corresponding 
values for 1921 and for the five-year average 1917-21 being given within brackets: 
Wheat $339,419,000 ($242,936,000; $392,546,320); oats $185,455,000 ($146,395,300; 
$270,406,080); barley $33,335,300 ($28,254,150; $57,487,784); rye $18,703,200 
($15,399,300; $12,744,150); peas $5,818,200 ($5,439,400; $9,467,240); beans 
$3,713,800 ($3,155,800; $8,613,200); buckwheat $8,140,800 ($7,285,100; $12,618- 
020); mixed grains $16,500,700 ($13,901,220; $28,088,214); flaxseed $8,638,900 
($5,938,400; $15,747,620); corn for husking $11,509,700 ($12,317,000; $18,040,080) ; 
potatoes $50,320,000 ($82,147,600; $102,776,960); turnips, mangolds, etc., 
$23,886,000 ($26,620,400; $42,259,360); hay and clover $194,950,000 ($267,764,200; 
$267,459,520); grain hay $20,910,000 ($14,476,000 in 1921); alfalfa $10,295,000 
($13,211,000; $9,780,740); fodder corn $29,197,600 ($44,880,800; $33,207,060); 
sugar beets $1,500,000 ($1,742,000; $2,453,100). The aggregate value of all field 
crops in 1922 is $962,293,200, as compared with $931,863,670 in 1921. 


1.— Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21. 


Yield ee Weight Average ee 

: ‘ota, per price ota 

Field crops. Area, te yield. measured per value. 

: bushel. bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
Canada— 

Balliwheat.cccoks ss esi 1917 725,300 21-56 15,533,450 59-37 2-08} 32,336,900 
1918 416,615 19-00 7,942, 800 61-19 2-08] 16,516,000 
1919 672,793 23-75 16,006,000 61-20 2-45) 39,336,000 
1920 814, 133 24-00 19,469,200] . 60-14 1-88] 36,550,500 
1921 720, 635 21-50 15,520, 200 58-77 1-02] 15,846,000 
1922 892,569 21-25 18,956, 000 59-91 1-01} 19,059,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 669, 895 22-25 14, 894, 330 60-13 1-89} 28,117,080 
Spring wheat............ 1917| 14,030,550 15,50 218, 209, 400 59-48 1-93) 420,701,700 
1918} 16,937,287 10-75 181, 132,550 58-69 2-02) 365,161,700 
1919] 18,453,175 9-50 177, 254, 400 58-53 2-36] 418,386,000 
1920} 17,418,241 14-00 243,720,100 59-07 1-60} 390,866, 800 
1921} 22,540,589 12-75 285,337,900 58-10 0-80); 227,090,000 
1922} 21,530,124 17-75 380, 830, 400 60-31 0-84} 320,360, 000 
Averages........55- 1917-21} 17,875,968 12-25) 221,183,870 58-77 1-65) 364,429,240 
ANT wheats. «00. teume esos 1917| 14,755, 850 15-75| 233,742,850 59-46 1-94] 453,038, 600 
1918) 17,353,902 11-00 189,075,350 59-44 2-02! 381, Ae 700 
1919} 19,125,968 10-00 193, 260, 400 59-12 2-°37| 457,722,000 
1920] 18,232,374 14-50} 263,189,300 59-35 1-62] 427,357,300 
1921) 28,261,224 13-00 300, 858, 100 58-11 0-81 242° 936,000 
1922) 22,422,693 17°75 399, 786, 400 60-24 0-85} 339,419,000 
Averages......0.0- 1917-21] 18,545, 863 12-75| 236,025,200 59-10 1-66] 392,546,320 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 


Field crops. 


Canada—con. 
ODDS ss Loose isis saci: 1917 


1922 


Averages.......... 1917-21 
Backwheatss.c.sc06s5s« 1917 


AVveragés:c....s<e. 1917-21 
Mixed grains............ 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 
LAXGOCC a. 5 ettan cca ceror's 1917 


1922 
Averages.......... 1917-21 


Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel. 


Average 
price 
per 
bushel. 


acres. 


13,313,400 
14,790,336 
14,952,114 
15, 849, 928 
16,949,029 
14,541,229 
15,170,961 


2,392,200 
3,153,711 
2,645, 509 
2,551,919 
2,795,665 
2,599,520 
2,707,801 


211,880 
555, 294 
753,081 
649, 654 
1,842,498 
2,105,367 
802,481 


198, 881 
235,976 
230,351 
186,348 
192,749 
178, 890 
208, 861 


92,457 
228,577 
83,577 
72,163 
62,479 
79, 899 
107, 851 


395,977 
548,097 
444,732 
378,476 
360,758 
430,982 
425, 608 


497, 236 
921, 826 
901,612 
811, 634 
861, 1361 
779, 800 
798, 689 


919, 500 
1,068, 120 
1,093,115 
1,428, 164 

533, 147 

565,479 
1,008, 409 


234, 339 
250,000 
264, 607 
291,650 
296, 866 
318,397 
267,492 


1Including ‘‘Other grains’’ in Manitoba, 


403 , 009, 800 
426,312,500 
394,387,000 
530,709, 700 
426, 232,900 
491,239,000 
436, 180,380 


55,057,750 
77, 287, 24C 
56,389, 400 
63,310, 550 
59,709, 100 
71,865,300 
62,350, 808 


3,857, 200 
8,504, 400 
10, 207,400 
11,306, 400 
21,455, 260 
32,373,400 
11,066, 1382 


3,026,340 
4,313,400 
3,406,300 
3,528, 100 
2,769,981 
3,170,100 
3,408, 824 


1,274,000 
3,563,380 
1,388, 600 
1,265,300 
1,089,900 
1,303,300 
1,716,236 


7,149,400 
11,375,500 
10,550, 800 

8,994, 700 

8, 230, 100 

9,701,200 

9,260, 100 


16, 157,080 
35,662,300 
27,851,700 
82,420,700 
22,271,500 
27,707,700 
26, 872, 656 


5,934,900 


« 6,055, 200 


5,472, 800 
7,997,700 
4,111, 800 
5,008, 500 
5,914,480 


7,762,700 
14, 205, 200 
16,940, 500 
14,343, 800 
14,904, 000 
13,798,000 
13,629,440 
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277,065,300 
331,357,400 
317,097,000 
280,115, 400 
146,395,300 
185,455,000 
270, 406,080 


59,654, 400 
77,378,670 
69,330,300 
52, 821,400 
28, 254, 150 
33,335,300 
57,487, 784 


6, 267, 200 
12,728,600 
14, 240,000 
15, 085, 650 
15,399,300 
18,703, 200 
12,744, 150 


10,724,100 
12,899, 100 
9,789,300 

8,534,3 
5,439,400 
5,818, 200 
9,467,240 


9,493,400 
19, 283, 900 
6, 214, 800 
4,918,100 
3,155, 800 
3,713, 800 
8,613,200 


10, 443, 400 
18,018,100 
15, 831, 000 
11,512,500 
7, 285, 100 
8,140, 800 
12,618, 020 


18, 801,750 
40,726,500 
37,775,400 
29, 236, 200 
13,901, 220 
16,500, 700 
28,088, 214 


15,737,000 
18,951, 000 
22,669,500 
15, 502, 200 
5,938,400 
8,638, 900 
15,747,620 


14,307, 200 
24,902, 800 
22,080,000 
16,593,400 
12,317,000 
11,509,700 
18, 046,080 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


Field crops. 


Canada—con. 
Potatoess i etsice wart 1917 


Averages........5% 1917-21 
Turnips, mangolds, ete..1917 
1918 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
Averages.......... 1917-21 


Hay and clover......... 1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Averages.......... 1917-21 
Grain hay, (Alberta)....1921 
1922 

Grain hay (B.C.)....... 1919 
1920 

1921 

1922 

Averages.......... 1919-21 


A lfalfaesiw.rcmuts <icemeee 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 
Hodder cornseesise. tees 1917 


AWVOPAaZeS :.le)ca)s2 + oe 1917-21 
Sugar beots............: 1917 


Prince Edward Island— 
Spring wheat,........... 1917 


1922 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel. 


Average 
price 
per 
cental. 


acres. 


656, 958 
735, 192 
818,767 
784, 544 
701,912 
683, 594 
739,474 


218, 233 
325, 037 
317, 296 
290, 286 
227,675 
224,256 
275,705 


8, 225, 034 
10,544, 625 
10,595, 383 
10,379, 292 
10,614,951 
10,001, 667 
10, 071, 857 


1,220,000 
60,390 
60,612 
57,603 
56,626 
59,535 


109, 825 
196, 428 
226, 869 
238, 556 
263, 892 
305, 933 
207,114 


366,518 
502,069 
511,769 
588,977 
585,395 
654, 624 
510, 946 


14,000 
18,000 
24,500 
36, 288 
28,367 
20,725 
24,231 


36,000 
30, 252 
35,595 
37,601 
34,106 
32,531 
84,731 


201,000 
169,729 
174,937 
183,452 
189, 453 
182,599 
183,714 


centals, 


72-95 
85-15 
92-00 
102-35 
91-75 
81-55 
89-40 


145-35 
188-75 
176-95 
200-45 


centals. 


47,935, 200 
62, 607,720 
75,344,940 
80, 298, 840 
64,407,600 
55,745, 300 
66, 118, 860 


31,725,500 
61,349, 800 
56, 144, 300 
58,195, 450 
39,575, 150 
43,973,500 
49,398,040 
tons. 

13, 684, 700 
14,772,300 
16,348, 000 
13, 338, 700 
11,366,100 
14, 488, 200 
13,901,960 


1,133,476 
1,525,000 
151,000 
136,400 
155,500 
99, 100 
147,633 


262,400 
446, 400 
494,200 
583,790 
662,200 
806, 400 
489,798 


2,690,370 
4,787,500 
4,942,760 
5,641,750 
6,361, 600 
5,879,000 
4,884,796 


117,600 
180, 000 
240,000 
412, 400 
268,000 
190, 400 
243,600 


bush. 
552,000 
606, 000 
624, 600 
452,900 
573,000 
688, 800 
555,700 


6,482,300 
5, 839, 000; 
6,038,000 
5,095,000 
5,118,000 
6,533,000 
5,714,460 
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80, 864, 400 
102, 235,300 
118, 894, 200 
129, 803, 300 

82, 147,600 

50,320, 000 
102,776,960 


29, 253, 000 
52,252,000 
54,958, 700 
48,212,700 
26,620, 400 
23, 886, 000 
42, 259,360 


141,376,700 
241,277,300 
338,713,200 
348, 166, 200 
267,764, 200 
194,950, 000 
267,459, 520 


11,335,000 
18,300,000 
4,379,000 
4,518,000 
3,141,000 
2,610,000 
4,012,667 


3,041,300 
7,963,500 
10, 800, 200 
13, 887, 700 
13,211,000 
10, 295, 060 
9,780,740 


13, 834, 900 
29,439, 100 
34,179,500 
43,701, 000 
44, 880, 800 
29,197,600 
33, 207, 060 


793, 800 
1,845,000 
2,606,000 
5,278,700 
1,742,000 
1,500,000 
2,453,100 


1,091,000 
1,344,000 


863,000 
1,123,840 


5,185, 800 
4,535,000 
5,132,000 
3,567,000 
2,560,000 
2,662,000 
4,195,960 
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i.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five-Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


Weight 


62373—16 


' Average 
Yield } 
Total per price Total 
Field crops. Area. a yield. measured per value. 
; bushel, bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island—con. 
Ph OUg a ae ee i ec poe 1917 3,500 28-50 99,750 46-45 1-22} * 121,700 
1918 5,672 28-50 162, 000}. 49-31 1-25 203, 400 
1919 5, 636 29-00 164,000 50-00 1-40 229,700 
1920 5,046 24-50 123, 000 47-47 1-27 156, 200 
1921 6, 334 23-25 147,400 48-41 0-75 110,550 
1922 4,716 29-00 136,300 48-47 1-01 137,700 
Averages...:...... 1917-21 5, 238 26-50 139, 230 48-33 1-18 164,310 
PGA Sieh. Rte ee inid ae abt 1917 60 14-00 840 60-60 2-86 2,400 
4 1918 460 16-00 7,300 60-66 2-90 21,200 
1919 490 16-00 8,100 60-00 3:25 26,300 
1920 164 16-50 2,700 60-00 3-00 8,100 
1921 212 23-50 5,000 55-00 1-25 6,300 
1922 277 21-00 5, 800 59-00 2-35 13,600 
Averages.......... 1917-21 277 17-25 4,788 59-25 2-68 12,860 
Buekwheéat...h...s.. 0c 1917 2,500 29-00 72,500 47-80 1-32 95,700 
1918 5,592 21-75 122,000 48-77 1:44 175,500 
1919 4,094 20-75 87,800 48-80 1-50 132,000 
1920 4,035 23-50 95,000 46-67 1-30 123,500 
1921 2,932 24-75 72, 800 46-15 0:75 54,600 
1922 2,128 27-25 74, 200 47-00 0:82 60, 800 
Averages.......... 1917-21 3, 830 23-50 90, 020 47-64 1-29 116, 260 
Mixed grains............ 1917 7,800 38-25 298, 400 42-61 0:98 292,400 
1918 13,475 44-50 600, 000 45-00 1-04 623,400 
1919 18,900 44-00 843,400 44-00 1-22 1,039,400 
1920 16,504 33-75 556, 600 41-44 0-85 473,000 
1921 16,770 29-25 491,900 41-47 0-80 393 , 520 
1922 17,326 37°75 652, 200 41-00 0-63 407,700 
Averages.......... 1917-21 14, 690 38-00 558, 060 42-90 1:01 564, 344 
centals. centals. per cental. 
HeOtAGOGS:. Sco ststisiscc0cc see 1917 35,000 105-00 3,675,000 - +25 4,594, 000 
1918 31,543 102-00 3,217,380 = 1-04 3,378,000 
1919 36, 234 75-00 2,717,400 = 1-41 3,850, 000 
1920 36,322 102-00 3,704, 820 - 1-11 4,013.600 
1921 36, 921 96-95 3,579,480 = 0:75 2,684, 600 
1922 30,008 74-75 2,657,700 - 0-50} 1,329,000 
IAVOFAGES a iru os ses 1917-21 35, 204 95-85 3,374, 816 = 1-10 3,704,040 
Turnips, mangolds, ete..1917 8,100 252-70 2,047,000 - 0-62 1, 269, 000 
1918 8, 246 260-25 2,146, 000 = 0-58 1, 244,700 
1919 12,337 259-20 3,198,000 = 0-51 1,638, 800 
1920 9,397 241-00 2,264,500 = 0-60 1,359, 000 
1921 9,961 285-20 2,841,100 =) 0:47 1,336, 400 
1922 8,115 285-00 2,313,000 = 0-36 833, 000 
FAN CF AG OS sterct..0 «/3-070.4 1917-21 9,608 260-10 2,499,320 = 0-55 1,369,580 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover......... 1917 197,000 1-55 305, 400 = 12-67 3, 869, 000 
1918 222,691 1-50 334,00 “2 14-17 4,732,800 
1919 237, 883 1-80 428, 000 = 20-00 8,564, 000 
1920 243 , 394 1-25 304, 200 = 26-00 7,909, 000 
1921 255,010 0-80 215, 200 = 30-00 6, 455, 200 
1922 258, 559 1-45 379,400 sae 12-00 4,553,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 231,196 1-35 317,360 = 19-87 6,306, 000 
Fodder corn............ 1917 250 7-00 1,800 - 5-00 9,000 
1918 420 5-25 2,200 Es 9-00 19, 800 
1919 522 12-00 6, 260 - 8-00 50,000 
1920 190 8-00 1,500 = 10-00 15,000 
1921 485 10-00 4,800 = 6-00 28, 800 
1922 670 7-50 5,000 = 6-00 30,000 
BAWVOYALES). . s/s. ces 4 1917-21 373 8-85 3,312 = 7-40 24,520 
per 
Nova Scotia— bush. bush. bush. 
Spring wheat............1917 16, 200 15-75 255, 150 57-93 2°34 597,000 
1918 32,737 22-25 728, 000 59-43 2:36) 1,718,000 
1919 28,931 19-50 564, 000 58-32 2-81 1,585, 000 
1920 26,116 19-50 511,900 59-00 2-15 1,098, 000 
1921 16, 294 15-50 252,000 58-77 1-42 357, 000 
1922 14, 493 20-25 293, 600 59-08 1-60 470, 000 
Averages....2..... 1917-21 24,055 19-25 462,210 58-69 2°31 1,071,000 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-1921—con. 


Field crops. 


Averages.......... 1917-21 


IBGanshs ace ecttaten 1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Averages.......... 1917-21 


Buckwheat...........+- 1917| 


1922 
AVOLAZES one cece 1917-21 


Mixed grains.......;....1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Averages.......... 1917-21 


Potatoesonenuccscuectecek 1917 


acres. 


123,000 
145, 036 
158, 838 
152,976 
136, 904 
136, 862 
143,351 


4,800 
11,571 
13, 894 
11,487 
8,686 
7,155 
10,087 


8, 657 
14,027 


4,000 
5,407 
8, 628 
6,171 
4,713 
4,495 
5,784 


41,000 
51,250 
62,060 
50,092 
39,168 
38,051 
48,714 


9,100 
23, 823 
30,291 
19,946 
15, 436 
16, 162 
19,719 


3,597,800 
5,403,000 
5,718,000 
4,636, 800 
3,927,400 
4,549,000 
4,656, 600 


118, 800 
347,000 
434, 000 
298, 400 
200, 100 
194, 000 
279, 660 


17,750 
143,000 
87,000 
85, 900 
57, 800 
59, 000 
78, 290 


228,900 
445,000 
439,000 
291,400 
192,500 
208, 000 
319,360 


96, 000 
195, 000 
218,000 
200, 600 
141,100 
137,500 
170,140 


centals. 
4,303, 800 
5, 865, 600 
5,995, 200 
6, 125, 400 
3, 848, 400 
3,695, 400 
5,227, 680 


1,596, 500 
4, 660, 350 
8, 144,500 
4,305, 500 
3, 820, 500 
3,484, 500 
4,505,470 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel. 


Average 
price 


per 
bushel. 
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per cental. 

1-53 
1-55 
1-81 
1-63 


3,310,000 
5,727,000 
6,519, 000 
4,614,000 
2,897,300 
2,988, 000 
4,613,460 


159, 200 
562, 000 
768, 000 
452,000 
231,600 
191,000 
434, 560 


10,700 
106, 000 
146,000: 

78,500 
43, 600 
42,000 

76,960 


141, 100 
1,050,000 
554, 000 
515, 400 
251, 800 
236,000 
502, 460 


261,000 
601,000 
680, 000 
397,000 
208, 500 


189,000 . 


428,500 


119, 000 
254,000 
334, 000 
265, 000 
136, 700 
117,000 
221,740 


6,599, 000 
9,092,000 
10, 891, 000 
9,966,000 
6,093,000 
3,572,000 
8,528, 200 


1,501, 000 
5,406, 000 


9,773,000, 


5,368,000 
1,528,000 
2,090,000 
4,715,200 


| 
| 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five-Year Average, 1917-1921—con. 


Field crops. 


Nova Scotia—con. 
Hay and clover......... 


1922 


AV OPAL OS Foe se;teake 1917-21 


New Brunswick— 
Spring wheat............ 


1922 


PAVOTAZOS?< vc.cie-s vais 1917-21 


Ok wheat, oo 5< «+ oss 


TAVETALCS. cI y.cees. 1917-21 


62373—163 


. Weight 
Aven Yield Total per 
‘ per eld d 
sate yield. measure 
i bushel. 
acres. tons. tons. lb. 
542, 000 1-65 894,300 - 
605, 464 1-45 878,000 - 
678,357 2-10 1,425,000 - 
632,069 1-50 948,000 - 
571, 661 1-35 771,700 - 
558, 052 1-55 871,000 - 
605,910 1-60 983, 400 - 
30 3°50 100 = 
480 9-20 4,400 - 
4,644 9-50 44,000 - 
2,960 9-50 28,000 - 
1,451 8-00 11,600 = 
1,466 6-50 9,500 - 
1,179 7°55 8,900 - 
2,200 8-85 19,500 - 
bush. bush. 
16, 000 12-00 192,000 58-43 
49,453 19-00 940, 250 59-68 
35, 641 17-50 623, 000 59-61 
29,485] 15-75 464, 400 58-25 
28,028 15-25 427,000 59-20 
‘22,629 17-50 396, 000 59-29 
31,721 16-75 529, 330 59-03 
190,000 22-50 4,275,000 33-33 
224,442 31-50 7,051,400 35-32 
305, 484 30-25 9, 261, 000 35-10 
309, 071 29-50 9,117,600 34-93 
284,728 25-00 7,118,000 31-50 
313,937 30°75 9,666, 000 35-85 
262, 745 28-00 7,364, 600 34-03 
1,800 22-00 39,600 42-84 
6,601 24-75 163, 140 47-81 
10, 662 26°75 285,000 47-48 
8,177 23-75 194, 200 46-50 
8, 898 17-00 151, 000 47-64 
7,501 25-00 188,000 48-28 
7,228 23-00 166,588 46-47 
308 16-25 5,000 - 
353 20-00 7,000 56-00 
254 14-00 38, 600 = 
479 17-50 8,400 = 
580 19-00 11,000 57-00 
348 17-25 6,000 = 
400 15-00 6,000 60-45 
4,077 14-75 60, 100 59-37 
4,697 14-75 69, 000 59-85 
2, 844 15-00 42,700 60-50 
2,124 12-75 27,000 59-75 
Dy Qae 14-25 32,000 60-73 
2,828 14-50 40,960 59-98 
300 19-50 5,850 59-00 
5,491 15-50 85,580 59-39 
6,409 16-50 106,000 58-58 
4,254 16-25 69, 100 60-00 
2,292 12-75 29,000 59-50 
3,559 18-00 64,000 59-67 
3,749 15-75 59,106 59-29 
57,000 19-50 1,111,500 45-48 
72,488 20-75 1,499, 500 47-38 
74, 642 25-00 1,871,000 47-74 
66,366 22-75 1,509, 800 46-69 
49,812 22-25 1,108,000 47-84 
54,605 25-00 1,393,000 48-50 
64,061 22-25 1,419,960 47-03 


Average 
price 
per 
ton. 


$ 


11-83 
20-00 
22-34 
35-00 
23-00 
16-25 
20-88 


15-00 


6-00 
9-00 
8-00 
10-00 


6-00) 


eccooeoseso NEED 
Ro} 
SI 


ROR Re eee 
e 
are 


Ree 
lo 2) 
S 


ROR RSH chow oMOoO NNN hwwhd 
oo 
o 


Total 


value. 


$ 


10,580, 000 
17,560,000 
31, 835, 000 
24,966,000 
17,749,000 
14, 154,000 
20,538,000 


1,500 


84, 600 
163, 880 


432, 000 
2,183,700 
1,744,400 

979,900 

641, 000 

685, 000 
1,196, 200 


4,018,500 
6,877,400 
9,086, 000 
5,470,600 
4,627,000 
5,606, 000 
6,015,900 


53,900 
253, 279 
385, 000 
273, 800 
168, 000 
177,000 
226,794 


9,000 
14,000 
6,500 
8,400 
11,000 
9,475 


17,000 
221, 200 
209, 000 
100,800 

61,000 

90,000 
121,700 


51,200 
689, 400 
556, 000 
234, 200 
116,000 
214,000 
329,360 


1,256,000 
2,477,000 
2,547,000 
2,189, 200 
1,108,000 
1,351,000 
1,915,440 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


viola ad Weight Average moa 
Z ota per price ota 
Field crops. Area. per yield. measured per value. 
ACTS bushel. | bushel. 
New Brunswick—con. acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
Mixed grains..0.:....65. 1917 840 19-50 16,380 43-29 1-10 18,000 
1918 4,292 32-50 139,900 42-97 1-25 175, 200 
1919 5, 297 33-75 179,000 43-83 1-23 220.000 
1920 3,395 29-75 101,000 41-00 1-17 118, 200 
1921 4,089 23-50 96, 000 41-67 0-88 84,000 
1922 3,632 31-00 113,000 49-11 0-84 95,000 
Averages..... 44. 1917-21 3,583 29-75 106, 456 42-55 1-16 123,080 
centals. centals. per cental. 
Potatoesiars. a pee lo Le 46,900 89-90 4,134,600 - 1-88) 7,787,000 
1918 Of, 202 95-10 5, 446, 560 - 1-67) 9,077,600 
1919 75,573 86-65 6,474, 120 - 1-62] 10,466,000 
1920 78,335 118-80 9,306, 180 - 1-17| 10,857,200 
1921 74,875 129-75 9,715, 200 = 1-50) 14,573,000 
1922 74, 811 98-50 7,369,000 = 0-83 6, 116,000 
Averages........ 1917-21 66,411 105-65 7,015,332 - 1-50} 10,552,160 
Turnips, mangolds, etc..1917 7,700 150-25 1, 157,000 = 1-22 1,412,000 
1918 18,507 175-00 3, 238, 750 - 1-16 3,757,000 
1919 24,279 183-25 4,449, 400 - 1-15 5, 155,000 
1920 20,030 176-50 3,535,300 = 0-40 1,414, 100 
1921 17,745 174-75 3,101,000 = 0-34 1,054, 000 
1922 16, 202 198-65 3,218,000 = 0-78 2,510, 000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 17,652 175-40 3,096, 290 = 0-83 2,558, 420 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover......... 1917 568,000 1-60 909, 000 - 10-29 9,354,000 
1918 740,637 1-50 1,111,000 - 15-30) 16,998,300 
1919 786,175 1-40 1,111,000 - 20-26) 22,512,000 
1920 726, 380 1-20 871,700 - 27-87| 24,294,300 
1921 694, 497 0-90 625, 000 = 25-00} 15,625,000 
1922 700,581 1-50 1,051,000 - 14-00} 14,714,000 
AVOrares. oe ak 1917=21 703, 138 1-30 925,540 - 19-18] 17,756,720 
2. Un aR ERE ee. 1918 1,178 1-50 19800 - 9-00 16,200 
Fodder corn............ 1917 85 9-00 770 = 6-00 4,600 
1918 3,459 4-50 15,600 - 10-00 156, 000 
1919 5,906 5-00 36,000 = 8-00 240,000 
1920 5, 243 8-00 41,900 - 10-00 419,000 
1921 3,738 7-00 26,000 = 10-00 260,000 
1922 5,503 7-50 41,000 = 10-00 410,000 
Ayerages,......... 1917-21 3,686 6-20 22,854 = 9-45 215,920 
f per 
Quebec— bush. bush. bush. 
Spring wheat............ 1917 277,400 14-00 3, 883, 600 57-94 2-46) 9,553,700 
1918 365, 670 17-25 6,308, 000 58-82 2-28) 14,382,000 
1919 251,089 16-75 4,206, 000 59-12 2-86} 12,029,000 
1920 222,045 17-00 3,775,000 59-45 2-24 8,456,000 
1921 180, 616 15-25 2,754,000 58-19 1-59 4,379,000 
1922 145, 047 15-75 2, 286,000 59-39 1-53 3,491,000 
ASV CY AZ OSs. My. ck) Ao 1917-21 259, 364 16-25 4,185,320 58-70 2-33 9,759,940 
LOE ice a Oye aie NE NA 1917 1,492,700 21-75 32, 466, 200 34-34 0-92) 29,868,900 
1918 1,932,720 27-25 52,667,000 35-98 1-00} 52,667,000 
1919 2,141,107 26-75 57,275, 600 35-47 1-06} 60,712,000 
1920 2,205,908 30-25 66,729,000 36-51 0-88] 58,722,000 
1921 2,366, 810 21-25 50,591,000 85-24 0-60} 30,355,000 
1922 2,252,016 27-75 62,281,000 36-25 0-62) 388,614,000 
IAVCTAGESs fen ate 1917-21 2,027, 849 25-50 51,945, 640 35-51 0-89} 46,464,980 
Barley Neate a settee 1917 165, 600 18-50 3,063, 600 48-14 1-58 4, 840, 500 
1918 189, 202 24-00 4,551,000 48-16 1-62 7,373, 000 
1919 234, 892 22-75 5,344, 000 47-63 1-64 8, 764, 000 
1920 194,444 25-25 4,910,000 47-83 1-41 6, 923, 000 
1921 191,673 21-25 4,073, 000 46-19 1-00 4,073,000 
1922 155,578 22-75 3,549,000 46-80 0-92 3,277,000 
AVerages®.. ..ccacs 1917-21 195, 162 22-50 4, 388, 320 47-59 1-46 6,394, 700 
RUS6 or ne es 2 ie 1917 22,450 16°75 376, 000 53-36 1-78 669, 300 
1918 29,063 16-25 472,000 54-78 2-10 991,000 
1919 33,481 17-25 578, 000 55-87 2-00} 1,156,000 
1920 28,462 18-75 534,000 55-70 1-88 1,004,000 
1921 24,940 17-25 430,000 53-88 1-25 538,000 
1922 18,736 15-50 288,500 53-10 1-26 364, 400 
ASVeragesin cic une 1917-21 27,679 17-25 478,000 54-72 1-82 871,660 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


yaeld ie Weight Average ae 
. ota, per price ota 
Field crops. Area. ae yield. measured per value. 
: bushel. bushel. 
= 
acres. bush bush. lb. $ $ 
Quebec—con. : 
| SUNS oe eRe ae Paar 1917 66, 457 12-60 797,590 59-75 4-51} 3,596,700 
1918 107,386 15-50 1,664,000 60-26 4-14) 6,889,000 
1919 81,642 15-00 1, 225,000 60-14 3-62} 4,435,000 
1920 60, 870 17-00 1,035, 000 60-74 3-36] 3,478,000 
1921 65, 259 14-75 963, 000 59-43 2-50). 2,408,000 
1922 64,096 14.25 914,000 60-03 2-741 2,506,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 76,323 15-00 1, 136,900 60-06 3-66} 4,161,340 
Bang ete sic wine xt 1917 55, 157 15-00 827,400 59-90 7:77| ~+6,428,900 
1918 109, 803 17-00 1, 867,000 59-45 5-72) 10,679,000 
1919 43, 202 19-75 853,000 59-81 4-52} 3,856,000 
1920 35, 835 18-00 645,000 60-15 4-08) 2,632,000 
1921 28,272 18-75 530,000 59-16 3-18} 1,685,000 
1922 29, 812 17-00 505, 500 58-77 3-15) 1,592,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 54,454 17-25 944, 480 59-69 5-35] 5,056,180 
Buck wilea tenn. ce 1.50 1917 163,577 16-50 2,699,000 46-55). 1:73) 4,669,300 
1918 227,018 20-75 4,711,000 48-20 1-77} 8,338,000 
1919 170, 043 24-00 4,081,000 47-72 1-70} 6,938,000 
1920 151,765 25-75 3,908, 000 48-19 1-38} 5,393,000 
1921 150, 666 23-25 3,503,000 47-08 1:00} 3,503,000 
1922 167, 185 22-50 3,760,000 46-20 0-94) 3,547,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 172,614 22-00 3,780,400 47-55 1-53) 5,768,260 
Mixed 'grains:.......... 1917 122,819 21-25 2,609, 900 44-50 1-33] 3,471,200 
1918 194, 288 27-00 5, 246,000 45-49 1-46} 7,659,000 
1919 157, 637 27-00 4, 256,000 44-54 1-50} 6,384,000 
1920 143, 423 29-25 4,195,000 46-10 1:26] 5,286,000 
©1921 168, 245 24-00 4,038,000 43-31 0-85} 3,432,000 
1922 139,697 26-75 3,744, 000 43-32 0:79| 2,957,000 
Averages..... Ae 1917-21 157, 282 25-75 4,068,980 44-79 1:29} 5,246,440 
laxseed seer sae hn. is a 1917 5,700 8-25 47,000 53-21 3-37 158, 400 
1918 WOO 11-25 83,000 54-66 3°74 310,000 
1919 11,384 9-75 111,000 53-46 3-91 434, 000 
1920 16,035 11-50 184,000 55°79 3-574 657 , 000 
1921 8, 641 11-50 99,400 52-78 3-56 354,000 
1922 5, 880 10-00 58, 200 52-46 2-75 160, 200 
Averages.'......... 1917-21 9, 823 10-75 104, 880 53-98 3-65 382,680 
Corn for husking........1917 74, 339 24-25 1, 802,700 56-89 2-25} 4,056,000 
1918 54,690 21-75 1,190,000 56-41 2-10) 2,518,000 
1919 43, 603 41-00 1,788,000 - 1-84; 3,290,000 
1920 47,741 29-75 1,420,000 55-97 1-59] 2,258,000 
1921 46,182 29-50 1,362,000 55-28 1:15) 1,567,000 
1922 53,379 28-00 1,492,000 53-72 1-28} 1,911,000 
IAVOTALES lo. ieces. 1917-21 53;31d 28-25 1,512,540 56-14 1-81} 2,737,800 
centals. centals. per cental. 
PPOUALOOS cee den kai. ec. 1917 226,917 48-00 10, 894, 800 - 2-30) 25,058,000 
1918 264, 871 88-20 23,361,600 - 1-63} 38,157,000 
1919 315,590 108-90 34, 368, 000 - 1-42) 48,688,000 
1920 310,692 111-30 34,579, 800 - 1-67| 57,633,000 
1921 222,084 97-50 21,653,400 - 1:33] 28,871,000 
1922 206, 234 82-35 16, 983,000 - 1-08] 18,342,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 268,031 93-16 24,971,520 = 1-59} 39,681,400 
Turnips, mangolds, etc. .1917 70, 192 112-25 7,879,500 - 1-18} 9,298,000 
1918 95,526 147-75 14,114,000 - 1-06| 14,960, 800 
1919 87,496 158-75 13, 890, 000 = 1-06] 14,723,000 
1920 83,613 164-65 13,765, 000 = 1-00} 13,765,000 
1921 53,084 159-5C 8,467, 000 = 0-80; 6,774,000 
1922 48,812 158-15 7,719, 000 - 0-86] 6,638,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 77,982 149-05 11,623, 100 = 1-02] 11,904,160 
tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover......... 1917| 2,961,983 1-71 5,065,000} - ~ 9-58] 48,523,000 
1918} 4,533,266 1-50 6,799,900 - 15-75 107,098, 400 
1919] 4,299,360 1-50 6,449, 000 = 20-54! 132,462,000 
1920} 4,290,121 1-25 5,363, 000 - 29-00} 155,527,000 
1921| 4,426,671 0-95 4,205,000 + 29-00} 121,945,000 
1922| 3,998,036 1-35 5,397,000 - 14-00) 75,558,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21] 4,102,280 1-35 5,576,380 - 20-28] 113, 111,080 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-1921—con. 


Field crops. 


Quebec—con. 
MPa lial costatsraeatorsnis nese 1917 


ASVCTAGESN bos ceis« 1917-21 
HOdder COMM. 4.05. ose 1917 


1922] - 


Averages.......... 1917-21 


Ontario— 
Halli Heat rare. ccsaee 1917 


ALY CDAS CB etal. ote 1917-21 


Spring wheat............1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

SV OTAC CS sa dentea a: 1917-21 


PAT Minh Oats: sae aerdacee 1917 


1922 


1922 


1922 


1922 
Averages.......... 1917-21 


acres. 


3,818 
4,144 
28, 488 
28,200 
29,300 
30, 200 
18,790 


69,030 
86,358 
74,007 
86, 833 
89,546 
120,592 
81,155 


656, 500 
362,616 
619, 494 
762,371 
621, 420 
813,935 
604, 480 


113,000 
351, 423 
361, 150 
267,367 
152,904 
124, 206 
249,169 


769, 500 
714,039 
980, 644 
1,029,738 
774, 324 
938,141 
853, 649 


2,687,000 
2,924, 468 
2,674,341 
2,880,053 
3,094,958 
3,034,090 
2,852, 164 


361,000 
660, 404 
569, 183 
484,328 
462,176 
433,922 
507,418 


68,000 
112,726 
140, 072 
133,090 
122, 868 
152,709 
115,351 


126,000 
-113, 862 
127, 253 
109, 187 
105, 964 
105,544 
116,453 


QO NTO GO GO NICO tomwby bpp 


NNOONNS WobvhOodd 
Sneoonneo Sooonnen 


43,480 


586, 800 
626, 100 
611,000 
695, 000 
806, 000 
874, 000 
664, 980 


bush. 

14,114, 800 
7,054, 800 
15,052,000 
18,492,000 
13, 667,900 
17,793,000 
13,676,300 


2,203,500 
8, 186, 200 
5,646,500 
4,480,500 
1,907,500 
2,100,000 
4,484, 840 


16,318,300 
15, 241,000 
20,698,500 
22,972,500 
15,575,400 
19, 893,000 
18, 161,140 


98,075,500 
131,752,600 
78,388,000 
129,171,300 
72,575,000 
116,034,000 
101.992, 480 


11, 191,000 
24, 247,700 
13,134,000 
16, 660,350 
10, 149, 000 
13,972,000 
15,076, 410 


1,207,000 
1, 813,000 
2,219,000 
2,349,900 
1,775,600 
2,500, 000 
1,872,900 


2,110, 50C 
2,381,000 
1,816, 500 
2,209,500 
1,441, 100 
2,077,000 
1,991, 720 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel. 


(A et 


Average 
price 
per 


per bush. 
2-09 
2-09 


rears 


NOD DCO 


ST00 WR O1o> AMDOoOwSe DEROIONATI ODMDOKROD SCOSCAKOOD SOD 


Nee wwpwdc EO Ot et BpOOCoorFrHsS OOCooooo bot bot Pet et BD BD BD NR RRND Se 
Ra Bert am COMTI OO DOO > OS A100 F000 We OVNI O13 


WwWPorOowhh 
oooorKfhe 


2,934,000 
4,645,700 
5,139,000 
7,089,000 
7,657,000 
5,681,000 
5,492,940 


29,499, 900 
14,763,000 
36, 877,000 
34, 890, 500 
14,362,000 
18,031,000 
26,078,480 


4,583,300 
16,638, 000 
13, 890,400 

8, 112,600 

2,014,000 

2,100,000 
9,047,660 


34,083,200 
31,401,000 
50,767,400 
43,003, 100 
16,376,000 
20,131,000 
35,126,140 


70,614,400 
102,212,000 
71,378,000 
74,670,300 
33,774, 000 
46,404,000 
70,529,740 


12,981, 600 
25, 809, 000 
17,215,000 
15, 653, 200 
6,390, 000 
7,932,000 
15,609, 760 


1,979,500 
2,818, 400 
38,279,000 
3,176,200 
1,571,000 
1,900, 000 
2,424, 820 


6,774,700 
5,338,700 
4,180,000 
4,419,000 
2,166,000 
2,907,000 
4,575, 680 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-1921—con. 


Void mine Weight Average se 
. ota. per price ota. 
Field crops. Area. as yield measured. per value. 
e bushel. bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. ! $ $ 
Ontario—con. 
AS exirisme ete OMe crt ascce 36,000 11-75 423,000 59-42 6-79 2,872,200 
100,082 13-75 1,387, 800 59-27 4-66 6,464,500 
22,920 12-60 288,500 61-74 3°79 1,039,000. 
22,744 16-70 380,500 59-70 3-10 1,181,100 
26,509 16-10 427,500 59-27 2-35 1,006,000 
39,999 15-60) © 623,000 59-18 2-48 1,545, 000 
Averages.......... 41,651 14-00 581,460: 59-88 4-32 2,512,560 
Buckwheat....... Sie dtere cs 162,000 18-75 3,037,500 46-69 1-37 4,161,400 
223,662 20-50 4,598, 000 46-96 1-40 6,426,600 
178,569 22-80 4,072,000 46-71 1-36 5,534,000 
148, 204 22-30 3,190,500 48-10 1-07 3,409, 800 
147,944 22-70 3,353, 800 47-38 0-72 2,416, 000 
197,812 21-60 4,266, 000 47-62 0-70 2,993,000 
Averages.......... 171,076 21-25 3,650,360 47-17 1-20) 4,389,560 
Mixedverains: 3. .se eee 295,000 37°75 11, 136,300 44-99 1-12} 12,472,700 
619,389 44-25 27,462,400 46-01 1-09} 29,823,900 
628, 761 31-40 19, 735,300 44-71 1-35) 26,672,000 
581,689 44-20 25,712,400 44-50 0-81) 20,709,000 
618, 289 26-20 16,188,500 39-95 0-58 9,373,000 
552,399 38-50 21,270,000 44-38 0-58! 12,255,000 
Averages. ........- 548, 626 36-50 20,046,980 44-03 0-99} 19,810,120 
HH laxseed $2 Snags << oso 4,000 13-00 52,000 55-00 3-70 192,400 
, 15,925 12-25 196, 200 56-72 3°41 670,000 
13,717 9-40 129, 500 59-86 3-48 450, 500 
21,053 10-70 224,900 56-50 2-43 545,500 
7,584 8-90 66, 700 52-53 1-58 105, 400 
4,556 10-70 48,600 49-75 0:98 47,700 
Averages.......... 12,446 10°75 133, 860 56-12 2-93 392,760 
Corn for husking........ - 160,000 87-25 5,960,000 54-58 1-72} 10,251,200 
195,310 66°75 13,015, 200 58-23 1-72] 22,384,800 
221.004 68-60 15, 152,500 - 1:24) 18,790,000 
243,909 53-00 12,914, 800 56-60 1-11] 14,335,400 
250, 684 54-00 13, 542,000 55-86 0-72) 10,750,000 
265,018 46-50 12,306,000 56-07 0-78 9,598,700 
Averages.......... 214,181 56-50 12,116,900 56-32 1-26} 15,302,280 
centals. centals. per cental. 
Potatoes sren.caseewe cee 142,000 80-20 11,388,600 - 1-67} 18,981,000 
166, 203 69-95 11,625,600 - 2-10) 24,413,000 
157, 286 57-75 9,087,000 - 2-29| 20,820,060 
157,509 92-00 14,377,020 - 1-61} 23,131,200 
164,096) ~ 56-30 9,240,000 - 1-67) 15,400,000 
172, 858 70°65 12, 210,000 - 0:90) 10,989,000 
AN CT ALCS Ta sie 0162 0.0% 157,419 70-80) 11,143, 644 - 1-84} 20,549,040 
Turnips, mangolds, etc..1917 94,000 170-45 16,023,500 - 0-70) 11,216,000 
1918 141,001 230-15 32,448, 000 - 0-64) 20,767,000 
123,029 173-75 21,378,000 - 0-66] 14,027,000 
119,744 242-15 28,994,900 - 0-57) 16,518,000 
104, 157 175-65 18, 293,000 - 0-70} 12,805,000 
105, 033 222-60) 23,318, 000 - 0°38 8, 885, 000 
Averages.......... 116,386 201-30 23,427,480 - 0-64} 15,066,600 
; tons. tons. per ton. 

Hay and clover......... 2,998,000 1-70 5,097,000 = 10-26) 52,295,000 
3,470,036 1-32 4,956,900 - 16-50| 75,848,000 
3,508, 266 1-59 5,589,000 - 20-61) 115, 161,600 
3,533,740 1-26 4,459,000 - 24-30! 108,356,000 
8,551,655 1-11 3,954, 200 - 21-25) 84,027,000 
3,575, 662 1-56 5,568,000 - 12-40} 69,049,000 
Averages.......... 3,412,340 1-40 4,739, 220 - 18-38) 87,137,400 
PANES: ro sindiels de.e es:5 6.6 (eae 52,000 2-74 142,500 - 10-08} 1,436,000 
144,010 2-28 329,000 - 15-78} 5,191,000 
146,790 2-14 314,400 - 20-20 6,351,000 
162, 820 2-45 399, 580 - 23-49 9,384,400 
177, 205 2-58 456, 400 = 20-00] 9,128,000 
221,326 2-84 629,100 - 11-55 7,266,000 
Averages........+. 136,565 2-40 328,376 = 19-18] 6,298,080 


\ 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


Field crops. 


Ontario—con. 
Podder cornea. nese 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 


Sugar beets............. 1917 


; 1922 
Averages. ......... 1917-21 


Manitoba— 
Palliwheaten Ankle acess 1917 


AVOTACOS:..o5.-fcce « 1917-18 


Spring wheat a5... 0.2 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 


All wheatisc sos. sce ecs 20 LQ17 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
AMVCLAZES.. cow ae ss 1917-21 


Yield 
Area. per 

acre. 

acres. tons. 
265, 000 7°54 
380, 946 10-35 
399, 549 10-05 
449,176 10-39 
438, 343 11:44 
438,819 10-06 
386, 603 10-25 
14, 000 8-40 
18,000 10-00 
24, 500 9-80 
36, 288 11-37 
28,367 9-45 
20,725 9-20 
24,231 10-05 

bush. 
3, 860 22-25 
2,734 18-00 
3,297 20-50 
2,445,000 16-75 
2,980,968 16-25 
2,880, 301 14-25 
2,705, 622 13-90 
3,501,217 11-15 
3,125,556 19-25 
2,902,621 14-25 
2,448, 860 16°75 
2,983,702 16-35 
2,880,301 14-25 
2,705,622 13-96 
3,501,217 11-15 
3,125,556 19-25 
2,903,940 14-25 
1,500, 000 30-25 
1,714, 894 31-75 
1,847, 267 31-25 
1, 873,954 30-75 
2,226,376 22-27 
1,851,668 40-25 
1, 832,498 29-00 
708, 000 22-50 
1,102,965 25-25 
893, 947 19-25 
839,078 21-00 
1,043, 144 18-87 
968,783 29-75 
917,427 21-50 
37, 000 17-25 
240,469 16-25 
298, 932 13-75 
148, 602 15-50 
257,793 13-83 
421,603 16°75 
196,559 14-75 
5, 666 14-25 
4,162 15-00 
10,958 13-75 
11,000 23-50 
6,928 14-25 


Total 
yield. 


tons. 


1,998, 000 
3,944,300 
4,014,000 
4,668,050 
5,015, 100 
4,413,000 
3,927, 890 


117,600 
180, 000 
240,000 
412, 400 
368,000 
190,400 
243, 600 


bush. 
85,900 
49, 000 
67,450 


40,953, 800 
48, 142,100 
40,975, 300 
37,542,000 
39, 054,000 
60,051, 000 
41,333,440 


41,039,700 
48,191, 100 
40,975,300 
37,542,000 
39, 054, 000 
60, 051, 000 
41,360, 420 


45,375, 000 
54,473,500 
57, 698, 000 
57,657, 000 
49,442,500 
74,433,000 
52,929, 200 


15,930,000 
27,963,400 
17,149, 400 
17,520,000 
19,681,600 
28, 863, 000 
19, 648, 880 


638, 300 
3,935, 700 
4,089, 400 
2,318, 600 
3,564, 700 
7,078,000 
2,909,340 


81, 400}. 
62, 200 
151,400 
258,500 
98,333 


Weight 
per 
measured 


bushel. 


lb. 


(ole Theil ALM te st) 


62-33 


Average 
price 
per 
ton. 


9,990, 000 
22,601,000 
25, 304, 000 
31,976,000 
32,598, 000 
19,197,000 
24,493, 800 


793, 800 
1, 845, 000 
2,606, 000 
5,278,700 
1,742,000 
1,500,000 
2,453,100 


189, 000 
101,000 
145,000 


83,955, 300 
99,173,000 
98, 341, 000 
68,769, 000 
35, 539, 000 
49, 842, 000 
77, 155, 460 


84, 144, 300 
99, 274, 000 
98,341,000 
68,769, 000 
35,539,000 
49 , 842,000 
77, 213,460 


30,401,300 
38, 676, 000 
41, 420, 000 
32,007,000 
14, 833, 000 
23,074,000 
31, 467,460 


17,045,100 
24, 887,000 
20, 137,000 
13,988,000 

8, 463, 000 
11, 834, 000 
16, 904,020 


1,034,000 
5,549, 000 
5, 228, 000 
3, 140, 100 
2,816,000 
4,318,000 
3,553, 420 


170.000 
68, 400 
378, 500 
323, 000 
205, 633 
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i.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


Field crops. 


Manitoba—con. 
Mixed 2fains... i400. .0200 1917 


PAN GEAR OS cs sige 1917-21 
PRTAXSCOC Hace ner risa steers 1917 


UAVCTALOS wrcanrcnin chee 1917-21 


POLAtOCS eek eiace seas 1917 


Turnips, mangolds, etc..1917 
1918 

1919 

- 1920 

1921 

1922 

Averages.......... 1917-21 


DN" :) 232; 1917-21 
PAlfaliansptrtsa sistas ecto: 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 
Fodder corn............ 1917 


Saskatchewan— 
TRE isd EEK Rae ema erie a 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 


1 Including other grains. 


Area. 


acres. 


1,400 
30,309 
30,355 
28, 800 
10,4738 
13,503 
20, 267 


16,300 
107,961 
57,379 
146, 455 
61, 689 
66, 680 
77,957 


34, 400 
45,000 
42,000 
37,000 
38,081 
38,798 
39,297 


2,500 
9,910 
6,045 
7,404 
4,411 
4,630 
6, 054 


75,000 
74,000 
260,378 
. 208,512 
244,672 
222,617 
172,512 


4,400 
3,600 
5,181 
3,679 
5,676 
4,609 
4,507 


9, 800} 


12,340 
16, 867 
17,042 
17,296 
28, 853 
14, 669 


10,000 


8, 263, 250 
9,249, 260 
10,587,363 
10, 061, 069 
13,556, 708 
12,332,297 
10,343, 530 


Yield 
per 
acre. 


Total 
yield. 


bush. 


43,400 
856, 000 
759, 000 
612, 000 
208, 000 
405, 000 
495, 680 


146, 700 
1,091,000 
520,300 
1, 157, 800 
544,700 
734,000 
692, 100 


centals. 
2,185, 800 
4,995,000 
3,172,5C0 
2,046,000 
3,514, 920 
3,725,000 
3,182, 844 


231,500 
1,247,400 
556, 500 
538,000 
510,050 
673,000 
616, 690 


tons. 

75,000 
74,000 
401,400 
311,900 
378,500 
394, 000 
248, 160 


9,100 
8, 100 
11,400 
7,410 
14,700 
12,200 
10, 142 


47,600 
67, 900 
114, 500 
74,400 
124,900 
216,000 
85, 860 


bush. 
170,000 


117,751,300 
92, 493, 000 
89, 994, 000 

113, 135, 300 

188, 600, 000 

250, 167,000 

120, 274,720 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel. 


lb. 


PPE Ae See neal ee st Leet Uae By eel Jam ie TTS SS Hat Ret at 


60-00 


60-92 
60-97 
59-00 
59-95 
58-36 
61-50 
59-84 


Average 
price 
per 
bushel. 


$ 


NoawNyHo wi pokow 
RSSaASaR SHSNSBA 


NO Re be Oo bb BOO See 


per cental. 


per 


BOONE E 
roo IOI OO 
DOaIGDaoanwwonw 


Total 
value. 


$ 
54, 250 
882, 000 
1,063, 000 
1, 144,000 
~ 83,000 


154,000 
645, 250 


418, 100 
3,437,000 
2,215,000 
2,587,700 

817, 000 
1,321,000 
1, 894,960 


2,769,000 
4,662,000 
4,266,000 
4,733,300 
2,636,000 
1,751,000 
3, 813, 260 


292,000 
1,097, 700 
663, 000 
1,005, 100 
275,000 
377, 000 
666, 560 


833, 300 
1,184,000 
6, 818, 000 
4,968,900 
4,921,000 
3,940, 000 
3,745,040 


122,400 
145, 800 
256, 200 
166, 400 
250,000 
171,000 
188, 160 


357, 000 

713,000 
1,520,000 
1,412,000 
1,124,000 
1, 296, 000 
1,025, 200 


351,900 


229,615,000 
184,061,000 
208, 787,000 
175,360, 000 
142, 880, 000 
212, 642,000 
188, 140, 600 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 


Field crops. 


Saskatchewan—con. 
AM wheatienessecces oce 


1922 


1922 


Averages.......... 1918-21 


Mixed grains:....... 00. 


Averages.......... 1917-21 


Plaxseed i.e eects os 


Averages......... 1917-21 


Potatoes sees. seco eae 


Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel. 


Average 
price 
per 
bushel. 


acres. 


8,278, 250 
9, 249, 260 
10,587,363 
10,061, 069 
13,556, 708 
12,332, 297 
10,345, 530 


4,521,600 
4,988,499 
4,837,747 
5,106, 822 
5,681,522 
5,098, 104 
5,027, 238 


669, 900 
699, 296 
492,586 
519,014 
497,730 
636, 456 
575, 705 


53, 250 
123, 500 
190, 482 
172,449 

1,208, 299 
900,931 
349,596 


2,605 
4,251 
4, 853 
2,519 
2,535 
2,302 
3,353 


861 
1, 820 
793 
967 
2,199 
1,110 


389,500 
23, 449 
22,017 
18,361 
23,081 
29,425 
25, 282 


753,700 
840, 957 
929,945 
1,140,921 
426, 849 
466,177 
818,474 


67,700 
59,783 
66,176 
53, 814 
58, 606 
55, 600 
61,216 


117,921,300 
92,493,000 
89,994, 000 

113, 135,300 

188, 000,000 

250, 167,000 

120,308,720 


123, 213, 600 
107, 253, 000 
112, 157,000 
141,549, 000 
170, 513,000 
179, 708, 000 
130, 9387, 120 


14,067,900 
11, 888, 000 
8,971,000 
10,510, 500 
13,343,000 
18,511,000 
11,754, 280 


998, 400 
1, 420, 000 
2,000, 000 
2,535,000 
13,546, 000 
16, 164, 000 
4,099, 880 


44,900 
85, 000 
87,300 
36,500 
48, 800 
51, 800 
60,500 


15,000 
18, 200 
13,500 
15,700 
28, 000 
15, 600 


1, 264, 000 
492,000 
771,000 
615, 000 
692, 000 
861,000 
766, 800 


4,710,600 
4, 205, 000 
4,490, 000 
5,705,000 
3, 230, 000 
4,079,000 
4,468, 120 
centals, 
5,406,000 
4,170,540 


6,750, 000) - 


4,116, 600 
6, 206, 400 
4,012,000 
5,329,908 


per cental. 
1-42 


1-60 
1-48 
2-08 
0-83 
0-80 
1-43 


229,966,900 
184,061,000 
208, 787,000 
175, 360, 000 
142, 880,000 
212,642,000 
188, 210, 980 


76,392,400 
75,077,000 
78,510,000 
58,035,000 
40,372,000 
52,115,000 
65, 677, 280 


14, 067,900 
10,461,000 
9,689,000 
6,931,000 
4,858,000 
6,971,600 
9,201,380 


1,627,400 
2,130,000 
2,620,000 
3,194,000 
9,080, 000 
8,567,000 
3, 730, 280 


179, 600 
128, 000 
349, 000 
73,000 
122, 000 
103, 600 
170,320 


97,000 
. 12,800 
54,000 
31,000 
70,000 
63,700 


1,580,000 
541, 000 
1,079,000 
769, 000 
194,000 
258, 000 
832,600 


12, 247, 600 
13,036,000 
18,589, 000 
10,383, 000 
4,443,000 
6,975, 000 
11,739,720 


7,659,000 
6,672,900 
10,013,000 
8,576, 000 
5,172,000 
3,210,000 
7,618, 580 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


Field crops. 


Saskatchewan—con. 


Turnips, mangolds, etc..1917 


Averages.......... 


Hay and clover...... 


Averages...,...... 


Alia arantcc «ass 


Averages.........5 


Fodder corn......... 


Averages.......... 


Alberta— 
Halliwheaticsccac. ss 


Averages.......... 


Spring wheat......... 


Averages.......... 


PALE WW ROA E fela cic es,c1ce «1s 


Averages.......... 


PS ATIOV ne neat s rionecls 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1917-21 


1922 


1922 


Weight 
per 
measured 
bushel, 


Average 
price 
per 
cental. 


270, 788 


9,500 
6,943 
11,526 
10, 473 
8, 926 
7,341 
9,474 


15,658 
11,186 

6,690 
16,685 
22,789 
38,645 
14,602 


51,700 
44,065 
40,600 
38, 000 
85,114 
64,554 
51, 896 


2, 845, 600 


5,701,041 
4,002,140 


2,897,300 
3, 892, 489 
4,282,503 
4,074, 483 
5, 123,404 
5,765,595 
4,054,036 


2,537,900 
2,651,548 
2,767,372 
3,089,700 
2,911,743 
1,614, 500 
2,791,653 


472,100 
470,073 
414,212 
480,699 
568, 191 
378, 053 
481,055 


centals 


863,500 


357, 020 


15,300 

9,700 
18,400 
23,600 
26, 800 
13, 600 
18,760 


31,300 
63,200 
84,000 
62, 600 
258,700 
187,000 
99,960 


bush. 

1,059,900 
661,000 
640, 000 
713,000 

1, 468, 000 
839, 000 
908,380 


51,932, 200 
23,091,000 
33,935, 000 
82,748, 000 
51,576,000 
64, 137, 000 
48,656, 440 


52,992, 100 
23,752,000 
34,575,000 
83, 461,000 
53,044,000 
64,976,000 
49, 564, 820 


86, 288, 600 
60,323,000 
65, 725,000 
115,091,000 
64, 192,000 
35,519, 000 
78,323,920 


10,386, 200 
7,756, 000 
10, 562,000 
12,739,000 
11,657,000 
6, 238,000 
10, 620,040 


TT ct ATT ET eae Tet TAT ST ST Tet a Use ie SUP at 


1,572,000 
2,005, 000 
4,022,000 
2,956,000 

800,000 

953,000 
2,271,000 


3,740,000 
4,319, 800 
4,743,000 
3,283,000 
5,015,000 
2,883,000 
4,220,160 


205, 000 
169, 800 
506, 000 
472,000 
469, 000 
170,000 
364, 360 


250, 400 

663, 600 
1,050,000 
1,127,000 
2,199, 000 
1,309,000 
1,058,000 


2,098, 600 
1,269 000 
1,555, 000 
1,084, 000 
1,042,000 

646, 000 
1,409,720 


89, 842, 700 
44,335,000 
78,390,000 
125,777,000 
39,714, 000 
49,385,000 
75,611,740 


91,941,300 
45, 604, 000 
79, 945,000 
126, 861,000 
40,756,000 
50,031,000 
77,021,460 


54,361, 800 
44,036,000 
42,064,000 
41,433,000 
15,406,000 
12,432,000 
39, 460, 160 


10,178,500 
7,523,000 
11,512,600 
7,898, 000 
3, 730,000 
2,620,000 
8,168, 420 


_ 
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i1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


Yield ns Weight Average Peat 

, ota. per price ota 

Field crops. Area. Per yield. measured per value. 

Cree bushel. | bushel. 
acres. bush. bush. lb. $ $ 
Alberta—con. 
Boi enna Da Sides aes 1917 30, 880 20-50 633 , 000 1-50 949, 500 
1918 47,877 17-25 826, 000 1-41 1,165,000 
1919 83, 804 14-00 1,173,000 1-42 1,666,000 
1920 160, 960 21-25 3,420,000 1-25 4,275,000 
192i 222,136 9-00 - 1,999,000 0-62 1,239,000 
1922 603, 583 10-25 6, 187,000 0-55 3,403,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 109,131 14-75 1,610, 200 1-15 1, 858, 900 
| BRS eked a te ne aes 1917 1,851 17-50 32,400 2-00 64, 800 
1918 1,994 18-00 36, 000 1-50 54,000 
1919 1, 603 18-00 29,000 3-00 87,000 
1920 2, 899 17:00 49,000 2-00 98,060 
1921 2,397 24-00 56,600 2-00 113,000 
1922 1,591 11-60 18,560 2-00 37,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 2,141 19-00 40, 600 2-05 83,360 
Beans. ..daseanwsta e LOLs 763 18-00 14,000 6-45 90,000 
1919 696 10-00 6, 900 4-00 28,000 
1920 2,305 17-00 39, 000 4-00 156, 000 
1921 339 19-00 6,400 2-00 13,000 
1922 100 14-25 1,400 2-00 2,800 
Averages.......... 1918-21 1,024 16-25 16,575 4-33 71,750 
Mixediorainss.ducemaee 1917 24,027 25-75 618, 700 1-20 742,400 
1918 27,989 21-50 602, 000 1:15 692,000 
1919 26,000 36-25 943, 000 0-83 783,000 
1920 8,398 30-00 252,000 1-00 252,000 
1921 9, 813 22-75 223,000 0-27 60,000 
1922 14,314 25-50 370,600 0-40 148, 000 
Avverages..s2.0 05%. 1917-21 19, 245 27-50 527,740 0-96 505, 880 
IB 1axseedeamanuctusernnt: 1917 139, 800 7-00 978, 600 2-78| 2,720,500 
1918 95,920 5-00 480,000 3-12 1,498,000 
1919 80,690 2-75 222,000 4-15 921,000 
1920 — 103,700 7-00 726, 000 1-83 1,329,000 
1921 "28,434 6-00 171,000 1-28 219,000 
1922 22,186 4-00 88, 700 1-52 135,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 89,709 5-75 515.520 2-59] 1,337,500 
centals. centals. per cental. 
ROUALOES ee sceet ne ..1917 48,917 90-85 4,445, 400 - 1-27| 5,631,000 
1918 44,247 42-30 1, 871, 640 - 1-85 3,462,500 
1919 45, 848 107-85 4,944,720 - 1:38} 6,840,200 
1920 43,000 99-60 4,282,800 - 1-67} 7,138,000 
1921 51,377 95-10 4,885, 800 - 0-83} 4,072,000 
1922 42,502 65-75 2,791,000 - 0-83 2,317,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 46,678 87-55 4,086,072 ~ 1-33} 5,428,740 
Turnips, mangolds, etc. 1917 10,947 103-75 1,136,000 ~ 1-48) 1,681,000 
1918 12,506 94-25 1,178,700 - 1-32 1,555,900 
1919 12,500 110-75 1,384,400 m= 2-12 2,934, 900 
1920 12,300 130-85 1,609, 750 - 2-00} 3,219,500 
1921 8, 202 76-75 629, 500 - 0-60 378, 000 
1922 9, 289 86-75 806, 000 - 0-60 484,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 11,291 105-20 1,187,670 - 1-65} 1,953, 860 
tons. tons, per ton. 

Hay and clover......... 1917 493,522 1-48 730, 400 - 10-92} 7,976,000 
1918 469, 000 0-85 398,700 - 15-82} 6,307,400 
1919 433, 296 1-10 476,600 - 20-89 9,956, 200 
1920 383,527 1-30 498, 600 - 20-00 9,972, 000 
1921 454, 883 1-00 454,900 - 10-60} 4,549,000 
1922 291,723 0-80 234,400 - 16:00} 3,750,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 446, 846 1-15 511, 840 - 15-14] 7,752,120 
Graunthae artes tee 1921 — - 1, 133,476 10-00] 11,335,000 
1922} 1,220,000 1-25 1,525,000 12-00] 18,300,000 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
- Five-Year Average, 1917-21—con. 


; Yield as Weight Average ras 

s ‘ ota. per price ota 

Field crops. Area, Bits yield. measured per value. 

. - bushel. ton. 
acres. tons. tons. Ib. $ $ 
Alberta—con. 
PA TiAl fate Yeti eociet fort: 1917 31,396 2-05 64, 400 - 10-73 691,000 
1918 24,285 2-00 48,600 = 21-50} 1,044,900 
1919 21,553 2-00 43,000 - 29-16} 1,254,000 
1920 19,906 2-25 44, 800 - 24-00} 1,075,000 
1921 30,000 1-75 52,500 - 12-00 630,000 
1922 26,539 2-20 58,460 = 15-00 876,000 
IANOLAB CS ohne va 4 1917-21 25, 428 2-00 50, 660 = 18-53 938,980 
Fodder corn.:.......... 1917 3,976 1-00 4,000 - 7-00 28,000 
1918 700 5-50 3, 800 - 10-50 40,000 
1919 900 5-58 5,000 = 10-50 52,500 
1920 7,644 4-25 32,500 ~ 18-00 585, 000 
1921 6,991 10-00 69, 900 - 4-00 280, 000 
1922 15,648 5-25 82, 200 = 5-00 411,000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 4,042 5-70 23,040 - 8-55 197, 100 
bush. bush. per 
British Columbia— bush, 

Hall wheat icc... es 1917 3,240 31-75 102, 850 60-67 1-92 197,500 
1918 7,200 24-75 178,000 59-67 2-15 383,000 
1919 12,699 24-75 314, 000 59-50 2-88 904,000 
1920 13,762 19-25 264, 200 60-00 2-18 576,000 
1921 14,101 27-25 384,300 61-25 1-15 442,000 
1922 14,080 23-00; - 324,000 60-00 1-18 382,000 
PAW GT AG OSE ae) fee assi8 1917-21 10, 200 24-25 248,670 60-22 2-01 500, 500 
Spring wheat............ 1917 18, 100 28-50 515, 850 59-55 2-00} 1,031,700 
1918 29, 600 22-00 638, 000 60-25 2-08) 1,327,000 
1919 31, 202 22-00 686, C00 58-50 2-79 1,914,000 
1920 32,453 18-75 610, 100 60-00 2-21 1,348,300 
1921 32,426 24-50 794,400 60-00 1-25 993, 000 
1922 32,324 22-00 711,000 61-17 1-24 882, 000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 28,636 22-75 648, 870 59-66 2-04 1,322, 800 
INE Wihcatoteren ee en ed Ole 21,340 29-00 618, 700 59-94 1-99 1, 229, 200 
1918 36, 200 22-50 816,000 59-96 2-09 1,710,000 
1919 43,901 22-75 1,000,000 59-C0 2-82] 2,818,000 
1920 46,215 19-00 874, 300 60-00 2-20 1,924,300 
1921 46,527 25-25 1,178,700 60-05 1-22 1,435, 000 
1922 46,404 22-25 1,035,000 60-70 1-22 1, 264, 000 
ASV CLA ESy Mine. es 1917-21 38, 837 23-10 897,540 59-79 2-03 1, 823, 300 
OPK E i ant So eae D ee 1917 60, 200 53-75 3, 235, 800 35-50 0-90} 2,912,200 
1918 39, 000 39-75 1,550, 000 34-17 1:00) 1,550,000 
1919 45,021 47-25 2,127,000 36-00 1:07| 2,276,000 
192¢ 47,992 34-75 1, 663,000 36-00 0-96]. 1,596,500 
1921 56,535 48-75 2,756, C00 35-14 0-57 1,571, 000 
1922 57,513 43-75 2,516, 000 37-14 0-62] 1,560,000 
Averages........... 1917-21 49,749 45-50 2, 266, 360 35-36 0-87} 1,981,140 
IBALLOV E heeeee oneal OL 5,500 29-25 160, 900 48-67 1-28 206, 000 
1918 7,927 26-50 209, 000 52-50 1-47 307, 000 
1919 10,497 33-CO 346, 000 47-75 1-82 630, 000 
1920 9,646 37-75 364, 100 50-00 1-50 546, 200 
1921 8,333 34-75 307,000 48-33 0-75 230, 000 
1922 7,306 29-25 214,000 48-78 0-91 195, 000 
IASVOLAP OSA. sia >. + 1917-21 8,481 32-75 277, 400 49-45 1-38] . 383, 840 
RUG Ome B aee ote ears arses 1918 820 30-00 25, 000 60-00 2-07 52,000 
1919 4,911 22-50 110,000 54-75 2-08 229, 000 
1920 5, 367 25-75 138, 200 55-00 2-02 279, 200 
1921 5,614 22-50 126, 300 54-00 1-10 139, 000 
1922 6,982 20-00 140,000 55-50 0-95 133, 000 
MANVICTAR ORE saonees 1918-21 4,178 25-00 99, 875 55-94 1-75 174, 800 
HE OHS Werte. net oe aaa ce 1917 1,338 23-75 31,800 59-83 2-46 78, 200 
1918 2,193 21-50 47,000 60-00 3-00 141, 000 
1919 2,251 23-00 52,000 59-00 2-60 137,000 
1920 2,657 26-00 69, 100 59-00 3-05 211,000 
1921 2,565 25-00 64, 100 59-43 2-20 141,000 
1922 2,214 25-75 57,000 60-00 2-08 119, 000 
Averages.......... 1917-21 2,201 24-00 52, 800 59-45 2-68 141,640 
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1.—Area, Yield, Quality and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22 and 
Five- Year Average, 1917-21—concluded.’ 


Field crops. 


Beans) ee eee ean seas 1918 
1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Averages.......00. 1918-21 


Mixed grains............ 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 
Potatoes ane avee fide as 1917 
1922 

Averages.......... 1917-21 


_ Turnips, mangolds, ete..1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Averages.......... 1917-21 


Hay and clover......... 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 


Grain hayaee. case 1919 
Averages.......... 1919-21 


JAC One bane Gerace ies 1917 


. 1922 
Averages.......... 1917-21 


Woddericorny se eeeee 1917 


Averages.......... 1917-21 


Weight 
per 
measured. 
bushel. 


Average 
price 
per 
bushel. 


60,390 
60,612 
57,603 
56, 626 
59,535 


8,681 
12, 268 
13,331 
13,478 
12,785 
15,918 
12,109 


2,239 
2,016 
4,368 
4,713 
4,741 
4,715 
3,616 


tons. 


028 w eV 09 CY CO DD 
S 
S 


33, 950 


74,000 
69, 000 
147,000 
176, 100 
193, 000 
155, 000 
131, 820 


centals. 
1,501, 200 
2,053, 800 
1, 836, 000 
1,760, 220 
1,764,000 
2,302,200 
1,783,044 


791,000 
1,214,950 
1,348,000 
1,610,000 
1, 246, 000 
1,469,000 
1,241,990 


tons. 
239, 000 
217,400 
189, 000 
254, 000 
315, 800 
233, 000 
243,040 


151,000 
136, 400 
155, 500 
99, 100 
147, 633 


22,400 
389,900 
40,000 
40,400 
47,300 
47, 800 
38, 000 


15,700 
20,400 
50,000 
54, 200 
46,700 


51,900} - 


37,400 


(Bas) he Bead Wea dural Ms | bl iu arn Be Lee Ube Ute Tie Sead J Cate eet Neat Ue weal etl tT 1} 


[wtp oh foot be We 


met bo ee 
ial ome 

on 

S 


51,800 
76, 000 
201,000 
220,000 
145,000 
109, 000 
138,760 


1,726,400 


2,694,000 
2,901,540 


1,012,000 
1,457,000 
2,022,000 
2,608,000 
1,670, 000 
1,116,000 
1,753,980 


4,206,400 
7,228,600 
6, 662,000 
8, 890, 000 
7,478, 000 
6,349,000 
6, 893,000 


4,379,000 
4,518,000 
3,141,000 
2,610,000 
4,012,667 


513, 400 
1, 286, 800 
1,480,000 
1,361,900 
1,121,000 
1,291,000 
1,152,620 


235,500 
204,000 
600, 000 
962,000 
677,000 
779, 000 
535,700 
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2.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1915 to 1922, with Decennial Averages for the years 1912-21. 


f Ten year 
Field Crops. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. | average, 
1912-21. 
Canada— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush.| bush. | bush. 
Fall wheat............ 28-50 | 21-50 | 21-50} 19-00 | 28-75 | 24-00 | 21-50} 21-25 23-00 
Spring wheat.......... 25-75 | 16-75 | 15-50! 10-75 9-50 | 14-00 | 12-75 | 17-75 15-50 
All wheat......... 26:00 | 17-00) 15-75) 11-00} 10-00] 14-50 | 13-00 | 17-75 15-75 
Dalerratecr tose 40-25 | 37-25 | 30-25 | 28-75 | 26-25 | 33-50] 25-25 | 33-75 32-25 
HESATIOV te seieje staves ccc. ¢ 31-50 | 23-75 | 23-00 | 24-50] 21-25 | 24-75 | 21-25) 27-75 25-00 
RY Oeste lon sy seas sineie cs 20:50 | 19-50) 18-25) 15-25 | 13-50 | 17-50] 11-75] 15-50 16-00 
OBS tan Gide e cotebie ne 17-75 | 14-50} 15-25 | 13-25 | 14-75] 19-00 | 14-25] 18-00 16-25 
HSORNS Secs orcas 16-75 | 12-75 | 18-75} 15-50] 16-50) 17-50} 17-50 | 16-25 16-00 
Buckwheat........... 23-00 | 17-50 | 18:00 | 20-75 | 28-50 | 23°75 | 22-75 | 22-50 22-25 
Mixed grains.......... 37-50 | 25-75 | 82-50] 38-75) 31-00] 40-00 | 25-75) 35-50 33-50 
1D, ES @eteveys | een aad 13-25 | 12-50 6-50 5-75 5-00 5-60 7-75 8-85 9-50 
Corn for husking...... 56°75 | 36-25 | 838-00 | 56-75 | 61-00 | 49-25 | 50-25) 48-25 52-50 
: centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. | centals. 
Rotatocsteqsacs sence 74-55 | 80-25 | 72-95 | 85-15 | 92-00 | 102-35 | 91-75 | 81-55 91-2 
SUENIDS CUC. cr ates 192-00 | 132-00 | 145-35 | 188-75 | 176-95 | 200-45 | 173-80 | 196-10 182-60 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover...:... 1°36 1-86 1:66 1-40 1-55 1:30 1:07 1-45 1-40 
Fodder corn........... 10-17 6°65 7°34 9-50 9-75 9-60 | 10-75 9-00 9-40 
Sugar beets........... 7°83 4-75 8:40 | 10-00 9-80 | 11-37 9-45 9-20 9-40 
PAULL a a etcrcne ys erate 2-65 2-91 2-39 2-25 2-20 2°45 2-50 2-65 2-45 
Prince Edward Island etsy bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat......... 16°75 | 14-50} 20-00} 17-00 | 12-00 | 16:75 | 21-25 17-75 
(ALS eae Sekt aL7e 37°25 | 32-25 | 34:50] 34-00 | 27-75} 27-00] 35-75 34-50 
Barley ...{ 29-00 | 29-25} 28-50 | 28-50 | 29-00 | 24-50] 238-25] 29-00 27-75 
Peas, i: .....-| 15-75 | 22-25} 14-00} 16-00] 16-00 | 16-50] 23-50] 21-00 18-75 
Buckwheat........... 29-00 | 27-25 | 29-00 | 21:75 | 20-75 | 28-50 | 24-75 | 27-25 26-25 
Mixed grairis.......... 38-75 | 41-25 | 38-25 | 44-50 | 44-00 | 383-75 | 29-25 | 37-75 39-50 
centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. | centals. 
Potatoes erase gee 68-85 | 123-60 | 105-00 | 102-00 | 75-00 | 102-00 | 96-95 | 74-75 103-65 
churnipse OtCiun caedans 224-75 | 238-50 | 252-70 | 260-25 | 259-20 | 241-00 | 285-20 | 285-00 247-75 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. - 
Hay and clover....... 1:77 1-70 1-55 1-50 1-80 1-25 0-80 1-45 1-50 
Fodder corn........... 13-00 | 13-00 7-00 5-25 | 12-00 8-00 | 10-00 7°50 9-50 
Nova Scotia— bush. | bush. bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 18-50 19-50 15-75 22-25 19-50 19-50 15-50 20-25 19-50 
Oats. ocud ceerrneee 81-25 | 34-75 | 29-25 | 37-25 | 36-00] 30-25 | 28-75) 33-25 32-75 
Barleyetcc ceases 26-25 | 26-25 | 24-75} 30-00} 31-25 | 26-00 | 23-00 | 27-25 27-50 
Ryestons cocci seee 15-00 17-00 15-00 14-50 29-50 15-00 14-25 20-25 19-75 
f Efe 6 ee ee a Pe RI 18-75 | 17-75} 14-25 18-75 |} 20-00] 20-50 | 16-75 | 22-00 19-75 
Beans yee eon 17-50 | 16-25) 17-75 | 16-25 | 12-75 | 18-50} 19-25 | 19-00 17-00 
Buckwheat.........:. 21-75 | 24-50 | 21-00 | 23-00 | 25-25 | 22-25 |) 20-50} 24-00 23-75 
Mixed grains.......... 34-25 | 34-00 | 24-00 | 36-00} 387-50 | 32-50) 30-00} 30-50 32-00 
centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. | centals. 
Potatoes ace ee rakes es 84-75 | 120-60 | 104-95 | 114-45 96-60 | 122-25 98-25 97-10 113-55 
Murhips, Cbs. -.n0 eee 195-00 | 202-00 | 175-45 | 195-60 | 268-85 | 215-85 | 247-50 | 215-60 220-50 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. j|tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover...... 1-78 1-80 1-65 1-45 2-10 1-50 1:35 1-55 1-65 
Foddericonnic. nace 4-64 8-75 9-20 9-50 9-50 8-00 6-50 7°55 8:55 
Alialiace saan. 2 oecre 2-30 5-00 3-50 = - - = = = 
New Brunswick— bush. | bush. | bush. |bush. bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 19-00 | 17-25} 12-00] 19-00] 17:50} 15-75} 15-25) 17-50 17-25 
ORS isn maten eran 27-75 | 30-50 | 22-50 | 31-50 | 30-25 | 29-50 | 25-00 | 30-75 28-75 
Barloyt® he tice useaak 23-00 | 23-75 | 22-00 | 24-75 | 26-75 | 23-75 | 17-00} 25-00 23-75 
17-00 16-50 15-00 14-75 14-75 15-00 12-75 14-25 15-00 
21-25 15-25 19-50 15-50 16-50 16:25 12-75 18-00 16-00 
22-75 22-75 19-50 20-75 25-00 22-75 22-25 25-00 23-50 
Mixed grains.......... 31-50 84°25 19-50 82-50 33°75 29-75 23-50 31-00 30-00 
centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. | centals. 
Potatoes shee cc sees 86-55 | 115-20 89-90 95-10 85-65 | 118-80 | 129-75 98-50 111-30 
EE UINIPS, OLC a2 ean ae: 164-50 | 205-50 | 150-25 | 175-00 | 183-25 | 176-50 | 174-75 | 198-65 172-25 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-39 1-48 1-60 1-50 1-40 1-20 0-90 1-50 1-35 
Fodder corn.......... 7-00 | 10-00 9-00 4-50 5-00 8-00 7:00 7-50 6-25 
Quebec— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush, | bush. bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 20-00 15-00 14-00 17-25 16°75 17-00 15°25 15-75 16°50 
Onis £75 ee ttn 80-25 | 22-75 | 21-75 | 27-25) 26-75 | 30-25 | 21-25 | 27-75 26-75 
Barley... cess heceees oo 26-50 20-00 18-50 24-00 22-75 25-25 21-25 22°75 23-00 
1 ee Ae ae OS ie 16-75 | 14-25 | 16-75 | 16-25 | 17-25 | 18-75 | 17-25} 15-50 17-00 
SAGs Motnaeine noes 16:50 | 14-00 | 12-00| 15-50] 15-00 | 17-00.) 14-75 | 14-25 15-25 
BOANS 1 ere ona e 22-00 17-75 15-00 17-00 19-75 18-00 18-75 17-00 17-50 


Buckwheat........:.. 24-75 | 19:00 | 16:50 | 20-75] 24-00 | 25-75 | 23-25 | 22-50 22-50 
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2.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1915 to 1922, with Decennial Averages for the years 1912-21—con. 


Ten year 
Field Crops. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919 1920. 1921, 1922. | average, 
1912-21. 
Quebec—con. bush.| bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Mixed grains.......... 29-75 | 20-25 | 21-25 |. 27-00 | 27-00} 29-25 | 24-00 | 26-75 26-50 
Max seed x ecke wen ani 12-00 | 10-50 8-25 | 11-25 9-75 | 11-50 | 11-50] 10-00 10-75 
Corn for husking......| 31-25 | 24-75 | 24-25 | 21-75 | 41-00 | 29-75 | 29-50] 28-00 28-50 
centals.|centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals.| centals.| centals. 
Potatoes. sss esc. Aan 89-85 78-60 48-00 88-20 | 108-90 | 111-30 97-50 82-35 93-45 
Turnips, etc..........| 154-10 | 182-50 | 112-25 | 147-75 | 158-75 | 164-65 | 159-50 | 158-15 148-60 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-26 1-75 1-71 1-50 1-50 1-25 0-95 1-35 1-35 
Fodder corn........+. 8-61 8-00 8-50 7-25 8-25 8-00 9-00 7-25 8-00 
AMRa lah. cy. ceccence ays oe 2-84 2-65 2:26 2-25 2-35 2-40 2-20 1-50 2-35 
Ontario— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Hall wheativ caja acas| meee: 21-25 21-50 19-50 24-30 24-30 22-00 21-90 23-00 
Spring wheat.......... 22-25 16-25 19-50 23-25 15-60 16-80 12-50 16-90 18-00 
All wheat......... 27-75 20-75 21-25 21-25 21-20 22-30 20-10 21-25 22-00 
CES iy ie Se ores ED bale 39-75 | 25-50 | 36-50 | 45-00 | 29-30 | 44-90 | 23-40] 38-20 35-50 
IRarleys.. 8555-1 aes: 34-25 23-00 31-00 36-75 23-10 34-40 22-00 32-20 29-75 
VOL homes Nace ehe 20-00 | 17-50 | 17-75 16:00 | 15-80] 17-70 | 14-50] 16-40 17-00 
i ieee een Se ae 17-75 | 14-25 | 16-75 | 21-00] 14-30 | 20-20] 13-60] 19-70 16-50 
Beans 4 eb hee 16-00 11-75 | 11-75 | 13-75 | 12-60] 16-70 | 16-10] 15-60 15-00 
Buekwheat. 2 144-< 5 21-75 14-50 18-75 20-50 22-80 2230 22-70 21-60 21-25 
Mixed grains..........| 40-00 26-00 37-75 44-25 31-40 44-20 26-20 38-50 36-00 
Hlax:seet vad cde een 12-50 9-25 | 13-00 | 12-25 9:40 | 10-70 8-90 | 10-70 12-50 
Corn for husking...... 58-50 37-25 37-25 66-75 68-60 53-00 54-00 46-50 56-25 
centals. |centals. | centals.| centals.| centals.| centals.| centals.| centals.| centals. 
Potatoes. pa etataceice 55-65 36-60 80-20 69-95 57-75 92-00 56-30 70-65 70-95 
Turnips sete. esse. cans 197-25 | 105-50 | 170-45 | 230-15 | 173-75 | 242-15 | 175-65 | 222-60 194-10 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-32 2-00 1:70 1-32 1-59 1-26 1-11 1-56 1-40 
Fodder corn.......... 10-63 6-50 7:54 10-35 10-05 10-39 11-44 10-06 9-90 
Sugar beets........... 7-83 4-75 8-40 | 10-00 9-80 | 11-37 9-45 9-20 9-40 
PAID fay: a=. eerie 2-72 3-00 2-74 2-28 2-14 2-45 2-58 2-84 2-45 
Manitoba— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush bush bush bush. bush 
Pallswheaten.t deci. sae 23-25 16-00 22-25 18-00 == = = = a 
Spring wheat.......... 24-75 11-00 16-75 16-25 14-25 13-90 11-15 19-25 16-25 
All wheat......... 24-75 11-00 16-75 16-25 14-25 13-90 11-15 19-25 16-25 
Oateee ot dae ten eee 38-50 33-50 30-25 31-75 31-25 30-75 22-27 40-25 31-75 
arleye Wea ete ie cen 29-50 20-00 22-50 25-25 19-25 21-00 18-87 29-75 23-25 
Rye BEC CON 18-00 18-50 17-25 16-25 13-75 15-50 13-83 16-75 15-00 
Mixed grains..........| 33-50 32-25 31-00 28-25 25-00 21-25 19-85 30-00 25-00 
Hlaxseed ene c scree 8-25 13-75 9-00 10-00 9-00 7-90 8-83 11-00 9-75 
centals.|centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centa’s. | centals. 
ROtatOeg es eee ancl 51-45 88-35 | 63-55 | 111-00 | 75-55 | 55-30] 92-30 | 96-00 85-65 
sMurnipswetCn...5.sn enimlopede 72-50 92-60 | 125-85 92-05 72-65 | 115-65 | 145-25 112-50 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-02 1-83 1-00 1-00 1-50 1-50 1-55 1-75 ; 1-45 
Fodder corn........... 2:63 2-75 4-86 5-50 6-80 4-40 7-20 7-50 5:75 
Akal icy keen ae, t.8.0) 1-36 2-75 2-07 2-25 2-20 2-00 2-59 2-60 2-25 
Saskatchewan— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. 
Spring wheat.......... 25-00 16-25 14-25 10-00 8-50 11-25 13-75 20-25 14-75 
SUSI et ete baceits Sea era 43-50 43-00 27-25 21-50 23-10 27-70 30-00 35-25 31-25 
Barley. aaernaee bape 31-75 27-00 21-00 17-00 18-20 20-25 26-75 29-00 23-00 
EUVC ite ee ore 28-25 24-00 18-75 11-50 10-50 14-70 11-25 18-00 15-75 
Peas Beeb ier tenk: Cinnes ee A 15-50 32-50 17-25 20-00 18-00 14-50 19-25 22-50 19-25 
Mixed grains..........| 25-25 35-00 32-00 21-00 35-00 33-50 30-00 29-25 30-75 
lax seedatiesut ee oh 13-25 12-25 6-25 5-00 4-80 5-00 7-50 8-75 9-50 
centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. 
Potatoes jencaee ose 66°15 93-45 79°85 69-75 | 102-00 76-50 | 105-90 72-25 91-05 
DurnipsnetCemans eee 116-50 | 126-50 77-75 | 112-85 | 128-85 | 150-50 84-75 | 112-25 145-90 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-39 2-35 1-42 1-15 1-05 1-40 1-60 1-40 1-40 
Fodder corn.......... 2-40 2-60 2-00 5-65 12-50 3-75 11-35 4-85 6-45 
Alfalian tapes eee 1-83 2°85 1-61 1-40 1-60 2-25 3-00 1-85 2-00 
Alberta— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
Haliw heat enend neue 31-25 30-25 20-50 15-00 15-75 18-75 17-25 13-00 21-25 
Spring wheat.......... 31-00 25-00 18-25 6-00 8-00 20-50 10-25 11-25 16-00 
AU syhieat. 2-2 se 31-00 25-00 18-25 6-00 8-00 20-50 10-35 11-25 16-25 
ORES 3 seeneet, ah hot 46-00 48-00 34-00 22-75 23-75 37-25 22-00 22-00 34-50 
Barley e-sacccknct 32-25 29-00 22-00 16-50 25-50 26-50 20-50 16-50 25-00 
IRVGe ttn ater a eee 23-50 24-50 20-50 17-25 14-00 21-25 9-00 10-25 16-00 
Peas Say oat ante nae 20-00 20-00 17-50 18-00 18-00 17-00 24-00 11-60 18-75 
Mixed grains.......... 37-25 | 30:00 | 25-75 | 21-50 | 36:25 | 30-00 | 22-75 | 25-50 28-25 
Dlaxiseedheae. sateacan 14:00 | 13-75 7:00 5-00 2-75 7-00 6-00 4-00 8-75 
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2.—Annual Average Yields per acre of Field Crops for Canada and by Provinces from 
1915 to 1922, with Decennial Averages for the years 1912-21—concluded. 


, 


Ten year 
Field Crops. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. | average, 
1912-21. 
Alberta—con. centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. 
FAGTALORS. Siyeddiete tere oct: 85:20 | 98-25 | 90-85 | 42-30 | 107-85 | 99-60] 95-10 | 65-75 91-80 
UBMs CLC, o nice wo 117-60 | 139-75 | 103-75 | 94-25 | 110-75 | 180-85 | 76-75 | 86-75 110-50 
tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 1-31 1-93 1-48 0-85 1-10 1-30 1-00 0-80 1-25 
HOGGEr CORN). aac ys os 3-42 2-56 1-00 5-50 5-58 4-25 10-00 5-25 5-25 
PAB Pad Sel akearetayaret 2-15 2-65 2-05 2-C0 2-00 2-25 1-75 2-20 2-25 
British Columbia— bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush bush. | bush. | bush. bush 
HPA Wew Hea tr, ce he ote opoize 33:00) |) 80-75) | .3le75 | 24-75 | 24-75 19-25 | 27-25 | 23-00 27-25 
Spring wheat.......... 32-50 | 31-00 | 28-50 | 22-00 | 22-60 18-75 | 24-50] 22-00 24-25 
All wheat.......: ale d2(onle woe CCal 29200) In 22-500) 2275 19-00 | 25-25 | 22-25 25-25 
6L-75 || 60-50} 538-75) 89°75 | 47-25 | 934-75 | 48°75.) -43-75 2-25 
40-25 | 45-75 | 29-25 | 26-50] 33-00 | 37-75 | 34-75 | 29-25 34-50 
29-75 33-75 23-75 21-50 23-00 26-00 25-00 25-75 26-50 
4C-00 | 50-00} 40-00} 21-50 | 36-50 | 36-00 | 34-00] 31-00 39-50 
centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals. |centals.| centals. 
148-35 | 113-40 | 99-90 | 136-80 | 102-00 | 99-60 | 105-60 | 120-00 117-75 
227-75 | 250-00 | 172-35 | 211-00 | 182-50 | 217-50 | 183-00 | 200-00 210-35 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Hay and clover....... 2-34 2-67.}) 1-85 1-90 1-50 2-00 2:30 1:65 2-25 
Moddercorns seen 12-62 10-00 7-00 10-10 11:50 | 11-50 9-85 | 11-00 10-25 
PMPALL A av. er ticle xevevs. ors 3-52 2:88 2-58 3°25 3-00 3-00 3°70 3-00 3-25 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—The total yields in the three Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) are finally estimated as follows: 
wheat 375,194,000 bushels from 21,223,448 acres, as compared with 280,098,000 
bushels from 22,181,329 acres in 1921; oats 289,660,000 bushels from 8,564,212 
acres, as compared with 284,147,500 bushels from 10,819,641 acres in 1921; barley 
53,612,000 bushels from 1,983,292 acres, as compared with 44,681,600 bushels from 
2,109,065 acres in 1921; rye 29,429,000 bushels from 1,926,117 acres, as compared 
with 19,109,700 bushels from 1,688,228 acres in 1921; and flaxseed 4,901,700 
bushels from 555,043 acres, as compared with 3,945,700 bushels from 516,972 acres 
in 1921. 


3.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the three Prairie 


Provinces, 1920-22. 


Provinces. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922 
acres. acres. acres. bush. bush. bush. 
Prairie Provinces— 
Wien be repeal. itereuere Sletes 16,841,174} 22,181,329) 21,223,448) 234,138,300] 280,098,000] 375,194,000 
Oats i kyRk Ate ie cide a Pate 10,070,476) 10,819,641 8,564, 212)| 314,297,000) 284,147,500] 289,660,000 
Barley cP weet seis eects 1,838,791 2,109,065 1,983,292) 40,760,500} 44,681,600} 58,612,C00 
USCIS esvete ttt Snr. arse koe 482,011 1,688, 228 1,926, 117 8,273,600) 19,109,700} 29,429,000 
EN AXGOOG mpelacaie wavetresel tree 1,391,076 516,972 555, 043 7,588, 800 3,945,700 4,901,700 
Manitoba— 
WHOA boron veye deleteveis: wtvelone oe 2,705,622 3,501,217 3,125,556]| 37,542,000} 39,054,000} 60,051,000 
(OE EVER adie OLAS acta ne Saree 1, 873,954 2,226,376 1,851, 608)| 57,657,000} 49,442,500} 74,433,000 
Bale yirraataa ea sei kcaNe 839, 078 1,043, 144 968,783]| 17,520,000} 19,681,600) 28,863,000 
RVC Faeries ceive a amet Att 148, 602 257,793 421,603 2,318, 600 3,564, 700 7,078,000 
NIMES efover It" ihn peas ee 146,455 61,689 66, 680 1, 157, 800 544, 700 734, 000 
Saskatchewan— 
WWHe cite cuatvn atte oste ecaralers 10,061,069) 13,556,708) 12,332,297|| 113,135,300] 188,000,000} 250, 167,000 
Oat Siaea 8 outa waa eeintas 5, 106, 822 5,681,522 5,098, 104|| 141,549,000} 170,513,000) 179,708,000 
IB ATIC SG cess Atte aitttonsreie she are 519,014 497,730 636,456!| 10,501,500) 18,348,000} 18,511,000 
ECV OU tanec! Ait ire Ga eis chee es 172,449 1, 208, 299 900,931 2,535,000} 13,546,000) 16,164,000 
PAKS OO Maa tart chew ass cierreahe 1,140,921 426, 849 466,177 5,705, 000 38, 230, 000 4,079,000 
Alberta— 
VINCE ts ethers (7 Siiecaist oters 4,074,483 5,123,404 5,765,595|| 83,461,000} 53,044,000} 64,976,000 
MUS a rsa a apesuvovetn enniaraket tone 3,089,700 2,911, 748 1,614, 500)| 115,091,000} 64, 192, 000 35,519, 000 
DB aRlOV ecards date elebncioard. oe 480,699 568,191 878,053]| 12,739,000} 11,657,000 6, 238,000 
EER Wea dove ots tonate Alerelonsasievetelels 160,960 222,136 603,583) 3,420,000} 1,999,000} 6,187,000 
PARROT |. Solos ture sin cae 103, 700 28,434 22,186 726,000 171, 000 88,700 
ee a a | re ek 
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4.—Total Areas and Values of Field Crops in Canada, 1917-22. 


AREAS. 

Provinces. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

acres acres acres. acres acres acres 
Canada y-30 eo 42,602,288] 51,427,190] 53,049,640) 52,830,865] 59,635,346] 57,189,681 
(POE vishandes aca nsereee 491,210 488,180 526, 628 536,105 552, 184 543,069 
INOVanscOtlacen. cesses: 752,980 910,387 1,011,144 919,547 807, 858 789, 096 
New Brunswick........... 888, 125 1,188,200 1,335,118 1, 253, 834 1,171,305 1, 205, 817 
Quebed- bine ocne coke ceteris 5,778, 139 8,201,362} - 7,973,021 7,905,987 8,051,989 7,435,300 
Ontario eng ctake se ote 8,233,500} 10,000,063 9,915,884! 10,108,272) 10,075,073) 10,258,613 
Mamnitobacee sos ere csutin ta 4,837,660 6,325, 150 6,344,318 6,020,310 7,421,786 6, 747, 240 
Saskatchewan............. 14,678,042} 16,332,872| 17,430,554] 17,347,901] 21,774,483] 19,833,167 
Alberta d ot dow ane eee 6,692,616 7,739,391 8,170,971 8,389,521 9,417,870) 10,005,623 
British Columbia..:...... 250,016 241,585 342,002 349,388 362,798 371, 756 

VALUES. 

$ | $ $ $ $ $ 
Ganadas: 5.5. .castoccdeute 1,144,636,450|1,372,935,970|1,537,170,100]1,455,244,050| 931,863, 670| 962,293,200 
P Esland 6 Sie tarics. 16,530,000} 16,277,800) 22,367,400) 18,530,400} 14,202,970} 10,889,800 
INova Scotiacs. 25 cene ses 23,313,400} 42,486,200] 63,357,000) 47,846,550} 29,556,400} 24,140, 400 
New Brunswick........... 24,404,200} 42,891,270) 53,134,400} 46,357,300} 388,325,400} 31,979,000 
@uvebec. Paces cameos 143,197,900) 276,776,900] 309,963,000} 330,251,000} 219,154,000] 165,159,600 
Ontario is ioc eho 251,095,100) 384,013,900) 383,573,900) 375,746,900} 239,627,400] 222,599,400 
Manitoba :5cers + acces sion 137,470,750) 180,507,500) 182,097,200} 133,989,900} 72,135,500} 98,078,000 
Saskatchewan............. 349,488,200) 299,362,100] 340,029,800) 271,213,000] 215,635,000] 296, 227,200 
Ailbertareecr ccc ene 176, 965,800) 113,072,700] 158,044,400} 204,291,500) 82,780,000) 94,946,800 
British Columbia......... 12,171,100) 17,547,600) 24,603,600} 27,017,500} 20,447,000) 18,273,000 


In Table 5 is given a comparison of the quantity and value of the 1922 and 
1921 crops. Taking the field crops as a whole, the total value in 1922 is greater than 
in 1921 by 3:3 p.c., the increase being caused by larger quantities to the extent of 
20-4 p.c., offset by lower prices to the extent of 17-1 p.c. 


5.—Field Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1921 and 1922. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value at Actwal  |Increase(+)} higher (++) | larger (++) 


Field Crops. Value, prices of Value, or de- or or 
1922. 1921. 1921. crease (—).| lower (—) |smaller (—) 
prices. quantities. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pall Wheat. .2.5cccsc cess ce: 19,059 19,335 15,846 | + 3,218] — 276 | + 38,489 
Sprinsiwheabeweaes- come ee 320, 360 804, 664 227,090 | + 98,270 | + 15,696} + 77,574 
All wheat. a 339,419 323,999 242,936 | + 96,483 | + 15,420} + 81,063 
Oatsr eine ence oeioanare 185,455 167,021 146,395 | + 389,060} -+ 18,484] + 20,626 
IBADIO Wises cee ne accra 33,335 83, 100 28,254] + 5,081 — 442); + 5,528 
VO dean eee oSah eee 18,703 23,309 15,399 |} + 3,304] — 4,606) + 7,910 
Peas 33 sere coe win eee ere 6,141 6, 720 5,439 | + 702) — 579 | + 1,281 
IB CANS tks Hae ee ates 38,714 3,780 8,156} + 558 | — 66) + 624 
Buckwheat 1 RR Ters eMC ate tess ttlotets 8,140 8, 634 7,285 + 855 - 494 + 1,349 
Mixed @rains 2 s.ct0c 0% es 16,501 17,179 13,902 + 2,599 — 678 + 3,277 
Blaxseed’.. Wise eae cosas 8,639 7.22 5,938 | + 2,701} + 1,427) + 1,274 
Cornfor husking e.ccnntece 11,510 11,452 PAB —_ 807} + 58 - 865 
Potatoes ys see severe eerie 50,320 71,354 82,148 | — 31,828 | — 21,034} — 10,794 
Turnips,ete-neen cees eee cee 23, 886 29, 462 26, 620 — 2,734 — 5,576 + 2,842 
Hay an! CLOV.OEs seas chee 194,950 341,342 267, 764 — 72,814 —146, 392 + 73,578 
Grain Nay wasn eee eee 20,910 18,239 14,476 | + 6,484] + 2,671] + 3,763 
JA Mfalliaz 2.25 att merece tine 10, 295 16, 088 13,211 — 2,916 — 5,793 + 2,877 
Hodder ‘cornewee.ct otha 29,198 41,447 44, 881 — 15,683 | — 12,249 — 8,484 
Sugar: bests {o.....herce eee 1,500 1, 238 1,742 _ 242} + 262 - 504 
Totalss..cc0%5 tna 962,616 | 1,122,258 931,863 | + 30,753 | —159,637 | -+ 190,390 
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Quality of Grain Crops, 1913-1922.—Table 6 gives the average weight 
per measured bushel for each of the principal grain crops from 1913 to 1922, with 
the ten-year average for the period 1912-1921. 


The table shows that in 1922 fall wheat, 59-91 Ib., whilst superior to 1921 was 
slightly below the ten-year average of 60 Ib. The weight was above the ten-year 
average for five and below it for six years. For spring wheat, 60-31 Ib., the quality 
was better than in 1921, 58-10 lb., and also better than the average, 58-94 Ib. The 
weight was above average for five years and below it for six years. For all wheat 
the weight in 1922, 60-24 lb., was higher than in 1921, 58-11 lb., and higher than 
the average 59-18 lb. It was above average in eight years and below it in three 
years. Oats, 35-68 lb., were above 1921, 32-97 lb., and above the average of 34-96 
Ib. They were above average in seven years and below in four years. Barley, with 
a weight in 1922 of 47-66 lb., was above 1921, 46-05 lb., and above average, 47-13 
lb. ‘It was above average in seven years and below average in four years. For the 
remaining crops the decennial averages were as follows, the number of times the 
average was exceeded being placed within brackets: peas 59-72 lb. (8); beans 
59-60 Ib. (7); buckwheat 47-69 lb. (5); mixed grains 44-47 lb. (7); flax 54-62 (8); 
corn for husking 55-95 Ib. (6). 


6.—Quality of Grain Crops as indicated by Average Weight per measured bushel, 


1913-22 

Ten-year 
Crop. 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | average, 
1912-21. 

lb lb lb lb lb Ib. Ib Ib lb Ib Ib 
Halle wheab itt ss.2ciiscces : 60-25} 59-61) 59-71) 59-52} 59-37) 61-19} 61-20) 60-14] 58-77) 59-91 60-00 
SPLINE SWHEA Tce caves sae 60-37] 59-46] 60-31] 56-51) 59-48) 58-69} 58-53) 59-07] 58-10) 60-31 58-94 
PAULIWMEAE acer ana cae en 60-34] 59-49] 60-19] 57-10) 59-46] 59-44) 59-12) 59-35] 58-11) 60-24] ~ 59-18 
PUES ihre sie eee ey Retemicteseiaver 36-48} 35-31] 36-61) 33-86] 83-55} 35-61] 34-16) 35-62] 32-97) 35-68 34-96 
Barlevamept ata rains cfee-e 48-41) 47-22) 48-26] 45-66) 46-97] 47-24] 46-32] 47-62] 46-05] 47-66 47-13 
ECV Own tn teere cess 55-66] 55-47) 56-32) 54-95) 53-44! 55-60] 55-09] 55-44] 55-06] 55-71 55-19 
EES St eee Seamer Alam sete 60-00} 60-53) 60-74] 59-88] 59-81] 59-93) 59-60] 60-44! 59-42) 60-08 59-72 
TETRA egg Reicha ie eet 59-70} 60-21) 59-61] 60-00} 59-70} 58-67] 59-99] 59-73} 59-30] 59-39 59-60 
Bvekwheatcaa.scenscigeskics 50-32) 48-20} 48-02) 46-35) 46-49] 47-41] 47-23) 47-95] 47-35) 47-80 47-69 
Mixed prains.. sc sieves 2 oo. 44-74) 45-51] 44-98) 43-13] 44-41] 46-39] 44-83] 44-65) 41-62) 44-33 44-47 
Hilaxseedi en. is At Aids sess 55-79) 52-49) 55-28) 54-99) 54-73) 53-72] 55-14] 54-79] 54-34] 55-04 54-62 
Corn for husking........... 56-27] 56-62] 56-32] 56-51] 56-18} 53-97 - | 56-45] 55-56) 55-45 55-95 


Average Values of Farm Land.—The average value of the occupied farm 
lands of Canada, which includes both improved and unimproved land, together ' 
with dwelling houses, barns, stables and other farm buildings, is shown in Table 7 
to have been $40 per acre in 1922, as compared with $40 in 1921, $48 in 1920, $46 
in 1919, $41 in 1918, $38 in 1917, $36 in 1916 and $35 in 1915. By provinces, the 
value for 1922 is highest in British Columbia, viz., $120. In the other provinces 
the average values of farm lands per acre are reported as follows for 1922: Ontario 
$64; Quebec $58; Prince Edward Island $45; Nova Scotia $34; New Brunswick 

and Manitoba $32; Saskatchewan $28 and Alberta $24. The average values in 
1922 of orchard and fruit lands, including buildings, etc., in the fruit growing 
districts of Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia are estimated as follows: 
Nova Scotia $93 ($117); Ontario $127 ($137); British Columbia $320 ($300). 
The figures within brackets represent the averages for 1921. 
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7.—Average Values per acre of Occupied Farm Lands in Canada, as estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1908-10, 1914-22. 


Provinces. 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 

Camada............005 31 32 33 37 35 36 38 41 46 48 40 40 
Pe Islandia 34 32 31 39| 38 39 44 44 51 49 46 45 
Nova Scotia.........- 25 31 25 28 28 34 34 36 41 43 35 84 
New Brunswick....... 21 24 19 26 22 29 29 35 32 35 28 32 
MWEDEC oes «is yen ineiesiee 42 43 43 47 51 52 53 57 72 70 59 58 
MONGATION «cutee a scnpiaten 47 50 48 54 52 53 55 57 66 70 63 64 
Manitoba.........:-+- 27 29| "29 32 30 32 31 32 35 39 35 32 
Saskatchewan.......-. 20 22 22 24 24 23 26 29 32 32 ool) 228 
(Apex Gateg ere tier esse 18 Z0|) wee 21 23 22 27 28 29 32 28 24 
British Columbia..... 76 73 74| 150] 125| 119| 149) 149) 174 igi), AeAls PAY 


Orchard and Fruit Lands, 1922: Nova Scotia, $93 ($117 in 1921); Ontario, $197 ($137 in 1921); British 
Columbia, $320 ($300 in 1921). 


2.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


Numbers of Farm Animals.—In Table 8 are given by provinces the numbers 
of each description of farm live stock in Canada for the year 1922, as compared 
with 1921, according to estimates made jointly by the statistical authorities of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments.'! The total number of horses in Canada 
on June 15, 1922, was estimated at 3,648,871, as compared with 3,813,921 in 1921. 
Mules numbered 9,202, as against 10,424; milch cows 3,745,804, as against 3,131,832} 
ather cattle 5,974,065, as against 6,469,273; total cattle 9,719,869, as against 
10,207,105; sheep 3,263,525, as against 3,675,857; swine 3,915,684, as against 
3,8£4,895 and poultry (all deseriptions) 42,930,562, as against 37,185,793. All 
descriptions of farm live stock show, therefore, a decrease as compared with 1921, - 
excepting milch cows and swine, both of which have slightly increased. The decrease 
is most marked in the case of sheep, which have declined in number by 412,332 
since 1921 and by 457,258 since 1920. By provinces, horses have increased only in 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and British Columbia. Milch cows have 
increased in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Alberta, 
which show a decrease. Total cattle show increases in Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, but decreases in the other prov- 
inces. Sheep have declined in all provinces, except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
the decrease being most marked in Alberta, where the number has fallen from 
523,599 to 260,366. Swine show a decrease in all the eastern provinces, but an 
increase in the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia. Poultry have increased 
in all the provinces, except Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


1 Statistics of the number and value of the various descriptions of farm live stock, collected at the 
decennial censuses since 1871, will be found in the ‘‘Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada,”’ im- 
mediately following the Table of Contents. 
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—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1921-1922. 


Classification. Horsss;: Stallions, Mares and Geldings, 2 years old and over: Colts and Fillies, under 
2 poate: Carrie: Bulls for breeding; Milech Cows; Calves, under 1 year; Steers, 2 years old and over; 
All other cattle. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. Provinces. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. _ No. 
Canada— Nova Seotia— 
Horses— Horses— 
Stalliondecc ee. sins on 42,811 46, 682 Stallions sansa ice 974 1,124 
Meres Pannen aes inca 1,746,580 1,689,519 Mini es teeer et enrer 32,000 81,599 
Geldings i227. Ja. 55s. 1,545,002 1,514,159 Geldings. ssn. sees ss 24,603 23,425 
Colts od flliestasscs 479,528 398,511 Colts and fillies....... 3,189 2,766 
Vio} 02) Is es Ren ee 3, 813,921 3,648, 871 Bota ete ve 61,321 58,914 
Cattle— 
IMMlosmenr cseatret ome 3 10, 424 9,202 BUMS avon ert Seria aree 5,065 4,750 
k Mileh cows......5...-- 143,780 144, 937 
‘ Galles fas Gee ee tte 68, 137 59,486 
Cattle— SLeers tye. wea eor tien. 38,080 34,589 
IBollscay.. ees earns Beovoue 278,570 Other cattle.....:..... 78, 230 75,940 
Milch"cowses..c758 0 0. 3, 737, 832 3, 745, 804 
Walvesonsawe et oes PGYA YR Y3 DL LOOe otal saan ss 333, 292 319,702 
Stecrsae soe eee et 881,123 803, 900 
Other cattle. 055.054 2,981,046 | 2,721,443 a 
Sheep arena ees. 324, 260 329, 345 
SOGAL eee mts cis, 10, 207,105 9,719, 869 
Swihe ws eer comes c cse 52,064 47,504 
SOE tives. tisataereete mo 4 3,675,857°| 3,263,525 
: “ Poultry— 
TONS ean. A ee 708, 753 910,205 
SWinewyn, fae re 3,854,895 | 3,915,684 Turkeys... .csmcca sec 7, 853 9,519 
- Geese aes has 13,460 17,311 
Ducks saves tose 10,678 12,770 
Poultry— 
UL On Gee teed Aree orm ton 34,340,474 | 39,434, 873 otal Wace whines 740,744 949, 805 
ARULK CY Sits oN ao wna ne 1,199,494 1,590, 281 
Geese an mr 883, 690 947 , 269 
Wucks sage Waren 762,135 958,139 ||INew Brunswick— 
Horses— ! 
BL Oba re ton sce 37,185,793 | 42,930,562 Stallionsee sensor 3,011 3,324 
Mares er reaer ence 34,702 35, 810 
Rabbits (British Col- Geldingss-- ees... 28,093 27,307 
Winbia/ only) seer 65,789 51,623 Colts and fillies....... 4,152 3,711 
otal sekencr se 69,958 70, 152 
P. E. Island— 
Horses— Cattle— 
Seallionsa. Maes sty tee 88 67 Bil Se ee eae 9,954 9,440 
Maresh serene ieee re 8 14,515 16, 875 Milch cows...........- 139,655 146, 054 
Geldings) 2et.dn wc; 13,140 12,622 Calves: ieee ee 58, 845 61, 874 
Colts and fillies,...... 3,568 3,266 Stcersc one 22,877 25,934 
Other eattle.......2... 64,715 59, 813 
A Gt al eerste. 31,311 3?, 830 
Notalaeea tetas ets 295, 446 303,115 
Cattle— 
[27 UE seat Meo aiasn ateaae 3,195 2,744 
Milch cows............ 55,022 [SIHIBA|| ISS Macaardbaccneeore ie. 236,951 236,031 
Caves seer ane aR ee od 29,878 24,062 
Steeis.. NS <2 258 7, 043 BMC Shiti@y oopsonucosome neces 89,337 85, 260 
Other cattle. BE II A cit 43, 057 59,979 
Poultry— ; 
od Reh 77 ar ere ae 138,195 143,942 JaKS ieee Gee cee 679,542 1,168,619 
ARUP KEV Stinak eaeee ae ss 29,452 44,282 
Geese) ha aan see sss 22,585 25,057 
ish0ls7) OBegAo eae eee aemae 131,763 105,703 MD icles eet yeetes sede 11, 826 13,538 
Oval eater se 743,405 | 1,251,496 
RSA OSS clues Te esos 42,447 37,351 
Quebec— 
Poultry— Horses— 
Blouse weak Mees 647,088 781,745 Stallions rae. «es 7, 264 7, 883 
PUT KC YS... ee ccg ead «vs 4,153 12,751 INCH leege ORD ela DIO RCo 197,546 lee 
(Chae re oer 27,069 34, 882 Goldingsh. yess scenes! 167,173 155, 42 
IDWS A eetasare ooators 11, 133 16,295 Colts and fillies....... 34,976 27,976 
otal 2 Mess: 689, 443 845,673 BO tal seen vai 406,959 368,590 
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8.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1921-1922—con. 


Provinces. 


Quebec—concluded 
Cattle— 
Bullssunsre eden ssa 


Calves sees 
Sbeerst ae ene 
Other cattle........... 


EL ONS 3,5 scotia ag 


Calves ttn ae een 
Steers....... Pes eidese cance 
@therieattle.; sean 


FELONS rich etter rncaiets 


Manitoba— 

Horses— 
Stallsonsieaacc eine oer 
IMATeshe erence ee 
Geldings 7 cies nr: 


Bulls: sod dnccee eee acetara 


Calves sick acne see 
SLSErsac ene cere 


131,361 


112, 863 


1921. 1922. " Provinces. 
No. No. 
Manitoba—concluded 
Swite es th een e 
105,041 99,924 
1,040,389 | 1,006,992 |} Poultry— 
441,701 384,561 IONS )5y dtm teers 
66, 533 49,248 shunkeysrc nc aeeeeee 
399, 730 317,665 Geese, a: nia Sao 
| Dueksian1. ee eeeeae 
2,053,394] 1,858,390 
ee otaleaiy eae iee 
1,006,617 990,918 ||Saskatchewan— 
Horses— 
Stallions: peewee oneer 
833,920 728,926 Mares-t Joga mae nee 
Geldings tea nee 
Colts and fillies....... 
3,476,729 | 6,117,723 
146, 004 206, 659 Ova Ne Seen ae 
129, 864 125, 247 
80,618 GS, i678: | alulesiy: arse epee pence oer 
3,833,215 | 6,518,302 || Cattle— 
Ses ES ea aE al Bulls. Mente onose cocci 
Malehicowssesacmecte: 
Gal viesisg (8c aeek 
3,665 3,569 Bleorg cack ter some aie 
353, 075 350,998 Other cattle....5...... 
272,087 272,442 
65,410 58, 843 Toth lene Sere 
694, 237 685, 852 2 
pa S|) AS INSS Dong gononaeensesoase 
67,759 69,077 f 
1, 204-2970)" “122355665: || SWwalOss 54/2 casts tee. 
651,532 626,353 
249,099 234,049 || Poultry— 
717,453 671,037 Tens adsense ace 
Murkeyse.csesceek aoe 
2,890,113 | 2,836,181 Gebsesatin. cane een 
Ducks aan cna 
1,081, 828 986,617 otal: asia eetes 
Alberta— 
1,563,807 | 1,553,434 || Horses— 
Stallions, aeacceoreer 
Mares.itaeaa sentence 
10,389,852 | 12,740, 844 Geldings. sidaaan-cees 
991,377 336,447 Colts and fillies....... 
413,219 446, 487 
863,758 440,539 ‘Lota assert. tee 
11,458,206 | 13,964,317 || Cattle— 
Bulls ees aaapech troars 
Milehvcowsteesen sess 
Calvesx in Sa en 
1,500 5,020 teers 7, suse ee kee 
191,159 173,590 Other ecattle........... 
173, 433 154,389 
53, 697 41, 633 Totala.s aah oo 
419,789 374, 632 
Sheep.s.ceceueok en tea. 
20, 493 17,708 
251,799 252,245 Swine. sde.. eoehtttoc ee 
191,979 173,324 
83, 567 75,810 |} Poultry— 
269,921 221, 653 IH. Ons. «ose ean 
Murkeys eases 
817,759 740,740 OS0..0 5 tnteroe anes 
—_— Dicks snd pews dees 
Totalsiss. eves! 


1921. 1922. 
No. No. 
224,704 935,214 

3,449,598 | 3,250,990 
172,830 210,709 
72,847 73, 833 
61,015 76,576 
3,756,290 | 3,612,108 
13,612 13,892 
505,905 508, 416 
487,813 489, 162 
161,948 132,032 . 
1,169,278 | 1,143,502 
10,111 8,907 
32, 405 33, 423 
421,706 456, 006 
389, 126 398, 240 
167,478 173, 668 
552,617 541,449 
1,563,332 | 1,602,786 
188, 021 191,937 
432,776 563,069 
9,051,788 | 7,705,102 
255,923 419, 063. 
109, 365 121,530 
136,933 210, 255 
9,554,009 | 8,455,950 
11, 848 11,009 
398,015 372, 655 
360, 362 358, 069 
146, 285 121,583 
916,510 863,316 
36,964 36, 294 
423, 838 392,037 
441, 806 393, 502 
246, 446 205,058 
705,148 626,151 
1,854,202 | 1,653,042 
523,599 260,366 
574,318 623, 188 
4,534,042 | 4,908,543 
283.346 337, 336 
83,363 89,724 
62, 814 86,536 
4,963,565 | 5,422,139 
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8.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1921-1922—concluded. 


Provinces. 1921. 1922. Provinces. 1921. - 1922. 
No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— British Columbia—con. 

Horses— DSHGCeD wtp aenne tla k oats 51,457 49,745 
Stallions esas neces 849 794 | 
MATES A cscten eemiaseie 19,108 22,268 
Geldinesns sees oe 18,298 21,320 
Colts and fillies....... 6,303 6,701 Swine secant ee 41,522 41,738 

EROtAI aso ca sioats 44,558 51,083 
Poultry— 
HHOense Ei cweieaeote 1,403,082 | 1,851,102 
313 295 plturiceyg eee mses sist ats 8,556 13,515 
-- Geese eee acentise 11,918 13,198 
WMuCKS Ae Sac ote Re ne 23,360 32,957 
4,496 5,210 | 
57,973 60, 255 A Otalen erst eae 1,446,916 | 1,910,772 
48,728 48,750 | 
150,175 147,756 
——_—___ |__| Rabbits................. 65, 789 51,623 
HL OUSI ne: Seatac rcreicts 261,372 261,971 


In Table 9 are given in summary form the numbers of farm live stock for 
Canada and by provinces for the years 1917-22. For numbers of live stock for 
various years back to 1871, see the ‘Statistical Summary of the Progress of Can- 
ada,” immediately following the Table of Contents. 


9.—Estimated Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1917-22. 


Live stock. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
~Canada— 
NEOTSOS Hes eae sees ae 3,412,749 3,609, 257 3, 667,369 3,400,352 3,813,921 3,648, 871 
MIC heCOWSiis, oasaucieeces cae 3, 202, 283 3,538, 600 3,548,437 3,504, 692 3,737, 832 3,745, 804 
Opheneattle. cc amensen.cece 4,718, 657 6, 507, 267 6, 536, 574 6, 067, 504 6,469,273 5,974, 065 
Total cattle........... 7,920,940] 10,045,867} 10,085,011 9,572,196] 10,207,105 9,719, 869 
Sleeper shakes nk ose 2,369,358 3,052,748 3,421,958 3,720, 783 3,675, 857 3,263,525 
RS WWATLO farts Rcbieaioe oie se nse 3,619,382 4,289, 682 4,040,070 3,516,587 3,854,895} 3,915,684 
Prince Edward Island— 

BPEL ONSOS aera ete sais ores ster.s = 38,948 32,620 34,576 85, 569 31,311 32, 830 
MCh Cowse cs setetins oes 46,032 41,429 45, 662 49,932 55,022 51,613 
Other cattle. sm e.saos ley: 54,970 69, 092 79, 815 89,211 83,173 92,329 

Motalicattletannn.ce 101,002 110,521 125,477 139, 148 138,195 143,942 
Sheep, sistas vs nwa 90,573 73,046 114,955 128,529 131,763 105,703 
SWING. ceatee tae eereseuele 85, 236 40,814 49,510 49,917 42,447 37,351 

Nova Scotia— 

DOLSES as detieaaih sistent os 64,193 70,101 69,589}. 67,583 61,321 58,914 
Wile hi COW Ses ale te sfelersidt aie 131, 442 157, 829 162, 230 170,308 143,780 144, 937 
(Od 012) Otek no (eee 135, 046 249,422 243, 831 228,153 189,512 174,765 

Mhotsl cattler..cceccee 266, 488 407,251 406,061 398,461 333, 292 319,702 
Bheepyree ccs et ahaceba cn 200,979 259, 847 261,529 403,567 824, 260 329,345 
WAN Oe seoavatra eon ciceiraie eee 49, 850 68, 238 69,982 57,950 52,064 47, 504 

New Brunswick— 

EVOTROG IER See indiana ach 65, 169 66,590 77, 828 err ey 69,958 70,152 
Milehcowseesohencbicccens 100, 221 120, 123 153,058 147,760 139,055 146, 054 
Other cattle. 1. a2 seman os 89,456 166, 624 211,964 185, 228 156,391] . 157,061 

Potal cattle a. ns.e0rs 189,677 286,747 365, 022 332,988 295,446 303,115 
SIG op AREA tes is dae 103, 877 140,015) © 212,745 280, 090 236,951 236,031 
Sh O US AeA AG GRP RATER GAT 69, 269 79, 814 104,939 92,925 89,337 85, 260 

Quebec— ‘ 

IELOUSES i crtdaiecs asides cs 379, 276 496, 811 463,902 433,199 406, 959 368, 590 
IMEICH COWSs oe onc tives co 911,023 1,163, 865 1,056, 347 1,030, 809 1,040,389 1,006,992 
Other cattle 958,010 1,245, 819 1,213, 297 1,101,403 1,013,005 851,398 

Total cattle 1, 869,033 2,409, 684 2,269,644 2,132, 212 2,053,394 1, 858, 390 


LEED: ss. «bie. toes é 849, 148 959,070] 1,007,425] 1,031,982} 1,006,617 990,918 
Gains, 5 Misreckgoars sda watcha “he 712,087 997, 255 935,425 836,431 833,920 728,926 
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9.—KEstimated Numbers of Farm Live Stock in Canada, 1917-22—concluded. 


Live stock. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ontario— S 
ELOTSGS Scones ae eee 887, 246 732,977 719,569 704, 640 694, 237 685, 852 
Milehicowsarea neces 1,082,119 1,097, 039 1,141,016 1,176,010 1, 204, 270 1, 235, 665 
Othercattlo aancte mee ace 865, 947 1,770, 683 1,786,175 Ll, Sle 1,685, 843 1,600,516 
Total cattle 1,947,966 2, 867, 722 2,927,191 2,881, 827 2,890, 113 2,836,181 
DHGED tana an meena 595,477 972,341 1,101,740 1,129, 084 1,081, 828 986,617 
Swine. ade ec eave eae 1,236,064] 1,656,386] 1,695,487) 1,614,356 1,563, 807} 1,553,434 
Manitoba— 
LONSES Shadi emer steen ccc 324,175 384,772 379, 356 356, 628 419,789 374, 632 
Milchicows-e sectenneeee 202,177 225, 659 227, 872 221,785 251,799 252, 245 
Other cattle.....6.5 205.5 357, 870 521, 240 553, 899 536, 189 565, 960 488,495 
Motaliesttleysnssacacss 560, 047 746, 899 781,771 757, 974 817,759 740,740 
TSINCOD ee tet ee bere ane ee, poe 80,588 136,782 167,170 156,716 131,361 112, 863 
Swan Sacr eee ee aie 175,013 284, 596 261, 542 212,542 224,704 235,214 
Saskatchewan— 
Horses) Satie iehrs dacer 880, 301 990, 0C9 1,078, 452 939, 805 1,169,278 1, 143, 502 
IMileh cowshe eee nee ee 354, 430 352,989 374, 062 354, 507 421,706 456, 006 
Othericattles: sn ee 856, 687 926,342 1,005,501 969, 555 1, 141,626 1, 146,780 
Motalieattle. pw. seer 1, 211,690 1,279,331 1,379, 563 1,324, 062 1.563, 332 1,602,786 
Sheep eee LIE oe ee 127, 892 134,177 146,911 160,918 188,02! 191,937 
SWin@saase- nick kcerdon 573,938 521, 240 432,367 321,900 432,776 563, 069 
Alberta— 
Horses erie eereee oe. 718,317 791, 246 800, 380 741, 851 916,510 863, 316 
Milehteowsrnsccea make: 325, 861 328,702 336,596 305, 607 423,838 392,037 
Otherieattles cease 1,209, 433 1,362, 880 1, 247,448 1, 050, 334 1, 430, 364 1,261, C05 
Motalreattlenen.cesctes 1,535, 294 1,691,582 1,584,044 1,355,941 1, 854, 202 1, 653, 042 
Bheépr eater coe ee 276, 966 332,179 364, 498 383,424 523,599 260, 366 
SWilGiceme nome ee 730, 237 601,534 445, 858 286,556 574,318 623, 188 
British Coltumbia— 
Horses. . és Eo cinve aan 55,124 44,131 43,717 44,070 44,558 51, 083 
Milch cows. Listas Aveo 49,005 50,965 51,594 53,974 57,973 60, 255 
@thericattlesss- eee ee 191,338 195, 165 194, 644 195,614 203,399 201,716 
Total cattle 240,343 246, 130 246, 238 249,588 261,372 261,971 
Sheep eee ee eee 43, 858 45,291 44,985 46,473 51,457 49,745 
SIAL eR cnc OR eae 37,688 39, 805 44,960 44,010 41,522 41,738 


Values of Farm Live Stock and of Wool.—The average values for horses 
and cattle in 1922 (Tables 10 and 11) showed a further fall, as compared with the 
extraordinary drop reported in 1921, as compared with 1920. With exceptions in 
one or two of the eastern provinces, the fall was general, but was most accentuated 
in the Prairie Provinces. Only in the case of sheep and swine was there some 
small recovery. For Canada as a whole, horses under one year averaged $34, as 
against $38 in 1921; horses one year to under three years $70, against $79; and 
horses three years old and over $111, against $123. Cattle under one year were 
$11, against $12; cattle one year to under three years $25, against $26; cattle three 
years old and over $38, against $39. For all descriptions the average value per 
head for Canada was as follows: horses $72, as against $83 in 1921; milch cows 
$48, against $51; other cattle $26, against $28; all cattle $35, against $37; sheep 
$8 against $6, and swine $15, against $14. For swine per 100 lb. live weight the 
average is $10, the same as in 1921. 


The price of wool shows some increase, as compared with the low record of 
1921, the average prices in 1922 for Canada being 17 cents per lb. unwashed, and 
24 cents per lb. washed, as against 14 and 22 cents respectively in 1921. 


Applying the average values per head to the numbers as returned in June last, 
it is possible to calculate approximately, as is done in Table 12, the total value 
of farm live stock in Canada for the year 1922, as compared with 1921, in brackets, 
as follows: Horses $264,043,000 ($314,764,000); milch cows $179,141,000 ($190,- 
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203,000); other cattle $156,441,000 ($183,647,000); all cattle $335,582,000 ($373,- 
850,000); sheep $24,962,000 ($23,308,000); swine $57,300,000 ($54,042,000). 
Thus, the estimated total value of these descriptions of farm live stock amounted 
to $681,887,000, as compared with $765,964,000 in 1921, $1,046,717,000 in 1920 
and $903,686,000 in 1916. 


10.—Average Values of Farm Animals and of Wool, as estimated by Crop Correspond- 


ents, 1916-22. ad 
Horses eae Bee Wool per lb. 
wine 
‘Provinces. 1 year Milch 1 yeai ee 
Under| to es cows.| Under] to aa aed Sheep. Un- 
ae saiger and ¥ ae nnee and |weight. washed. Washed. 
years |(O7e2 vyears.| Over: 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadar. oc. 1916 54 109 160 70 20 43 63 12 10 0-37 0-50 
1917 57 116 167 84 24 52 Ca 17 15 0-59 0-75 
1918 56 112 162 87 25 57 88 16 16 0-62 0-80 
1919 55 108 161 92 20 56 83 16 15 0-55 0-70 
1920 49 102 151 80 20 45 67 15 10 0-22 0-32 
1921 38 79 123 51 12 26 39 10 6 0-14 0-22 
1922 34 70 111 48 ll 25 38 10 8 0-17 0:24 
P. E.Island....... 1916 37 76 12 52 14 31 46 12 9 0:37 0-47 
1917 41 79 118 63 17 37 54 17 14 0-60 0:76 
1918 43 86 131 71 17 38 60 16 15 0-65 0-83 
1919 53 97 146 83 20 48 72 16 14 0-46 0-59 
1920 45 93 141 60 14 31 47 13 8 0-19 0-26 
1921 35 74 112 38 9 20 30 9 5 0-13 0-19 
1922 39 76 119 47 10 23 35 10 7 0-17 0-21 
Nova Scotia....... 1916 50 99 150 53 13 33 54 11 if 0-39 0-49 
1917 49 101 149 63 18 41 63 17 9 0-61 0-74 
1918 51 100 152 65 15 40 62 17 10 0-71 0-88 
1919 55 109 167 76 17 46 75 18 11 0-62 0-76 
1920 51 1C7 157 71 16 40 66 16 8 0-21 0-29 
1921 41 88 134 44 10 24 41 11 4 0-15 0-20 
1922 40 82 133 45 10 23 40 11 6 0-18 0°23 
New Brunswick. .1916 55 113 169 48 13 28 44 12 6 0-36 0-48 
1917 54 118 165 63 16 87 55 16 10 0-59 0-74 
1918 60 125 175 65 18 38 58 V7 12 0-71 0-89 
1919 62 125 204 70 17 4] 58 17 11 0-57 0-73 
1920 58 120 176 61 15 35 53 15 8 0-21 0-32 
1921 43 96 151 40 10 23 33 10 5 0-13 0-19 
1922 46 99 155 40 11 25) ~ 36 ll 6 0-19 0-26 
Quebec........... 1916 49 105 155 62 16 35 52 14 11 0-44 0-58 
1917 53 117 171 81 19 43 67 2c 15 0-65 0-83 
1918 53 114 171 79 18 40 62 17 14 0-63 0-83 
1919 55 120 179 84 19 42 64 17 13 0-57 0:76 
1920 50 111 169 75 16 35 54 17 10 0-29 0-42 
1921 36 85 136 46 9 21 S33) 11 6 0-21 0-31 
1922 38 85 135 45 10 22 35 12 8 0-21 0-32 
Ontario...........1916 52 105 151 76 23 51 71 12 13 0-34 0-44 
1917 55 105 147 92 29 63 90 17 18 0-55 0-66 
1918 54 105 146 96 29 65 94 17 20 0-61 0:76 
1919 53 101 144 107 29 64 95 17 18 0-54 0:67 
1920 52 100 143 92 25 55 82 16 12 0-18 0-25 
1921 48 88 126 59 13 32 47 10 8 0-10 0-15 
1922 43 82 121 58 16 33 48 10 9 0-15 0-19 
Manitoba......... 1916 61 123 171 74 21 47 67 11 12 0-31 0-37 
1917 63 127 178 88 27 55 83 16 16 0-51 0-55 
1918 65 126 182 91 28 65 93 16 17 0-56 0-67 
1919 59 117 172 90 26 59 85 16 15 0-54 0-61 
1920 50 104 154 71 18 43 65 14 9 0-17 0-23 
1921 37 75 117 45 10 21 31 9 6 0-09 0-14 
1922 33 71 110 42 10 23 34 8 7 0-13 0-17 
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10.—Average Values of Farm Animals and of Wool, as estimated by Crop Correspond- 
ents, 1916-22—concluded. 


Horses. hea ica OF Wool per lb. 
Provinces. = 1 year Milech 1 year ee 
Under| to et cows.| Under} to be ee: Sheep. ms 
1 junder and under and |weight. washed. Washed 
year. 3 ae year. 3 ras 
years. . years. ‘ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Saskatchewan....1916 65) 133} 188 73 22 47 67 10 10 0-28 0-33 
1917 69 137 194 85 27 58 83 15 14 0-50 0-54 

1918 64 134 190 91 30 64 92 15 17 0-56 0-71 

1919 56 108 162 91 27 60 86 16 15 0-61 0-62 

1920 46 97 149 73 19 45 66 13 8 0-19 0-28 

1921 31 71 118 49 11 27 40 9 6 0-12 0-15 

1922 25 55 93 40 9 22 33 8 Ses 0-16 0-20 
Alberta,.......... 1916 51 102 151 “heh 27 51 73 11 10 0-28 0:37 
1917 55 109 161 89 33 62 87 16 15 0-51 0-55 

1918 48 96 142 93 32 64 95 15 15 0-57 0:69 

1919 40 82 125 89 26 57 83 16 14 0-52 0-64 

1920 32 72 114 71 20 45 64 14 10 0-18 6-22 

1921 20 46 65 48 10 25 37 9 6 0-12 0-20 

1922 14 32 60 38 8 19 30 9 i 0-15 0-23 

British Columbia1916 48 87 144 9C 24 48 72 13 11 0-29 0-45 
1917 50 101 155)" 103 29 62 89 17 14 0-46 0-52 

1918 52 98 150}, 106 29 65 93 15 15 0-54 0-64 

1919 63 110 167 118 35 70 102 19 16 0-49 0-58 

1920 50 103 162 125 30 68 95 19 11 0-17 0-3? 

1971 33 75 138 85 18 40 58 12 8 0:08 0-12 

1922 25 54 105 69 13 30 46 11 9 0-17 0-25 


Nore.—See paragraph relating to production and value of wool on page 292. 


11.—Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1916-22. 


Farm Animals. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
LOT SOS et. fets Aer eu sy ostec nie ae 129 126 127 119 106 83 a2 
IMilch :COWS: sae cca Rete ee Re 70 86 87 92 79 51 48 
Othericattles:. eee ca eee eee 54 57 61 58 47 28 26 
Rovall cattlenssens Meeps eatery hen 61 69 70 70 59 37 35 
Sheep pee Rieheaehice ese a ee 10 15 16 15 10 6 8 
IS WRLELO emer ata Aeeeinecs, Mey Neate eee reas 18 26 26 25 23 14 15 
Prince Edward Island— 
La Reset RS Rota SHAMMOEe ON EE See os 87 88 103 114 109 84 92 
Millolnicowscre neice een estan lok 52 64 71 83 60 38 48 
Other cattle 35 38 44 53 34 21 26 
Total cattle 42 50 54 64 43 28 34 
Sheep? nkcirn see 9 14 15 14 8 5 te 
OA AENC HG 440.5 GNtIG Gaon aE Ave TERE Conn emn 20 27 29 27 24 16 19 
Nova Scotia— 
TEL OTSOSMepices tec P Eee Ge wee 108 111 117 127 119 98 95 
IMilch: cowsimaeteee core cree 53 63 65 76 71 44 45 
Othercattle J. erecta oe 38 45 44 54 43 27 26 
Totalicattlevs ccemecee cee since et 45 54 53 63 55 34 35 
Sheep: ssnstacs te eee eee 7 9 10 11 8 4 6 
Swine. Os. soiorsne eine ote souks 18 29 30 29 24 18 18 
New Brunswick— 
Horsésin’ <t.ie. ace oe 127 127 141 138 139 115 110 
Mulch eowsiat octane ete ee oe 49 63 65 70 61 40 40 
Other cattle ween see eee 33 40 41 42 39 23 25 
‘Total. cattlete..,:o2 tae. eee 41 52 51 53 49 31 32 
Sleep. fitste icc Mtaese ca conte See OOo 7 10 12 11 8 5 6 
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11.— Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Camada, as estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1916-22—concluded. 


Farm Animals. 1916. 1917. 1918, 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
EL OP SOS ern nae inet oa he tere nieletine sic orerabane 115 132 131 134 126 89 100 
NIST CE COWS ae Seferas ayers, sent est oicretorclsione Koala aye 62 82 79 84 75 46 45 
@MEberieatulomenrecysen cae oot eaec 51 46 45 44 38 23 23 
Ota CALtlO ws caeic nose cris otis as ave oheeis 57 63 61 61 56 35 35 
SHeop tee arenes mee are oriae Taek eons 11 15 14 13 10 6 8 
SWC rier ects cnctate artrafe Ore ates datate ates ooaats 17 29 26 24 26 16 19 
Ontario— 
TRIGHSS BA OOOH OT ACO SET TODU RE Te CORTE as 125 113 111 110 108 96 90 
MES OH rCOWSe serine cscs cicestsiest a taveverarate ss sts) stetens 76 93 96 107 92 59 58 
Othericavclaser nce cans oara cake + seer 65 63 67 68 57 34 34 
Motalicattlexcrancws tc secrets seta (fh 79 78 83 71 45 44 
Shean washes oes Noes oor ees sein tare 13 19 20 18 12 8 9 
RS WANC tm eniec arta fayn cena wala Hiartve wiairiiew sielegee 18 25 27 25 23 13 14 
Manitoba— 
TEL OVSOS oye hats: sicdeveyy ss bea) sess oso ete POTS oes sores 128 138 141 131 114 89 84 
74 88 91 90 71 45 42 
51 57 64 58 44 Ds 25 
59 69 73 67 52 30 31 
12 16 17 15 9 6 7 
17 24 26 26 22 14 14 
IEG Ee sioae Se B ae DOOR TO eee aa eee 149 138 149 125 108 82 67 
Ii Uke WCCO se Ren fo NaaOE BAe Oe SECO Do aera ae 73 85 91 91 73 49 40 
COEDS CAUELS Mra aieperess aiasee slavayasafavecsveyete a ete'sre 51 59 66 62 45 28 23 
MOtACATULOs cnet ste oe tease aioe ola totale 58 66 ie 70 59 33 28 
SHoop eset rere persamionth cake sivee ciate iter: 10 14 17 15 8 6 df 
(Shiad Vtey AR os CASO ers Rae et oe 17 25 28 26 20 14 13 
Alberta— 
1 Re) efecten Goren © SACRO O CHORE eat OCI ITORT 121 122 107 94 80 64 42 
77 89 93 89 (fil 48 38 
56 64 70 60 45 28 21 
61 70 74 66 51 By) 25 
10 15 15 14 10 6 tf 
17 24 24 2b 18 13 12 
IETORSCSe perc tiene we adberte oth c.do es nest rat 108 118 123 129 126 100 78 
MTT CEN COWS ae so cPvarerctare oi ceteege stetiye ews cael ds 94 103 106 118 12 85 69 
Othereatolevr.. aes nese rien coe ais aortas 55 65 67 71 72 40 33 
MOLALCAUCLOncps cateratacaavdsreteere oe tise = 66 73 75 81 83 50 41 
RSIDO ODN Seatac ee tense trode wine Maexeraie Peeters ve Mote ate 11 14 15 16 11 8 9 
SWATO NS rie scttexcige areei aye ot tyetacccsaayenisiafe eyes 19 21 24 28 21 17 16 


12.—Estimated Total Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1916-22. 


Province and Year. Horses. | Milch cows. Sie A Sheep. Swine. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MP ANNAG A pers ctor sees te 1916| 418,686,000] 198,896,000] 403,373,000} 20,927,000) 60,700,000 903, 686, 000 
1917| 429,123,000] 274,081,000] 544,676,000) 35,576,000) 92,886,000) 1, 102, 261, 000 
1918] 459,155,000} 307,244,000) 706,058,000} 48,802,000) 112,751,000 1,326, 766,000 
1919] 435,070,000] 327,814,000] 708,821,000) 50,402,000] 102,309,000) 1, 296, 602,000 
1920| 361,328,000] 278,482,000] 566,973,000} 37,263,000) 81,153,000 1,046,717, 000 
1921| 314,764,000] 190,203,000] 373,850,000] 23,308,000} 54,042,000 765, 964,000 
1922] 264,043,000] 179,141,000] 335,582,000) 24,962,000) 57,800,000 681, 887,000 
P.E. Island.......... 1916 3,355,000 2,394,000 4,369,000 799,000 766,000 9,289,000 
1917} 3,408,000} 2,923,000] 4,998,000 1, 245, 000 947, 000 10,598,000 
1918 3, 353, 000 2,922,000 5,930,000 1,081,000 1,183,000 11,547,000 
1919 3,935, 000 3,794,000 8,024,000 1,603,000 1,320,000 14, 882,000 
1920 3, 880,000 2,975,000 5,991, 000 1,073, 000 1,205,000 12,149,000 
1921 2,637,000 2,079,000 3, 861,000 654, 000 688, 000 7,840,000 
1922 3,011, 000 2,482,000 4,857, 000 779, 000 726,000 9,373,000 
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12.—Estimated Total Value of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 
1916-22—concluded. 


Province and Year. Horses. |Milch cows. ae Sheep. Swine. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia.......... 1916} 6,933,000} 6,897,000) 12,172,000} 1,306,000 935, 000 
1917 7,141, 000 8,314,000} 14,391,000 1, 809, 000 2,626,000 
1918 8,194,000} 10,337,000} 21,383,000 1,433, 000 2,020,000 
1919 8,838,000) 12,329,000} 25,496,000 2,877,C00 2,029,000 
1920 8,066,000) 12,033,000} 21,927,000 3, 260, 000 1,395, 000 
1921} 6,607,000} 6,259,000} 11,335,000) 1,437,000 937,000 
1922 5,588, 000 6,575,000} 11,145,000 2,003, 000 862, 000 
New Brunswick..... 1916} 8,244,000} 4,861,000] 7,904,000 689,000} 1,202,000 
1917 8, 244, 000 6,314, 000 9, 848,000 1,039, 000 1, 853, 000 
1918 9,385, 000 7,810,000) 14,580,000 1,642,000 2,219,500 
1919} 10,776,000} 10,64C,000} 19,510,000 2,449, 00C 3,291,000 
1920} 10,666,000 9,013,000} 16,237,000 2,241,000 2,044, 000 
1921 8, 045, 000 5,562, 000 9, 159, 000 1,185, 0C6 1,519,000 
1922} 7,709,000} 5,879,000) 9,828,000) 1,303,000} 1,486,000 
Quebec ny eet 1916} 38,252,000} 39,668,000) 66,720,000} 5,226,000} 9,€32,000 
1917| 49,875,000} 74,248,C00} 118,078,C00| 12,737,000) 20,294,¢c00 
1918} 65,C082,C00; 91,945,000) 148,007,000} 13,427,000} 25,929,000 
1919} 62,163,000} 88,734,C00| 139,119,000) 13,097,C00| 22,450,000 
1920, 55,583,000} 77,311,000! 119,164,000} 10,320,000] 21,747,000 
1921} 36,219,000} 47,858,000) 71,157,000 6,040,000) 13,343,000 
1922} 37,023,000} 45,162,000) 64,813,000 7,587,000} 13,664,000 
Ontario.............. 1916} 112,026,000} 82,241,000) 140, 866,000 7,370,000] 25,283,000 
1917} 100,259,000) 100,096, C00) 154,428,000} 11,016,000} 31,211,000 
1918) 81,169,000} 105,515,000} 224,280,C00} 19,766,CC0| 43,896,000 
1919} 79,153,000) 121,623,000) 242,895,C00} 19,831,000} 42,387,000 
1920) 76,197,000} 107,128,000} 205,007,000) 13,349,CC0} 37,641,000 
1921} 66,349,000} 71,250,0C0) 128,767,000 8,249,600) 20,659,000 
1922} 61,520,000) 71,167,000} 125,916,000 8,904,C00} 22,415,000 
Manitoba............ 1916} 41,494,000} 14,427,000) 32,678,000 883,600} 3,500,000 
1917| 44,574,000} 17,842,C00} 38,330,000 1, 289, 000 4,157,000 
1918} 54,371,000} 20,622,000} 54,168,000 2,317,000 7,517,000 
1919} 49,523,000} 20,609,C00) 52,684,000 2,518, 000 7,185,000 
1920] 40,536,000} 15,698,000) 39,344,000 1,389, 000 4,601, 000 
1921} 37,305,600) 11,378,C00} 24,508,000 783, 000 3,C39, 000 
1922) 31,599,000} 10,589,000} 22,891,000 789, 000 3,320,000 
Saskatchewan....... 1916) 125,023,000} 23,358,000) 58,508,000 1, 242, 000 9, 022,000 
1917} 121,482,000} 30,213,000} 80,329,000 1,822,000} 14,492,000 
* 1918} 147,511,000} 32,122,000} 93,261,000 2,281,000) 14,595,000 
1919} 139,807,000} 34,04C,C00} 96,381,000 2,204,000) 11,242,000 
1920} 101,499,600} 25,879,000) 69,509,000 1,.287, 000 6, 438, 000 
1921) 95,463,000} 20,577,000); 52,239,000 1, 200, 000 5,963, 000 
1922} 76,978,000} 18,405,060} 44,469,060 1,364, 060 7,200,000 
Albertav.. cece ee 1916} 73,737,000} 21,354,000} 70,789,000 2,926,000] 10,260,000 
1917| 87,635,000} 29,083,000) 106,789,000 4,016,000} 17,708,000 
1918} 84,662,000! 30,569,000) 125,971,000 4,983,000} 14,437,000 
1919} 75,236,000} 29,957,C00} 104,804, 000 5,103,000} 11,146,000 
1920} 59,348,000) 21,698,000) 68,963,000 3, 833, 000 5, 158,000 
e 1921} 58,283,000} 20,312,000} 59,760,000 3,348, 000 7,188, 000 
1922) 36,630,000} 14,724,000} 40,848,000 1,785, 000 7,168, 000 
British Columbia....1916| 6,622,000) 3,696,000} 9,367,000 486, 000 700, 000 
1917 6,505, 000 5,048,000! 17,485,000 603, 000 791,000 
1918 5, 428, 000 5,402,C00| 18,478,000 679, 000 955, 000 
1919 5, 639, 000 6,088,000) 19,908,000 720, 000 1, 259, 000 
1920 5, 553, 000 6,747,000] 20,831,000 511, 000 924,000 
1921 4,456,000 4,928,000} 13,064,000 412,000 706, 000 
1922 3,985, 000 4,158,000} 10,815,000 448, 000 459, 000 


Total. 


21,346,000 
25,967,000 
33,030,600 
39, 240,000 
34,648, 000 
19,716,000 
19,598,000 


18, 039,000 
20,984, 000 
27, 826,000 
36, 026, 000 
31,188, 000 
19,908,000 
20,326,000 


119, 230,009 
200,984,000 
252,445,000 
236, 829,000 
206, 814,000 
126,759,000 
123, 087,000 


285,545,000 
296,914,000 
369, 111, 000 
384, 266, 000 
332,194,000 
224,024,000 
218,755,000 


78,555, 000 
88,350, 006 
118,373, C00 
111,910,000 
85, 870, 000 
65, 635,000 
58,599, 000 


193,795, 000 
218, 125,000 
257, 648, 000 
249, 634,000 
178,733,000 
154, 865,000 
130,011,000 


157,712,000 
216,148,000 
230, 653, 000 
196, 289, 000 
137,302,000 
128,579,000 
86, 431, 000 


17,174,000 
25,384,000 
25,540, 000 
27,526,000 
27,819, 000 
18, 638, 000 
15,707,000 


Norg.—‘'Milch cows”’ are included in ‘‘All‘Cattle,” so that the totals in the last column are obtained 
by adding ‘‘Horses,” ‘‘All cattle,” “Sheep” and ‘‘Swine.’? 
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Farm Poultry.—Table 13 gives the number and values of farm poultry in 
1922, as compared with 1921, the values being estimated by application to the 
numbers of average values per head as reported by crop correspondents. The total 
estimated number of farm poultry has greased from 37,185,793 in 1921 to 
42,930,562 in 1922. 


For Canada as a whole the average values per head of each description of farm 
poultry were returned as follows: turkeys $3, as compared with $3.39 in 1921; 
geese $2.28, against $2.42; ducks $1.17, against $1.25; other fowls 84 cents, against 
90 cents. The average values for 1922, multiplied by the numbers as returned in 
June last, give approximately the total values of farm poultry for all Canada as 
follows, the corresponding totals for 1921 being given within brackets: turkeys 
$4,822,500 ($4,069,300); geese $2,161,300 ($2,134,390); ducks $1,118,300 ($950,- 


900); other fowls $33,092,900 ($30,860,600); total $41,195,300 ($38,015,100). The 
greater total value in 1922 was due to increase in the numbers returned. 
13.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1921-22. 
Description. 1921 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
$ per $ per 
No. No. head head. 8 $ 
Canada— 
sRinkey snes cetaceans 1,199,494] 1,590,281 3-39 3-60} 4,069,360} 4,822,800 
Geeser tech tata Saat ne 883, 690 947, 265 2-42 2-28] 2,134,300} 2, 161,300 
DickesRen tines er eaharars 762,135 958, 139 1-25 1-17 950,900] 1,118,300 
Otiortow ls emer mee oka 34,340,474] 39,434,873 0-90 0-84} 30,860,600} 33,092,9.0 
ANGUS hates SEEN 37,185,793] 42,930,562 - - | 38,015,100} 41,195,300 
P. E. Island— 
RUPE Y Sa ctyanie aejaeias eae 4,153 12,751 4-33 3°90 18, C00 49,700 
GUISES houane amo moet c 27,069 34, 882 2-75 2-69 74,400 93, 800 
DOR Spat ndse on ctonrencee nt ee 1,138 16,295 1-39 1-28 15,560 20,900 
Othortowlsa-ere set aera eee 647, 088 781,745 0-89 0-83 575,900 648, 800 
Motaleynsencheraeatee ? 689, 443 845,673 - - 683, 800 813, 200 
Nova Scotia— 
IUCN Sane on ae ocr cae 7, 853 9,519 3-98 3-52 31,300 33, 500 
Cees ere ar een ete 13, 460 17,311 2-83 2-66 38, 000 46, 000 
ID paceiartan bcs aekeven een cee 10, 678 12,770 1-50 1-39 16,000 17, 800 
Other fowlswnee te pee e: 708, 753 910, 205 0-91 0-82 645, 000 746,400 
SRO tal ge seted ccna: 740,744 949, 805 - - 730,300 843, 700 
New Brunswick— 
SIMIRKON Sta ee nee eee 29,452 44,282 4-24 4-55 124,900 201,500 
Geese tt: Be EN ole hehe 22,585 25,057 2.92 2-87 65,900 71,900 
IDWS sara nota aoe 11, 826 13,538 1-50 1-55 17,700 21, 000 
Otheriiowla tc sse. 0dr. 679,542} 1,168,619 1-05 1-02 713,500) 1,192,000 
Motalas ace eecee tae oss 743,405) 1,251,496 - - 922,000] 1,486,400 
Quebec— 
Torey seen acetate kee eet? 146, 004 206, 659 3-62 3-66 528,500 756,400 
Geese coe tna keteeer sad ence 129, 864 125,247 2-31 2-43 300, 000 304, 400 
DTC arenas niece herria merry 80, 618 68,673 1-38 1-36 111,300 93,400 
Obherfowlsu..cssenaeeiectras & 3,476,729] 6,117,723 1-12 1-00) 3,893,900) 6,178,900 
ER obailae sees aan co aletols tere 3,833,215} 6,518,302 = = 4,833,700} 7,333,100 
Ontario— 
PTE OVS 7: ceeia sobia, Aeteiits: aees. 291,377 336, 447 4-18 3-77| 1,217,000} 1,268,400 
GOCSO nore somes ce 413,219 446,487 2-48 2-37] 1,024,800} 1,058, 200 
(Ducks. seo tetas ween 363,758 440,539 1-31 1-29 476, 500 568, 300 
Other towls... es -erGue saan 10,389,852] 12,740, 844 1-05 0-99] 10,909,300) 12,613,400 
Totals. cae ties «sere. weiciae 11,458,206) 13,964,317 = - | 13,627,600) 15,508,300 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1921-22—concluded. 


Description. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922, 1921. 1922. 
$ per $ per 
No. No. head. head. $ $ 
Manitoba— 
Punky. oa fersige oo clewsaisl stots 172, 830 210,709 3-25 2-46 561,700 518, 300 
Geese tire. cc: cc hee near 72,847 73,833 2-20 1-91 160,300 141,000 
Wrecks... ceeractss declan sche taeae 61,015 76,576 1-03 0-98 62, 800 75, 000 
Other fowlss.c..< ccs nels 3,449,598) 3,250,990 0-78 0-68] 2,690,700} 2,210,700 
‘Totaley..) = wesw ae nee 3,756,290} 3,612,108 - = 3,475,500] 2,945,000: 
Saskatchewan— 
PRUPkGy Sue borc coe thavcnelornc a soho ee 255, 923 419, 063 2-85 2-42 729,400} 1,114,100 
Gere ihe fect hero natn re 109, 365 121,530 2-29 1-96 250, 400} 238, 200 
Duck sevice evans isan ae ce 136, 933 210, 255 1:07 0-94 146,500 197, 600: 
Othertowls wna cueeon costes 9,051,788} 7,705,102 0-70 0-61 6,336,300] 4,700,100: 
LOA Ren hag ana oe 9,554,009) 8,455,950 - - 7,462,600} 6,250,000: 
Alberta— 
Marke ysecee cette ee 283,346 337,336 2-90 2-46 821,700 829, 800: 
Geese s4 asians Pee 83, 363 89,724 2-22 1-92 185, 000 172,300 
Tricks > 2 nccc sects ae see 62, 814 86,536 1-13 * 0-96 71,000 83,100 
Otherniowlsaa-ce.c emma. oer 4,534,042; 4,908,543 0-70 0-59}  3,173,8C0| 2,896,000 
Motalsnvnencntamon cere 4,963,565} 5,422,189 - - 4,251,500} 3,981,200 
British Columbia— 
“Pinkeye. cece serene eis cet eee 8,556 13,515 4-30 3-78 36, 800 51,100: 
GOOSO i) idon seniciss ase dale seein 11,918 13,198 2-98 2-69 35, 500 35,500 
Mucksi= «pave aeaoateoeeiess 23,360 32,957 1-44 1-25 33, 600 41,200 
Otheriiowlss..co-.en dene 1,403,082} 1,851,102 1:37 1-03} 1,922,200} 1,906,600 
Totals}. sic stone acres’ 1,446,916] 1,910,772 - - 2,028,100} 2,034,400 


3.—Fur Farming. 


Fur Farms of Canada, 1922.—The term ‘fur farm” includes farms devoted 
entirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals, together with parts of farms where 
the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct branch of the operations. 
Of such farms there were in Canada in 1922, according to the reports issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1,026, including 977 fox farms and 49 farms raising 
miscellaneous fur-bearing animals, the former showing an increase of 202 over 
1921, and the latter an increase of 12. This increase was general throughout the 
Dominion except in Yukon Territory. The total value of the land and buildings 
was $1,925,951, as compared with $1,589,300 in 1921 (Table 14), and of the fur- 
bearing animals $5,864,153, as compared with $5,977,545 in 1921 (Table 15). The 
slight decline in the value of fur-bearing animals was due to the drop in the value 
of silver foxes, the numbers of which showed an increase of 4,364, or 24 p.c., over 
1921, while their value showed a decrease of $126,338, or 2 p.c.;_ their general 
average value being only $254, as compared with $322 in 1921. 


The fur-bearing animals born in captivity in 1922 numbered 19,199, while 
3,626 died and 8,278 were killed for their pelts. The total number of live animals 
sold was 4,339, of which 3,794 were silver foxes. The total amount received by fur 
farmers in 1922 from the sale of live animals and pelts was $1,537,525, as compared 
with $1,498,105 in 1921. For a more intensive study of fur farms the reader is 
referred to the report on Fur Farms, 1922, which may be obtained, as long as copies 
are available, on application to the Dominion Statistician. 
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14.—Number of Fur Farms and Value of Land and Buildings, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


é Fur Farms. Value of Land and Buildings. 
Provinces. a 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island .........5... 05... 309 375 435 640, 489 763, 235 810, 694 
INOVEESCOUA Ds Rotate Maye a tcadoce' etic 55 108 121 67, 875 127,724 129, 493 
INewaBrunswiCkaain. sss ceforedes cee. 57 64 86 101,354 132,810 160, 605 
RPC CC ATE Men relates jarsiaicle n eratciradisi eve ors 80 109 156 121,498 173, 204 238,967 
(OSNETE Oa Md ace Morb SOe Ue anne Loa 42 94 128 70,928 144, 049 200, 360 
WaMItO Age. ee ad re cee eee eek 2 6 19 53, 268 90, 850 202,685 
Deas ate NOW ANSE c eck ccatatee os sc dle tual ie 2 5 9 33, 000 37,075 40, 200 
We su uci al Peas Bays eer as we oS Eee we 15 14 26 59,700 61, 875 62, 137 
HT VSN CON WADIA says c zeth gone slcce ote oscie oe 11 21 30 13,029 21,100 45,080 
WATKOnMMernIvOr yee in. Mount coe cers coe ale 16 16 41,450 87,378 35, 730 
Totals for Canmada............. 587 812 | 1,026 1,202,591 | 1,589,300 1,925,951 
15.—Number and Value of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, 1920, 
1921 and 1922. 
Number of Fur-bearing Value of Fur-bearing 
Kander Animal: Animals. Animals. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
‘Smlaered Rovcuy inn Oe A ae Se ae 13, 694 17,954 22,318 | 4,536;417 | 5,789,465 5, 663, 127 
Pea Clay OX he cee sass meis fean esate 1,103 1 PRY 1,384 87,735 102, 850 103,055 
Red Fox...... Papo cts scckcboio eer eines 373 484 435 11,810 10,035 8,626 
ENIOMLOX: Koco rte is on horace ten 3 - 10 748 - 2,200 
VIRT COMOX alice Ac etalon «4 nena ec: ait - 16 100 = 700 
I Bre chs 398 8 SSN ie oe ea RA A 188 4 210 288 4,835 5,366 6,051 
iMATCON. metcqueen aie ne naples 3 8 3 100 410 175 
TEVEV SVS ONS Aten Shins 8 Eade eee Ae Pas ee 6 5 7 675 700 700 
RAC COONE trae arte asics Seine 23 55 105 260 854 1,313 
Suan iilaeh As tied ites nce eRe Re oe 33 99 34 125 500 396 
Opossunt so 74. oo cme. - 9 = - 65 - 
f Binigub< Goya pes gee ale ee ea 2 y 3 100 ; 200 150 
HE Care We at ieee cee taveeis-cieeet nate - 2 - - 200 - 
Brown Beaver - 39 81 - 1,300 2,400 
White Beaver.... = 1 = = 50 = 
Muskrat - 2,250 Onlon - 5,550 7,210 
Karakul Sheep.. 1,100 750 941 80, 000 60, 000 68, 050 
OAL ete ce hoe coke cee 16,529 23,105 30,782 | 4,722,905 | 5,977,545 5,864,153 


4.—Dairying Statistics. 


The first permanent introduction of cows into Canada was undoubtedly made by 
Champlain at Quebec between 1608 and 1610. In 1629 he had 60 or 70 cattle on 
hisfarm at Cap Tourmente. In 1660, Colbert, the great French Minister, sent to New 
France representatives of the best dairy cows of Normandy and Brittany. In 1667 
there were 3,107 head of cattle in New France and in 1671, 866 in Acadia. The 
first cattle in what is now Ontario were taken thither by La Motte Cadillac in 1701. 
In 1823 a herd of 300 cattle was driven north to the Red River Settlement and sold 
to the settlers. Cattle in British Columbia date from as early as 1837. 


Cheese Production.—The early French colonists made butter and cheese, 
of which the “fromage raffiné’ still made on the Isle of Orleans is probably a survival. 
The United Empire Loyalists introduced cheese and buttermaking into the districts 
settled by them, and as early as 1801 sent their surplus butter and cheese to the 
United States. The first modern cheese factory in Canada commenced business 
in the county of Oxford in 1864, while shortly afterwards factories were established 


a 
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in the Burkville and Belleville districts of Ontario, in Missisquoi County, Quebec, 
near Essex, New Brunswick, and in Annapolis County, Nova Scotia. These factories 
were established before 1870; after that date the number rapidly increased. 


Creameries.—The first creamery in Canada was established at Athelstan, 
Huntington County, Quebec, in 1873, while the first cream separator was installed 
at Ste. Marie, Beauce County, Quebec, in 1882. The first Ontario creamery was 
established in 1875, and what was probably the first cream separator in Ontario 
was installed at Belleville in 1883. 


Production and Value of Creamery Butter—The total quantity of creamery 
butter produced in Canada in 1922 (Table 16) was 152,501,900 lb., of the value of 
$53,453,252, as compared with 128,744,610 lb., of the value of $48,135,439 in 1921, 
an increase in quantity of 23,757,260 lb., or 18 p.c., and an increase in value of 
$5,317,848, or 11 p.c. The increase in value is due to the increased quantity, as the 
average price per pound dropped from 387 cents in 1921 to 35 cents in 1922. 
Increased production of creamery butter is shown by all the provinces, the largest 
proportionate increase being in Quebec, where the production increased during the 
year by 8,780,067 lb., or 18 p.c. 


16.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1920-22. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1926. 1921. 1922. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,166,032 1,109,546) 1,262,006 674, 744 452,523 449 , 303 
INO Va SO CObiae ad. eae 2,503,188) 3,094,768} 3,329,426)) 1,518,757) 1,306,465 1, 244,958 
New Brunswick............. 1, 053, 649 1,152,168) 1,224,930 606, 891 475,112 467, 287 
Quebec. nc. b Mondciont aes 41,632,511] 48,478,403) 57,258,470|| 23,580,949} 17,594,921) 20,024,039 
Ontarlonaiesnnns of ones 37,234,998} 43,471,532] 51,633,070)) 21,343,858! 16,680,247] 18,218,629 
IMamitobarn asec tei espe 7,578,549} 8,541,095} 10,559,601 4,282,731) 3,253,057} 3,603,491 
Saskatchewan 6,638,656} 7,030,053)  8,901,144)) 3,727,140) 2,552,698) 3,066,573 
Alberta 11,821,291] 13,048,493} 15,417,070] 6,555,509) 4,543,007) 5,126,844 
British Columbia 2,062,844) 2,818,552) 2,916,183] 1,334,624); 1,277,409 1, 252,158 

Total...............| 111,691,718) 128,744,610) 152,501,900) 63,625,203} 48,135,439] 53,453,282 


Production and Value of Factory Cheese.—The total production of factory 
cheese in 1922 (Table 17) was 135,821,116 lb., of the value of $21,824,760, as com- 
pared with 162,117,494 lb., of the value of $28,710,030 in 1921, a decrease in quantity 
of 26,206,378 lb., or 16-2 p.c., and a decrease in value of $6,885,270, or 24.p.c. The 
average price of cheese fell from 17 cents in 1921 to 16 cents in 1922. The provinces 
showing increased production were Prince Edward Island, 4-18 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 


8:08 p.c.; Alberta, 0-14 p.c.; and British Columbia, 2-87 p.c. 


17.—Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1920-22. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 2,081,277 1,681,779 1,752, 233 525,635 293,651 284,471 
Nova Scovla-neaeertetea nee 52,638 29,440 31, 820 14, 865 5,578 5,010 
New Brunswick............. 1, 235, 008 1,100, 382 926, 052 336,409 203,941 147,503 
Qnebeees Mie cetacean een 52,162,777] 54,242,735] 38,923,770] 13,372,250 9,197,911 6,065,539 
Ontario aie bree may sata de ais SEARO 92,784,757] 103,432,696} 92,707,059]| 24,605,823) 18,676,380) 15,036,980 
Manitobartrs 4 seas ener es 116, 229 255, 829 102, 354 31,611 47,341 16,747 
Saskatchewan..............- 28,367 22,659 12,448 7,790 4,209 2,026 
Alberta Bs Setnnioit SUMesee Ne Te 398,750 930, 660 931,992) - 110,355 200,478 183, 860 
British Columbia........... 342,053 421,314 433,388 96, 134 80,541 82,624 

Totals ew 149,201,856] 162,117,494 135,821,116]| 39,100,872] 28,710,030) 21,824,760 
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Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—The quantity of condensed milk made 
in Canada in 1922 was 21,241,080 lb., of the value of $2,388,319, a decrease in 
quantity of 17,756,856 lb., or 45-53 p.c., as compared with 1921. The quantity of 
evaporated milk made was 32,392,570 lb., valued at $3,137,039, a slight increase in 
quantity over 1921. The quantity of milk powder and skim milk powder made in 
1922 was 7,352,716 lb., valued at $1,173,447. Of the 23 condenseries in operation 
in Canada in 1922, 20 were situated in Ontario, and to the total value of products of 
condenseries of $9,501,345 Ontario contributed $8,256,861. Table 18 shows the 
quantity and value of products other than butter and factory cheese for the years 
1920, 1921 and 1922. 


18.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1929, 1921 and 1922. 


1920. 2 1921. 1922. 
Product. ——_—__ _ |---| 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Condensed milk........ Ib. | 53,662,699} 10,202,230} 38,997,936] 5,837,787| 21,241,080} 2,388,319 
Evaporated milk........ Ib. | 30,469,642} 3,809,653] 31,202,713] 3,428,456] 32,392,570] 3,137,039 
Milk powder............ lb. 7,574,668] 2,178,176] 1,703,496 554,918] 1,430,466 456,371 
Skim milk powder...... lb. - - 5,749,229 830,585] 5,922,250 717,076 
Sterilized milk.......... lb. 7,608,927 785,044] 6,696,264 719,009 150,000 11,000 
Skim condensed milk... Ib. 363, 294 18,723) 1,307,781 51,788} 1,505,354 58, 876 
Condensed coffee and 
COCORM oye cee Moen lb. 531,451 147,052 324,011 94,065 297,348 60, 257 
Wiheys butteri.. 2 tes lb. 1,516,932 757, 156 1,337,404 431,114 1,140,386 345,946 
Mason wae. fester. eke Ib. 109,958 19, 233 98, 136 9,814 82,538 10, 294 
Teerereainics ese se ee a. gal. 2,996,514 4,151,949 3,007,337 3,967,918 2,771,925 3,669, 564 
Millcsoldicn.. cee eee. gal.| 28,199,796] 14,249,858) 27,660,810] 12,846,749] 31,097,939] 12,309,128 
Cream sold... (lb. butterfat)} 7,379,131 6,533,098] 8,051,215] 5,734,638} 9,219,324) 5,607.315 
Buttermilk sold............ - 306, 235 - 300, 278 ~ 269,276 
HONAPY ssw eee aerate ~ 452,009 - 271,429 ~ 653,543 
Tetalet nc o.seseees - | 48,610,416 - | 35,078,548 - | 29,694,004 


Retrospective Statistics.—In Table 19 the production and value of creamery 
butter and factory cheese is compared by provinces and for all Canada for the years 
1900, 1910 and 1915, and annually from 1920 to 1922. Table 20 shows the total 
value of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1918 to 
1922. 


19.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1915 and 1920 to 1922. 


Estab- 
Years. lish- Creamery Butter. Factory Cheese. 
ments. 
No. Ib. $ Ib. $ 
Canada tira cescscccewedesccas 1900 3,576 36,066,739 7,240,972 | 220,833,269 22,221,430 


1910 3,625 64, 489,398 15,597,807 | 199,904,205 21,587,124 
1915 3,513 83,991,453 24,385,052 | 183,887, 837 27,097,176 
1920 3.165 | 111,691,718 63,625,203 | 149,201,856 39, 100, 872 
1921 3,121 128,744,610 48,135,489 | 162,117,494 28,710,030 
1922 3,095 | 152,501,900 53,453,282 | 135,821,116 21,824,760 


Prince Edward Island....... 1900 47 562,220 118, 402 4,457,519 449,400 
1910 45 670,908 156,478 3,293,755 354,378 
1915 42 539,516 151,065 2,260, 000 327,700 
1920 37 1, 166.032 674,744 2,081,277 525,635 
1921 34 1,109,546 452,523 1,681,779 293,651 
1922 33 1, 262, 006 449,303 1,752,233 284,471 
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19.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter and Factory Cheese in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1915 and 1920 to 1922—concluded. 


Lstapb- 
Years. lish- Creamery Butter. Factory Cheese. 
ments 
No. lb. $ lb. $ 
Nova Scotia.................. 1900 33 334, 211 68, 686 568, 147 58,321 
1910 18 354, 785 88,481 ~ 264, 243 29,977 
1915 27 1, 240, 483 346, 011 125,580 18, 837 
1920 26 2,503, 188 1,518,757 52,638 14, 865 
1921 26 3,094, 768 1,306, 465 29,440 |_— 5,578 
1922 25 3,329, 246 1, 244, 958 31, 820 5,010 
New Brunswick............. 1900 68 287, 814 58,589 1, 892, 686 187,106 
1910 42 849, 633 212, 205 1, 166, 243 129,677 
1915 43 776,416 231, 838 1,165,651 168,086 
1920 38 1,053,649 606, 891 1, 235, 008 336, 409 
1921 38 1,152,168 475,112 1,100,382 203,941 
1922 oD 1, 224, 930 467, 287 926,052 147,503 
Ouebecss7- nace kes eeeeces 1900 1,992 24,625, 000 4,916,756 80, 630, 199 7,957,621 
1910 2,143 41,782,678 9,961, 732 58,171,091 6,195, 254 
1915 2,058 36,621,491 10,899, 810 54,217,113 7,571,691 
1920 1, 809 41,632,511 23,580,949 52,162,777 13,372, 250 
1921 1,774 48,478,403 17,594,921 54,242,735 9,197,911 
1922 15762 57,258,470 20,024,039 38, 923,770 6,065, 539 
Ontariok fon eee. nee 1900 1,336 7,559,542 1,527,935 131,967,612 13, 440, 987 
1910 1,254 13, 876, 888 3,331,025 136,093,951 14,769,566, 
1915 1, 164 26,414,120 7,534, 653 125, 001, 136 18, 831,413 
1920 1,058 87, 234,998 21, 3438, 858 92,784,757 24,605, 823 
1921 1,059 43,471, 532 16, 680, 247 103, 432, 696 18,676,380 
1922 1,053 51,633,070 18,218,629 92,707,059 15, 036, 980 
Manitoba 3208). c80. ss scene: 1900 69 1,557,010 292,247 1, 289,413 124, 025 
1910 42 2,050,487 511,972 694,713 81,403 
1915 59 5, 839, 667 1, 693, 503 726,725 109,008 
1920 57 7,578,549 4,282,731 116, 229 31,611 
1921 51 8,541,095 3,253, 057 255, 829 47,341 
: 1922 47 10, 559, 601 3,603,491 102,354 16, 747 
Saskatchewan............... 1900 5 143, 645 29, 362 6, 000 868 
1910 27 1,548, 696 381, 809 26,730 3,396 
1915 29 3,811,014 1,055,000 ~ - 
1920 47 6,638, 656 3,727,140 28,367 7,790 
1921 56 7,030, 053 2,552,698 22,659 4,209 
1922 60 8,901, 144 3,066,573 12,448 2,026 
Alberta........... preter veyavereyare 1900 18 601 489 123,305 21,693 3,102 
1910 56 2,149,121 533, 422 193,479 23,473 
1915 62 7,544, 148 2,021,448 381, 632 68, 441 
1920 55 11, 821, 291 6, 555,509 398, 750 110,355 
1921 49 13,048, 493 4,543,047 930, 660 200,478 
1922 60 15,417, 070 5, 126, 844 931,992 183, 860 
British Columbia........... 1900 8 395, 808 105,690 = - 
1910 9 1,206, 202 420, 683 - ~ 
1915 29 1,204,598 451,724 10, 000 2,000 
1920 34 2,062, 844 1,334, 624 342,053 96, 134 
1921 34 2,818,552 1,227,409 421,314 80,541 
1922 30 2,916, 183 1,252,158 433,388 | 82,624 
29.—Total Value of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1918-221. 
Provinces. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada st. .c3 deere ein mec 107,340, 850 135,196,602 | 146,336,491 | 111,924, 0172 104,972,046 
(PB [slain eek earn 855, 374 1,184, 163 1, 252,013 786, 696 793, 819 
Nowa Scotian. mask ere ieee ern 1,423,451 1,974, 269 2,517,338 1,517,870 1,917,033 
New Brunswick............. 768, 034 1,167, 256 1,196,354 897, 288 858, 765 
Quechee. is .c.0 aoa eee ae 31,033,944 36,790, 037 Sl lon, Obs 26,796,939 26,089,578 
ODLATION. .o-ceatanetee weteoletnieee 54,785, 716 69,897,519 75,926, 248 60,046, 795 53,542, 605 
Manitoba vcneent cern eee 6,119, 219 7,042,646 7,788,178 6, 052,676 6,459, 836 
Saskatchewan’. «.....20-..--% 3,261, 222 5,042,377 5, 536, 245 4,197, 808 4,553,541 
Al bertayncccs ce aero ee 5,550, 583 7,872,541 8, 838, 298 6,522,814 6, 831,470 
British Columbia............ 3,543,307 4,225,794 5.549, 245 3,977,820 3,925,399 


1 The total value of dairy products in 1901 and various subsequent years is shown in the ‘‘Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada,’’ immeiliately following the table of contents. 
2 Includes the sum of $1,127,311 not apportioned by Provinces. 
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5.—Fruit Production. 


Fruit culture in Canada is mainly carried on in several widely-separated 
regions. Apples are chiefly grown in the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia, in 
Ontario ‘and in British Columbia. Peaches are grown in the Niagara peninsula, 
along lake Erie, and in British Columbia; plums and cherries in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing fruit trees, collected at 
the census of 1921, are published in Table 21, together with comparative figures 
for 1911; from these it may be seen that only in peaches was there an increase 
during the decade in the number of bearing trees. Nevertheless, when the statistics 
of production of Table 22, also collected at the census, are consulted, there is 
evident a great increase since 1910 in the production of apples, peaches, plums and 
cherries. This may indicate that to-day fruit-growing is on a much more scientific 
basis than in the past, and that the yield per bearing tree is larger because of the 
greater attention given to the selection of stock and the care of trees. 


21.—_Fruit Trees, bearing and non-bearing, together with average number per farm 
and per 100 acres of improved land, 1911 and 1921. 


: ; cece Trees per 100 
Trees, bearing. Trees, non-bearing. a fariit acies 
Kinds. P : improved land. 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fruit Trees— 
PAD Plas stce Noe tetirestelerniot 6 10,617,372] 9,802,218] 5,599,804) 2,649,740 - 17-51 a 17-57 
Reacher arc: eon: 839, 288] 1,021,709] 1,056,359) 174,513 - 1-68 - 1-69 
Garin ees hee afatasat 581,704 501, 586 385, 538 172,304 - 0-95 - 0-95 
PAU Teer ims iter cioh enh kes 1,075, 130 985, 267 637, 220 266, 889 = 1-76 = 1:77 
GOLLY. canes ation ues 741,992] _ 688,504 495,082 195,999 - 1-24 = 1-25 
Opera eee ce een 146, 659 - 141, 233 - - - - = 
Total............. 114,002, 145112, 999, 284| 8,315, 236) 3,459,445 - 23°14 - 23-23 


22.—_Fruit production for all Canada, together with the average production per farm 
and per 100 acres of improved land, 1900-1920. 


Total Production. Average Production. 
: Per 100 acres 
nit 1900. | 1910. | 1920. Ses Rs 
1900. 1910. 1920. 1900. 1910. 1920. 
Orchard fruits— 

Apples....... bush.]18, 626, 186]10, 618, 666|17, 475, 414 34-23 14-87 24-57 61-75 21-79 24-66 
Peaches..... oe 545,415} 646,826] 1,076, 223 1:00 0-90 1-51 1-81 1-33 1-52 
Pearse. Us 531,837} 504,171; 521,036 0-96 0-70 0-70 1-76 1-03 0-74 
Led iibac tse ee Os 557, 875 508, 994 808, 369 1-02 0-71 1-14 1-85 1-05 1-14 
Cherries..... G 336,751 238,974 502, 447 0-61 0-33 0-71 1-11 0-49 0-71 
Alliothers,..0 °° 70,396 47,789 - 0-13 0-07 - 0-23 0-09 - 

Totales na “ 120, 668, 460/12, 565, 420/20,383,489) 37-95) 17-58} 28-63} 68-51) 25-78) 28-77 

Small fruits— 

Grapes....... Ib. |24,302, 634/32, 898, 438/33, 269,412} 44-62) 46-03] 46-79) 80-56} 67-50) 46-94 
Straw- 

berries..... qts. — |18, 686, 662/15, 411,188 - 26-15} 21-67 - 38-35} 21-74 
Raspberries. “ - 1 | 8,378,718 - 1 11-78 = 1 11-82 
Currants and 

gooseber- 3 

TOs eos ake 121,707,791) 3,830,609} 2,002,136) 39-85 5-36 2-82 71-96 7-86 2-82 
Other small 

Tin bat eo eee is — | 9,000,208] 843,407 - 12-60 1-19 - 18-47 1:19 


1Included with other small fruits. 
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Fruit Production of Canada, 1920-22.—The accompanying tables show 
(23) the production and value of apples in Canada, by provinces, in 1920, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1921; (24) the production and value of commercial apples in 
Canada by provinces in 1921 and 1922; and (25) the production and value of all 
kinds of commercial fruits in Canada for the years 1920 to 1922. The values in 
Table 23 represent the prices paid to growers on the farm for the fruit alone; but 
the values in Tables 24 and 25 for the years 1921 and 1922 represent the wholesale 
market prices of graded fruit, including all charges such as packing, insurance, 
transportation, marketing, etc. Also the data for 1920 result from the Census 
of 1921, whilst the data for the years 1921 and 1922 represent estimates, based 
partly on the Census of 1921, and issued jointly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 


23.—Production and Value of Apples in Canada by Provinces in 1920, according to 
the Census of 1921. 


Provihess. aiaphtee | cprce taeae 
barrels. $c. $ 

Prince Edward Island.ey, <ceassade «2st esepetene eet cseoee eterno: 58,255 2 68 156,097 
INO Val SCOCLA SIs. <csrcatartrotoreteverassalese Soto aise voice alers storie stots erect olecnele 1,440,812 2 73 3,936,000 
Now? Brunswick: 25sapqe 6 Repetactsjasayeeintie evo tees owe Me labs erereitoreiaieiele 130,876 3 00 393,527 
Quebet.cis,icacese ahi amen sie las (odoroto fois iels ioteis ualoteretele ielpiararavetonelets 334,045 3 71 1,239,168 
ONbAriOF ricra.d ete seers els oars sre eres © eae aR Ieloeloakoe tevorere ci ee aeeeIe 3,257,483 2 02 6,592,359 
PT AITIO PTOVINCOSs vip jein viele some sales oseleie or evetar Me eradeh tenia ek 496 6 30 3,127 
Bripish Colluibiay sn ascot wok eee pide acts bMS 606, 665 444} 2,696,329 

TObAN 5: iseias.cicties assis osuatele’s aehepsiais: naysttes ewite.ssiseaie 5, 828, 632 258 | 15,016,607 


24.—Production and Value of Commercial Apples in Canada, by Provinces, 1921 and 


. Total Average Total 
Provinces. Year. quantity. price. value. 
barrels. $c. $ 

INOVa SCOUIA. sa\0. crete: sieteccceasolatescid sto '0s Cislotats o.cisieie ere wiars's wiatesieiek 1921 2,036,065 .§ 45 11,096,554 
1922 1,891,852 415 7,851,185 
ING@wi Bruns wickiss acess siteteelsis/olers esvelovers oie stat Nare-picie ccoreioreicls 1921 138,589 5 00 692,945 
1922 173 , 236 4 50 779,562 
Qe beOG rac eetercrorestieren oc scketrantate alo oialarelezatoiave wlewsis sintevaip fe ereeve 1921 124,564 5 66 704, 686 
1922 216,984 7 00 1,518,888 
OREATIO sercieiacaethack so Mie One IIE Se este e ofS Sl Serato erat 1921 1,932,280 7 10 13,719,188 
1922 1,739,000 4 37 7,608,050 
British Columbiaice. cea wares Selateecloeien tie «clears woeties 1921 1,136,202 8 46 9,607,717 
1922 ~ 1,027,333 6 75 6,934,497 
Totals chic, siaiccscitd ees tees Sens aio aeie cake 1921 5,367, 700 6 67 35,821,090 
1922 5,048, 405 4930] 24,692,182 
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25.—Production and Value of all Kinds of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1920-1922. 


Fruits. Year. Total | Average | Total 


quantity. price. value. 
barrels. $c. $ 
‘Tree Fruits :— 
Apple cian eect nes ot ar oe sinker Rete he hp acaeae ae otesaretah apa eves» 1920 5, 828, 632 2 58 15,016,607 
1921 5,367,700 6 67 35,821,090 
1922 5,048,405 4 90 24,692,182 
bushels. 
1 REE Sli dor CSS UR CAA OPER Det ca oe 1920 520,330 1 38 715,776 
1921 435,968 2 58 1,124,162 
1922 461,227 1 45 668 , 854 
PAS AR EE UNOS teeter tires en ene nr anaitelaick 1920 809,363 121 979,237 
1921 575,575 1 47 844,412 
1922 408 ,438 1 28 522,393 
PCA CHIOS actrees eh PoE Neth ceate ean eH RS Oe 1920 1,077,195 119 1,281,632 
: 1921 366,715 2 30 844,936 
1922 577,561 1 56 904,325 
CHEERICSRPERET LIME ce TERE ante ches coe ee 1920 485,128 2 38 1,153,429 
1921 211,210 2415 580,827 
1922 202,740 2 38 481,850 
Small Fruits: quarts. 
Stra wierricsegnces te ccoawers ne tee kane c's satu ent alata ote 1920 15,658 ,346 019 2,977,041 
1921 10,149,000 0 16 1,622,960 
1922 8,678,200 0 18 1,526,050 
TRAST N OC) GOCE ett acl REAM vO Ben iic ae COCR CORD er arena 1920 8,360,518 0 23 1,962,681 
1921 7,522,950 0 15 1,123,001 
1922 6,271,725 0 18 1,159,287 
OinemiBerrieseasn crescent rrr ers sree dystece scmncitaie vate 1920 2,827,241 0 19 539,138 
1921 2,931,790 017 489,062 
1922 Ns 0 15 428,757 
Grapestdaene. secken TOE, scat a ome ee adressen, 1920 33,269,412 0 07 2,328,860 
1921 46 872,308 0 05 2,812,338 
1922 70,308,462 0 05 8,515,423 
Total wWalwes acy one wesc ewe ae seentes 1920 - - 26,954,401 
1921 - - 45, 262, 788 
1922 ~ ~ 33,899,121 


Summary of Fruit Production of Canada.—For the year 1920 the census 
statistics of production and value are as follows Apples, 5,828,632 barrels, 
$15,016,607; pears, 520,330 bushels, $715,776; plums and prunes, 809,363 bushels, 
$979,237; peaches, 1,077,195 bushels, $1,281,632; cherries, 485,128 bushels, 
$1,153,429; strawberries, 15,658,346 quarts, $2,977,041; raspberries, 8,360,518 
quarts, $1,962,681; other berries, 2,827,241 quarts, $539,138; grapes, 33,269,412 
Ib., $2,328,860. Altogether the value to growers of the various kinds of fruit 
specified represents for the year 1920 a total of $26,954,401. For the year 1922 
the estimated production and value of the various fruits produced commercially 
are as follows, with the corresponding figures for 1921 given within brackets 
Apples, 5,048,405 barrels, $24,692,182. (5,367,700 barrels, $35,821,090); pears, 
461,227 bushels, $668,854 (435,968 bushels, $1,124,162); plums and prunes, 408,438 
bushels, $522,393 (575,575 bushels, $844,412); peaches, 577,561 bushels, $904,325 
(366,715 bushels, $844,936); apricots, 37,766 bushels (81,205 bushels); cherries, 
202,740 bushels, $481,850 (211,210 bushels, $580,827);- strawberries, 8,678,200 
quarts, $1,526,050 (10,149,000 quarts, $1,622,960); raspberries, 6,271,725 quarts, 
$1,159,787 (7,522,950 quarts, $1,123,001); other berries, 2,837,549 quarts, $428,757 
(2,931,290 quarts, $489,062); grapes, 70,308,462 Ib., $3,515,423 (46,872,308 Ib., 
$2,812,338). The total estimated value of the commercial fruit production of 1922, 
as computed at the average wholesale prices in the city markets, is therefore 
$33,899,121, as compared with $45,262,788 in 1921. 
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6.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—For 1922 the average wages of farm help 
showed a substantial decline as compared with 1921, and a still greater decline as 
compared with 1920, the record year. For the whole of Canada the average wages 
per month of farm helpers during the summer season of 1922 were for men $59 and 
for women $39, including board, the average value of which was $21 for men and $17 
for women. In 1921 the corresponding averages were $67 for men, including board, 
value $22, and $42 for women, including board, value $18. For the complete year 
1922 the average value of wages and board was $594 for men and $418 for women, 
as compared with $669 for men and $449 for women in 1921. The average yearly 
value of board in 1922 is $235 for men and $191 for women, as compared with $248 
for men and $200 for women in 1921. By provinces the average wages for men and 
women respectively in the summer season, and including board, were in 1922 as 
follows, the figures for 1921 being given within brackets for comparison: Prince 
Edward Island $40 and $27 ($45 and $27); Nova Scotia $50 and $29 ($56 and $31); 
New Brunswick $53 and $32 ($54 and $31); Quebec $53 and $29 ($58 and $32); 
Ontario $57 and $37 ($60 and $38); Manitoba $63 and $48 ($79 and $50); Saskatche- 
wan $64 and $46 ($80 and $51); Alberta $64 and $45 ($78 and $54); British Col- 
umbia $75 and $54 ($79 and $54). 


In Table 26 the total value of wages and board is given for 1922, as compared 
with previous years, and in Table 27 the value of the yearly board for 1922, as 
compared with 1921 and 1920 is given separately. 


26.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 


1915-22. 
Males per month in Females per month in rs eres 
summer season. summer season. ean uence 
Provinces. 
' 
Wages Wages | Wages | Wages 
Wages.| Board.| and | Wages.| Board.| and and and 
board. board. | board. | board. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada... pretest ee ee 1915 22 15 37 9 11 20 341 200 
1916 26 17 43 9 13 22 397 228 
1917 45 19 64 19 15 34 611 364 
1918 49 21 70 21 17 38 681 416 
1919 54 24 78 24 19 43 764 465 
1920 60 26 86 27 20 47 821 492 
1921 45 22 67 24 18 42 669 449 
1922 38 21 59 22 17 39 594 418 
PB. ES Ustande i y.. tee eens 1915 17 10 27 6 9 15 238 137 
1916 18 13 3l 9 9 18 301 167 
1917 26 14 40 13 10 23 407 254 
1918 31 15 46 14 11 25 469 289 
1919 33 18 51 15 13 28 5C4 318 
1920 42 18 60 18 14 ay 572 372 
1921 29 16 45 15 12 27 460 287 
1922 26 14 40 15 12 27 415 295 
Nova Scotiaics.. cae caeni rene 1915 21 12 33 -8 8 16 310 169 
1916 23 16 39 8 11 19 365 195 
1917 37 17 54 14 12 26 543 296 
1918 41 19 60 16 14 30 590 326 
1919 47 22 69 18 16 34 628 346 
1920 49 24 73 21 17 38 735 468 
1921 36 20 56 17 14 31 592 352 
1922! 31 19 50 16 13 29 536 327 
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26.—Average Wages of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 
— 1915-22—concluded. 


Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 

summer season. summer season. pee Dee 

year. | year. 

Provinces. 

Wages Wages | Wages | Wages 

Wages. | Board.| and | Wages.| Board.| and and and 
Board. poard. | board. | board. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick..............1915 20 14 34 8 8 16 308 153 
“1916 22 14 36 7 10 17 328 164 
1917 39 18 57 15 13 28 572 306 
1918 49 20 69 17 14 31 725 335 
1919 56 23 79 20 15 35 804 401 
1920 56 23 79 19 16 35 785 391 
1921 35 19 54 17 14 31 575 332 
1922 34 19 53 17 15 32 520 317 
Ouebee en ja. cAinc ne tess 1915 20 13} - 33 6 10 16 301 159 
1916 25 16 41 9 11 20 371 196 
1917 42 17 59 17 12 29 523 287 
1918 45 20 65 20 13 33 575 317 
1919 53 23 76 22 15 37 695 372 
1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 767 407 
1921 39 19 58 18 14 32 559 335 
1922 35 18 53 17 12 29 510 306 
Ontarigwn.cy. ceca keene eee 1915 18 13 31 6 ll 17 304 179 
1916 23 16 39 19 5) 32 360 206 
1917 41 18 59 18 14 32 561 344 
1918 42 20 62 19 16 35 607 382 
1919 48 22 70 22 18 40 691 431 
1920 52 23 75 25) 19 44 736 470 
1921 40 20 60 22 16 38 609 418 
1922 37 20 57 21 16 37 569 397 
Manttoba.... cc. 2 cece. ce eae 1915 30 15 45 14 13 27 390 245 
1916 30 18 48 12 15 27 454 283 
1917 47 21 68 23 17 40 689 452 
1918 55 23 78 26 19 45 791 494 
1919 63 26 89 ey 20 52 889 557 
1920 70 28 98 34 24 58 975 559 
1921 53 26 79 28 22 50 798 552 
1922 4C 23 63 24 19 43 640 471 
Saskatchewan................ 1915 25) 17 42 10 14 24 386 941 
1916 31 18 ¥ 49 11 15 26 434 778 
1917 50 23 73 23 18 41 734 470 
1918 61 25 86 29 20 49 849 545 
1919 66 28 94 32 23 55 912 598 
1920 72 30 102 35 25 60 1,003 653 
1921 54 26 80 29 29 51 795 556 
1922 40 24 64 25 21 46 673 502 
PAMDOPUA sack isteontes ease eto area: 1915 PY 17 44 10 14 24 404 253 
1916 32 20 52 13 16 29 5C1 299 
1917 53 23 76 25 19 44 784 476 
1918 60 26 86 28 22 50 863 569 
1919 67 28 95 34 24 58 976 648 
1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 1,038 638 
1921 52 26 78 31 23 54 746 566 
1922 41 23 64 24 21 45 628 482 
British Columbia.............1915 30 19 49 15 16 31 463 287 
1916 28 22 50 11 18 29 543 325 
1817 53 25 78 27 21 48 803 481 
1918 61 28 89 34 23 57 903 589 
1919 65 31 96 37 27 64 1,065 715 
1920 64 31 95 36 27 63 1,033 742 
1921 52 re 79 31 23 54 855 613 
1922 47 28 75 30 24 54 849 636 
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27.—Average Wages per Year of Farm Help in Canada, as estimated by Crop Corres- 
pondents, 1920-22. 


Males. Females. 


Provinces. Wages Wages 
Wages.| Board.| and | Wages.| Board.| and 
oar board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada ce icine acre cac eee eros ee eee 1920 543 278 821 275 217 492 


QUEREE Fas rentilissn ecg cee oon ae eee 1920 524 243 767 235 172 407 


Ontarlo iiss cccc so cincaiem setae Cote a clese ers mae 1920 474 262 - 736 259 211 470 


Alberta ress a-peratos.< ocieieairctaee een ates ne 1920 697 341} 1,038 360 278 638 
1921 463 283 746 318 248 566 

~ 1922 367 261 628 248 234 482 

Britishy. Columbia, ois tse .cese ss soe lease 1920 684 349} = 1,033 431 311 742 


1921 552 303 855 353 260 613 
1922 526 323 849 342 294 636. 


7.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


Tables 28 to 33 and 35 to 39 record the average prices of Canadian agricul- 
tural produce and Table 34 the yearly average prices from 1902 of British-grown 
wheat, barley and oats. Tables 28 to 32 record the average prices of Canadian 
grain at Winnipeg, basis in store Fort WiJliam-Port Arthur, weekly, for the weeks 
ended Saturday during the year 1922 (Tables 28, 30, 31) and in monthly averages 
for the three years 1920 to 1922 (Tables 29, 32). Table 33 gives the monthly 
range of average prices in British markets of Canadian wheat and oats for the 
years 1920 to 1922, the English currency, weights and measures having been 
converted into Canadian equivalent denominations at the par rate of exchange. 
Table 35 gives the monthly average prices of flour, bran and shorts at principal 
markets in 1922, Table 36 the average prices of Canadian live stock at principal 
markets for the three years 1920 to 1922, and Table 37 the average monthly 
prices of selected descriptions of Canadian live stock at principal markets in 1922. 
The last-named table is an abridgment of the more detailed classification appear- 
ing in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. Tables 38 and 39 give the 
average prices per lb. paid to and paid by farmers in Canada for clover and grass 
seed in 1923 and previous years. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 


innipeg, 


basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 1922. 
(Per bushel of 60 Ib.) 
Source: BoarD oF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA. 


28.—Weekly Range of Cash Prices per bushel of Canadian Wheat at W 


Feed. 


No.3 No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. 


Northern. 


No. 2 
Northern. 


No.1 


Northern. 


Date. 


$c.| $e. $e. 


$.c. 


1922. 


3 
8 


0.753-0 .78% 


0.733-0.763 
0.853-0.88$ |0.773-0.805 |0.713-0.745 


0.683-0.72 


osoo 


0.973-1.01} |0.923-0.953 


3 
8 


1.113-1.153 |1.063-1.11 


Average.... 


COMO ered colt mlowjonjo nice ht eriinioo uno mo etnt-foo 
storo => CONE 10 ts) OO tr HH ~-Oroom 
COO m a DADO D (7) lo elle ole ohee) I-00 
ehecteeeey At ait ! Aris (0 Alea oe cletacla 
EASN RR mroonomo S&S Ooo A m1 oo SH 
BD S200 > = AOD OO ir) lo alo aie oie 2) OOb fib 
oooo > ooooo J oooo ooococo 
CO} eHCD}00 er}etier!o0 nie crlxtinjco joo rica riieinjoo = foo rics ilo 
Coons 2 Om Hida = Soom sd 0020 rH 
i ananiarleary SOnnH Te oe esoosco 
oolstcal ! aS chee : rhe : ote chordorborts Jods, 
OD D> HH wo txt rr 1 00 =~ WO cON O1wdN bs 
mooceo i ooonrno i oooo ooooso 
cof teatco eye e-100 clsinjodi4 nice rilstesi0 aloo rile Hideo 
r~oo OO Or Hid 44 = AE ND sto OO 
mn oO Conner = “Aono foo oo kas) 
chtclacderrdo rucla | wiode ato | chowtgeste | horaeoinio foe 
Coons tH 400 = 1900 0 Sh 0019 
moofe oocoono = ooco DODD 
mone an ihonihontentnan tt os! aane ak) 


Average.... 


L.295-1.34 |1.252-1.295 |1.175-1.22% |1.113-1.155 |1.03 1.077 |0.963-1.00% |0.902-0.945 


So oe ho 


Son inaraiharn tara! 


1.345-1.405 |1.26 -1.31$ [1.17 -1.234 |1.06 -1.123 


1.39 -1.45 


Average.... 


coltriioorioo rigs 


aoa 
foil i] 


wlSebaeces colt 


Son ihoaihan inane! 


CO) Aces recut 


1.394-1.442 |1.343-1.397{0|1.267%40-1.313|1 174-122 


Average.... 


iltt{00 e-J00 i]t 
orn 


1.373-1.422 |1.304-1.353 |1.17 -1.212 |1.068-1.10 |0.943-0.973 |0.823-0.86% 


Average.... 


1.427-1.47 


Hire riisaistea|oo 
OO OND 


rianioy ht joo, 


1.313-1.35} |1.274-1.31 |1.173-1.202 |1.053-1.093 |0.96 -1.00% |0.84{-0.893 |0.762-0.802 


Average... 


Son ihaeainors Iara! 


1.347-1.385 |1.303-1.343 |1.197-1.23% |1.06 -1.10 


Average.... 


A120 eo}tin|od it rl Aa) cof tool alt riddic wo AHI 
OO SH tO Peal Anon AHN mH 
DOO tt fo 2) ~erowo wowuonooo 
clactoetonko ak wedeebos elie | 
Boho oF S190 00 ADADWDNA 
oooo S ooofo oooco 
NA}09 co} A] din 2100 ryt iH ooh ridin wD Hh 
MAID 19 = Ann OM O93 BAI 00 19d 
ay | slocle oe clea ole decdectende | 

C 00 00 ANADWM 
AOWDO io 2) Orm~-owo SR Ser 
Segoe. Ol SSssS oossoso 
Lol AJtriladerioo uso Hintonfstcolstesle dita elope 
tO = Salt p>) MmAN Lt oD 
ot BH [Oo9\00 I che I we ole eeets | 
Dood ES Doro DOOnNr 
1090.2} r4}99c0)0, PAl0 09H oot alt ot AIA Ha 
ODODO ADO Sotto 
nono SRXH > 00 00 2 > 
ca! rhocko rho checderesko clarbetarto | 
oor~n Sots eo Ory 319M 
ocoooo Lasonic ole e) OOOOH 
Snooth ee hal hive KS) oococoo 


1,183-1.253 |1.123-1.162 |1.072-1.112 |0.932-0.963 |0.803-0.843 |0.73 -0. 765 0.633-0. 66% 


Average.... 


ea} [s0 ititjoo 


anon S 
rloclontustonte 


NOODD 
rN OD 

Dal 

o 

Re) 

g. oe: 

» 

a 

® 

RQ 


4.982-1.03 10.973-1.013(010.94 0.982 10.872-0.903{010.80}-0 .833{0,0.71}{0-0.74340!0.614-0. 64519 


Average.... 
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28.—Weekly Range of Cash Prices per bushel of Canadian Wheat at Winnipeg, 
basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 1922—concluded. 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 = a 

Date. Northern. | Northern. | Northern. No. 4 No.5 No. 6 Feed 
1922. $ Cie *S.Co|, O1Cy Srey) BO IConG.) buC.on S.C $7c. $°'c: | $c. -$-¢ SC} 9 :3.¢ 
October 7..../0.96 —0.98% |0.942-0.974 |0.892-0.92% |0.872-0.903 |0.802-0.833 |0.722-0.75% |0.612-0.644 
< 14... .]0.97 -1.02% 10.957-1.014 |0.907-0.962 |0.882-0.94 |0.823-0.893 |0.742-0.813 10.6382-0.70 
“ 21... 11.008-1.03 |0.998-1.023 |0.953-0.984 |0.908-0.952 10.864-0.83 |0.812-0.83 |0.693-0.713 
< 28... .|1.002-1.063 |0.993-1.052 |0.962-1.022 |0.893-0.95% |0.852-0 89% - - = - 
Average... ./0.984-1.023 |9.973-1.012 |0.934-0.975 |0.894-0.93¢ |0.83%-0.863 |0.763-0.80 |0.643-0.683 
November 4. .|1.043-1.06% |1.034-1.05% |1.004-1.022 |0.933-0.952 |0.88 -—0.902 |0.82 -0.843 |0.72 -0.743 
Gy 11..}1.052-1.074 |1.044-1.05% |1.01 -1.024 |0.943-0.964 |0.90 -0.91% |0.844-0.882 |0.733-0.754 
18. .|1.093-1.15% |1.073-1.13} |1.038 -1.104 |0.973-1.03% |0.933-0.99 |0.863-0.92 |0.762-0.82 
ss 25. .}1.09%-1.14% 11.08 -1.12% |1.052-1.103 |0.997-1.04 |0.963-0.993 |0.893-0.923 |0.793-0.823 
Average... .|1.072-1.102 |1.052-1.093 |1.023-1 063 |0.961-0.992 |0.92 -0.954 |0.852-0.892 |0.753-0.784 
December 2../1.07$-1.11§ |1.06 -1.104 |1.033-1.07$ |0.984-1.02 |0.934-0.964 |0.863-0.893 |0.772-0.792 
s 9. .|1.063-1.08% |1.043-1.063 |1.003-1.034 |0.973-0.98% |0.913-0.92% |0.843-0.853 |0.753-0.763 
s 16. .|1.063-1,102 |1.043-1.073 |1.012-1.042 |0.962-0.992 |0.902-0.93% |0.832-0.86% |0.743-0.77% 
fi 7B Ih 103-1.113 1.074-1.08% |1.044-1.062 |1.00 -1.012 |0.934-0.94% |0.863-0.87% |0.774-0.78% 
es 30. .|1.082-1.132 |1.062-1.102 |1.044-1.082 |0.983-1.022 |0.923-0.96% |0.854-0.89% |0.764-0.802 
Average..../1.08 -1.11 /1.653-1.08$ |1.023-1.06 |0.933-1.004 |0.924-0.942 |0.853-0.872 |0.763-0.784 


29.—Monthly Range of Average Cash Prices of Canadian Wheat at Winnipeg, 
basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 1920-22. 


(Per bushel of 60 Ib.) 


Source: BoarD or GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA, 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Date. Northern. | Northern. | Northern. No. 4 No.5 No.6 Feed 
$1¢.1 $5)! “Sie. “$ics|| gic= Srey | G.e: 1$.es | See SF Caleeuce Steal ouCen ore: 

Averages for— 

January 1920...|2.15 — {2.12 - {2.08 - .02 - {1.91 1.81 - {1.71 - 
ee 1921. ..}1.898-1.99% |1.863-1.962 |1.803-1.90% |1.7383-1.82% |1.592-1.68% |1.463-1.543 |1.374-1.453 
1922...}1.11g-1.15¢ |1.06%-1.113 |0.973-1.01} 10.924-0.952 |0.852-0.883 |0.773-0.802 |0.712-0.743 

February 1920.}2.15 = 2,12 — 12.08 -— |2.02- — {1.91 - /1.81 - {1.71 - 

ig 1921.}1.83 —1.912 |1.80 -1.88% |1.753-1.842 |1.703-1.788 |1.583-1.67 |1.414-1.49 |1.3032-1.38% 

“ 1922.]1.293-1.34 |1.253-1.293 |1.173-1.224 |1.112-1.15% |1.03 -1.072 |0,962-1.00% |0.903-0.944 
March 1920..../2.15 = (2.12 — |2.08 — {2.02 — {1.91 1.81 - /1.71 - 
Me 1921... .]1.882-1.933 |1.854-1.903 |1.814-1.863 |1.742-1.79% |1.654-1.7124 |1.49 -1.54% |1.384-1.452 

ce 1922... .]1.39 -1.45 |1.343-1.403 |1.26 -1.312 |1.17 -1.232 |1.06 —-1.123 |0.98 -1.023 |0.922-0.993 

Aprilel920 eee 2.15 = - |2.08 - 12.02 - {1.91 = ok Se gilere! - 

Se ODA ee 1.722-1.84% |1.67 -1.80 |1.63 -1.753% |1.513-1.62§ |1.433-1.543 |1.292-1.39 |1.23 -1.33% 
ee ee 1.39§-1.442 |1.384%-1.39 |1.26 -1.314 |1.174-1.2 1.072-1.11 |0.974-1.01 |0.90%-0.952 

May 1920...... Preis) =) 12.12 — |2.08 — |2.02 — {1.91 — 11.81 veal - 

apa yaibe ohh 1.814-1.89% |1.783-1.86% |1.733-1.824 |1.583-1.702 |1.46$-1.563 |1.314-1.392 |1.301-1.34 
bt head Le ee 1.42$-1.47 |1.373-1.42% |1.302-1.353 |1.17 -1.212 |1.068-1.10 |0.942-0.972 |0.823-0.863 

June 1920...... 2elo = 2:12 — {2.08 — |2.02 -— {1.91 — {1.81 = Lal - 

Somte 1021 SA Sane 1.853-1.924-]1.833-1.89§ |1.783-1.838 |1.693-1.74% |1.574-1.623 |1.41 -1.423 - - 
1909 Bt Ses 1.313-1.355 |1.27§-1.31 |1.174-1.202 |1.053-1.092 |0.96 -1.002 |0.843-0.89! |0.764-0.802 
JuTynl 920 cee 2.15 APA? = 12.08 — 12.02 — 1,91 —- |1.81 - {1.71 - 
Soe 192 11 es eee 1.793-1.85¢ |1.763-1.83 {1.73 -1.792 |1.592-1.632 |1.391-1.393 |1.263-1.302 |1.1538-1.152 
SC ODD ene ae 1.345-1.38% |1.303-1.34§ |1.19$-1.233 |1.06 -1.10 |0.97 -1.012 |0.874-0.914 |0.7932-0.842 
August 19205 oa. 2.423-2. 455 2.3952 425 2 353-2. 38% 2.253-2.285 |2.152-2.17% |2.053-2.06 |1.952-1.96 
- LOD eae 1. 765-1 .872 1.723-1 805 1.647-1.73 |1.463-1.54 |1.317-1.38% |1.174-1.22% |1.02 -1.053 
1922... .}1.183-1.253 |1.12§-1.16 |1.073$-1.112 |0.933-0.962 10.803-0.84§ |0.73 -0.76% |0.633-0.663 
September 1920)2.713-2 823 |2.683-2.793 |2.644-2.754 /2.50 -2.614 |2.393-2.51 - - - - 
1921}1.463-1.59% |1.414-1.543 |1.373-1.482 |1.284-1.36% |1.164-1.22% |1.044-1. 10% 0.954-0.99% 
of 1922'0.983-1.03  !0.972-1.01 !0.94 -0.982 !0.874-0.903{0'0 803-0. 833{0'0 . 713100.743{0'0.6 14-0 64549 
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29.—Monthly Range of Average Cash Prices of Canadian Wheat at Wi 
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32._Monthly Range of Average Cash Prices of Barley, Oats and Flax seed at 
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2 
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1Prices converted at par of exchange. 
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33._Monthly Range of Average Prices in British Markets of Canadian Wheat and 
Oats, 1920-1922'—concluded. 


re 
Oats 
Date. Wueat (per bushel of 60 lb.) (per bushel 
of 34 lb.) 
No.1 INOw2: No. 3. No. 4 
Averages for— $c. $c $e. $c. (Vie, biG $e. $e $c. $e 
March LOD Oneerettytoes: 2.482- = 2.40i- - - - - - 1.614-i.64 
Ra ee Se ee 2.792-2.82% | 2.754-2.784 | 2.67%-2.702 | 2.62 -2.65 - = 
LODO meres 1.974-2 .023 1.90 -1.95 1.84%0-1.873| 1.783-1.81¢ | 0.928-0.963 
April LODO tee tates tae 2.78i- - 2.76 - - - - = 1.39 -1.444 
LOD Set aay ake 2.714-2.744 2.682-2.714 | 2.612-2.642 | 2.56 -2.59 - = 
LO DD Sey een. eo 1.862-1.892 1.84 -1.852 1.78 -1.81 1.72 -1.75 0.764-0.782 
May OD Oem meee ees: 2.792 - 2.76% - - - - - 1.484-1.532 
LOD ae ae 2A 2 TTE 2.72 =2:75 2.66 -2.69 2.614-2.65 - - 
DODD RP ies ek § oie 1.874-1.93 1.843-1.874 1.73 -1.763 1.67 -1.70 0.79 -0.814 
June emo cteaoe 2.79% - 2.762 - - - - - 1.622-1.654 
TODS See ane © 2-694-2.722 2.664-2.69 2.62 -2.642 2504-2 .534 - = 
ODD A Ne eee ys ar 1.762-1.78% 1.73 -1.753 1.628-1.65% 1.593-1.623 | 0.804-0.82% 
July 1G 20! Beecncues aoe 5 2.793- - 2.762 = - - - - 1.622-1.654 
ODL eeec ett. dest ats 2-614-2.64% | 2.583-2.603 2.534-2.552 | 2.39 -2.412 | 0.802-0.86 
iS Py Any Seon ees.coriead 1.804-1.833{0] 1.7534-1.782 | 1.623-1.66% 1.58 -1.602 | 0.804-0.82% 
August 51920 Weenies est 2.833- - 2.808 - 2764 = Zila - 1.622-1.654 
O21 eects 2.702-2.732 2.674-2.704 | 2.603-2.634 2.574-2.60% | 0.924-0.984 
O22 7 eee ne os cee 1.764-1.79% 1.703-1.732 1.643-1.672 1.613-1. 64 0.753-0.784 
September G20 eek aa cur 2.852-— - 2.823 - 2.762 — 2ioe = 1.624-1 654 
NOP a te eek cp ten 2.774-2 .802 - - - - - - 0.972-1 .004 
O22 ae aie ee 1.494-1.534 1.47 -1.50$ | 1.42 -1.449/10] 1.39 -1.41% | 0.75 -0.774 
October DKS ercanton ee a 3.104-3.62 3.053-3 534 2.974-3 442 2944-3. 384 1.614-1.63% 
1K IS ean ca ae 2.00% 0-2 .062 1.914-1.962 1.751.772 1.70 -1.73 0.784-0.81 
LODO Seri eecicr ss 1.593-1.622 1.562-1.594 1.503-1.533 1.473-1.502 | 0.772-0.80 
November ODD Rewer ease 3.603-3 .62 3.512-3 534 3.40 -3.442 3.80 —3.305 1.552-1.584 
LOOT ayaa sr. 1.61 -1.64% 1.58+-1.61 1,513-1.543 1,488-1.512 | 0.92 -0.943 
IQR ooentadaaen 1.623-1.654 1.593-1.624 1.537-1.56% 1.507-1.538% | 0.800.822 
December OD On stertie t.t tes) 3 3.342-3.362 | 3.26 -3-38% | 3.144-3.174 | 3.133-3.133 1.214-1.294 
LOD Waite fences 1.653-1.684 1.622-1.653 1.563-1.574 1.533-1.562 | 0.904-0.933 
LODE weereric mest 1.572-1.604 1.542-1.573 1.483-1.513 | 1.457/10-1.483] 0.781-0.804 


1Prices converted at par of exchange. 


34. Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
Wales, 1902-1922. 


Source: ‘‘London Gazette,’’ published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat Barley. Oats. 
Years. Years. 

per | per | per | per | per | per per | per | per | per | per | per 

qr. | bush.| qr. | bush.| qr. | bush. qr. | bus qr. | bush.| qr. | bush. 

Se Cala) CalesGal) SCs | Said. o 1c SCGuCwass Gs) GuCyi Se dulngs 
DOOD rens:< 239110285) (25). 8} 0781-20" 2) O26 | 1913. 0. 31 8] 0.96 | 27 3/ 0.83 | 19 1| 0.58 
D003 Fes ce 26 9| 0.81 | 22 8! 0.69 | 17 2) 0.52 || 1914....... 34 11) 1.06 | 27 2) 0.83 | 20 11) 0564 
OOS oa. 28 4] 0.86 | 22 4] 0.68 | 16 4/ 0.50 || 1915....... 52 10! 1.61 | 87 4] 1.13 | 30 2) 0.92 
MOOD. 2 te-Gs 29 810.90 | 24 410.74] 17 4] 0.58 || 1916....... 58 5| 1.78 | 538 6] 1.56 | 383 5) 0.89 
MOOG oe sence 28 3] 0.86 | 24 2) 0.73 | 18 4] 0.56 || 1917....... 75 9| 2.30 | 64 9] 1.89 | 49 10} 1.382 
DUO Tees sioe BON O93 225). LIONT6) 11881007574 1918.0 a... 72, 10| 2.22 | 59 0} 1.72 | 49 4) 1.31 
BOOS ss cc3s. B20 10) 0297 P25 ON 079 17,10) Oxd4 || 1919... TB) il Ge || ei Owen aw Lh sles) 
IGDOS cones 36 11} 0.82 | 26 10} 0.82 | 18 11] 0.58 || 1920....... 80 10} 2.46 | 89 5] 2.60 | 56 10} 1.51 
BOLO es scr: Shee Sir 000) ese wOlOn| ie Al Orde: |) 1021 a... . Tal i) Dail | ae PAS eee Pa) SUES 
MOUS 2 oD ore. 31 8] 0.96 | 273] 0.83 | 18 10) 0.57 || 1922....... 47 11] 1.46 | 40 3] 1.18 | 29 1) 0.77 
Ln Dee ae 34. 9} 1.06 | 30. 8} 0.93 | 21 6] 0.65 
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$5.—Average Monthly Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts, at Principal Markets, 1922. 


(Source: For Montreal, Trade Bulletin; for Toronto, Dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities 
“The Northwestern Miller,’’ Minneapolis). 


Montreal. Toronto. 
Flour Flour First Pat-|First Pat- 
Month. Manitoba] Ontario entsFlour/ents Flour 
Standard | del’d at Bran. Shorts. (Jute (Cotton Bran. Shorts. 
grade. | Montreal. bags). bags). 
1922. Per brl. | Per bri. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per brl. | Per brl. | Per ton. | Per ton. 


$ 6 6cts.| $ cts! $ cts.) $ cts| $ cts.| $ cts! $ cts.) $ cts. 


VANUALY cose ele oaieeloe 7.50 5.001 27.25 29.25 7.50 7.70 28.25 30.25 
February........... 7.875 5.201 29.31 30.94 8.00 8.20 28.25 30.25 
March’ i tigics cissott 8.515 6.2122) 32.50 33.00 8.50 8.70 28.25 30.25 
April sccstsjjaietsssleveteiaiare 8.50 6.262 32.34 33.00 8.50 8.70 28.25 30.25 
May 2% stajeiesasieisieies 8.50 6.925 31.187 32.062 8.50 8.70 28.25 30.25 
FUNCT ss cccesce scan 7.90 6.688 26.45 28.45 7.80 8.00 28.25 30.25 
Julysecccesecee sone 7.81 6.163 24.44 26.44 7.80 8.00 25.25 27.25 
August: tererae. os oe 7.65 5.333 24.58 26.75 7.80 8.00 25.25 23.25 
September......... 7.50 5.013 20.50 22.50 6.80 6.90 21.25 23.25 
Octoberris.ccs sess 6.63 5.253 20.00 22.00 6.50 6.60 20.25 22.25 
November......... 6.97 5.483 22.50 24.50 7.00 7.10 23.25 25.25 
December.......... 7.10 5.7038 24.00 26.00 7.10 7.20 24.25 26.25 
Winnipeg. Minneapolis. Duluth. 
Month. 
Flour. | Bran. | Shorts. Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. 
1922. Per brl.| Perton.|Per ton.|_ Per brl. Per ton. Per ton. Per bri. 

$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.j/$ cts. $ cts./$ cts. $ cts./$ cts. $ cts./$ cts. $ cts. 
January nue dee 7.15 | 19.00} 21.00 | 7.25 — 7.65 |21.20 —21.80 |20.80 —21.60 | 7.10 — 7.35 
February. ct sce sie 7.45 | 20.50 | 22.50 | 8.25 — 8.75 {22.25 —25.50 |25.05 —26.25 | 7.75 — 8.02 
March’ civssccticeses 8.00 | 22.00} 24.00 | 7.97 — 8.60 |24.37 —26.25 |26.25 —26.75 | 7.87 — 8.12 
Aprilsichgeecaccecs 8.00 | 22.00} 24.00 | 8.20 — 8.94 |22.60 —23.40 |23.50 —24.00 | 8.10 — 8.40 
May witesiclase ciecaines 8.00 | 22.00 | 24.00 | 8.07 — 8.89 |21.40 —22.30 |22.00 —22.30 | 7.862— 8.40 
TUNG 5 a rcleloislaleraresel tarsal 7.40 | 21.00 | 238.00 | 7.46 — 8.19 |16.12 —16.87 |16.75 —17.75 | 7.46 — 7.79 
TUly. cs deatostrrsitate 7.30 | 20.00 | 22.00} 7.75 — 8.21 |15.62 —16.75 {17.25 —18.12 | 7.68 — 7.88 
AUZUSE nace se ieaies 7.22 | 20.00} 22.00 | 7.00 — 7.39 |14.75 —15.50 16.62 —17.00 | 7.19 — 7.44 
September......... 6.32 | 17.60] 19.60 | 6.47 — 7.17 |16.75 —17.50 17.75 —18.50 | 6.53 — 6.78 
October’. op.csatei-1cfs 6.30 | 17.00 | 19.00 | 6.44 — 7.07 |21.80 —22.60 |22.80 —24.00 | 6.61 — 6.86 
November......... 6.45 | 17.50] 19.50 | 6.75 — 7.36 |22.63 —23.00 |23.50 —24.00 | 7.10 — 7.35 
December.......... 6.52 | 18.00) 20.00 | 6.87 — 7.42 [24.60 —24.70 |24.70 —24.70 | 7.15 — 7.35 


Norse.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 190 p.c. patent (Tor.) 2Flour Standard Ont. in 
second hand jute bags at Toronto. *Winter Wheat, ex. track, ‘‘Trade Bulletin.’’ 
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36.—Average Prices per cwt. of a a ed He Stock at Principal Markets, 1929, 1921 
and 1922. 


Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


62373—19 


Toronto. Montreal. 
Classification. 
1920: 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts. $ cts 
Steers—heavy finished.................. 13°77 7°73 7-52 - 8-92 8-75 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 12-89 7-58 7-14 13-08 8-24 7-00 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., common......... 10:22 6:64 5-94 11-42 5-97 5-93 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good.............. 12-27 7-24 6-81 12-34 7°55 6-71 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 8-65 5-24 5-61 8-08 5-85 5-51 
TEM CES OOO ants aeons nto aviv oan mene 12-56 7-66 6-87 11-62 7-19 6-55 
HELeUenerolT ey tas sects ks ah. 8-82 6-18 5-78 8-81 5-91 5-49 
HV CMOS COMMUNION. ace ee sen veteran as te 7:67 4-35 4-69 7-10 3°80 4-44 
Ol 0 Sug FOLIO lake Aen Ec aap PR ARS UT 10-65 5-86 5-06 9:77 5-88 5-27 
Wows Commons. se ack aeons dechet 7-89 4-52 3-82 6-91 4-65 4-07 
1 BAPUI IS SRYOXOIY Gace nee ewan i Mente rane TERS 10-46 5:55 4-55 11-13 6-98 5-83 
BUllSeeormin Ons soe adarove see aeeiee 6-98 3-71 3-15 5-06 3°43 3-58 
Canners and cutters 4-66 2-49 1-86 4-48 2-28 2-19 
ROen Rene sche ee = = 3.50 10-30 6:27 6-50 
@alviess. veal Mee cracieh so cacist wccsmtatara tats 16-79 10-24 9-37 12-13 6-94 7-68 
Walveds erase Vey eli Genin, criaaitde oo 8-58 3-04 3-69 6-99 2-92 3-62 
Stockers—450-800 lb., good.............. 9-02 4-87 5-24 - ~ - 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., fair............... 8.23 3-15 4-15 - - - 
Feeders—800-1,000 Ilb., good............. 11-22 7:01 6-08 = = = 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., fair.............. 10:78 3:90 5-18 = - - 
Hogs (fed and watered), selects......... 18-98 11-72 12-66 19-82 12-52 13-20 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 18-87 10-01 10-95 18-97 10-11 12-15 
Hogs (fed and watered), lights.......... 16-58 9-56 11-74 18-06 12-13 12-45 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows........... 15-41 8-17 8-83 © 16-24 8-31 16-06 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags........... 13-27 9-25 4-95 13-83 9-92 7-23 
TUE aa OS ezoo alle 2) ee A bare etn ite are a al neem es 13-86 9-59 12-88 12-79 8:23 10-93 
MEADS COMMON Ae yetet care c Leese. 10-04 7°43 9-29 10-58 6-49 8-99 
Sheep, heavy............. BW Wer ache 8-52 4-64 4-25 ~ - 6-50 
Sorel a uliGd ayn, as ale he. ay am ORE 8-65 5-25 6-53 10-44 4-56 5-43 
Hheep WCOMMLONM eat ns ere an ura rere 5-36 2-91 2-97 7-17 3-37 3-93 
Winnipeg. Edmonton. 
Classification. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ cts $ cts. $ cts $ cts $ cts. $ cts. 
Steers—heavy finished.....,............ 10-12 5-41 5-28 12-28 5-27 5-10 
Steers—1,000-1,200 lb., good............. 10-46 5-78 5-59 9-65 5-49 5-03 
Stee1s—1,000-1,200 common............. “6:91 3-89 4-09 5-83 3-85 3°12 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., good.............. 9-80 5-67 5-49 8:39 4:77 4-87 
Steers—700-1,000 lb., common........... 6-24 4-12 3-91 5-83 3-68 2-95 
heiierss SOOdiar mola par tc mor! 8-36 5-19 5-43 7:68 3-58 4-30 
ELON LUMI hain see arsine ceieaie uarereit acest 6-42 4-04 4.29 6-18 - 3°38 
Teiferss COMMON aoe eigen iene a ae 5-07 2.92 3°15 5-62 3°47 2-64 
KO OWSS LOOM tans erence site keaton si eae 8-79 4-34 4-00 7-97 2-82 3-60 
AP OWS NE OUNED OT are eters) foetus fiers see 5-91 3:18 3-01 5-71 4-05 2-46 
lsneroOdaerie marco rier cents 6-31 3-32 2-84 6-14 2-96 2-31 
HS UGs | COMMM OMe, Merny cause, ot ieraisiecses rere cle 4-91 2-55 2-08 4-22 2-88 1-51 
(onerssnaCuetersin ce st ee ie cia 3-65 2-06 1:75 3-54 2-19 1-35 
QS TexTtatphe ele fog ahd Ps a a en eh Ue ao 6-30 2-87 2-83 8-88 2-04 2°32 
Walwveguvedl werd declatuen cuisteui sae eit 8-46 5-47 5-71 8-66 3-00 4-68 
CANES CATS te ee Dm One Sg eee Se aI = = = i 3-31 a 
Stockers—450-800 Ib., good... 6-48 3°52 3-61 ey 3-46 3°35 
Stockers—450-800 lb., fair..............55 5-39 2-81 2-74 5-54 2-87 2-51 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., good............. 8-33 4-27 4-37 9-94 3°34 3°89 
Feeders—800-1,000 lb., fair.............. 6-49 3-61 3-48 = 3:06 3-16 
Hogs (fed and watered), selects......... 18-33 12-01 11-15 18-11 10-70 10-33 
Hogs (fed and watered), heavies........ 16-56 9-56 8-61 17-26 9-98 9-25 
Hogs (fed and watered), lights.......... 16-01 11-00 10-75 16-40 7:44 7:69 
Hogs (fed and watered), stags........... 11-77 6-07 4-66 15-07 6-06 7:29 
Hogs (fed and watered), sows.......-... 13-94 6°77 7-12 16-11 8-22 7-21 
Ma HN see OOM sep atyeana ci teme sett iae eee! 11-11 8-88 10-82 9-98 7:58 9-62 
PRS ATUNIA, FCOMMN ONL Mer cmeetcne Hae Saree 6-65 6-26 7-01 7°61 5-66 6-97 
Stee 1 USE NA are moma ERR eM AN A ces = = x a e a 
aineap, light. TALES Pane a aes oR 5-21 6-52 7-93 5+26 6-25 
Reon scommaon. te. aste€h | aves thao 4-81 2-98 3°50 6-73 3-54 4:07 
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37.—Average Monthly Prices per cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal 
Markets, 1922. 


Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


’ 


Classification. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.| July. |.Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
Montreal— S Teed (CHeS: <esS res) ets: Sele Sorc es) C2) CS amieiow Caen eC ate. 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

COOdR. ewaa ttn eee 7-33] 7-20) .7-70| 8-22] 8-55) 8-39) 7-76] 6-37) 6-02} 5-66} 5-14) 5-69 
Heifers, good......... 6:44] 6-48! 7-06} 7-62} 8-30) 8-18! 7-18] 6-28] 5-65) 5-43] 4-75) 5-25 
Calves, veal.......... 10-06] 10-72) 7-00} 5-56) 6-14] 5-28} 5-23) 6-82] 8-50) 8-45] 9-13) 9-30 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), selects.,..:..>.- 12-66] 18-78] 13-95} 14-06) 14-47) 14-89) 15-08} 13-18) 12-38} 11-52) 11-15] 11-33 
Hogs (fed and water- 

Cd) lights yon eee - - — | 14-15 - — | 13-99] 12-92) 12-31] 11-28} 11-13] 11-39 
Lambs, good. ..--} 9-06} 10-04) 10-70} 10-50} 14-97) 11-94) 10-25) 9-55} 10-53] 10-73] 11-03] 11-80 
Sheep: lishtieesa. dee 4-43] 5-92) 6-63] 7-68] 6-81} 5-15) 4-38] 4-34) 4-29] 3-93) 5-33) 6-29 

Toronto— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 Ib., 

POO nts cree ene 6-80] 7-06] 7-29] 7-741 8-34) 8-45] 7-88] 6-95] 6-70] 6-30) 5-57) 6-62 
Heifers, good......... 6:40] 6-63] 6-93} 7-51) 7-95] 8-27) 7-51] 6°86) 6-44] 5-95) 5-50) 6-48 
Calves, veal.......... 10.93) 11.78} 9.51) 7.26] 7.65) 7.71] 7.61) 9.17} 10.338) 10.88] 9.09} 10.51 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), selects.......... 11-54! 18-24) 13-23) 13-48] 13-77] 14-24) 14-56] 13-34) 12-07} 10-97) 10-84} 10-73 
Hogs (fed and water- | 

6d), lights yah. noes 10-23] 12-30} 12-17] 12-42) 12-76] 13-24) 13-69) 12-40) 14-08] 9-79] 10-58] 10-16 
Lambs, good.......... 12-41] 13-38] 13-32} 13-55) 15-60] 15-55) 12-80} 11-20) 11-39} 11-07] 12-31] 11-98 
Sheep, light........... 5-91) 7-64) 7-96] 8-51] 7-26) 5-35) 5-45] 4-93] 5-38) 6-18) 6:82] 7-01 

Winnipeg— 
Steers 1,000-1,200 lb., 

ZOOM Wren an eh -51] 5-61] 6-01) 6-29) 7-2C} 6-90} 5-95) 5-23) 4-89] 4-35} 4-37) 4-74 
Heifers, good......... 5-54! 5-45! 5-73} 6-07) 7-08) 6-87} 6-19] 5-00] 4-79] 4-05) 3-81] 4-56 
Calves, veal.......... 6-65| 6-86] 7-23) 7-82] 7-68] 5-45} 5-92] 5-12} 4-55) 3-96) 3-35) 3-98 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), selects.......... 9-79) 11-79] 11-64} 11-84] 12-13) 12-47] 18-10] 11-90] 11-10) 9-54] 9-33] 9-12 
Hogs (fed and water- 

CODE INS oar Aha 9-71] 11-41] 11-55} 11-74) 11-66] 12-28) 12-61] 11-18] 10-41] 9-23) 8-49) 8-78 
Lambs, good.......... 8-47] 9-01] 10-78] 18-48] 13-87] 13-33] 11-24] 9-23] 9-44] 10-37] 9-83] 10-77 
Sheep, light........... 5-60} 5-28] 6-84) 9-15) 10-03] 6-97) 6-31) 4-95] 5-16) 5-92) 5-82) 6-15 

Calgary— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

ZOO GS Nae bran 4-71] 5-CO} 5-00} 5-08) 6-05) 6-50] 4-89] 4-47) 4-25) 3-98] 38-78] 4-13 
Heifers, good......... 4-12} 4-50] 4-79} 4-80] 5-38) 5-59] 4-64! 3-28) 3-15] 3-16] 3-06] 3-49 
Calves, veal.. ....... 4.76} 5.51) 5.75| 5.90] 6:09} 5.73] 4.28) 3.65] 38.80] 3.27) 2.99) 3.37 
Hogs, (fed and water- 

ed), selects.......... 9-06] 10-91] 10-80} 11-13) 11-75) 11-95} 11-97} 11-05) 10-17] 8-58] 8-47] 8-50 
Hogs (fed and water- ; 

Gd) lish tse areas 5-94) 8-19] 8-05} 8-03} 8-78} 8-99] 8-86] 7-98} 7-00} 5-46) 7-43) 7-46 
Lambs, good.......... 8-55) 9-438) 10-68} 11-00} 11-13] 12-00} 9-20) 10-12} 10-12} 10-10) 9-27) 9-19 
Sheep ishtacvc aces 5-91) 6-72| 7-00} 7-59} 8-11) 8-86] 7-11] 7-00} 7-00) 7-00) 6-83] 6-48 

Edmonton— 
Steers, 1,000-1,200 lb., 

F326 1616 Wainy 8 PRR ie 5-30] 5-70) 5-68} 5-79} 6-41) 6-30} 4-80) 4-00} 4-00) 3-89} 4-11) 4-48 
Heifers, good......... 4-21] 4-55] 4-75! 5-06} 6-09] 5-89] 38-70} 8-47! 3-60) 38-25) 3-18] 3-99 
Calves, veal........... 4-95) 6-00! 6-00} 7-00} 7-50} 6-06) 3-69] 3-48} 38-50) 2-97) 2-50) 2-60 
Hogs (fed and water- 

ed), selects.......... 9-08] 10-98} 10-87} 10-56} 11-35} 11-84) 11-95) 10-47] 9-47) 9-37) 9-16) 8-88 
Hogs (fed and water- : 

Cd) liehtseeciss sea 5-89) 7-58] 7-99} 7-48] 8-59} 8-77) 8-58] 7-54) 6-47) 7-27) 8-19] 7-97 
Lambs, good..........: 8-51} 8-75) 9-13) 9-83] 12-09} 11-89] 8-10} 8-93) 9-64] 9-64) 9-62) 9-25 
Sheep, light........... 5-21] 6-00} 6-00] 6-41] 8-76} 8-02} 5-10! 4-50} 5-46} 7-00! 7-00) 5-55 


Clover and Grass Seed Prices.—A special survey of clover and grass seed 
prices has been undertaken annually in recent years by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, in co-operation with the Seed Branch of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Statistics of prices paid by farmers and to farmers for grade No. 1 
clover and grass seed are given for 1923 by provinces in Tables 38 and 39, together 
with averages for Canada in the years 1919 to 1923. 
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38.—Average Prices per Ib. paid by farmers for Grade No. 1 Clover and Grass Seed, by 
provinces, during April and May, 1928, and Average Prices for 
Canada during April and May, 1919-23. 3 


: Red eu Sweet | Western |,,- Brome 
Provinces. Cinen: Alsike. Alfalfa, @lover. Rye! Timothy. Grass 
cts. cts. cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. 
Prince Edward Island........ 33 25 - 19 - 13 - 
INIGNUISIEOLA ieee aed ns ee 31 23 43 19 - 14 - 
New Brunswick.............. 30 22 28 21 - 14 - 
Muchecweea ee tinc cece pac ces 30 23 30 13 - 14 - 
Ontarione ass Puls. ene 26 18 28 10 - 11 - 
Manitoba cama st suirioncitons 35 28 42 15 122 15 ile 
Saskatchewanit ./..).2%...d. nce 45 43 65 16 134 183 144 
Mhentartn cere eke at eey 48 38 4] 20 14 18 16 
British;@olumibiauc..22....4 36 28% 59 221 144 164 163 
Canadan10238. a rec caer 29 21 34 13 iss 4h 13% 14 
SE wre WO Ee an neon Bea 324 262 382 152 172 14 193 
os NO ATE RSE roo atia ts 404 413 513 204 213 163 20 
ff GOO. Se RT aes 743 69 65 45 38 205 43 
Se OORT em eee Reed «kerk a 3 533 44 434 40 32 Tee 374 


39.—Average Prices per lb. paid to farmers for Clover and Grass Seed, by provinces, 
during April and May, 1923, and Average Prices for Canada 
during April and May, 1919-23. 


P Red : Sweet | Western . Brome 
Provinces. Che Alsike. | Alfalfa. Glover. Rye Timothy. (Ghnke 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Prince Edward Island......... 28 19 - 12 - 10 - 
INIGna2y COUR, dann ae oe Beane - - - = = = = 
New Brunswick. ..socfeckias o. 28 17 - ~ - 113 - 
Olebeeh tienes tea ee 26 19 13 09 - 12 - 
Onbaniome etre etree sees 18 12 21 07 - 08 = 
INES OYON OY Bee Ube gee - - - 08 09 09 08 
Saskatchewan...............- - - - 08 08 15 09 
Mllbertager te ee sec ne - - - - 06 08 = 
British Columbia. oh... sae - = = - = na = 
Canada wlOZs ee toes fee as 20 13 203 074 08 09 083 
& 1G Doerr na seer. aye als 21 163 234 112 103 09 09 
s 5 AOE ener ne nae eee ee 29 28 263 ilil ilies 124 14 
< OD eee gesere x tsar 66 56 55 29 25 203 29 
ss LOG RN oe re orci 2 44 36 38 235 27 16 30} 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have been 
calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. The average prices for 
the five-year pre-war period 1909-1913 have in each case been taken as 100, and 
the figures for each year are expressed as a percentage of these. In calculating the 
index numbers for the combined field crops, the various crops have been weighted 
according to the proportion which the value of each crop in each year bears to the 
total value for that year. Table 40 and its accompanying diagram (p. 293) 
show the great increase which took place in agricultural prices during the war 
period and the fall which took place in 1920, 1921 and 1922. The years 1921 and 
1922 are especially memorable for the great and sudden fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce, and the index numbers provide a convenient means of 
measuring its extent, and of making comparisons with previous years, and 
especially with the maximum prices, which were reached in 1919. For wheat the 
index number in 1922 was 123-2, a slight increase over 1921, when it was 117-4, 
a figure which represented a drop of 117-3 points, as compared with 1920 and of 
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226-1 points, as compared with 1919. Oats were also appreciably higher in 1922 
than in 1921, 111-8 as against 100. These increases, however, were far more than 
offset by the decreases in the index numbers of the price of rye (from 101-4 to 
81-7), of peas (from 196 to 179), of potatoes (from 167-3 to 117-4), of turnips, etc., 
(from 154-5 to 122-7), of alfalfa (from 172-1 to 110-2), and more especially by 
the cutting almost in half of the price of the great hay and clover crop, the index 
number of which declined from 202-2 in 1921—a high price due to the poorest 
crop on record—to 115-5. As a result the index number for agricultural prices as a 
whole fell from 147-5 in 1921 to 117 in 1922. 


40.—_Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices for Canada, 1914-1922. 
Annual Average Prices, 1969-1913 = 100. 


Annual J 
Field Crops. “prices | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
1909-13.1 

$ p.c p.c p.c p.c p.¢ p.c p.c p.c p.c. 

Wheat®:ctottaccick signs decke,. 0.69 | 176-8| 131-9] 189-9] 281-2] 292-8) 343-5) 234-7] 117-4] 123-2 
Onis eR eaeh Penis coe ratios 0.34 | 141-2] 105-9] 150-C} 202-9] 229-4] 235-3) 155-9] 100-0] 111-8 
Barley tou con et ae ra aay 0.47 | 142-9] 110-6] 174-5] 229-8] 212-8] 261-7] 176-6] 100-C] 97-9 
Rye eich ook ok ate Aeterna 0.71 | 116-7] 108-4] 156-3] 228-2} 209-9} 197-2] 187-3] 101-4] 81-7 
Peas puss WRcieuetios fon qaghta soe 1.00 | 146-0] 165-0] 222-0} 354-0] 299-0} 286-0] 249-C} 196-0] 179-0 
Beans ese ats ee eae eee 1.79 | 129-1] 170-4] 301-7] 416-2] 302-2] 250-3] 216-8] 162-C| 159-2 
Buchwhest,.. 5... taabs sence 0.61 | 118-0) 123-0] 175-4] 239-3) 259-0] 245-9] 209-8] 145-9) 137-7 
Miked:graig- our. v ron eee 0.57 | 115-7| 100-0] 154-4] 203-5] 200-0) 238-5) 157-9} 108-7) 105-3 
Bose hs Goa ee 1.12 | 92-C] 134-8] 182-1] 236-6] 279-5] 368-8] 173-2) 128-5] 137-7 
Corn for husking...... /o.te.00-5 5. 0-63 | 112-7) 112-7] 169-8] 292-1} 277-8] 206-3] 184-1] 131-7) 131-7 
Potatoes ssc. aisle MM ec G.46 | 106-5| 130-4] 176-1] 219-6] 213-1) 206-5] 210-8} 167-3] 117-4 
Parnips; Cte den. ss thar ee Coe. 0.22 | 122.7| 109-1] 177-3] 209-1] 195-1) 227-3] 186-4] 154-5) 122-7 
Hay and clover..i2.0..06.505005: 11.65 | 122-1] 123-3) 99-6] 88-7] 139-5] 177-9) 224-0] 202-24 115-5 
Fodder corti <d.vituuates. tees 4.95 | 99-2] 99-2) 99-4] 103-8] 124-2] 139-8] 156-6] 142-4] 100-4 
Suear beets sa.chcd.. iee sae a 5.84 | 102-6} 94-2] 106-2] 115-6] 175-5] 186-0) 219-1] 111-3) 134-9 
UTNE Va sea aie ism ate aah 11.59 | 122-3] 109-4] 92-2} 100-0] 153-9] 188-5] 205-3] 172-1] 110-2 
All Field Crops........... - | 143-0] 122-6] 159-7] 226-0] 227-6] 252-7] 204-9] 147-5) 117-0 


1Prices quoted for 1909-13 are per bushel, except for the last four items, where they are per ton. 


8.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Production and Value of Wool.—According to estimates published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the estimated production of wool in 1922 was, by 


provinces, as in Table 41. 


‘ 


41.—Kstimated Production of Wool by Provinces, 1922. 


Ya a? Total 
Provinces. Sheep. ser 2 Lambs. one sheep ard aot 
No. lb. No. lb. No. lb. 
PicWA Island avarerrenracecass 59, 244 414,708 46,459 185, 836 105,703 600, 544 
Nova Scotian. semeen ae 185,987 1,301,909 143,358 578, 482 329,345 1,875,341 
New, Brunswickoe ane: 127, 886 895, 202 108, 145 432,580 236,031 1,327,782 
Quebeoseese eo eee 567,095 3,969, 665 423, 823 1,695, 292 990,918 5, 664, 957 
Ontario ack aes Aaa ete 501,319 8,509, 233 485,298 1,941,192 986,617 5,450, 425 
Manitoban. areata adenine 60,984 426, 888 50, 980 203, 920 111,964 630, 808 
Saskatchewan... cues tenes 127,598 893,186 64,339 257,356 191,937 1, 150, 542 
Alberta =< chor scan coer 166,012 1, 162, 084 94, 354|° 377,416 260, 366 1, 539,500 
British Columbia..........- 28,171 197,197 21,574 86, 296 49,745 283,493 
Totals os seen 1,824,296) 12,770,072 1, 438,330 5,753,320 3,262,626) 18,523,392 
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INDEX NUMBERS or AVERAGE PRICES or FIELD CROPS, 1909-22 
Aannual Average Frices 1909-1913 =/00 
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The total wool clip of Canada for 1922 was, therefore, estimated at about 
18,523,000 Ib., as compared with 21,251,000 lb. in 1921 and 24,000,000 Ib. in 
1920, the estimate for 1920 being subject to correction by the census returns when 
available. At an average value for unwashed wool of 17-5 cents per lb., the total 
value of the wool clip of 1922 amounted to $3,244,000, as compared with $2,975,000 
in 1921 and $5,280,000 in 1920. The average prices per lb. for washed and unwashed 
wool, by provinces, for the years 1915 to 1921 are given in Table 10. For Canada 
the price in 1922 was 17 cents per lb. for unwashed, and 24 cents per lb. for washed 
wool, representing a substantial recovery from the record low figures of 14 cents 
for unwashed and 22 cents for washed wool, attained in 1921. 

Table 42 shows the total estimates of production and value for 1922, compared 
with the years 1915 to 1921, as previously published. 


42.—Production and Value of Wool in Canada, 1915-22. 


* Aveiage 
Year. Sheep. Hep cucnon price per Ib.] Value. 
OS UABENE of Wool. 
i No. lbs. cents. $ 

NN Ieee ART eA ANS e8 Geno A aCe niche he ezine carci yp 2,038,662] 12,000,000 28 3,360,000 
LONG etre ae secs cs Fare teicnoed wicks, Sake ste Retna ate teres 2,022,941] 12,000,000 37 4,440,000 
FQ ae ans Have le- avo stave renee betarera vole tyalisrebedte have Aunealavare oieeevebeOietarsis 2,369,358) 12,000,000) ~ 59 7,000,000 
TOMS 2s aerate siajhotacetete Gg aishs haem quaisiare Mohit eee air mesterete oboe { 3,052,748} 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
TOT coe diate, Sicictessreteveis dane Moral caite a tare ars scree a meee eee 3,421,958} 20,000,000 60 12,000,000 
Ph Ld ee ees Aree ea ie Ne cee Re RRR ee eae ees oa 3,720,783} 24,000,000 22 5, 280, 000 
LOO Ue Oe eat chica oye PRE One trates dhe Mathers ee ones ee ar. 3,675,860) 21,251,000 14 2,975,000 
DDD is aasieteres eh Sed MOREE Da ae a Fal ewan es aeleee 3,262,626] 18,523,392 17-5 3,244,000 


Egs Production in Canada, 1921 and 1922.—Calculations published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics place the estimated egg production on the farms of 
Canada in 1922 at 194,058,468 dozen, valued at $48,490,578, from 29,945,484 hens 
on farms, as compared with 168,049,154 dozen, valued at $40,968,841, from 25,755,- 
356 hens on farms in 1921. These estimates do not include eggs other than those 
produced on farms. 


Tobacco.—Table 43 gives the estimated area and yield of tobacco in Ontario 
and Quebec for the three years 1920 to 1922. 


43.—Area and Yield of Tobacco in Canada, 1920-22. 


Provinces. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 


Ib. per | Ib. per | Ib. per 
Ib. lb. acre. acre. acre. 


lb. 
21,688,500] 7,121,962}11,031,870) 1,078} 1,091) 1,201 
26,400,000} 6,127,000/14, 915,700) 800} 1,166 900 


acres. | acres. | acres. 
Ontarioeec. dames 20,114) 6,553) 9,189 
Quebec. i a.2. scs.cees 33, 000 5,256} 16,573 


Totals and averages} 53,114} 11,809] 25, 762)/48,088, 500/13, 248, 962/25, 947,570 905} 1,124) 1,007 


The prices paid for Canadian tobacco varied, of course, considerably according 
to type and quality. Assuming for Ontario tobacco an average of 25 cents per lb. 
and for Quebec tobacco an average of 12 cents per lb., the total value of the Can- 
adian tobacco crop of 1922 may be placed at $4,547,851, as compared with $2,393,190 
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1921 and $5,893,275 in 1920. For Ontario the estimated value is $2,757,967 in 
1922 (11,031,870 Ib. at 25 cents per Ib.), as compared with $1,780,490 in 1921 
(7,121,962 Ib. at 25 cents per lb.) and $3,253,275 in 1920 (21,688,500 Ib. at 15 cents 
per lb.). For Quebec the value in 1922 is $1,789,884 (14,915,700 Ib. at 12 cents per 
Ib.), as compared with $612,700 in 1921 (6,127,000 lb. at 10 cents per lb.), and 
$2,640,000 in 1920 (26,400,000 Ib. at 10 cents per Ib.). 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—There are three sugar factories in Canada 
which manufacture sugar from Canadian grown sugar beets. They are situated at 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and Kitchener, in the province of Ontario, and are under 
the control of the Dominion Sugar Company, Ltd., of Chatham; only the first 
two of these factories were in operation in 1922. From 1903 until 1914, when it 
went out of business, there was also in operation the Knight Sugar Company of 
Raymond in Alberta. Table 44 gives particulars respecting the area, yield and 
value of sugar beets as a farm crop and of the production of refined sugar made from 
Canadian grown sugar beets for the years 1911-22. 


44.—Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar, 1911-1922. 


Production 

Wage Acres Yield Total canli Total of refined 

: grown. | peracre.| yield. p “e tout value. beetroot 

, sugar. 
acres. tons. tons. $ cts. $ Ib. 

POU eee ke sh tabe! ais wicrojeeia,elsiote = <iases Shoda 20,677 8-50 175,000 6-59 1,154,000} 21,329,689 
NOT me Bros no tataratels Gaskersyeltis) ae ore ere aie, axatels 18,900 10-50 201,600 5-00 1,005,000) 26,767,287 
NOR Soe eeotron bee wie Aelita oles gard oaate s 17,000 8-75 148,000 6-12 906,000) 26,149,216 
DOA ress Wah cretyalsraeisl oa sleraxsiaye's.o sig (afore, stb 12,100 9-00 108, 600 6-00 651,000} .31,314,763 
PUD een eae Poet Ne receives) cosets -Fie aceyatere si Oe 18,000 7-75 141,000 5-50 775,500) 39,515, 802 
OT esate terete re sc, cusseievalayovesero icra as es0in ,8ke, 0002 15, 000 4-75 71,000 6-20 440,000; 17,024,377 
TASH 6 ch a Ae ee oe le ee 14,000 8.40 117,600 6-75 793,800] 23,376,850 
TOLG xelas esac bvaletatetctasepsteys, iS iw weaieye kloto eS 18,000 11-25 204, 000 12-71 2,593,715) 50,092,835 
LOL Oi rerent iste phate ciiete t Guc'e, shee e .olerssia7s 66 18, 800 9-50 180,000 14-61 2,630,027) 37,839,271 
DO ree each ovorchctesctese ohare cooks latslot ofsvacaieoa sieys 34,491 9-94 843,000 15-47 5,307,243] 89,280,719 
ee oe aac a ercRar OO agi OCIS C nei 25,585 7-80 199, 334 9-90 1,974,384] 52,862,377 
TOO Z AR pearaierstatehe, srofa rales ccajovosin draseereans 14,955 8-55 127, 807 7°56 966,521) 29,911,770 


The total value of the beetroot sugar produced in 1922 is estimated at $1,645,885, 
representing an average wholesale price of 5-5 cents per lb. For 1921 the corre- 
sponding values were $3,554,203 for total value and 6-7 cents, the average wholesale 
price per Ib. In 1920 the average wholesale price per lb. was 14-4 cents, and the 
estimated value of the crop was $12,856,424. 


Maple Sugar.—The maple sugar industry of Canada is carried on in the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. From 1851 to 
1861 the average yearly production was about 13,500,000 lb., from 1861 to 1871 
about 17,500,000 lb., from 1871 to 1881, 19,000,000 lb., and from 1881 to 1891 about 
22,000,000'lb. During the next decade the yearly average fell to about 21,200,000 
lb., and in more recent years to a little less than 20,000,000 Ib.’ In the Maritime 
Provinces the yearly output has rarely exceeded 500,000 lb. Quebec produces 
about 14,300,000 Ib. and Ontario 5,000,000 lb. per annum. It is estimated that the 

industry, which represents an average annual value of almost $2,000,000, is carried 
on by about 50,000 growers. Table 45 shows the production and value of maple 
products in the province of Quebec, according to the annual statistics. of the Dom- 
inion and Quebec Bureaus of Statistics, as follows: 
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45.—Maple Products in the Province of Quebec, 1918-22. 
Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. > Total 
value of 
Year. Average Average sugar 
Quantity.| price Value. | Quantity.| price Value and 
per lb. per gallon. syrup 
Ib. $ $ gallons. $ $ $ 

AQT Rr crack ot hoe sernctne er tine 10, 173, 622 0-15} 1,526,043} 1,928,201 1-50} 2,892,301) 4,418,344 
1919), SA tN eG cree steamer 12,353, 667 6-25) 3,088,417) 1,470, 275 2-25) 3,675,687] 6,396,485 
tA A rs Ribs etm ree ENTE eS RIGHET eae 15,615, 141 0-20) 3,123,028) 1,449, 649 2-50} 3,624,123) 6,747,151 
LOD ecacaleioeiele sokels eetereiesteicee 12, 285,514 0-15) 1,842,827] 1,375,635 1-80} 2,476,143] 4,318,970 
i KS VA Sate Sees cea ery ae 9,016, 650 0-15) 1,352,497] 1,575,074 1-80} 2,835,133] 4,187,630 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 46 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands at the close of the Canadian crop year on August 31, 1922, with 
comparative figures for the two previous years, as compiled from the estimates of 
crop correspondents. Adding the stocks in the elevators and flour mills, Table 47 
shows the total quantities of grain in store at the close of each of the crop years, 
1920, 1921 and 1922. 


46.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands at the end of the crop years 1920-22. 


Total In ae ke Total In oe Total In Beata: 
nt p pro- andas, pro- ands, pro- ands, 
Field Crops. duction Aug. 31, duction Aug. 31, duction Aug. 31, 
in 1919. 1920. in 1920. 1921. in 1921. 1922. 
000 000 000 
bush. p.c. bush. bush. p.c. bush. bush. Pic: bush. 
Wiheat. jsdaccespene 193,260] 1-10} 2,122,300) 263,189) 0-81) 2,144,400] 300,858) 0-78) 2,360,300 
Barley: sae tircatecks: 56,389} 1-39 781,100 63,311] 1-69} 1,072,900 59,709} 1-09 645, 200 
Oats eter ttc ce 394,387] 2-16] 8,515,260 530,710) 5-59129, 657,300 426,233] 2+72)11,613, 000 
PUY OP Pace cece ee 10,207} 0-62 62,900 11,306} 0-52 58,500 21,455) 0-37 78,500 
Rlaxseedinrs aise a se. 5,473| 1-45 79, 200 7,998! 0-63 50, 700 4,112| 0-15 6,300 
47.—Stocks of Grain in Canada at the close of the Crop Years 1920, 
1921 and 1922. 
Wheat. Barley. 
Quantities in Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, , Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
’ bush. bush. | bush. bush. bush. bush. 
iHormers @handstadeesn tele asics peer e 2,122,300] 2,144,400] 2,360,300] 781,100} 1,072,900} 645,200 
Country Elevators in West.............. 980,000} 1,566,689} 4,657,202 210,000 792,955 768,951 
Perminal Hlevators 6 cmia...)- sien nee + 1,603,811] 2,367,181] 4,683,435) 171,703) 827,962} 403,977 
Bublicmilevatorseeers- tere. 4,316,527| 874,045] 1,683,700) 337,301] 491,884 92,339 
Hasternerlevavorenns.wck eee ctiiencornte 30, 007 23, 260 - 326 7,718 = 
vette GRU ys mehr OD eee oe Nr Sie ee ee 287,780| 719,624! 1,500,000 2,000 27, 287 29,462 
PPANSUb MO ViTAle weak ae eisen ate fae — | 6,031,889] 4,578,027 - 628, 733 253,499 
Ota ei eddie ors Parise eee 9,290, 425/13, 727, 088/19, 462, 664' 1,502,430] 3,849,439] 2,193,428 
Quantities in Oats. Rye. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Parm ers” diands aeeace acta tereeie rt a: 8,515, 200) 29, 657, 300/11, 613, 000 62,900 58,500 78,500 
Country Elevators in West.............. 560,000} 3,195,676] 1,461,009 - 15,025 753, 030 
Terminal: Mlevatorssec. ce ueraiiesccieineie « 339, 829] 4,668,256] 872,179 58,209} 393,106] 788,779 
Public:Blevatorsia tcscene eee eee ee 240,100) 4,724,616] 1,089,189 = 23,379 8,160 
Hastern Hlevators:sossaesaeecr eet 10,942 27,562 = 308 5,920 - 
Flour mills 335.5 lacite cen be eireie tacos 14,846} 350,938} 370,481 355 5,698 2,513 
‘Dransiteby rails ncneneaceret rt cree — | 1,336,001} 334,471 - 328,922) 975,593 
Totals). sccc5 cca sone 9, 680, 917143, 960, 349115, 740,329! 121,772! 830,550) 2,606,575 
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47.—Stocks of Grain in Canada at the close of the Crop Years 1920, 
1921 amd 1922—concluded. 


Flaxseed. 
Quantities in Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
bush. bush. bush. 
EPeana rr aetna eu Ch Sian se ae ews tae rs canbe fe noes ae neenerena rast bor aroheeeTnvetelaresataue ioudiatsicey 79, 200 50,700 6,300 
Woarntrygiolevacorsany WieSbe ne co caren ssieersne milaee: acetate eaeas lies sie a aieatauain ake 48,000 195,402 89,620 
| May Seah G:F ai Bh VENI hoy oh ano Ree ntens Oo ORE oon ern OGL r ee te mene 466,086} 1,465,369 190,924 
ERIC ELC a LOL GEER Kot ye oie eral nacianate rake onthe fone as aleve iv feriaoctanets. «i erasure ats 21,629 53,049 14,484 
d ESL TO UT THEN ER Oy eine iin Oe Ud Nee RRA ty 5 cae aa aR coe et CD Me eg oe a 1,208 20 - 
PPAMSLe Vp Pal lace tei dicts he eetnerets ls iec otae ial Diner are se eee utero Ne felsi vara anaes - 39,458 9,354 
di ERLE jp, bene oe eee OMe iS A! Re am AE lie ge aed be ge 616,123! 1,803,998! 310,682 


According to Table 47, therefore, on August 31, 1922, about 19,463,000 bushels 
of wheat, 2,193,000 bushels of barley, 15,740,000 bushels of oats, 2,607,000 bushels 
of rye and 311,000 bushels of flaxseed constituted the “carry over’ into the new 
crop year running from September 1, 1922, to August 31, 1923. 

Table 48 gives the results of inquiries as to the quantities of wheat, and wheat 
flour expressed as wheat, in Canada on-March 31, 1923, with the corresponding 
figures for 1919 to 1922. 


48.—Stocks of Wheat in Canada, March 31, 1919-23. 


Wheat in March 31, March 31, March 31, March 31, March 31, 
calul 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 

. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Elevators yee idee oe eons 69,983,064 30, 622,398 35, 802, 362 58,338, 581 69, 620, 269 
LOMA Se ae Aen cscs: 5,390,066 5,575, 253 8,635, 818 4,000, 000 7,000,000 
Mransttsbymanlecs areas ae nar 10, 854, 840 6, 271,697 7,119,983 10,998,505 8,396, 782 
Parmers’ hands: 28sec cec0. 32,315, 000 34, 837, 000 48,919,000 41,649,000 54,771,000 

ML OGAISH A ns ected ts 118,542,970 77,306, 348 95,477,163] 114,986,086! 139,788,051 


Table 49 gives for oats, barley and flaxseed the stocks in Canada on March 31, 
1923, as compared with the corresponding date of the previous year. 


49.—Stocks in Canada of Oats, Barley and Flaxseed, March 31, 1922 and 1923. 


Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. 
Grain in March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. © bush. 
Filevatorseseaccct seen. ter 21,852,211) 16,899,256 5,536, 623 7,269, 234 1,390,583 808, 150 
lout rail lpi senate 150, 000 900, 000 14,000 70,000 - - 
ALTANSIb VATA enna 6, 003, 399 2,755, 299 1,102,649 254, 096 179,711 96, 829 
Hanmers;handsen says teic: « 147,604,000} 171,163,000) 14,901,000; 17,836,000 618, 000 837,000 
Potalsh tases 175,609,610! 191,717,555! 21,554,272! 25,429,330! 2,188,294! 1,741,979 


Distribution of the Canadian Wheat and Oat Crops.—Table 50 shows 
‘the distribution of the wheat crops of 1921 and 1922. 

As regards the commercial movement of the crop, Table 50 is constructed in 
general conformity with the data published by the Internal Trade Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It will be noted that for the year ended August 
31, 1922, the whole of the estimated gross production of 300,858,000 bushels of 
wheat is accounted for with the exception of a plus balance of 1,645,000 bushels, 
rather more than 0:5 p.c. of the total. For 1923, however, 24,038,000 bushels are 
unaccounted for, a balance equal to 6 p.c. of the total. 
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50.—Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops of 1921 and 1922. 


poe A en 5 eae ; in 5 
year ended | year ende year ended | year ende 
Items. Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, Items. Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, 
1922. 1928. ' 1922. 1923. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry over Sept. 1, 1921-22 7, 856 16,0131)Exports as grain........... 158, 550 229, 682 
Gross production.......... 300, 858 899,786 |Exports as flour!,......... 35, 454 49,811 
Loss in cleaning............ 9,026 11 /994:|'Dotalvexports-s-eenoae- 194, 004 279,493 
Grain not merchantable... 12,034 9,799 | Retained for seed......... 89, 240 40,000 
Net production............ 279,798 377,992 |Milled for food............ 37,000 41,000 - 
Lm portseaetaek cece ener e 248 417 |Carried over, August 31, 
Available for distribution. 287,902 394, 256 TO OSR i ei ar pe Ae 16,0132 9,992 
Unaccounted for.......... +1, 645 + 24, 038 


Table 51 presents similar data in respect of oats. The bulk of this crop is con- 
sumed as food for live stock, and the table shows approximately how the remaining 
portion of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, oat- 
meal and rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled for 
home consumption representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human 
food. The carry over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, 
etc., and the balance is the quantity consumed in Canada for feeding to live stock, 
the amount being estimated at 375,384,000 bushels in 1923 and 319,880,000 bushels 
in 1922.3 

51._ Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops of 1921 and 1922. 


oo: ri pees e or é mee A 
year ended | year ende year ended | year ende 
Items. Aug. 31, Aug. 31, Items. Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
060 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry over, Sept. 1, 1921-22 42,773 15,274 |Eixports as grain........... 275,088 23,561 
Gross production.......... 426, 233 491,239 |Exports as meal, etc....... 2, 854 2,344 
- Grain not merchantable... 58,362 Seuone: | hotaliexponta cs waeeiier 29, 892 25,905 
Net production............ 367, 871 452,569 | Retained for seed......... 39, 0444 39,000 
TMPOrts: seaeehisare weeds 677 414 |Milled for home consump- 
Available for distribution. 411,321 468,257 (DLO ing SRA OBC GENE oa rons 7,281 6,989 
Carry over, August 31, 
RD EOE te Oe rnc aecn ce 15,274 20,979 
Balance for home con- 
sumption as grain....... 319, 880 875, 384 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—lIt is calculated that for 
the period of ten years ended August 31, 1919, the average per capita consumption 
of wheat in Canada was 5-8 bushels, that during the four years of war (1915-18) 
the rate was 4-2 bushels and that during the five-year pre-war period from 1910 
to 1914 it was 7-7 bushels. These rates represent the gross per capita consumption, 
after accounting for the whole of the production in the way of losses due to cleaning 
and unmerchantable grain, adding the imports and deducting exports and grain 
retained for seed. During recent years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
perfected arrangements for the periodical collection of statistics of wheat milled in 
Canada. These indicate on the basis of three years’ returns that the per capiia 


1Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of 1 barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 4} 
bushels of wheat. 

2 The carry over, given as 19,463,000 bushels on p. 348 of the Monthly Bulletin of September, 1922, was 
subsequently reduced to 16,013,000 bushels on the ground that the difference represented new wheat of the 
crop of 1923 included amongst the quantity reported as in transit on August 31, 1922. 

3 For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see the Year Book 
of 1920, pp. 263-266 and the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for April, 1920 (Vol. 13, No. 140), 
p. 75, and April, 1922 (Vol. 15, No. 164), p. 127. i 
; 4 Including 2,691,000 bushels as seed for 1,076,300 acresin Alberta, estimated as sown, but not reaped 

or grain. 
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consumption of wheat is 5-4 bushels, a figure only 0-4 bushels below that of 5-8 
bushels, the average given above for the ten-year period ended August 31, 1919. 
A report on the Flour Milling Industry of Canada for 1921, issued in March, 1923, 
by the Industrial Census Division of the Bureau placed the per capita consumption 
of wheat flour in Canada for the calendar year 1921 at 0-92 barrels, representing, 
at 4-5 bushels to the barrel, 4-3 bushels. According to the quantity shown in Table 
50 as milled in the crop year ended August 31, 1923, viz., 41,000,000 bushels, the per 
capita consumption is 4-6 bushels, an excess difference of only 0-3 bushels. The 
rate shown by the Industrial Census Branch applies, however, only to a single year. 
The rate for the ten years 1910 to 1919 represents moreover calculations that are 
gross rather than net. Altogether the conclusion appears to be justified that the 
average per capita consumption of wheat in Canada is close to 5 bushels, either 
slightly more or slightly less. 


9.—Summary Statistics of Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Agricultural Revenue and Wealth of Canada.—Table 52 shows under 
principal headings the gross agricultural revenue of Canada, by provinces, for each 
of the five years 1918 to 1922. It is important to observe that the figures represent 
gross values, because it is not possible to distinguish between crops used as materials 
for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, nor to allow for the 
costs of production.! 

52.—Kstimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 


1918-22. 
(‘000’’ omitted.) 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ 3 $ $ $ 
Canada— . 
IBIS ORCPODS Ua totcjers card s.ctyetosiors viens 1,372,936 | 1,537,169 | 1,455,244 931, 865 962,298 
apmranimals ts ves oc’ satan 4 194,498 186,679 143,935 98,424 77,548 
Wioolisier i sie at 12,410 11,000 5,280 2,975 3,180 
Dairy products.. 200,341 251,527 260,337 250.000 250,618 
Fruits and vegetables. 8 48,671 53, 230 60,719 59,428 55, 855 
Poultry and eggs...... = 40,000 40, 000 45,000 51,363 58,815 
Fur farming......... ms 1,048 1,048 1,140 1,487 1,504 
Maple products.. oe 5, 258 7,494 8,100 Syoydau| 5,576 
MOobaccOte ws... 4,270 15,620 5, 893 2,393 4,548 
Igl Ep nal shah? abe enc Een Goede aoten fe 2,286 5,524 434 - - 
TDOCAIS Mee erases coefeeieiciels care sists 1,881,718 | 2,109,291 | 1,986,082 | 1,403,686 1,419,937 
Prince Edward Island— 
ROLLS COD Se tere ae tcctele eis eictece cinie ainaond ater 16,278 22,367 18,530 14, 203 10, 890 
Warm animale. zie), «iets eins os + thsi Lie 2,315 1,763 1,059 1,174 
VOOM ate nett crstere seerareyers Mah astro si sia velosstere Aer 812 313 160 98 42 
DIE C HOT OIC ta tats 5 cure ealtarobatsiotmiars shes « 1,600 2,231 2,278 1,796 1,800 
Fruits and vegetables.................- 300 300. 300 300 300 
ROWLEY ANG CL25 wceccusieett soeiiec seis 720 720 810 792 3 985 
eR PATINA Ose Coie cei e hk cieieietcin/e. nels leiste 833 833 767 952 955 
IP OUAIS Fach covendect eis e% «cere etet 21,815 29,079 24, 608 19,200 16,146 
Nova Scotia— 
WIGLACCrODS sat tase teeta titele cls te eieeesres 42,486 63,357 47, 847 29, 557 24,140 
RATTAN, ANVIL SEIS! aac eye oy arate vedas oiayecove rvs ovaysrete« 4,654 5,074 4,122 2,235 |, 2,089 
(0) Ae GAG Daa roc UCR HOD oon COA 1,207 955 544 278 338 
Dairy proaductss so: s ss cvsceee ee ecees cies 2,632 3,719 4,455 4,316 4,400 
Fruits and vegetables................-- 10,000 10,000 12,451 15,000 13,500 
IPoultry;and €c2a9, co acecschee «ecm intes 800 800 900 865 1,063 
Mae FATT eis oto tse cae whale aveis » sie sleet 54 54 49 66 68 
Maple Droducteessice o«cieee sie anes sine © 40 45 45 29 28 
Totals eo boses css neeeimianie es Sik 61,873 84,004 70,413 52,346 45,626 


1 For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, ‘see the original article in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1922 (Vol. 15, No. 163), pp. 85-89. 
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52.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 


1918-22—concluded. 


Items. 


New Brunswick— 


Piel dicrops sane set cet nent ceria 
Farin animals. iy. ccelcisale cise veresle 
Wolfe Ca iates Satnene oye ares er oeye i rete 
Dairy products senescence eee 
Fruits and vegetables.................- 
Poultrysandseges acceler nese ae 
ur Tarvin gs. 6 teen eran rete cinte clare 
Maple productssaycmnehc.ctoeuiaseeeen ¢ 


MO Gals cons. trade shone say sponte say 


Quebec— 

ICT A CrODSa- rie cee Ga esa io iatcisatee es 
lM Ndeauenmuerelen fos Goomeanoconcboroadne 
Mit lepe = Sea 2 PIP oh thea are exten cho ey EU 
Dairy productss.cnnecs vee asc eee ee 
Hruttsrand vegetables. ncjacsss seem 
PRoultryrandseacan ne aren season anne 
Mir farming: pee) hooks etancine encore 
Waplemrodticts sree teeter lane: 
EPODACCOA ec cmee shee oes ae re orate 


Ontario— 


Bucldicropseniecesteo 
iParmneanina alex. sera sen enom nicer ie ae 
Wools Bano Ricca nee ace 
Dairy prOGuets punter Amina tie 
Fruits and vegetables..............-..- 
Poultrygandierastay.- specail ee 
ur farming yey el crests erie tach cee 
Maploiproductsrenmostee a ole canes 
TODBOCO ust accae once d eee eee ee 


Manitoba— 


Field cropsasa arch sciecutacncnte Aece nae 
Marmraniinaissci. emis econ ereriee 


[Damy products: onan eee 
Bruits and veretables:..c.es. sesee.- cen 
Poultry..andiegesmmacct cent che ee 
Mur farm eee ea nce ene ears cee 


Saskatchewan— 


Held CropsigAace aaa cmn OU eee ie 
Harmvanimals soe. setae 
WOO] frets battet sc eet ete ee ve en 
Dany products vam lee ner acne ee 
Fruits and vegetables..........:......- 
Poultry andiecrs sen aesceeeee cece 
Theos Cy houbheleyey own ey ee eee er ph aM 


Totals ish esdcces aietetiian aoe. 


Alberta— 


UGTA CrODSIke Meier ato ce ci nro bee nee else sine 
HMarmatanim alge a.a aerators aie crtent 


Dany PrOGUCtS Lens dan eeartc oe celina 
Fruits and vegetables:................- 
Poultryran dieces seer nen iets ee 
I Divagh Ch dookhn Ae Siar Lae ae ee a ee oe 


Totals sas. oenw oss eee osa set 


British Columbia— 


Pield cropst. Ain carcna crc ouidnetolers's edicts one 
Harm animalst 7. pccisy cei hates 5e oes 
Woolies sag eee ea cee eine ere teinee 
Dairy productsy. comes saste malar eee 
Fruits and vegetables...............++: 
Poultryand' eggs cect sneeeenactereeeee 
Parfarming tance eee eee 


Totals thos sensors poten oe 


1 Including Manitoba. 


2 Including Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
42,891 53,134 46,357 38,326 31,979 
3,681 4, 869 3,934 2,315 fF ) 2,433 
653 707 378 176 me — 252 
1,419 2,214 2,109 1,901 2,000 
1,200 1,207 1,073 1,077 ' 1,000 
960 960 1,080 885 | | 1,496 
55 55 127 149 | *) = ; 150 
50 53 53 63.) 60 
50,909 63,199 55,111 44,892 39,370 
276,777 309,963 330,251 219,154 165, 160 
40, 862 37, 683 31,250 20, 262 18,325 
3,956 3,351 1 Ou9) 1, 203 1,185 
58,004 68,432 67,145 66,056 64,118 
8, 000 7,820 7, 865 7,272 7,555 
5,040 5,040 5,670 5,467 9,327 
49 49 40 116 116 
4,418 6,396 6,747 4,319 4,188 
2,320 6,780 2,640 613 1,790 
399, 426 445,514 453, 587 324, 462 271, 764 
384,014 383,574 375, 747 239, 627 222,599 
68,916 70, 288 59,953 36,051 35,468 
3, 880 3,477 1,354 613 818 
102,216 130,041 135, 093 130,041 132,000 
16,620 16,658 22, 823 16,581 16, 200 
14, 400 14, 400 16, 200 19,966 24,108 
#11 11 52 65 70 
750 1,000 1, 255 1,340 1,300 
1,950 8, 840 38, 253 1,780 2,758 
2,286 5,524 434 = - 
595, 043 633, 813 616,164 446, 064 435,321 
180,508 182,097 133,990 72,136 98,078 
13,781 12,990 9,342 5,738 2,728 
504 529 171 wal 82 
11,420 13,092 13, 830 13,418 13,500 
1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 1,900 
3,640 3,640 4,095 4,101 3,784 
= = = 81 85 
211,753 214,248 163,828 97, 445 120,157 
299, 362 340, 030 271,213 215, 635 296, 227 
24, 033 22,946 15,076 12,229 6,532 
493 439 196 135 184 
6,051 9,346 9,868 9,202 9,300 
1, 400 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 
7,840 7,840 8, 820 10,352 8,786 
- - 781 27 28 
339,179 382,001 306,651 248,980 322,457 
113,072 158, 044 204, 292 82,780 94,947 
33, 164 26,353 16,054 16, 065 8,133 
1, 243 1,102 445 377 231 
10,387 14,620 15,678 14,440 14,600 
1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 
4,480 4,480 5,040 5,314 6,154 
262 262 12 16 17 
163,872 206,125 243,021 120, 492 125,582 
17,548 24,603 27,017 20,447 18, 273 
3,635 4,161 2,441 2,470 666 
162 127 53 24 48 
6,612 7,832 9, 881 8, 830 8,900 
7,751 12,445 11,407 14,398 12,500 
2,120 2,120 2,385 3,621 3,112 
20 20 15 153 15 
37,848 51,308 53,199 49,805 43,514 


3 Including the Yukon Territory. 
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The table shows that for 1922 the total agricultural revenue of Canada was 
$1,419,937,000, as compared with $1,403,686,000 in 1921, $1,986,082,000 in 1920, 
$2,109,291,000 in 1919 and $1,881,718,000 in 1918. The total for 1922, viz., 
$1,419,937,000, shows a net increase, as compared with 1921, of $16,251,000, or 
1-2 p.c5 and, as compared with 1920, a decrease of $566,145,000, or 28-5 p.c. It 
will be seen from the table that whilst for field crops there is in 1922 an increase of . 
$30,428,000, this is largely offset by the further decline in live stock values, the 
production for the year 1922 being only $77, 548,000, as against $98,424,000 in 1921 
and $143,°35,000 in 1920. 

Comparing the provinces for the year 1922, Ontario leads with a total value 
of $435,321,000; next comes Saskatchewan with $322,457,000; and then follow 
in the order given: Quebec $271,764,000; Alberta $125,582,000; Manitoba 
$120,157,000; Nova Scotia $45,626,000; British Columbia $43,514,000; New 
Brunswick $39,370,000; and Prince Edward Island $16,146,000. 

Table 53 gives the results of calculations showing, approximately, by provinces, 
for 1922, the total agricultural wealth of the Dominion. To arrive at this total, an 
estimate of the value in 1922 of land, buildings, and farm implements is added 
to the value of the agricultural production for the year and to the capital value of 


farm live stock and of poultry. 


53.—Hstimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by. Provinces, 1922. 
(‘£000’’. omitted.) 


Prince 
Description. Edad en a B ahaa Ae Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INGO KR ea Stine iio nO otG CO CD CORO ECE DEC 23,300 62,528 39, 587 508, 758 734, 108 
PESULLGING Gane ae e ae ect Uh aeis os oa ornate 14, 031 51,931 3o1, tim 257,094 377, 253 
Implements wap rarest anne rs, reap 4,475 5,723 7,634 64,943 97,168 
TetvVieistoc kv, sermnes cases taatrs eal ore de 9,373 19,598 20,326 123, 087 218,755 
lator inayae MACE atA Moe oe AACe Ob eneRt eas 813 844 1,486 71,338 15, oe 
Aminals Onyur tarUasint cerns tetra ose 4,000 400 675 450 400 
Agiuicultural production.............-..+. 16, 146 45,626 39,370 271,764 435,321 
Mobal seer enc ae eos ee 72,138 186, 650 146,850 | 1,233,429 1,878,513 
Description. Manitoba. me oe Alberta. eee = Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ANS Ee sae ere ert Fie Oe SR i DRE 855, 468 863,961 439, 460 169, 706 3,196, 876 
1 BYNTN COL ax She arabs hy Serre PI AeoeL a PS VES 74,440 121,703 66,113 35, 375 1,035,712 
imiplementca rrr. a atresia oor ra 44, 887 111,170 51, 224 4,436 391, 660 
Teaver stockcs as. .eattae.c. eee sete ree 58,599 130,011 86,431 15, 707 681, 887 
POULT Be ee eee eee ones 2,945 6, 250 3,981 2,035 41,195 
AMIS ON TUT LAL LOS) wNenea ase oie eee eae 450 100 80 1201 6,675 
Agricultural production’. <2... se<5 eles 120,157 322,457 125,582 43,514 1,419, 937 
TPOtals Fe Sree ere a 656,946 | 1,555,652 772,871 270,893 6,773,942 


1 Including Yukon Territory $70,000. 


The gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1922 is therefore estimated at 
$6,773,942,000, as compared with $6,837,737,100 in 1921. 
$63,795,100 is due chiefly to the fall in the value of farm live stock, amounting to 


$84,077,000, 


$16,251,000, and other items, $4,030,900. 


The net decrease of 


against which there are increases for agricultural production, 
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10.—Statistics of the World’s Agriculture. 


World’s Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 54, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, either in the 
International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 1909 to 1921, or in the monthly 
International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, shows the area and yield of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn and potatoes in various countries of the world for the 
years 1921 and 1922 in countries of the northern hemisphere, and for years 1921-22 
and 1922-23 in countries of the southern hemisphere (Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand). The table includes also, for purposes of 
comparison, the annual average areas and yields for the five years 1916-20 (1916-17 
to 1920-21 for the southern hemisphere) and the areas and yields of 1922 (1922-23) 
in the form of percentages of 1921 (1921-22) and of the five-year averages. 

Wheat.—For 38 countries the preduction of wheat in 1922 was 3,088,583,000 
bushels from 211,947,000 acres, as compared with 3,078,355,000 bushels from 
211,926,000 acres in 1921, and 2,747,394,000 bushels from 201,931,000 acres, the 
five-year average for the years 1916 to 1920. The area under wheat in 1922 was 
practically the same as in 1921 and was 5 p.c. above the five-year average, and the 
1922 yield was 100-3 p.c. of the 1921 yield, and 112-4 p.c. of the five-year average. 
The average yield per acre was 14-6 bushels, as against 14-5 bushels in 1921, and 
13-6 bushels, the five-year average. 

Rye.—In 24 countries the production of rye was in 1922, 800,061,000 bushels 
from 44,402,000 acres, as against 819,413,000 bushels from 40,694,000 acres for 
1921, and 592,073,000 bushels from 38,008,000 acres, the average acreage and 
yield of the five-year period 1916 to 1920. The area under rye in 1922 was 109-1 
p.c. of the 1921 area, and 116-8 p.c. of the five-year average. The yield was 97-6 
p.c. of the 1921 yield and 135-1 p.c. of the five-year average. 

Barley.—In 32 countries the total production of barley in 1922 was 998,434,000 
bushels from 44,111,000 acres, as against 968,826,000 bushels from 44,171,000 
acres in 1921, and 960,556,000 bushels from 43,492,000 acres, the five-year average 
for the years 1916 to 1920. The acreage under barley was 99-9 p.c. of that in 1921, 
and 101-4 p.c. of the five-year average; the yield wa's 103-1 p.c. of the yield in 1921 
and 103-9 p.c. of the five-year average. 

Oats.—In 31 countries the total production of oats in 1922 was 3,078,894,000 
bushels from 102,468,000 acres, as compared with 2,858,248,000 bushels from 
107,957,000 acres in 1921, and 3,147,574,000 bushels from 100,748,000 acres, the 
five-year average for the period 1916 to 1920. The acreage under oats in 1922 was 
94-9 p.c. of 1921, and 101-7 p.c. of the five-year average; the yield was 107-7 p.c. 
of 1921, and 97-8 p.c. of the five-year average. 

Corn.—Nineteen countries produced 3,508,279,000 bushels from 137,728,000 
acres in 1922, as compared with 3,715,476,000 bushels from 138,319,000 acres in 
1921, and 3,583,059,000 bushels from 141,750,000 acres, the five-year average for 
1916 to 1920. The acreage in 1922 was 99-6 p.c. of that of 1921, and 97-2 p.c. of 
the five-year average; the yield was 94-4 p.c. of 1921, and 97-9 p.c. of the five- 
year average. 

Potatoes —The yield for 28 countries in 1922 was 3,134,681,000 centals from 
28,960,000 acres, as against 2,087,435,000 centals from 27,845,000 acres in 1921, 
and 2,156,858,000 centals from 25,646,000 acres, the five-year average for 1916 
to 1920.. The acreage in 1922 was 104 p.c. of that in 1921, and 112-9 p.c. of the 
five-year average; the yield was 150-2 p.c. of 1921, and 145-3 p.c. of the five-year 
average. 
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World’s Yield of Cereals and Potatoes in 1922.—In the 38 countries report- 
ing their wheat crops to the International Institute of Agriculture, the average 
yield of wheat to the acre in 1922, as shown by Table 55, was 14-6 bushels, as 
compared with 14-5 bushels in 1921 and 13-6 bushels, the five-year average for the 
period 1916 to 1920. The average yield of rye to the acre in the 24 countries report- 
ing was 18 bushels, as against 20-1 bushels in 1921 and 15-6 bushels, the five- 
year average. Of barley, the average yield per acre in the 32 countries reporting 
in 1922 was 22-6 bushels, as compared with 21-9 bushels in 1921 and 22-1 bushels 
the five-year average. Of oats, the average yield in the 31 countries reporting in 1922 
was 30 bushels, as against 26-5 bushels in 1921 and 31-2 bushels, the five-year 
average. Of corn, the average yield in 1922 in the 19 countries reporting was 25-5 
bushels to the acre, as compared with 26-9 bushels in 1921 and 25-3 bushels, the 
five-year average. Of potatoes, the average yield in 1922 in the 28 countries report- 
ing was 108-2 centals to the acre, as compared with 75 centals in 1921, and 84-1 
centals, the five-year average for the period 1916 to 1920. 


55.— Yields per acre of Cereals and of Potatoes in Various Countries of the World, 
1921 and 1922. 


Aver- Aver- 
Countries. 1921. 1922. age Countries. 1921, 1922. age 
1916-20. 1916-20. 
bush bush bush bush bush. }| bush 
per per per per per per 
acre acre acre. acre acre acre 
Wheat— Rye— 
Gormanyseeran. tear 30-2 21-1 24.3635) Germany aya deca 254 20-1 20-2 
HARISETID oh. ie tel Nuoteriart 17:3 15-8 140.23) (Astr! a harem rane: 17-4 15-6 13-4 
Below ss scccccar eee 42-2 35-3 25-4 Beloiumnsaece soccer ree 38-0 34-6 22-1 
Bulgarian sacs scsteaec nes 18-0 16-9 IS N74||\ Ae Bulwarian in seeeieccissee ee 17-2 16-9 13-1 
Wenmarik. sv eeseaissaae 50°7 39-5 41-0)! -Denmaricis. ...csn- ston 21-8 26-1 23°38 
Spains assem mean ossone 13-9 12-2 13-6 Spainsitiacan cee etter en 15-7 14-9 14-8 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Statey soe eter 14-0 11-4 12-1 UN ge eae CA ORES 12-6 8-9 12-4 
a inlandepeerrece ancora 14-1 13-4 13-9 inland. enc. eeeceeere 17-1 13-4 15-9 
VANCE secsenietintece te cake 24-3 19-2 A7sbo}) sEPance tn. ceases 19-9 18-0 15-7 
England and Wales..... 35°3 31-2 29:9 I= (Gresce. mace cercearic star 14-2 11-9 11-7 
Seotlandia eee 39-4 38-6 38-7 FINS ary seas ene ee 17:3 16-0 13-9 
Treland) nacre cde dee 33°7 34°5 35°5 Net NRA 6 Res ete, Ae 19-6 16-9 17+4 
GreeCetaaunccwes ctetees 11-3 10-7 8-9 IPN Rak Waa En ooe nana ace 17-5 11-7 9-6 
TON GAR Vis cetera 18-3 15-8 TE-4o | ONorwaycceccocemee 28-7 29-0 25-3 
Ataly, Ao acacceds chases 16-4 14-1 14-8 || Netherlands............ 35-5 27-0 27-0 
MAG VIA ea inte nascar 17-1 13-6 JOO!) “Poland ch gas enreniroe crane 18-9 17-6 10-2 
NORWAY: ostenien atomes 24-0 26-0 24-8 “Portugalii-oc.cceeeacaew 8-0 8-0 5-9 
Netherlands............ 46-7 33-5 ee OG yalle adibeaycnit: eee ean Ban 11-3 14-0 12-1 
Poland )y,tee.cetiecarcont 17-9 16°5 1220 Al PS WeGenN tec eer ere 30-5 26-0 22-2 
Wortuealesy. ceca en 7-4 8-7 8-9 || Switzerland............ 31:6 | | 30-7 - 
RIANA ean eee aeaeis 12-8 14-1 12-3 |} Czecho-Slovakia........ 24:6 23-5 14-8 
WWEGEN co. scarce wes ete 34-9 26-3 D8 We Canada pense etre nies 11-7 15-5 15-9 
Switzerland............. 30-5 23°5 30:9 United States.......... 13-6 15-4 13-8 
Czecho-Slovakia........ 24-9 22-0 16.8) C Die tac ae oe tee ree 16-7 22-3 17-8 
@Wanadas.saccucrencanee 13-0 17°8 13-5 
United States........... 12-8 14-0 13-6 AVETALCS ooo eesti 20-1 18-6 15-6 
CY prs E ose can scones 12-3 13-3 13-5 
i Dito be Amn See aon) eee 9-7 13-0 11-4 ||Barley— 
JAPAN. 5 Prec eisralvomete 21-3 22-5 225) || BGOLMANY,, ncsaetielsteiee lola 31-7 25-9 27°8 
Al geriay, ssc emecpsnacenas 12-0 5+9 S52} PAUStTIA Sister ean te 20-6 16-8 17-4 
ROP V DLs occ eletstsisidactieteie: 25-4 24-1 25-2)" Bolgvimow, accaceviee ane 53°5 42-8 46-2 
French Morocco........ 11-8 6+2 10<6))| sBulgariane.-c scatter cree 24-0 22-4 17-0 
PONS! es een esiacimewtamer 71 4-2 BoD) Denmark ineseast eee es 43-9 45-6 37-8 
Arcontina ys vasccssies mits 13-0 12-1 10-6) |S painvecc. sree aerate 20:6 19-0 20°7 
NOR se steele eae 17-1 18-2 17-8 || Serb.-Croat-Slovene 
AUPURUAY «cv steraie een 12-2 74 9-8 State micantedswee caste 14-7 11-2 14-2 
VAUStEalis ic eecce ac timer 13-3 11-1 U9) inland 2 sesdadeaaaeae 16-7 15-4 16-6 
New Zealand........... 29°9 29°8 21 O] (PH TANCO woe esescmee see 22-8 24-4 20-6 
England and Wales..... 29-6 29-7 32-0 
Averages............. 14-5 14-6 18 -6ai {Scotland c.s-ecees tee, 34:6 37°5 36-5 
roland fii. cutee tte 32-6 40-2 42-4 
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65.— Yields per acre of Cereals and of Potatoes in Various Countries of the World, 
1921 and 1922—concluded. 


3 Aver- Aver- 
Countries. 1921. 1922. age Countries. 1921. 1922. age 
1916-20. 1916-20. 
bush. | bush. | bush. bush, | bush. | bush. 
per per per per per per 
acre. acre. acre. acre. acre. | acre. 
Barley—concluded. Corn— 
PUB AT Yc 5 6s © ses cee 18-1 18-5 17-8 || Austria... 22-4 24-9 20-6 
WIEN in Sst oan Gor seedobee 19-2 14-1 16-5 Bulgaria... re aoe 24-3 11-8 14-8 
GED ia 0 er a 18-0 17-4 TLOSOn le S pain eeees oes cee 21-1 23-1 23-2 
IN OL WAV sacieaciieksiaiese 27-5 33-9 Se Ol PEE ranee meee cer aeae tenis 12-8 17-2 16-1 
Roti ertands LOS EIGN 53-9 46-0 7 Byori da lihiedh ain naaaacanae sone 14-6 18-9 24-9 
Poland. tenes seen eae 22-9 21-1 AQSS5|| weltailiys Sateen teva cote ciociee 25-3 20-1 21-9 
Partial cassia 11-1 16-4 Sih) Poland tee seeonceie cr cee 17-2 15-2 10-1 
RUMANIA ean ae ieis'e e7s.<'5 11-7 22-0 AQ Ball) UMAN TA eects esa stele 13-0 13-8 22-4 
Swedens:. Sh stew seks 30-8 32°4 OS :aalle Switzerland sss yee. 45-4 46-3 48-1 
Switzerland............ 33-9 29-9 33-9 || Czecho-Slovakia........ 24-5 25-2 26-2 
Czecho-Slovakia........ 29-4 27-8 21-8 || Canada.. Nao drceeel ji, ale 43-3 49-0 
Canadar,ctchecs tapas 21-3 27-8 23-5 | United States.......... 29-6 28-2 27-0 
United States.......... 20-9 25-2 DEO NRO NEGSICOS «2 'heercreutin, tones 24-0 24-5 19-1 
@yprussieie ieee s 17-2 16-8 20 Ge aedailippimes se rtetae ese bes 11-8 11-0 12-2 
SARANGI caes.s dosent sss 30-0 37-2 1 Siim Ado erialt ec ite Secrets 14-9 14-5 13-4 
AIS CLI se ae tea itt o tte 19-2 6-9 13-0 || French Morocco........ 9-7 8-5 18:6 
5 Uy 1) TUR Pe omer Oe oer 30-3 30-1 29-0 |} Argentina. . ete 24-0 19-5 22-3 
French Morocco........ 15-1 10-7 15-4 || Java and Madura....... 12-7 12-8 12-5 
‘Panis yc 9-3 3-0 5-8 || South Rhodesia........ 13-0 23-3 18-3 
Where es na ear tieaike 38-4 41-3 34-2 | | ——— 
Averages............. 26-9 25°5 25°3 
Averages............. 21-9 22-6 22-1 SSS 
centals | centals | centals 
per per per 
Oats— - Potatoes— acre. | acre. acre. 
Germany can acess: 41-5 32-9 39-4 88-1 133-3 97-5 
NTT Sat poy ae ee eee 26-9 24-2 22-6 56-2 63-0 50-6 
Belews pate ns oor sf 54:9 46-9 36:8 102-4 | 194-8} 148-7 
PTE APIA ces atte cris ae 26-1 24-5 19-1 52-1 40-8 29-3 
ciao Pec anmenin tment 44-2 49-1 42-8 144-7 144-7 123-6 
Rat tas Meee es 21-3 19-3 20:9 77:7 83-2 79-9 
Beeb Croat-Slovene 55°3 51-9 52-3 
PELOUN sere iererencrcck ae 17-7 16-8 20-3 51-0 80-4 64-8 
Taser cts ip eran Meee erie 25-4 26-9 21-4 mae, |) ALSete i 159-2 |S 187-8 
UNCON ee eter 27-3 33-1 Denil eRcoblancd eee ree ta eee Loleon ly. Ac0-itmeaaae3 
England and Wales..... 37-4 34-5 44-3 Ireland "reese noe 100-8 | 134-8 | 107-3 
Scotland... cots. ees 37-9 39-0 AU Soi3i| ||| EWE Ay ons aa oa Ania see 41-4 43-5 72-8 
Treland. 5 Ree teem 36-8 41-6 55-9 Mita ee ais teenies 45-9 35-8 41-6 
ISIN A aera nacins comer 23-4 25-6 26-2 aptvia eee ee 101-7 96-8 67-7 
LR iGi ie aa ed ee erere S88 29-6 23-6 Diol’ ||| AL AOE NE nA an Gani omore 93-8 | 101-3 84-5 ° 
atlas eat cine 25-5 25-4 13-8 INO ON ponehe Be noat aot 120-0 155-7 160-2 
NOrwaVver anc caate since 35-7 41-9 29-0 Netherlands............ 122-9 164-6 141-4 
Netherlands......5....: 54-9 41-0 52 AUP olandicee ame eiccisieins 77°2 135-4 98-2 
PPolandese eer vets 29-8 27-6 OA )clsall| Aoyagi sat Bona oacecnse 80-8 57-5 55-1 
Portugal.. ote 13-1 24-8 8-3 RATAN as tee aye sete 74:8 69°3 55-7 
MUMAUIAt eee coat sclee 20-+4 26-3 26-9 Sweden senate cereale lias 112-2 103-1 
Sweden.. Wise aan: 41-0 41-3 35-6 || Switzerland............ 134-7 | 183-0} 130-1 
Switzerland............ 54°5 45-8 54-9 Czecho-Slovakia........ 60-6 124-4 73-6 
Czecho-Slovakia....... 35-5 33-4 PSB, Canada awe: te caraes nice: - 91-7 81-5 87:7 
Canada be. sail tenn 25-3 23-8 31-0 || United States.......... 55-1 62-5 57-6 
United States.......... 22-3 28-1 31-3 eae Sil Oe RS ops 8-5 80-7 21-4 
AN Portas Mie th. cae is 17-4 9-0 Opay(a||\ MVE toe aaa somnta © HOCOOne 29-3 33-0 40-5 
French Morocco........ 23-7 6-0 10-3 oor Rhodesia........ 18-3 21-7 30-5 
PLATTE! OP ae apts a eekere Oe 236 6-7 18-8 
SATO ONEIDA sip erclaieiesce se toys 14-7 19-7 17-2 (AVOTALOS jie snes ses 75:0 | 108-2 84-1 
CU e tec ote 87°5 39-2 41-4 
MITUCUA Vso aches te 18-2 22-5 17-1 
EAVEPAGEON, fae adisnaeie 26°5 30-0 31-2 
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III.—FORESTRY.! 


1. Physiography, Geology and Climate from a Forestry 
Viewpoint. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas; the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains, the Great Plains region 
draining into the Arctic and Hudson bay, and the basin of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence together with the Maritime Provinces. These three regions support 
three distinct types of forest growth. 


1.—The Pacific Slope. 


The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems of mountains running 
approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to the northwest. The 
Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level, with 
individual peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between this system and the 
Pacific are the Selkirk, Caribou and Coast mountains and lesser ranges, terminating 
with the sunken range whose upper elevations form Vancouver island, the Queen 
Charlotte group and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow the valleys between 
these ranges, breaking through in some cases along the shorter cross valleys from 
east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Palaeozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands on the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks, 
Pre-Cambrian or Cambrian. ‘The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agri- 
cultural area has been estimated at 20,700 square miles or about 6 p. c. of the land area. 

The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is, the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches. The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter, however, only 30 p.c, falling during the growing season, to which fact 
is sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth which requires 
more moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid 
rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber in 
Canada, extending from sea level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The 
Interior Dry Belt of British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying 
from 10 to 20 inches. Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to —45° F. make this a 
region unfavourable to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific which precipitate 
most of their moisture on the Coast range cross this interior plateau and give up a 
large part of what remains when they reach the Selkirk and Rocky ranges, forming 
what may be termed the Interior Wet Belt, centered in the Columbia valley. Here 
the precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher 
altitudes. Temperature varies from 100° F. to —17° F. In the Rocky Mountain 
range itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 


2.—The Great Plains. 


East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, composed of a variety of 
topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the country slopes gradually 
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eastward and northward. The prairie country extends from the international 
boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually tapering down toward 
the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. This area is now almost entirely 
treeless, with rich fertile soil and is at present a purely agricultural or pastoral 
country. Whether its present treeless condition is due to climatic or other causes 
is problematical, but the presence of isolated patches of tree growth in situations 
well protected from fires would seem to indicate that repeated burning accounts, 
at least in part, for its present treeless state. The underlying rocks are of the 
Tertiary and Mesozoic ages. The climate of Alberta is extremely variable in winter, 
due to a warm dry wind known as the “Chinook” which blows from the south and 
southwest and extends its influence from the international boundary to the Peace 
river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In summer the isotherms run almost 
due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies from 15 to 20 inches. The temper- 
ature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range of 150° F., with a mean range of 
71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, especially where they are 
affected by the “Chinook.” North of the treeless prairies is a region, largely un- 
explored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth which toward the 
north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic “tundra’’—a region of muskeg and bare, 
glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and Pre-Cambrian types. 

These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archzan or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point 
one arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This entire region has been reduced to a peneplain condition by repeated glacial 
action, which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskegs or 
bogs and rivers. The climate in the northern portion is as a rule too severe for 
continuous successful agriculture, but this region is covered by a comparatively 
light forest growth gradually thinning out toward the north and toward Hudson 
bay and James bay to the “tundra” type referred to. The southern portion of the 
shield is to a great extent agricultural land, actual or potential, much of it being still 
heavily forested. 


3.—The St. Lawrence and Atlantic Slope. 


The basin of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes contains a variety of topo- 
graphical and geological types. The north shores of lake Superior and Georgian 
bay, the upper Ottawa river valley and the southern part of Labrador are part of 
the Laurentian Shield already described. Here the climate is tempered in part by 
the presence of the Lakes and the gulf of St. Lawrence, but is nevertheless severe 
and variable. To the south, soil and climate improve and the southwestern peninsula 
of Ontario, the north shore of lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all 
essentially agricultural land. The rock is of sedimentary origin of the Palaeozoic 
age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope toward the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 
This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archean Shield. 
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2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada, generally seem to favor 
the coniferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the 
greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas 
fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada 
follow the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. These groups are, the’ 
Cordilleran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 

1.—The Cordilleran Forest. 

The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater part of the Pacific slope, may 
be sub-divided into the Coast belt, the Interior Dry belt, the Interior Wet belt and 
the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes several distinctive forest types, 
their character being determined by variations in climatic and topographic con- 
ditions, among which altitude and precipitation have had the greatest effect on 
forest growth. Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal species in the southern 
portion of the belt at altitudes up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. With these are associated 
hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. ‘Toward the north and at higher 
altitudes Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock are the important trees,. 
with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In the Queen Charlotte islands 
and along the coast of the mainland opposite, Sitka spruce and western hemlock 
form a lowland type. 

Western yellow or “bull” pine cera shed at low altitudes, bordering on the 
grass lands in the Interior Dry belt. Douglas fir gradually increases in importance 
until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Western larch covers 
a limited area between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. At the northern 
latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, an Engelmann 
spruce type develops which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at still higher alti- 
‘tudes. Lodgepole pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, and, 
in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas, and has become to a considerable- 
extent established as a distinct type. 

Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter situ- 
ations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine or lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine 
fir type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann, spruce and alpine fir 
are more prominent, and the other species are gradually eliminated. 

The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt further north. Otherwise the typical forest of 
the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce, with an increasing proportion 
of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has suffered so severely from fire, 
especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole pine has established itself per- 
manently in some cases and temporarily in others on burned-over areas. 

Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are con-- 
fined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foot-hills of Alberta. Certain species 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir and lodgepole pine- 
are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance: 
eastward. 
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2.—The Forests of the Great Plains. 


The Great Plains region may be divided into the Prairie, Northern Forest 
and Sub-Arctic belts. There are no great variations in altitude in the region, 
and soil conditions and latitude determine the distribution of forest types. The 
Prairie belt in southern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba extends north from 
the international boundary for 200 to 400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected 
situations are made up chiefly of aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. 
North of this purely agricultural and pastoral area is the great Northern Forest belt, 
from 300 to 400 miles wide, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering the 
northern part of the Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree growth. 
Originally, white spruce predominated over this entire belt and it still forms the most 
important type commercially, although it has suffered severely through forest fires. 
In the east, balsam fir is an important associate and the spruce-balsam fir type makes 
up most of the pulpwood resources of eastern Canada. The black spruce-eastern 
larch (tamarack) type occupies poorly drained areas within this belt. Enormous 
areas have been burned over by forest fires. Aspen poplar has replaced the spruce 
and balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is now the most prevalent species, 
although this condition may not be permanent. Jack pine has taken possession 
of the dryer, lighter soils, in some cases permanently. Paper birch comes in with 
aspen poplar toward the east, and balsam poplar occurs in the moister situations. 
Jack pine, aspen and balsam poplar reach a higher development along the Peace 
river in northern Alberta than they do elsewhere in America. Along its northern 
margin this belt merges into the sub-Arctic “tundra’’, with tree growth confined to 
narrow strips along waterways. To the northward, balsam fir disappears early 
from the forest growth, followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper 
birch, leaving white spruce, black spruce, tamarack or larch, and willow to define 
the northern limit of tree growth. This may be roughly indicated by a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the 
Churchill river on Hudson bay and across the Labrador peninsula at about 58° N. 
latitude. 

3.—The Eastern Forests. 

In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest growth with distinctive 
characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include the Carolinian zone, 
confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part of lake Ontario. 
This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type which covers a large 
area in the Central Eastern United States, and includes a number of species not 
found elsewhere in Canada. North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and 
pastoral area, the original forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, 
such as maple, elm, basswood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, with patches of 
pine, hemlock and other conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely 
cleared and devoted to agriculture, and the original forest type is to be seen only on 
farmers’ wood lots. 

Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada the region north of 
this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive exploit- 
ation and still occupies that position as far as eastern Canada is concerned. The 
forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and 
other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations 
on the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is 
sometimes associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils spruce, hemlock 
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and the commercial hardwoods occupy a minor position. Cedar, tamarack and 
black spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hardwood ridges, 
carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur throughout this belt. The extensive 
lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated forest fires, have 
greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of white and red pine, 
practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of these species by spruce, 
balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam fir pulpwood areas 
being the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come in extensively on 
burned-over areas on lighter soils, and aspen and paper birch are being rapidly 
established. Along its northern border, this mixed hardwood and softwood type 
merges into the Northern Forest belt already described, with the disappearance of 
the white and red pines, hemlock and the commercial hardwoods. 

The Acadian belt covers the Maritime provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England states, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which also 
occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple and 
beech representing the commercial”hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in the 
western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are chiefly 
occupied temporarily by aspen and white birch. 


3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of plants 
reaching tree size. Only thirty-one of these are coniferous, but the wood of these 
forms 80 per cent. of our standing timber and 95 per cent. of our sawn lumber. 
While the actual number of species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in com- 
parison to their commercial importance, out of a total of some ninety species and 

varieties only four or five are worthy of comparison with the conifers. 


Spruce.—The five native spruce species are all of commercial importance, 
furnishing nearly one-third of the total production of lumber. Spruce pulpwocd is 
used in preference to all others, and forms over two-thirds of the total quantity of 
pulpwood consumed in Canadian pulp mills and exported in the raw or unmanu- 
factured state. The wood has a long, tough, colourless fibre, and, on account of its 
freedom from resin, is considered in the markets of the world to be the best material 
for pulp manufacture. Spruce is also used for railway ties, poles, cooperage and 
mining timbers. Of the five native spruce species the white spruce (Picea canaden- 
sis) is the most abundant and the most important commercially. With black spruce 
(Picea mariana) it ranges from Labrador to Alaska, extending northward almost 
to the limit of tree-growth and southward into the United States. The black spruce 
(Picea mariana) is of less value, as it is a smaller, slow-growing tree, often confined 
to swampy situations and reaching sawlog or pulpwood sizes only under more 
favourable conditions of growth. The red spruce (Picea rubra) is confined to the 
province of Quebec and the Maritime provinces. Its wood is considered to be of 
greater technical value than that of the other spruce species. The western species, 
Engelmann and Sitka spruce (Picea Engelmanni and Picea sitchensis), are not found 
east of the Rocky mountains. Their wood is of high technical value, and can usually 
be obtained in larger dimensions than that of the other spruces, as the trees attain 
great size in this region. 

Pine.—There are nine distinct pine species native to Canada, of which six 
are of great commercial importance. Eastern white pine (Pinus Strobus) is the 
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most valuable coniferous wood in Canada. Up to a few years ago it was the most 
important wood in Canada in point of quantity of lumber sawn and square timber 
(Quebec pine) exported. Owing to increased scarcity of good material, the wood 
has fallen off in production till its place at the head of the list has been taken by the 
spruces and Douglas fir. The wood of the white pine is soft, easy to work, fairly 
durable and strong in comparison to its weight. In addition to these properties, 
its most valuable quality is that of holding its shape with a minimum of shrinkage 
or swelling. The western white pine (Pinus monticola) is similar in most respects 
to the eastern species. It does not form extensive pure stands, seldom comprising. 
more than 5 p.c. of the trees on a given area. It is confined’ to the province of 
British Columbia, while the eastern white pine is found from eastern Manitoba to 
the Atlantic sea-board. 

The wood of the red or Norway pine of eastern Canada (Pinus resinosa) is 
harder and more resinous than white pine, and the tree is a valuable source of 
structural timber, as well as of sawn lumber. The wood of the western yellow 
or “bull” pine of the interior of British Columbia (Pinus ponderosa) is softer and 
lighter in colour than red pine, and is now used extensively as a substitute for white 
pine. The two jack pines (Pinus Banksiana of the east and north, and Pinus 
Murrayana of the Rocky mountains and British Columbia) are not considered as 
valuable lumber-producing trees, although they are both used locally for rough 
construction. Jack pine railway ties are used to an enormous extent, chiefly on 
account of the strength, cheapness, and abundance of the wood. Jack pine has a 
well-established use in the manufacture of kraft pulp, and its use in the manufacture 
of pulp for newsprint is now being developed. There are three other species of 
the genus Pinus that reach tree size in Canada, but these are only of local import- 
ance. 2 
Douglas Fir.—The Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) of British Columbia 
and the Pacific coast, often erroneously called “Oregon pine,” is the only repre- 
sentative of its genus in Canada. It probably yields more lumber annually than 
any other single species in America. The tree in Canada is not found east of the 
Rocky mountains, the greater part of the lumber being produced in the Coast 
region of British Columbia. This is Canada’s largest tree, and from it larger struc- 
tural timbers can be obtained than from any other tree in America. It is used 
chiefly for structural purposes, but on account of its attractive appearance it is 
also used extensively for interior finish. The wood is also important in Canada as 
a material for railway ties and mining timbers. It is noted chiefly for its strength 
and durability, and the large dimensions in which it can be obtained. 


Hemlock.—Thete are three hemlock species in Canada’s forests, two of which 
are valuable timber trees. The eastern hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) is abundant 
throughout its range in the eastern provinces, but is not found west of the province 
of Ontario.” Thé wood is used chiefly for construction, especially in house framing. 
It supplies the demand for a cheap, strong material for many purposes, including 
railway ties, poles, mining timber, pulpwood, and firewood, and its bark is a valuable 
source of tannin. The western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) is found in Canada 
only in the province of British Columbia, and is becoming more valuable each year 
as its qualities are better appreciated. The western species is used more extensively 
than the eastern in pulp manufacture. 

Balsam Fir.—There is only one balsam fir in northern and eastern Canada 
(Abies balsamea), which is found from Labrador almost to Alaska. Its wood is sawn 
into lumber only to take the place of more valuable woods for rough construction, 
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as it has few technical qualities which would recommend ‘it for any other use as 
lumber. The purpose for which the wood is best suited is the manufacture of wood- 
pulp for paper making. The tree occurs in the forest mixed with spruce and it is 
cut and marketed with that wood. Balsam fir has the requisite length and tough- 
ness of fibre for pulp-making, and, in spite of the fact that it gives a slightly lower 
yield of pulp per cord and contains a higher percentage of resin than spruce, its use 
is increasing. 

There are three western balsam fir species, the wood of which is very similar to 
that of the eastern tree. The most important of these at present is probably the 
Alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa). Where the wood of these western species is utilized 
it is put to uses similar to those of the eastern species. These western balsams are 
confined to the Rocky mountains and the Pacific slope. 


Cedar.—There are only two species of the genus Thuja, commonly called 
“cedar” in Canada. They are both of great commercial importance, each in its own 
region, as their ranges do not overlap. The wood of the cedars is the most durable 
eoniferous wood grown in the Dominion. The eastern tree, white cedar (Thuja 
occidentalis), is found from the Atlantic to the southeastern part of Manitoba. 
It does not extend as far north as some of the other conifers and is nowhere very 
plentiful, being confined to moist situations. Cedar is preferred to all other native 
woods for shingles and for all structural work exposed to moisture. In spite of the 
fact that the wood is not strong, its great durability in contact with the soil makes 
it a valuable railway tie material. It is used in enormous quantities both locally 
and for export for poles and fence-posts, and its use for this latter purpose is largely 
responsible for the increased scarcity of the lumber, as young trees are used before 
they have time to reach sawlog sizes. The western red cedar (Thuja plicata) is one 
of the giants of the Pacific Coast, being surpassed in size only by Douglas fir. Its 
wood is sawn into lumber of large dimensions and is made into shingles to a greater 
extent than any other wood in Canada. 


Tamarack or larch.—Of the three native tamarack or larch species, two are 
worthy of note. The eastern tamarack (Larix laricina) is found in every province 
in the Dominion in swampy situations. Its wood is hard, strong, and durable, 
being similar to that of Douglas fir and the southern hard pines. The western 
larch (Larix occidentalis) is more important commercially. It is found only in the 
interior of British Columbia, but grows on better sites and reaches greater size 
than the eastern tree. The wood of these two species is cut into lumber and also 
used for railway ties and mining timbers, 


Birch.—Birch is Canada’s most important hardwood, and one of the few 
woods of this class where the exported material exceeds that imported. There are 
at least seven native species, but only two are worthy of any detailed discussion. 
The yellow birch (Betula lutea) is the source of the most valuable birch lumber, 
used for flooring, furniture, cabinet-work and vehicle stock. The tree grows only in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, and does not reach commercial dimen- 
sions north of the Height of Land between the St. Lawrence river and Hudson bay. 
Its wood is hard, heavy, strong, and tough, but is not durable in contact with 
moisture. 

The paper birch (Betula alba var. papyrifera) has a much wider distribution, 
being common from the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains, and is more abundant 
throughout its range than the yellow birch. Its wood is softer, weaker and less 
durable, and is not at present of great commercial value, except for spoolwood 
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and certain similar classes of turnery. The tough resinous bark of this tree has 
supplied the aborigines for centuries with the material for covering their famous 
birch-bark canoes. 


Maple.—The maple, whose leaf is the national emblem of Canada, is our 
second most important hardwood, and is represented in Canada by nine or more 
species scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Only one species, however, can 
be considered here. The sugar maple, or hard maple (Acer saccharum), produces 
the most valuable lumber and, like birch, is used for furniture, vehicle stock, and 
interior house finishing. The sap of this tree is the principal source of the maple 
syrup and sugar of commerce. 


Basswood.—Basswood (Tilia americana) is a valuable wood for cabinet-work 
of all kinds, but being restricted in distribution and in great demand, the available 
supply is rapidly disappearing. 

Minor Species.—Elm, represented by three species in Canada, is a valuable 
vehicle wood. Beech, ash, oak, butternut, chestnut, hickory, cherry, black walnut, 
tulip, black gum, red alder, sycamore, and sassafras are all valuable woods and are 
still sawn into lumber in Canada, but in many cases the supply, which was never 
large, has dwindled almost to insignificance. 

The poplar species (Populus sp.), of which there are seven native to Canada, 
like paper birch and jack pine, produces great quantities of material which will 
eventually become valuable, when its qualities are better appreciated and when 
the scarcity of the more valuable of the better understood woods will make its 
careful utilization imperative. 


4.—Forest Resources. 


The total land area of Canada is approximately 3,600,000 square miles. Land 
suitable for agriculture, including pastoral land, has been estimated at 469,000 
square miles, of which about 90,000 square miles are at present devoted to field 
crops. The area covered by existing forests covers approximately 950,000 square 
miles, some of which is agriculturalland. Less than half of this carries merchantable 
timber (6 inches in diameter), and only about a quarter carries saw timber (10 
inches in diameter). The balance of the forested area carries young stands which 
have come up after fire or cutting. On a considerable proportion of this area the 
succeeding stands are inferior to the original forests. Under present conditions 
about a quarter of the timber of commercial size is commercially inaccessible, so that 
the forests on about two-thirds of our forest area are either too small or too expensive 
to be operated profitably. This is not a permanent condition, since accessibility 
depends primarily on market standards, current prices and transportation facilities, 
and all these factors are tending to increase the extent to which standing timber 
can be utilized. Young stands, as they reach maturity, also increase the area of 
accessible timber, and areas of farm land unsuitable for agriculture are eventually 
abandoned and revert to forest. 

On the other hand, forest fires, windfall, insect and fungus damage and com- 
mercial operations tend to reduce the area. Certain forest areas are cleared and 
devoted to agriculture. Only when systematic land classification has been com- 
pleted can the total area of absolute forest land, be determined 7.e. land capable 
of forest production but not suitable for agriculture. 

About 245,000 square miles of forest land in Canada has been set aside in forest 
reserves or parks or otherwise permanently dedicated to forest production. Dom- 
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inion reserves and parks cover about 45,000 square miles in Manitoba, Saskatche 
wan, Alberta and the area under Dominion control in British Columbia. The other 
provincial areas in square miles are as follows:—Quebec, 174,000; Ontario, 23,000; 
British Columbia, 3,000. 

For a large proportion of the present forest area of Canada, there is little 
reliable information. Comprehensive forest surveys have been made only for the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Reports of these surveys were 
published by the Commission of Conservation. A survey of conditions in Ontario, 
commenced by that Commission, is now being completed by the Dominion Forestry 
Branch in co-operation with the Provincial Forest Service. Extensive areas in the 
three Prairie Provinces have been examined by the Dominion Service, but the extent 
of their total resources is still undetermined. The New Brunswick Provincial 
Service has examined sixty per cent. of that province’s Crown timber lands and the 
Forest Service of Quebec is also collecting data as to the forests under its control. 

The estimates given here for both area and quantity are based on data in- 
sufficient for accuracy; they must be accepted as being subject to revision as more 
complete information becomes available. 

Table 1 gives a rough distribution of these quantities and indicates that the 
greater part of the raw material in the Dominion is to be found in British Columbia, 
but that over forty per cent. of the total resources, including all classes of forest 
products, is to be found in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


1.—Kstimated Stand of Timber of Merchantable Size in Canada, by Regions, 1922. 


Region. Siento sell Pulpwood, Cordwood, 


Posts, ete. 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Sorrwoop. ft. B.M. cu. ft. cords. cu. ft. 
astern PRO VANCOS ad sah osee stay a/atote ate a alot eiare loyeh sasford etalatets 76,101,000} 16,666,115 552,210} 64,700,590 
Se Prairie ENO VINCE eetemten aie h wrokine aerate sitter mtta semen 17,985,000} 3,938,715 272,010} 31,825,170 
Bripish Columbia: si27.s seats cede nesta stare neers 345,762,000) 75,721,878 47,500} 5,557,500 
WotaliSolewood nesses wc hae eee 439,848,000) 96,326,708 871,720} 102,083, 260 

HarpDwoop. 

Master) Provinces, afa-eu st tae tales deen Oe 32,134,500 7,037,430 209,815} 20,342,417 
IPTAITIC SOLO VINCOS ak Aerio lees eeeiclos sla eierceekooere 9,305, 000 2,037,795 196,010} 18,620,950 
British Columbia: cnc na ces indes eke ae 788,009 172,572 2,160 205, 200 
Total Hardwood 72-2). (coon cate oe ee 42,227,500) 9,247,797 407,985} 39,168,567 
Grand Totals. a. sc seca aco socom ree 482,075,500) 105,574,595) - 1,279,705 141, 251,827 


5.—Forest Administration. 
1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 

The Dominion Government administers Crown lands, including timber lands, 
in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and in the Railway Belt 
and Peace River Block of British Columbia. 

In all other cases timber lands are administered by the provinces in which they 
occur. On the area under Dominion control and in most of the provinces, only the 
right to cut timber is disposed of, the title to the land remaining in the Crown, so 
that there are few privately owned timber lands other than farmers’ wood lots. 
As new regions are explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land 
disposed of. Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and the 
policy of disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been 
virtually abandoned in every province in Canada. The ownership of forests by 
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towns and communities, so common in Europe, is almost unknown in Canada, 
although efforts are being made to encourage the establishment and maintenance 
of forests of this nature. 


Dominion Timber Lands.—Dominion timber lands are administered by three 
different branches of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa. The Forestry 
Branch is chiefly concerned with forest reserves and fire protection, the Timber and 
Grazing Branch deals with timber berths, and the Dominion Parks Branch adminis- 
ters the Dominion parks, which are primarily national playgrounds and game 
preserves and on which the timber is reserved. The Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada has charge of fire protection along lines subject to its jurisdiction. 

Forest reserves are primarily intended to supply the surrounding settlements 
with timber for local use, and to protect the watersheds. The method of disposal 
of this timber and the conditions under which it can be removed are such that 
regeneration of the natural forest is as well provided for as possible without actual 
replanting of cut-over areas. On all other Dominion timber lands, licenses to cut 
timber, renewable annually, are granted for stated areas. Regulations provide 
for cutting to a diameter limit and disposal of logging débris. 

The export is prohibited of raw or unmanufactured timber cut from Dominion 
Crown lands and provincial Crown lands in every province but Nova Scotia. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Crown Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. 
All unalienated lands in the province which are examined and found to be better 
suited to forest than to agricultural production, are dedicated to forest production, 
and all timber lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn 
from disposal until examined by the Forest Branch. The present practice is to 
sell cutting rights for a stated period by public competition. The royalties are 
adjusted every five years on the basis of the average selling price of lumber. About 
1,387 square miles of timber land is privately owned. 


Ontario.—In the province of Ontario, timber lands are administered by the 
Department of Lands and Forests. The sale of saw timber is by tender after exam- 
ination. Conditions cover the removal within a specified period, disposal of débris, 
etc. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by individual agreements for 21 years. 


‘Manufacture in Canada has been made a condition in the disposal of all softwood 


saw timber since 1897 and all pulpwood since 1900. In some of the individual 
pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only to erect a pulp mill 
but also a paper mill within the province, the type of mill being stipulated in the 
agreement. In this province about five million acres of forest land were disposed 
of outright before the licensing system became universal. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec; its powers include the classification of land, 
disposal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Licenses are granted after 
public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject to changes in 
royalty by the government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, made in some 
cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the private ownership 
of about six million acres of forest land. 

New Brunswick.—The Forest Service under the Department of Lands and 
Mines and a special Forestry Advisory Board, ‘form the forest authority in New 
Brunswick. At present timber lands are disposed of as in the other provinces, but 
in the past several grants of forest land were made to railway companies, private 
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concerns and individuals, who now own in fee simple about seven thousand square 
miles of forest land. 

Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land has passed 
into private ownership. What remains vested in the Crown is administered by 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands. Forest protection is conducted under the 
Commissioner of Forests and Game. 


2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. In the case of the Dominion Government this duty falls chiefly on the 
Forestry Branch of the Interior Department for all Dominion Crown timber lands, 
whether within forest reserves or not. A special staff of railway fire guardians, 
under the Board of Railway Commissioners, is responsible for fire protection along 
railway lines through Dominion lands. These guards co-operate with the railway 
fire rangers employed by the various railway companies, the compulsory patrol of 
all lines throughout the country being a Dominion law. Other Dominion legislation 
regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes and provides for 
closed seasons during dangerous periods. 

Each of the provincial governments maintains a fire protection organization 
which primarily covers unoccupied Crown timber lands, but frequently co-operates 
with owners and licensees for the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being 
distributed or covered by special taxes on timber lands. An interesting development 
in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of a number of 
co-operative protection associations among lessees of timber limits. These associ- 
ations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners and the Provincial Government. This latter contributes in the way 
of money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying 
within the areas of the associations’ activities. 

The simplest form of patrol is carried on by men, travelling generally in pairs, 
on foot, on horseback or in canoes. The fire protective systems in use throughout 
Canada have been improved by the following measures: the extension of roads, 
trails and portages, the building of telephone lines throughout the forest, the estab- 
lishment of lookout towers and stations, and the use of air craft for detecting and 
reporting incipient fires and carrying men and supplies to fires already started, 
patrol by automobiles, boats and railway speeders, maintenance at strategic 
points, of cabins for accommodation of patrolmen and supplies for fire fighting the 
use of portable forest fire pumps, the establishment of fire lanes and cleared fire 
guards through the forest and around fire hazards. In addition to these, certain 
legislative enactments have tended to reduce the fire menace. The establishment 
of closed seasons for brush burning by settlers during the dangerous dry periods 
has proved efficient, and the recently enacted law for Quebec, whereby all travelling 
in the woods during the fire season is regulated and restricted, has been of enormous 
value as a preventive measure. 


3.—Scientific Forestry. 

The practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in the administration 
of existing forest areas. What little reforestation or afforestation has been done has 
been largely of an experimental nature. During recent years investigatory or forest 
research work has assumed considerable importance. The object of this work is to 
secure an inventory of Canada’s timber resources, to ascertain the best methods of 
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securing continuous production of desirable species by natural means, and the 
economic possibilities of establishing forests by artificial means. In addition to 
sylvicultural research, investigations are being carried on for the purpose of deter- 
mining the best methods of forest utilization or the converting of standing timber 
into saleable commodities. 

Technical foresters are employed by the Dominion and provincial Forest Ser- 
vices and by many pulp and lumber companies. In addition to administrative work, 
these men carry on forest reconnaissance and intensive forest surveys for the purpose 
of estimating and mapping standing timber and determining conditions affecting 
growth and reproduction of existing forests. They also direct experimental planting 
and experimental regulation of commercial logging operations. The Dominion For- 
est Service employs a special staff for forest investigatory work, and has established 
a forest experimental station at Petawawa, Ontario, and at numerous points through- 
out the Dominion. The work is done in co-operation with the provincial services 
and with pulp and lumber companies, and is also carried on on Dominion forest 
reserves. The Forest Products Laboratories, established by the Dominion Forestry 
Branch in connection with McGill University, at Montreal, and the University of 
British Columbia, at Vancouver, carry on investigatory work in forest products, 
covering the strength, durability and other mechanical, physical and chemical 
qualities of Canadian woods, methods of seasoning, preservation from decay and 
chemical utilization in the pulp and paper and wood-distillation industries. The 
province of Quebec is organizing a Bureau of Forest Research under the Provincial 
Forester, supported by a generous annual appropriation. Much credit is due to 
the forestry departments of some of the pulp companies in Canada for pioneering 
work in forest research. 

Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 
British Columbia, at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a professional 
degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying in connection with Laval University 
at Quebec provides a combined course in the French language, of four years dura- 
tion, leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of Quebec is estab- 
lishing a school in papermaking at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry, 
several agricultural colleges provide short courses in farm forestry, and schools for 
forest rangers are established by some of the provincial Governments. 

The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial Services and by the 
distribution of tree planting material. The Dominion Forest Service maintains 
two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at Sutherland, 
near Saskatoon. From‘*five to six million trees are distributed annually to farmers 
and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and windbreaks. If 
certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided free 
except for transportation charges. 

The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions, and dis- 
tributes about 250,000 trees annually from its nurseries near St. Williams in Nortolk 
county. To encourage the establishment of communal forests by towns and other 
municipalities, the provincial Government undertakes to plant free of charge any 
- area purchased by the municipality for this purpose. 

~ In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a forest ranger school. It provides at present 
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about half a million trees for sale and distribution in the province annually, com- 
prising seedlings and transplants for forest planting and larger trees for ornamental 
- purposes. The capacity of the nursery is being raised to five million trees. Provision 

is made by legislation for the creation of communal forests. 


6.—Forest Utilization. 


The clearing of forest land was the primary step toward the settlement of 
eastern Canada by the early pioneers. The material so removed was at first more 
than sufficient for building purposes, fencing and fuel. In many cases logs and 
clearing débris were burned in order to get them out of the way. Later on, inroads 
were made into the forest surrounding the farms and settlements to supply these 
needs, and lumbering as a business developed gradually as the settlements extended,. 
the demand increased-and the supply receded. The industry, which started in the 
lower St. Lawrence valley and Maritime provinces, spread northward and westward 
during the period of rapid advance in settlement. ; 

The Ottawa yalley became the first important centre of commercial activity 
in the industry, with the rafting of square timber to Quebec for export. The 
Georgian Bay and Rainy River districts were later opened up, and although the 
industry is now established over the entire Dominion these districts are still the 
chief lumbering regions in eastern Canada. Lumbering to the north of the Prairie 
Provinces has progressed with the colonization of this region, but the production 
does not usually exceed the local demand. Exploitation of the extensive forests of 
British Columbia proceeded simultaneously with similar development in the Pacific 
States across the border, and is steadily increasing in relative importance. In 1908 
this province contributed less than a fifth of Canada’s total lumber production, 
while in 1921 this proportion was over a third, indicating that the centre of pro- 
duction is rapidly moving westward. 


1.—Woods Operations. 

Differences throughout Canada in soil, climate, topography, average size of 
trees, density of stands and numerous other local conditions, give rise to differences 
in logging methods not only between provinces but between adjacent logging units 
in the same district. Generally speaking, throughout eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled mostly on 
sleighs by horses to the nearest stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or 
sloping banks. Logging railways are sometimes used, in some cases hauling the logs 
directly to the mills. Tractors are being substituted for horses in many operations. 
The nature of the topography, the presence of connected systems of lakes and 
streams, makes it possible in most cases to float the logs from the forest to the mill 
at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. The logging industry east of 
the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely seasonal. In many cases lumber- 
men co-operate in river driving operations. Improvement companies, financed by 
the logging operators, build dams, sluices and other river improvements to facilitate 
the passage of the floating logs, and tow the material across lakes and still stretches 
of river in booms or rafts. The logs, which carry the distinguishing stamp or brand 
of each operator, are finally sorted and delivered to their respective owners. In 
British Columbia the scarcity of drivable streams and the greater average size of 
the logs give rise to entirely different logging methods. Slides are built on suitable 
slopes to bring down timber from upper hillsides and benches, and logs are hauled 
and assembled by donkey engines and different cable systems. Logging railways. 
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are used extensively to carry logs to the mills or to lakes, large rivers or tidewater 
where they can be assembled in booms or rafts and towed to the mills. These 
operations are more or less independent of frost,-snow or freshet, and are carried on 
in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In eastern Canada genera! logging operations are carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timber lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-contractors 
and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable quantity of 
dumber is sawn by custom saw-mills or small mills purchasing logs from the farmers. 
‘Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products have a market 
value, but saw-logs, as a rule being the property of the mill-owner, are not generally 
‘marketed as such in eastern Canada. In British Columbia logging is carried on 
more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit holders, who cut and sell logs on 
the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit holders, but buy their entire 
supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

-In connection with woods operations, it should be borne in mind that the forests 
not only provide the raw material for saw-mills and pulp mills, but in addition provide 


- annually about 16,000,000 railway ties, 1,000,000 poles for telegraph, telephone and 


power lines, 14,000,000 fence posts, over 8,000,000 cords of firewood, together with 

piling, round mining timbers, square timber for export, wood for distillation, char- 

coal and excelsior manufacture, bark and wood for tanning extracts, maple syrup 

and sugar, and’a number of minor products. f 
2.—The Lumber Industry. 

The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products and by-products 
of the saw-mill, forms the principal industry in Canada depending on the forest for 
its raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forestry Branch of the Interior Department from 
1908 to 1916. Since that date the work has been carried on by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forestry Branch. 

Table 2 gives the production of lumber, lath and shingles from 1908 to 1921 
inclusive. The greatest cut of lumber during this pericd was in 1911, when almost 
five billion feet board measure was produced. Although the quantity produced 
annually did not alter materially from 1908 to 1920, averaging approximately 
4,000,000,000 feet, the average value rose from $16.27 per thousand feet in 1908 to 
$39.12 in 1920. A reduction in both quantity and average value was recorded for 
1921. 
2.—_Lumber, Lath and Shingle ay eee Pe Canada, for the calendar years 1908 

0 F 
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E Lumber cut. Shingles cut. Lath cut. 
7 Quantity 
—— M. ft. bd. Value. Quantity Value. Quantity Value. 
measure. 
$ M. $ M. $ 
3,347,126} 54,338,036 1,499, 396 3,101,996 671, 562 1,487,125 
3,814,942! 62,819,477 1, 988, 753 8, 701, 182 822,124 1,979,034 
4,451,652] 70,609, 233 1,976, 640 SHOOT Gg aLL 851, 953 1,943,544 
4,918,202} 75,830,954 1,838, 474 3,512,078 965, 235 2,212,226 
4,389, 723| 69,475,784 1,578,343 3,175,319 899,016 2, 064, 622 
3,816,642} 65,796, 4388 1,485, 279 3, 064, 641 739, 678 1, 783, 283 
3,946,254] 60,363,369 1,843,554 3, 688, 746 625, 010 1, 585, 484 
3,842,676] 61,919,806 3,089,470 5, 784,852 793, 226 2,040,819 
3,490,550} 58,365,349 2,897, 562 5, 962, 933 665, 588 1, 743,940 
TE eee SNe: Cerra meee Sa 4,151,703} 83,655,097 3,020, 956 8,431, 215 616, 949 1,828,018 
US See Sie: Ree erate One 3,886, 631} 103, 700, 620 2,662,521 8, 184, 448 438, 100 1,369, 616 
UNS ALS SR ee aes re Dern 8,819, 750} 122,030, 653 2,915,309] 13,525,625 520, 2038 2,157, 758 
Ae Bi rea es IS te Once igs phe oe 4,298,804) 168,171,987] 2,855,706) 14,695, 159 762,031] 5,248,879 
‘ODA SERA Saree 5 ee et . 2,869,307! 82,448,585 2,986,580! 10,727,096 804, 449 4,188,121 
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Table 3 shows the production during 1921 by kinds of wood and Table 4 gives 
the same information by provinces. 


3.—Total Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Kinds of Wood, 
for the calendar year 1921. 


prt Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Varieties. — ee = | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M. ft. B.M. $ M $ M $ 
Softwoods— 
DSDIUCCIE teeter eee es 874,456| 24,621, 202 340,973] 1,935,370 42,822 157,079 
Douglas fir... 680,845} 16,613,882 84, 730 636, 950 - - 
White pine.. 480,214) 17,228,634 199,051 864,013 8,274 30, 413 
Hemlock... 232,169} 6,114,436 48, 352 209,345 3,719 12,031 
Cedar...... sists 95,675] 2,799,167 9, 293 43,869] 2,923,150} 10,496,153 
Red pine...... 85,530 2,515,507 9,426 47,815 - - 
TEE A swish eeee ies ME 71,707| 1,834,217 14,830 78,135 6,774 24,119 
Jack pines sti Sates sielvso e's 51,574| 1,268,086 27,048 128, 186 1, 251 5,555 
Yellow or bull pine....... 40,020 1,001, 493 - - - - 
PPAMIATAOLEA Mars ieee oes 35, 323 823,181 - - - - 
Total softwoods......| 2,647,513) 74,819,805 733, 703| 3,943,683} 2,985,990} 10,725,350 
Mardwoods— 
Yellow: birch2:,.4-5. 0:00. - 68,897| 2,355,503 - - - - 
Maplersn Sane ncer 5 aes 47,962) 1,771,742 - - - - 
5 ASS WOOGrEd. fac cimeuesiene 26, 118 914, 700 - - - - 
LEDS peer Oe ate es 21,063 710, 208 - - - - 
Whiterbireh, . lochs. antes - 19, 712 652,179 - - : - - 
Poplarn woes. ae ets one 10,679 332,548 10 60 393 1,231 
NGlier mateo ctoe a: sae 8,723 310,583 - - - - 
IBO6C Hits sr stein thie ot nie 8,445 243,559 - - - - 
Dacre eee skeet se. och 3, 058 149,909 - - - - 
@hestnutin..aecoeiee uy 371 18, 588 - - - - 
ButternitG-ccnass seta ee 835 13,018 - - - - 
CREITYE nee nse ae ne he 216 8,794 - - - - 
ILC KOn yan tak cae oes 174 8, 154 - - - - 
Wealntitvrte see eo 23 1,765 - - - - 
Redial deriwrce sarees ea 9 207 - - - - 
Total hardwoods..... 215,785) 7,491,457 10 60 393 1,231 
Unspecified ic c.cnisccs 2 nee 6,009 137,323 70, 736 244,378 197 515 
Grand Total........... 2,869,307| 82,448,585 804,449} 4,188,121; 2,986,580} 10,727,096 


4.—Production of Lumber, Lath and Shingles in Canada, by Provinces, for 
the calendar year 1921. 


Lumber. Lath. Shingles. 
Provinces. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M. ft. B.M. $ M $ M $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 5,803 158, 712 766 4,035 7,064 23,148 
Wovatscotiae: ck neta 115,246] 3,054,995 26, 383 139, 336 17,857 63,574 
New Brunswick............. 269, 983 7,810, 622 179, 383 1,081,172 183, 246 658 , 347 
MODOC pce re ero neniets 649,334] 19,656,462 121,649 652, 216 361,496 1,283, 056 
Wntario.. ser see sadeaws tate: 734,054] 24,518,164 353, 337 1,503,474 40, 389 171, 642: 
MPUSUILO DSc cols jer Cannell 61,727; 1,398,067 14,876 73,297 34 102: 
Saskatchewan.............. 10,892 273,093 1,995 12,111 - eon 
POPE Gaia sid tonics whet leless (uate 26,002 711,149 1,640 5,715 2,243) . 10, 7151 
British Columbia........... 996,266} 24,867,321 104, 420 716, 765 2,374, 251 8,516,512: 
PD OURR Sanat. cle oc. aie: 2,869,307) 82,448,585 804,449] 4,188,121] 2,986,580) 10,727,096 


The cut of lumber in Canada during 1921 was considerably less than it has been 
since 1908, when accurate annual statistics of the lumber industry were first collected. 
During 1921 only 2,869,307 thousand feet board measure of lumber, valued at 
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$82,448,585, was reported. This is a decrease in quantity of one-third from the 
production in 1920. The average value of lumber at the mill decreased by over 
$10 a thousand feet, causing a decrease in the total value of lumber sawn of 
$85,723,402 or over 50 p.c. ; 

The number of mills reporting in 1921 was 3,126, a reduction of over 10 p.c. 
from 1920, and not only were there fewer mills in operation in 1921, but the average 
number of days each mill was in operation during the year was only 824 as compared 
with 96 for 1920. This resulted in an average production per mill for the Dominion 
of only 918 thousand feet as against 1,235 thousand feet in 1920. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages in the saw-mills in 1921 
was 30,337, as compared with 41,158 in 1920. The total payroll in 1921 was 
$26,707,689, a reduction of over 40 p.c. from 1920. The average rates of pay 
for all classes of employment in this industry were considerably less than in 
1920. Other agencies of production in the saw-mills, such as fuel used, power em- 
ployed and miscellaneous expenses incurred, all showed reductions from 1920 to 
1921. 

In spite of the reduced production of sawn lumber, this group of mills reported 
increases in the quantities of lath and shingles produced, amounting to over 5 p.e. 
in the case of lath and over 4 p.c. in the case of shingles. These increases in quantity 
were, however, accompanied by decreases in average value, causing decreases in 
the total values of lath and shingles produced. The figures for 1921 are: lath, 
804,449 thousands, valued at $4,188,121, and shingles, 2,986,580 thousands, valued 
at $10,727,096. Other miscellaneous by-products of the saw-mills show a general 
increase in total value, especially in the cases of slack cooperage stock, sawn ties 
and mine timbers. Decreases were reported in connection with veneer, tight 
cooperage stock and dressed lumber. 

The total value of all classes of products for 1921 was $116,896,559, as com- 
pared with $207,163,577 for 1920. A substantial increase in production and value, if 
not a return to average conditions in this industry, is indicated by returns already 
received for the calendar year 1922. 


5.—_Imports of Forest Products by Chief Classes, calendar years 1920 to 1922. 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ 
Lumber, rough sawn........ M Ft. 112,978 70,425 83,254) 11,189,320} 3,950,333] 4,886,323 
as dressed on one side . “ 52,697 46, 273 59,245 8,347, 955 1,678,839 2,034, 626 
és MAtChOchar se ctack eae Y 2,318 7,181 5, 242 217, 753 266, 717 276,309 
Total sawn lumber.......... rs 167,993} 123,879) 147,741) 14,705,028} 5,896,069) 7,197,258 
Tatlinss. scechceen ir cae nha M 8,355 7,167 962 80, 258 51, 274 6,421 
Shingles. cnc assitece bk « 2 8,328 4,433 10,065 30,570 20,415 36,309 
Weneen.:. 9. sammie aeolian $ - - - 1,040,375 343, 365 297,550 
Timber, hewh or sawn........-- $ = - - 150, 468 85, 832 37,377 
Railway ties, seek cee eetine No. 994,310] 1.441.601) 540,424) 1,121,095] 2,335,697 679, 020 
LOPS) bees gas clare deta an eee $ = = - , 740 65, 622 258, 136 
Polesis.. 0. ss cncae eel tase No. 115, 957 30,544 1,892 268, 620 73,805 7,011 
Posts=.< 23% =. 1p Ge bw TST a OeRE $ [one = - 31,640 11,389 13,453 
Hue) woods seve se wees sc Cords 9,277 8,895 9,002) ~ 31,194 35,101 36,571 
Miscellaneous wood............- $ : == la - - 1,564, 604 354,912 290,796 
Cork, canes, reed, etc..........-- $ = = - 84,898 255,373 286,356 


Total Imports.......... Siseetas - -| 19,605,490] 9,878,854] 9,146,258. 
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6.—Exports of Forest Products by Chief Classes, calendar years 1920 to 1922. 


Quantity. Value. 
Classes. | 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921, | 1922. 

; . $ $ $ 
AWAD DEI cee cis, ood ce esos M Ft.) 1,924,952} 1,024 227] 1,998,551] 83,330,477] 37,159,008] 58,063,896 
Utena tacit, Avery rere tioreio Recor PSs M 446, 404 808,132] 1,295,910 4,105,953 5,301, 286 7,643,710 
RTP Mewes nas bhL cna chia x M} 1,970,466} 2,192,979} 2,358,992} 11,419,955 7,507,526 9,210,961 
Timber squared. epiia eietheca M Ft. 42,950 55, 103 55, 140 1,899, 444 1,699,530 1,492,344 
iaiwary tieS..01 sco sce eee es No.} 1,887,244} 1,853, 296 965, 288 2,116,411 2,248,185 684, 247 
WHOS Setee see arcane corks eet as M Ft. 66, 495 119, 320 185, 489 1,836,315 2,117,097 3,270,575 
POLES ahaeath) Aoi cin on reirseive eet No. 112, 184 GPAs} 306,421 439,092 653, 334 1,211,592 
PLO) Sieh ee BR ee ae $ a = 209, 292 36, 933 64,020 
let es BNE te ln i Lin. Ft. 1,818,483 1,399, 486] 1, 365, 538 250, 284 163, 907 119, 290 
Pulpwood..............:....Cords} 1,247,404] 1,092,553] 1,011,332] 15,778,171) 14,617,610] 10,359,762 
Pnelinwoods tas ca lestawenkcreaces ha ' 29,880 1,824 11,570 117, 224 81. 686 70, 168 
Miscellaneous wij. seca Loess $ = - - 2,648, 474 2,550,470 2,278, 674 

Total Exports........ $ = = — | 124,151,092) 74,136,572) 94,469,239 


These two tables show the imports and exports of the principal forest products 
for the calendar years 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

The first timber shipped from Canada to Europe was during the French régime 
in 1667, and consisted mostly of square timber and masts and spars for the French 
navy. The export to England began to develop in the early part of the 19th 
century. Quebec was the centre of the square and waney timber trade, which 
reached its maximum in 1864, when as many as 1,350 sailing vessels entered that 
port and carried away over 20,000,000 cubic feet of timber, most of which was 
white or “Quebec” pine. The increase in the production of sawn lumber, the ‘‘deal 
trade,’’ and the increasing scarcity of suitable material, resulted ina steady decline 
in the exports of square and waney timber, and Montreal became the centre of 
activity in exportation. The exports of square and waney timber have now fallen 
to about 4,000,000 cubic feet. 

With the growing production of deals and other sawn lumber, the trade with 
the United States increased until in 1922 Canada exported almost 2,000,000,000 feet 
of sawn lumber to that country. The total value of exported sawn lumber and 
other unmanufactured or partially manufactured forest products in 1921 was over 
$94,000,000, of which about $76,000,000 worth went to the United States and 
$11,000,000 worth to the United Kingdom. The remaining export trade was widely 
distributed throughout both trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific channels. 


3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development in 
Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred years 
ago, but prior to 1860 no wood pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, esparto 
grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The first 
paper mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 1803 
by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. In 1825, at | 
Crook’s Hollow, was erected the first paper mill in what was then Upper Canada. 
Mr. Crooks, the founder, earned a bounty from the Government of £100 for the 
first sheet of paper made in the province. 

What is claimed to be the first wood pulp mill in Canada was erected by Angus 
Logan and Company at Windsor Mills, Quebec, about 1870. The Riordons were 
among the first to manufacture groundwood pulp, and in 1887 Charles Riordon 
brought the sulphite process from Austria, and installed at Merritton a sulphite mill 
which is still in existence. In the census.of 1871 no pulp mills are mentioned, but in 
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1881 five mills were in operation, witha total capital of $92,000, 68 employees and 
an output valued at $63,000. In 1891 there were 24, andin 1901, 25 mills. Since 
that date the advance in this industry has been still more rapid. At the present 
time there are in existence in Canada about 50 pulp mills, 35 combined pulp and 
paper mills and 40 mills making paper only, although not all of these are operating 
at present. This development is due chiefly to the existence in Canada of abundant 
water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulpwood species. The 
importance of this combination is evident from the fact that energy to the extent 
of practically 100 h.p. is necessary for the production of one ton of paper. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct nor 
can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some of 
the important pulp companies operate saw-mills to utilize the larger timber on their 
limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a proportion 
of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. As far as operations in the woods are 
concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut will eventu- 
ally be made into lumber or pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands in 
every province but Nova Scotia must be manufactured into pulp in Canadian 
pulp-mills. Pulpwood cut on lands held in fee simple may be exported, and a large 
proportion of it is sent to the United States. Raw or unmanufactured pulpwood 
has therefore a definite market value. Table 7 and Diagram 2 show the annual pro- 
duction of this commodity from 1908 to 1922, together with the quantities used 
by Canadian pulp mills and the quantities exported. 


7.—Production, Consumption and Export of Pulpwood, calendar years 1908 to 1922. 


: Used in Canadian Exported 

Total Production of Pulpwood. Pulp-mills. Canianntnatnred: 

Years. Per cent Per cent 

Average 

: Total : of total : of total} 

Quantity. malael ibaa Quantity. produe- Quantity. produe- 
: tion. tion. 

Cords. $ $ Cords Cords 

Mi bere ae nearer 1,325,085 | 7,732,055 5-84 482,777 36-4 842,308 63-6 
0): Bepec mer sriecice caatra 1,557, 753 9,316,610 5-98 622,129 39-9 935, 624 60-1 
LOLOS co ta ecko: 1,541, 628 9,795,196 6°35 598, 487 38-8 943,141 61-2 
QUT rw rere eters ate sereere 1,520, 227 9,678, 616 6°37 672, 288 44-2 847,939 55-8 
1 Deere AAO EI CEO 1,846,910 | 11,911,415 6:46 866, 042 46-8 980, 868 53-2 
BONS sarcras termite olcpers tie 2,144,064 | 14,313,939 6°67 1,109,034 51-7 1,035,030 48-3 
TOTS eh aceecyiecseruse 2,196,884 | 14,770,358 6:72 1,224,376 55-7 972,508 44-3 
Wb Awagen seh ts 2,355,550 | 15,590,330 6-61 1,405,836 59-7 949,714 40-3 
NOU G vores c openiereyete es Girt 2,833,119 | 19,971,127 7:05 1, 764,912 62-3 1,068, 207 33-7 
TOIT ee tao 3,122,179 | 26,739,905 8-56 2,104,334 67-4 1,017,845 32-6 
LOIS rmanteenenee teres 3,560,280 | 37,886, 259 10-64 2,210, 744 62-1 1,349, 536 37-9 
1919 Se eink ee ec 3,498,981 | 41,941, 267 11-99 2,428,706 69-4 1,070, 275 30-6 
1920 oe ee avente sister 4,024,826 | 61,183,060 15-22 2,777,422 69-0 1, 247, 404 31-0 
QQ ee Et occ eee. 8,273,131 | 52,900,872 16-16 2,180,578 66°6 1,092,553 33-4 
VQ 2 ile ave howiexe doec ates 3,923,940 | 50,735,361 12-93 2,912,608 74-2 1,011,332 25-8 


Since 1902 the exports of raw pulpwocod have gone exclusively to the United 
States, and have amounted annually to about 1,000,000 cords. The exportation of raw 
pulpwood, as shown in the accompanying diagram, has remained practically con- 
stant since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulpmills has iricreased 
by over 236 p.c. during the same period. In 1908, almost two-thirds of the pulpwood 
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cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form. In 1922, with an 
increase of almost 300 p.c. in total production, the proportion ras ge has fallen 
to about one quarter. 

The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this HERES This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp mills in conjunction with paper mills for the purpose of providing their own 
raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada 
or for export. 

’ The supply of rags for paper making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper makers experimented 
with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, but 
the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led 
to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. 

The wood is delivered to the pulp mill in different ways. Logs eight feet and 
upwards are either floated in booms or rafts or delivered in railway cars. Wood 
cut in two foot or four foot lengths is seldom driven but is delivered by railway 
car or vessel. This material may be either peeled or barked or delivered with the 
bark on. Generally speaking, wood sold by farmers is cut to short lengths and peeled 
by hand in the woods. Material cut in log lengths must pass first through a “‘cut- 
up” mill where it is cut into two or four foot lengths. The next stage in its pre- 
paration is the removal of the bark in a “rossing mill.” This is accomplished by 
the rubbing together of the logs in a revolving drum or by the removal of the bark 
by revolving knives. This last method produces the cleanest pulpwood but results 
in the loss of a considerable proportion of the wood itself. This preliminary prepar- 
ation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp mill, but there are in Canada 
_a number of “cutting up” and “Tossing mills” operating on an independent basis, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from the mill 
or on material intended for exportation. Logs are measured in board feet but the 
shorter material is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is 
approximately equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 
Generally speaking, it takes about one cord of wood to make a ten of groundwood 
and two cords to make a ton of chemical pulp. 

There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. In the mechanical method green coniferous woods 
are preferred; spruce forms over 80 p.c. of the total, with balsam fir, hemlock and 
jack pine. Soft “hardwoods” such as paper birch,white birch and poplar, are occasion- 
ally used. The barked and cleaned wood is held by hydraulic pressure against the 
surface of a revolving grindstone, the sticks lying with their length parallel to the 
width of the stone. The stone is constantly washed by water, which carries away 
the pulp in suspension. Mechanically prepared pulp or “groundwood”’ is used only 
for the cheaper grades of paper and board which are required only for a compara- 
tively short time. It contains all the wood substance, a large proportion of which 
is not durable. Mixed with chemical pulp it is used for news, wall, cheap book, 
manilla, tissue, wrapping, bag and building papers and for box boards, container 
boards and wall boards. 

There are three methods of producing chemical fibre in use in Canada—the 
sulphite, sulphate (or kraft) and the soda processes, so called because of the chem- 
icals used in each case to dissolve out the non-fibrous or non-cellulose components 
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of wood substance. Cellulose, which forms about 50 p.c. of wood substance, is the 
ideal paper-making material. It is a singularly inert substance, largely unaffected 
by ordinary chemical agents, atmospheric conditions, bacteria and fungi. High 
grade paper, being almost pure cellulose, will remain in perfect condition for cen- 
turies. Not only do the chemicals used separate out the cellulose, but they remove 
the fats and resins so troublesome in paper making, and break down the substance 
which holds the cellulose fibres together, so that they can be later felted together 
into a strong sheet of paper. 

The sulphite process, which is the most important in use in Canada, depends on 
the action of a bisulphite liquor (a comparatively weak acid solution of calcium and 
magnesium bisulphite) on the non-cellulose wood components. This liquor is pre- 
pared by burning sulphur or pyrites and absorbing the resulting sulphur dioxide gas 
in a milk-of-lime solution or in water, in the presence of limestone. 

_. The woods used in this process in Canada are all coniferous. Spruce forms 65 
p.c., balsam 24 p.c., hemlock 10 p.c., together with small quantities of other conifers. 
The previously barked and cleaned pulpwood is chipped in a machine which reduces 
the wood to particles about an inch long and a quarter of an inch thick, or smaller. 
These chips are screened, crushed and fed into digesters—large steel tanks lined - 
with acid-resisting brick—where they are cooked by steam in the presence of the 
bisulphite liquor referred to. The cooked chips are then ‘blown’ into pits below 
the digesters and washed in preparation for screening. Sulphur and lime are the 
most important chemicals used in this process, and their recovery, or the economic 
utilization of waste sulphite liquor, is still largely an unsolved problem. 

Sulphite fibre is used in the manufacture of newsprint paper, in which it forms 
about 20 p.c. of the pulp used, adding strength to the remaining 80 p.c. of ground- 
wood pulp. It is used for the better classes of white paper and boards, either pure 
or in mixture with the other fibres. 

The soda process is the oldest chemical process, and depends on the action of 
an alkaline solvent, caustic soda, on the non-fibrous components. This caustic 
soda is prepared from soda ash dissolved in water and boiled with lime or is pro- 
duced electrolytically from brine. Most of the chemicals used in this process are 
recoverable. The wood of the softer so-called “hardwoods” or broad-leaved 
trees, such as poplar, basswood, willow, etc., is used almost exclusively in this 
process. The wood is prepared as in the other chemical processes, and the chips 
are cooked in unlined metal digesters. The resultant fibre is used in the manu- 
facture of the best class of book, magazine and writing papers, as a filler mixed with 
stronger pulp. The result is a paper which lacks strength but can be readily finished 
to a good surface. 

The manufacture of sulphate or kraft pulp is a comparatively recent modi- 
fication of the soda process. It was first used in America by the Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company at East Angus, Quebec, in 1907, and was treated as soda pulp 
in statistical reports up to 1912. The process was first introduced with the intention 
of reducing the manufacturing cost of soda pulp by substituting salt cake (sodium . 
sulphate) for the more expensive soda ash (sodium carbonate). Subsequent develop- 
ments showed that by an adaptation of this process thesuperior strength of coniferous 
wood fibre could be taken advantage of, and at the present time the woods used are 
almost exclusively coniferous. Spruce heads the list with about 65 p.c. of the total, 
followed by jack pine with about 20 p.c., hemlock with about 10 p.c., and other 
conifers in smaller proportions. The chipped wood is treated with the caustic 
solution in unlined steel digesters. The cooking process is carried on just long . 
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enough to obtain fibres that can be easily separated. The fibres so obtained ‘are 
long, flexible and very strong, and are used in the manufacture of so-called kraft 
papers used for wrapping, bags, etc. 

The pulp or fibre from all four processes leaves the grinders or digester pits in 
2 fluid state, consisting of water with a small proportion of fibre held in suspension. 
It is first screened and thickened, and may then be piped direct to the paper mill. 
For shipping or storing, it is usually dried out sufficiently to allow it to be formed 
into sheets and folded into bundles or “laps.” For export, these “Japs” are baled 
by hydraulic presses. In some cases the pulp is dried for export by converting it 
into what is practically a coarse form of paper. Groundwood pulp is sold in laps 
either wet or pressed. Sulphite pulp is marketed in laps, sheets or rolls, and soda 
pulp is usually shipped in rolls. 

Table 8 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 1908 to 1922 in- 
clusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the production of 
fibre by the three chemical processes described. Statistics of values are not_avail- 
able from 1908 to 1916. 


8.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1908 to 1922. 


A Total Production. ! Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
ears. wn a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
1908s otemachinse wantoce 863, 079 - 278,570 - 84, 509 - 
TQOQ es .. cttw tates 445,408 - 325, 609 - 119, 799 = 
ID ee pe aterte aactcate 474, 604 - 370,195 - 104, 409 - 
10 Ua oe ea Saas chee 496, 833 - 362,321 - 134,512 - 
OD PRS et cs ak ae 682, 632 - 499, 226 - 183, 406 - 
LC LSS Pin eet ne ar 854, 624 - 600, 216 - 254, 408 - 
UQ1A eee aie vebien kieaee 934, 700 - 644, 924 - 289,776 - >? 
LGU Sirs yee nec tee eens 1; 074, 805 - 743,776 - 331,029 - 
TOIG ees en acek cate 1, 296, 084 - 827, 258 - 468, 826 - 
iia ena sanao ene 1, 464,308 65,515,335 923,731 25,918,811 540, 423 38,374,191 
LOTS tose a ees od 1,557, 193 64,356,173 879,510 19,112,727 677, 683 45, 243,446 
LOU On Antec wisreoterers aches 1,716,089 73,320, 278 990, 902 23,316, 828 725, 187 50,003,450 
LOZOS eee eee 1,960, 102 141,552,862 1,090, 114 49,890,337 848, 528 90,053, 999 
b LO Be eel ae aerate te yet 1,549, 082 78, 338, 278 931,560 32,313,848 612,467 45,929,513 
MOQ rae sactes iow ocownanee 2,150,251 84, 947,598 1, 241,185 31,079, 429 897, 533 53,615, 692 


1T hese totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 
Nore.—No values available, 1908 to 1916. 


In Table 8 is shown the steady growth of this industry up to 1920, when 
1,960,102 tons of pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, 
but the production of 1922 reached the highest point in the history of the 
industry. 

Table 9 gives the production of pulp in Canada in 1921 and 1922 by processes 
and by provinces. During 1922 there were 43 mills manufacturing pulp only and 
28 combined pulp and paper mills. These 71 establishments turned out 2,150,251 
tons of pulp, valued at $84,947,598, as compared with 1,549,082 tons valued at 
$78,338,278 in 1921, representing an increase of 38.8 p.c. in quantity. Of the 1922 
total for pulp, 1,188,581 tons, valued at $36,247,976, were made in the combined pulp 
and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The surplus, together 
with the product of the pulp mills, amounting to 961,670 tons, valued at $48,699,622, 
was sold in Canada or exported. As in the case of pulpwood, a part of the product 
of this stage of the industry provides raw material for the later stages, while the 
remainder has a definite market value as such. 
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9.—Pulp Production by Classes and Provinces, calendar years 1921 and 1922. 


Quantity. Total Value. 
Kinds of Pulp by Provinces. = 
1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
‘ 2,000 lbs. | 2,000 lbs. “e 
Quebec— . , 
Ground woods: Sc.c.05.%1ce nee eee cnc 482,176 612,597 | 17,718,487 | 15,284,012 
Sodan. lth 20, Sic rence cerita reset creer er anaely eh eae 3,479 793 300, 825 57,815: 
Sulphite\bleachedes, a. seaaser ce iceian cen eras 63,051 44,257 | 5,604,731 | 3,880,472 
Sulphitesunbleached esas ot ee eee eine 121,992 244,578 | 7,712,428 | 13,503,038. 
Sulbhate sto scc2en ieee hance dais eee 110,972 178,260 | 7,499,159 | 10,436,498 
Screenine sen kccem ere ee En coon eos 3,236 7,720 58,844 167,905 
DOtal ois sheet a eee _ 784,906 | 1,088,205 | 38,894,424 | 43,329,740 
Ontario— ; ; : i 
Ground wood chee eee ee ee oo eects 337,014 483,664 | 11,930,972 | 12,655,780 
SOS se chat vad ttersiesasteae teat ctahives uote Gistercteerieterertorse 722 - 82,584 ~ 
Sulphitebleached sae scee een wee eee 45, 367 30,458 | 3,994,028} 2,505,462 
Sulphite, unbleached ..7548iea: snc teen ene 129, 392 196,392 9,622,526 | 11,330,995 
Bill phiaiventa tee cnr ta ae ae eer 5,703 13, 150 650, 487 697,305 
Strpenings.<: wk. Soa eee ee ee eee 1,313 2,644 33,543 74,132 
Mota e5 oi hs eae Serra 519,511 726,308 | 26,314,140 | 27,263,674 
British Columbia— 
GrOUDC WOO Gm cier Bea i eietcrane ata NA Rare 89, 348 100,483 1,809, 448 1,771,178 
Sulphite; ibleached:e ya aeic os teal et eee 17, 273 24,077 1,801, 522 1,547, 963 
Sulphite; imbléschédeeeer er ee eho tere ae 51,544 63,997 3,126, 950 2,999, 699 
Sulphate... 23e Seo eee oe ee eee 6, 888 9,869 471,073 | © 663,285 
Motalin.. katesesiaanceicupaaasas 165, 053 198,426 | 7,208,963 | 6,982,125 
New Brunswick— : 
Ground WOGCs eet te mens ee ke eee eee 5, 220 6,879 178,542 201,712 
Sulphite bleached aetesetcr. eres een ee 29,113 47,898 | 38,080,877 | 3,758,007 
pulphute: tn bleached! tra tumecn «See ciao sa horse ce 19,197 27,221 | 1,540,790 | 1,388, 637 
Siulphatereans operates ea se erate etait 7, 774 16,583 441,563 846,516 
Screehings....4 to ee eee ene eee ae ae 506 1,169 2,530 10, 440 
Total crete eee en ee 61,810 99,750 | 5,244,302 | 6,295,312 
Nova Scotia— : 
Ground WOO ES Shere ase tite cee ene ee eee 17,802 87,562 676,499 | 1,166,747 
Total saccicannwenrnerentenies 17,802 37,562 676,499 1,166,747 
Total for Canada. (22. .ie.58....4085<.: 1,549,082 | 2,150,251 | 78,338,278 | 84,947,598 
Groundiwoodeiee ace eck Mee ect ene Be 931,560 1,241,185 | 32,313,848 | 31,079,429 
SOCay re sas ds Boke tase hy dee uate eee een es 4,201 | 793 383,409 57,815 
DBulpoitembledched owe. sence scat oe ee 154,804 146,690 | 14,481,158 | 11,691,904 
Sulphites umbleached=era.ncns was hn oer ance coer 322,125 532,188 | 22,002,694 | 29,222,369 
Sulphate weer rye hie, tae reer re 131, 33% 217,862 9,062,252 | 12,643,604 
DCTESNIN GS Nascar sister greur erate satemee pclae dare ae IAs 5,055 Tons 94,917 252,477 


The paper making stage of the industry involves the consumption of wood pulp 
and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and other pulp products. Accur- 
ate annual statistics for the industry are only available for the years 1917 to 1922 
inclusive. Table 10 gives the quantities and values of the main classes of products 
in the industry from 1917 to 1922. These main classes are further subdivided 
into about thirty sub-classes, details concerning which are included in Table 11 for 
1921 and 1922. 
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10.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917 to 1922. 7 
SSS EEE 


-S Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
ears, i 
- Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons $ Tons. $ Tons. ees 
Pa eesti cok ae 689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310,138 50,360 5, 646, 750 
1913: oeeSsrnananemn 734, 783 46, 230,814 48,150 10, 732,807 61, 180 7,341, 372 
TOTO areee icc. eae 794,567 54,427,879 58, 228 12,571,000 59, 697 7,979,418 
DOQ0 FM Ss oot 288 875, 696 80,865, 271 73,196 21,868,807 77, 292 12, 161, 303 
TOOT OER ee  aaoett 805,114 78, 784,598 53,530 12, 550, 520 52,898 6, 634, 211 
LQ 22 Ae eet 1,081,364 75,971,827 64,808 12,560,504 81, 793 8,219,841 
Other Specified Paper - 
Weare. Boards. Produce: Total Paper. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ihe Tons. $ Tons. g Tons. - $ 
1b 1 [aa ent ort ok Seek 54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382,205 853,689 58,750, 341 
WQS Freee ae toe ee 87,749 5,551, 409 35,862 3,267, 142 967, 724 73, 123,544 
LOMO elec. orks ete 137, 678 8,892,046 40,065 3,882,500 | 1,090,235 87, 752,843 
| LOLLY ooh geen Ree ae 158,041 12,904, 662 30, 726 4,222,724 1,214,951 132,022, 767 
i DVI ey ae ere, ean 89,120 _ 6,225,948 18, 285 _ 2,358, 658 1,018,947 | 106,553,935 
D2 Oe re Sate hase ae caiahe 113, 200 7,000,081 25,650 2,508,325 | 1,366,815 | 106,260,078 


11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 
1921 and 1922. 


Quantity. Total value. 
Classes. 
1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
Newsprint Paper— 2,000 lbs. 2,000 Ibs. 
ERS OLISAMRNS Sc ye Reon et dats sire Peta 662, 839 1,056,995 65,309, 772 74,068,178 
TES NCCUS er ve erect Ane kone eRe 129, 201 18, 600 12,066, 316 1,422,805 
Hanging or wall! paper «12 e eee 12,955 5,597 1,388,708 449, 524 
POR CCI: ADELA eer ON Po esas Chast ne 119 172 19,802 30,820 
MotaleNewspnrintn+.sdeeskee aoc 805, 114 1,081,364 78, 784,598 75,971,327 
Book and Writing Paper— 
Boox, wood fibre chief ingredient........... 23,730 31, 626 4,494,791 5, 044, 605 
Book, rags chief ingredient.........-....-.<. 154 - 32,340 - 
OVER Sas i oope even har hanes fee clitet in mite esate 219 160 59, 166 41,070 
Plate, map, lithopraph, ete... ..+........5+. 26 4,730 5,134 803, 150 
Cardboard, bristol board, ete........%.....-. 1,644 1,906 311, 103 326, 355 
CORLOCID AD Cr ene eriacxer Me testes hcg a tg ans eae 6, 904 7,940 1, 785, 998 1,702, 433 
Wintinca peers: sre nnn tre eats, very otter. Fen Ns 17,893 15,543 5, 256, 499 4,141,539 
AM Ot Herstine Papernscs). so thse Soe keke ake a 2,960 2,903 605, 489 501, 352 
TotaliBooks », cece crates ets 53,530 64, 808 12,550, 520 12,560, 504 
Wrapping Paper— 
Manilla (rope, jute, tag, etc.)../........008-- 2,505 3,300 574,198 480,864 
Heavy wrapping (mill wrappers)............ 9, 988 22,792 523, 323 1, 203, 450 
SEL W WIAD DINE. Sse rth elma diane ae 160 160 16,000 3,200 
Bogus. or wood manilla.... 40.).c5-2-es.he- 12,959 9,027 1,320, 143 1,072,556 
SSD Rae ca eeenie € hbo Pao Mn Sot Sh Rede Aa ea 20, 246 38, 645 3,170, 409 4,450, 605 
PAO ther wira DPMS eeis|< ce cise ae ncetere ancl braces 7,040 7,869 980, 138 1,009, 166 
Total Wrappiue” .¢ssase hase. eek 52,898 81, 793 6, 634, 211 8,219,841 
Boards— : 

) Wiood-pulp: board ae... 9.4..cnehone aceon «the 39,891 60,210 2,556,315 3,500,479 
bua DOATCsmee ye hte kt. ect ay trad eres ae 4,397 5,413 271,115 318, 784 
RID Doar ree on eke ee cosas acs oan 17,104 19,492 1,047,348 1,089,040 
ING BIDOAT: Cee Merah RE hae crn cee tecre reels 3,434 362 315, 783 20, 685 
BRESEDOALC Meco tree eter tr incdkcie sc. cote oe ie 6,058 5, 587 527, 333 306, 193 
Trunk, leather, binder’s and pressboard..... 841 3,858 89,772 487, 133 
WYO RTO ent MENTE OUP Nils. Jotters thee cee gaps 1, 261 988 100, 880 29,167 

mel other boardsiti. olcth vee chisel eee 16, 134 17,290 1,317,402 1, 248, 600 
ovalBostas merc tincwe ee eer 89, 120 113,200 6, 225, 948 7,000, 081 
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11.—Paper Production in Canada, by Classes, calendar years 
1921 and 1922—concluded. 


Quantity. Total value. 
Classes. - as sis 
1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
Tons of Tons of $ $ 
2,000 lbs. 2,000 lbs. 

Other Paper— 
MPISSUONES<otceitee eence A eaee ee eeeeee 1,018 2,327 319, 653 504, 036 
TBouletiece.; Me kevcsesass noe thee 2,861 3,431 912, 745 650, 736 
Blottmesg: sees Oo nuee eC eee eee - - = = 
Building, roofing and sheathing............. 14, 406 19,892 1, 126, 260 1,353, 553 
Asbestos paver: cote cee cen - - - = 
Pure vegetable parchmentt................-. - - - = 
Miscellaneous paper.............0sceeeeeeees = - = = 
TotaliOthorsbaneraaennenes secs 18, 285 25, 650 2,358, 658 2,508, 525 
Total Specified Paper........... 1,018,947 1,366,815 106,553, 935 106, 266, 078 
Unspecified) Products.....< sscreeseecnins = eniee - - 335,857 825,688 
Total All Products......... aah - -— | 106,889,792 | 107,085,766 


During 1922 there were 28 combined pulp and paper mills and 33 mills making 
paper only. These 61 establishments produced 1,366,815 tons of paper, 
together with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $107,085,766, 
an increase of 34.1 p.c. in quantity over 1921. Newsprint paper forms annually 
about 80 p.c. of the paper production in Canada. In 1922 this class of paper amount- 
ed to 1,081,364 tons, valued at $75,971,327, an increase of 34.4 p.c. over 1921. 

While the manufacture of pulp and the manufacture of paper are properly two 
distinct industries, the existence of combined pulp and paper mills makes it im- 
possible to separate many of their statistics. There were altogether 104 mills of 
all classes in operation in 1922, as compared with 100 in 1921. The total net value of 
production, which reached $236,420,176 in 1920, fell to $151,003,165 during the 
reconstruction period in 1921. The total of $155,785,388 for 1922 shows a tendency 
toward the normal progress of this industry. 

The total number of employees on salaries and wages in 1922 was 25,830 and 
their total payroll $32,918,955. The capital invested in the industry increased from 
$379,812,751 in 1921 to $381,006,324 in 1922. The total cut of pulpwood in Canada 
in 1922 was 3,923,940 cords, valued at $50,735,361, and of this total, 74.2 p.c. was 
used in Canadian pulp mills, the remaining 25.8 p.c. or 1,011,332 cords, valued at 
$10,359,762, being exported unmanufactured to the United States. In 1921 the 
total cut was 3,273,131 cords, of which 67 p.c. was consumed in Canada and 33 p.c. 
exported. No pulpwood is imported into Canada. 

The exports of pulp during the calendar year 1922 were 818,247 tons, valued at 
$41,037,849, as compared with 527,222 tons, valued at $33,133,675, for 1921. Imports 
of pulp during the same periods were 17,300 tons at $1,008,527 for 1922 and 17,354 
tons at $1,683,041 for 1921. ‘Exports of newsprint paper were 959,514 tons at 
$68,362,817 for 1922 and 709,241 tons at $69,786,317 for 1921. Details of the 
external trade in these commodities are given in Tables 12, 13, 14 and 15 for the 
calendar year 1922. 

The United States market absorbs annually about four-fifths of Canada’s 
pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes to the United Kingdom 
and widely distributed overseas markets. Two-thirds of the newsprint paper con- 
sumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood 
or wood pulp imported from Canada. 
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12.—Exports of Wood-Pulp, by Countries, calendar year 1922. 


‘ j F Average 

Kinds of pulp and countries to which exported. Quantity. Value. value 

per ton 

Tons. $ $ 
Total wood-pulp exported................ 0.0 cece cece cece eee ceeees 818,247 | 41,037,849 50-15 
INPeeHsneCal pul pp nae ae eee ote oe lotawtar. ele wisiavacns les 314,770 | 9,400,083 29-86 
Dip hisesmone soleached cack meee cee TencaiGie ah Minin e one mie. 146,705 | 11,993, 202 81-75 
Stlphite pibre,san bleached ays crecio ele ey hore cde cee tee wate eas 208,446 | 10,477,746 50-27 
Pulphatos (Kran) sore Mae. cae sous te te ecesoteniote ue cohen 148,336 | 9,166,818 61-80 
PP OALHE Ube” Sta lesen soit lds So eiasec laeh e eA 610,314 | 33,083,301 54-21 
Mee bani calli pul gees tects eae Sas eae le inns eee ee ses Sees 188, 810 5,536,518 29-32 
Dulphitetibres DIEACHE cc cco cee coors © aan arotiatiee es Be: 138,691 | 11,426, 232 82-39 
Sulphite fibre, unbleached. . 134,477 | 6,953,733 51-71 
ALOU AralG OT OMen mick ncicmts Riera ie aed fei ince acl renee 148,336 | 9,166,818 61-80 
Woithe: United: Win gd om ioc. esis ois oe so niacuus velo vie or obvi sve face en 137, 221 4,942,600 36-02 
pWechanical pulp: orate ee sias 2 sca eee he hon onc: Secon ce Sees 93,974 | .3,000,492 31-93 
Sulphttevabreybleached:s:coya con pean eenncsecutuasickrs setonbaece 52 4,477 86-10 
Salplrtertbres unbleached a.<u.nicte ke setae oreiere ole. e oie cle aie eivl over svsis 43), 185) |) 15,937,631 44.87 
SROSECE AN CON Certs oh rate ete cia Weta avoht WE Sernd adie? 3,957 152,821 38 - 62 
Weehanicalkpuloemaucuer cence eit oe oie ee ae eae me icaaene 1,948 58,651 30-19 
Salphitemibre unbleached sc. 5.1 says «velar cess icin ceisers: SeOnne 2,014 94,170 46-76 
SS ORS oa go det Oo DE SRO Seen COIR ER em aan ae ae 22,349 1,383, 606 61-91 
Sulphitedabre bleached arte sachet. et ceicic cee eee senen 7,761 542,003 69-84 
ulphitevtibre gun bleached seveen tee). Se cicis o nisisylerkemisz eas nas cele 14,588 841, 603 57-69 
SEO OUMER- COUNTIES Rare rer Tetra soa Ce cine oe te eave aaah, ete 44,426 | 1,475,521 33-21 
Mechonicalipulpe reer enti cny cht i easel eee te Revs eine 30, 043 804, 422 26-78 
Sulpimicenmimpombleanchedestetans amici neice cater ae kino 201 20,490 101-94 
Sulphite:fibresrinbloached wets sis ee betes cele pela noelnetreaiepios 14,182 650, 609 45-88 
13.—Imports of Wood-Pulp, by Countries, calendar year 1922. 

; Average 

Kinds of pulp and countries from which imported. Quantity. Value. yaine 

per ton. 

Tons. $ $ 

Total wood-pulp imported!..,........ ge Aa RR ee a See Den Tre fh 17,300 1,068,527 58-30 
LOM e WNILEG States care cactots os csiererom race have sn eieraiayeiotienjelasel eee s 17,299 | 1,007,988 58-27 
Sulpatvermipre, bleached jc. seme secre eee ceratmon ico mecicieote 184 14,593 79-31 
Sulphitedibre, un bleached. s.ctk pete acs hes ae ane een 15,390 863,319 56-10 
(SLOGAN HSI TEs ark hehe digs SOR One oma a One one aan ac ane Onno aaneee 1,451 106, 614. 73°48 
PANIEOS HE WOOGEDUl Dest meen a ee eee nee enn eee amie 274 * 23,462 85-63 


1The total includes a small quantity of unspecified pulp, valued at $539, imported from the United 
Kingdom. 


14.—_Exports of Paper, by Principal Countries, calendar year 1922. 


United States. | United Kingdom. Australasia. All Countries. 
Description. Q E Te 
uan- uan- uan- uan- 
Se Value. Mey. Value. ies Value. re Ss Value. 
$ $ $ $ 
Newsprint........... tons | 887,831/62,860,142} 13,821 981,308} 45,423] 3,471,880] 959,514/68, 362, 817 
Wrapping, Kraft..... “ 2,181 226, 447 6,902) 1,121,955 4,640 656,059] 18,280} 2,740,049 
Wrapping, n.o.p......  “ 197 10,914 27 9,294 1 155 329 40, 337 
Waste paper.......... “ 14, 453 289,410 - - - - 14,530 291,192 
Book paper.........: € 3 364 56 9,786 1,501 210,115 1,584 225,710 
Bond paper.......... « 29 6,181 68 17,796 337 66,909 611 132,980 
Hanging paper....... rolls | 46,295 10,511} 375, 224 62,657| 752,184 130, 643}1,565,083 251,470 
Roofing paper, value only - 127,128 - 3,982 - 24, 892 - 223, 893 
1342 ka Oe Tee RET IE id = 9,040 - 8, 225 - 3,396 - 75,432 
Boards... ts etn. Op — | 1,425,876 - 635, 122 - 78,345 - | 2,328, 829 
All other paper 
and Canes goods Ss - 34,319 - 36,757 - 21,118 = 153, 184 


Total paper and 
bauer gida — 165,000 ,332 — | 2,886 ,882 - | 4,663 ,512 — 174,825 ,893 
oe SS Es ee eee ee eee ee eee 
62373—22 
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15.—_Imports of Paper by Principal Countries, calendar year 1922. 


All countries. United States. | United Kingdom.] Other countries. 
Description. Warer une siera Caen anes © Paver ay, Qtek hae 
uan- uan- uan- uan- 
tity. Value. es Value. tity. Value. tity. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 
Newsprintans ses ost tons 3,329 499, 603 2,740 406,545 571 90,527 18 2,531 
Wrapping, Kraft..... sé 363 51,178 257 39,171 41 4,588 65 7,419 
Wrapping, n.o.p.....  “ 3, 250 377,473 3,022 337, 300 136 29,960 92 10, 213 
Book, coated........ Ss Re 24,650 te 18,776 15 4,169 7 1,705 
Bond and ledger...... ee 133, 851 386 101,568 143 32,026 1 257 
Haneine ee) oneerciee rolls |1,747, 203 342, 19111,633, aus 296,138] 75,628 86,524) 38,439 9,529 
Roofing, value only........ 368, 366 367,692 - 644 - 30 
All other paper and bere: 
goods, value only.. - | 6,497,782 — | 5,491, 897 - 621,540 - 384,345 
Total paper and 
paper goods..... - | 8,295,094 ~ | 7,059, 087 -| 819,978 -| 416,029 


4.—Other Wood-Using Industries. 


Saw-mills and pulp mills are the two most important agents of secondary pro- 
duction among forest industries. They draw their supplies of raw material direct 
from the forest in the form of logs and pulpwood and produce sawn lumber, saw-mill 
by-products, pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made entirely of wood, others manufacture articles in which 
wood is the most important component, others produce articles in which wood is 
necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There are, in addition, a 
number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manufacture of articles which 
do not contain wood as a component part. The first group includes the manufacture 
_ of paper products; sash, doors and other millwork and planing mill products; boxes, 
baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats and small vessels; kitchen, 
baker’s and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and silos; spools, 
handles, dowels and turnery. The second group includes the manufacture of furni- 
ture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, ete. 

The third group where wood has a secondary importance includes the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, brooms and brushes, etc. 

The fourth group could be said to include practically every form of industrial 
activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the use of wood directly 
or indirectly. 

The first two groups, wherein wood, wood pulp or paper is the chief or only 
component, were represented in Canada in 1921 by 3,926 establishments in which 
$209,375,114 was invested. These industries employed 56,311 workers whose 
salaries and wages amounted to $70,183,081. They used raw materials valued at 
$89,337,260 in the manufacture of commodities valued at $219,222,379. 


. 5.—Total Annual Forest Utilization. 


Table 16 gives the values of certain classes of forest production of both primary 
and secondary nature. This table is repeated as in previous issues of the Year Book 
for comparison only. Table 17 gives the total value of primary and secondary .- 
forest production for 1920 and 1921. The first total includes primary production 
only, while the net figures include the value added by manufacturing logs and pulp- 
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wood into sawn lumber, pulp and other saw-mill and pulp mill products. The figures 
for 1920 include data from the decennial census covering materials cut on farms, 
which data are not collected annually. As the estimated increase in population 
from 1920 to 1921 was only about 2 p.c., it was assumed that this woodlot produc- 
tion would be practically unchanged and the same figures are therefore included 
in making up the 1921 totals. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Forest Products, 1917 to 1921. 


Items. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Lumber, lath and shingles..... 93,914,330 | 113,254,684 | 137,714,036 | 188,116,025 97,363, 802 
Firewood 27,500,000 26,5C0, 000 25,000,000 37,436,000 37,486,000} 
Pulpwood 26,739,905 37, 886, 259 41,941, 267 61, 183, 060 52,900, 872 
Cross-ties 9,500,000 9,369,520 9,446, 182 13,405,473 13,302,956 
Square timber exported 1,325,192 1,402, 871 1,933, 216 1, 899, 444 1,699,530 
COOPErAS OYE cursus fac oe 1,703,977 1,496, 205 1,392,365 812,758 905, 810 
POLES mer hereto mectio ts 600, 000 613,600 - 655, 467 655, 467 } 
Bogs exported ania me eine es 824, 155 510, 202 1,506, 058 1, 836,315 2,117,097 
Tanning materials............. 156, 000 680, 000 - - ce 
Round mining timber.......... 195, 000 211, 292 - - - 
MisceJJaneous exports.......... - - - 41,188 15, 346 
Miscellaneous products......... 11,426,945 17,707, 254 5,335, 257 7,297,779 11, 873, 8893 

TM Obale Sette oe 173 ,879 504 | 209,631,287 | 224,268,381 | 312,683,509 | 218,270 ,7691 


ifstimates, subject to revision. 


17.—Total Values of Primary and Secondary Forest Production, 1920 and 1921. 


Items. 1920. 1921, 
$ $ 

Rirew Cod pace ek scicee. eee Hor oe aye 5S evar s| ape Ncmtes o osoT a ate catecensP viele, Sao als OF Sroka a Lstouene heroes 37,436,000 37,436, 000} 
OTOSSEELOS TI Beat sete RC ee arose Ne Tee oe ens Soa ata hess et ereRenGe: 13,405, 473 13.302, 956 
JE) (er ha 5 Darin oo RAR HRA Som ROT AOE ICR ORIO OG BEon CURD EOE Aca nmr auc ay 655, 467 655, 467! 
OS ta ye. ee ee eR Ne eect aclu adic ot tatetotalene Eee Soe Ma rere 1,396,751 1,396,751! 
BUENA RSI Pee bie TSR hen ota ae Car RO gee SR Re RE ee A ee 450, 403 450, 4031 
PM ALOnUIMLD CLI OXPOLLe Can aaactrsccters verse ce cioteiorei slate ota eorcte oie orave bei olet lereloisvererd live 1, 899, 444 1,699, 530 
OSSOXPOL LCOS Peele ene ee eC ROE Tie Ee eee es dee 1,836,315 2,117,097 
Pulp wOOdcexpOrted ants mal. wee Me eee cote si ee toe Ee lee 15,778,171 14,617,610 
Miiscollancoua primary products sateen dace Serene aor te nes 2,134,219 2,134,219! 
NMiscellancousiprimaryexpOrtsase-c acre |e bition ecm a dicislonneysrorctaie beter cole soins 41,188 15,346 
POLS VOLO HOISR Wt ls =a re wnetenal tan: Cela RACE ere « ee NIE occa cee aiats 91,527, 134 46,513, 623 
Pill p wood uisedunup il pul Seen weteine Ahek ects re et acre eee oat amon enn 45,404, 889 38, 283, 262 

Wotall Primary: Products eee. osc cc ke eee te cee ie a wioty soles 211,965,454 | 158,622,264 
Ne tno st prem iit Ls POC UCES.225 setae cste ciniciate evar staieicl ste clesaretera aiskelcreietans eli revere etetaleuaror tel: 100,718, 055 59, 648, 505 
INetseal pen Er OduehS 2, a taettteta cs sii Seaee ive cats ah waka raia eetebs Gee ates otacauas 96, 147,973 40,055,016 

TN tad MLO a er eS ee Hl aia ea ede eae 408, 831, 482 258, 325, 785 


1E\stimates, subject to revision. : -! 
2The gross totals, including the value of raw materials were,—saw-mills, 1920, $192,245,189; 1921, 
$106,162,128; pulp mills, 1920, $141,552,862; 1921, $78,338,278. : 


The quantity of material corresponding to the value of primary forest produc- 
tion is measured in a number of different units, all of which can be roughly converted 
into cubic feet. The total has been estimated at approximately 2,600,000,000 
cubic feet per annum. 

62373223 
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7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of damage due to forest fires has ever 
been made for Canada, but it is quite certain that more than half of our original 
forest wealth has been destroyed by fire and that more timber has been so destroyed 
in recent years than has fallen to the axe. 

The historie Miramichi fire, in 1825, burned along the valley of the Miramichi 
river in New Brunswick, and on a belt 80 miles long and 25 miles wide almost 
every living thing was killed. One hundred and sixty people perished, a thousand 
head of stock were killed, and a number of towns, including Newcastle, Chatham 
and Douglastown were destroyed. The damage to the forest was not even estimated. 
Damage to other property was placed at $300,000. 

During more recent times, a series of disastrous fires swept over Northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine culminated 
on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and property 
damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general region were 
responsible for the lives of at least 224 people, the exact number never having been 
determined. During 1922, a third fire, covering in part the areas burned over by 
the previous fires, destroyed the town of Haileybury and other centres and caused 
40 deaths. In 1908, a fire originating in the forest around Fernie, British Columbia, 
destroyed that city, caused 25 deaths, rendered 6,000 people homeless and damaged 
property to the estimated extent of $5,000,000. These are a few of the outstanding 
historical disasters. Every year thousands of acres are covered by fires of less indiv- 
idual importance but which in the aggregate are rapidly depleting our forest resources. 
During the last five years 723,250 acres of merchantable timber have been burned 
over annually. At the low estimate of 5,000 feet board measure per acre, the amount 
of timber destroyed annually would be 3,616,250,000 feet board measure. In 
addition there were over 800,000 acres of young growth and 500,000 acres of cut- 
over land burned over, on which the increment of perhaps 30 years, on the average, 
was destroyed. 

Speaking generally, there are two annual periods in Canada when the forest fire 
hazard is highest; in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the forest 
floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed and again in the fall 
when the green growth is deadand the ground is covered with dry leaves. 
Statistics collected by the different government administrations and the Quebec 
Protective Associations show that over 95 p.c. of the fires of known origin are due 
to human carelessness and therefore preventable. Campers, settlers and railways 
are responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, 
including lumbering operations and incendiarism, account for smaller proportions, 
and only a few are attributed to lightning. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—During the last ten years the spruce 
budworm has caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in 
eastern Canada. In Quebec, it is estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood have 
been destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss is placed at 15 million 
cords. Even though the active stage of the infestation is practically over, large 
amounts of timber continue to die every year as a result of previous defoliation. 
Other insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the 
forest. Though the attacks of fungi are more insidious, the loss caused by the 
various forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused 
by insects under normal conditions. The butt rot in balsam fir is especially pre- 
valent, and the value of the hardwoods a'so is greatly decreased on account of rot. 
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Poplar and white birch seldom reach over 10 inches in diameter without considerable 
decay, and, since these species form such a large proportion of the young growth, 
the loss, though it has never been computed, must be very great. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,600,000,000 cubic feet. At a very low estimate, 
fires destroy annually about 800,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth on 1,300,000 acres. During the last ten years, the destruction 
occasioned by the spruce bud-worm has averaged 1,345,000,000 cubic feet per 
annum, besides the injury from bark-beetles and other insects. The loss due to 
fungi and windfall is not known but is undoubtedly large. It may be safely estim- 
ated that the forests of Canada are being depleted at the rate of upwards of 
5,500,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 475,000,000 acres of potential 
forest land, an average annual increment of 11.5 cubic feet per acre would cover 
this depletion, but in view of the destruction of young growth which occurs and the 
deterioration of the forests and of the soil, caused by repeated fires, there is little 
hope that this increment is being produced at the present time throughout Canada, 
although individual areas are producing greatly in excess of this quantity. 


IV.—THE FUR TRADE. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
came after, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organiz- 
ation and discipline that was of lasting influence. The salient facts in the story 
are as follows: 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen upon the ‘‘banks’’ 
had traded for furs. As the French Court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the latter trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadoussae 
in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay, and when trade 
routes were discovered further inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal follow- 
ed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur trade, 
always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated number 
of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together—settlement 
by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield made trading increasingly expensive, 
and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and romance, took 
all the adventurous from the rational pursuits of a settler. Trade spread west 
and south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to Montreal and 
Quebec. The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent yearly to France 
from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘‘ Beaver ’’ was made the Canadian currency. ' 

In the meantime. English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some thirty years later, they sailed by charted routes to a 
safe harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, two French coureurs de bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north 
of lake Superior. They had sought aid in France, but being repulsed turned to 
England. The charter of the ‘“‘ Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay ’”’ was obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, who became first governor of the: 
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company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). In 1676, merchandise costing £650 
was sent to the bay and the furs got by barter sold in England for £19,500. The 
dividend on the stock of £10,500 was sometimes as high as 100 per cent. During 
the struggle with the French, beginning about 1685,.no return was made, but with 
the English victory, the company resumed payments, usually amounting to 20 
per cent per annum. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay at the mouths 
of rivers; the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be brought to its 
posts. ; 

With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy rediscovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
‘‘The goods were bartered away for a consideration below their values..... the 
Indians were corrupted and the English character was brought into contempt.’’ 
At length, the competitors would join their interests. Such a concern was the 
Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, with a stock divided into 16 shares. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816, the rivals had absorbed or ruined 
eleven other partnerships, and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 
1821, the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest 
Company brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be 
added to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the 
Hudson’s Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. 
‘There followed forty years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of 
exclusive trading in Indian territory expired in 1859 and ten years later it surrender- 
ed its other privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the Company, 
as well as lands about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile 
belt between the North Saskatchewan river and the United States boundary. 
‘The Hudson’s Bay Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extra- 
ordinary privileges. 

The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches, 
Steamboats now ply the larger lakes and rivers. Rising values have led to new 
processes of treatment and to the utilization of products once rejected. The musk- 
rat has ousted the beaver from the premiére place (muskrat $4,707,043 in 1921-22; 
beaver $4,266,767). Competition has been encouraged, and new territory eagerly 
sought as in the days prior to 1821. The modern opposition, though it ranges 
throughout Canada, has centred at Edmonton, on the edge of the great preserve. 
Winnipeg is now the chief collecting and distributing point of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, though Moose Factory is visited once a year, as formerly, by a vessel 
from London. Montreal collects the furs of the Ottawa valley and the Quebec 
hinterland, and receives the bulk of the supplies. 

During the Great War, the important market changed from London to the 
United States, as is shown in the figures for the war years. Of the $5,100,000 
worth of undressed furs exported to England and the United States in 1914, 
England received $3,000,000; in 1919, out of $13,300,000 worth, only $3,700,000 
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went to England. At the close of the war, Montreal took a position as an inter- 
national fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sales in 1920, when 
949,565 pelts, valued at $5,057,114, were disposed of. Auction sales have also 
been held at Winnipeg and Fdmonton. The Canadian fur market is now firmly 
established and sales are held two or three times a year. 

Improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mining 
and agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther 
afield. Close seasons have been declared for Russian sable and Bolivian chinchilla 
and Canadian beaver, but even this has been insufficient, as is shown by a continued 
decrease of the numbers of the animals. The fur trade has taken other methods 
to supply the demand by renaming common and despised furs and by encouraging 
the use of the furs of domestic animals. About forty years ago, Persian lamb, 
astrachan and broadtail, the product of the Karakul sheep, came into general use. 
Several Karakul sheep farms are now established in Canada, the largest of which 
is situated in Alberta. Of fur-bearing wild animals in Canada, the fox has proved 
the most suited for domestication. The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms 
came in the period of rising prices after 1890 with the introduction of woven wire 
fencing. Other animals have been domesticated, though less successfully than 
the fox—raccoon, mink, marten, skunk, muskrat and beaver. For a review of the 
fur farming industry of Canada see pages 270 to 271. 


Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various 
departments and branches of the Dominion government in matters relating to the 
conservation of the wild life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act 
and the Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which 
the attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes 
recommendations. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems 
relating to the protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, ‘‘ big 
game ’’ mammals and to bird life whether game birds, insectivorous birds or other. 
The Board serves entirely without remuneration and in the seven years of its exist- 
ence it has incurred no expenditure. 

In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited for a period 
of years. Licenses are required to trade or traffic in furs and monthly and annual 
returns are made by the traders to the provincial authorities. Some of the prov- 
inces also impose a royalty on furs and require that all pelts must be stamped by 
a game guardian or other provincial officer. 

Commencing with 1881, records of the value of production of raw furs in 
Canada were obtained in the decennial censuses. In 1880, the value of pelts is shown 
to have been $987,555, and in 1910, to have been $1,927,550. In 1920, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics commenced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, 
and for the season 1919-20, the value of pelts purchased from trappers and fur 
farmers is shown to have been $21,387,005. This figure should not be taken as 
representative of the value of an average year’s production, as abnormally high 
prices were paid for pelts during the early part of the season. 


Present Production.—For 1920-21, the total fur production of Canada was 
valued at $10,151,594, and for 1921-22, at $17,438,867. For the calendar years 
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1920 and 1921, the value of the pelts sold from fur farms was $388,335 and $626,- 
900'; in both years the large item in the production was silver fox, which, being 
more valuable as well as more tractable, is most successfully bred. Statistics of 
the number and value of pelts produced are given by provinces in Table 1 for 
‘the years 1920-21 and 1921-22, while the number and value of pelts in 1921-22, and 
the average value per pelt in 1920-21 and 1921-22, are given by kinds in Table 2. 


1.—Numbers and Values of Pelts Purchased by Traders from Trappers and Fur 
Farmers, years ended June 3), 1921 and 1922. 


Provi Number of Pelts. Value of Pelts. 
Be 1920-21. | _ 1921-22. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 

$ $ 
iPrince:Bid ward! Island 255. oc cacsnior lose se esaieelo nee 5,678 7,167 256, 137 448, 786 
Nova Scoticnmarn tos oe tone einood eee oes 53,051 52,472 112,948 188, 887 
New. Brifswicloae orc ie ic saree sortase cients cee 32, 858 52,214 72,500 162,421 
Quebec aster er ene ae emi tiene 374, 167 402,799 2,061, 853 3,326, 626 
OntariG ae taselem ochicte Boas eae Sea he ae 739,113 1,101,556 3,048,815 4,959,492 
ManitoObaicwasotecs to susicde cn Cae eee een er eke 505,177 643, 299 1,055, 865 1,690,278 
Saskatehewan 2 20. wee ase eee eee eee 341, 839 798,066 717,149 1,679, 812 
AN Gr Fagin de erve tre faee iedeles ae eee he ee eemeioe 539, 832 682, 266 1,087, 164 1,377,139 
BritishiColumbiasracinck cote meee eee aeee 120,499 283, 867 507, 134 1,568,009 
PY WKONE Hes Rok Seep tereerotarcitercra teeter ene 16,125 69, 796 78,189 203,402 
Northwest Territories...... a bates [ibis le aidiererese ea cleAoierse 208,068 273, 288 1,153, 840 1,834,015 
Total for Camada....................006- 25936,407 4,366,790 | 10,151,594 17,438,867 


2.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals © 
taken in Canada, year ended June 3), 1922, with comparative average 
values for the year ended June 39, 1921. 


Average Average 
Number of | Total value} value per | value per 


Kind. pelts. of pelts. pelt pelt 
1921-22. 1920-21 
$ $ cts. $ 

Badgerssise te eee it a Eas 1,777 1,844 1 04 0 96 
Bears black) c2ssesosaah ie ccwele tee cee 8,432 90,171 10 81 12 §2 
Bear brown s.ccccdsenss cern eee coe eee 738 6, 769 9 17 9 79 
= BODES BTIAZ1 Vet acts-naa tor eats easier are cl clei eee eee a 115 1, 882 16 36 22 16 
BOAT WHItOnmcacecce tome ciemeate oer nee 378 6,918 18 30 24 62 
Bear; inspecifibd *jags.e sate stearate 341 4,092 12 00 - 
CAVOL SE cicicteletece'ess sc: 0 arslstalescrsisie che siess¥eieseveloiess aisvorels creleia risa 232,134 4,266, 767 18 38 16 31 
Coyote: ee ee oasis ee ee een eo eee 30,551 277,338 9 07 6 40 
Hirmines (weasel) innciincn econ een eae ee eee 450,372 248,469 0 52 0 49 
Fisherior pekan.cc. cence ceceiear deers teen 5,689 424, 688 74 45 58 86 
HOx Cross 4..ceeesicae eon en ee eR aCe 5,759 289,651 50 30 51 09 
HOx, Pediat casei cesnmae i. teers een ee ee 38,024 473,978 12 46 11 61 
Pox) .sil vor: aa doves os or oe oe 4,979 734,002 147 42 151 99 
OX; uO]UG Narr manttessinstee tine n octh ear een eien eo ene 155 10,978 70 82 76 75 
Ox, WHLGGs acres seen ee ee meen tore ae ne 40,927 1,625,017 39 70 34 62 
Hox, other. aiscesacce ines ootle en eno eee 214 1,311 6 12 4 22 
HS VOR. Seren cate Ree Oe EN ee eee on Comes 11,673 237,925 20 38 23 09 
Marten! or'sable:- 25.0 sh ootmene ute eee tne ees 58,989 | 1,216,229 20 62 22 87 
VLLiale- ita. steers work cheyenne oh haps ae ee Le 205,324 1, 848, 856 9 00 8 23 
Muskratiecsscc stores cnc ro cree ee ee 3,060,526 4,707,043 1 54 1 24 
Otter. shsyat euatarala Sevoloe WIS clare o(o: cjelelite lavouers Gate ois Nelaiens Gites rotate 13,689 3738, 153 27 26 24 02 
RAD bite cc ose eta care Case Oe te ere 1,334 200 0 15 0 22 
RAE COONS Meet roe ade Thre Sorcerers ee ee Ee 85, 229 129, 742 3 71 3 05 
Skunk ealnisteisieiatec aie; sinverateis etelacareislsietevocereeceusls\ gible x 133,342 312,130 2 35 1 73 
Squirrels blacker ee ec eeee a ee 15 19 1527, 1 00 
Squirrel groyae sts ctiscn eee tle weet cee ‘ 64 11 017 - 
Squirrel red reece eceeee eae ees 79 6 0 07 0 06 
Wilalicat eee ee eee Sehr ot an, ne eee 3,583 14,922 4 16 3 82 
Wolf... maby Wann Eelslolic ein faivie aie\atsielellelaieln ‘o's eitbe ssiolaiviossiaia 9,451 96, 146 10 17 9 50 
Wolverine'or carcajoutrecnpemet meena cee ie cece: 1,143 20,059 17 54 13 90 
Cari boury. Fasc). cee nec eee eee 4 8 2 00 7 10 
(2) REE BISE OES SHE Ce aciciG onda totam AOA ASEN seas 9,363 12,947 1 38 1 51 
Hr ee ees ek 2 ean ye AeA eee eR 8 0 2 50 2 56 
MOOSO cd cassis Haak FET OR EE Ene 1,838 5,249 2 85 3 88 
Panther sc cscccsn cases ave eeu ern: eres 40 195 4 87 5 23 
Civet catae tet eet ceaac cree a «on ee 111 32 0 28 0 22 
House catw. 5s... teasedec cs un ee eee Oak 400 100 0 25 0 26 
Total for Canada....................0455 4,366,790 | 17,438,867 - - 


——————————— eee 


1 For details of production of fur farms in Canada, see subsection under that heading in the section on 
Agricultural Production. 
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Exports.—Though the bison is nearly gone and the beaver and the marten 
are slowly following, the fur trade of Canada is in no immediate danger of extinction. 
A century ago, the value of the export trade in furs exceeded that of any other 
product. This has been greatly changed, yet the total output is not declining, 
ond Canada may still be described as the last great fur preserve of the world. In 
1667, exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 550,000 francs. 
In 1850, the first year for which trade tables of the Customs Department are avail- 
able, the value of raw furs exported was £19,395; in 1920, the value was $20,617,291, 
and in 1921, $11,711,981. Furs, dressed and undressed, to the value of $14,836,350, 
were exported in the fiscal year 1922, the British market absorbing $4,266,688 
worth and the United States most of the rest. Canadian manufactures of furs 
and the home consumption are annually increasing with the growth of wealth and 
population. The area which will continue to furnish the historic peltries when 
settlement has planted its furthest outpost will still have to be reckoned by the 
hundreds of thousands of square miles. 


V.—FISHERIES. 
1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. 
From a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the 
Basques were on the cod-banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first 
sighted the mainland of North America, gave it the name of ‘‘ Bacalaos,’’ the 
Basque word for codfish, which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. 
Cape Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of 
the early French fishermen,—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little 
behind. Fernandez de Navarrete mentions all three as frequenters of the ‘‘ Grand 
Bank ”’ before 1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the 
bulwarks to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather, then 
returning to France with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast 
soon showed the cod as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it became 
common for a crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excur- 
sions to the fishing grounds—the product being salted and dried on land and at the 
end of the season shipped to France. Jacques Cartier, when he went up the St. 
Lawrence in 1534, found traces everywhere of these early ‘‘ Captains Courageous ”’ 
and of their rivalries in arms no less than in the capture of the teeming product 
which had tempted them so far from home. An establishment of the kind just 
mentioned was founded at Tadoussac by Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen 
began to stay all winter and thus to erect permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, 
therefore, may well be regarded as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted 
by Europeans in what is today the Canadian domain. It has never since ceased 
to yield a perennia! harvest both to Europe and America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven Years 
war (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close, the Robin family 
of Jersey came to Canada, and gradually acquired the former French fishing stations. 
Until the arrival of the Loyalists, all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore 
fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were developed during this 
phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre 
of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 
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2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most 
extensive in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the 
coast line, not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 
miles. The bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 
square miles, or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North 
Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic sea-board 15,000 square miles 
of in-shore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, 
they represent only a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson bay, with 
a shore 6,000 miles in length, is greater in area than the Mediterranean sea; the 
Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally 
well sheltered; whilst throughout the interior is a series of lakes which together 
contain more than half of the fresh water on the planet, Canada’s share of the 
Great Lakes alone amounting to over 34,000 square miles, a total which of course 
does not include lake Winnipeg (9,457 square miles), lake Manitoba, and others 
of even greater area. 

Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters in which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peer of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state that 
by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada. , 

It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal with the Canadian 
fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than of a country, 
and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the tremendous Hudson bay and 
peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and which is known to 
contain a number of vaJuable food fisheries in addition to its whaling grounds, 
there are roughly the following divisions of the Canadian fisheries: 


Atlantic Fisheries.—These were the first Canadian fisheriesin pointof time 
and until 1918 they remained the most important for aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, seal and white | 
whale fisheries are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime 
provinces and of Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added, 
the list of products would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), 
the smelt, the striped bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinonge. Conditions 
are fairly uniform throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided into the 
inshore and deep-sea fisheries. Of the former (which employs seven-eighths of the 
fishermen) those from one to five miles out are frequented by boats, usually motor 
driven, carrying from two to four men each, and those twelve to fifteen miles out 
by larger vessels carrying from four to seven men. The fish are largely taken 
with gill nets, hand lines and trawls. Haddock, as well as cod, is a staple product;, 
during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the important season comes 
with the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked and sold as finnan 
haddie. The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from forty to one hundred 
tons, carrying from twelve to twenty men, operating with trawls from dories. 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, is the leading centre for the ‘‘ bankers,’’ with the Shel- 
burne district second. Twice a year the fleets set sail for the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, touching the Canso Bank and other well known grounds as they go 
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and return. The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea sometimes for months 
at a time, and, in the hands of sailors who have no superior, seldom come to grief. 
When they return, the fish are taken on shore, salted and dried by the men who 
caught them, and reshipped to large dealers at Halifax. The West Indies are the 
chief markets for this product; no cod fish in the world stands the tropical climate 
like that cured by Nova Scotia fishermen. 

Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1871, there was only one 
lobster cannery in New Brunswick, and one in Prince Edward Island; today the 
canneries number over 500 and give work to over 6,000 people; 60,000,000 lobsters 
is a normal catch. The difficulty of enforcing regulations as to the capture of 
undersized and spawning lobsters offers a constant problem in connection with 
the output, but a decline is now thought to have been arrested. Oysters, once 
plentiful everywhere, are now found in somewhat diminished quantities. The 
canning of sardines, which are young herrings and not a’ distinct type of fish, in 
New Brunswick is second only to lobstering. 

The fishing population of the Maritime provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast-wise fisheries are operated from April to November, 
except in sheltered districts; and though the larger vessels work aJl winter, several 
thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This 
they find about the small plots of land which the most of them own or occupy, 
in the lumber camps of New Brunswick, or in the collieries of Nova Scotia. A 
few from Lunenburg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart 
from restrictions of weather and close seasons, the prevailing method of paying 
the men on shares has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive 
them into secondary occupations. 

In view of the various disabilities attaching to the industry, an Act of the prov- 
incial legislature of Nova Scotia was passed in 1905, which provided for the organ- 
ization of fishermen’s unions or ‘‘ stations ’’ throughout the province, in affiliation 
with a central body, to meet annually for the discussion of common problems such 
as transportation facilities, the cordage supply, prices, methods of catching and 
curing fish, etc. Several successful conventions have been held. In New Bruns- 
wick similar legislation has been enacted. The larger interests, it may be added, 
look to a future in which the present scattered hamlets of fisher-folk will be swept 
into a few large communities, centralizing their energies, as in England and Scot- 
land, at ports where facilities for landing the fish are greatest and market accom- 
modation most extensive. 

Inland Fisheries.—The Great Lakes and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence are a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, 
pickerel, and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of Ontario, 
though pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield a fair return. The Quebec inland 
fisheries are comparatively unimportant. The story of the Great Lakes fisheries 
is one of reckless early depletion and subsequent slow recovery from restocking. 
Single bauls of 90,000 whitefish were once common; in the Detroit river the fish 
used to be driven into pens where they were captured or died by the hundreds 
of thousands, and were used later as fertilizer. All this reaped its reward in barren 
waters and a demoralized market. The season on the Great Lakes lasts from six 
to eight months, and though fishing through the ice is followed by many, a large 
number depend on miscellaneous employment between the seasons. Moving 
westward, lake Winnipeg, lake Winnipegosis, lake Manitoba and the smaller lakes 
to the north and east furnish most of the fish products of Manitoba. Whitefish 
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and pickerel are the chief products, but pike, tullibee, goldeye and many other 
varieties abound. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, commereial fishing is confined 
to the regions north of the Saskatchewan river, where whitefish in large quantities 
are taken. The problem of transportation is keenly felt; some of the greatest 
lakes of the continent,—Reindeer, Athabaska, Great Slave, Great Bear—and 
hundreds of smaller bodies of water are still beyond reach from a marketing point 
of view. The lakes of the west, however, repeating the part which the St. Law- 
rence played in the days of the French régime, and the cod banks in the history 
of New England, have assisted greatly in the settlement of the country by providing 
a much needed food supply for early arrivals. 


Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia, there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the Rocky 
Mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for these 
fisheries. The great wealth of British Columbia, however, in this respect,—the 
source from which she produces approximately two-fifths of the fish products of 
Canada, and has built up a trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the 
estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of 
the Pacific slope. Every species of this king of food fishes known to the waters 
of the Pacific (which, however, is not the true salmon) is to be found in the British 
Columbia coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pik and 
the chum salmon. Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to 
its abundance and to its prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture, which 
have created so keen a demand for it in the British market. On the Fraser river, 
which used to be the chief source of supply, but which has now yielded place to the 
Skeena and northern waters, the yield varies from year to year, being greatest, 
as a rule, every fourth year. The run begins late in July and is at its height in 
. the opening weeks of August, though the northern rivers have a somewhat earlier 
season. The spring or quinnat salmon is a much larger fish; it was the species 
first used in the United States for canning. The run begins early in the spring and 
continues until July. The cohoes are smaller, running like the sockeye in compact 
schools during September and October on the Fraser and earlier on the northern 
streams. The chum salmon is salted for export to the Orient. The pink salmon 
again follows the sockeye. Many of the employees in this fishery are Chinese, 
Japanese and Indians (of 7,552 B.C. licenses last year, 2,926 were issued to Orient- 
als), the Chinese preponderating in the canneries and the Indians and Japanese 
in the fishing operations. 

- Until recent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen 
Charlotte islands and the mainland, and though the first endeavor to establish an 
industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds. 
of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. The former 
figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
until recently. There is also the whale fishery which has been organized in recent 
year with four stations, two on Vancouver island and two on the Queen Charlotte 
islands. In 1922 only one on Vancouver island and one on the Queen Charlotte 
islands were operated. The yearly catch of about 500 (187 in 1922) includes whales 
of many kinds—sulphur bottom, finback, and humpback with an occasional sperm 
whale. Whale hunting is carried on in fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns— 
a method which was introduced from Norway. Every scrap of the whale is used—- 
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oil, whalebone and guano are its products, and to an increasing extent ‘‘ salted 
beef.”? Black cod, oulachon, smelts, pilchards, sturgeon, shad, sea-cucumber 
and bass are also abundant in British Columbia waters. 

A word might be added with regard to the Canadian seal fisheries of the Pacific 
whose historic headquarters were the city of Victoria. The industry has disappear- 
ed, in part through the scarcity of the animals, and in part through the workings 
of the Pelagic sealing treaty of 1911. The hair-seal fleets of the north Atlantic 
make St. John’s, Newfoundland, their headquarters; a few Canadian vessels, how- 
ever, clearing from Halifax, N.S., take fur seals off the Falkland islands. 


Game Fish.—The above is a purely industria] and commercial survey. 
Fishing for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game 
fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario 
highlands, and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived 
from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for 
sporting purposes. Several hundreds of guides find employment here during the 
summer months. 


3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administra- 
tion of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Depart- 
ment of the Dominion government which then exercised complete jurisdiction over 
the fisheries, under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of 
inspectors, overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. The annual expendi- 
ture of the Dominion on the fisheries is now $1,343,186 and its revenue about 
$224,156. In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered 
the status of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. To-day 
the Dominion controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime provinces and British 
Columbia and the fisheries of the three Prairie provinces, together with the right 
of legislation for all fisheries. The non-tidal fisheries of the Maritime provinces 
and Ontario and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec are controlled 
by the respective provinces. 

Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions, and the regulation of nets, gear and of fishing operations generally. 
In addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized, the Dominion 
at present operating 46 hatcheries at a yearly cost of about $362,000, and producing 
1,300,000,000 fry per annum, mostly B.C. salmon and whitefish. The young fish 
are distributed gratis if the waters applied for are suitable. 


Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo, 
B.C. Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba, British Columbia and the chief 
Maritime province universities send workers to both stations, chiefly professors 
and trained specialists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh 
and cured fish, improved method of handling and preparing fish, and numerous 
other practical problems have been taken up and scientific memoirs and reports 


issued. : 
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Direct Assistance.—For the rest, the action of the government has been in 
the way of rendering direct assistance in specific cases of difficulty. The inadequacy 
of the bait supply in the Maritime provinces has been met by the establishment 
of bait freezers. Experimental reduction plants were operated for some years 
to encourage the capture of dog-fish. For several successive years, also, an expert 
was engaged to conduct a series of demonstrations in the Scottish method of curing 
herring, with a view to improving the Canadian cured product. A scheme for 
the bettering of the Canadian method of drying cod and haddock has also been 
authorized. A quarterly bulletin on the sea fisheries is issued for the benefit of the 
trade. Finally, a fleet of armed cruisers patrol the coastal and inland waters for the 
prevention of poaching and the enforcement of regulations. An intelligence bureau 
in connection with this service consists of nearly a hundred stations, from which 
the movements of fish, supply of bait, etc., are announced daily to the fishermen. 

During the war it became desirable to increase as far as possible the consump- 
tion of fish, reserving the less perishable animal foods for export to our allies. The 
government therefore, undertook to provide for the rapid transit of sea fish on its 
railway lines to the markets of the inland provinces, and to stimulate by a publi- 
city campaign the consumption of fish. Though much was accomplished in this 
direction, the annual per capita consumption of fish in Canada is now estimated 
by the Fisheries branch at not more than 20 pounds, a low figure considering 
Canada’s position as a fish producing country. The branch has done much to 
improve the fast freight service for fish products from the Atlantic coast to Mont- 
real and Toronto. 


International Problems.—So rich a fishing area as the north Atlantic could 
not failto attract other countries, and old customs became elevated into rights, 
some of which have lasted until the present. The French shore is a Newfoundland 
question, now a sentimental one entirely. Very different is the question of the 
rights of the United States, whose fishermen, in the colonial period, provided the 
chief food supply for New England and who were granted by the Treaty of Independ- 
ence a specific right to a share of the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing this privi- 
lege by the war of 1812, the United States, after 1818, surrendered all but their 
right to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood or water. In the years 1854-1866, 
the Reciprocity Treaty restored to Americans the right to use Canadian ports on 
the same terms as native fishermen. In 1871 again, the Treaty of Washington 
abolished the American duty on Canadian salt-water fish as an equivalent for the 
free access of American vessels to Canadian fishing grounds, adding, under the 
Halifax arbitration award of November 23, 1877, a payment of $4,500,000 by the 
United States to Canada. In 1885, however, the United States terminated the 
fisheries article of this Treaty, and a period of acute disagreement between the 
countries followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888 but was rejected by the 
United States senate. Later a modus vivendi was agreed upon, which, having 
been subsequently renewed from time to time, still constitutes the fisheries arrange- 
ment between the countries. It permits American fishing vessels, on payment 
of an annual license fee of $1.00 per ton, to fish around the Magdalen islands and 
on the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Point Joli eastward, to enter 
all bays and harbours on the Canadian coast, to purchase bait supplies or outfit, 
to transfer catches and to ship crews. They are forbidden, however, to fish or 
prepare to fish in territorial waters. 

On the Great Lakes, also, the more important fishery problems, such as restock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
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by the number of state governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
1906, an international commission took the first step in the direction of a mutual 
understanding on this vital question. 

Fishing Bounties—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washington 
Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) for the development of the sea 
fisheries and the encouragement of boat building, provision was made for the distri- 
bution annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats of $150,000 in 
bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax award. An Act 
of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the amount to $160,000, the details of the 
expenditure being settled each year by Order in Council. For the year 1921, payment 
was made on the following basis: to owners of vessels entitled to receive bounty, 
$1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed $80; 
to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $7 each; to owners of boats measuring 
not less than 13 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive bounty, 
$5.30 each. The claimsreceived numbered 11,674, of which 11,654 were paid, as 
compared with 9,671 received and 9,664 paid in the previous year. The total 
amount paid in 1921 was $159,449. Details of the distribution of bounties for 
the years 1918 to 1921 are as follows:— 


1.—Government Bounties to Fishermen in the fiscal years 1918 to 1921. 


Number of men who received Waluce ot Dountica patds 


Provinces. bounties. 

1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 

No No. No No $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,333 1,805 1,187 1,562 | 10,392 8,702 8,110 9,413 
OVA SCOULA eae oe eee 14,141 | 13,538 | 11,289 | 12,507 | 85,001 | 85,521 | 93,873 91,410 
New Brimswickoens acne 2s ccekeses 2,492 2,240 1,544 1,948 | 17,114 | 16,085 | 13,774 14,640 
@uebecwn eee come aie ce ane 10,875 9,667 5,560 7,384 | 47,168 | 44,828 | 36,762 43,986 
Totaly ho tcstcecas tek 29,841 | 27,250 | 19,580 | 23,401 [159,675 |155,136 |152,519 | 159,449 


4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth 
of the past half-century. In 1844, the estimated value of the catch was only 
$125,000. It doubied in the following decade, and by 1860 had well passed the 
million mark. Ten years later it was six millions, and this was again more than 
doubled by 1878. In the 90’s it passed twenty millions, and in 1911, thirty-four 
millions. The highest record was reached in 1918, with over sixty millions. (It 
will be understood that these figures represent the total values of fish marketed, 
whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared state). Meanwhile the 
number of employees has mounted to over 80,000, and the total capital invested 
to over $50,000,000 in certain years, though the industry as a whole did not progress 
proportionately with the marked industrial expansion which set in after 1896 in 
Canada. 

Among individual fish products, the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record back to the beginning is taken the cod is the most valuable 
fishery; in the past fifteen years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and high price of lobsters have more than once sent cod down 
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to third place. This has, of course, affected the relative standing of the provinces 
accordingly, British Columbia now occupying the leadership that in earlier times 
belonged to Nova Scotia. Herring and mackere] used to follow cod, but have 
been displaced by halibut and whitefish. The yearly record of production since 
1870, the total production by provinces for the past five years and the record by 
principal fish products for the past five years in descending order of importance 
are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 


2.—Total Value of the Fisheries of Canada in the fiscal years 1876 to 1921. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 
LS7OU cegee 6, Ono ull USSaer aoe 16,958,192) 1896....... 20,407, 425]| 1909-10....] 29,629,167 
LSTA eee ate GOTO LOO RL SSa aero 17,766, 404)) 1897....... 22,783,546]| 1910-11....| 29,965,433 
S72 ee tea OVS TOSIG I ASRD meses 17, 722,973]| .1898....... 19,667,121]| 1911-12....} 34,667,872 
WSTSw sss deere. 10,754,997] 1886......... 18,679, 288]| 1899....... 21,891, 705|| 1912-13....] 33,389,464 
VOTER. stesiece 11,681, 886)) 1887......... 18,386, 103)) 1900....... 21,557, 639]| 1913-14....| 33,207,748 
US 75 reece t= 105350, 385]| 1888......... 17,418,510) 1901....... 25,737, 153]| 1914-15....] 31,264,631 
STG cee ened lsc lilids OOON PES SOnm ere ecss 17,665, 256]| 1902....... 21,959,433]) 1915-16....| 35,860,708 
aT VA ERR ee Date c 12,005, 934)) 1890......... 17,714, 902)| 1903....... 23,101, 878]| 1916-17....] 39,208,378 
SIS reece TSE 2TH HOLS Leola coresior . 18,977,878] 1904....... 23,516,439|) 19171.......] 52,312,044 
1879); nase ae 135529;,254\|) 18920 nese. LS OST EET 1905 nee 29,479,562)) 19181.......] 60,250,544 
1880: .........| 14,499,979] 1803"... 23... 20,686, 661]} 1906....... 26, 279,485) 1919!.......] 56,508,479 
USS ee eee 15, 817, 162)| 1894......... 20,719,573) 1907-08..... 25,499, 349]/ 1920!.......| 49,241,339 
1882 coe ccs 1atO 624, O92 L89o ean enc. 20,199, 338)| 1908-09..... 25,451,085) 1921!....... 34,930,935 


1Calendar year. 


3.—Total Value of Fisheries by Provinces in the calendar years 1917-1921. 


Provinces. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ ee $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Islandia... as. clot es 1,786,310 | 1,148,201 | 1,536,844 | 1,708,723 924,529 
NovaiScotiawene sa unionists ine 14,468,319 | 15,143,066 | 15,171,929 | 12,742,659 9,778,623 
New Brunswick oo0.c cei nee as eee 6,143,088 | 6,298,990 | 4,979,574 | 4,423,745 3,690,726 
Quebec. de dann. gumnee nates sateen 3,414,378 | 4,568,773 | 4,258,731 | 2,592,382 1,815, 284 
Ontario’ OV ae. aden. rte Reine (omer 2,866,419 | 3,175,111 | 3,410,750 | 3,336,412 3,065,042 
Manitobalccntens othe sehen abe. oe maar 1,543,288 | 1,830,435 | 1,031,117 | 1,249,607 1,023, 187 
Saskatchewan ¥.< sitar sees sebticonte soso 320, 238 447,012 475,797 296,472 243,018 
Albertacs tect area otis toetae cine tee 184,009 318,913 333, 330 529,078 408, 868 
British’ Columbia ses. «tee serie telat 21,518,595 | 27,282,223 | 25,301,607 | 22,329,161 13, 953,670 
YUKON Rati caveat erates alee ere 67,400 37, 820 8, 800 33, 100 28,988 

Total for Canada............... 52,312,044 | 60,250,544 | 56,508,479 | 49,241,339 | 34,931,935 


4.—Quantity and Value of Chief Commercial Fishes, 1917-1921. 


Increase or 


derreees 
24 x 92 
Kind of Fish. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 couipared 
with 1920 
ine. +, dec.—. 
Salmon cere ee. ewt.| 1,642,770} 1,531,773] 1,688,653] 1,284,729] 878,124 —406, 605 
$ 17,411, 029/17, 869, 517}17, 889, 913/15, 595,970) 9,305,763 —6, 290, 207 
Tobsters sa eacdeeacoee epee s cewt.| 474,871 264,096] 345,806) 399,985) 393,625 —6,360 
$ | 5,654,265) 3,531,104) 5,338,343] 7,152,455} 5,143,403) —2,009,052 
COd ss citi. ae aie ra rat eee cwt.| 2,302,987} 2,206,666} 2,606,770! 1,982,706] 2,033,699 +50, 993 
$ | 8,281,920)10,083, 562) 9,987,612] 6,270,171) 4,594,970) —1,675, 201 
Lek TUBA Ree aatercD ebro Sane ewt. 140,024 207,139 243,449 262,726 357,450 +94, 724 
$ 2,066,635} 5,490,226; 5,119,842) 4,535,188] 4,112,942 —422,246 
Perrine ac cecieen samtiiceen tee ewt.| 1,481,708} 1,973,669) 1,573,986] 2,072,723] 1,662,135 —410,588 
$ | 3,693,688! 4,719,561! 3,347,080| 3,428,298! 2,227,801 —1, 200,497 
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4.— Quantity! and Value? of Chief Commercial Fishes, 1917-1921—concluded. 


Increase or 
et tiee 

Kind of Fish. 1917, 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921. compared 

_ with 1920 
inc. +, dec.—. 
Wihitetislieceie. hocks s coathueles cwt. 178, 838 205,044 197,403 181, 764 184,072 +2,308 
$ 1,248,006] 1,927,863) 1,849,741] 2,015,299] 1,916,698 —98,601 
Mackerelan aanccctiecs ester. ewt. 167,067 196,781 229,877 142,347 145, 544 +3,197 
: $ 1,333,354] 1,937,211] 2,035,849) 1,126,703] 1,124,679 —2,024 
IBA OC eas ne cee chen nets cwt. 712,416 554,366 564,574 441,745 269, 222 —172, 523 
$ 2,936,719] 2,796,171) 2,048,746] 1,522,680. 899,629 —623,051 
Ganolesweete teen eae cwt. 73,153 87,555 75,271 58,118 84,597 +26, 479 
$ 1,027,555 971, 206 835, 195 789,361 835,393 +46, 032 
Pickerel (including blue pickerel) ewt. 86,425 70,088 85, 644 95,678} 128,913 +33, 235 
$ 650, 632 649, 180 750, 163 868, 048 811,747 —56,301 
rouGieeencds eect cee oe eee ewt. 75, 662 86, 608 68,670 55, 763 61,348 +5,585 
$ 699,950} 808,770 862,966 708, 633 745,014 +36,381 
Sardines each a teen. cet bbl.| 274,359] 295,770} 214,525] 196,649) 152,471 —44,178 
- $ 1,910,705) 2,320,513 830, 074 860, 268 646, 463 —213, 805 
Pullyee stot ccesas ae woes oe eee ewt. 64,910 74,411 49,457; 38,588 62,395 +238, 807 
$ 333, 686 324, 022 268,999 246,319 212,563 —33, 756 
MPOweeeenes seem ttsicccote cere cewt. 79, 383 60, 100 58,163 43,691 40, 563 —3,128 
$ 429,396 403,514 327, 675 264, 896 175, 987 —88, 909 
POllOG ki ccccas cancneas wen ee eae ewt. 189,908 164, 502 227,963 141,302 134, 407 —6,895 
$ 486,195 574, 832 602, 264 295, 102 172,822 —122, 280 
Clams and quahaugs............ bbl. 55,655 40,554 36,446 26, 143 31,587 +5, 444 
$ 222,965 169,799 160, 125 147,409 171, 623 +24, 214 
Peroh anaeectas eee coral rotetehes cwt. 24,707 27, 886 18,547 20,976 27,481 +6, 505 
$ 126,723 150,608 185, 257 206, 685 169, 552 —37,133 
Hake and cusk...............-..CWwt. 321,605 245,051 244,749 175,719 102,066 —73, 653 
$ 890, 265 844, 565 645,570 361,446 145,40) —216, 046 
Br laCksCOdae tena veelat eae oe eats ewt. 3 29, 966 10,527 25,783 20,317 —5, 466 
$ - 285,034 116,580 181, 202 142,558 — 38, 644 
OVatlerisactoncaraceaient see ocetes bbl. 13,632 13,916 14, 565 14, 526 18, 823 +4, 297 
$ 109, 265 123,570 153, 276 146, 863 126,686 —20,177 
PrlChardser.eoenad cance secon eee cewt. 1,363 72,723 65,624 88, 050 19,737 —68,313 
$ 11, 810 413, 853 371, 871 540, 265 101,945 —438,320 


Caught and landed. ?Marketed. 3Included with cod. 


Operations in 1921—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value 
of the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1921 was 
$34,931,935, compared with $49,241,339 for 1920 and $56,508,479 for 1919. (The 
value of the fish at the vessel’s or boat’s side was $23,173,592 in 1921.) This is the 
lowest since 1914, and $25,000,000 below the record year of 1918. The fall in prices. 
and demoralized marketing conditions, resulting in lessened catches, were the chief 
factors in the decline. In Tables 5 and 6 will be found a detailed statement. for 
the whole of Canada of each fish product marketed, with comparative figures for 
the preceding year,—Table 5 dealing with sea-fish and Tabie 6 with products of 
- the inland fisheries. In Table 7, an analysis is made of the change in the value of 
each product from the preceding year due to variations in price and quantity respect- 
ively. It will be seen that the largest items of decrease in quantity were salmon, 
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lobsters, herring, haddock, sardines and pilchards, whilst on the other hand large 
increases are shown for cod, halibut, smelts, pickerel and tullibee. Lower prices 
were noted for all kinds of fish. In Tables 8 and 9 the number and operations 
of the fish canning and curing establishments are shown. 


5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 1920 and 


1920. 1921. 
Kinds of Fish. SSeS 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

Cod, used ‘fresh. Yar heme cisaise eae slates ewt. 118,755 702, 667 137,105 583,680 
Sa OTECT SALTO a aceite isielns Sai Sats cheers aie eke oiets cs 167, 840 932,173 175,320 675, 798 
Gs SeMOKEd MlLSts ae satarciyette calcite aie sutton te ters ce 38,055 436,778 16,577 185,111 
ER SMOKE :aaincs traces sich vecters «le Siem aaiee's s 278 3,810 245 1,912 
APIO 3. ee ie ete nie ae iena Tete eee aie seal e oFEN ¢ 444,776 | 3,809,470 472,559 2,868,431 
M6 DONGCIESS © se tiers niece Basie melas. eerste ee 25,547 344, 215 25,378 268,400 
MS CANREG, castle pie Rei oe ates 3,481 29,348 1,072 9,538 

CTOOR cic he le ees AB 5 40 400 - - 
“ liver oil, medicinal........ 11,049 11,310 2,300 2,100 
Haddock, uUsediiresD as5 4s deter cresistere teeters Darererese cewt. 107,500 455, 647 118,535 394, 806 
CANNEd 3, Jasace'Setach Hae be Mee ek was aise cases | 17,020 129, 654 5,015 44,292 
ef BINOKEO ea cstacicornch Venere ns tb Tareas aes cwt. 67,750 623, 214 39, 948 363, 873 
ss DONCLESS:ss1e5e siti tacatateiee ernie stereree a arere CS 136 1,780 495 4,950 
ge Sreen-salted .. secceaisete ne sale esse seals ce 25,443 74,440 12,507 37, 692 
ec ATICG ey farsan «tetas dls ah acecame were e ee 38, 835 237,945 11, 864 54,016 
Hake and cusk;. used) fresh... <s..0 selena ae oe cwt. 3,589 10,357 8,514 13,093 
green-salted . .c.cciecc.cee eo os eS 40, 705 114, 679 22,641 _ 45,427 
SS BNOKERS kn. Moaiteclascrcleis sie tiee 150 1, 200 5 35 
ee smoked fillet... cc. ceeee eens oe e 2,606 33,385 3,177 36,599 
<< Gried | aay. ceine ssccertamene ce 4 27,370 199,015 12,489 47,360 
< bonelesstemns -velerac mre . 347 2,810 367 2,886 
Polloek; used fresh cc ttceue ccc castes cnc «cis ewt. 11,960 26,821 8, 857 12,946 
; f PTCON=SALLEM sass esins ales Sais aelee y Aeaielelere ss 17,215 54,727 18,592 40,407 
bd smokedtfillets ct. cc.wetcen neenee ect n sé 2,630 34,055 253 3,189 
< toby (10 | i aCe es nn sr ATC ss 29,131 179,499 29,741 116, 280 
Whiting;-used fresh? 6 sctAoabisis.c sats dieoe oe cwt. 36 274 44 318 
Halibut, ee | fresh his cdaesstseryioeeecne kes tet cwt. 262,434 | 4,533,650 357,158 4,110,364 
$s BIMOKEM cine vee ore wees eeeeie ce 77 1,128 18 298 
M3 smoked :flletse; tate ccteeociteeseie akan ss - ~ 22 445 
oS CANNCH =a aveac dekincndcceucace erasers s cases 41 410 165 1,835 
Flounders, brill, plaice, etc., used fresh.......... cwt. 14,695 70, 834 4,152 15,749 
Skate, used iineshi. sczwwistaaale cee asimeo etree oe 1,448 5,278 1,969 8,375 
Soles;used fresh rics seit cicecelers rete diate wiele stale eters a 2,374 20,012 3,010 20, 219 
Herring, used fresh wiecesoage sateaa aes a iaent cwt. 94,771 206, 656 64,061 163, 801 
oneléssi<.: «ceetnen cre caees eee ee S 611 6,670 100 1,000 
By GANNOG Sy. ci on.c visleineis stelares sore le insaroes cases 33,769 200, 368 4,966 30,597 
oe SINOKEGE Ya chee meee week amen ewt. 148,304 590, 132 49,184 219,196 
ss Ary -salteds coca ets Peas mek oe tee noes re 512,168 872,107 479,971 667, 230 
sg pickled... BAB HADOSOCR OUD OOUROROOS HOE bbl. 47,038 308,725 46,281 271,992 
ee isediisibaitre. se sueciseoecce tac cies ws 182,675 361,349 179,080 388, 002 
sf fertilizers 6 th < ore Chane aoe eo aoe ¢ 73,729 86,187 51,476 46,715 
Mackerel, used freshisna: vate eae setntae ee aeaer ewt. 61,444 631,144 88,317 795,699 
canned aigraleleveue inte Ohavatal ere)5; dias Giaveus a eiels slaveleis cases 1,869 12,535 202 1,412 
ce BAltCO'. cc cree dict eet eran ea sie cies bbl. 26,144 483,024 19,063 327,568 
Sardines, canned..........2.csscesseseuceeeeess cases | 129,925 | 627,972] 111,835 | «512,174 
fs sold fresh and salted................- bbl. 164,101 232,296 124, 446 132,999 
Pilchards, used fresh s.fissccntacete hanes ewt. 553 1,212 9 37 
Canned’. Ss. dh. onan eee cases 91,929 503, 937 16,091 91,328 
S Balled ewes fees cots Moet eean bbl. 1,154 ~ 6,925 - - 
eo used: as baitsiis.. 2. select eae A 9,937 28,191 4,232 10,580 
Alewives, used fresht onc cccetes eterna ents cwt. 12,057 30, 870 11, 260 29, 227 
salted? 4 ce% se be oe syne sr oee bbl. 17,143 155, 809 1,652 9,350 


se SMOKC srs. ccicse seule tees ew Te cwt. 1,499 20,198 1,536 18,328 
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5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish Marketed during the calendar years 1920 and 
1921—concluded. 
1920. 1921. 
Kinds of Fish. 
Quantity. Nalue. Quantity. 
$ 
ASe USOC Pes lei. he iasicte stslelelaiesvoislasaie aincmare.erss cewt. 779 6, 857 377 
Perch, used fresh. . Eon 2,021 16,437 2,180 
Salmon, used fresh Deas 216,865 | 2,750,351 269,165 
canned.. ...cases | 1,188,599 | 12,419,034 602, 863 
s smoked..... ...cwt. 2,667 23,131 1,325 
ee ALV=BAILC am sie seaieeisicteress.¢ cielo steele) sate & 33,645 -151, 129 64, 205 
se IMMLGUCUPER |. ocak es aetins acne te ae bie ss $ "8,924 205, 734 9,954 
Ee paki SE SCOSAOOAE ONO CODD ALA OSD DOIG se 526 5,011 2,029 
clare TOO MER Piicsine alain SRGIS Sel ooo aie etaeleceW wie" & - - 37 
Shad, oy frock SPER EOE S ccoron Onaan tae noe by 408 5,961 913 
SUI LOC ete cic cars cine eilete where ate acc eretoietwiarsal eke bbl. - - 17 
BrmeltTSuusOd ICSE sacs cs citei sites aes e laerte ahete aie cwt. 58,056 788,617 84,371 
Sturgeon, USCOMIE Oh enocng bankas obo GBeCeR 4908 oe 338 5,470 257 
ss COVIGT Gs ors nc tae oie onsale Sees aie ars Ib. - - 114 
PELOUGAUSCUNTOSH ec. s aati atin: < stele Sass sie ss cwt. 884 15,771 1,073 
Black COs USe@duresli 1...) eels niet ce cic idee cists < s 11,369 70,110 6,724 
PEGCCN-SALLCA cadet meters ilere <le'clere e144 evel <o 42. 409 - 
ge SMOKE dataset eh ebro aa OS 7,164 110, 683 6, 135 
ge (have Sars CE BHEn CoCtCe COME Or pre us = - 441 
Red cod, OLE RUSE. ALOT S. weer si, crnto fepeatete oreia se 3, 816 19,574 2,447 
ss BNAOR ECE case. coee ei sis hia sl nis sie Sates ON eT s 38 449 65 
Albacore: USCUUTOSI. cc cce nites os cs hisses e's ¢ 1,542 10,587 2,017 
Wapliny used freshye sie. .cscele ets elvis vale coisa ae oes bbl. 7, 865 17,090 12,466 
Melis Muse einOS Wy bee aterciae ah Tlee en econ eeolealeisiaeteis, o a,90e cwt. 2,256 22,037 3,101 
@ctopus;usediiresht 3, cnnewiioctiies «cect yelee ty 394 4,082 371 
Oulachons, Geedsinesh,. oo. assiecietase1ej>.s:0je stevie, vieiwie od 2,115 9,096 188 
Squid, edasbatay ne ee bbl. 4,950 12, 280 12,322 | 
Swordfish, Usedureshs sy .coebiecaieis oc iclesievels lees « cwt. 3,351 51,104 6, 851 | 
Tom cod, asec? feahiy 632 ac ze hE eto 8, 247 31,015 18,998 
Mixed fish, ISCO ET OSHY save aeieiesclatioete sists alerclacereras’6 se 1,591 2,116 1,631 
Shell Fish— 
Clams and quahaugs, used fresh............... bbl. 8,986 33,383 9,217 
CANNCW AL sie's feislooccore’s;5re cases 17,195 114, 026 22,384 
os CHOW OER a eerste sais cetrers §6 - ~ 44 
Cookies used: freshivcasstemists ooatelenlenecrnectee see ewt. 214 657 290 
Cras, WEBGUI INE aouco oc canonooubudededGuNNr sé 10, 660 58, 263 7,026 
Lobsters, in shell., Sicebiae 69,000 | 1,434,638 118, 837 
canned.. .. cases 163,299 | 5,687,484 | 137,607 
ee tomalley. Nae cmn eee saa coker ee oe cas 2,619 30, 333 1,295 
Musselssused iresh®, oo ttees cece cc ncteness cwt. 172 121 511 
OVSLCTS IS MNCS Uas wcccceesincs coe Scakeeee css bbl. 14,526 146, 863 18, 823 
Scallops, BideLL ed as hele de sais ciare-slei0 avensteceke = 4's orders gal. 8,131 28, 848 9,542 
CANNOT aac oe vvstates startin ie ola ayaee se averef siete cases = = 83 
Shrimps, used streshy gach oy helaere daisisieroassere cerns cwt. 563 13,536 623 
Winkles, usedifresht. 22 toc ltociaccors ccc 's cic ot sletelere s 1,915 2,919 1,661 
PV WISOMOUTIO( Foe acts Gace once eda 2S sie oaiare se simare.e sé - = 1,060 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried. RS oe ee cwt. 1,144 10,025 273 
Sealskins, fur Bee wens Baan ae ens os heats No. 1,058 24,712 2,349 
JIT bt ROR CODE Me OO CRT Ee ToC e < 4,891 14, 699 2,080: | 
Porpoise:skinsy. an oss ae deni cee seca reece oe dee « 186 2,790 173 
Whalebone andmeal|; S00)... .acenees wee ccceniee. tons 503 15,090 - | 
Wihtalevfiertilizer.. tas. nn scan ee hes kare abet ee 1,033 82, 630 - 
efor Ges Oe be BaP OEIOG BCE CR MICTOR MICROIOC COCe gal, 12,598 12,598 7,260 
IPOLPOISOLOLI ire oo cratela eiatesalaroe ele ties vee Stevens habia ee 3,720 3,720 = 
Whale lollies. ccc teltieies ctor cra sia tastes bor oatseleniers “ 604,070 338, 026 - 
ish [Ouest Oey, ores aye ere eavete/ ivse ales sinia esoudeins se 342,686 279, 885 248, 613 
BUSI OINOD Rincsos colts Nadetne tra cone oslo what eloe s “s - - 65 
[Ed AEG AG He SA ea Be AGRA ICRC e IEE AOGOe tons - ~ 419 
Push lerillizer savas his facicwen ae iNe.sfetiee neers ss 580 38, 230 1,291 
OLrinig SOalGs:, .. sv;.cqoehs sina eee sleals saver ween cwt. - = 3, 500 
PAST ONES tit hes eaasiets ohne o Miele oe sronithieba “3 9,100 3,579 - 
HIB SKINS 2 Se cacstte eee cee cole ce aie sites sid 6, 260 16,069 - 
Fish offal....... SE CBOE EDO HAO oe tons 2,076 7,515 - 
otalse ip cose aw scab esioenieieie ee kee. - | 43,602,059 - 
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6.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed during the calendar years 
1920 and 1921. 


1920. 1921. 
Kinds of Fish. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


$ $ 

Alewives, $OST esc cvace sieve toy kacaretatorctors atertee tere saayars cwt. 142 426 67 335 
paltedss ccewaisisieacers asia deieeeeese bbl. 230 2,300 - - 
Bos RRR Siva, SENS 43 SERN SR RI AES aor cwt. 360 5,666 262 3,420 
Crp veces cae arescsteere © belts see nieene wee teconers & 11, 900 52,637 11,680 49,336 
Caplit ao cue bs mcimoe oes eco elses roe eie tr cels es - - 777 388 
Catfishivancutncsienceicnae seeder orien canon 6, 263 46, 813 6,277 50, 648 
OMS) cron ale aloe e-soe thine crane eae s See h eteaete se 7,885 84,675 8,710 78,417 
Goldeyes, frOSI Ete coeceiioe paleene caine ees 2,123 | - 10,685 820 2,425 
BINOKCGA Desc k co sem atiecaiiet sete 1, 245 22, 829 1,327 24,950 
Hlorrine freshers de.ccee roo mae Calo eie Neienioe ake eae s 126, 673 758,178 75,522 421,934 
eS Tee ALCEC a. ules ¢ cat cist siete ate raloie bs cette ieGye are bbl. 6,321 37,926 2,889 17,334 
Maskinonge fai onincmecisiciol ec tsinacs Geren reat eae ewt. 4 78 - - 
IMixedtishin ress waiters acces esc n cme teoulee meals as 36, 261 160, 298 38,775 171,990 
IMinllets sin gnessareice crosialatieicis oleae has Sete oieete ties is) 24,183 62,116 5,370 14, 888 
SOTO whic bl aiaieeserelav ares ona btccers oe Mayem = pir aeterereraratene & 18,955 190, 248 25,301 149,906 
Pickerel, doré 61, 883 631, 483 64, 854 619,570 
Pickerel (blue) 33,795 236,565 64,059 192.177 
IPIKG. woocicattae le comte mines 43,691 264, 896 40, 568 175,987 
Porpoise ni 74 4,440 - 
Salmon 2,706 41,580 2,201 40,490 
Sardines - 129 1,290 
DAG Sag athe eciicencie em hen a hie hae ee Ene rears 1,048 12,704 2,267 22,788 

SINGS 75 c perqeeieieialore oe alo nin ticcmssaions aictersinisiekeytsin siete 62 744 226 : ee 
Sturgeon 3,035 50,901 3,078 74,687 
ee 6,050 6,393 12,325 13,395 
ce ‘ 438 219 = - 
Trout, fresh ; 51,489 663,482 57,300 705,661 
2,260 29,380 1,632 20, 245 
fi ned - - 645 5,160 
Tullibee, fresh scejaiacotereitlere Gis ahevale iaqere/e “aiwcesarerstetete, nists cwt. 38,514 245, 644 62,395 212,563 
TMOKGG arse rad commie cae kat eee oe ECO s 37 675 - - 
Whitefish, Mech Peel sels Cobeetoa s toteineie cet tetas ce < 176,516 | 1,969,812 183, 633 1,912,558 
palted eeocccre ction seeeceeueeacese ve 3,499 45,487 270 3,780 
« Smoked oiscccowiees soe <hcvinsins qainee « } - - 10 200 
Gs CADNGG a ieee es cae tintociea ero eeren cases - - 20 160 
Motaly cd. tances «oer: sacaawebiass - | 5,639,280 - 4,988,966 


4.—Yield of the Fisheries of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1920 
and 1921.! (‘000 omitted). 


; eae to ue to 
nerease gher arger 
Actual | Value Actual (+) or | (+) or 


: : (+) or 
Kinds of Fish. value, | at prices | value, decrease lower smaller 
1921. | of 1920. | 1920. Fey [attr Co) 
eet) ee (—). |quantities 
$ $ $ 
9,306 10,661 15,597 |— 6,291 |— 1,355 |— 4,936 
5,14 7,03 7,152 |— 2,009 |— 1,896 |— 113 
4,595 6,431 6,270 |— 1,675 |— 1,836 |+ 161 
4,113 6,170 4,535 |— 422 |— 2,057 |+ 1,635 
ET OTT iN c cee eects ole ia eletinelae sists neal 2,228 2,749 3,428 |— 1,200 |— 621 |— 679 
Wihitefish 2 see act seteties sciok eine eee ss stems 1,916 2,041 2,015 |— 99 j— 125 |+ 26 
Mackerel Heute oaae cca ctrece ae oisisacs wires 1,125 1,152 1,127 |-— 2\- 27 |+ 25 
Maddock. cavctacee ene easter etnies ania ae | 900 928 1,523 |— 623 |— 28 |— 595 
Smeltaensscapoeree sewer eee eek oe 835 1,149 789 |+- 46)/— 314 /+ 360 
Pickerel fescue coin cies eet e ae se cictens 812 1,169 868 |— 56 |— 357 j-+ 301 
DOU Gc este cetaeinoe tetas mere aren Te elssiaeie ee 745 779 709 |-+ 36 |— 34 |+ 70 
Sardinesig sane vist crmideice esteem eles 646 667 860 |— 214 |— 21 j— 193 
"Purlliee. sikhrene 6 ase citrerels ievorersins eisievevelale lets 212 398 246 |— 34 |— 186 |+ 152 
Bae esli iat eaeloainaae sleromtecreee sails 176 246 265 |— 89 |— 70 |— 19 
Pollock: whe sew tes cde ne ete teeteae oie Bare 173 280 295 |— 122 |— 107 |-— 15 
Clams and galas Be An CoOR ap 171 178 147 |+ 24 |— 7/+ 31 
Pere... eases sewed ove see EO 170 271 207 |— 37 |— 101 |+ 64 
Hake and cuska cies see eeeeeee 145 - 210 361 j— =. 216 |— 65 |—- 151 
Baek cod eee hvac ecscancncmeercn stir 142 142 1g1/— ‘ 39 -|- 39 
OVelerss..s.tceees paises 127 190 147 |— 20 |- 63 |+ 43 
Pilehards. 2cc kee ies Aancenneaieroenie cece 102 133 540 |— 438 |— 31 |— 407 
Oils, fishi’csb.0 ee. cece one eomene nee 62 203 280 |— 218 |— 141 |— 77 
Other articles of the fisheries 1,088 1,388). 1,699 |= 611 |— 300 |— 311 
Total cccinccssees bed arbie teletetats 34,932 44,574 49,241 |— 14,309 '— 9,642 |— 4,667 


1Calendar years. 
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8.—Number of Fish Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1921. 


Classification. Pat N.S.) | N.B; | Que: pies B.C. ae 
inces Canada. 

No No No No. No No No 
MOUSLORICANNETIOS ba, «feo siie oaes ealeraie = elo‘e's 160 141 172 65 - - 538 
Salmyonicanneries hes). <<-5> datattete area atest - - - 2 - 56 58 
Clam canneries............... ale satg deters 1 2 4 - - 1 8 
Sardine and other fish canneries............ - 1 2 1 1 - 5 
Mishrorlfactories ean «.csthaseolitaes acca - 1 - - - cm 5 
Fish curing establishments...............-- 1 98 59 26 2 42 228 
4 Mr aos Ce icici ae coe eeICT eee 162 243 EY e 94 6 3 ie 103. 842 


9.—Materials Used and Value of Products of Fish Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1929 and 1921. 


Materials and Products. : 1920. 1921. 


Materials used— : : 
ARES Perr eeeett tc eos oore eee crec os ay eiecn Ba ate bie eG oie Mele oie aly alasAe Duele slele a mielecrtea es 14,347,089 8,524, 407 
Sogo pre aaa ae mie as 9 eect ner Ai aor nnn Oat ere ene 456,013 292, 526 
AS ONDAINGLS rece risa re cis etre tense eloie sy agsie ese o AC Tels fol: of tins aloud: occ cisxarsi neanlcaenarsy fel 4,229,490 2, 874, 809 
CHLOE as eerie RCo OSrRcria Son 0S SAe Ct tar SU SOA an ae mE EAC Seay Ra Reser ar oe as 330, 437 16, 736 
MObAaL rie. eset terrasse esas: canes spaisie w-ciniedsterae atic s Siromiintn cco one 19,363,029 | 11,708,478 
Products— 
Bush marketed or CONSUMpPtlON wPOs lle ere ciec erect arain arctan eiaisrertis’s 5,092, 174 5,376,393 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise prepared...........ccccceec ces eeceuseveeeuees 25, 807,973 13,517, 739 
Total....... Ae) RET cet AER INT OEP HORN Be 30,900,147 | 18,894,132 


Capital and Employees.—In 1921, the total capital invested in the fish- 
eries was as follows: (a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, 
etc., used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $26,257,487, of which 
$22,079,805 was invested in the sea fisheries, and $4,177,682 in the inland fisheries; 
(b) in fish canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies 
on hand, cash and operating accounts) $19,411,990—grand total $45,669,477. 
The number of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 55,230 
in 1921, and in canning and curing establishments, 14,104, a total of 69,334. The 
total salaries and wages bill in canneries and fish curing establishments was 
$2,973,386. A decline in capital of nearly $5,000,000 from 1920 is due to continued 
deflation in values. Tables 10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the 
above totals, with comparative figures for 1920, whilst Table 12 analyzes the 
salaries, wages and earnings of the employees in canneries, etc. 
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10.—Number and Capital Value of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., used in 
the Fisheries of Canada, 1920 and 1921. 


1920. 1921. 
Equipment. SSS SS SS 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 
Sea Fisheries— - 
Stearn trawlers a seecct Moore «tacit es ere eal 9 850, 000 8 725,000 
Steany dishing avesselsi atte can ete ote mise merereal eeens 31 688, 800 17 286,000 
Sailing and gasoline vessels..............+.:eeeeeeee 1,046 | 5,783,914 984 4,393, 865 
IBoatst (sail andenow) lac. grasses veces en mabieseee 12,320 821, 660 13,689 855, 414 
Stor nish: (ae teolhbls) erin anno ccnnuur GcOUsOne-AwocdCo eo 14,611 | 6,011,490 14,000 5,390,328 
CarhyMoSINac hae) eee ere ene On eos 299 348, 260 416 396,370 
Gill nets, seines, trap and smelt nets, etc............ 94,158 | 4,544,019 100, 898 4, 220,905 
Wielrs te 5 JONG Scns coe ooh ck tebn tye ane otha erate aborre ee 1,054 774,380 668 489,510 
Tra wile ea hie ecte oie ehenarckta matte hee mean 26,599 497, 294 23,658 431,571 
Vand lines tut coe ae toe ieee een eee 63,029 119,534 59,407 94,498 
Crab trapstineds tack che bt cae eee eee oto ee 4,500 27,000 1,800 10, 800 
Oyster plantiand equipments... cs. ses seis useciee voce = 1 19,360 1 19,360 
MGODStEr GRADS aot es tee eae ee che eho nee oer 1, 290, 639 1,879,619 1,300, 921 1,718, 449 
Fishimepiers’and wharvess.sec sees se ween eee 2,617 1,375, 650 2,601 1,419,415 
Hreezers and 1ee-houses.. ca, e  tew neem isd ee seeiewses aics 640 670, 469 667 528, 605 
Small fish and smoke housesi..s) 22.0 sens ee eee een 7,524 1,095,605 7,799 1,099,715 
Total value, Sea Fisheries............... — | 25,507,054 - | 22,079,805 
1920. ‘ 1921. 
Equipment. 
Number. Value. Number Value 
$ $ 
Inland Fisheries— 
Steamevesse sion tuesh wriaaceeiemrer eek ni ctarnceraiceteeecie 993, 357 136 921,938 
Bonte (cailiand.row)s cece tsan, oe conn ee innenie. 148,968 2,528 151, 244 
Boats (easoline) casas oe eke ce ae rn eee 529,621 1,114 586, 250 
Gilllsnets GA Bate dee. bie cards ae sioaierebtors ac ictoercreess 1, 246, 746 - 1,056,309 
SLOT VSS pede SAM RMS AcE de, Rie ier co CaO ROSAS ODE 34,305 338 33,700 
Pound notew teen eee oe ee ee 777,107 1,072 722,410 
FLOOD NOUS wiwoch hie ois River nica Oo Ree eee eae: 95,037 2,229 78,818 
1 Ost Keck, Hes aan Oe ree PE in ene eta oe Paeee Hace 7,282 1,243 25, 234 
Wieirss shonee ccs marie aaicor iret cies Meera ieee 41,058 431 116,582 
Melita fe sane cstaes tice eis tote vos srslone er erootentee eioterateints 525 193 772 
Bish wheela.. varices cost Oo ccc an ae ae. 850 5 580 
DS DSATS Ashi eke bee enon veuaip rarete ates 410 116 1,001 
Fishing piers and wharves Bat 127,818 369 128, 293 
Freezers and ice-houses..............- tes 859,905 738 |: 330, 331 
Small fish and smoke houses 23,170 85 24, 220 
Total value, Inland Fisheries............ -| 4,386,159 - 4,177, 682 
Description. 1920. 1921. 
No. Value. No. Value. 
Fish Canning and Curing Establishments— $ $ 
Lobster canherios..n.atecteen coe bone oe ceo tee 578 | 2,426,920 538 1,976, 696 
Salmon canneries. wemoe mctiineie ehocoreie cee ee ae 67 | 10,072,356 58 | 10,617,367 
lami canneries ss /5)- neem qe occa eines eae 9 90,449 8 71,605 
Sardine and other fish canneries.............0+cseeceeeeeess 8 750, 204 5 830 678 
Whaleioiland fish oiliiactorioss..reneeeroues tees ene 11 | 1,558,147 5 174 081 
Pishyieuning establishments y-eee eee eerie een cee ace 267 | 5,614,189 228 5,741 563 


Total of Fish Canning and Curing Establishments... . 940 | 20,512,265 842 | 19 411 990 


| Ee 


Grand Total Capital invested in Fisheries.................. — | 50,405,478 45 669 477 
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11.—Number of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1929 and 1921. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in 
1920. 1921. 1920. 1921. 
No. No. No. No 
206 175 - - 
6,858 5,988 854 736 
41,992 40,697 4,888 5,298 
CORED VANIE IMACS AAS orics,ai oer ale fai fe osojersveratcvoatharaiereretevars 538 585 - - 
HHS DINSEMOTITADOAES seein et seleats G.2shevsasisinorieee tans - - 1,861 1,751 
MP Otal S22. At ecracai nace acete cage aaeetet 49,594 47,445 7,603 7,785 


In Fish Canning and Curing Establishments. 


Employed in 1920. 1921. 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. Total. 
Lobster canneries...........00s0seeeeees 4,280 4,001 8,281 3,323 3,504 6, 827 
OA lMONCANNCTICSA: «ohinsiccivsys eases eee ves 4,266 2,056 6,322 2,550 1,748 4,298 
C@lampeanneriess.|.terea ts corneas eateses 57 105 162 37 109 146 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 431 324 755 290 413 703 
Whale oil and fish oil factories!.......... 229 7 236 42 ~ 42 
Fish curing establishments.............. 2,452 291 2,748 1,901 187 2,088 
Mat ales, hence weed ese 11,715 6, 784 18,499 8,143 5,961 14,104 
Grand total............... 68, 912 6,784 75,696 63,373 5,961 69,334 


1Fish oil factories only in 1921. 


12.—Salaries and Wages in Fish Canning and Curing Establishments, 1929 and 1921. 


On Salaries. On Wages. ee oneaet end Total. 

No. $ Nov $ No. $ No. $ 
WOZO cossiaters le nmscisiatsieyelers. 651 759,176 | 13,137 |3,180, 701 4,711 916,413 | 18,499 4,856, 290 
NOON Sees as Mtr. 5 Stetetel ae 487 | 551,330 | 10,534 |2,023,040 3,083 399,016 | 14,104 | 2,978,386 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. Per- 
haps 60 per cent of the annual capture is an average export, of which the United 
States takes approximately one half and Great Britain one quarter. In the fiscal 
year 1921-22, total exports amounted to $29,521,894, of which $12,737,432 went to 
the United States and $5,541,103 to Great Britain. The most important single 
export is canned salmon (to Great Britain and European markets), followed closely 
by cod, dry salted (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh fish, espec- 
ially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. In brief, Canada’s 
export trade in fish falls below that of Great Britain and Norway alone; including 
Newfoundland it exceeds both. Canadian imports of fish in 1921-22 amounted 
to $970,028. A general review of the import and export trade in fish over the past 
twenty years is given in Table 13, whilst Table 14 gives the comparative record 
of exports by countries during the past two years. Table 15 shows the leading 
items of export for 1921 and 1922. For a complete analysis of imports and exports, 
see annual report on Fisheries Statistics, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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13.— Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, 1992-1922. 


360 
Imports of fish for 
Vous: aueiae home consumption. 
domestic. Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ 
1902 )s. sscteete 14, 148, 294 591,064 451, 835 
OOS aeeeera de 11, 800, 184 629, 545 633, 680) 
1904. 10, 759,029 704,577 685, 936 
L905 Sessa 11,114,318 7138, 264 630, 660) 
1906. 16,025, 840 756,410 1,152,253 
LOOT caren 10,362, 142 699, 218 862, 880 
TMT ee saenates 13, 867,367 795,612 1,026, 996) 
O09 so. . agate <r: 13,319, 664 746,315 814,770 
TSIOW OR loa ak 15,663,162 909, 036 715, 703} 
NOD os. Sasavents 15,675,544 1,123,581 669, 033 
OD -Ais caceee 16,704,678] 1,203,045 984, 458 


1Nine months. 


Exports, 

Years. fisheries, 

domestic. 

$ 

IRS wane snee 16,336, 721 
1014 Serccntee 20, 623,560 
LOLS ree 19,687,068 
LQIG oe seer 22,377,977 
DOL erent 24, 889, 253 
i MOS Greig § 32,602,151 
1919 ee oders 37,137,072 
1920: Seeragane 42,285,035 
DOQT cn renmeae. 33,581,383 
1922 oe ase 29,521, 894 


Imports of fish for 
ome consumption. 


Dutiable. Free. 
fa$ $ 
1,519,571 910, 923 
1,469,305 635, 231 
1,080, 225 568, 880 

804,398 537, 342 
1,259,799 818,613 

966,643 1,397,127 
1,054, 848 2,079, 530 
2,605,379 1,334,718 
2,416, 152 1,809,960 
2,172,850 970,028 


14. Exports of the Fisheries, the produce of Canada, by principal countries, in the 
fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 


Exports to— 1921. 1922. 
$ $ 

United Kingdom......... 7,682,423 5, 541, 103 
Australia: eth. s. on eee 452,664 727,434 
British W. Indies.........| 1,488,827 | 1,347,408 
British Guiana... ........ 335, 023 224,435 
New Zealand............. 246, 228 139,183 
Newfoundland............ 51,989 29,020 
Hone Kong tenciev eee 437,211 319, 636 
Bermudar Weeden caceeben 50,503 31, 819 
South Atmica:- re ene 80, 835 23,538 
seh Settlements....... 235,509 113, 829 
Soe atte teen ree 95,595 43,099 
Can and Sudan......... 8,345 26,695 
Gibraltar oye! 2% a4.a1. - 55,645 
Other British possessions. 61,132 31,977 
Total British Empire...) 11,227,280 | 8,654,821 
15,728, 835 | 12,737,432 
187,449 283,720 
1, 216, 243 798, 869 


Exports to— 


China 


ee eeeer eres sons 
ee crc 
sete eeeereerces 
te oeeeee 
severe esene 


Other foreign countries... 


1921. 1922. 
187,744 188,380 
19,928 57,564 
1,459,988 | 1,176,125 
82,956 82, 863 
880,500 | 2,564,953 
28,130 24,995 
10,793 671, 214 
527,561 724,415 
28,780 67,485 
46, 848 30,017 
55,398 82,050 
60, 801 29,154 
263, 598 129, 805 
45,585 81,730 
1,169,618 | 1,073,937 

107,683 62, 


—— 


os 


Total Foreign Countries| 22,108,438 | 20,867,073 


es 


Grand Total of Exports.| 33,581,383 | 29,521,894 


15.—Exports of the Fisheries, compared as to Quantity and Value, for the fiscal 


years 1921 and 1922. 


(‘‘000 omitted’’). 


Due to 

; woe to ae 

Actual | Value | Actual | “70kease nee peel! 

Kinds of Fish. value, | at prices| value, A et pas ay 

prices. ties. 
$ $ 3 $ $ 

Alewives} salted tans. cocteincwiw ae odee 65 81 127 |— 62 |— 16 |— 46 
Bait fis hein shoe see eae ee ee 65 102 51 |+ 14 |— 37 I+ 51 
Codfish, boneless, canned and preserved 161 196 225 |— 64 |— 35 |— 29 
Codfish, ariédl hice ee rane Fae eee 5,509 7,760 5,220 |+ 289 |— 2,251 /}+ 2,540 
Codfish, fresh and frozen. . 84 92 W7 |-— 33 |— 8 i— 25 
Codfish, green salted (pickled)... areas 648 890 766 |— 123 |— 247 |+ 124 
Clams, fresh and CANNEG a heehee seaniiene 84 99 67 |+ 17 |- 15 J+ 32 
Helse ents bye eile ane ee ee 86 90 84 |+ 2\— 4 |+ 6 
Haddocks, canned. e224: acca renee 1 1 36 |— 35 -|- 35 
Haddoels, dried .s..sasacenenne eee 162 218 295 |— 133 |-— 56 |— met 4 
Haddock, fresh and frozen.............. 62 79 75 |— 13 |- 17 |+ 4 
Haddock smokedi se) onan arene 139 145 152 |— 13 |- 6 |- 7 
Halibut, fresh and frozen...............- 855 1,090 913 |— 58 |— 235 |+ 177 
Herring, lake, fresh and frozen........... 292 610 810 |— 518 |— 318 |— 200 
Herring, lake, pickled..................- 9 12 14 |— 5 |— 3 |- 2 
Herringsiseaeamned. cient meee meen 93 156 274 |— 181 |— 63 |— 118 
Herring, sea, dry salted................+ 1,000 1,136 991 i+ 9 |- 136 I+ 145 
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15._Exports of the Fisheries, compared as to Quantity and Value, for the fiscal. 
years 1921 and 1922—concluded. (‘‘000 omitted”’). 


Due to 
Due to larger 
Actual Value Actual | Increase | higher | (+) or 


Kinds of Fish. .| value, | at prices value, (+-) or (+) or | smaller 
1922. | of 1921. | 1921.. | decrease) lower =), 
(ye (=) quanti- 
; prices. ties. 
; $ $ $ $ 

Herring, sea, fresh and frozen............ 104 130 247 |— 143 |— 26 |— 117 
Herring, sea, pickled..........ssceese00% 389 417 482 |— 93 |— 28 |— 65 
Plerring. sea, SMOKE. 62... sce vee cic cseses 201 281 387 |— 186 |— 80 |— 106 
WObStersr: CANNE .telen. ocak eas hele hate 3, 756 5,635 5,179 |— 1,423 |— 1,879 |+ 456 
Lobsters, fresh.............. fale ebasobeceheicteanis 1,403 1,432 1,034 }+ 369 |— 29 |+ 398 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen..............- 560 732 574 |— 14 |— 172 |+ 158 
Mackerel. pickled sy cho scct'tasse eons 383 405 564 |— 181 |— 22 |— 159 
Pilehands ACanned 2... cee es oe ce nate 131 121 2697 |= 138 |+ 10 |— 148 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and frozen 9 8 i |— 2(|+ 1{— 3 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried........... 442 644 534 |— 92 |— 202 |+ 110 
Pollock, hake and cusk, green salted..... 27 By 68 |— 41 |— 10 j— 31 
Salmonmacanned!ah cS ode celasen eon 6,433 10,717 7,581 |— 1,148 |— 4,284 |+ 3,136 
Salmon, dry salted (chum).. ad 221 194 131 |+- 90 |+ 27 |+ 63 
Salmon, fresh and frozen... a 993 910 744 |+ 249 |-+- 83 j+ 166 
Salmon, pickled .......0.5. 0... a 231 275 207 \+- 24 |— 44 |+ 68 
Salmon or lake trout........... 8 347 379 364 |— 17 |- 32 |+ 15 
Séasfish, vothersfreshy .ct/5.sic sce ican , 80 10 31 |-— 1|/+ 20 |— 21 
Sea fish, other, preserved............... 2 2 10 |— 8 -|- 8 
SHIGItS hae ee Suh cee ee 1,064 1,068 774 |+ 290 |— 41+ 294 
Sword dishes | Ssaetevsts siete suena nerls oe atotets 129 120 38 |+ g1 |+ 9 {+ 82 
ARUN ee eer Ae sok cach oun ee 119 174 By) yl 206 |— 55 |— 151 
Whites sss partied oe ease rive sake RS -17151 1,305 Web | 180 |— 154 |— 26 
Fish, other, fresh and frozen............. 1, 829 2,120 1,916 |— 87 |— 291 |+- 204 
Moncues’and: SOUNUSsshecs'e cis ase ciere eines 3 Si eee Oe |i 16 |— 5 |—- 11 
QM sly COMES I ire 5 lr Sie sieve, ara cseaete ke oe 80 181 87 |— 7\- 101 |+ 94 
Orlefish other scons erence awe 22 69 66) | — 47 |— 47 |+ 3 
Oniscal wreath otis ies ds Seiten 12 18 alate 10 |-— 6 |+ 16 
Orle whales Was ii. says chit eels 27, 79 95 |— 68 |— 52 |— 16 
Other articles of the fisheries............ 114 156 294 |— 180 |— 42 |— 138 

ROC AIS Gorter, Fors Gsteaee Sh see 29,522 40,384 33,581 |— 4,059 |— 10,862/+ 6,803 
Increase or decrease, per cent..........0.- - ~ -|— 12-1{— 32-3 |4+ 20-2 


VI.—MINES AND MINERALS.' 


The appended description of the Mines and Minerals Industry in Canada is 
divided into five parts. First, there is a summary of general production, followed 
by a statement on the various metallic minerals found in Canada; third comes a 
discussion of non-metallic minerals and fourth of clay products and structural 
materials. The fifth part deals with the industrial organization of the mining 
industry. 

1. General Production. 


The greater part of the area of Canada still awaits systematic prospecting and 
even in the older districts thorough development work has not been completed. 
The Geological Survey and the Mines Branch of the Dominion Government, as 
well as the Departments of Mines of several of the Provincial Governments, have 
done valuable exploration work. They have a number of capable men at work 
and their reports are of great value in forming an estimate of the mineral resources 
of the Dominion, but the country is so vast that at best they can do little more than 
describe surface conditions. The real value of mineral deposits can usually only 
Ot Son also article ‘‘Geological Formation of Canada’’ containing a section on the progress of the 
economic geology of Canada, (which may be regarded as basic to the mining industry), pp. 13-24 of this 
edition of the Year Book. This article is condensed in part from previous articles contributed by Messrs. 


R. W. Brock, M.A., u..D., F.G.S., formerly Director of the Geological Survey, and Wyatt Malcolm, 
M.A., Compiler of Geological Information, Department of Mines. 
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be determined by costly development work; and the lack of capital has retarded 
the development of mineral resources. The unprospected area is very great and 
since much of the northern territory has the same geological formation as some of 
the districts where mining operations are actively carried on, it may be anticipated 
that mineral production will in the future be greatly increased. As it is, mining, 
although only in its infancy, has become one of the leading extractive industries, 
exceeded in the value of production only by agriculture and forestry. The mineral 
production of Canada increased from $10,000,000 in 1886 to over $184,000,000 in 
1922. The preliminary estimate of production for the first half of 1923 was 
$87,152,248 as compared with $60,361,109 in the first half of 1922. In 1921, Canada 
ranked first among the mineral producing countries of the world in the production 
of asbestos, first in nickel, third in silver, third in gold and ninth in coal. 

The increasing importance of mineral production in Canada during the past 
generation is shown by the historical statistics of Table 1, while Table 2 gives 
comparative statistics of the production of individual minerals for 1921 and 1922, 
and Table 3 shows how far the variations in values between these years are due to 
differences in quantities produced and how far to changes in prices. 


i. Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886 to 1922. 


— 


Value Value Value 

eae Total value.}| per Calne Total value.| per sl gee! Total value.| per 
‘ capita. oe capita. . capita. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

10, 221, 255 2-23 38,412,431 7-32 106, 823,623] 15-44 
10,321,331 2-23 49, 234,005 9-27 103,220,994) 14-32 
12,518, 894 2-67 64, 420, 877 12-04 135,048,296) 18-32 
14,013,113 2-96 65,797,911 12-16 145,634,812} 19-35 
16,763,353 3-50 63,231,836 | 11-36 128,863,075] 16-75 
18,976,616 3-92 61,740,513 | 10-83 137,109,171] 17-44 
16,623,415 3°39 60,082,771 10-27 177,201,534) 22-05 
20, 035, 082 4-04 | 69,078,999 | 11-49 189,646,821] 23-18 
‘| 19,931,158 3-98 19286, 690s 12-Sk ONS ae 211.301,897| 25-36 
20,505,917 4-05 86,865,202"| 13-75 || 1919....... 176,686,390) 20-84 
22,474, 256 4-38 85,557,101 AS e1GaNOLO20 ee ee. 227,859,665) 26-40 
28,485, 023 5-49 91,831,441 13°70.) 1920.5 2.284 171,923,342} 19-56 
1022 184,297,242! 20-55 


2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1921 and 1922. 


Increase (++) or 
2 
Products. sh De Decrease (=). = 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Metallic 
rs $ $ .C. c 
Cobalt, metallic and contain- ; ; a 

CCInOxIde eee Lbs. 251,986 755,958 569, 960 1,852,370} + 126-1} + 145-0 
Copper aekn eres ee 47,620, 820 5,953,555) 42,879,818 5,738,177| — 10-0) — 13-7 
Gold fA Ata. ‘Fine ozs. 926,329) 19,148,920 1, 263,364] 26,116,050) + 36-3} + 36-3 
Tron, pig, from Cana- 

dianiore se eee Tons 56, 564 1, 873, 682 8,095 178,980) — 85-7) — 90-5 
Tron oresold for export “ 1,058 Sy2i2 1,781 4,938) + 68-3) + 50°9 
Lead snleieergeten: Aaeete Lbs. 66,679, 592 3,828,742) 93,307,171 5,817,702] + 39-9} + 51:9 
Nickel cass eee ne co 19, 293, 060 6,752,571) 17,597,123 6,158,993) — 8-8} — 8-8 
Palladium........ Crude ozs. 591 38, 267 724 47,060) + 22-5) + 22-9 
Platinum... Chama? 292 21,910 469 45,783} + 60:6) + 108-9 
Rhodium, Osmium, 

Iridium, Ruthenium Ozs. 57 9,690 392 31,360) + 587-7) + 223 +6 
Silver OF is acer olen Fine ozs.| 13,543,198 8,485,355] 18,581,439} 12,576,758) + 37-1] + 48-2 
LANCE tahoe ene Lbs. 53,089,356 2,471,310} 56,290,000 8,217,536} + 6-0} + 30-1 

Total voc $ — 49,343, 232 - 61,785, 707 -|}+ 25-2 


_ Nore.—According to a preliminary estimate, the mineral production in 1923 was $214,102,000.an 
increase of 12 p.c. over 1922. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1921 and 1922—concluded. 


Increase (+) or 


Products. we pe Decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Non-metallic. $ $ Bees Bc: 
Natmoliterrseiee cece. ¢ Tons 78 975 50 575] — 35-9) — 41-1 
Arsenic, white, and in 
OLOM Ae demos oe ce nas 1,491 233, 763 2,576 321,037) + 72°7| + 37°3 
ASHDESTOS is. coe tee doce eh 92,761 4,906, 230 163,706 5,552,723) + 76-4, + 13-1 
Barytes es 270 9,567 289 9,537) + 7-0) — 0:4 
CO} Siege’ 00h oe Ee 3 2,798 55,696 767 11,503} — 72-6) — 79-4 
Wosbee eee ani ace ff 15,057,498] 72,451,656) 15,157,431] 65,518,497) + 0-6) — 9-6 
Corundum:fos.o.s0 os. ss 403 55,965 - - - - 
WMeldapancrcccns. os see “ 29, 868 230,754 TN PHS 248,402) — 7-2) + 7-6 
Pluorspar scowls ce oes ce 5,519 136, 267 4,503 102,138} — 18-5) — 25-1 
Graphite sé 937 65, 862 597 81,353) — 36-3) — 52-4 
Grindstones........... “ 1,281 64, 067 1,605 43,742) — 21-6) — 31-8 
Gypsum... fae oe ef 386,550 1,785,538 559, 265 2,160,898) ++ 44-6) + 21-0. 
Magnestteissenc: hss € 3,730 81,320 2,849 76,294) — 23-7) — 6-2 
Magnesium sulphate. “ 2,029 39,506 1,021 24,107| — 49-7) — 39-0 
Manganese............ sf 68 3,400 73 2,044) + 7-3) — 39°9 
LOD CO eee ks << 702 70,063 3,349 152,263) ++ 377-0) + 117°3 
Mineral water......... Gals. 328, 273 21,716 221,433 14,220) — 32-6] — 34-6 
Natro-alunite.......... Tons 30 1,500 50 2,500} + 66-6} + 66-6 
Natural gas....... M cu. ft.! 14,077,601 4,594,164] 14,682,651 5,846,501) + 4-2) + 27-2 
Tron -Ox1d 8%... 5 sen 6 Tons 9,048 93,610 7,285 110,608) — 19-5) + 18-1 
Peat 08: Sek ee esian & 1,666 6, 664 3,000 14,500) + 80-0) + 117-5 
Petroleum crude...... Bbls 187,540 641,533 179,068 611,176} — 4-6| — 4-8 
(Phospliate mace. sees Tons 30 450 190 1,796) + 533-3] + 249-1 
FEV TULSA teen ene cs 32,173 116,326 18, 143 74,303) — 43-7| — 36-2 
Qaart7Z so wee ol ee. aie es 100,350 312,947 109, 947 208,598) + 9-5) — 33-4 
alte tweed. cen seas ss 164, 658 1, 673, 685 181,794 1,628,323} +- 10-4) — 2-8 
Sodium carbonate..... “ 197 14,775 202 3,027). + 2-5) — 79-6 
Sodium sulphate...... se 623 18, 850 504 11,980) — 19-2) — 36-5 
SIG. eee hiere acs sé 10,124 144,565 13,195 188,458} + 30-3) + 30-3 
SPTIDOLCC eee a ores es “ 341 11, 268 219 5,781) — 35-8) — 48-7 
Total......... $ - 87,842, 682 ~ | 82,976,794 -|- 5-6 
Structural Materials and : 
Clay Products. 
Cement, Portland and % 
Puzzolan see scdoss oe Bbls. 5,752,885| 14,195,143} 6,943,972] 15,438,481) + 20-7) + 8-7 
Clay products— 
Bricks, common.... No. | 22,438,243] 3,567,503) 294,919,113} 4,714,658) +- 33:7) + 32-1 
tS pressed..... s 80, 947,398 1,738,293] 90,577,826 1,889,549) + 11-8) + 5-8 
Bricks, nee build- 

ibs Ona ae a Sei oe 3,627,777 W278 4,892,504 448,674) + 34-8} -- 15-3 
Bricks, moulded and 

ornamental....... 1,995, 284 50,576] 41,851,765 865,664] + 1,997-5| + 1,611-6 
LAE SY tt Senet ee pe < 4,502,233 242,462 6,705, 127 251,776) + 48-9) + 3°8 
HATE ClAY: 05.12. oseneie.s Tons 2,931 29, 851 10,196 55,185) ++ 248-7) + 84-8 
Fire clay blocks.... $ - 91,685 - 67,588 = 26-3 
Fireproofing and hol- 

low porous blocks. “ - 452,296 = 542,611 ae 19-9 
PC AOlin een. at ess Tons 124 1, 888 1,197 17,866} + 865-3} + 846-3 
2 oon bape att No. - - 150, 813 5,972 = 

ottery from domes- 

RiCrClavenne hceat.: $ 231, 262 = 266,391 = Se 15-2 
Sewer pipe.......... No. -| 1,666,584 75,932 | 1,766,347 arilrais 5-9 
Architectural terra- 

ROM. SR si eae $ - 134, 193 - 188,789 pane a 4 
eDilendraiiee..s fcc. No. - 473,952| 14,730,963 407, 386 alles 14-1 

TG He Se aN eaten Bush 6, 879, 067 2,781,197 7,742,651 3,165,005) + 30-4) +. 13-8 
Sand and gravel........ Tons}. 11,574,862 2,537,249) 11,666,371 3,502,935} + ey sie 38-0 
Slatove ease manses fe - 22,325 1,899 14, 871 =|) 33-4 
rnrini te 8 ae ae Proce “e 319,398 937, 894 457,925 1,486,250) + 43-3 ae on 
Limestone............ «“ 3,322,024] 5,155,046] 3,152,124) 4,175,941) — 5-2) — ae 
Near blow: Meas .ss kd as 1,650 172,720 1,912 231, 894) ++ 15-8) + 34- 
Sandstone............. © 28,426 78,036 25,221 80.908] — 11-3) + 3-6 
Total......... $ -| 34,737,428 -| 39,534,741 | etatpatss 
Grand Total. $ - | 171,923,342 ~ | 184,297,242 all ate vA 


ce a eee 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, in calendar 
(‘'000’’ omitted). 


years 1921 and 1922. 


Due to Due to 

Actual | Value at | Actual Hae higher(+)|!axer Cr) 

Products. value | prices of value de OF | or lower mene i 

1922. 1921. 1921. fence —) anak: 
; Dee: tities. 
Metallic. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Cobalt, metallic and contained in oxide. . 1, 852 1,510 756 | + 1,096 | + 342) + 754 
{0} 0} U2) PRAIA te Oh OHOCE OO Toe 5,738 5,360 5,954 | — 216] + 378) — 594 
Oldies Ue See lee ce ri aeet en eee 26,116 26,116 19,149 | + 6,967 -—|+ 6,967 
Iron, pig, from Canadian ore............. 179 1,387 1,874 | — 1,695 | — 1,208 | — 487 
Iron ore, sold for export............e.00- 5 3 | + 2 Ser 2 
d 4,358 3,829 | + 1,989 | + 1,460; + 529 
6,159 6,753 | — 594 -|- 594 

47 38 | + 9 = S5 9 

35 21 | + 25 | + 11} + 14 
11,641 8,485 | + 4,092 | + 936) + 3,156 
1,394 25471 | + 747 «| +E 1,824 | = _ 1,077 
36 10 | + 21) — == 26 

58,048 | 49,343 | +12,443 | + 3,738 | + 8,705 

Arsenic, white and in ore................ 321 417 234/4+ 87/—-— 96/+ — 183 
Asbestosimeedi a: .ctnth os tana aan eee 5,553 8, 741 4,906 | + 647] — 3,188 | + 3,835 
Chromiters Serco oe ee one 12 15 56 | — 44] — - 41 
Coal ec Pee ihe ee ee EE: 65,518 72,932 72,452 | — 6,934} — 7,414] + 486 
Heldspar ceili nck cee ee ee eee 248 216 231 | + UWA 89) || 15 
Hliorspars tensa eee ee eee 102 102 136 | — 34 -j- 34 
Graphiter. So ticcas toh ee eee ee 31 57 66} — 35 | — 25.) — 9 
Grindstonestent sane eee A ee aa he 44 50 Cla i 20) GL 14 
Gypsum see a oe eee 2,161 1,403 1,786] -+- 375 | -— ) 758. | — 383 
76 59 sl} — 5} + ile [as 22 

24 19 39 | — 1} + 5a 20 

152 334 701+ 82}— 182] + 264 

10 10 10 = = = 

111 73 94) + 17 | + = 21 

5, 847 4,792 4,594 | + 1,253} + 1,055 | + 198 

611 611 642 | — 31 -|- 31 

74 65 116 | — 42) + Sain 51 

209 344 313) — - 104 — 185. 31 

1,628 1, 846 1,674 |} — 46; \o— 9 21 Salient 172 

188 188 144 | + 44 -j|+ 44 

57 85 134 | — CEN ee 7439 || 49 

82,977 92,359 87,842 | — 4,865 | — 9,382 | + 4,517 

Structural Materials and Clay Pro- 
ducts, 
Cement seortlandiaay-eeneaerecrndneeeee 15,438 17,082 14,195 | + 1,243 | — 1,644 | + 2,887 
Brick commons ysc.j no ace eee eee 4,715 4,691 8,568 | + 1,147} + 24} + 1,123 
Brick, DPLESSCUM pyc. cee Mates eae eee 1,840 1,945 1,738") + 102} — 105} + 207 
Brick, moulded and ornamental......... 866 1, 267 51} + 815}; — 401] + 1,216 
Fireproofing Safa eit Savas Merete ieee eee 543 346 452 | + 91} + 187} — 106 
Sewerpipe Le Rao Gh er eent ie orien 1,766 1,124 1,667 | + 99 | + 642) — 543 
ati Os cra seoery ese nt aie eters Bent 407 255 474 | — 67'| + 152] — 219 
Other:claygoreductss.setareen eo etieee 784 499 908 | — 124|+ 285} — 409 
LING sr hate rc iheiticin’s Gratste strtone pale setae cieleaaa 3,165 3,097 2,781 | + 884] + 68 | + 316 
Sand and MTAVEl j. caiasantmae en oe als ches ek 3,503 2,556 2,587 | + 966) + 947) + 19 
Otheriarticlés 2a... - eee eer eee 6,508 4,142 6,366 | + 142 | + 2,366 | — 2,994 
Total Structural Materials and 
Clay Products.......... $ 39,535 37,004 34,737 | + 4,798 | + 2,581 | + 2,267 
Grand Totals............. $ 184, 298 187, 411 +12,376 | — 3,113 | + 15,489 


171, 922 


a 
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Joe cy te pe Se ee eee 
Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. , 

The principal mineral producing province of Canada in 1922 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $65,866,029. British Columbia came second with a 
mineral production valued at $39,423,962. Alberta was third with $27,872,136 
and Nova Scotia ranked fourth with $25,923,499. Quebec was fifth with $17,646,529 
and New Brunswick, Manitoba, Yukon Territory and Saskatchewan followed in 
the order named, with productions of between one and three million dollars each. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1899 to 1922. 


oy New : British 
oie! es Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. bee ee Alberta. | Yukon. Colum- 
wick bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1899... 6, 817,274 420,227) 2,585,635} 9,819,557 17,108, 707 12,482,605 
1900. . 9,298,479 439,060} 3,292, 383)11, 258.099 23,452,330 16,680,526 . 
1901.. 7,770, 159 467,985} 3,759, 984113, 970,010 19,297,940 20,531, 833 
1902... .]10,686, 549 607,129) 3,743, 636)14, 619,091 16,127,400 17,448, 031 
1903... .]11,481,914 580,495} 3,585, 938/14, 160,033 14, 082,986 17, 899, 147 
1904... .}11, 212,746 559,913) 3,688, 482/12, 582, 843 12,713,613 19,325,174 
1905... .]11.507,047 559,035] 4,405, 975/18, 833, 292 11,387,642 22,386,008 
1906... .}12, 894.303 646,328] 5,242, 058/25, 111, 682 10,092,726 25, 299,600 
1907... .]14,532, 040 664,467] 6, 205, 553/30, 381, 638 898,775 533,251! 4,657,524| 3,335, 898/25. 656, 056 
1908... .|14, 487,108 579, 816} 6,372, 949/30, 623, 812 584,374 413,212} 5,122,505) 3,669, 296/23, 704,035 
1909... .]12,504, 810 657,035) 7,086, 265|37,374,577| 1,193,377 456,246] 6,047,447] 4,032,678|/22,479, 006 
1910... ./14, 195,730 581,942) 8,270, 136|/43,538,078| 1,500,359 498,122) 8,996,210| 4,764,474|24,478, 572 
1911... .115, 409, 397 612,830) 9,304, 717/42, 796, 162| 1,791,772 636,706) 6,662,673] 4,707,432121, 299,305 
1912... .|18, 922, 236 771, 004}11, 656, 998/51, 985, 876} 2,463,074] 1,165, 642)12,073,589| 5,933, 242/30, 076,635 
1913. ...]19,376, 183} 1, 102,613]13,475, 534/59, 167, 749] 2,214,496 881, 142)15, 054,046) 6,276, 737|28,086,312 
1914... .]17,584, 639] 1,014, 570)11, 836, 929|53, 034,677] 2,413,489 712, 313]12, 684, 234) 5,418, 185/24, 164,039 
1915... .{18, 088, 342 903, 467)11, 619, 275|61, 071, 287| 1,318,387 451,933} 9,909,347| 5,057, 708128, 689,425 
1916... .}20,042, 262) 1,118, 187)14, 406, 598/80, 461,323) 1,823,576 590, 473}13, 297,543] 5,491, 610/39.969, 962 
1917... ./21, 104,542] 1,435, 024/17, 400, 077|89, 066,600) 2,628, 264 860, 651}16, 527,535) 4, 482, 202/36, 141,926 
1918....|22,317,108| 2, 144,017)19, 605, 347/94, 694, 093} 3,120,600) 1,€19,781)23, 109,987) 2,355.631)/42, 935.333 
1919... .|23,445, 215) 1,770, 945/21, 267, 947|67,917,998) 2,868,378] 1,521, 964/21, 087,582) 1,940,934/34, 865, 427 
1920... ./34,130,017} 2,491, 787/28, 886, 214/81, 715, 808] 4,223,461) 1,837, 468/33, 586,456} 1,576, 726/39, 411, 728 
1921. ...]28,912,111) 1,901, 505}15, 157, 094/57, 356,651) 1,934,117} 1,114, 220/30, 562,229] 1,754, 955/33, 230,460 
1922... .125,923,499] 2,263, 69217, 646, 529165, 866,029! 2,258,9421 1,255, 470/27, 872, 136] 1,785,573|39, 423, 962 


Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 


5.—Mineral Production of Nova Scotia, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


1921. 1922. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ 

440 9,075 1,042 21,540 

25 16 86 58 

270 9,567 289 9,537 

5, 734, 928 Nets 5, 569, 072/24, 629,921 
16 - - 

183 6,990 102 3,692 

206, 831 511, 883 332,404 580, 148 

68 3,400 73 2,044 

2,638 23,269 5,053 54,666 

341 11,268 219 5,781 
25,914 6, 085 = a 

58,923 116, 602 87,955 119, 492 

- 431,789) = 496,620 

— (28,912,111 — 125,923,499 


1920. 
Products. 
| Quantity. | Value. 
Metallic. 
(OUGNs rena Rn ea nen fine oz 690 14, 263 
Silweraesasies dan ones ss = = 
Non-metallic. 
IBENG IG) SPOBE boc Onn eee Ore tons 751 22,983 
CLG RIN re 4 ae Gee Sait 6,429, 291)32, 238, 129 
LONG ys eee OG as enn ae - = = 
ATI UISTOHES = ..sa-% cote wets os Ss 211 8, 440 
GN DSHS ees eats heels s 260,661] 578,752 
IMANPANCKE ov. c cacn os cued sf 62 4,140 
UN eer oh atte raiacs) akaizss cele ates se 8,023 32,000 
PLT DOMES east cession erative & 260 8,600 
Structural Materials and Clay 
Products. 
RENTING rar icles” soe olotors cine. aasart a bush 201, 500 40,300 
PGHOM oe Soren oS cos ences & tons. - 420,175 
Mbher products: acess nsec $ - 226,121 
TROLAL eect ers $ — 134,130,017 


The total production of blast furnace pig-iron in Nova Scotia in 1920 was 332,493 tons, valued at $7,687,614; 
in 1921, it was 169,504 tons, valued at $3,633,516 and in 1922 the production was 135,261 tons, valued at 


$3,139,994. 


MIncludes railway ballast from P.E:I1., valued at $1, 433. 
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6.—Mineral Production of New Brunswick, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 
Products. - | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Non-metallic. 
Coal etal ie eee tons. 166,048 1,055, 286 187,192 920, 666 287,518 1,107,643 
Grindstones.......... rae 2,239 79,696 1,098 57,077 903 40, 050: 
Gipson ra voecee ss 49,405 428,183 54,030 360. 220 82,462 517,668 
Natural gas....... M. cu ft. 682, 502 130, 506 708, 743 139,375 753, 898 148, 040: 
Petrolenins...ccse- oe brl. 5,148 19,963 7,479 33,022 7,778 02,002, 
Structural materials. 
Clay products......... $ - 73,484 - 66, 600 - 75,425. 
Tame’. ye ase einer bush. 701, 859 365,030 562,447 203,084 560, 834 187, 895- 
SEONG 2 oeersers Meg catereset tons - 280, 167 15,125 97,290 12,027 104, 730 
Other products........ $ ~ 59,472 - 24,171 - 49,509: 
Total......... $ = 2,491, 787 - 1,901,505 ~ 2,263,692: 
7.—Mineral Production of Quebec, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
Products. a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 
Metallic. 
Copper sseie ekesen: lb. 880, 638 153,724 352,308 44,045 - - 
Golds upstate stance ee ozs. 955 19,742 635 13,127 - = 
Iron ore sold for export. tons 960 3,000 - - 526 1,410 
Crs Re ewe oe ok ee lb. 905, 472 80,949 595, 881 34,215 - - 
Molybdenite........... € ~ - - - ” - 
DUVeOLs saan sletevecistede ed ae ozs. 61,003 61,552 38,084 23,861 - - 
CANA Ss SO ete Oe Ib. 1,120, 200 85,931 - - - - 
Non-metallic. 
Asbestos and asbestic. tons 199,573 | 14,792,201 92,761 | 4,906,230 163, 706 5,552, 723 
Chromite. pmadasecer Ba 11,016 251,379 2,798 55, 696 767 11,503 
WeldsparHeaes aneettccwe ss 649 10,052 9,737 80, 180 12,472 127,826 
Graphitesnevosenes eer Ws 233 31,913 38 2,423 24 , 500: 
Ma ghesite joc... n-mtccewm case 18,378 512,756 2,927 74, 109 2,849 76,294 
Micarte athe ncsetem onus ee - 281,460 484 41,172 1,360 97,748 
Mineral water......... gal. 24,219 10,109 19,626 7,278 12,161 3,692 
nee OXIGeS parents tons 19,128 157,909 8, 879 92,765 7,282 110,488 
CAG sc icmeces ecislecsisievens os - - - - - - 
Phosphate.... nes - - 30 450 131 1,320. 
Pyrites..... Oe hy 14,817 44,451 1,986 10, 463 - - 
Quartz. ae eid 1,986 5,558 5,994 29, 824 10,994 53, 023. 
TAG isssccenissiatiee ness uy 150 1,050 - - 150 4,950: 
Structural Materials and 
Clay Products. 
Wement ee usenet bri. | 3,013,463 | 6,545,054 | 2,185,631 | 5,410,275 | 2,660,935 5,907,300 
Clay products.......... $ -— | 2,361,007 -| 1,742,872 - 2,476,370: 
Kaolin a dese acncne ate tons 683 15,022 124 1, 888 1,197 17, 866 
PATINO 2 yercia jee sale as os bush. | 2,108, 203 826,044 2,040,451 790,503 2,108,513 4 634, 157 
BlatOsnccr wie ean ats squares 1 14, 200 2 BPR AS: 1, 8995 14, 871 
DSULONG YW. ces pienstneeei nes ale tons ~ 2,189,325 719,499 1,662,641 987,355 2,342,316 
Other products........ $ = 431, 826 700, 6693 110, 752 - 12,582 
Total escent $ — | 28,886,214 — | 15,157,094 -| 17,647,939 


Nore.—In Quebec there is also an important production of aluminium from imported ores. 
11,532 squares and 240 tons of crushed material. 
2 415 squares and 2,232 tons of crushed material. 
3 Sand and gravel only in 1921. ; 
: is production of hydrated lime was 5,278 tons, valued at $55,642. 
ons. 
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8.—Mineral Production of Ontario, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
1920. 1921, 1922. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. 
Metallic. $ $ $ 
Cobalt, metallic and in 

OXGC) Chee aerate vives b 546,023 1,365, 058 251,986 755, 958 569,960 1, 852,370 
Coppers ocak ke oto tas 82,059,993 5,596,392 | 12,821,385 1,602,930 | 10,943,636 1,464,477 
Ya) be Sate, Cake ae tne _OZS. 564,995 | 11,679,483 708,213 | 14,640,062 1,000,340 20,678, 862 
Tron ore. sold for export. tons 6, 683 54, 266 48 242 - = 
Tron, pig, from Canadian 

ORCL riers tices le ain e 75, 869 2,066,997 56, 564 1, 873, 682 8,095 178,980 
reahisrton = sae, ciieu cioware lb 2,255,520 201, 643 8,312,493 190, 203 2,890,397 180, 216 
SN Slis(ed Ica Rie ay ee oo 61,335,706 | 24,534,282 | 19,293,060 6,752,571 | 17,597,123 6,158,993 
‘Blatinums. 7 cos crude ozs. 578 36,961 269 20,184 458 44,709 
Palladium......... ss 913 58,392 591 38, 267 724 47,060 
Rhodium, ruthenium, 

(OSMOUITOAG. veces « 513 31,815 57 9,690 391 31,280 
SlLVeL sean ie nas OZs 9,907, 626 9,996,795 9,761,607 6,116,087 | 10,811,903 7,300,305 
LAD COM aren ope sero e Fafcietea lb 13,950 1,070 - - - - 

Non-metallic. 

WMetinolitess .c.cs cesses tons 100 1,160 78 975 50 575 
Arsenious oxide........ < 1, 831 425,617 1,491 233,763 2,058 299,940 
Corundum oases... ee § 196 24,547 403 55,965 - - 

CLAS DAR sts as ctsseiessece/s aie se 07, 224 270, 843 20,115 150, 457 10, 842 120,576 
Wlgorspar syaccsejash.<siie & 3,758 68,475 116 1,744 284 3,905 
(Graphite tenes. EM 1,957 133, 704 899 63,439 573 29, 853 
CVDSUMOR erin assests s 74, 707 404, 162 84,790 433, 053 110, 227 621,668 

ACARI eRe Bs 1,466 94, 562 218 28,891 1,989 54,515 
Mineral water..... imp. gal. - 14,473 308, 647 14, 438 209, 072 10,528 
Natural gas........ M. cu ft. | 10,529,374 2,920,731 8,422,774 3,080, 130 8,060, 114 4,076, 296 
SR Fe teh eae cee tons 4,550 18,650 1,666 6, 664 3,000 14,500 
MRevrolenmas sere cca brl 180, 071 726, 286 172, 859 559,198 164, 732 526,316 
IPHOSPRALC= cee. asacie =< tons |e = = - 59 476 
IBV TOC rnc rc tress cciene 3 148, 652 618, 283 27,785 101,306 11, 233 39,763 
Quarta saseume ane 4 90,433 321, 063 72,068 220, 806 81,528 118, 054 
Raltane accel -alieeana. ss 206, 832 1,512, 724 161, 987 1,649, 626 176,741 1,573,657 
DELON ep err ee “ 75 2,625 - - - - 

ICHAT rite citric an aie's « 21,411 162,784 9,967 140,390 12, 854 178,728 

Structural Materials and 
Clay Products. 
Comment eave nooee brl. | 2,035,594 4,377, 814 2,723,071 6,424, 356 3,104,386 6,393, 566 
Clay products.......... $ — | 5,613,488 - | 5,183,125 - 6,944,218 

HNO s, mircete cor eee states bush.} 5,109,635 1,962,086 | 3,530,547 1,344,188 | 3,9389,9543} 1,311,5633 
Sand-lime brick....... no. | 30,664,720 451,175 - - - - 
LONG AaNyy ohvetierisaiease tons -| 4,035,478 | 2,716,080 4,167,582 2,317,265 2,969, 926 
Other products........ $ -| 1,931,924 -—| 1,496,7292 - 2,640, 154 

Wotalysccs. 55. $ — | 81,715,808 - | 57,356,651 - | 65,866,029 


1The total production of blast-furnace pig-iron in Ontario in 1920 was 749,068 tons, valued at $22,252,062; 
in 1921, 494,901 tons, valued at $11,856,352; and in 19£2 the production was 293,662 tons, valued at $6,493,513. 
2 Sand and gravel only in 1921 (6,273,173 tons). 
3 The production of hydrated lime was 36,408 tons, valued at $455,980. 
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9.—Mineral Production of Manitoba, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
Products. z ‘ 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value 
Metallic. $ $ $ 
Coppettearn qack senate lb 3,062,577 534, 604 - - - - 
0) (se See sos OZs 781 16,145 207 4,279 156 3,225 
Silver Gisevasse nosis sf 15,510 15,649 33 20 20 14 
Non-metallic. 
Gypsum, calcined...... tons 44,371 487, 894 40, 859 480, 282 34,072 440,914 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft 200 60 200 60 200 60 
Structural Materials and 
Clay Products. 
Clay products.......... $ - 206, 764 - 208,982 - 210,740 
Ibi pan’ ahh cinehinnc bush. 605, 399 210, 984 413, 283 136,375 382, 184 163,799 
Sand-lime brick!....... No.| 10,278, 802 197,734 - - - - 
Stones econ en nace tons - 374, 286 16, 868 56, 666 34,359 106, 638 
Other products........ $ - 2,179,341 - 1, 047, 453 - 1,333, 552 
Totaloen sec cce $ - 4, 223,461 a 1,934,117 - 2,258,942 
10.—Mineral Production of Saskatchewan, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | _ Value. 
Non-metallic. ; $ $ 8 
Coleen vernon tons 343,475 819,320 335, 632 823,180 382,437 802,053 
Magnesium sulphate.... “ 2 103 2 120 - - 
Salitsivatwoatesincs oc - - 33 790 - - 
Sodium sulphate....... “ 811 19,496 624 18, 850 ~504 11,980 
Structural Materials and 
_ Clay Products. 
Clay products.......... $ - 471,448 - 166, 244 - 134, 704 
Sand-lime brick1....... No.} 2,258,500 35, 383 - - - - 
Other products........ $ - 491,718 - 105,036 - 306,733 
Total. gc. :s<- $ -| 1,837,468 -| 1,114,220 - 1,255,470 
11.—Mineral Production of Alberta, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Metallic. J $ $ $ 
Gold, alluvial.......... ozs. - - 49 1,013 - = 
Non-metallic. 
Coal. 2itiert eae tons| 6,833,500 | 29,849,608 | 5,909,217 | 27,246,514 | 5,990,911 | 24,351,913 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.| 5,633,442 1,181,345 4,945, 884 1,374,599 5, 867,459 1,622,105 
Petroleum ce... ees e bri. 11,032 75,986 7, 203 49,313 5,608 52,128 
Structural Materials and 3 
Clay Products. 
Clay products.......... 3 = 786,430 - 710,477 - 700, 063 
IMC. ee cores cane bush 139, 433 72,477 107,083 48,332 130,627 71,328 
Sand-lime brick!,...... no 2,257,000 40, 626 - - ~ - 
Stonerar ne ae eniteeaee tons - 4,415 2,962 ~ 13,750 554 7,300 
Other products........ $ - | 1,575,569 -| 1,118,231 = 1,067,299 
Total? ceocacen $ — | 33,586, 456 - | 30,562, 229 ~ | 27,872,136 


1Sand-lime brick not included under Mineral Production in 1921 and 1922. 
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ll sss 
12.—Mineral Production of British Columbia, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
OO EE 


1920. 1921. 1922. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Metallic. $ $ $ 
(COnper er dase <clorecicie Ibs.| 45,319,771 7,911,019 | 34,447,127 4,306,580 | 31,936,182 4,273,700 
GoldsHer Ass yds. ozs. 124,808 | 2,580,010 150,792 3,117,147 207,370 4,286,718 
Tron ore sold for export. tons 1,212 7,272 1,010 3,030 1,255 3,528 
Loos Wa bes ote os eee lbs. | 32,792,725 2,931,670 | 60,298,603 3,462,346 | 87,093, 266 5, 480, 265 
IPA P aU ose ee elas cic ozs. A 719 23 1,726 12 1,154 
BilVeriatoviasnsc ets s ee 3,327,028 3,356,971 3,350, 357 2,099, 133 7,150,937 4,828,384 
Vis se ae ene enee Ibs. | 38,729, 762 2,970,960 | 53,089,356 2,471,310 | 56,290,000 3,217,536 
Non-metallic. 
ATgenIG F< .aiacasinn « tons 628 22,231 ad = {hs 518 21,097 
: Ofer ah ea ee Gd 2,858,877 | 16,726,950 2,890,291 | 15,676,774 2,927,033 14,622,317 
Bluorepars:v.: escc ets sé 7,477 171,971 5,403 134, 523 4,219 98, 233 
Gy peumtee nek. ieee: s - - 40 100 100 500 
Manganese............. - 587 6, 889 - - - - 
Magnesium sulphate... “ 1,945 39, 783 2,027 39,386 1,021 24,017 
Magnesite sincscseece sce se ~ = 803 7,211 - - 
Mineral water.......... gals. = = = = = = 
Natro-alunite ......... tons - - 30 1,500 50 2,500 
@sides' (iron). s...6-: se - - 169 845 3 120 
PNritesue Pees costes e 11,275 56,376 3,597 4,557 6,908 34,540 
Oar Ate yee oc ae ke ss 35, 876 141, 200 22, 288 62,317 17,425 37,521 
Sodium carbonate..... ss - - 19% 14,775 202 3,027 
PAIC Sess A seijeu.ace ge 110 3,100 167 4,175 191 4,780 


Structural Materials and 
Clay Products. 


Clay products......... $ - 596, 172 - 415, 869 - 447,452 
Timer ye ase hawt bush. 561,305 841,632 199,341 252,630 433, 7162 254,320 
DUOUC ant ye See tons - 276, 505 142,041 229,165 197,670 324,591 
‘Other products...... . $ - 1, 270, 298 - 925,361 - 1,507,662 

Total een s,s $ - | 39,411,728 - | 33,230, 460 ~ 39, 423, 962 


1 Smelter recoveries of copper. 
2 The production of hydrated lime in addition was 2,909 tons, valued at $30, 321, 


13.—Mineral Production of Yukon, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 
Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Metallic. $ $ $ 
AD ORDODeR Leas setels os. Ibs. 277,712 48,478 = = re = 
MSO eet ck ca hncte ozs. 72,778 | 1,504,455 65,994 4 1,364,217 54,456 1,125,705 
SIV ern: Citeee Seer S 19,190 19, 363 393, 092 246, 288 663,493 447,997 
UTE nya eR ee een lbs. - - 2,472,615 141,978 3,323, 508 207,221 

Non-metallic. 
MOND ted Fork eres tons 763 4,430 233 2,472 465 4,650 
IPOLAL hac fine $ - | 1,576,762 - | 1,754,955 - 1,785,573 
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2.—Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Gold. s 


Canada has been a gold producing country for over 60 years. The discovery 
of gold in paying quantities was an epoch-making event in the history of British 
Columbia. In the late fifties, placer gold was discovered along the Thompson river, 
and in 1858 the famous Fraser river rush took place, attracting the attention of 
the mining world to British Columbia. The extraordinarily rich deposits of Wil- 
liams and Lightning creeks in the Cariboo district were discovered in 1860, and 
three years later the area had a record production of placer gold valued at $4,000,000. 
In the northern part of the province, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was 
discovered in 1892. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and bar mining 
on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit between 1881 
and 1886. Ten years later rich discoveries were made in creeks of the Klondike 
river, a right bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson City; and 
one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The richest streams 
in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, the Eldorado. 

Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after the discovery, 
gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; a steady, 
though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 

Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings county, no permanent 
gold industry was established in Ontario until recent years. Gold has been found 
and worked at many points in Ontario from the Lake of the Woods in the west to 
the Hastings district in the east, a distance of roughly 650 miles. The gold pro- 
duction of the province during the last decade has increased greatly, the Porcupine 
area having been the principal producer since 1912. 

. Gold production in Canada attained its maximum in 1900, when the Yukon 

production reached its highest point, and 1,350,057 ounces of fine gold were pro- 
duced. For the provinces the years in which the greatest yields were obtained were 
as follows:—Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1881; Ontario, 1922; Alberta, 1896; 
and British Columbia, 1913. The quantity and value of gold produced in Canada 
is given for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 14 and 15. 


14.— Quantity of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1922. 


Years. ae Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Beal tay Renee _ Total. 


Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. | Oz. fine. 


WN emaneie souueonS 7,781 613 2,062 = 10 | 238,496 | 224,197 473,159 
cp anpans coos: 4,385 642 86,523 = 73 | 251,815 | 268,447 611, 885 
IMG ee adomceocedh es 2,174 701 | 219,801 oe -— | 297,459 | 282,838 802,973 
1) es ROP OP OS one 2,904 1,299 | 268,264 = 48 | 252,730 | 247,940 773,178 
DONS matacee setters 6,636 1,099 | 406,577 = 195 | 273,376 | 280,173 918,956 
OIG eet ei ee 4,562 1,034 | 492,481 = 82 | 219,633 | 212,700 930,492 
Uist omcomnocuce. 2,210 1,511 | 423,261 440 -— | 133,742 | 177,667 738, 834 
NOUS are ien sietece 1,176 1,939 | 411,976 1,926 27 | 186,163 | 102,474 699, 681 
US Osman aneanonaces 850 1,470 | 505,739 724 24} 167,252 90,705 766, 764 
L020 Seamer clears teretctel= 696 955 | 564,995 781 -—| 124,808 72,778 765,007 
LOTT eostebiie ss 439 635 | 708,213 207 49 | 150,792 65,994 926,329 
O22 civ orssaidte ore 315055 1,042 - {1,000,340 156 -| 207,370 54,456 | 1,263,364 


Nore.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 
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15.— Value of Gold produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-1922. 


Nova . . British Yukon 
Years. Saotia. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Columbia. |Territory. Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 Mn ES Seeorian eeecr 160, 854 12,672 42,625 = 207] 4,930,145) 4,634,574] 9,781,077 
Nha Ad 2 he eel ter es 90. 658 13,270] 1,788,596 = 1,509} 5,205,485) 5,549, 296/12, 648, 794 
1913 eee te 44,935 14,491] 4,543,690 - — | 6,149,027) 5,846, 780/16,598, 923 
LOT AS Rese ee cic arses a 60,031 26,708} 5,545,509 - 992) 5,224,393] 5,125,374/15, 983, 007 
ISIS Rey kaso: 137,180 22,720) 8,404,693 - 4,026] 5,651,184] 4,758,098/18,977,901 
LOUGH arte acest ss 94,305 21,375)10, 180, 485 - 1,695} 4,540,216} 4,396, 900]19, 234,976 
Ue os Seer anes 45, 685 31,235] 8,749,581 9,095 = | 2,764,693] 3,672, 703/15, 272,992 
OUR ee tress ots aycrsicis 24,310 40,083} 8,516, 299 139, 638 558] 3,624,476] 2,118,325)14, 463, 689 
MONG eee as nics ace 17,571 36, 388)10, 454, 553 14, 966 500) 3,457,406} 1,875, 039}15, 850, 423 
1 eee Sa eh enter 14, 263 19, 742/11, 679, 483 16, 145 — | 2,580,010) 1,504, 455)15, 814, 098 
LOOT eRRE esa tronic 9,075 13, 127/14, 640, 062 4,279 1,013} 3,117,147] 1,364, 217/19, 148, 920 
1 yan STIR GSE ROSES 21,546 — |20, 678, 862 8,225 — | 4,286,718) 1,125,705|?6, 116,050 


Norz.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


With the exception of the years 1891 and 1893, when its output was surpassed 
by that of Nova Scotia, British Columbia maintained its position as the chief gold- 
producer for a period of thirty-nine years, or up to 1897, when its production was 
outstripped by that of the Yukon. The latter district held first place until 1907, 
when British Columbia regained the first rank. During the next seven years British 
Columbia continued to lead with the exception of 1912, when the Yukon was again 
in the ascendancy. With the development of the Porcupine and contiguous areas, 
Ontario passed the other provinces and mining districts in 1914 and still holds the 
first place, so far as the production of gold is concerned. 


Ontario.—In spite of the discovery of gold in various parts of the province, the 
production of the metal was comparatively small until 1912, when the first per- 
manent camp was established in the Porcupine area. The total recorded production 
of gold in Ontario for the period 1887-1912 was 210,040 fine ounces, of which more 
than 40 per cent was obtained in the year 1912. The production rose from 219,801 
fine ounces in 1918 to 492,481 fine ounces in 1916, but fell during the next two years, 
owing to scarcity of labour. The yield rose to 1,000,340 fine ounces in 1922 and: 
preliminary figures for later months indicate that production has been well main- 
tained. 

Porcupine Area.—The Porcupine district, the most important gold mining 
area of Canada, lies about 150 miles northwest of Cobalt, the present productive 
portion being limited to the township of Tisdale with an area six miles square. 

The gold deposits seem to be generically related to the porphyries which have 
intruded the older Keewatin greenstones and also the Timiskaming sediments. 
Rocks of these series are widely distributed throughout the Porcupine district and. 
it is in them that the gold bearing deposits are found. The theory of deposition is 
that the intrusion of porphyry fissured the older rocks and opened a way for the 
circulation of the mineral-bearing siliceous solution which filled the fissures. The 
use of this theory in guiding the search for new ore bodies has been attended with 
great success. 

The ore bodies themselves are generally lens-shaped fissures filled with quartz 
veinlets and other highly siliceous matter. Iron pyrite is always present. Mineral- 
ized schist on the walls of the veins invariably carries gold values, and as much of 
this as it is profitable to work is broken down. The irregularity of the ore bodies: 
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requires a tremendous amount of sampling before breaking ore. The lenses are of 
irregular shape, varying from only a few feet in length and width to hundreds of 
feet in length and as much as 30 or 40 feet in breadth. There are also irregular 
dome-like masses of quartz which are roughly elliptical or oval in surface outline. 

Ordinarily from 95 to 97 p.c. of the gold in the ores mined at the Porcupine 
field is extracted chemically by dissolving it in a weak solution of sodium cyanide, 
the details of the process varying at the different mines. There are five steps in the 
eyanide process which are briefly as follows: (1) reducing the ore to a size where 
the gold particles are freed from enclosing rock, carried to a point where the ore is 
ground about as fine as cement, (2) dissolving the gold in sodium cyanide solution, 
(3) separating the solution containing the dissolved gold from the impoverished ore, 
(4) precipitation of gold from solution by zinc dust, and (5) refining of the precipi- 
tates. . 

The reduction of the ore at the Hollinger is performed in four steps: (1) crushing 
in gyratories, (2) further reduction in rolls to a size of 1”, (8) further reduction in 
stamps or ball or rod mills, (4) final grinding in tube mills. There are at present 
200 stamps, 1 ball mill, 1 rod mill and 24 tube mills in operation. The tonnage 
treated daily is 4,500 tons. Danish flint pebbles are used in the tube mills for fine 
grinding, but recent experiments are iikely to lead to the use of balls instead of 
pebbles. At the Hollinger, Dome and McIntyre mines, the zinc precipitates are 
refined before being sent to the Mint at Ottawa. 

Kirkland Lake—Of the other gold-producing localities, Kirkland lake in Timis- 
kaming district has been the most important. The first gold discovery in the 
vicinity of Kirkland lake was made in 1911 on a claim now forming part of the 
Wright-Hargreaves mine. The geological formation is similar, as regards age relation- 
ship, to that of the Porcupine district. The rocks are pre-Cambrian, the Keewatin 
predominating. Unlike the Porcupine, most of the productive veins are found 

within the porphyry, which is of a syenitic variety. Three principal zones of 
mineralization have been indicated by exploration: (1) the main or central zone, 
which runs in a north-easterly direction along the southern expanse of the lake, © 
and along which a group of important mines is being developed over a length of 
2% miles and a width of half a mile; (2) a southerly zone which lies about three- 
quarters of a mile to the south; and (3) a northerly zone known as the Goodfish 
Lake gold area. 


British Columbia.—The production of gold in British Columbia has varied 
considerably at different periods. Rapid increases took place between 1858 and 
1863, when 189,318 fine ounces were won by placer mining. Thereafter a decline 
occurred until 1893, when a low level of 18,360 fine ounces was reached. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine 
ounces. With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine ounces in 1918, 
the record of 1902 has not been equalled. Recent developments including the 
increase of 17.8 p.c. in the production of 1922 over that of 1921 indicate more 
favourable conditions in the gold mining industry of the province. Though the 
bulk of the gold obtained in the Cordilleran region has been derived from the placer 
deposits of the central portion of the region from the Klondike on the north almost 
to the international boundary on the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 
fine ounces between 1913 and 1921, was obtained by lode mining, largely of the 
copper-gold ores of the Rossland and Yale-boundary districts. The metals recovered 
from the Rossland ores are gold, silver and copper, with gold the most important. 
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The gold content of the ore mined has remained fairly constant since 1907 at 0.44 
ounces per ton. The more important mines, including the Le Roi Centre Star group, 
are directly owned or controlled by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company. 
The boundary district is characterized by the occurrence in enormous masses of 
low grade copper-sulphide ore with small values of gold. The output of lode gold 
in the Cassiar district is mainly obtained from the Surf Inlet mine; and the Premier 
* mine in the Salmon River section, which recently joined the list of shippers, was in 
1922 the most important producer in British Columbia. 


World’s Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold .mining 
industry since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference to four 
successive periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual 
production averaged nearly .34 million fine ounces. The placer mining of Brazil 
and Colombia swelled the average output of the last sixty years of the period to 
about .66 million ounces per year. 

The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
records of the next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, the country retaining first 
rank among the world’s producers until 1837. The annual average production 
during the period was 5.66 million ounces. 

The third period extending from 1841 to 1890 was characterized by the remark- 
able discovery of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. 
The annual average during the fifty years was 4.94 million ounces. For the first 
decade the average was 1.7 million ounces and for the second 6.4 million, while 
the last decade shaded off to 5.1 million. The production of the period was con- 
tributed chiefly by the United States, Australia and Russia. 

In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding, 
features were the entry of South Africa, an important and then the leading pro- 
ducer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold producing: 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 6.3 
million fine ounces in 1891, and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a 
maximum of 22.7 million ounces were produced. The activity in many of the 
large gold-fields having declined after 1915, a decreasing output was recorded for 
each year between 1915 and 1921, the production of the latter year being nearly 
16 million ounces. The Anglo-Boer war caused the only serious recession in the 
output of South Africa between 1888 and 1916, when the record yield of nearly 
9.3 million fine ounces was obtained, this representing 42.3 p.c. of the world’s 
total production of gold in that year. The output in 1921 was slightly in excess of 
9 million ounces, forming 56.6 p.c. of the world’s production. 

The yield of gold in the United States is derived from placer mining, gold 
quartz mining and milling, and recoveries at copper and other base metal refineries. 
The maximum output was attained in 1915, when 4.89 million ounces were pro- 
duced, the output in 1921 dropping to 2.42 million ounces, owing chiefly to the 
fact that the price of gold in the country remained fixed throughout the period 
while higher operating costs obtained. 

Canada occupied in 1921, the third place among the world’s gold producers, 
the output being 926,329 fine ounces or 5.8 p.c. of the total production of the year. 
The same relative position was retained in 1922, and the percentage, according to 
preliminary estimates, increased to 8.2, the Canadian production being 1,263,364 
fine ounces as compared with the world estimate of 15,364,650 fine ounces. 

For detailed statistics of the gold production of the world for 1920 and 1921, 
see Table 16 of this section. 
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16.—Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for calendar 
years 1920 and 1921. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Countries. 


‘ 1920. 


1921. 


‘North America— 
Onited States... 


‘Central American 
States and West 
Indies ne, eens 


South America— 
Argentina........ 


Uruguay......... 
Venezuela....... 


HYANnCOs en eee 
Germany........ 


Turkey.. Radnor 


-Australasia— 

New South 
Walesmiaacnass 
Northern Terri- 
OLY: ees eres 
Queensland...... 
South Australia . 
ViCtOriaw.. cals ve 
West Australia... 
New Zealand.... 


2,476, 166/51, 186,900 
766, 913}15, 853, 499 
738, 485/15, 265, 850 


3,981, 564/82, 306, 249 


Silver. 


fine oz, 


$ 


55,361, 573/56, 435,587) 2,422,006/50, 067.307/53, 052, 441/33, 485, 109 


12,793, 541/13, 041,736 
66, 662, 253/67, 955, 501 


145,125) 3,000,000 


4,837} 100,000 
242 5,000 
125,775) 2,600,000 
43,538) 900,000 
280,575) 5,800,000 
36,481) 750,000 
9,675] 200,000 
12,506} 258,522 
43,538) 900,000 
62,757) 1,297,302 
21 440 
18,839} 389,436 


638, 584| 13,200, 700 


2,700,000) 2,752,380 


30,000 
2,200,000 
30,000 
2,604, 456 
480,000 
35, 000 


8,000 
9,196, 282 
00 


30,582 
2,242,680 
30,582 
2,654, 982 
489,312 
385,679 


8,155 
9,374, 690 


926, 329|19, 148, 920)13,543,198] 8,485,355 
688, 846] 14, 239, 711)64, 513, 540/40, 719,011 


134,817,367 |137,432,824| 4,037, 181/83, 455, 938/131,109,179/82, 689,475 


120,937 


2,500,000) 2,000,000} 1,262,340 


181, 106 


13,985 
680, 069 
321,500 

3,305,020 

76,356 
220,935 
297, 452 
323,172 


50,000 
2,956,546 
11,574 
100 , 000 
15,000 


8,371, 609 


14,256 
693, 262 
327,737 

3,369,138 

77, 837 
225, 220 
803, 223 
329,442 


50,970 
3,013,903 
11,799 
101,940 
15,291 


8,534, 018 


8,761 
4,437 91,715 
32 661 
514 10,625 
725 15, 000 
57,225) 1,182,945 
225 4,651 
3,215 66, 460 
75,134) 1,553,163 
48,907} 1,010,997 
751 15,525 
115, 230}. 2,382,016 
1,697 35.080 


168,979) 3,493,106 
617, 842/12, 771,928 
124,375] 2,571,055 
6,246} 129,116 
11,751} 242,915 


1,195, 821 


274,235 
1,005 
6,231 

130,692 

453,567 

623,359 


1,219,020 


279,555 
1,025 
6,352 

133, 227 

462,366 

635, 452 


3,628 75,000 25,000 15,779 
290 6,000) 2,400,000} 1,514,808 
134,482) 2,780,000 33,000 20, 829 
38,700} 800,000} 2,200,000) 1,388,574 
290,250) 6,000,000} 500,000} 315,585 
87,710) 779,536 40,000 25, 247 
12,828) 265,178 
12,094} 250,000 9,000 5,680 
48,375) 1,000,000 
77,385) 1,599,690) 9,853,910) 6,219,493 
339 7,000 2,000 1,262 
11,215} 231, 834 2,700 1,704 
667, 296/13, 794, 238/15, 065,610) 9,508, 961 
= = 15,000 9,468 
11,413) 235,927) 703,056} 443,748 
- - 321,500) 202,921 
4,501 93,044} 3,375,750) 2,130,672 
= = 11,317 7,142 
482 9,964; 192,900) 121,753 
484 10,009} 199,330) 125,811 
- = 323,172] 203,977 
45,000} 930,232 40,000 25, 247 
= - | 2,679,349] 1,691,124 
193 3,988 13,342 8,421 
= = 100,000 63,117 
3,986 82,410 15,946 10,065 
66,059) 1,365,565) 7,990,662) 5,043, 466 
51,173] 1,057,840} 8,326,006) 5,255,125 
490 10,129 = - 
40,376} 834,646) 195,328) 123,285 
2,678 54,326 1,449 915 
104,512} 2,160,455 5, 204 3,285 
664, 950}13,745,736) 116,151 73,314 
124,375) 2,571,055) 453,567) 286,278 
5,340} 110,388) 348,658) 220,062 
9,289) _ 192.021 ~ = 
5, 962, 261 
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16.— Quantity and Value of the World’s Production of Gold and Silver for calendar 
years 1920 and 192i1—concluded. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


“1920. 1921. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
ie fine oz. $ fine oz. $ fine oz. $ fine oz, $ 

sia— 
British India.... 499,068/10,316,651| 2,870,595) 2,926,285) 470,000) 9,715,762) 3,827,904] 2,416,058 
Glainawie Peek 125,000} 2,583,979 50,000 50,970 109,000): 2,067,183 40.000 25,247 
Chosen (Korea). 76,000) 1,571,059 1,200 1, 228 75,000) 1,550,388 1,000 631 
East Indies— 

British. see. 29,025} 600,000 - - 24,188} 500,000 - = 

Watch eee es 90,920) 1,879,483} 1,027,982] 1,047,874 94,168} 1,946,625} 1,021,994) 645,052 
Federated Malay 

States:-c. sees. 12,853) 265,695 - - 13,386] 276,719 - = 
Indo-China...... 160 3,307 = = 160 3,307 = = 
Japan eere ire. 248,181} 5,130,357) 4,892,380) 4,987,292) 229,671) 4,747,721) 3,993,981] 2,520,881 
Sarawak......... 16,353 338, 047 5,179 5,279 17,091 353, 302 3,437 2,169 
Taiwan (For- 

WNOSH) ease as 13,500] 279,070 20,000 20,388 12,000} 248,062 15,000 9,468 

Total. 5...00064 1,111, 060|22, 967,648} 8,867,286) 9,039,311) 1,035, 664/21, 409,069) 8,903,216) 5,619,506 

Africa— 

Algeria ce: ss eeice. ~ - 150,000} 152,910 18,936] 391,442) 150,000 94,675 
Belgian Congo... 96,804! 2,001,116 10,673 10, 881 65,715) 1,358, 450 5,819 3,673 


Africa— 
Gold Coast 
Ashanti and 
Nigeria...... 230,948] 4,774,119 - - 203,599] 4,208,765 - - 
Egypt and 
Abyssinia 14, 232 294, 202 304 310 1,451 30,000 - =- 
Birity ears ye en 579 11,969 - - 484 10,000 - - 
French West 
Africa— 
Guinea, Sene- 
gal and Ivory 
Cosstarre..: 4,838) 100,000 - - 4,838! 100,000 - - 
Madagascar..... 16,686] 344,930 13, 824 14,093 14,660} 303,049 12, 860 8,117 
Portuguese 
EasteAfrica.... 7,256} 150,000 700 713 6,015} 124,341 502 317 
Rhodesia— 
Nortkern...... 569 11,762 5, 883 5,997 1,383 28,589 8,867 5,597 
Southern...... 552,498]11,421,147) 158,982) 162,066]  585,525)12,103,876) 152,989 96,562 
Transvaal, Cape 
Colony and 
Natalicimasncce 8,331, 651/172,230,512} 891,304) 908,595] 8,128,7221168,035,597| 830,339) 524,085 
Wotals gs. 9, 256, 061/191,339,757| 1,231,670) 1,255,565) 9,031, 328/186,694,109/1, 161,376 133,026 
Total for the 
Worlds ec 16,303, 366'337,019,255 173,260,580! 176,621,835/15,961, 598'329,955,515/675,676,506| 110.819, 035 


2.—Silver. 


The annual production of silver in Canada from 1887 to 1894 was less than one 
million ounces. As a result chiefly of the discovery of the silver-lead ores of British 
Columbia, it ranged between three and four million ounces from 1895 to 1903. 
In the latter year silver mining commenced on a small scale in the Cobalt area of 
Ontario, the output of which rose rapidly to more than 31,500,000 ounces in 1911. 
In spite of the falling off in the output since that time, Canada still retains its place 
as the third largest producer of silver in the world. 

The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the rich silver-cobalt 
ores of northern Ontario and the silver-lead mines of British Columbia. The phen- 
omenal development of the silver district of Cobalt and Gowganda placed the 
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region in the first position among the silver camps of the world. An important 
addition to the output is contributed by the gold-copper ores of British Columbia. 
A certain amount was also produced until recently by the copper sulphur ores of 
Quebec. The Yukon has been a steady producer of silver since 1899; its total 
output until December, 1922, was reported as 3,822,187 ounces. 

Ontario.—Port Arthur.—The silver mines of the Lake Superior district, while 
no longer worked on a large scale, were at one time the centre of much activity. 
The most famous mine, known as the Silver Islet, was abandoned in 1884 after 
$3,250,000 of silver had been extracted. The district produced silver from 1868 
until 1903, when the last mine closed down. Periodical attempts to find new ore- 
bodies have not met with much success, although some ore was shipped from the 
district in 1922. 

Cobalt.—The silver- bearing veins of Cobalt, lying about 100 miles north of 
North Bay, were discovered in 1903. The maximum production of the camp was © 
reached in 1911, when 31,507,791 ounces were reported. The output dropped to 
8,279,320 ounces in 1921, when the principal producers were as follows:—Nipissing 
(3,012,614 ounces), O’Brien (1,408,890 ounces), Coniagas (1,301,860 ounces), 
Mining Corporation (896,637 ounces) and La Rose (658,423 ounces). Most of the 
ore in the Cobalt area has come from veins or parts of veins that originally lay 
beneath the diabase sill or in the footwall. Merchantable ore has not been found 
at as great a distance beneath the sill as above it and unfortunately, little of 
the hanging wall remains, erosive agencies having removed it together with much of 
the sill and the footwall. The exploration of the lower contact of the diabase 
sill, undertaken by the Colonial and Coniagas companies in 1923, may have import- 
ant results, since the sill extends over a large area. 

Gowganda.—Silver was discovered in 1908 near Miller, Calcite and Gowganda 
lakes in the vicinity of the village of Gowganda, 56 miles to the northwest of Cobalt. 
_ The greatest production was in 1917, when 1,064,635 ounces were reported, and 

the total quantities shipped from 1908 to 1920 were 5,877,592 ounces. The produc- 
tion of silver in the Gowganda area has been chiefly from veins in the diabase and, as 
far as can be judged at present, mostly from the upper part of the sill where it has 
been exposed by erosion of the underlying rocks, and also where it dips gently under 
the underlying rocks as at the Miller Lake O’Brien mine. On the Castle property, 
worked by the Trethewey Mining Company, the Keewatin over-lies the diabase 
sill, which is exposed 100 feet west of the silver-bearing vein. 

South Lorrain.—-The success of the Keeley mine, which is now being developed 
by an English company, has tended to renew general interest in South Lorrain. 
The area first attracted attention in 1907, when native silver was discovered on a 
claim since known as the Keeley mine, and the Wettlaufer in a few years produced 
more than 3,000,000 ounces of silver. 

British Columbia.—Until recently, about 75 p.c. of the metal produced in 
the province came from the silver-lead-zinc ores of the East and West Kootenay 
districts. The remainder was chiefly derived from the copper-gold ores of the Ross- 
land, Boundary and Southern Coast districts as well as from the Premier gold mine, 
near Stewart and the Dolly Varden silver mine at Alice Arm. The Slocan division 
was by far the largest producer of silver in British Columbia from 1913 to 1920, 
accounting for nearly 47 p.c. of the total shipments. The total silver yield of the 
Premier mine in 1921 was 1,200,000 ounces, which was increased to more than 
4,000,000 ounces in 1922, while the Dolly Varden mine produced 831,638 ounces 
in 1920 and 45,647 ounces m the following year. 
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Yukon Territory.—Production in the Yukon has been obtained chiefly from 
the gold bullion won by the mining of alluvial deposits. Shipments of high grade 
silver-lead ores from the Silver King property in the Mayo district accounted for 
the increase of production from lode mines in 1915 to 1918. The output of the 
Keno Hill mine of the same district swelled the production in 1921. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
at about 175,676,506 fine ounces for 1921, which is a considerable decline from the 
pre-war average of 1913, given as 208,690,446 fine ounces. The silver production 
of Canada in 1922 was 18,581,439 fine ounces, as contrasted with 206,113,246 fine 
ounces, a preliminary estimate of the world’s output for 1922. For the quantity and 
value of the world’s production in 1921, see Table 16 of this section. 

Statistics of the quantity and value of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1887 in Table 17, while statistics of the quantity and value produced 
in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in Table 18. 


17.—Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1887-1922. 
Years. Oz. Value. Years. Oz. Value. Years. Oz. Value. 
$ $ $ 
188725... 355, 083 347,271} 1899..... 3,411, 644 2,032,658] 1911..... 32,559,044) 17,355,272 
L888. cicc34 437, 232 410,998}) 1900..... 4,468, 225 2,740,362|| 1912..... 31,955,560} 19,440,165 
18892 Dose 383,318 358, 785]| 1901..... 5,539,192 3,265,354] 1913..... 31,845,803} 19,040,924 
1890.25 ..s). 400,687 419,118] 1902..... 4,291,317 2,238,351)/ 1914..... 28,449,821} 15,593,631 
ASOT ce 414,523 409, 549]} 1903..... 3,198,581 1,709,642) 1915..... 26,625,960) 13,228,842 
1802 es vo. 310,651 272,130) 1904..... 3,577,526 2,047,095)/ 1916..... 25,459,741) 16,717,121 
1 SOS eS es - 330, 128]} 1905..... 6,000,023 3,621, 133] 1917... .. 22,221,274; 18,091,895 
L804e3 ve. 847,697 534,049]/ 1906..... 8, 473.379 5,659,455] 1918..... 21,383,979] 20,693,704 
SOO ceeeee 1,578,275} 1,030, 299]} 1907..... 12,779,799 8,348, 659] 1919..... 16,020,657] 17,802,474 
L896 no cece 3,: 05,343) 2,149,503)/ 1908..... 22,106,233} 11,686,239} 1920..... 13,330,357] 13,450,330 
1897.......| 5,558,456] 3,323,395) 1909..:..] 27,529,473) 14,178,504) 1921..... 13,543,198 8,485,355 
1898%..c07<0 : 4,452,333) 2,593,929) 1910..... 32, 869,264) 17,580,504]] 1922..... 18,581,489} 12,576,758 


18.— Quantity and Value of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-1922. 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. | Yukon Territory. 
Oz. $ Oz. $ Oz. $ Oz. $ 
POM ees ee. 30,540,754] 16,279,443 18,435 9,827| 1,887,147] 1,005,974 112,708 60,078 
ft De eo----| 29,214,025] 17,772,352 9,465 5,758] 2,651,002] 1,612,737 81,068 49,318 
1913 oneness oa 28,411,261] 16,987,377 84,573 20,67%| 3,312,343] 1,980,483 87,626 52,393 
1914S eee ae Ns 25,139,214) 13,779,055 57,737 31,646] 3,159,897) 1,731,971 92,973 50,959 
IOTG Gee ce recat 22,748,609} 11,302,419 63, 450 31,524) 3,565,852) 1,771,658 248, 049 123,241 
LOIG Raat epee 21,608,158] 14,188,133 98,610 64,748) 3,392,872) 2,227,794 360, 101 236, 446 
19172 encore, 10-01, 880), Los 714-975 136, 194 110, 885} 2,655,994} 2,162,430 119,605 97,379 
MOLS:, iatrers.clas ets 17,198,737| 16,643,562 178,675 172,907) 3,921,336} 3,794,755 71,915 69, 594 
S010 e Sar os cet 12,117,878) 13,465,628 140,926 156,600} 3,713,5387| 4,126,556 27,556 30,621 
L920 pe lecvevarese 9,907, 626 9,996, 795 61,003 61,552] 3,327,028) 3,356.971 19, 190 19,363 
1 4 eae 9,761,607 6, 116,037 38,084 23,861] 3,350,357) 2,099, 133 393,092 246, 288 
i ny aan SS 10, 811, 903 7,300,305 - - | 7,150,937] 4,828,384 663,493 447,997 
Years. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Manitoba. 
Oz. $ Oz. $ Oz. $ 
MOE TA ardiclemsarave ered ‘ole(sisiatere o's wislels vietate 6 sys - ~ 445 363 7,201 5, 863 
TOURR ace emeanein od achelotectidcwste dens - - - - 13,316 12, 886 
MOTO oc crarecars es escwiere via brains tle. eto ao ccenmjerats s)ove - - - - 20,760 23,069 
NO 20 rete noises os inlets cath sil. 0) a c:sieinieieisiecve.ons& « - - - ~ 15,510 15,649 
LDA S38 COD ACA CRS RE RCT inte oe 25 16 - = 33 20 
LOD reaper teen arth conse cave there es 86 58 ~ = 20 14 


Nore.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. 
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3.—Copper. 


The copper mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. The produc- 
tion was 3,505,000 lbs. in 1886 and had doubled six years later. In 1913, a pre-war 
year, the output had increased over twenty-one fold, amounting to over 76,976,000 
Ibs. The extraordinary demand for war requirements resulted in a maximum pro- 
duction from 1916 to 1918, when the average output was 115,048,931 Ibs. The 
production during the calendar year 1922 was 42,879,818 lbs., of which 17,941,755 
Ibs. were produced during the first half of the year. The comparative figure for the 
first half of 1923 was 44,729,386 Ibs., indicating a satisfactory recovery after the 
post-war depression. 

Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noticed in 1856, but did not attract 
attention until 1883, during the per‘od of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. A year later, a railway cutting was made through the small hill on which 
the Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the deposits 
were exploited for their copper contents alone and not until 1886 was the presence 
of nickel determined and the true value of the ores made known. The nickel-copper 
ores of the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the copper produced in Ontario. 
The ores contain from 1 to 2-5 p.c. of copper, the recovery averaging a little over 
1-5 p.c. The British America Nickel Corporation erected a smelter at Nickelton 
and a refinery at Deschenes, Quebec, and has obtained 18 million tons of ore, chiefly 
from the Murray mine. The International Nickel Company, Ltd., has a smelting 
plant at Copper Cliff and a refinery at Port Colborne. The mining properties 
include the Creighton, the Crean Hill and the No. 2 mine at Copper Cliff. The 
smelter of the Mond Nickel Company is at Coniston, and the copper-nickel matte 
is exported to their refinery at Swansea, Wales. 


British Columbia.—The production of copper in the province during 1922 
amounted to 31,936,182 lbs., the Skeena, Trail creek and Vancouver (mainland) 
mining divisions being the chief producers. The Hidden creek or Anyox mine, 
south of the Portland canal, owned by the Granby Company, is probably the largest 
copper mine in the province. The claims are situated on a hill some 920 feet in 
height. There are two principal ore bodies, one from 100 to 250 feet wide and 
traced for some 1,500 feet, the other being about 400 feet wide and about 700 feet 
long. The Anyox plant situated on Observatory inlet and blown in during March, 
1914, is a large pyritic smelter. The Le Roi Centre Star group, forming part of the 
property of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., is situated on the southern 
slope of Red Mountain at Rossland. In the Vancouver mining division the chief 
producer is the Britannia mine, situated on the east side of Howe sound on the 
Pacific coast. The ores occur in a mineralized zone that is at least four miles long 
and towards its centre has a variable width of from 300 to 600 feet. 


Manitoba.—Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district 
of Manitoba in the last eight years. The Mining Corporation of Canada, after 
securing a controlling interest in the Flin Flon group, has carried on extensive 
development work by sinking and cross-cutting, verifying the results of previous 
diamond drilling and proving large tonnages of ore to be in place. A branch exten- 
sion of the Hudson Bay Railway and the construction of smelter works are required 
for the economic treatment of the copper ores of the district. 


World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper was 
estimated at 591,290 short tons in 1921 as compared with 1,078,235 tons in the 
previous year. Preliminary estimates indicate that a considerable recovery was 
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effected in 1922, the production being given as 987,540 tons. Canada had an output 
of 21,440 tons in 1922, producing nearly 2-2 p.c. of the world’s estimated total. 


19.— Quantity and Value of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1911-1922. 


Years. Ontario. Quebec. British Columbia. Total. 
Lb. $ Lb. $ Lb. $ Lb. $ 

Pot eaeea: 17,932,263] 2,219,297| 2,436,190 301,503) 35,279,558 4,366,198) 55,648,011) 6,886,998 
1912......./22,250,601| 3,635,971} 3,282,210 536,346) 50,526,656 8,256,561] 77,832,127) 12,718,548 
1913 scree: 25, 885,929) 3,952,522) 3,455,887 527,679} 45,791,579 6,991,916] 76,976,925} 11,753,606 
BLING aes 28,948,211! 3,937,536) 4,201,497 571,488} 41,219, 202 5,606.636| 75,735,960) 10,301,606 
191575 3.48 39,361,464] 6,799,693) 4,197,482 725,115) 56,692,988 9,793,714) 100,785,150) 17,410,635 
ISLOS te 44,997,035)12, 240,094] 5,703,347| 1,551,424) 63.642,550| 17,312,046] 117,150,028) 31,867,150 
1917.......|42,867,774/11,651, 461) 5,015,560) 1,363,229] 57,730,959) 15,691,275) 109, 227,3321| 29,687,9891 
LOTS Sop t 47.074, 475]11, 593,502) 5,869,649) 1,445,577] 62,865,681] 15,482,560} 118,769,434] 29, 250,53 

1919.......|24,346,623| 4,550,627] 2,691,695 503,105) 44,502,079 8,317,884) 75,053,581) 14,028, 265 
1920.......|/82, 059,993] 5,596,392 880, 638 153,724} 45,319,771 7,911,019) 81,600,691| 14,244,217 
1921.......}12, 821,385} 1,602,930) 352,308 44,045| 34,447,127 4,306,580] 47,620,820} 5,953,555 
1922 eis: 10,943,636] 1,464,477 - = 31,936, 182 4,273,700) 42,879,818) 5,738,177 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN MANITOBA AND YUKON TERRITORY (INCLUDED IN TOTALS). 


oars Manitoba, Yukon Territory, 
wee (included in totals). (included in totals). 
Lb. $ Lb. $ 
ODD Sah retste ota ete soloist avs be oebarohetie ee eistataalores na te theta ate - - 1,772,660 289,670 
LES etiwae et ovate avs octet aro SLA WE cteietahars sche topein's Steelers sa oe - - 1, 843, 530 281,489 
IN Aer teeterele icine eturclss cision ereteiecereroneelare cilelsvevie tiers srarnsts - - 1.367, 050 185,946 
DOU wre df Reiatetars Sekstei Ne ciccia:s aise sloiniate Ta weds obese alee’ ss - - 533, 216 92,118 
OMG epteae teeta tes eh cia iS ace hale ie loteie oleic Sistt aies.a o\alole st hatetsla Nain - - 2,807,096 763,586 
TOU Ns ore cre eSicre actere nears ee Wieeaee «PRIA SAT ee ION areal hae ts 1, 116.000 303, 329 2,460,079 668, 650 
EL OU SSE Reeeere svineers aveerareustatareteraratetete e citare ole Vale ioiare a ose torerelatavaye 2,339,751 576, 234 619, 878 152,663 
1 Ee Reeds CBO TE OTOEO MeCCaT DOGO DOR eA Cement 3,348,000 625,775 165, 184 30, 874 
AO20 sere tretr sens ararovs ote etal Marta atatate Oe cieasee as wage 3,062,577 534, 604 277, 712 48,475 
TS ace ona Ante (OOS OO TEC Shor TOCA TCC ae Ce Ban cupon - - - - 
| UPETS <5 Sn BOON APBD Eee CRO OCE ATCO D DOS OCC. a - - - 


Nore.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 
1Includes 36,960 lb., valued at $10,045, from New Brunswick and Alberta, not given separately. 


20.—Copper Production of Seven Countries and of the World, 1913-1922.! 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


. Spain World’s 
United : : Pp 
Years. Stat Mexico. | Canada. | Chile. Peru. and Japan. produc- 
Bes Portugal. tion. 

TO1O sn oeceamacee sss 614, 255 58,185 38,460 46,574 30, 609 39, 683 73,283) 1,072,674 
OTA | os a cia heeee RSs of 579, 133 40,043 37,498 49,221 29, 853 29,652 77,650) 1,011,939 
TO1D Sane <eee se 712,126 34,128 52,016 57,680 38, 269 40, 895 83,108} 1,188,172 
IS1B Es. sentimeletns = 971,123 60,751 52, 880 78,559 47,472 89,021 110,900} 1,533, 294 
TOU isto ncwasecers 961,016 52,348 55,790 112,985 49,784 45, 084 119, 058 1.579, 675 
POUR feictee nae nocae 968, 687 83, 233 58,068 117, 851 48,944 50,596 99,583) 1,569,528 
24) [Pee Ses 604, 642 66,661 39,789 87,721 43,243 88,581 86,468] 1,069,437 
FOZ YS Sages. aeaes 635, 248 49, 866 39,12] 104,173 36,356 25,353 74,727) 1,078,235 
» L109 Ral RRO Pe eer 238, 420 13,576 23,810 61,421 87,258 36,596 59,626} 591,290 
DOUG n a dsinats 2,05,13 511,970 29, 842 21,440 141, 433 39, 200 40, 234 60, 365 987,540 


10nt he authority of the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, New York. 
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4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lbs. in 1891, the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ibs. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6-5 million lbs. per year. Owing to the low price of 
silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output fell off to 21-9 
million Ibs. in 1899, but rose to 63-2 million in 1900. This increase was due to the 
development of two or three mines in the Fort Steele mining division, although all 
the lead producing districts except Ainsworth showed a material increase in pro- 
duction. The output fell to 18-1 million Ibs. in 1903, owing to the condition of the 
market affecting the production of the low grade silver-lead ores of the East Kootenay 
district. An Act was passed in October, 1903, providing for the payment of bounties 
on lead contained in lead-vearing ores mined in Canada. As a direct result of the 
bounty, the output increased to 56-9 million lbs. in 1905, but fell off gradually 
to 23-7 million lbs. in 1910. A steady improvement has since been experienced 
and a total of 93-3 million lbs. was reached in 1922. 


British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district, the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company operates many important mines, the principal of which 
is the Sullivan lead-zinc mine near Kimberley. The ore averages, on large ship- 
ments, about 16-5 p.c. lead, 14 p.c. zine and 7 ounces of silver to the ton. In the 
West Kootenay district the ores are chiefly argentiferous galena and zinc-blende, 
occurring as veins in granites and slates. The ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of 
lead with considerable values of silver. pe 


Ontario.—Lead mining on an important scale in Ontario is bound up with 
the successful operations of the Galetta mine and smelter. The deposit on the 
property occupies a well marked fault fissure cutting across the strike of the pre- 
Cambrian crystalline limestone, the ore mineral being galena carrying very little 
silver, associated with minor quantities of zinc blende and pyrites. 


21.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1887-1922. 


Years. Pounds. Value. Gale a Years. Pounds. Value. Ree 
$ $ 

204, 800 9,216 5-400) 56,864,915) 2,676,632 4-707 

674,500 29, 812 4-420) 54,608,217) 3,089,187 5-657 

165, 100 6,488 3-930) 47,738,703} 2,542,086 5-325 

105, 000 4,704 4-480) 43,195,733) 1,814,221 4-200 

88, 665 3, 857 4-350) 45,857,424) 1,692,139 3-690 

808, 420 33, 064 4-090) 32,987,508) 1,216,249 3-687 


2,135, 023 79, 636 
5,703, 222 187,636 


3 23,784, 969 827,717 3-480: 
16,461,794 531,716 3-230 

2 

3 


35,763,476} 1,597,554 4-467 
37,662,703} 1,754,705 4-659 - 
36,337,765) 1,627,568 4-479 
46,316,450) 2,593,721 5-600 
41,497,615) 3,532,692 8-513: 
32,576,281] 3,628,020 11-137 
51,398,002) 4,754,315 9-250: 
43,827,669} 3,053,037 6-966- 
35,953,717} 3,214,262 8-940 
66,679,592) 3,828,742 5-742 
93,307,171} 5,817,702 6-219: 


24,199,977 721,159 
39,018,219} 1,396,853 ‘ 
31,915,319} 1,206,399 3-780) 
21, 862, 436 977,250 4-470 
63,169,821) 2,760,521 4-370 
51,900,958) 2,249,387 4-334 
22,956,381 934,095 4-069 
18, 189, 283 768, 562 4-237 
37,531,244) 1,617,221 4-309) 


1In 1909 and 1910, average prices at Toronto as quoted by Hardware and Metal: in previous years, 
average prices at New York, as quoted by Engineering and Mining Journal. From 1911 to date, average 
orice in Montreal. Quotations furnished from 1911 to 1919, by Messrs. Thos. Robertson & Co., Montreal 
Que.; 1920 to 1922 by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, Montreal, Que. 
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World’s Production.—The world’s production of lead in 1922 was about 
1,149,268 short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 40-9 p.c., 
Mexico 11-6 p.c., Australia 10-3 p.c. and Spain with 9-3 p.c. Canada produced 
about 4-0 p.c. of the total. 

5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in the ores shipped from the Cobalt district 
and from the Alexo mine in the Porcupine area, the Canadian production of nickel 
is derived entirely from the well known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury 
district, Ontario. From 830,477 lbs. in 1889, the production increased continually 
in trend to 92-5 million lbs. in 1918, constituting a record. In 1921 nearly 19-2 
million Ibs. were produced as compared with 17-6 million lbs. in 1922 and 27-1 
milion lbs. during the first six months of 1923. 


Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse thirty-six miles long and thirteen 
miles broad. The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite 
intimately associated with more or less country rock. The nickel occurs in the 
pyrrhotite as pentlandite and varies somewhat in amount. The ore deposits are of 
three main types—marginal deposits, offset deposits and vein-like deposits, of which 
the marginal have proved the most productive. The Creighton mine, which may 
be called the greatest nickel mine in the world, is an example of a marginal deposit. 
The Copper Cliff mine is an example of an offset deposit, while the Vermilion mine 
is probably the best example of a vein-like deposit, probably formed by 
hot circulating waters. The ore mined in the district varies considerably in 
richness, the average metal content being about 2 to 3 p.c. of nickel, 14 to 2 p.c 
of copper and 45 p.c. of iron. Cobalt, gold, silver, platinum and palladium are 
nearly always present in very small quantities. The matte produced by the Inter- 
national Nickel Company averages about 54 to 56 p.c. of nickel and about 24 p.c. 
of copper, while that of the Mond Nickel Company contains about 41 p.c. each of 
nickel and of copper. 


World’s Production.—The world’s production of nickel, exclusive of 
electrolytic nickel, in 1920 was about 30,018 long tons of which output 
91 p.c. was of Canadian origin and about 7 p.c. was derived from the oxidized ores 
of New Caledonia. The proved deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to 
contain two million tons of nickel and there are at present large reserves undeveloped. 


22.—_Quantity and Value of Nickel geen in Canada during the calendar years 


889-1922. 
Years. Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. Years. | Quantity. Value. 
Lb. $ Lb. $ Lb. $ 

I (oct aye ete 830,477 498, 286 1900 7,080, 227 3,327, 707) 1911 34,098,744] 10,229,623 
BOO Se can es 1,485,742 933, 232) 1901 9,189,047 4,594, 523 1912 44,841,542) 13,452,463 
1891 4,035, 34 2,421, 208 1902 10, 693, 410 5, 025, 903 1913 49,676,772| 14,903,032 
TROUT eS . 2,413,717 1,399,956 1903 12,505,510 5,002, 204! 1914 45,517,937} 13,655,381 
AROB wsc.s.c' 3,982,982 2,071,151 1904 10, 547, 883 4,219, 153 1915 68,308,657) 20,492,597 
1804. Sees. 4,907,430 1, 870, 958 1905 18,876,315 7,550, 526) 1916 82,958,564! 29,035,498 
RSOD 5 ssice-d5 3,888,525 1,360, 984) 1906 21,490,955 8,948, 834) 1917 82,330,280} 33,732,112 
PROG acres 3,397,113 1,188,990) 1907 21,189,793 9, 535, 407; 1918 92,507,293) 37,002,917 
SBOTS Hiss 3,997,647 1,399, 176 1908 19,148,111 8, 231, 538) 1919 44,544,883] 17,817,953 
L808, nwnieats 5,517,690 1, 820, 838 1909 pee oas Hee ee eet! Ea 

cele s 5,744, 2, , 840 191 7,2¢1,0 ; , , , ’ , 
=. dite ea Ae 1922 17,597,123 6,158,993 


eee enaes Fee eee eet eee Se ee 
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6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world’s supply of cobalt has for almost two decades: 

been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the silver 
refineries at Thorold and Deloro in Ontario having practically controlled the world’s 
production in recent years. 
_ The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1902, carry silver, cobalt, nickel and 
arsenic. About 80 p.c. of the productive veins occur in the Keewatin, which con- 
sists of basic igneous rocks underlying the Cobalt series, the remaining 20 p.c. being 
about equally divided between the Keewatin and Nipissing diabase. 

During the first six months of 1923, the Coniagas and Deloro smelters treated 
ores and residues from the district and marketed cobalt oxide, metallic cobalt and 
unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The cobalt residues from the cyanide 
process were for the most part treated in Canada, although some of these, as well 
as smelter residues, amounting in all to 187 tons containing 62,880 Ibs. of cobalt, 
were shipped abroad for treatment. The cobalt production of Canada during the 
first half of 1923 was 538,018 lbs., valued at $1,533,351. For 1922 production and 
values see Table 2 of this section. 


7.—Zinc. 


The zinc mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of the electrolytic method of treating the lead-zine ores 
of British Columbia. The metallic recoveries from Canadian ores were about 
56-3 million Ibs. in 1922 as compared with 7-0 million Ibs. in 1918. From an in- 
significant position in 1913, the country advanced to the fifth rank among the world’s 
producers in 1922, with an output of about 3-5 p.c. of the world total. 


Quebec.—The Notre Dame des Anges mines at Montauban, in the county of 
Portneuf, were until recently important shippers of lead-zine concentrates. The 
chief ore minerals were ferruginous zinc blende, intimately associated with galena; 
the ore carried gold and silver values. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zinc ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan in the Fort Steele division, where 
the ore worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size.‘ Other active mines 
are located at Ainsworth and Slocan in the West Kootenay district and at Omineca 
in the Cariboo district. 

The industry before the war was greatly retarded by unsatisfactory marketing 
conditions. The majority of the mines were essentially producers of silver and 
lead, and zine blende occurred as an accessory ore. Until local smelting proved 
successful, practically all the British Columbia ores were treated at seven or more 
smelters in the United States, but the cost of freight to these, although covered by 
a combined ‘ freight and treatment rate” was necessarily an important charge against 
the ore. The high tariff on zine ores exported to the United States was also a con- 
sideration. The smelter at Trail, originally intended on its erection in 1895, for the 
treatment of gold and silver-bearing copper ores, was made ready for the treatment 
of silver-lead ores at a later date. The electrolytic zinc plant was added for regular 
commercial operations early in 1916; its capacity is rated at a hundred tons per 
day. : 
The higher prices paid for silver during the period of the war led the producers 
of silver-bearing ores to expedite shipments, disregarding the increased quantity 
of zinc middling. No zinc is recovered in lead blast furnace smelting, and it is 
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detrimental to operation, causing losses, slow running and high cost. The treatment 
charges of the Trail smelter were altered in January, 1918, with the object of bring- 
ing about an increase of the ratio of slag-forming elements to zinc in all ores requiring 
it, through the elimination of some of the zinc. No lead ore containing more than 
20 p.c. of zine was accepted and for lead ores containing 4 p.c. of zinc or over the 
shipper was penalized according to the amount of the zinc present. A new schedule 
was announced in April, 1922, providing for payment for zinc in ores on a sliding scale 
running from 380 to 35 p.c. zine. 


23.—_Production of Zinc in Canada, calendar years 1911-1922. 


Production of Zine. Production of Zinc. 
Years. Years. 
Average Average 
Quantity!. Value. price Quantity!. Value. price 
per pound. per pound. 

lb. $ ets. lb. $ cts. 
AQT ees: 1,877,479 108, 105 2 7OSHb LO fen menaes 29,668,764] 2,640,817 8-901 
4 ie 4,283,760 297,421 6-943] 1918........ 35,083,175 2,862,436 8-159 
gy? rea o 5,640,195 318,558 5-648 1919.5...... 32,194,707) 2,362,448 7-338 
ee ang reas 7, 246,063 BL EM De2 bail L920 nose te 39, 863,912 3,057,961 7-671 
POND Seen cere 6 9,771,651 1, 292,78!) 1S) -23 0 ew lO2serercemics 53, 089, 356 2,471,310 4-655 
1 EA eyes eee 23,364,760} 2,991,623 TDSR04\5 O22 Meee oes 56,290,000} 3,217,536 5-716 


1fstimated smelter recoveries including, for years 1916 to 1922, the actual zinc recovered at Trail, B.C. 


8.—Iron. 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known, 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. The development 
of the iron mining industry, however, has been retarded by the abundant supply of 
the higher grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range of the 
state of Minnesota. : 

Nova Scotia.—The Wabana section of Newfoundland contains the largest 
single deposit of iron ore in the world, operated by the British Empire Steel Corpor- 
ation. The probable reserves of Newfoundland were estimated by J. P. Howley as 
3,635 million tons and analysis has shown that the Wabana ore consists of an 
exceptionally high grade hematite. Ore to the amount of 887,360 tons was shipped 
in 1922 to the blast furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity of the 
adjacent coalfield favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. Develop- 
ment work carried on at Torbrook in Annapolis county indicates that the deposits 
are very extensive. The ore is red hematite containing a good percentage of iron 
rather high in phosphorus. The main iron ore field in Antigonish county is the 
Arisaig district. 

New Brunswick.—The most important deposits so far discovered are those 
in the Austin Brook district of Bathurst county, where mining experts state that 
great masses of iron ore have been proven. 

Quebec.—It is estimated that there are many millions of tons of iron magnetite 
sands, containing a high percentage of iron, along the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
at Moisie, Mingan, Natashkwan and other places in the county of Saguenay. The 
sands contain a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted iron sands 
unfavourable for blast furnace treatment. There are a number of deposits of bog 
iron ore in the St. Lawrence valley, remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. 
The bog iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast furnaces at Radnor Forges 
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and Drummondville for many years. Iron ore deposits also exist along the Gatineau 
river, in Hull township, within a few miles of the city of Ottawa. The Bristol mine, in 
Pontiac county, has been proved to contain large deposits of magnetite, but the ore 
is high in sulphur and would require roasting. 


Ontario.—The iron and steel industry in Ontario is chiefly dependent on 
imported ores, but several companies have continued to demonstrate what can be 
done by the beneficiation of low grade Canadian ores. The Moose Mountain iron 
range is situated about 35 miles north of Sudbury and over 100 million tons of 
magnetite have been proved by the owners. The Atikokan district, west of Sabawa 
lake, contains approximately 15 million tons of magnetite, while the Atikokan 
mine, to the east of the lake, hasshown 10 million tons. The deposits of non-Bessemer 
ore in the Michipicoten district are extensive and millions of tons of red hematite 
were taken from the Helen mine. The Magpie mine produces siderite, which is 
roasted before being shipped to the blast furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie owned by the 
Algoma Steel Co. 


British Columbia.—Owing to the lack of a local iron smelting industry the 
production of iron ore in British Columbia has not reached important dimensions. 
On the northeast coast of Texada island there are extensive deposits estimated 
to contain five million tons of magnetite. The Glen iron mine on the south side of 
Kamloops lake, estimated to contain reserves of 8 million tons, has been worked 
intermittently for several years, the ore being shipped to Tacoma and to the Revel- 
stoke Smelting Works. 


24.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron, calendar years 1909-1922. 


Ore as 
ship- Production of Pig Iron. 
ments 
Years. from 
Canadian : 

mines Nova Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. Totals. 

Short Short $ Short $ Short $ Short $ 

tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. 
1909.... 268, 048 354,380) 3,453, 800 4,770 125,623) 407.012) 6,002,441 757,162} 9,581,864 
1910.... 259,418 3850, 287} 4,203,444 3,287 85,255) 447,273) 6,956,923 800, 797} 11, 245, 622 
1911... 210,344 390, 242] 4,682,904 658 17,282} 526,635) 7,606,939 917, 535/12, 307,125 
1912; 215, 883 424,991! 6,374,910 : - - 589,593} 8,176,089} 1,014,587|14, 550,999 
NSE le Sa 307, 634 480,068} 7,201,020 - - 648,899] 9,338,992) 1,128, 967)16,540,012 
1914.... 244, 854 227,052| 2,951,676 - - 556,112} 7,051,180 783, 164/10, 002, 856 
TOTO. 398, 112 420,275) 5,463,575 - - | 493,500] 5,910,624 913, 775/11, 374, 199 
1916 een 275,176 470,055} 7,050, 825 - - 699,202} 9,700,073} 1,169, 257)16, 750, 898 
WOU 215,302 472, 147|10, 387, 234 - - 684, 642! 13,902, 867] 1,170, 4801/25 ,025,9601 
1918.... 211,608 415, 870|10, 451, 400 7,449 419,521] 747,650] 21,324, 857) 1,195, 5511/33,495,1711 
1919.... 197,170 285,087) 7,141,641 7,701 831,797| 624,993] 17,104,151 917, 781/24, 577,589 
1920.... 129,072 332,493] 7,687,614 8, 835 879,348! 749,068} 22,252,062) 1,090,396|30, 319,024 
LO? 1 59, 509 169,504] 4,407,104 683 17,758} 495,489] 12,882,714 665, 676)17,307,576 
192225 0. 17,971 135,261} 3,139,994 - - 293,662) 6,493,513 428,923) 9,633,507 


MUncluded in the totals is additional pig iron made in electric furnaces from scrap metal other than in 
the province of Quebec. The amounts and values were in 1917, 13,691 short tons with a value of $735,859 
and in 1918, 24,582 tons with a value of $1, 299,393. 

2Subiect to revision. 


3.—Non-Metallic Minerals. 
1.—Coal. 


The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported from 
the United States. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western 
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provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied 
with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The anomaly of 
this situation is heightened if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption 
is about 30 million tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289 million metric 
tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 
Although distance has prevented the domestic deposits from supplying the needs of 
central Canada, this acute fuel area is but a few hundred miles distant from the 
great coal regions of the United States, and it is upon that country, therefore, that 
‘Ontario and the greater part of Quebec have become peculiarly dependent for their 
fuel. 

The accompanying diagram, by showing the areas supplied with coal from different 
sources, illustrates the difficulties of the fuel situations occasioned in part by the 
unavoidably high costs of transportation. 
fs. The coal production in 1922 amounted to 15,157,431 tons, valued at $65,518,497 
or an average of $4.32 per ton. This represented an increase of 100,000 tons or 0-6 
p.c. in quantity as compared with the previous year. The production was obtained 
by 496 operators, employing on an average 30,096 men at a wage cost of approxi- 
mately $36,000,000. Referring to production during 1922, Alberta held the first 
place among the coal producing provinces with an output of 5,990,911 tons; Nova 
Scotia followed closely with 5,569,072 tons; the output of coal from the mines of 
British Columbia and Yukon amounted to 2,927,498 tons, while Saskatchewan 
mined 382,437 tons and New Brunswick 287,513 tons. The quantity of coal mined 
annually in five provinces and the Yukon Territory from 1909 to 1922 is shown 
comparatively in Table 25. 


25-—Production of Coal in Canada, calendar years 1909-1922. 


New one Yukon Total 
Nova Saskat- British / 
Years. eaten eae: Buatcane Alberta, Golunbia: Vilas erodte: Value. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, $ 


652,089 49,029 192,125 
431, 142 55,455 181, 156 
.| 7,004, 420 55,781 206,779 

“7,783, 888 44,780) 225,342 


1,994,741} 2,606, 127 7,364)10, 501, £75|24,781, 236 
2, 894,469) 3,330,745 16, 185/12, 909, 152/30, 909,779 
1,511,036] 2,542,532 2, 840/11, 323,388)26, 467, 646 
3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245)14, 512, 829)36, 019, 044 
, 930, 073 70,311) 212,897) 4,014,755) 2,714,420 19, 722/15. 012, 178/37, 334,940 
, 370,924 98,049) 232,299) 3,683,015} 2,239,799 13, 443/13, 637,529/33,471, 801 
, 463,370 127.391] 240,107) 3,360,818} 2,065,613 9, 72413, 267, 023/32, 111, 182 

4, 

4, 

5, 

4, 

6, 


.912,140) 143,540} 281.300] 4,559,054) 2,584,061 3,300) 14, 483, 395)38, 817, 481 
327,091 189,095) 355,445) 4,736,368) 2,433, 888 4, 872|14,046, 759|43, 199, 831 
818,562) 268.212) 346,847) 5,972,816] 2,568,589 2,900)14,977,926|55, 192, 896 


DWN NNhw ht 


720,373} 179,108} 380,169] 4,964,535) 2,435,933 1, 100/13, 681, 218]54, 413,349 

6,395,545 161,164) 349,860] 6,859,346] 2,856,920 763} 16, 623, 598177, 326, 853 

TOOTS RICE ceo e a: 5, 734,928 188,192) 335,632] 5,909,217] 2,890,291 233)15, 057, 262/72, 451, 656 
Meee sera Meare share este 5,569,072) 287,513) 382,437) 5,990,911] 2,927,033 465}15, 157, 431/65, 518, 497 


The total coal imports in the calendar year 1922 amounted to 14,257,424 tons, 
as compared with 20,815,596 tons in the previous year. The exports of coal of 
domestic production in 1922 amounted to 1,818,582 tons, valued at $11,159,060, or 
an average of $6.14 per ton, as compared with 1,987,251 tons, valued at $13,896,370, 
in 1921. The imports of anthracite and bituminous coal for fiscal years from 1901 
_ to 1923 are given in Table 26 and the exports from 1903 to 1923 in Table 27. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COAL . 387 


The apparent consumption during 1922 amounted to 27,596,273 tons, as com- 
pared with 31,173,837 tons in the preceding calendar year. In 1922, when the 
output was 15-2 million tons, the quantity exported amounted to 1-8 million tons, 
and imports to 14-3 million tons, resulting in an apparent consumption of 27-6 
million tons. The data given in Tables 28 and 29 show the amount of coal made 
available for consumption in the entire country for a period of 22 years and in each 
of the provinces during 1922. The data of output and of interprovincial shipments 
were compiled from monthly statements furnished by the coal operators. 


26.—_Imports into Canada of Anthracite and Bituminous Coal for Home 
Consumption, fiscal years 1901-1923. 


7 Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, 
Fiscal Years. Free of Duty. Dutiable. 
- Tons. $ Tons. $ 


7,923,950 | 2,516,392 4,956, 025 
7,021,939 | 3,047,392 5,712, 058 
7,028,664 | 3,511,421 7,776,717 
10,461,223 | 4,053,900 9,108, 208 
12,093,371 | 4,176,274 8, 022, 896 
10,304,303 | 4,495,550 8,360, 349 
9,487,574 | 3,807,604 7,491,045 
14,199,609 | 7,640,121 | 14,843,789 
14,034,020 | 6,763,352 | 13,151,449 
14,456,315 | 7,017,271 | 13,070,348 


OE raateessisstra et este crois sisi feisseieeyeveloia)eiaje,o%sers #: haiaxeisioys tela ete' 3,465,774 | 15,750,340 | 7,745,571 | 14,597,268 
UGHES Sancnnads aaees06eanN7 40008 20 Hon ap CCNOBOORHOOSAAIOe 4,118,379 | 19,306,639 | 10,500,662 | 20,333, 268 
DON er ente tare ere sieictat tele chaielaisiasa(e!disjo'a sie sralase)sielsveshesinue 4,237,310 | 20,399,279 | 11,060,910 | 20,447,587 
LE. Se ser ono paar goer a hnee fanantic daCEnoonGdcmnbede 4,385,799 | 20,734,126 | 13,754,244 | 26,140,676 
LY), 8 ORng GOO e he CORSO EH SAeOre a Senne OTE ET Dem Marie et ae 4,383,497 | 20,927,539 | 9,124,499 | 16,135,920 
ENG cocikdtcusn bod GOREN DB HOOD OD UO DSU POAUNOOUOR AON ba 4,429,143 | 20,460,571 | 9,631,101 | 10,219,206 
LOT Re geteeey oe cise tieterekeveis sisi tolen she aha vias sissrajala siaisxe'h eras 4,572,440 | 22,806,156 | 12,931,075 | 19,270,270 
IO eaoseictiec oO GOTO An OLN GO SA OeU AIS SOOO Rae DODUCO SE 5, 256,294 | 28,047,226 | 16,400,000 | 46,277,715 
NOIO Me eanirey Aas te ERG See tncie sere shcuaee cts aseee 4,752,788 | 26,191,798 | 16,569,025 | 44,411,207 
LFA Sonora EnGahoge UOn eb OOO TOR RM OC OOO ELT TAT Time 5,090,767 | 32,647,759 | 12,552,910 | 27,424,870. 
LD ernateretaks aia fossiansietayh olevciessietale f6i2je/aua!sf0)9 6) alors oioleiays; ove f(s 4,839,559 | 39,058,148 | 15,407,996 | 72,239,952 
IPR hacntegdb50 At sone dn dedh So doUdrSpOeasaTAs oan ae 4,416,255 | 39,000,610 | 12,752,059 | 39,258,115 
LUPE don Con COGO8 400000 00 BOSOROORU THOT Ga NE An SOC t Asan 3,155,613 | 28,089,041 | 11,166,937 | 44,025,436 


Notr.—Anthracite coal dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see Year Book, 
1911, page 420. 1Nine months, 


27.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1903-1923. 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Value. 
Tons $ Tons $ 

EGOS ee ireieroieitotsiein asics ce eet 1797, 50 "6; 042,494 | AO1G «oc. iste cicie ers. s accie'eseteree 2,055,993 5,555, 099 
NOG emis cislaletea a apciess oldlers/aiss 1,646,505 | 4,346,660 | 1914..................06- 1,498, 820 3,703,765 
ON O888 Boeis RO BA Opp er Gerre 1,615,322 | 3,930,802 | 1915.................. <..[ 1,512,487 4,466, 258 
OCG seeentne seeps ere ranre he 15820; 4005} -45643).098) | 1O1Geee asec cer ere gee + cies 1,971,124 6, 032, 764 
ROD TE TAOSS) che ice le ctencie Acs 1280,3460 1) 3,346,402) 1017. noe oiais cnccv siare «ots 1, 899, 185 6,817,035 
1 Use a caenstir a DO Ate anes GEES LigzOo) nea SLO V2 SMe LOLS. leeteie vsisassisi stele eit 1,902,010 8, 684, 038 
POON tere sink fore ats ifs « ¥is'slolsje7~ D613; S022 |e OUD soo LOLO errors teisies's' cele.ove 1s 1,826,639 | 10,169,722 
“Us 3 Caceagtooduoassnringn DF 820;500) tO, Old soak 4e1920. aac stelsisserncls is ciseielnie = 2,120,138 | 18,183,666 
TT ie ances oneee MEOH ORO ZROLD LG PO OL4 OOORIN TOOL a cteieis i steieios ciinsirie sia 2,277,202 | 16,501,478 
Us anne ROH ARTO CHAENAG 1,494,756 | 4,338,128 | 1922............--+-+e0e 1,953, 053 13, 182,440 

IMU Scie HAeISOCUDOD Sore 2,089,438 | 12,956,615 
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28.—Annual Consumption of Coal in Canada, calendar years 1901-1922. 


Canadian. Imported. Total Tons 
Calendar Years. | tanss per 
Short tons.| p.c. | Short tons.| p.c. ie capita, 
50-5 4,810,213 49-5 9,722,877 1-810 
51-0 5,165,938 49-0 | 10,542,351 1-927 
52-2 5,491,870 47-8 | 11,507,605 2-055 
49-2 | 6,909,651 50-8 | 13,606,834 2-346 
48-9 7,343, 880 51-1 | 14,316,541 2-362 
51-7 7,398,906 48-3 | 15,326, 466 2-425 
45-0 | 10,549,503 55-0 | 19,166, 855 2-947 
47-3 | 10,195,424 52-7 | 19,351,902 2-820 
47-9 9,711, 826 52-1 | 18,625, 202 2-682 
50-2 | 10,488,123 49-8 | 20,970,226 2-960 
ib) It Ie eae Bieler veneers faa ododpaccddnDrE. ac 9,822,749 40-5 | 14,424,949 59-5 | 24,247,698 3-365 
LOUD. ce See oie eee ae Sw Ne wreta wie Tere let 12,385,696 46-0 | 14,549,104 54-0 | 26,9384, 800 3-657 
MOUS a, utara onretoaibetinectenre leraniecniete hese 13, 450, 158 42-6 | 18,132,387 57-4 | 31,582,545 4-196 
N94 ee sia sscvbco rola ciate s etessle:e.cts'ets (avatars wieie fas 12,214,403 45-5 | 14,637,920 54-5 | 26,852,323 3-490 
“LOUD ctocs a sictasieParereitiate vale lelse Geis matte eie-y sere 11,500, 48¢ 48-1 | 12,406,212 51-9 | 23,906,692 3-041 
ADIGE feck ixcctaiare oe cere ctelelnivare ot enicc monic 12,348,036 41-3 | 17,517, 820 58-7 | 29,865, 856 3-717 
TOM ss stecserepeeteue ae sie airters Wee nicinmenenaee 12,313, 603 37-2 | 20,810, 132 62-8 | 33,123,735 4-049 
LDN Sioa tears ats oh tatehores woes Coen oe elaee> ofb's 13,160,731 37-8 | 21,611,101 62-2 | 34,771, 832 4-175 
TOMO ii tets oreve scetore, n.sie/eatest cus Sate eee trectiers tere tere 11, 849, 046 41-1 | 16,982,773 58-9.| 28,831,819 3:401 
TORO ra rets.s/icletiaterelsjette cistavisies teemie me eaters 14,388,541 40-9 | 20,815,596 59-1 | 35,204, 137 4-079 
TORT ooiista cis Pasa ketite aa eins Geist tee Ae 13,070,217 41-9 | 18,103,620 58-1 | 31,173,837 3-547 
DY Ties ater RITE DUE SS So COCR Oe 13,338,849 48-3 | 14,257,424 57-7 | 27,596,273 3-078 


Notr.—For years 1886 to 1900, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


29.—Coal Made Available for Consumption in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
year 1922. 
(Short Tons.) 


Canadian Cceal. 
Imported Coal 


Provinces. Received Shipped iepried aoe Hye e 
rom to reat or con- 
Output. other other Exported. U.S.A. Britain. | sumption. 
Provinces. | Provinces. 
Pres pee Tons. ‘Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
sland— ; 
Anthracite..... - - - - 4,589 - 4,589 
Bituminous..... - 70,995 - = ibys - 72,350 
Total - 70,995 - - 5,944 - 76,939 
Nova Scotia— 
Anthracite..... - - - - 21,419 5, 645 27,064 
Bituminous.....| 5,569,072 39 1, 882, 787 641,304 6, 233 8, 267 3,054,520 
ee eee NN eS eee 
Total....| 5,569,072 39 1,882, 787 641,304 27,652 8,912 3,081,581 
New Bruns= 
wick— 
Anthracite..... = - - = 40,252 19,420 59,672 
Bituminous..... 287,513 403,742 63,067 66, 460 61, 222 19,131 642,081 
Total 287,513 403, 742 63, 067 66, 460 101,474 38,551 701,753 
Quebec— 
Anthracite..... - - - = 789,447 152,517 941,964 
Bituminous..... - 1,454, 214 - 55,275 1,316, 669 609,591 3,325,199 
ignite:...3 66s ~ 102 - - - - 102 
Total/..5 -| 1,454,316 - 55,275 | 2,106,116 | 762,108 4,267,265 
Central Onta- 
rio— 
Anthracite..... - - - - | 1,586,036 900 1,586,936 
Bituminous..... - 16, 8641 - 76 | 7,485,324 6,929 7,509,041 


Total.... - 16,864 - 76 | 9,071,360 7,829 9,095,977 
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29.—Coal Made Available for Consumption in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
year 1$22—concluded. 


(Short Tons.) 


Canadian Coal. 


oo Imported Coal 
Provinces. peed Shipped Emported ane. areneuS 
rom to cq reat or con- 
Output. other other Exported. U.S.A. Britain, | sumption. 


Provinces. | Provinces. 


Manitoba and Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
, Head of 
Lakes— 
Anthracite..... - 10 - - 72,240 - 72,250 
Bituminous..... - 94,607 - 2,082 2,037,117 = 2,129,642 
Teignite cece - 625, 487 - - - fe 625, 487 
Total.... - 720,104 - 2,082 | 2,109,357 - 2,827,379 
Saskatchewan— 
Anthracite..... = 796 - - 231 = 1,027 
Bituminous..... = 147, 209 - 5,040 1,484 - 143, 653 
Tignite......... 382,487 1,106,648 169, 813 - - ms 1,319,272 
Total... 382,437 1,254,653 169,813 5,040 1,715 - 1, 463, 952 
Alberta— 
Anthracite..... ANAT eters. sracstarert te 2,034 - - - 38,383 
Bituminous..... 2,846,405 10,646 243,758 915 1,147 = 2,613,525 
Lignite......... 3,104,089 588 1,636, 498 = - - 1,468,179 
Total....| 5,990,911 11, 234 1,882,290 915 1,147 - 4,120,087 
British Colum- “ 
bia and 
Yukon— 
Anthracite..... - 1, 228 - - 35 1, 226 2,489 
Bituminous..... 2,927,498 38,172 46, 876 1,047,430 13, 494 504 1, 885,362 
Lignite......... - 73,486 - - - = 73,486 
Total....| 2,927,498 112, 886 46,876 | 1,047,430 13,529 1,730 1,961,337 
Canada— 
Anthracite..... 40,417 2,034 2,034 - 2,514, 249 179,708 2,734,374 
Bituminous..... 11,630,488 2,236,488 2,236,488 1,818,582 | 10,924,045 639, 422 21,375,373 
Lignite........ 3,486,526 1, 806, 311 1,806,311 - - - 3,486, 526 


‘TWotal....| 15,157,431 | 4,044,833 | 4,044,833 | 1,818,582 | 13,438,294 | 819,1302 | 27,596,273 


1 Maritime coal. 2 Includes 1,805 tons from other countries. 


In view of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Canada during the later years 
of the war period, and also of the falling off of production in the United States, the 
Dominion Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed C. A. Magrath as Fuel Con- 
troller for Canada, charging him in the first place with the duty of stimulating 
shipments to Canada, and eventually extending his powers until they included 
the work of controlling prices and directing coal mining operations in Canada. Mr. 
Magrath concluded his duties as Fuel Controller in March, 1919, but in the summer 
of 1922 it was again found necessary to provide machinery to handle the adminis- 
trative problems directly related to the tiding over of a threatened fuel shortage. 
The Dominion Fuel Board, with Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, as chairman, was constituted on November 25, 1922, to meet 
the need for a standing organization definitely responsible for the systematic study 
of the fuel position of the Dominion. The Fuel Board issued a valuable interim 
report on the Canadian fuel situation on May 21, 1923. 
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Coal Resources of the Provinces. 


Nova Scotia.—The coal of Nova Scotia belongs to the Carboniferous forma- 
tion, the largest workable seams forming a part of the middle portion of that system 
or belonging to what is styled the Productive Coal Measures. This formation is 
found in several portions of the province, chiefly at Sydney and in Richmond and 
Inverness counties in Cape Breton island, at Pictou in the eastern part of Nova 
Scotia proper and at Springhill and Joggins, which are in the northwest part of the 
province in Cumberland county. Seams of considerable size are found in the under- 
lying portions of the Middle Carboniferous, otherwise known as the Millstone-Grit. 
The coals of Nova Scotia are bituminous, of good quality, well adapted to the pro- 
duction of coke and excellent for domestic use and for steam purposes. 

Sydney.—The Sydney coalfield, one of the most important in Nova Scotia, 
extends for 32 miles along the seacoast of the north-eastern extremity of Cape 
Breton island, the measures having a width on land of about 6 miles. The aggregate 
thickness of coal in the several workable seams varies from 133 feet in the Dauphin 
area to 443 feet at Sydney harbour, the individual seams ranging from 3 to 9 feet 
in thickness. The strata are almost free from faults and have a gentle dip seaward, 
so that a large area of submarine coal is available. 

Inverness.—The coal fields of Inverness county include a series of narrow areas 
extending for over 50 miles along the western shore of Cape Breton island. The 
areas of the productive measures form part of the eastern rim of a basin, the greater 
part of which has been removed by erosion. The Productive Measures, on their 
easterly side, are underlain by the Millstone-Grit and various formations of the 
Lower Carboniferous, which in turn rest on Cambrian rocks. In various localities 
seams from 2 to 12 feet in thickness occur, usually with rather low angles of dip. 

Pictou.—The Pictou coal field, on the mainland ,has an area of about 25 square 
miles and has been producing coal for more than 90 years. Though the field is small, 
it comprises some of the largest seams in Eastern America, the main seam in the 
Stellarton area having a thickness of 40 feet while several others in the vicinity vary 
in thickness from 10 to 20 feet. The geological structure of the district is very 
intricate; faults often of considerable magnitude are numerous and the productive 
measures are almost completely girdled by them. 

Cumberland.—In Cumberland county there are two productive areas of which 
one situated on the coast is called the Joggins area while the other is at Springhill, 
about 15 miles east of the first. In the Joggins area, the coal seams occur along one 
side of a very broad synclinal basin of Carboniferous measures, which toward the 
centre of the basin are overlapped by the Permian beds. In the western portion of 
the Joggins area the seams are comparatively thin, the principal one worked showing 
about 5 feet of coal and the lower seam somewhat less. In the remarkable section 
of strata exposed along the coast of Chignecto bay, over 70 coal seams outcrop. 
Several seams are 5 to 6 feet thick, one measuring 93 feet but having 2} feet of 
shale partings. 

In the Springhill basin the geological structure is less simple and the strata 
dip more steeply than in the Joggins area, the seams being worked along slopes 
of 30°. There are a number of seams, some of which are over 10 feet thick. They 
have been worked for more than 40 years, while several others of workable size have 
been developed to some extent. 


New Brunswick.—In New Brunswick the Carboniferous rocks have a wide 
distribution and comprise an area of more than 10,000 square miles; their, coal 
seams outcrop at many points throughout this area. Near the upper portion of 
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Grand Lake, where the coal has the greatest thickness, mining has been carried on 
for more than a century. The coal production in New Brunswick increased from 
44,780 tons in 1912 to 287,513 tons in 1922. The output of 268,212 tons reached 
in 1918 was the highest yearly production previously attained by the province. 


Saskatchewan.—The coal-bearing areas lie principally in the southern part, 
and are being mined in the vicinity of Estevan on the Souris river. The elevation 
known as the Coteau is also composed of coal-bearing rocks which continue west- 
ward in the Wood mountains and the Cypress hills. This area contains possibly 
4,000 square miles within which coal may be found. Between the two branches 
of the Saskatchewan river is an area of possible coal-bearing rocks. 


Alberta.—The province is liberally supplied with coal areas. The coal is 
found in three distinct horizons in the Cretaceous, separated by shales of marine 
origin. The lowest, named the Kootenay, is practically the base of the formation 
and is considered Cretaceous from its fossil flora. The Be'ly river formation is the 
next in which there appear to have been land conditions of sufficiently long dura- 
tion for the growth of material to form coal beds. The coal horizon of the Belly 
river contains but a few workable seams, but its areal distribution makes it import- 
ant. The third coal horizon, known as the Edmonton, is at the top of the Cretaceous. 
The upper part in Alberta is a fresh water deposit and is not distinctly coal-bearing; 
the lower contains many lignite seams. 

Belly River Formation.—The coals that belong to the Belly River horizon 
grade generally between lignite and bituminous and are found over the enormous 
area of about 16,000 square miles. The formation outcrops over a great curving 
band 125 miles broad at the international boundary and stretching northward to 
the Red Deer river, a tributary of the South Saskatchewan. In the south the beds 
outcrop at many points, in places, as along the Saskatchewan, in seams 18 feet thick, 
while at Lethbridge and Taber more than 800,000 tons of a somewhat high grade 
lignite are annually produced from seams of the Belly river measures. The probable 
reserves of the formation, including the seams at the top of the horizon, continuing 
beneath the Edmonton formation, are 189,450 million tons. 

Edmonton Formation.—The coals of the formation are generally lignites, but in 
the foothills grade up to bituminous. The formation of Tertiary age with the 
overlying Paskapoo occupies an immense basin gradually widening toward the 
north and reaching from the international boundary almost to Lesser Slave lake. 
Coal seams outcrop in the Edmonton on both sides of the area of younger Paskapoo, 
lying basin-like in the centre of the Tertiary area. The lignites have been found 
outcropping as far north as Edmonton, one of the principal mining centres of this 
coal horizon. The actual reserve for the formation, the calculation being based 
on the actual thickness and extent is 111,097 million tons, underlying an area of 


9,590 square miles. The additional probable reserve is 268,161 million tons, con- | 


tained in an area of 20,340 square miles. 

Kootenay Formation.—As the coals in this horizon are in the lower measures 
and have been subjected to greater load, they are as would be expected, of higher 
grade, but as the exposures are all in the broken and faulted blocks of the 
mountain area, a much greater change has taken place than is common in 
undisturbed beds. The coals range from coking coals to anthracites. The 
anthracite area is that of the Cascade basin, the greatest alteration being found 
near Banff. The Cascade area extends from south of Kananaskis river to within 
about twelve miles of the Saskatchewan. It is estimated to contain 769 million tons 
of anthracite and 2,009 millon tons of the softer grades. Other important coal 
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areas are Coleman, Blairmore-Frank, Livingstone, Moose Mountain, Palliser, 
Costigan, Sheep Creek and the Bighorn Basin. Referring to seams of one foot or 
over to © depth of 4,000 feet in the Kootenay formation, the actual reserve, being 
a calculation based on actual thickness and extent, is 2,696 million tons while the 
additional probable reserves are 43,123 million tons. 

The actual reserves of the province are 386,373 million tons and the probable 
reserves are 673,554 million tons. 


British Columbia.—While the coals of Nova Scotia and of the eastern half 
of the United States are derived from the Carboniferous formation, those of the 
Pacific slope occur in association with much later rocks referable to the Mesozoic 
and Tertiary periods. In British Columbia the formations known to contain coal 
or lignites are the Cretaceous and the Tertiary. The coal occurs in at least two 
distinct stages of the Cretaceous. The lower includes the coal measures of Queen 
Charlotte island, of Quatsino sound, Vancouver island and of Crowsnest pass in 
the Rocky mountains. The upper includes the coal measures of Nanaimo and 
Comox, and probably also those of Suquash and other localities. The character of 
the coals, while dependent to a certain extent on its stratigraphical position, depends 
largely upon the conditions of metamorphism to which they, with the rocks con- 
taining them, have been subjected. This is well illustrated by the Tertiary coal in 
the interior basins of British Columbia being highly bituminous instead of lignitic, 
while on the Queen Charlotte islands the Cretaceous coals range from high grade 
bituminous to broken anthracite. There are three main districts in which coal 
mining operations are being actively pursued. These are the Crowsnest pass in the 
eastern part of the province, the Nicola valley district in the central part and the 
east coast of Vancouver island. 

The Crowsnest Pass.—The coalfield is situated immediately west of the summit 
of the Rocky mountains in Crowsnest pass. By taking the area covered by the 
coal measures as being 230 square miles and assuming a workable thickness of coal 
seams of 100 feet, McEvoy arrives at 22,595 million tons as the quantity of total 
available coal in the area. The opening of coal mines in this field marked an epoch 
in the development of the province, as the smelting industry of the Kootenays had 
to depend previously in a great measure on coke from the coast coal mines. 

Nicola Valley.—The coalfield is situated to the south of Nicola lake in the 
Kamloops district. Although not as extensive as the Crowsnest field or the Van- 
couver island field, it is yet of great economic importance. Produced mid-way 
between the more extensive fields, the coal of Nicola valley is manifestly destined 
to find a market in a considerable part of central British Columbia. 

Telwka Valley—tIn the northern part of the province, a field which attracts 
great interest, owing to its proximity to the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, 
is the Telwka valley. Some of these areas are of considerable extent and have been 
proven to contain coal varying from a bituminous to a semi-anthracite in beds of 
a workable thickness. 

Groundhog Mountain—The Groundhog coalfield, about 140 miles by trail 
north from Hazelton near the headquarters of the west fork of the Skeena river, is 
also of great promise. The coal is anthracite or semi-anthracite in character. The 
field extends in a northwesterly direction about 75 miles and has a width in places 
of about 30 miles. 

Vancower Island.—The island has been the seat of the coal mining industry 
since 1836. In recent years its output has not only supplied a local demand but 
has been largely exported to the state of California. The active fields are 
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situated on the east coast of the island. The coal measures may be naturally divided 
into two distinct fields separated by a gap of twelve miles of crystalline rocks in the 
district of Nanoose. The northern area is the Comox field.and the southern area 
the Nanaimo field. Another field, until recently quite undeveloped, exists in the 
vicinity of Suquash, about 125 miles to the north. 

Queen Charlotte Islands—Coal is also found in the Queen Charlotte islands, 
the most important coal bearing area in this group of islands being that found in a 
development of Cretaceous rocks on Graham island, the most northerly of the 
group. 

30.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.! 
(In metri¢ tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Enclave. seams of 
2 feet , at 
Including seams of 1 foot or over to a depth of 4,000 feet. pt Pee ape eae 


4,000 and 6,000 feet. 


Actual Reserve. Probable Reserve. Probable Reserve. 


Province or District. : 
Calculation based on actual Approximate Approximate 
thickness and extent. estimate. estimate. 
Area, | Class of } Thousands| Area, | Thousands} Area, | Thousands 
sq. miles.| Coal.3 of tons. |sq.miles.} of tons. |sq.miles.| of tons. 
Novarscotian tanceniee) 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,911,817 73 2,639,000 
New Brunswick........ - B - 121 151,000 - - 
Ontario hee een - L - ne -10 25,000 - = 
Manitobanss sane teeacc. - L - 48 160, 000 - = 
Saskatchewan.......... 806 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
L 382,500,000 491,271,000 = = 
Albertasecceye tayo. ae 25,300 iB 3,223,800 56,375; |182, 183, 600 203 | 12,700,000 
A&B 669.000 100, 000 - = 
British Columbia...... 439/) A & B | 28,771,242 6.196 44,907,700 11 2,160,000 
L 60.000 . 5,136,000 - - 
GY AUKON sate stejctsis alah atelier -/|/ A&B - 2, 840 250,000 = = 
L - q 4,690,000 - = 
Northwest Territories. . ~ L - 300 | 4,800,000 - = 
Arctic Islands isss.rs ac - B - 6,000 | 6,C00,000 = = 
Rotals regeapae de 26, 219 — | 414,804,1932! 85,194 | 801,986,117 287 | 17,499,000 


1 See ‘‘Coal, Coke and By-products,”’ published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 
2 The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 
3 A=Anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. 


World’s Production.—The total known production of the world in 192] 
amounted to about 1,138-3 million long tons, toward which Canada contributed 
13-8 million tons or about 1-2 p.c. Table 31 shows the production of the British 
Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of 
the years from 1913 to 1921 where the returns were available. 


31.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-1921. 
(In thousands of long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


. vite Union of 
United | British af New 

Years Kingdom!| India. Canada. | Australia. Foshan South 

Africa, 
LONE 8.) catie ste ine leieS ciecineae ae ee aoe eee 287,431 16,208 13, 404 12,418 1,888 9,583 
TOLE . oaletrcd selec On Gine hia Sete 265, 665 16,464 12,176 42,445 2,276 9,125 
TOLD ticaiaschs the sae See ner 253, 208 17,104 11, 846 11,415 2,209 8,977 
LOG: tart aisia niet tic eaten ss re eee ne 256,376 17, 254 12,932 9, 812 2,257 10,966 
DOL 6 et ase asos ceeianee cao he eee 248,500 18, 213 12, 542- 10, 232 2,068 11,444 
es ene CRE NiCad ABAD R Aan I56 5 friar 227,749 20,722 13,373 10,949 2,034 10,692 

LOL Os eumiweiree caro cee eee nee ae 229,780 22,628 12,131 10,525 1,848 9,162 . 

F920 a ciel suatiectatacehs cine ars ee meee ene 231,000 17,640 14, 800 13,000 1,800 10, 200 
LOD ares teem to aheteccovaettt sien .e oR eee eee 169,720 18,964 Homes 13, 287 - 10,561 
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31.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913 to 
1§21—concluded. 


(In thousands of long tong of 2,240 pounds.) 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Years. Germany.| Belgium. | France. es Poland. pee Japan. eee 
ALD ese. ots erclersvsictots 274, 264 22,474 40, 188 = = 1, 843 20,978 508, 893 
MOLE Sa wees = aerckn cies 241,288 16, 445 26,141 - = 1,898 21,935 458, 505 
DOL Oe tre oh oye eco) Serecciske 230, 889 13, 950 19,219 - - 2,226 20,161 474,660 
1916. ekaFaverereNchelese slo" /513 246,606 16,592 20,968 = = 2,613 22,534 526, 873 
1917 SnedSeagonscend 258, 639 14,691 28,427 = = 3,001 25,938 581,609 
1 I Sones manemanns 256,979 13, 668 25, 899 - = 4,804 27,579 605, 546 
LONG srcte cteiscsis.« ssele-e .199, 160 18,190 19,645 27,000 - 5,271 30, 000 487,638 
OO mentee ec > dood), 2ROAOi) 21,000 34, 100 30,300 6,300 5, 200 28, 800 576,500 
BEG score tia arecers inceucis;a vee 273,009 22,163 29,450 33, 233 7,971 4,360 24,900 455,927 


2.—Asbestos. 


Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The value of the 
annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to $5,552,723 
in 1922, so that aside from coal, asbestos is now one of the most important non- 
metallic products. In 1921, the world’s production of asbestos amounted to 140,000 
tons; of this tonnage Canada produced 92,761 tons or 66.2 p.c:, Rhodesia, 19,529 
tons or 14 p.c., South Africa, 5,387 tons or 3.8 p.c., Russia, 17,138 tons and the United 
States, 831 tons. 

Quebec.—The Eastern Townships of the province have for many years been 
the most productive asbestos mining area in the world. The workable deposits of 
chief importance are confined to a serpentine belt near Black Jake and Thetford. 
The serpentine of this belt generally occurs as disconnected masses, but occasionally 
it forms mountain ridges of considerable altitude, notably in the vicinity of Black 
lake. The veins of asbestos traverse the serpentine in all directions, and as a rule 
the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the veins. The veins vary in width from 
+ inch to 3 inch, and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. 
The fibre is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. Included in the Thetford 
and Black lake area are the East Broughton deposits, where the serpentine occurs 
enclosed in a highly quartzose slate, probably of pre-Cambrian age. In the Danville 
area, asbestos up to } inch in length occurs abundantly, and the whole of the serpen- 
tine is impregnated with fine short fibre, giving a first class milling material. 

Open-cut methods of mining are adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery 
for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. 
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32.—Production of Asbestos and Asbestic in Canada, calendar years 1909 to 1922. 


Years. Asbestos. « Asbestic. Total. 


Tons. $ Tons. $ Tons. $ 
63,349 2,284, 587 23,951 17,188 87,300 2,301, 775- 
77,508 2,555,974 24,707 17,629 102,215 2,573, 603 

101,393 2,922,062 26,021 21,046 127,414 2,943,108 
111,561 3, 117,572 24,740 19,707 136,301 3,137,279 
136,951 3, 830, 909 24,135 19,016 161,086 3, 849.925 
96, 542 2, 892, 266 21,031 17,540 117,573 2,909, 806 
111,142 3,553, 166 25,700 21,819 136, 842 3,574, 985: 
133, 489 5,199,797 20,710 29,072 154, 149 5, 228, 869 
135,502 7,183,099 18,279 47,284 153,781 7,230, 383- 
141, 462 8,936, 804 16,797 33,993 158, 259 8,970,797 
136,765) 10,909,452 22,471) - 65,917 159,236} 10,975,369 
167,781) 13,677,841 20,956 57,601 188,687| 13,735,442 
92,761 4,906, 230 1 ; 1 92,761 4,906, 230° 
163, 706 5,592, 728 1 1 163, 706 D002, dao: 


1Included with asbestos. 


3.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,300,000 in 1910 to $5,847,000 in 1922. The producing gas wells are situated in 
the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Essex and Bruce, in Ontario; 
at Moncton, New Brunswick, and at Medicine Hat and vicinity, in Alberta. The 


\ 


quantity of gas sold or used in 1922 was over 14,682,000 million feet. Of the 


total value, Ontario was credited with about 55 p.c. 

Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum comes almost entirely from 
the province of Ontario. The production of Canada in 1922 was 179,068 barrels, 
of which 164,732 barrels came from Ontario and 7,778 barrels from New Brunswick, 
The principal producing oil fields are situated in the peninsula of southwestern 
Ontario between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all situated within 
an area underlain by Devonian strata, usually in an anticlinal axis, and the petroleum 


is largely obtained from the horizons in the Onondaga at varying depths in the 


different localities. 

Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but the 
‘production is chiefly from Windsor, Nova Scotia, Hillsborough, New Brunswick, 
Paris, Ontario, and Gypsumville, Manitoba. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum 
in New Brunswick is of very high grade. There are also extensive deposits in British 
Columbia which are being worked by one company only. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s 
production is exported in crude forms. Beds of gypsum are associated with the 
lower Carboniferous limestones in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The mineral 
occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing Salina formation of upper Silurian age. 

Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from Windsor, Ontario, 
but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia are claiming much attention. The deposits 
of Ontario occur in the Salina formation of upper Silurian age, in which the beds of 
the mineral sometimes reach a thickness of 250 feet. The production in 1922 was 
181,794 tons, as compared with 164,658 tons in 1921. 


4,.—Clay Products and Structural Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—The widespread. clays of glacial and post-glacial age that 
often completely hide the underlying rocks over considerable areas of the St. Law- 
rence lowlands, have furnished the material for numerous brick and tile industries, 
both in Ontario and Quebec. The brick production in 1922 was about 401-8 million, 
as compared with 306-8 million in 1921. 


, 


. 
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Cement.—The raw materials for the: manufacture of Portland cement are 
abundantly displayed in the St. Lawrence lowlands,.and support a number of large 
industries. Some of these utilize marl-deposits of calcium carbonate in lakes 
scattered over the uneven surface of the post-glacial deposits and the clay beds 
of these deposits, while others use Palsozoic limestone. The production of cement 
increased from 5,752,885 barrels in 1921 to 6,948,972 barrels in the following year. 


33.-—Production of Cement in Canada, calendar years 1902-1922. 


Years. Natural rock cement. Portland cement. Total cement. 

brl. $ brl. $ brl. $ 
127,931 98,932 594,594] 1,028,618 1225525)" el A27.o50 
92,252 74,655 627,741 1, 150,592 719, 993 1,225, 247 
56, 814 50, 247 910,358 1,287,992 967,172 1,338, 239 
14, 184 10,274 1,346,548 1,913,740 1,360. 732 1,924,014 
8,61C 6,052 2,119, 764 8,164, 807 2,128,374 3,170, 859 
Lerar es) 4,043 2,436,093 8,717,028 2,441. 868 3,781,371 
1,044 815 2,665, 289 3,709, 139 2,666, 333 8,709, 954 
- - 4, 067.709 5,345, 802 4,067,709 5,345. 802 
. 753,975 6,412,215 , 753,975 6,412,215 


692,915] 7.644, 537 
132,732| 9, 106,556 
658, 805| 11,019,418 
172,480] 9, 187,924 
681.032] 6,977,024 
,369,560| 6,547,728 
768.488] 7,724,246 
591.481] 7,076,503 
995,257| 9, 802, 433 


692,915] 7.644.537 
132.732] 9,106,556 
658, 8C5| 11,019,418 
172,480] 9. 187,924 
,032| 6,977. 024 
369.560| 6.547.728 
768,488| 7,724,246 
591,481} 7,076,503 
.995,257| 9.802.433 
651.980} 14,798,070} 6,651,980] 14,798,070 
.752,885| 14,195,143] 5.752.885} 14,195, 143 
943.9721 15,438,481! 6,943,9721 15,438,481 
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34._Imports into Canada of Portland Cement, fiscal years 1898-1923. 


ae Quantity.| Value. aan eine Quantity.| Value. ae v 
Cwt. $ $ Cwt. $ $ 
1,073,058 855, 264 DATO GON TO Uist sere wetepe atest 1,283,721 494,081 138,969 
1,300, 424 467,994 TAT VEGN LO oer colasatersrevene seca 2,592,025 936,425 292.914 
1,301, 361 498,607 TETROG TI) LOLS See rctetcscleveres 4,958, 814) 1,955,177 597.727 
1,612,432 654,595 LG GOO MUG aya ater jtaterars 709, 104 322,564 69.658 
1,971.616 833.657 Zoo (OF) LOUD e areieisrslcrsieietes 287,402 123,613 26,034 
2,316. 853 868, 131 271.004 94,136 37,048 9,382 
2,476,388 995,017 290,778 63.074 29,719 6,307 
3,228,394] 1,234,649 384. 866 26, 243 17,417 2,624 
2, 848.582 963. 839 328,342 26, 687 26,437 2,667 
1,551,493 523, 120 162, 250: 45,458 47,156 3,720 
2,427,381 852,041 259, 549) 132,187 153,513 10,502 
1,460. 850 475.676 159,077 24,952 34,304 1,920 
490, 8C9 158, 487 47,984 112,610 90, 849 8,494 


Nine months. 


5.—Number of Mines, Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., 
by principal Groups. 

A survey of the industrial organization, for the purpose of showing the magni- 
tude of the different mineral industries and their growth or decline, was made a 
part of the annual census of mineral production in 1921. Aside from the canvass 
forming a section of the previous decennial censuses, the annual statistics in recent 
years were confined chiefly to a presentation of the quantity and value production 
of each of the minerals. The additional data include the geographic distribution, 
the land tenure, character of organization, distribution of ownership, scale of 
operation, persons engaged and the power used in mining enterprises. In the 
eleven year period from 1910 to 1921, the number of mines or works increased by 
120 p.c., the wages paid by 81 p.c. and the value of production by 39 p.c. 
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The importance of the mineral production in Canada was indicated by a capital 
of $560 million, invested in lands and buildings, materials on hand, trading accounts, 
etc., an employment of 61,000 persons to whom were paid $79 million in salaries and 
wages, an expenditure of $14 million for fuel and of $47 million for miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Metallic Mineral Industries.—The analysis of the metallic group is divided 
into two sections treating with mining and milling and with elementary metallurgy 
respectively. The metal mining and milling section included 367 companies oper- 
ating 397 establishments, while nine metallurgical companies owned fourteen 
active plants. The metallic group employed 851 salaried persons and 11,282 wage 
earners. The remuneration included nearly $2,000,000 in salaries and $14-3 million 
in wages. The capital employed was $200,000,000, while the net value of bullion, 
_ ore, concentrates or residues shipped from the mines and products made by the 
smelters was about $48-1 million. 

Employment and Number of Operaiors.—Alluvial gold mining was actively prose- 
cuted in the Yukon and British Columbia by 195 operators comprising 18 corpora- 
tions, 40 partnerships and 137 individuals. The number of wage-earners engaged in 
placer mining was 428. The total production was $1-58 million of which $1-34 million 
was credited to the Yukon. In the 73 mines and mills of the auriferous quartz 
industry the average employment was 3,651 wage-earners of whom 2,104 were 
working underground. Eleven copper-gold-silver mines shipped ore in 1921, only 
one of which, the Weedon in Quebec, was located outside of British Columbia. 
The wage-earners in the industry, including five non-producing mines and two mills, 
numbered 1,141. The nickel-copper industry, including seven mines, three smelters 
and two refineries, engaged 195 salaried employees with a remuneration of $502,991. 
Referring to the wage earners, the total man-days work for the whole industry was 
448,841, for which $1,979,273 was paid in wages, making the average earnings about 
$4.41 per man-day. Eighteen companies were active and twenty-two mines were 
operated in the silver-cobalt industry. In addition, eight idle mines made small 
shipments of ore from their dumps or of crude bullion recovered in previous years. 
Wage earners to the number of 612 working underground performed 176,698 man- 
days work, while 234 men working at the surface in the mining section performed 
69,101 man-days work. The employment in the mill section was 275 men perform- 
ing 92,002 man-days work. With the exception of one shipping mine each in Quebee, 
Ontario and the Yukon, the silver-lead-zinc industry was dependent on the fifty- 
four shipping mines of British Columbia. Eight mills, six of which were in British 
Columbia, were also operated by the industry. The employment included 71 men 
receiving salaries of $123,546 and 715 men receiving $841,025 in wages. The 
metallurgical industry consisted of eleven companies, two of whom operated in 
British Columbia, one in New Brunswick and the remainder in Ontario. In view of 
the general depression in 1921, most of the companies curtailed their operations, 
which included in normal times fourteen smelting and refining plants. Salaried 
employees to the number of 315 received remuneration of $737,657 and 3,367 wage- 
earners were paid $3,669,300. The estimated cost of ores, etc. treated in the smelters 
was $8,400,000, while the products made by the metallurgical industry were valued 
at $23,732,277. 

Non-metallic Minerals.—The non-metallic minerals group consisted of 
fifteen industries, of which the coal and asbestos mining were of chief interest, while 
the natural gas, gypsum and salt producing industries were also of importance. The 
group consisted of 718 active concerns operating 5,399 wells and mines. The employ- 
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ment was 2,057 persons on salaries receiving a remuneration of $4°5 million 
and 35,656 wage-earners, who were paid $47-8 million. The capital employed 
was $265-7 million and the aggregate value of production was $87 -8 million. 

Coal Mining.—Coal mining was carried on in Canada during 1921 in 396 
mines which were operated by 168 corporations, 79 partnerships and 102 individuals. 
The incorporated companies operated 215 mines. The area of mining properties 
in Nova Scotia was 210,827 acres, Alberta 194,365 acres and British Columbia 
284,578 acres. The total length of underground workings in Nova Scotia was 
142,955 feet, im Alberta, 828,700 feet, and British Columbia, 399,388, the total 
for Canada being 1,433,331 feet. The industry gave employment to more than 
30,000 men and the wage bill for the year amounted to $42,758,471. In addition, 
$3,718,238 was paid to salaried employees numbering 1,600 persons. 

Asbestos—The capital employed in the asbestos mining industry of Quebec 
was $41-3 million. The par value of the paid-up securities in 1921 was $29-2 million 
of which $19-7 million was owned in Canada. The salaries and wages paid were 
$2-7 million and the total value of production was $4-9 million. The average number 
of wage-earners in 1920 was 3,606 as compared with 2,570 in 1921. 

Oiher Non-metallic Industries—Other industries of importance from an 
employment standpoint were gypsum mining with 766 wage-earners, natural gas 
production with 760 wage-earners and salt mining with an average employment of 
297 men on wages. 

Structural Materials and Clay Products.—The average number of wage- 
earners in the group was 10,038 and the salaried employees numbered 920, the 
salary and wage account being $10-6 million. The average number on the 
payrolls of the cement industry increased from 2,301 employees in 1920 to 2,751 
in 1921. The chief division of the clay products industry consisted of 202 estab- 
lishments actively engaged in the manufacture of brick and tile. In the whole 
industry, the average daily wage for all workers was $4.06 per day, there having been 
a total of 784,279 days’ work performed for which $3,187,493 was paid. 


35.—_Summary of Principal Statistics Relative to Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries Operating Plants, 1921. 


Net value of 
bullion, ore 


NCEE Number Number concentrates 
ees of Capital of Number | or residues 
Groups. oti i operating | actually salaried | of wage- | shipped from 
a ec plants | employed. em- earners. | the mines and 
Operators .! or mines. ployees. productsmade 
by the 
smelters, 
Metallics. $ $ 
Auriferous quartz mining and 
Od IMP a rants late este clea 57 59 | 48,048,363 238 3,651 16,689,784 
Silyer-cobalt mining and mil- 
tilde gee a Lone aero oOo omon 83 39 | 31,198,418 103 1,121 6,316, 812 
Silver-lead-zine mining and mil- 
TI are Rn ABACUS ENO Oat 61 72 9, 888, 4211 71 718 2,177,053 
Copper-gold-silver mining and 
milling, EE on oe ae 14 18 5, 256,051 2 85 151387 2,589,314 
Placer mining and lee. see a 197 197 | 10,703,6507 - 4288 1,576, 2225 
Nickel-copper mining and mil- 
ling.... ay Heeaisvdaters 2 Bid istelennd 3 8 8,107, 245 39 816 1,575, 558 
Tron mining and briquetting..... 4 4 4, 604, 048 - 44 230, en 
Tron blast furnaces.............. - = = = ad 1, 646, 790 
Metallurgical works............. 9 143 | 82,206,253 315 3,367 15, 332, 277 
Total for Metallics........... 378 411 |200,007, 449 851 11, 282 48,133,974 


Nore:—For notes see foot of page 400. 
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35.—Summary of Principal Statistics Relative to Mining, Metallurgical, Structural 
Materials and Clay Products Industries Operating Plants, 1921—concluded. 


| Net value of 
bullion, ore 


Number Number concentrates 
Number of Cotta rot ‘ umber cs teal ducs 
Groups. . operating} actually | salarie of wage- | shipped from 
Di active res employed. em- earners. | the mines and 
operators.| + mines. ployees. products made 
by the 
smelters. 
$ $ 
Non-metallics. 
ASbe@stosen casi ederesincsaten seieete 15 18 | 41,357,161 124 2,570 4,906, 230 
Coalimining se stists 6a 349 396 |176,991, 495 1,626 80, 223 72,451. 656 
Meldsparwmner wae ivieesitieiee oes eee 23 23 484, 633 12 131 230,754 
Wbuorsparieaceckee coe. soca 3 3 163, 257 4 7 136, 267 
Grindstone: sie dciisiee sta ivecis clover 3 3 286,993 5 50 64.067 
Gypsdins heen wea tenione reo ere 11 12 3,849,776 36 766 1, 785.538 
(Maonésiter.aanct ccs desis heer 4 4 2,108, 227 10 71 81.320 
IMA CaU Rtn crc arevainie eusterdels srs:nrarepaces 20 20 576, 237 5 99 70.063 
Naturalivags: cco ceirc nett 104 2,0228 | 36,363,478 125 760 4,594, 164 
Oxides; tronics aidesare oe says peaeienes 4 4 207, 567 3 _ 29 93,610 
Petroleum)c- cannes shciieeemeent 120 2,8286 | 3,214,159 19 171 641.533 
Quartycs ei petrsee eopicaconse cranes il il 940, 087 8 86 312.947 
Salt; 2. sce eaone aloomeneenincs 12 13 2,267,708 53 277 1, 673.685 
4 DH a nd Pe ace teehee PI 4 4 487,073 5 34 144,565 
All other non-metallies’......... 35 38 2,398,742 D2 312 656, 283 
Total for Non-metallics ..... 718 5,399 (265,701,593 2,057 35, 656 87,842, 682 
Structural Materials and Clay 
Products. 
Clay productsinaaccsac ceed seneres 216 220 | 28,515,928 288 4,118 8,857,818 
Cement tietacs ore eee 7 14 49,160,180 343 2,408 14,195. 143 
PATO. poecierele ois select oletaiove tees s 59 66 4,990, 969 87 844 2.781.197 
Alliothers® 25 scat ceo ueoes 375 37519) 11,138,035 202 2,668 8,903,270 
Total for Structural Mater- 
ials and Clay Products... 657 675 | 93,805,112 920 10,038 34, 737,428 
Summary by Classes: 
Metallics: siiasctunt > ask ene ceelis 378 411 200,007,449 851 11,282 48, 133,974 
Non-metalliest:: o.5..cese eae oe 718 5,399 |265,701,593 2,057 35.656 87, 842, 682 
Structural -materials and clay : 
DEO CUICUS ren aecice misters steraere oe 657 675 93.805, 112 920 10,038 34,737, 428 
Grand total.................. 1,753 6,485 559,514,154 3,828 56,976 170, 714, 084 
Summary by Provinces: 
INOya SCObLAS whats canter sacle 71 109 | 82,283,644 625 13,504 = 
New. Brunswacks!-\.. sae scclen eee 35 71 2,985,382 66 914 - 
Queen amare eat ne 164 169 81,494,918 507 5, 805 - 
Ontario’ see aehocine hierar ssc 741 5,312 |188,769, 764 1,114 13,151 - 
Manitolbsien eteacte cance a tiener 27 28 5,343,706 51 752 - 
Saskatchewan sos, crem sehen ener 65 65 4,761,177 73 721 - 
AIDE baenc rc: Onde ate len teers & 802 357 73, 603,005 762 10, 828 - 
LByannivaw Oral tiveelovelynnse. ten sab 177 203 {109,030,712 625 10, 840 - 
WAT CoS Sept lest cenpeas Aereaita Gots 159 159 11, 241, 846 5 461 ~ 
Total for Camada............. 1,74111) 6,473 11/559, 514, 154 3,828 56,976 ~ 


1 Excluding capital invested by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, Trail, and Kingdon 


Smelter, Galetta. : 

2Excluding capital invested by Granby Consolidated Mining and Smelting and Power Company, Anvox. 

3Includes 8 silver smelters South Ontario: 5 plants nickel-copper smelters and refineries in Ontario 
and Quebec. 6 plants copper, lead and zinc smelters, Ontario and British Columbia, and refineries in British 
Columbia and Ontario. 

4Represents value of pig iron made from Canadian ore, deducting the net value of ores treated. 

5Includes production of Yukon Territory, 82,394 crude ounces valued at $16.30 per ounce and production 
for British Columbia valued at $233,200. 

6Number of wells. 

7Incorporated companies over Yukon Territory. j 

8Includes actinolite, barytes, chromite, corundum, magnesium, sulphate, manganese, mineral waters, 
peat, pyrites, sodium sulphate, and tripolite. = 

§Includes stone quarries and sand and gravel. 

1uNumber of active operators only. 

11D oes not include railway ballast operators. 
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VII.—_WATER POWERS. 
1.—Water Powers of Canada.! 


Prior to the world war, the price of fuels was so low that ample motive power 
could be secured through their agency at such reasonable cost that the development 
of water power only took place where the natural facilities greatly favoured it or 
where coal costs were relatively high. With the advent of war, coal costs soared and 
supplies became uncertain; at the same time, power requirements became vastly 
greater and stimulated the development of water power. The return of peace has 
not produced any marked amelioration in the coal situation, while the gradual 
revival of industrial activity is steadily increasing the demand for power which the 
end of the war had considerably reduced. 

At the present time, water power development is active wherever conditions 
are favourable, and there can be little doubt that this activity will be increased 
with the improvement of financial and industrial conditions. 

The United States Geological Survey, in 1921, issued an atlas illustrating the 
water power resources of the world, which it places at 439,000,000 horsepower, 
43-3 p.c. of which are in Africa and 14-1 p.c. in North America. | 

In Table 1, which is based upon the above mentioned atlas and revised in 
accordance with additions authentically recorded since its publication, are listed 
the more important water power countries, together with their population and 
developed water power. It is interesting to note that, with the exception of Norway 
and Switzerland, Canada has the greatest per capita development, and next to the 
United States, the greatest actual development. 


1.— Developed Water Power of Leading Countries, 1922. 


. Population Developed Water Power. 
Country. in H.P. (in | Per 1,000 

thousands). thousands).] Population. 
CET I ond Ad OHABD DOLE SIGECE COT COO AACE OR At HDRES Sen Ree OO OOe 8,788 2,974 338 
TANGO mea tas cctv ae cle ot ietce eile eo nates Manon Ora Tiieieoedatete Modine rece 39, 300 2,100 54 
MOLINA Yeas ele sete ee ee hce cre mterehe aye deat claves erste c. Uiths Sinton dhs BSE AaleaheeTaes 59, 860 1,000 17 
LTS Aid ee ool en eal nn per RSE tena cia ne i bree eee od 38, 840 1,650 43 
DADA re Acie SE ee re De TLRS ee ele dicta Tee ne ee enone 55,960 1,500 27 
NOR peaNaeevaneystele rere tigate rere cletersercin tee oma sietel cose eis stolen imorata miata 2,650 1,654 624 
BSW COG crcl a rherslakiei esos rece ew a aie ne ener e cote Cine Se cre eae cee te 5,900 1,560 264 
BOWL LZON IAN Heaters acta sala ose Le aioe oravelevaterois ns aibrcicls arse afetePreapets a eeeree e 3,880 1,531 395 
WmibeduS ta test naa sack aye eistke vole satel nian aiivenaveate efciets nibisres muse: 105,700 9,540 90 


With this brief reference to the water powers of the world, we may proceed to a 
more particular consideration and analysis of those of the Dominion. It has already 
been shown that Canada is richly endowed with water power resources and is in the 
forefront as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre 
throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within 
easy transmission distance ample reserves for the future. Over 90 p.c. of the prime 
motive power of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro power. The main 
spring of industrial progress in the central provinces, which have no indigenous 
coal supplies, is water power. Table 2 shows the distribution of available and 
developed power in Canada. 


1By J. B. Challies, C.E., M.E.1.C., Director, Dominion Water Power Branch, Department of the 
Interior, Ottawa. 
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2.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, Feb. 1, 1923. 


Available 24-hour Power 
at 80 p.c. efficiency. 


At estimated 
Provinces. flow for Turbine 
At ordinary | maximum | installation. 
minimum | development 


flow. (dependable 
for 
~ 6 months). 
ler: h.p. h.p. 
British Columibiakacencs sie tisee tak een eee shine kee mar 1,931, 142 5,103,460 328,977 
AD Ortains cit cat aeons ceases casino Bed seas ae ttales iris 475, 281 T1s7p005 33,067 
Saskatehewaler acest Os ae rate coer ieee nie nee Crea 513,481 1,087, 756 - 
a IS} bh rol Of: Pad an RO Oe aac ite hee Lee Horn ome SD certon oni heae 3,270,491 5, 769,444 134, 025 
(Osihit We veaerre sewer Rees oe eT Sear. So ane My ean ORS a etcriaa ess 4,950,300 6, 808, 190 1, 299, 230 
Quechee. A. ssa e ots 6,915, 244 11, 640, 052 1,073,883 
New Brunswick.. 50, 406 120,807 42,039 
Nova Scotia. . eos 20,751 128,264 47,100 
Prince Edward Island 3,000 5, 270 2,239 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 125, 220 275, 250 13,199 
Total 18, 255,316 32,075,998 2,973,759 


The figures in columns 2 and 3 in the above table represent 24-hr. power, and 
are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop or the 
head possible of concentration, is definitely known or at least well established. In- 
numerable rapids and falls of greater or lesser power capacity, which are not as yet 
recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast and will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken and 
completed. This is particularly true of the less explored northern districts. Nor 
is any consideration given to the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers 
and streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads may be created by the 
construction of power dams, excepting only at such points as definite studies have 
been carried out and the results made matters of record. 

The figures in column 4 represent the actual water wheels installed throughout 
the Dominion. These figures should not be placed in direct comparison with the 
available power figures in columns 2 and 3 for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water power resources developed to date. The 
actual water wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as in column 3, 
The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present recorded water 
power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of 41,700,000 
h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents only 7 p.c. of the 
present recorded water power resources. 

The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. 

As illustrative of this, the detailed analyses which have been made of the 
water power resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have 
disclosed most advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. Itis 
estimated that the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 
and 300,000 commercial h.p. These figures provide for a diversity factor between 
installed power and consumers’ demands. 

Table 3 analyses the developed water power, and is interesting in‘that it shows 
the extent to which the great pulp and paper industry of the Dominion owes its 
development to water power. 
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The statistics concerning the central station industry are further analysed in 
Table 4. The territory served by and the primary power installed in central sta- 
tions are graphically indicated on the map facing page 390 and the diagram facing 
page 392 of the 1921 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. The statistics 
concerning the pulp and paper industry are analysed in Table 5. 

During 1922, installations have been made which amount to practically 240,000 
h.p., this figure including both new construction and the erection of new turbines 
and generators in existing water power stations, but excluding 190,000 h.p. installed 
during 1921 but only brought into operation in 1922. At the present time there 
are new developments either in course of construction or actively projected, the 
ultimate capacity of which is approximately 1,000,000 h.p. There is every indica- 
tion that for a long time to come the development of water power in Canada will 
make great and continued progress. 


3.—Developed Water Power in Canada, Feb. 1, 1923. 


Turbine Installation in H.P. 


Provinces. In In Pulp In Per 1,000 
Central | and Paper Other Total.4 Popula- 
Stations! Mills.2 Industries.3 tion,5 

iBritishiColimbigi.. ere et ee ce ee eee 227,401 48, 800 52,776 328,977 627 
PANDO GAG ee ce la setae aralelmobicea oh 32,380 - 687 33, 067 56 
Saskatchewanstrse  oosis. ake Gackiene cs - - = = = 
INEST CODE eros ionetcaere ioe tere ee eee aero 117,625 - 16,400 134, 025 220 
OnUATIO Aree res sie ee me ee Poe anaes 1,018, 853 171,024 |, 109,353} 1,299,230 443 
Queheer arr eee eee ate lone e it montanes 761,480 PRAIA EYE 80,666 | 1,073,883 455 
IN Gwe rune wickawemn cc astacnmicene cewrees ars Paes WS 14, 668 6, 258 42,039 108 
INGyAaScOtlaseerriad seehinte nine cnr cen 15,346 17,999 13,755 47,100 90- 
Prince Edward Island....:.............- 288 - 1,951 2,239 25 
WarkOn geet tet cok seek Seminaries 10,000 - 3,199 18,199 Shlivo 
@anadas. nets es ca eae ee 2,204, 486 484, 228 285,045 | 2,973,759 338 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 


actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this total, pulp and paper companies 
purchase from the hydro power central stations totalled in column 1, 72,122 h.p. in Ontario and 88,455 h.p. 
in Quebec. The total hydro power utilized in the pulp and paper industry is therefore 644,805 h.p. 
3 Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries other than the central station 
and the pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase blocks of power from the central stations 
totalled in column 1. 4 Total of all turbines and water wheels installed in Canada. 5 Average of de- 
veloped water power per 1,000 population. 


4.—Developed Water Power in Canada Utilized in the Central Electric Station 
Industry, Feb. 1, 1923. 


Commercial Stations.!} Municipal Stations.? Total. 
Installation. Installation. Installation. 
Provinces. 
No.} Gener- Tirbine (No Gener-}| Tur- |No.| Gener- aE H.P. | Total 
ator ILP j “| ator bine ator ni at asa turbine 
K:v.A. ok HAV SAn el eee K.V.A. unit, | Station. fete 


British Columbia} 23 141,686] 217,356 8] 6,353] 10,045, 31] 148,039} 3,990] 7,335} 227,401 


Alberta.......... 3] 22,250] 32,380] — 3] 22/250} 2,491] 10,793] 32,380 
Saskatchewan...] - = mF ee = hipaa = es as ke 
Manitoba........ 3 37,350 50, 400 Zi) oi,ole|, 67,220 5 94,662 5,881| 23,525} 117,625 
OntaniOssrecscoa. 67| 387,159] 492,025] 37] 353,362] 526,828] 104} 704,521 3, 742 9,796} 1,018, 853 
POMCDEG: 20/00 ess 77| 582,413] 743,855) 16} 13,202] 17,625] 93} 595,615 3,541 8,188] 761,480 


New Brunswick. 7 6,585 9,203) 3} 9,363) 11,910) 10) 15,948 960} 2,111) 21,113 


Nova Scotia.... 8 1,479 1,449] 11] 11,239) 18,897) 19 12,718 667 808 15,246 
Prince Edward I| 7 331 288] - - = vi 331 32 41 288 
ValkONisaes sca k 1 6,000] 10,000) - - - 1 6,000] 5,000] 10,000) 10,000 

Canada..... 196]1, 185, 253]1,556,956] 77] 450,831] 647,530} 2731/1, 636, 084 3,483 8, 075|2, 204, 486 
Cy Sea RS et ea 2G Ld I a el i a deg ai a a 


1Commercial Stations include all privately owned. *Municipal Stations include all publicly ownea. 
Nors.—Statistics in this table are based upon a census of the industry made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the Dominion Water Power Branch. 
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5.—Developed Water Power in Canada Utilized in the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Feb. 1, 1923. 


Installed and Purchased Power—H.P. 


Turbine installation in the Total 
z 2g Industry. Purchased = oe Utilized 
Frovinces. : Hydro- YarO- Jin the In- 
Mills. Hiaa Bl - Clee. agate 

Direct Blectric Total.3 Bonen (Col. 3+ (Col rae 

drive.’ | “drive? Col. 5.)° | Col.5.)8 
BritishiColumbis. sees eee 5 27,975 20, 825 48,800 - 20,825 48,800 
Ontario merges c dercie see tu tee ae 41 89, 830 81, 194 171, 024 72, 122 153,316 243,146 
Quebec Wi unascesistcenmon ett ae 54 162, 825 68,912] 281,787 88,455) 157,367) 320,192 
New Bruns wigkeraccwie ene oe ene 3 2,368 12,300 14,668) - 12,300 14, 668 
INOVAISCOUA A gas eerie ote 10. 17,919 80 17,999 - 80 17,999 
Canada. cancer. eee 113 300,917] 183,311] 484,228) 160,577] 343,888) 644,805 


1 Includes all turbines actually installed in the industry and directly driving mill equipment. ? Includes 
all turbines actually installed in the industry and transmitting power through electric drive. % Total of 
the turbine capacity actually installed in the industry. 4 Includes only power purchased from hydro- 
electric central stations 1cr the operation of pulp and paper mills. 5 Total of the hydro-electric power used 
in the industry. & Total of the water power used in the industry. 


2.—Central Electric Stations. 


The development of the central electric power industry was greatly stimu- 
lated during the war by the urgent need of power for the manufacture of war 
munitions. In Table 6 will be found statistics of the number of central electric 
stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse power, kilowatt 
hours generated and number of subscribers for the five-year period ended 1921, 
together with the number of persons employed and the amount expended for salaries 
and wages. 

6.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-1921. 


Number a Revenue} Total | Kilowatt Persons | Salaries 
Years. of Capital from sale} horse hours Sub- 


: : e 
stations. invested. of power.| power. |generated. scribers. ployed. | wages. 
$ $ (thous- 
sands.) $ 

LOT PA. cite 666 | 356,004, 168/44, 536,848} 1,844,571 - - 8,847) 7,777, 715 
TIS eRe ae nee 795 } 401,942, 402/53, 549, 133] 1,841, 114 - - 9, 696} 10, 354, 242 
1919 cece comeceers 805 | 416, 512,010|57, 853,392] 1,907,135} 5,497,204 - 9, 656} 11, 487, 132 
L920} scare cielete aie 819 | 448, 273, 642/65, 705,060} 1,897,024] 5,894,867 894, 158 10, 693] 14, 626, 709 
1 Pa oe ara 857 | 484,669,451|73, 376,580} 1,977,857) 5,614, 132 973,212 10, 714}15, 234,678 


The primary power equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 2,111,- 
419 h.p. in 1921. This included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating 
engines and turbines and internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power 
machines greatly predominated over the other prime movers, being over 86 p.c. 
of the total capacity, with steam turbines coming second with 10 p.c., steam recipro- 
cating engines third with 2-8 p.c. and internal combustion engines fourth with 0-8 
‘p.c. Included in the above were steam engines and internal combustion engines 
with a capacity of 105,062 h.p. or 4-5 p.c. of the total, installed in water power 
stations as auxiliary or standby equipment and in some stations supplementing 
the water power. A total of 28,500 h.p. is available in non-generating stations for 
-emergencies. 
; Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
-and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 187 
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steam reciprocating engines installed in central electric stations in 1921, only 22 in 
number or 12 p.c. were over 500 h.p., and the internal combustion engines averaged 
only 75 h.p. The steam turbines averaged over 2,100 h.p., with 4 units averaging 
6,475 h.p., but there were only 43 steam turbines in the industry and these were 
confined to 22 stations, whereas the 604 water wheels and turbines averaged over 
3,000 h-p. 

The majority of the fuel using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the prairie provinces, 
lignite coal is used for the steam engines and gasoline, oil distillates and producer 
gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 203 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1921, 
107 or over 50 p.c. were in Saskatchewan, 15 p.c. in Alberta and 7 p.c. in Manitoba. 

During 1921 the fuel stations produced an aggregate of 166,550,000 kilowatt. 
hours at a cost for fuel of $2,550,437, or at an average of 1-53c. per kilowatt hour. 
This production was however, less than 3 p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric 
stations producing over 97 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in hydraulic stations 
consumed fuel valued at $474,498, but no record is available of their output of 
current. 

The distribution by provinces of the electric energy generated in central electric 
stations throughout Canada is shown in Table 7 for the calendar years 1919, 1920 
and 1921. In the latter year nearly 82 p.c. of the total generated electric energy was 
produced in the leading industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 
9 it is seen that the total of electric energy exported in the fiscal year ended 1922 
was 861,574,793 kilowatt hours or about 15-3 p.c. of the amount produced in the 
calendar year 1921, the nearest corresponding period. 


7.—Electrical Energy Generated in the caiendar years 1919, 1920 and 1921, by Provinces. 


Kilowatt hours Kilowatt hours 
/ (‘‘000”’ omitted). (‘000 omitted). 
Provinces. Provinces. 
1919. 1920. 1921. 1919, 1920. 1921, 
Prince Edward I... 849 1,075 1,271) Saskatchewan...... 43,035 47, 866 54, 295 
Nova Scotia....... 35,088 33, 731 34,330|) Alberta............ 86, 381 114, 101 115, 580 
New Brunswick.... 18, 341 25, 632 30,351)| British Columbia. . 397,880} 485,177} 499,095 
Quebees tre cee. 1,923,560] 1,914,698) 1,790,805) Yukon............. 9,538 8, 332 8,927 
OntaniOwent oe aaes 2,802,886] 3,056,989] 2,808, 246 - : 
Manitoba. ...5 >. 179,655} 207,131 271, 232 Totals..:....... 5,497, 204| 5,894,732] 5,614, 1382 


Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts,were 
administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until September 1, 1918, when, 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred togthe 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The statistics published in connection with 
these Acts are given in Tables 8 and 9. The number of electric light companies 
registered under the above-mentioned Act (see Table 8) has increased from 398 in 
‘1910 to 1,096 in 1922, and the export of electric energy from_538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in 1911 to 1,054,872,585 kilowatt hours in 1923. 
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8.—Number of Electric Light and Power Companies registered under the Electricity 
Inspection Act in the fiscal years 1914-1923. 


Provinces. 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | Mo. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Prince Hidward Island.......(........ 5 6 6 7 7 8 11 11 11 12 
Novaiscotia ie ec acento: 37 35 3D) 38 36 37 37 45 OD 59 
NiGwabrunswiekinenn cette 24 24 24 23 25 25 27 28 30 38 
AUCH EC eee cae ee re eee: 7 53 61 79 94 133 140 184 216 226 
ONTATION Sate erect Cheah ce ren Me 262 282 287 308 317 328 328 371 419 424 
Mami tobaqeten nse ane meee ee ae oe 16 16 16 18 20 23 23 25 46 59 
Saskatenewalians, cer eeecseeae ee 52 54 54 58 59 65 86 93 101 118 
IAlbertaio caren sean Me OO Sera 39 36 36 41 45 47 533 46 65 76 
Britishi@olumibiar..n.e vse eieeinee 57 55 55 60 60 62 63 77 82 84 
SiUrkOn sear coe ree eee 2 - - - - - - - - - 
DT Otals ws yetre eek ood Sone 564 | 561 574| 6382 | 663 | 728 | 768 | 880 |1,025 | 1,096 


9.—HElectrical Energy generated or produced for Export by Canada under authority 
of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act during the fiscal years 1918-1923. 


Electric Energy Generated or Produced for Export. 


Companies. 


1918. 


1919. : 1920. 1921, 


1922. 


1923. 


Ontario Power Com- 
pany of Niagara 
Falls, Niagara Falls, 

POntariowe en gant 

Canadian Niagara 
Power Company, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Electrical “ Develop- 
ment Company 

(Toronto Power 
Co.), Niagara Falls. 
ODUe i reese 

Ontario and. Minnesota 
Power Company, 
Fort Frances, Ont... 

Maine and New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power 
Company, Ltd., 
gta Falls, 


Electric ‘Ry. Co., 
Vancouver, B.C..... 
Western Canada Pow- 
er Co., Vancouver, 
Sherbrooke Railway 
and Power Com- 
pany, Sherbrooke, 
QOUeIR, Sere oe 
Cedars Rapids Mfg. 
and Power Co., Ced- 
ars Rapids, Que.... 
West Kootenay Power 
and Light Co., Ltd., 
Rossland, B.C...... 


Moteish frasees-- 1,129,577, 345) 1, 143, 277,969 


k.w. hours. 


321, 768, 400 


256,005, 960 


138, 062,000 


14,225,610 


4,190,996 
327, 832 


14,242, 756 


118, 791 
380, 635,000 


1 


k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. 


316,921,400) 319,362,000} 328, 256,600 


254,633,727} 203,601,550) 172, 251,210 


141,511,000} 108,237,000) 102,884,000 


18,060,373} 12,043,120] 15,803,451 


4,954, 661 6, 122,638 7,877,398 


290, 530 354, 780 385, 678 


9,373,700) 14,541,734) 21,626,236 


273, 696 281,038 


395,966,000) 282,225,000) 364,432,000 


1,301, 200 2,997,000 5, 774, 400 


k.w. hours. 


304, 224, 400 


82, 264,000 


102, 122,000 


12,729,010 


8, 460, 291 


419, 692 


24, 825,300 


252,200 


324, 193,000 


2,084,900 


k.w. hours. 


295, 849, 500 


244,948,750 


103, 922, 550 


8,606, 760 


10,713,925 
467,353 


32,457, 700 


212, 347 
356, 795,000 


898, 700 


$49, 758, 518}1, 019,572,011 


861,574,793 


1, 034,872,585 


3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, inthe early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that the 


development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coalless central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water-powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpor- 
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ations. This “public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, 
the operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have established Hydro-Electric Commissions 
on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power has been left in the hands of private corporations. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-electric scheme in Ontario hadits beginning in 1903, 
when seven municipalities (Toronto, London, Brantford, Stratford, Woodstock, 
Ingersoll and Guelph) united in an investigation of the transmission possibilities 
of Niagara power. The Ontario Power Commission, which was created to report 
on the question, favoured the construction of a generating plant at Niagara 
Falls, and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was formed in 1906 
to carry out its recommendations. 

The capital required by the Commission for its transmission plant was provided 
by issues of bonds, guaranteed by the Government of Ontario, whose security was 
something more corporate than that of the associated municipalities. The contracts 
between the Commission and the municipalities called for repayment to the Govern- " 
ment in thirty years. 

When a municipality wishes to ieee part of the Hydro system, an engineer 
of the Commission reports on the cost of connection with the existing transmission 
lines. Then the question of joining the Hydro is voted upon under a civic by-law, 
which, if passed, is followed by another giving the necessary money. The local 
distribution system is financed by an issue of municipal debenture bonds to be 
retired in twenty years. Monthly bills are sent by the Commission to the munici- 
palities, based upon an approximation to the yearly expense incurred in supplying 
power to the municipality, and at the year’s end a thirteenth statement is sent, 
which brings the approximation to a true account. Like any efficient business 
concern, the Commission makes provision from the charges for power for sinking 
funds, repairs and replacements. 

The Commission had been given authority to generate its own power, but 
chose rather to contract for power from the Ontario Power Company at $9.40 for 
the first 25,000 h.p. and $9.00 for any in addition up to 100,000 h.p. In 1916 power 
was purchased from the Canadian Niagara Power Company as well, and in the 
following year the Ontario Power Company was acquired through purchase of 
practically all the stock. It was at this time that the Queenston-Chippawa develop- 
ment was begun. Of the total drop of 327 feet between lake Erie and lake Ontario, 
an effective head of 305 feet is obtained by the Queenston-Chippawa development. 
This effective head is about twice that utilized by the plant located at the falls. 
This means that the efficiency of utilization of the water diverted from Niagara 
falls has been doubled, and for each cubic foot per second instead of 15 h.p., approx- 
imately 30 h.p. is now developed. 

The Queenston-Chippawa development was begun in 1917 as a@ War measure, 
when the consumption of power in munition factories was greatest, at a time when 
the duration of the war could not be foreseen. High wage costs and high prices of 
_ material placed construction costs far above the original estimate of $10,500,000, 
besides which the ultimate capacity of the plant was enlarged. The cost of com- 
pleting the first five units totalling 275,000 h.p., is now estimated at approximately 
$60, 000,090. 
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The first of these units began operation on December 28, 1921; three others 
commenced operations in 1922 and the fifth in 1923. Three additional units, each 
with a capacity of 55,000 h.p., have been ordered, the first of which is expected to 
be in operation about the end of 1923. 

Hydro-Electric Power Statistics—The Canada Year Book of 1910 (p. 
xliii) described the installation on October 11, 1910, at Berlin, now Kitchener, 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by the Niagara falls, and the initial work 
carried out by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the supply of 
electrically generated power to 15 municipalities. The growth of the Hydro system 
in Ontario is shown in the amount of power used by its customers. In 1910, the 
Commission supplied 750 h.p. to 10 municipalities; in 1915, 100,242 h.p. to 99 
municipalites, in December, 1922, 294,061 h.p. was distributed, 81-7 p.c. of which 
was supplied to the Niagara district. ‘‘The government electric utilities in Ontario 
have grown from a league of seven municipalities formed in 1903 until now the 
vested interests of the people in this class of property are represented by invest- 
ments totalling nearly $200,000,000, the bonded indebtedness of which is guaranteed 
by the Province of Ontario.” 

In Table 10 will be found a consolidated operating report of the Hydro-Electric 

‘Power Commission for the years 1912 (the earliest year for which the statistics are 
available) to 1922. The table shows that, during the 11 year period covered, the 
number of municipalities securing electricity from the Commission has increased 
from 28 to 214, the number of consumers from 34,967 to 303,090, the earnings from 
$1,617,674 to $12,756,104 and the operating expenses from $1,377,168 to $11,343,766. 


10.— Consolidated Operating Report of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, 1912-1922. 


Number | Number Horse- 
Years, of muni- 0! power Warnings. | Expenses. 

cipalities.| Consumers. used. 
1912 ernie AGS Bete tys cee WOO ere eee 28 34,967 - alk 617,674 1, 377, 168 
LOLS epee eielers Sores eeciobien sienna ere earn ee 45 65, 697 - 2,617,440 2,041, 183 
rE ee RPE arias Toe inne aonkie dahon amas 69 96, 744 70,698 | 3,433,656 2,678, 328 
1 ence era Erion Maran Seon Mk cen cnet cn 99 120, 028 100, 242 4,070, 295 3,371,414 
NO LG ia eros Sera earn cewek arse oe Meee me tates 128 148, 732 120,768 | 4,983,601 4,140, 066 
MON ssstirs atstaateisiere ciate alatssn%s,c « aiulsicyersis siete eee ais 143 170,916 157,048 | 6,070,065 5,077,491 
A ONS me nee eRe eee thee eh be 166 183, 987 159,990 | 7,082,039 5, 736, 335 
LO LOE Ee hee heen task ce Mertat cttae age 181 216, 086 185,355 | 7,827,055 6,531, 482 
ROQO s eet parents eae rie en ataats eee scala are Steysishaites 184 245, 666 208,232 | 9,707,901 8, 094, 056 
1 ls Ae oe ttt hod ctmribe mA Gee 205 268, 743 242,349 | 10,981,942 9,317,781 
LO es Sires aoa ie teaser ton Haucanlote ete neetaieia alors eiegererset ts ekets 214 303,090 294,061 | 12,756,104 | 11,343, 766 


In. Table 11 will be found the financial statistics of the electrical installations 
of the municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission for the four years 
1919 to 1922. In this comparatively short period, earnings increased from $7,827,055 
in 1919 to $12,756,104 in 1922, and operating expenses from $6,531,482 to $11,343,- 
766. 
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11._Statement of Earnings and Operating Expenses of Electric Departments of 


Municipalities served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for 
the calendar years 1919-1922. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Number of municipalities..................... 181 184 205 214 

Earnings— $ $ $ $ 
ID Toe AE AKON BA 3 ah GR BIS ap a OC ROE ARS COREE CO UEE ae 1,991,632 | 2,546,345 | 3,149,080 3,786,608 
Conmerciall lights: 2 oer en mee aiesoee ne cent 1,175, 144 1,512,855 1,851,502 2,158, 306 
TERE SOs cers eRe a ree Mae aotearoa 3,443, 107 3, 752, 188 3, 895,437 4,383,912 
OMe MNLUTICIDELe ela 5 ote see eich rote imran tell ara ake - 532,279 645, 531 973, 263 
SurcounbIe Gass ter eee nt. eer. nein ng ea in aa 989,018 1,005, 535 1,060,358 1,160,447 
TRAST Sect oe perce Cit eRe ME ria OR TERE Tt nee ae AES - 168 , 920 145, 566 105,877 
WETS ColANCOUSM rom as Sorte tere A er 228,271 189,779 225,468 187, 690 
Total Earnings..........................| 7,827,055 | 9,707,901 | 10,981,942 | 12,756,104 

Expenses— 

BOWEEr PUTCHASEUt eens. meer iret cee cee ear rhe tahoe 3, 284,491 4,216,668 4,876,650 6, 636, 853 
Sup-stacion Operabionnnsse suse. acene costin deans: 217,639 285, 407 314, 838 315,444 
a sf Maintenance.......... 81,854 102,051 104, 798 100,764 
Dist. System, Operation and Maintenance........... 286,311 344, 552 479,406 519, 252 
Line Transformers Maintenance..................--. 42,509 46, 323 65, 088 52,932 
ICCC ten ae ee. eens Pere OR oan rotae MN, Aol 78,727 123,701 116, 723 107,807 
Consumers’ Premises—Pxpenses.............--6.--5 84,301 116, 284 134, 855 143, 389: 
Street Light System, Operation and Maintenance... 215,964 236,931 297, 482 297, 364 
PrOMoOtOMOl Businesses. setts Serres ee ee bas 74,789 78, 295 101, 804 129,933 
Billinssandi@ollectinveme ss ike. siete oer es 236, 505 295, 943 321,686 338, 153. 
General Office, Salaries and Expenses............... 452,131 559, 695 656, 268 605, 852 
Undistributed expenses fits oso serie ale doe 190, 690 256, 400 317, 387 385, 895. 
Interest and Debenture Payments.................. 1, 285,571 1,431,807 1,530,796 1,710,127 
MotalvExpensessra.5. ck ease te nes 6,531,482 | 8,094,057 | 9,317,781 | 11,343,766 
UTD INA A seek rte che raRieech uae se ain rie GLA SG 1,295,573 1,613, 844 1, 664, 161 1,412, 338 
Depreciation: @hargercs scrim sn aot ere ae 814, 219 902, 029 1,044,435 715, 814 
Surplus less Depreciation Charge...............2.-.4-. 481, 354 711, 815 619, 72€ 696, 524 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of the munici- 
palities served by the Hydro-Electric Commission are given in Table 12. These 
show total assets of $55,274,692 in 1922 as compared with liabilities of $35,196,388. 
Of the difference, $8,056,248 is assigned as reserves, leaving a surplus of $12,022,066. 
The ratio of net debt to total assets is 65-6 p.c. 

The above assets are exclusive of the assets of the Hydro-Electric Commission, 
which on October 31, 1922, were estimated at $133,206,533, against which the 
balance due to the Provincial Treasurer was $118,024,532. 


12._Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Electric Departments of Municipalities 
served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission for the calendar 
years 1919-1922. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 
Number of Municipalities.................08- 181 184 205 214 
Assets—Plant— $ $ $ $ 

MandsandsBunldings ste ke cee ncon meee te aes 1,995,546 2,175, 568 3, 230, 986 3, 334,523 
Silb-stabion WWI pW bees aac acion scorers saree ntares 2,915,125 3,231,051 5,403,689 5,046, 858 
Distribution Systems, Overhead................... 7,445, 820 8,579, 882 8,397,361 11, 165,330 
2 «"" Underground..............-. 1'206,297 | 1,313,369 | 1,401,136 | 1, 598,053 
Mane ransiOPniers snioseoe nce to clone nie ie nein ees 2,073,113 2,560,582 3,077,650 3,618, 685 
DILCLET Sar crtn. (x cons ia ee hae cinta mare Tine care 2,587, 566 3,053, 135 3,552,077 4,033, 690 
Street Light Equipment, Regular................... 1, 206, 639 pee ony me tne ses 

Z u Ornamentals conor 546, 498 557, , 087 ; 
Misc. Construction Expenses..:....0.....eeeeeeeeeee 2,530,101 | 2,697,636 | 3,030,134 8,261, 496 
Sream and Hydraulic Plants. .2c. cece en usaasancct: 986,201 | - 757,195 704, 848 565, 159 
“ay ell 3) EE tig Rearing Wa Soe Rained Cee id ren ret feed aoe a 805, 960 864, 298 912, 389 7,997,947 
Otel Plantes stec track, een ee teicemenmaits 24,298,866 | 27,059,401 | 31,656,854 42,706, 841 
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12.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of Electric Departments of Municipalities 
served by the Ontario Hydro-El¢ctric Commission for the calendar 
years 1919-1922 —concluded. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
Number of Municipalities......5...........0.. 181 184 205 214 
Other Assets— $ $ $ $ 
Banlk-and!Cash-Balance.wa cee cee aaa ane 462,437 943,858 900, 842 1, 164,336 
Securities: And IMVvVestmentmene 1a cnmisriccee create ate 627,076 341, 856 477,679 443,938 
A ceountayecenvaln levy tee teeee tae eie eee ee 1,921, 167 2,022,539 2,155, 789 3,874,317 
IMiy.SuLOnies: cares ca neat b cuiere Sn ahs hI 1,032,570 1,400,672 1, 504,596 1,738, 796 
Sinking Fund on Local Debentures.................. 1,925,456 2,244,004 2,541, 718 3,416, 232. 
Hamity in Aiydro svston sweety kia ee cenit tae 369,072 577, 584 795,570 1,543, 434 
Other: assets eet AUR Bee ohio ier cna 86,216 » 25,447 78,930 238, 940 
PRotaleArsetste 2 eee tee race ies eseadon cfc 30,722,860 | 34,615,361 -| 40,111,979 55,126, 834 
Wehten tia wette me teccc yee ae bit Marea onan SOM Mace 186, 836 182, 946 258, 486 147, 868 
Tote! Plant and Other Assets.................. 30,909,696 | 34,798,307 | 40,370,465 | 55,274,692 
Liabilities— 
MebontureiBaances.ccws saeecome ces vee 18, 133,462 | 19,268,072 | 21,619,221 | 30,454, 186 
‘A coounts Pavalien saponin ee arto e ere Cee 1,420,927 1,840, 137 1,887, 568 3,699, 292 
Bank Overdralt...... og. epehte a enter eeRe ale maar oxetove ate Tachers 403 ; 236 514,672 989, 100 456,707 
Other Liabilities ey ec seem ree ener ore 670, 272 642, 294 938, 369 586, 203 
Total Liabilities «2... 00... ceases ese cactes 20,627,897 | 22,265,175 | 25,484,258 | 35,196,388 
Reserves— 
ore eprecia tionarntyt ane eden cnn eatin ere be 3, 750, 162 4,788,645 | 5,491,859 6,512,814 
Hor equityainekl ai be Gey Stemtecre sean em ayon ae 373, 872 577, 584 800, 249 1,543, 434 
otal eserves: Ake eee oases ee 4,124,034 | 5,366,229 | 6,292,108 8, 056, 248 
Surplus— ! 
Bebentures: paidi wero). /teeceen a.seicd Seeds one 1,328, 658 1,440, 157 1,860, 080 3,104, 591 
Local Sinking fund: 5. at weer acersietae ova eee 1,754, 020 2,246,474 2,541,718 3,416, 231 
Additional operating surplus.................+ Meat 3,075,087 | 3,480,272 | 4,242,302 5,501,244 
Total (Surplus*ha cass oder eee eee 6,157,765 | 7,166,903 | 8,644,100 | 12,022,066 
_ Total Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus............. 39,909,696 | 34,798,307 40,370, 466 55, 274, 702 
Per cent nét debt to total assets................-. 67-9 65-3 64-7 65-6 


Hydro-Electric Power Commissions in other Provinces. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission operates two generating 
stations at St. Margaret’s bay, N.S., one on the North East river, about two miles 
up from the mouth of the stream, operating under a head of 156 ft. and developing 
3,900 h.p., and the other at tidewater near the mouth of the North East river, 
operating under a head of 90 ft. and developing a total of 6,900 h.p. 

The hydro-electric station of the Lunenburg Gas Co. on the Mushamush river, 
a mile from Mahone, was also purchased and rebuilt. This plant operates under a 
head of 22 ft. and develops 700 h.p. The Commission is generating and, at present, 
selling all its power from the St. Margaret’s bay plants to the Nova Scotia Tram- 
ways and Power Co., and is selling power from the Mahone plant to the Lunenburg 
Gas Co. for distribution in Lunenburg and Riverport. 

New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission has con- 
structed a power plant at the mouth of the Musquash river operating under a head 
of 95 ft. with turbines aggregating 11,100 h.p. The plant commenced operations 
in May 1923, and delivers power to the municipalities of St. John, Moncton, Fair- 
ville, Westfield, Fairvale, Hampton, Norton, Sussex, Apohaqui, Petitcodiac and 
Salisbury. The Commission is also buying power from the Bathurst Co. and selling 
it to the town of Newcastle. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission entered into contract with the 
city of Winnipeg for a supply of power, and built 164 miles of transmission lines 
from Winnipeg, connecting Oakville, Portage la Prairie, Carman, Morden and 
Roland. The Commission purchased the hydro plant of the Minnedosa Power 
Co. and also built a fuel plant at Virden equipped with two oil engines aggregating 
240 h.p. The Minnedosa plant is equipped with a 450 h.p. water turbine operating 
under a head of 19 ft.-and two oil engines of 120 h.p. each. Minnedosa and Virden 
are not connected with the system of transmission lines, but are separately operated 
units. 


VIII.—MANUFACTURES. 
1.—Evolution of Canadian Manufactures. 


_ Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials, 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and in 
the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the household 
for the needs of the household, as was the case among thé early settlers of Canada 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufactures were 
carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at the times of 
the year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later pericd in the 
evolution of society, small manufactures are carried on in specialized workshops 
for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was generally the case 
in Eastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. Later still, as a con- 
sequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam or electric power—the 
so-called ‘Industrial Revolution’”—and of the cheapening of transportation, manu- 
facture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated in factories, often 
employing hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing for a national 
or even for an international market. So far as Canada is concerned, this ‘industrial 
revolution” may be said to have commenced shortly before Confederation and to 
be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is outlined 
in this article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increasing importance of 
manufacturing for the international market may be illustrated by the statistics of 
Table 7 of the Trade and Commerce section of the 1920 Year Book, which shows 
that Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased from less than $3,000,000 
per annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $435,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1920. 

The kind of manufactures to be established in a community will in the beginning 
be largely determined, more especially where transportation charges are high, by 
the type of raw materials available in that community. For example, probably the 
first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is now the Dominion 
of Canada, was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, Nova Scotia, in 1605; 
the first manufacturing process was the grinding of the grain in the autumn of the 
year. Other earlier manufactures were also necessarily connected with the satisfaction * 
of the primary needs of human beings for food, clothing and shelter, and with the 
other primary need for protection. At a census of occupations taken in 1681, we 
find a comparatively large number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, 
gunsmiths and edge-tool makers, enumerated. 

Nearly two centuries later, the first census of manufactures taken after Con- 
federation for the year 1870 indicated that the majority of the industries were those 
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in which abundant raw material was at hand or those which supplied necessities for 
which transportation difficulties ensured a steady local market. 

Until the later nineties the growth of Canadian manufacturing industry was 
not particularly rapid, though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the 
period from 1873 to 1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth 
of the values of manufactured commodities from $221.6 million in 1870 to $469.8 
million in 1890. Afterwards there was a change; the prices of commodities com- 
menced to rise, while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great 
growing period from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five 
hands or over increased from $368.7 million in 1890 to $1,166.0 million in 1910, 
and to $1,381.5 million in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of 
Canada, her abundant raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing 
home market in the expanding West, had contributed to produce this result. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures: 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification of 
product and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war-time. 
The farmers of Canada bought as never before. The general result was that industry 
worked at high pressure, not only to produce the munitions and military supplies. 
for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the manifold varieties of goods required 
for the stimulated civilian consumption. The world shortage of staple commodities: 
coupled with a strong domestic demand, gave to Canadian industries in general a 
pronounced stimulus toward greater production, and in a great number of cases the 
capacity of manufacturing plants was increased; this increase created a demand 
for greater supplies of raw material. Incidentally, factory methods became more 
specialized and a high degree of administrative and mechanical efficiency was 
attained, while Canada, partly owing to the temporary decline of Europe, assumed 
a new position as one of the leading industrial countries of the world. 

The great boom in Canadian manufacture described above reached its height. 
in the summer of 1920, the statistics for that year showing greatest gross and net 
value of products. The statistics for the year 1921, published at the end of Table 1, 
show a great decline in values, which does not mean a corresponding decline in actual 
physical quantity of production, though here a certain decline undoubtedly took 
place. On the whole 1922, the statistics for which are not yet available, was a rather 
better year for employment in manufactures than 1921, and 1923 has been a better 
year than 1922. It would, therefore, appear that the country is recovering from 
the great depression of 1921, and that the rather low statistics for that year are not 
more representative of normal conditions in Canadian manufacturing industries 
than are the extremely high figures of 1920. However, even in the autumn of 1923 
it is the exception rather than the rule for manufacturers to be operating at capacity. 
Outstanding exceptions are the automobile and the pulp and paper industries, but 
their activity is chiefly due to the extent to which they are engaged in the export 
trade. Among the industries the output of which is largely governed by the con- 
dition of the home market, that which appears to be making the most encouraging 
recovery is the iron and steel industry. 
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In the present as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from the Argentine, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay Peninsula, 
sugar from Cuba and the British West Indies, and wool from Australia and New 
Zealand, to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 


2.—Statistics of Manufactures. 
1.—Growth since 1871. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past fifty years 
is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been less marked 
in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with larger popu- 
lations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized commodities. Even so, in 
the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manufacturing centre of 
Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial establishments 
employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the period immediately preceding the Great 
War many consolidations of previously independent manufacturing plants were 
effected, involving large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling 
expenses. 

The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the ‘Industrial Revolu- 
tion” (which might better be called Evolution) in Canada. The average capital per 
manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establishment, 
and the average value of product per establishment, have been in trend continuously 
on the increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances of an employee 
becoming a master, it must also be remembered that the amounts paid to employees 
in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position of the average employee 
has been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics on Canadian prices before 
1890 prevents us from comparing the purchasing power of the average wages of the 
worker in 1870 and of the employee of 1920 and 1921. 

The Censuses of Manufactures.—The comparability of the statistics of the 
various censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in taking 
the census. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establish- 
ments were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows:—‘‘An 
industrial establishment is a place where one or several persons are employed in 
manufacturing, altering, making up or changing from one shape into another, 
materials for sale, use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital 
employed or of the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are 
understood to be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, in 
the returns of industrial establishments.” 

In the statistics for 1900, 1905, and 1910, however, only establishments employ- 
ing five hands and upwards were included. The 1901 instructions are that no 
manufacturing establishment or factory will be so recognized for census purposes 
which does not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or as 
pieceworkers employed out of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter 
factories nor to certain mineral products. The 1911 instructions stated that every 
factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more 
persons, was to make a full report. All flour mills, saw and shingle mills, lime kilns 
brick and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish curing plants, electric light and 
power plants whatsoever were nevertheless to be included. The statistics for 1915 
included only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective of the 
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number of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist mills, butter and 
cheese factories, fish preserving factories, saw-mills, brick and tile yards, lime kilns 
and._electric light plants, where all plants were included. 

Under the Statistics Act of 1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, 
manufactures and other industrial production in the decennial census was 
abandoned and an ennual “census of industry” substituted therefor. (Sce first 
annval report of the Dominion Statistician, pp. 30-36). 

In the census of industry for 1917, the limit of output was withdrawn and all 
establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392 in 1917—an 
increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 
number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. Similar methods 
have been pursued in succeeding censuses, so that the results for the five years from 
1917 to 1921 are strictly comparable, a fact which has been the guiding principle in 
’ framing the table included in this part of the Year Book. As the establishments 
included for the first time in the 1917 census were those which carried on business 
only on a small scale, their inclusion affected only to a minor extent the statistics of 
those engaged in production and of the value of products. = 

Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—The census of manu- 
factures has since 1917 been taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics annually 
instead of quinquennially as theretofore. The last of the gquinquennial censuses 
was taken in 1916 for the calendar year 1915, and the first annual censuses were 
taken in the years from 1918 to 1922 for the years 1917 to 1921. 

In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and the 
subsequent annual censuses the rapid rise in prices must be borne in mind, and in 
comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same factor must be 
taken into account. Thus, the new Canadian index number of wholesale prices 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 248.2 in 1920 as compared with 
213.2 in 1919, 207.8 in 1918, 174.6 in 1917, and 115.6 in 1915. In 1921, however, 
there was a great decline to 177.3 on the average of the year—a decline of approxi- 
mately 28.6 p.c. from the preceding year. Under such circumstances it was inevit- 
-able that up to 1920 phenomenal advances in the money value of manufactured 
products should have been recorded, and that wages and salaries paid should also 
have greatly advanced since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all these 
respects 1921 should show a great decline, due in much larger measure to the fall in 
values than to the decrease in physical production. her 

Historical Statistics.—In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by 
provinces the development of Canadian manufacturing industries during the half- 
century from 1870 to 1921. Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures 
of British Columbia from $2.9 million in 1880 to $163.2 million in 1921, and of 
Manitoba from $3.4 million in 1880 to $123.5 million in 1921. Saskatchewan also 
shows an increase from $2.4 million in 1905 to $50.3 million in 1921, and Alberta 
from $5.0 million in 1905 to $66.7 million in 1921. Thus the West is rapidly 
becoming an important contributor to Canadian manufacturing production. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870 to 1921. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- : Net Gross 
. : : EKm- Salaries Cost of 
sne- . 
Provinces. Bees Capital. ployees.| and wages. | materials. ees fo ig 
1870. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canadaiccc a. en cas 41,259 77,964,020 |187,942 | 49,851,009 |124,907,846 | 96,709,927) 221,617,773 

Nova Scotia....... 4,912 6,041,966 | 15,595 3,176, 266 5,806, 257 6,531,848] 12,338,105 

ew Brunswick.. 3,479 5,976,176 | 18,352 | 3,869,360 | 9,431,760 7,935,927| 17,367,687 

Ouebocweerne 13,818 28,071,868 | 66,714 | 12,389,673 | 44,555,025 | 32,650,157] 77,205,182 

Omiate. Rhee a 19,050 37,874,010 | 87,281 | 21,415,710 | 65,114,804 | 49,591,995} 114,706,799 
0 4 

CAMAG As.) hts i dete 49,722 | 165,392,623 |254,935 | 59,429,002 179,918,593 | 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
re kelandecmeiet. 1,617 2,085,776 | 5,767 807,208 | 1,829,210 1,570,998} 3,400,208 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 10, 183,060 | 20,390 4,098,445 | 10,022,030 8,553,296] 18,575,326 
New Brunswick.. 3,005 8,425,282 | 19,922 3,866,011 | 11,060,842 7,451,816] 18,512,658 
QUEDCOES dae tio 15, 754 59,216,992 | 85,673 | 18,333,162 | 62,563, 967 42,098,291} 104,662, 258 
ONTAIOS Mere es ae 23,070 80, 950,847 |118,308 | 30,604,031 | 91,164, 156 66,825,714] 157,989,870 
Wianittobarn a... 1 344 1,383,331 1,921 755,507 1,924,821 1,488, 205 3,413,026 
British Columbia. . 415 2,952,835 2,871 929, 213 1,273,816 1,652,968 2,926, 784 
The Tee One: : 24 104,500 83 35, 425 79,751 116, 187 195, 938 

90. 

Canadas oisscseaenk 75,964 | 353,213,000 (369,595 |100,415,350 |250, 759,292 | 219,088,594) 469,847,886 
Pee islandeeee ec 2,679 2,911, 963 7,910 | 1,101,620 2,092,067 2, 253,843 4,345,910 
Nova Scotia....... 10,495 19,730,736 | 34,944 7,233,111 | 16,062,479 14,905,913} 30,968,392 
New Brunswick.. 5,429 15,821,855 | 26,675 5,970,914 | 12,501,453 11,348,202} 23,849,655 
Qusbectiachias. Sect 23,034 | 116,974,615 |116,753 | 30,461,315 | 80,712,496 | 66,747,087] 147,459,583 
ONTATION Practise. 32,151 175,972,021 |166,322 | 49,730,359 |127, 737,371 | 111,504,555) 239,241,926 
Manitoba cceccncc 1,031 5,684,237 | 4,403 | 1,905,981 | 5,688,151 4,467,031) 10,155,182 
British Columbia. . 770 14,404,394 | 11,507 | 3,586,897 | 5,119, 258 6,880,670} 11,999,928 
The Territories..... 875 1,713,179 1,081 425, 153 846,017 981, 293 1,827,310 

(Establishments with five hands and over.) 

Canada cee sence. 14, 065 - 72,033 | 79,234,311 - - 368, 696, 723 

Canadaconwesncsne 14,650 | 446,916,487 |339,173 |113, 249,350 |266,527,858 | 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
Reb islands. sete. 334 2,081,766 | 3,804 445,998 | 1,319,058 1,007,650] 2,326,708 
Nova Scotia....... 1,188 34,586,416 | 23,284 5,613,571 | 13, 161,077 10,431,436] 23,592,513 
New Brunswick.. 919 20,741,170 | 22,158 5,748,990 | 10,814,014 10,158,456] 20,972,470 
Onehecy meer cncacter 4,845 142,403,407 |110,329 | 36,550,655 | 86,679,779 71,608,215} 158,287,994 
WntaniOncn. nie e 6,543 214,972,275 |161,757 | 56,548,286 |138, 230,400 | 103,303,086) 241,533,486 
Manitoba:......:.. 324 7,539, 691 5,219 2,419, 549 7,955,504 4,971,935} 12,927,439 
Alberta and ; 

Saskatchewan.... 105 1,689,870 1, 168 465, 763 1,121,342 843,645 1,964, 987 
British Columbia. . 392 22,901,892 | 11,454 | 5,456,538 | 7,246,684 | 12,201,094) 19,447,778 
1905. 

OCanadacsiaiiccisss ss 12,547 | 833,916,155 |383,920 |162, 155,578 - -— | 706,446,578 
Pmliglangt eeie es 223 1,553,916 | 2,770 409,915 - - 1,696, 459 
Nova Scotia....... 720 74,599,538 | 23,754] 9,139,371 - - | 31,987,449 
New Brunswick. . 531 26,461,664 | 19,170 | 6,497,161 - —| 21,833,564 
@uebeceee ere re 4,115 | 251,780,182 |116,748 | 46,514,619 - — | 216,478,496 
Oncarioge note are 6, 163 390,875,465 {184,526 | 80,729,889 - — | 361,372,741 
Manitoba.......... 280 27,070,665 | 10,113 | 5,800,707 - - | 27,857,396 
Saskatchewan...... 55 3,820,975 1,376 681,381 - - 2,443,801 
PAT eLbas wntnaee et ee 97 5,400,371 | 1,983 | 1,129,272 - - 4,979,932 
British Columbia 363 52,403,379 | 23,480 | 11,253, 263 - -| 37,796,740 

1910. 

CWanadarc.cnce hc... 19,218 |1, 247,583,609 |515,203 |241,008,416 |601,509,018 [564,466,621 |1,165,975,639 
iPeiietsland: case. 449 2,013,365 3,762 531,017 1,816,804 1,319, 666 3,136,470 
Nova Scotia....... 1,480 79,596,341 | 28,795 | 10,628,955 | 26,058,315 | 26,647,869} 52,706, 184 
New Brunswick....} 1,158 36,125,012 | 24,755 | 8,314,212 | 18,516,096 | 16,906,206} 35,422,302 
Quebectseec se ec. 6, 584 326,946,925 158,207 | 69,432,967 |184,374,053 | 166,527,603] 350,901,656 
Ontario 8,001 595,394,608 |238,817 |117,645, 784 |297,580,125 | 282,230,100) 579,810, 225 
Manitoba 439 47,941,540 | 17,325 | 10,912,866 | 30,499,829 23,173,780} 538,673,609 
Saskatchewan 173 7,019,951 3,250 1,936, 284 2,747, 266 3,584,866 6,332, 132 
Alberta 290 29,518,346 6, 980 4,365,661 9,998,777 8,790,048] 18,788,825 
British Columbia 651} 123,027,521 | 33,312 | 17,240,670 | 29,917,753 | 35,286,483) 65, 204, 236 

1915. 

MANAG A ete cere 15,593 |1,958, 705,230 — |283,311,505 |791,943, 433 | 589,603, 792/1,381,547,225 
Pie islandsc ssescn 261 1,841, 690 - 543,954 1,499, 066 1,087, 757 2,586,823 
Nova Scotia....... 781 | 125,754,562 — | 17,175,818 | 36,194,004 | 33,151,815} 69,345,819 
New Brunswick.. 630 45,970,488 - 8,767,230 | 21,314, 643 15,989,257} 37,303,900 
i1ODEChansienitesc es 5, 743 530,312, 464 — | 80,324,171 |218, 754,115 | 167,449,884 881, 203, 999 
CONTETIOS. cee cee nie oe 6, 538 946,619, 114 — |1140,609,691 |410,670,537 | 304,861,302) 715,531,839 
Manitoba.........- 499 94,690,750 — | 18,389,569 | 38,529,386 21,952,060] 60,481,446 
Saskatchewan...... 238 14,736,860 -—| 2,440,062 | 7,417,166 5,938,040) 18,355, 206 
PAN OIGS sate 0.0 ole 282 41,198,897 - 4,791,281 | 20,699,967 8,716,254} 29,416,221 
British Columbia. . 621 157,580,405 -~ | 15,269,729 | 41,864,549 30,457,423] 72,321,972 


iThese statistics are not available by Provinces. ; 
Nore.—For 1915 the number of employees in establishments employing 5 hands and over has not been 


compiled. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1870 to 1921 


—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Provinces. 


Capital A 


No. 


Canada..... “2 
P.E. Island. s; 
Nova Scotia....... 


Canadas ec. 


see e eee e eens 
ee ary 


i 


PAT erta..c see etioee 


$ 


1,994, 103, 272 
1,906, 564 
126,539, 183 
46, 290,014 
548,972,575 
956, 883, 423 
95,845,845 
16,788, 992 
42,239, 693 
158, 636, 983 


2,786,649, 727 
2° 652.374 
136,521, 655 
65,539, 370 
823,317,251 
1,335, 968, 699 
101, 145,033 
33, 114, 630 
63,215,444 
221,436, 100 
3,739,171 


3,034,301, 915 
2,886, 662 
133, 262, 649 
74,470,879 
860, 468, 768 
1,508,011, 435 
105, 983, 159 
39, 476, 260 
61,405, 933 
244,697,241 
3, 638, 929 


3,239, 686,368 
2,867,035 
131,914, 231 
89, 958 , 882 
936,712,125 
1,583, 161,271 
111, 535, 665 
35,869, 588 
66, 673, 667 
268,419,281 
3,574, 623 


3,443,276,053 
3, 190,812 
148, 270, 147 
109, 465,537 
1,031,322; 966 
1,705,496, 450 
118, 620,805 
40, 224/939 
60, 619,340 
224,597,477 
1,467,580 


3,210, 709, 288 
2,452,826 
107,490, 242 
103,367,891 
973,722,564 
1,620,681, 181 
100, 441,542 
34,794,506 
55, 538, 526 
210,798,811 
1,421,199 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


and wages. 


Cost of 
materials. 


Net 
value of 
products. 


674,910 
1,923 
31,398 
21,363 
211,018 
326, 635 
22,670 
8,210 
11,524 
40,098 
71 


678,337 
1,467 
29,569 
19, 888 
207, 494 
333,972 
23,887 
8,066 
9,894 
44,039 
61 


682, 434 
1,605 
28,105 
24,248 
205,561 
323,372 
27,354 
9,479 
12,997 
49,671 
42 


685,349 
1,643 
28,399 
21,130 
205,431 
333, 992 
28,764 
10,476 
14,424 
41,030 
60 


517,141 
1,098 
17, 206 
13,741 
159, 698 
258, 345 
20,732 
7,235 
10,324 
28,700 
62 


285,889, 291 
554,467 
16,316, 712 
8,765,433 
80, 217, 258 
144,072,317 
13,614,857 
2)705, 754 
5,074,742 
14, 567,751 


550,192, 069 
837, 230 
23,553,090 
13,822,446 
158, 134, 925 
278, 462,708 
19,599,051 
7,007,073 
10, 387,379 
38, 269, 366 
118,801 


629,799, 644 
777, 067 
25,563,978 
14,247,388 
175,800,005 
320, 740,214 
23, 389, 683 
8, 496, 172 
10, 249, 465 
50, 422; 163 
104,509 


689,435, 709 
973, 306 
24,557, 105 
19,244’ 350 
189, 732,521 
336,579, 559 
30, 695,829 
11,437, 427 
15, 186, 068 
60, 964, 272 
65,272 


816,055, 139 
1, 133, 241 
31,083, 770 
21, 294, 425 
224, 237,747 
408 , 203, 562 
39, 069, 278 
14, 420, 242 
18,991,514 
57,516, 415 
104,945 


581,402,385 
651,620 

16, 663, 920 
11,815,664 
164, 450, 443 
303, 938, 086 
26, 992, 333 
8/842, 286 
12; 160,529 
35, 775,528 
111,976 


892, 135, 862 

1,520,327 
37,738,161 
21,495,324 
216,497,844 
415, 285, 954 
38,513,514 

7,678,416 
21,121,439 
42, 284,883 


1,605,730,640 
3, 402, 485 
109, 736, 731 
33,333,090 
403,422) 445 
822,842) 054 
73,131,719 
23) 449,495 
43,896,941 
92, 489, 277 
26, 403 


1,900,252,314 
3,547,800 
93,540,657 
34,513,640 
472,444,599 
1,008,824,704 
92, 600, 183 
30,614, 183 
54,740, 907 
109,403,517 
22,124 


1,875,615,877 
4, 269,843 
74, 928,099 
53,471, 290 
517,596, 980 
943,622,018 
90,539, 234 
35, 437,613 
55,796, 219 
99, 944,539 
20,042 


2,190,891,214 
4,412,512 
90, 245, 269 
62,702, 705 
575,990, 383 
1,122,940,608 
99, 756, 492 
40,071, 236 
60, 654, 356 
134, 044,855 
72,798 


605, 001,278 
1,126, 142 
33, 122,595 
16,336, 710 
171, 402, 741 
312,637,320 
23,080,670 
6,484, 158 
9,471,394 
31,339,548 


1,409,847,300 
2,115,425 
66, 632, 294 
29,084,376 
427,191,584 
710,896, 601 
49,673, 162) 
17, 208, 251 
27, 772, 482 
78, 936, 339 
336, 786 


1,557,784,661 
2,146, 078 
66, 869, 233 
33,819, 429 
448,176,572 
800, 242, 297 
52,431, 327 
19,395,452 
27,693,515 
106,772, 000 
238,758 


1,645,115,712 
2,599,741 
65, 196, 996 
46,534,315 
470, 987,843 
793,921, 978 
62, 480,875 
24,314,873 
39,059,540 
139,850, 449 
169, 102 


1,833,828,249 
2,615, 179 
72,963,570 
51,052,424 
545, 237, 606 
890, 245,847 
76,024,415 
32,633, 767 
37, 954, 200 
124,913,470 
207,771 


Gross 
value of 
products. 


$ 


1,407,137,140 
2,646, 469 
70,860, 756 
37,832,034 
387, 900, 585 
727,923, 274 
61,594, 184 
14, 162,574 
30,592,833 
73,624,431 


3,015,577,940 
5,517,910 
176, 369, 025 
62,417,466 
830, 614,029 
1,533,738,655 
122, 804, 881 
40,657, 746 
71, 669, 423 
171,425,616 
363, 189 


3,458,036,975 
5, 693, 878 
160, 409,890 
68, 333, 069 
920,621, 171 
1,809,067,001 
145,031,510 
50,009, 635 
82,434, 422 
216, 175,517 
260,882 


3,520,731,589 
6, 869, 584 
140, 125,095 
100, 005, 605 
988,574,823 
1,737,543,996 
153, 020, 109 
59,752, 486 
94,855,759 
239,794, 988 
189, 144 


4,024,739,463 
7,027,691 
163, 208, 839 
113, 755, 129 
1,121,227,989 
2,013,186,455 
175, 780, 907 
72,705,003 
98, 608, 556 
258, 958,325 
280,569 


1,446,304,122/1,301,622,553|2,747,926,675 


2,658, 448 
43,919, 126 
33,335,429 


1,575, 684 
40, 296, 696 
26,179,312 


4,234,132 
84, 215,822 
59,514, 741 


406,553,322} 378,200,483) 784,753,805 


744’ 433° 905 
68,216,070 
29,538, 969 
36, 978, 788 
80, 607, 323 

62,742 


666,842,526 
55, 254,323 
20, 723,666 
29,724, 150 
82, 604, 700 

221,013 


1,411,276,431 
123,470,393 
50, 262, 635 
66, 702,938 
163, 212,023 
283, 755 
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2. —Recent Manufacturing Production. 


[For the scheme of reports annually issued on the manufacturing industries by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the reader is referred to the section later on in 
this volume, dealing with the organization of the Bureau and its publications.] 

Since and including 1917, the census of manufactures has been taken on a 
comparable basis. According to the census of 1921 there were in Canada 41,323 
manufacturing establishments, distributed throughout the nine provinces and-Yukon 
‘Territory... The. total number of employees- was 517,141, the amount- of capital 
invested, $3,210,709,288 and the output was valued at $2,747,926,675. As compared 
with 1917 there was a decrease of 23.4 p.c. in the number of employees, an increase 
of over 15 p.c. in the amount of capital invested and a decrease of over 8.8 p.c. in the 
value of products. 

Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured reas for 1921 was 
reported as $2,747,926,675; the cost of materials was $1,446,304,122, leaving 
$1,301,622,553 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of one 
branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches, in the 
ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and over 
again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total value of 
manufactured products, strictly defined, would include (1). the value of all raw 
materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industriés which 
have entered into the manufactured output, and (2) the entire value added to these 
raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered any 
factory up to the close of the census year. This value would be very much greater 
than the $1,302 million added by manufacture. 

Volume of Production.—The unsatisfactory nature of the monetary unit as 
a standard of measurement suggests the desirability of an expedient to place the 
preduction data of recent years on a more uniform basis. The value of the dollar 
has fluctuated greatly during the last ten years, the inflation culminating in May, 
1920. In Table 2 are presented basic data used in determining the relative volume 
of products manufactured in Canada during the several years specified. The index 
numbers representing the volume of products as shown in the last column of the 
table will serve as a better measure than mere values of the annual output of manu- 
facturing establishments in Canada. The index number of value of products in 
1921 was 195 and the index number representing wholesale prices was 153. If the 
former number is divided by the latter the resultant quotient is 127, or, otherwise 
expressed, the volume of products in 1921 exceeded that of 1915 by 27 p.c. 


2.—Volume of Products of Canadian Manufactures, 1915-1921. 


Index Numbers. 
Gross Value 
es of Products. Wholesale | Volume o 
Gross Value} Prices of Manu- 
of Products.| Commo- factured 
dities. Products. 
$ 

Sete ate perenne crs tiain oe eter he aoe 1,407, 137, 140 100 100 100 
SALW ote SG OGD SOE ROG eS TICe nae Eee 8,015,577, 940 214 151 142 
BOS renee <2. eiee ooo te steve tikes se Tele e Lhte eels 3, 458,036,975 246 180 137 
BEAD eee Oe as Ns 5 CA MR Co Miavels, de WR oN Stallone © 3,520, 731,589 250 212 118 
“TODS SOS ONES Boel y ec otip Een nineteen 4,024,739, 463 286 215 133 
BOD las Sosrcs skis cvs ete sO ep inns oe nyieidetetinecleeweatne 2,747, 926, 675 195 153 127 


9 rem er 
62373—27 
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Statistics for recent years.—In Table 3 are given summary statistics of the 
manufactures of Canada for the three years 1919 to 1921 inclusive. Similar statistics 
for 1917 and 1918 were given in Table 110 on page 363 of the 1921 edition. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Canada, 1919, 1920 and 1921. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Increase Decrease 
Items. 1919 1920. p.c. 1921. p.c. 
1919-20. 1920-21. 
Establishments................ No 88, 344 43,200 12-66 41,323 4-34 
Capitalyaeae sce prota ton tece $ 3, 230,686,368 | 3,443,276,053 6-58 | 3,210,709, 288 6°75 
Average capital per establish- 

PRONE SS is aka autre ee sete asses 84, 255 79,705 | —5-40 77, 698 2-52 
Employees on salaries.......... No 88,316 89, 297 1-82 76,777 14-62 
Salamesneiwietike | tan cules $ 130,855, 002 158,353,778 | .21-01 140,110,891 11-52 
Average salary..............6+ $ 1,482 1,761 18-82 1,825} + 3-63 

mployees on wages........... No. 594,118 596, 052 0:33 440,364 27-79 
Wates:.< hie eis. $ 558, 580, 707 657, 701, 361 17-75 441, ee 494 32-90 
Average Wace: cncnat aeons $ 940 1,102 17-23 1,002 9-07 
Cost of materials.............. $ 1,875, 615,877 2,190,891, 214 16-81 1,446, 304. 122 33-98 
Value added in manufacture.... $ 1,645,115,712 | 1,833,848,249 | 11:47} 1,301,622,553 29-02 
Value of products... .......... $ 3,520, 731,589 | 4,024, 739,463 | 14-32 2) 747,926,675 31-47 
Average value products per es- 

tablishmentses.sascresn sees: $ 91,820 93, 165 1-49 66,499 28-62 
Piece Workers!..............2 No 15,374 14,893 |— 3-13 - - 

arnings of piece workers...... $ 3,401, 663 3,943,810 | 15-94 - = 


Norr.—Minus (—) denotes decrease. 


I 1Not included in general statistics of number of employees or 
earnings. 


A classification based on the component material of the chief product of value 
of each establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation of the returns 
for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to correspond 
with the external trade classification, and the classes of industry were somewhat 
altered to conform with recent industrial organization. In Table 6 are given statis- 
tics of production and employment for the years 1918 to 1920 under the old classifica- 
tion, while at the commencement of Table 7 similar statistics are given for 1920 
“and 1921, under the new classification of industries. The statistics of the forty 
largest manufacturing industries according to gross value of production, in 1920 and 


1921 are presented in tables 4 and 5. 


4.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1920. 


Estab- 

Industries. lish- 
ments. 

No. 
Slaughtering and meat-packing................00+- 86 
Flour and, erist:roill products t.2 -oseseee ete eee T5832 
Pulprandpaper.caers ee eee ie 100 
Lumber, lath and shingle mills..................- 3,481 
Foundry and machine shop productss.ccnceee see. 792 


Sugarrenienieck mt a ent on aren ee eee 8 


Buildingvandiconstruction.s.s6 > aseaeeccee nda es 1,548 
Butteriandreheese ws isc cocaine clas tae eae ese 8; 133 
Rolliag mills and steel furnaces...............--+- 41 
Automobiles 228 hic sais corre hates wae eben Noeelseaieets 17 
Cottons: Mie cncor iets ec mene fic eecicirias 31 
Rubber goods (including rubber footwear)........ 35 
Car'repainshops.ac.. satire come eee os ae 157 
Bootsandishoes (eather) Sse socacdeens ete ee aces 173 
Mlectrie lizhtiandpowere see eestor tee 819 
Clothing) men'sfactory1ee eee eee 196 
Bread and other bakery products. . ; lL ,769 
Petroleum-nes.7.-\ tie wach. ie seer tee eee ae 9 
Hosiery and: knit s00ds.. 9 ace iene meee 128 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes............0000.0+- 98 
Electrical ADPATACUS, scars sued ceaniarneere sare erie oie 96 
Shipbuilding “and repairssc'.dacce ae seen ence: { &2 
Biscuits and confectionery.............seesees0eee 400 
Printing andipoblishing eecn enue cee etn irae i 1,007 ; 


Capital 
Invested. 


$ 
84, 288, 306 
68, 838, 927 
347, 553, 333 
199, 651,576 
149,323,908 
46,499, 876 
47,694,574 
25,286, 106 
90,632, 751 
53,906, 506 
76,413,703 
58,370,089 


34,347 , 026 
448, 273,642 
37,920, 004 
23,612,654 
50, 098. 209 
42.113 393 
33,966, 154 
68.319, 262 
62, 882. 63¢ 
31, 217.581 
40, 446, 67¢| 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 
170,916, 888 
205,746, 546 
84, 208, 688 
103,077,980 
53,976, 167 
113, 967,945 
40,424,944 
106, 211, 588 
46,371, 695 
67,157,045 
53,402,723 
41, 838, 200 
26, 682, 339 
40, 807,366 


34,589, 605 
38, 239, 135 
37, 847,086 
34, 238, 894 
17,826,151 
26, 812, 829 
20,952,217 
20,939, 803 
15,597,082 


Value of 
Products. 


$ 
240,544,618 
239,255,461 
236,420,176 
207,163,577 
140, 428, 057 
131,772,715 
126,991,068 
125, 816, 656 
101,616. 104 
101,465, 846 
92, 490,002 
80,717,508 
70,568,913 
66, 817,174 
65,705,060 
62,066, 487 
61, 800, 633 
57,675, 676 
56,736,545 
55, 125,617 
55, 120,964 
54, 825, 696 
54, 658, 833 
53, 841, 603 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF LEADING INDUSTRIES 


4.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1920—concluded. 


Industries. 


Lumber products 


Cars and car works 


ee ee 


Clothing, women’s, factory 


Agricultural imolements 


Leather, tanned, curried and finished 


Printing and bookbinding 


ee 


Plumbing, heating and tinsmithing 


sent tere re sesee 


Furniture and upholstered goods.................- 


Fish, preserved 


Woolen goods 


Bere e eee meer ree a eee nn ee eseeceseene 


Piguronimaferro-alloysic.c..das + tas «tie we cietelatyn © 
EPA Gs: ANG av UNIS LCS <1. aot ovhie avert claro, ofr» vn aelaiaiowie 
ats tucieapse nip iets atone ese eaten cate 
Boilers and engines,......... 
Clothing cmen’s }CUstoMmi. sock vocssse's.en 2.5 emlsloes 
ups hin COCs, ANON Baas 029s aires «nite ws awe 


Totals for Forty Leading Industries....... 
Totals for All Industries................... 
Percentage of Forty Industries to Total of 

ANd ustries>..ccsceacess ob eons cnietec 


5.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1921. 


Industries. 


Flour and grist mill products 


Slaughtering and meat-packing 


COe rece eae eer eese nae 


Pulp and paper 


ee i ee i a 


Saw, lath and shingle mills 


Butter and cheese 


eee esc eee sere r nsec rasvesasees 


Housebuilding and construction 


Electric light and power 


DUSAP A PETNOd oo ene ek natn 
Automobiles and motor trucks 


Cotton yarn and cloth 


Rolling mills and steel furnaces..................- 
Eringineancd puolishing «i coves oe cease cio nceees 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
Petroleum, TeAned. 03h ws acc: taeat ee oo sie% a < 

Bread and other bakery products................. 


Biscuit and confectionery 
Boots and shoes, leather 
_ Electrical apparatus and 
Clothing, men’s, factory 


BUPPNOS er ee ac cesmiet en ae 


Foundries and machine shop products 


a er 


Steam railway cars 


Agricultural implements 


Blosery and: Khil POOdS:... jcodaces teed <a ooke ee ue 


Clothing, women’s, factory 


Woodworking, sash and door factories 


Printing and bookbinding 


BEYOND uo SE RSS 9m eee Mine Eee ee Ses ee 
Plumbing and tinsmithing................ 
LCcHMOtADYOdUCtS tducmcan omens tance eee 
RATIO CPS OO CS ehaewisaeshs is ce, ovate eral ctaete aia eters le eae Fe 
Furniture and upholstering..................00000- 
reaper tAnleriOse’ alc e0 sce ote tals Onan ne toma 
HrclustrialtMmachinerysc.. ts o2ccneotresccssade eee 
2 Shipbuilding and Tepairs.. ....r00cs cos ass cecheccees 
BeLISH CUrINE ANG PACKING... 2.0. ccc sies ccs vsvcececs 
Gas, lighting and-heating.................0+-s000.- 
MPAMILOMLODIE TCDAILS y<Goisiays 05.4 6s vie oars wie Gisle we 3 sles 


Paints and varnishes 


Furnishing goods, men’s 


| Heating and ventilating appliances................ 


é Totals for Forty Leading Industries....... 
% Totals for All Industries................... 
Percentage of Forty Industries to Total of 

ALE AT TB UEICS on. eee eat eee teen, 
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ae Capital Cost of Value of 
ments. Invested. Materials. Products. 

No. $ $ $ 
810 | 44,138,873 | 29,624,883 53,365, 656 
11 | 61,883,898 | 28,736,470 53,313, 260 
274 | 22,750,922 | 30,956,445 52,874,568 
80 | 103,107,516 | 20,474,379 44,073, 847 
100} 29,739,987 | 30,370,591 41, 440, 602 
670 | 28,248,490 | 14,015,292 38, 826,979 
2,159 | 20,828,185 | 20,029,384 38,508,784 
320 | 31,181,219 13, 206,583 33,606, 637 
940 | 20,512,265 19, 363, 029 30,900, 147 
66 | 22,783,128 | 14,720,413 28,018,565 
9} 29,128,967 | 20,290,760 26,946, 433 
48 | 20,320,851 15,918,557 26,939, 476 
230 16,594, 962 12,915,687 22, 688, 674 
55 | 32,662,552 9,891, 832 ~22, 614,951 
1,620 | 11,516,424 9,966, 713 20, 826, 426 
62 | 14,405,583 12,920,395 20, 555,619 
22,992 | 2.629,560,970 | 1,715,234,329 | 3,095,125, 413 
43,200 | 3,443,276, 053 | 2,199,891, 214 | 4,024,739, 463 
53-22 16-37 78-29 76-90 
Estab- 
lish- Capital Cost of Value of 
ments. Invested. Materials. Products. 
No. $ $ $ 
582] 59,934,847 | 153,445,024 | 179,632,246 
84 | 58,459,555 | 113,389,835 | 153,136,289 
100 | 379,812.751 | 62,276,224} 151,003, 165 
8,126 | 186,019,994 | 57,242,686 | 116,891,191 
3,087 | 97,535,634 | 77,797,821 97,653,426 
1,501 | 50,896,653 | 31,155,060 85, 224, 331 
857 | 484,669,451 = 73, 636, 094 
7 | 35,783,067 | 56,882,242 69, 509, 827 
14 40,080, 269 45,119,345 67,050, 209 
31 65,947,429 35, 157, 233 65,978, 596 
39 | 121,859,860 | 34,820,791 56,201, 810 
836 | 38,788,973 | 15,412,712 53,613,061 
94) 35,757,047 | 15,374,386 52,050, 244 
11 | 55,630,864 | 35,850,653 51,565,403 
1,658 | 23,551,215 | 29, 202,936 51,367,917 
372 30, 655,589 22,600, 821 46,758, 014 
177 31, 644, 855 23,379, 183 44,665,381 
- 96 62,725,361 19,215,135 44, 497,268 
162 30, 244,384 29,929,415 43,766,569 
325 62, 152, 439 17,221,919 42,205,275 
11 52,873, 569 22,910,095 40, 245, 831 
75 | 94,129,064 | 17,946,282 36, 763, 160 
127 | 37,906,361 18,960,491 36, 689, 534 
176 | 13,694,846 | 18,617,634 35, 256,026 
758 | 41,239,799 | 18,434,190 35, 186, 135 
625 | 28,275,937 | 10,853, 841 33,414,432 
55 37,645,447 9,714,486 30,931, 853 
2,187 | 12,219,038 | 18,777,756 28, 260, 326 
129 | 27,681,041 13,219,712 26,774, 936 
23} 38,420,786 | 12,219,987 25, 618, 042 
345 | 28, 878,955 8,528, 820 93,975,369 
119 | 32,137,488 | 15,157,358 92,905,528 
112 | 40,000,370 6, 011, 038 21, 608, 218 
38} 38,005,783 5,986,029 19,509, 059 
842 19,411,990 | 11,708,478 18, 894, 132 
50 | 37,097,280 9,279, 697 18,772, 285 
2,716 7,773, 825 7,515,942 18,505,912 
49 | 20,330,951 9,714, 521 18, 044, 325 
82 11,800,238 | 10,229,398 17,946, 293 
54 | 24,159,408 4,777, 045 16, 119, 383 
21,682 | 2,525,132, 413 | i,121,036,221 | 2,071,827, 095 
41,323 | 3,210,709, 288 | 1,446,304,122 | 2,747,926, 675 
52-49 78-65 17-51 15-43 


\ 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Groups 


Establishments. Capital. 
Groups of Industries: 
1918. | 1919. | 1920. 1918. ~- 1919. 1920. 
No. | No. |! No. $ $ $ 
int. oodiproductseven.-ctoss iene ses 7,968} 8,031] 8,210} 340,499,122! 359,366,536) 368,199,680 
2) Mextilesinhsentree tosh adler 4,191) 4,366]. 4,668) 237,724,097) 265,819,050) 322,969,862 
‘3. Iron and steel products.............. 1,064|- 1, 185] 1,175 339, 483,020 349, 929,834 383,849,892 
4. Timber and lumber and re-manufac- ! 
BURGESS. ce arn eecee rer eters 4,'594| 4,966|'5,159) 334,104,182} 395,808,490] 411,355,727 
5. Leather and its finished products....| 1,672] 2,057) 2,941 76, 652,767 88, 272,360 86, 190, 939 
(6. Paper and printing: iss..scee. eens s 1,762} 1,803) 2,004 242, 046, 328 288 , 974, 274 349, 735, 550 
“7; Liquors and beverages...........<:. 391} 405 412 47,973,751 45, 236,675 61, 272,930 
. 8. Chemicals and allied products....... } Ooliee Ole 435 134, 377,823 138, 133, 759 179,054, 280 
9. Clay, glass and stone products....... 793] 558} - 339 73,528,361 86, 081,326 21, 268, 208 
10. Metals and metal products other ; 

“. »thanironiand steel. s..{./.c2s...2.| 2,092) 2, 942|.3:.705 132,757,003 145, 351,322 94,623,279 
1. Tobacco and its manufactures....... 153 144]. 125 32, 948, 356 37,639, 965 47,322,591 
12. Vehicles for land and air trsanporta- 

ELON Sacre cn ea eee Scien hs ee 893] - 897] 973 179,799,539 122,883,658] 149,749,703 
13. Vehicles for water transportation: ..~}- 204 177 189 57,444,939 72,114,691 64, 250, 056 
14. Miscellaneous industries............. 2,595| 2,610} 2,731 742, 635, 175 753,834, 956 810, 935,820 
15. bland trades tenes olricae ee 6, 788| 7,941] 10, 134 62,327,452 81, 239,472 _ 92,497,036 
Tetals x. 52350 Sie eee 35, 797/38 ,344| 43, 200) 3,034,301,915| 3, 230,686,368) 3,443, 276,053 
| 
Employees on _ Salaries paid. 
Salaries. 
Groups of Industries. 
1918. | 1919. | 1920. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
No. | No. |: No. $ $ $ 
1 Rood products nai aiesal ase waa et: 12, 036/13, 864/14, 279 14, 420, 250 17, 681, 234 20,968, 728 
wal Wahl (ss Re ae Seno) i otigg nae Boe che 7,569] 10,537] 9,685 11, 711, 389 14, 946, 343 19, 464, 122 
‘3. Iron and steel products............... 7,082| 8,051) 8,500 11,566,806 13,518, 253 16,363, 180 
4, Timber and lumber and re-manufac- 
CULO Scar. cece he Leer apace ee 6,593} 8,608) 6,694 9,835, 274 12,734,049 12,565,720 
5. Leather and its finished products....| 2,31 | 2,855] 2,852 3,372, 088 4,751,016 5, 487, 282 
6. Paperand: priptime:. cc selehisete a atersta one 7,797| 9,547} 11, 609 11,041,001 14,844,110 20,898, 948 

7. Liquors and beverages..............- 949 927). 1,209 1,619, 113 1,484,443 2,094, 232 

‘8. Chemical and allied products........ 2,850) 2,815) 3,976 4,524,669 4,803,087 7,734,100 
9. Clay, glass and stone produets....... 978| 1,018 534 1,493,600 1,792,118 1,028,050 
10. Metals and metal products other 

Ghanrsteclieeanciier cs et teen ts 3,682} 4,672) 3.931 5,578,802 6,551,620 6,354, 247 
11. Tobacco and its manufactures........ 1,039] 1,325), 1,438 1,563,801 2,367,599 2,777, 766 
12. Vehicles for land and air transporta- 

ELON islactameremmtin bent easier 3,573] 4,088): 4,540 5, 247,893 6,679,565 9,815, 366 
13. Vehicles for water transportation.... . 1,403} 1,432] 1,298 1,923,055 2,616, 933 2,540,721 
14. Miscellaneous industries............. 14,836} 15, 268/15, 032 20,304,583 21,175,982 23,706, 941 
154 Handitrad@sinneccicte on ccinaustaonenn 2,515} 3,309] 3,720 3,300,750 4,908, 650 6,554,375 

Wotals ceca tee ae vac 75, 221/88,316)89, 297) 107,593,074) 130,855,002) 158,353,778 
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of Industries (Old Classification), 1918, 1919 and 1920. 
Cost of Materials. Value of Products. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
$ $ $ $ $ bi 
636, 392,864 736,404, 245 746,992,089 839,086, 118 949, 234, 158 977, 149,828 
196, 080,057 227,841,353 273,678, 278 342,385,878 400,902,541 468, 340, 134 
238,483,815 120,772,003 174,367,807 443,455,779 299, 480, 387 388, 659, 450 
94,000,304 132,917, 264 86,880, 211 251,699, 154 354,617,529 402,757,053 
58, 755,096 85, 187,804 86, 784,379 94,577, 196 129, 980, 237 136, 578,344 
62, 276, 642 73,664, 746 117, 396,463 167,367,972 203,502,828 311, 756, 454 
. 18,476,912 15, 263, 730 23,071, 665 28, 266, 256 33,820,948 50, 347, 697 
93, 754, 000 66, 421, 263 110,690,115 173, 649,073 122,889, 030 197, 093,029 
9,497,591 8,161,940 7,311, 256 35, 354,311 35, 983,529 21,722,476 
91,819,081 47,791, 682 63, 757, 536 170,042,852 149,016, 160 127,962,951 
19,039,791 27,651, 755 28,387, 747 55,411, 487 64,272, 208 74, 652, 188 
105,561,485 - 113,845,317 142,336, 127 205, 213,617 215, 530, 983 265, 368, 833 
30, 296, 947 34,374,524 21,567,418 76,630,411 88, 454, 139 56, 793, 336 
223,533,091 142, 169,549 153, 588,503 485,082, 107 337,909, 365 367,823,873 
27, 284, 638 43,148,702 54,171,620 89,814, 764 135, 137,547 177, 733,817 
1,900, 252,314) 1,875,615,877| 2,190,891,214)  3,458,036,975 3,520, 731,589 4,024, 739, 463 
Employees on Wages. Wages Paid. 
1918, 1919. 1920. 1918. ~ 1919. 1920. 
No. No. No, $ $ $ 

52,294 56,334 65,551 38,576, 094 48 , 238, 630 53,976, 33% 
79,110 80,475 89,876 46, 205,413 585451, 594 75,360,088 
69, 466 56,442 61,964 79,076, 215 63, 439, 558 81,512,595. 
87,286 101, 215 74, 862 66, 587,955 82,492,121 77, 250,703 
19, 237 21,678 21,900 12,507, 227 17,426, 647 20,526, 706 
40,742 42,142 47,383 34, 640,392 42,112,540 57,357,095 
4,006 4,326 4,638 8, 145,442 3,731, 562 5, 133, 759 
16,541 12,216 17,803 17,588,912 12,774,051 20,977,096 
9,918 9,795 5,420 9,061, 712 10, 272,443 6,478, 231 
25,128 24,555 23,876 24,810,997 - 25,929,364 26,786,725 
9,104 9,358 7,838 4,935,829 5,372,536 5,841,303 
39,035 45,953 56, 292 42,063,775 60,009, 352 79,367, 662 
21,041 23,102 14,321 25, 186,327 27,925,335 19,590,388 
92,385 60, 796 62,357 88,372,871 55,074, 162 68, 364, 187 
37,823 45,731 51,971 29,525,409 45,330,812 59,178,490 
603,116 594,118 596,052 522,287,570 558,580, 707 657,701,361 


Norr.—These statistics and those of the following Table may be compared with the corresponding 
statistics for 1915, given on pages 285-293 of the 1916-17 edition of the Year Book, under the reservation 
that in 1915 statistics were secured only from establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, except in 


above Table, and in those that follow, all establishments in all industries are included. 


_ the case of flour and grist mills, butter and cheese factories, fish preserving factories, saw-mills, brick and 
tile yards, lime kilns and electric light plants, in which cases all establishments were included. 


In the 
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7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Wages, Cost of Materials 
summary by | 


Groups and Kinds of Industries. 


Establish- 
ments, 


(New 


Salaried Employees. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


—— | —— | | | | 


SEDNVIATE HWP 


= 


SOHODUIAMPEP WW 


= 


- 
SD IWHA CUP GOD 


SWDWIARAP WWE 


1920. 
Vezédtable products... 2... iadess cds csecess 
Animal products s.r sdeae ceee ce aes et eloe 
Textiles and textile products............... 
Woodtand’ papers. 2 scetcecdecorenesweres 
Tron and steel products..............++eee0 
Non-ferrous metals and their products...... 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 
Chemicals and allied products............. 
Miscellaneous industries..,.........-....+.- 


1921. 
Vegetable products.) oc. 00.25 ec ccc res ness 
Animal PrOGUCtsacmatereteccts ete epee ale ae 


Woodvand papers ..o-.ittces ct ceeds ee eee 
Jronand its products+s. se: ©, seca. sone eenaae 
Non-ferrous metals and products... ........ 
Non-metallic mineral products...........-. 
Chemical and allied products.... 
Miscellaneous industries........... wat 
Construction, hand trades and repairs...... 


1. Vegetable Products...................- 
Biscuits and confectionery............20+ 
Bread and other bakery products........ 
Breakfast foods, prepared Seve nleeatente steels 
Breweries =.02). ccna sec ee inencren es 
Chewing eum a. cance tae oleae tts atesir 
Cocoa and chocolate..........+-scesecees 
Cofiddiang spicesin.ca. oem uaeete ese ea 
MDIStilleriog neice clases hielo nnn es cee 
Flour and grist mill products............. 
Chopping mills... nance acres cee sere 
Fruit and vegetable canneries............ 
Fruit and vegetables evaporated......... 
Grain foods prepared............ceeeeeee 
TES: CVOAIN CONES rae cdlewc Neca ci oies s ackeiae nlefees 
Jamis and Jellies... a1. taessuwisonats antes cele 
Linseed oil and oil cake,...............-- 


Mal tim lls a: tiger ciereteres ot treiesietainer elena 
Maple syrup and sugar...........++++0+- 
INU preparing. occ ciate donee nites 
Pickles and relishes...........essseeeees 
Fico Millginaasetavmcta ee atten roes aeiseersee os 
RMUbDERLOOUW OAT score elie vicete tesoinies wae 
Ub ber goods sce hiciye seer ee le wales 
Seed cleaning and preparing. mee 
Starch and glucose..............-- Red 
Stock and poultry foods...............++: 
DPUSATPOUNELIOS reams stelem stake, « hemteimelealae 
Sy Ups ssye. oe sence eie sate crsselere's eesisals ees 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking.......... 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes........... 
Vinegar and CHMOD ore annewatine sldelse tise’ 
Wines and grape juice...........eeeeeeees 
Alliother industries... ..sciccescce+ssnsesy 


2. Animal products..................00-- 
Animal hair'x00ds. 01 nun teats ee es oes 
Belting and hose, leather......... Sareea 
Boot and shoe findings...... 

Boots and shoes, leather........ aandaoste 
Butter and eheosescesnissecsacistels icles cisie'e's 
Condensed milk. yr. Wi. cesses nceaee sce 
Fish curing and packing..............-..+. 
Fur:ressing vac se salves teaineees cic oats 
Ur QOods aie s cciesoet temic eterieiete Soon OF 


1,995 
16,407 


41,323 


3,938 
372 
1,658 
9 

55 


396, 305, 898 
221,792,457 
321,750,003 
772,086,812 
642,904,322 
109, 382, 033 
143,681,810 
122,123,730 
503,382, 290 
209, 866, 698 


3, 443, 276, 053 


362,665, 357 
200,697,527 
264, 118,883 
775, 207, 859 
575, 680,424 
104,079, 490 
126, 989, 134 
118,382,642 
532,671,415 
150, 216, 557 


3, 210, 709, 288 


362,665,357 
30, 655, 589 
93,551, 215 

3,390, 160 
37,645,447 
2,497, 112 
3,817,071 
5,970,434 
11,557, 051 
59, 234,847 
2,592,465 
10,623,851 
576, 668 
112,852 
375,945 
6,551, 207 
2,509, 124 
1, 105,095 
2, 246, 223 
172,992 
359, 500 
2,885,501 
1,049,418 
15,816,832 
38, 420, 786 
1,720, 163 
5,887, 210 
956, 400 
35, 783, 067 
210,051 
11,993,028 
35, 757,047 
2°921.462 
1,966, 659 
1,752,885 


200,697,527 
662,876 
1,429,936 
229, 224 
31,644,855 
27,535, 634 
7,722,197 
19,411,990 
452,803 
9,598,311 


$ 
18,926, 082 
15, 023,357 
19,463,114 
33,813, 563 
29, 262,083 
7, 227,211 
4, 136,749 
7,241,630 
10,305,771 
12, 954, 218 


158,353,778 


18,689,312 
15,722,980 
15,458,517 
31,976,579 
22,965,454 
7,526,846 
3,858,940 
7,084,639 
10,084,555 
6, 743, 069 


140,110,891 


18, 689,312 
2,797,541 
1,798,705 

117,729 
1, 276, 635 
203,713 
175, 412 
662, 303 
362, 196 
2,824; 061 


410,128 


31,564 
14,418 
33,022 
311,063 
74,321 
50, 290 
57,947 
27,7938 
21,443 
172,052 
51,900 
1,006, 215 
1,805, 205 
180, 264 
113,610 
129,714 
765, 456 
21, 202 
669, 284 
2,198, 259 
143,574 
80, 064 
102, 229 


15, 722,980 


989, 683 
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and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1921 with 


groups for 1920. ; 
Classification.) 


Wage Earners. Total Employees. Value of Products. 
er | COSG ON NG 
Number Wages Number aot hee: Materials. Net. Gross 
$ $ $ $ $ 
61,872 57,306,640 72,860 76, 232,722 539,318, 609 235, 709, 433 775,028,042) 14 
38, 277 39, 268, 249 48,687 54,291,606] 400,496,354 152,995, 130 553,491,484) 2 
89,066 74,494, 289 99, 688 93,957,403 272,695, 211 192,984,741 465,679,952} 3 
125, 223 137,796,897 143,731 171,610,460) 308,282,232} 415,784,276 724,066,508} 4 
131,331 176, 152,516 146, 204 205,414, 599 349,642,666) 365,473,097 715, 115, 763 5 
18,853 20,668, 132 23, 162 27,895,343 48,434, 120 52,847,178 101, 281, 298 6 
16, 208 19, 546, 943 18,770 23, 683, 692 74,200,407 54,405, 062 128, 605, 469 q 
13,939 14,951,791 17,653 22,193,421 62, 644, 608 65, 183,212 127,827,820 8 
19,505 21, 250,315 26,364 31,556, 086 26,579,370 98,629, 180 125, 208,550 9 
81,778 96, 265, 589. 89, 196 109, 219,807 108, 597, 637 199, 836, 940 308,434,577} 10 
596, 052 657,701,361 686,315 816,055,139) 2,199,891,214| 1,833,848, 249) 4,024, 739, 463 
50,987 44,800,947 61,497 63, 490, 259 367, 759, 058 206, 141, 228 573,900,286] -1 
35,372 32,401, 687 45,726 48,124,667 267,878, 165 111,534, 101 379,412,266} 2 
71,346 57,046, 408 78,877 72,504,925 174, 174, 208 142,676,574 316,850, 782 3 
94,751 99,113, 282 111,322 131,089,861 203,856, 170 283, 260,565 487, 116, 735 4 
65, 237 75, 398, 529 77,080 98,363,983 194,725,179 187,672,905 382,398,084 5 
13,835 15, 165, 938 17,936 22,692,784 31,439,989 41, 149,894 72,589, 883 6 
13,755 15,942,151 15,982 19,801,091 67, 780,080 47,776,911 115,556,991 q 
8,843 9,107,818 12,571 16, 192,457 43, 108,870 45,495, 135 88,694,005 8 
16,551 18,701,095 22,996 28, 785,650 18,989,818 101, 562,721 120,552,539 9 
69, 687 73, 613, 639 73, 154 80,356, 708 76,592,585 134,352,519 210,945,104] 10 
440,364 441,291,494 517,141 581,402,385) 1,446,304,122| 1,301,622,553| 2, 747,926,675 
50,987 44,800,947 61, 497) 63,499,259 367.759, 058 206,141, 228 573,990, 286 
9,533 6, 936, 458 11, 243 9,733,999 22,600,821 24, 157, 193 46, 758,014 1 
8,436 9,483,319 9,697 11, 282,024 29, 202, 936 22,164,981 51,367,917 2 
209 265, 732 262 383, 461 1,469, 274 1,411,511 2,880,785) 3 
2,456 3,076,978 5.8, 027 4,353,613 9,714,486 21, 2173367 30,931,853 4 
171 144,870 247 348, 583 1, 123, 206 1, 290, 200 2,413,406 5 
463 420,663 549 596,075 2,323,516 1, 238,322 3,561,838 6 
499 427,595) - 802 1,089,898 7,569,914 2,856. 550 10,426,464 7 
331 396,922] - 457 759, 118 2,161,525 5, 299,320 7,460,845 8 
4,724 5,124,771 6, 158 7,948,832 153,445,024 26, 187,222 179, 632, 246 9 
848 362,352 848 362,352 11, 137,612 4,002,991 15,140,603) 10 
1,330 975,241 1,604 1,385,369 5,688,504 4,020,709 9,709,213} 11 
292 149,174 331 180,738 353, 726 498, 703 852,429} 12 
21 14,490 28 28,908 178,540 96,907 275,447) 13 
103 84,901 124 117,923 355, 731 355, 832 711,563} 14 
564 418,832 738 729,895 3,270,539 1,951, 643 5,222,182) 15 
249 250,657 292 324,978 4, 239, 255 1,984,121 6, 223,376] 16 
180 140, 145 222 190,435 820, 200 629, 511 1,449,711} 17 
157 248 945 181 306, 892 2,019,577 773,840 2,793,417) 18 
20 20,362 35 48,155 201,366 126, 180 _ 327,546} 19 
87 48,625 105 70,068 388, 953 205,082 594,035] 20 
554 358,535 648 530,587 1,829,061 > 1,345,601 3,174,662] 21 
34 33, 738 47 85,638 964, 100 281,665 1,245,765) 22 
4,360 2,941, 654 5,055 3,947,869 4,637, 137 9,214,607 13,851,744] 28 
3,791 4,006, 292 4,743 5,811, 497 12,219, 987 13,398,055 25,618,042) 24 
239 179, 102 336 359, 366 3,635, 663 692,902 4,328,565} 25 
629 667, 498 697 781, 108 2,716, 292 1,720,036 4,436,328] 26 
74 65, 662 164 195,376 594, 281 553,923 1,148,204} 27 
2,136 2,417,438 2,469 3, 182,894 56,882, 242 12,627,585 69,509,827] 28 
28 30,642 44 51,844 262,648 171, 705 434,353) 29 
2,268 1,084,502 2,588 1,753, 786 8,064, 946 6,845, 060 14,910,006} 30 
5,867 3,647, 144 7, 218 5,845,403 15,374,386 36, 675, 858 52,050,244) 31 
164 180,401 255 323,975 862,116 1, 146,874 2,008,990} 32 
67 76,345 128 156, 409 350,098 356, 191 706,289) 33 
103 120,962 155 223,191 1, 101,396 642,981 1,744,377| 34 
35,372 32,401, 687 45,726 48,124, 667 267,878,165 111,534,191 379,412, 266 
79 67,812 98 123,773 154,074 293,857 447,931 1 
111 112,576 178 217,877 681,601 608, 277 1, 289,878 2 
68 74, 242 74 84, 237 636,951 165,607 802,558 3 
11, 268 8,418,832 12,914 11,915,919 23,379, 183 21, 286, 198 44,665,381 4 
4,505 4,348,457 8,195 8, 204, 466 77,797,821 19,855,605 97,653,426 5 
758 79% 400 886 1,006, 627 10,424,576 3,846,015 14, 270,591 6 
3,440 2,023,040 3,927 2,574,370 11,7C8, 478 7, 185, 654 18, 894, 132 7 
238 253, 404 269 314, 861 81,966 506, 459 588, 425 8 
2,045 2,024,023 2,621 3,013,706 8,118,833 5,520,776 13,639,609] 9 


Ge i e PRODUCTION 
7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Wages, Cost of Materials. 
(New 
| i | Salaried Employees. 
No. Groups and Kinds of Industries. Hsteblisin Capital. 
pi tie aia ce aN cco , Number. Salaries. 
: sere Seale ? No. $.- = -$ 
2. Animal products—concluded. 
10 Gloves and mittens, leather.............. 46 3,264,914 220 376,351 
11 Harness and saddlery\.)....5 0555060. 6s De 6,384,460 274 349,170 
12° |) Bumanthaty Zo0dss pass: seermcna.e aes 3 27,762 1 2,100 
ISs\ie Leather poods;mieissns.eaceniiee tke 31 932,986 88 167,839 
14 Leather tanneries teas Shem smrentnes 119 32,137,488 380 913,787 
15 Sausage and sausage casings.............. 22 264,097 28 50,637 
16° Slaughtering and meat packing........... 84 58,459,555 2,703 5,000,516 
17 Tallow and animal oils............+..5... i 196,652 8 16, 242 
ASi PEAT Other industries wise see. eee 2 341, 787 2 7, 288 
Sa OX LLCS parce perce ice pee Ro Alene hens Pe ey he 4,046 264, 118,883 7,531 15,458,517 
1| Awninps,’tents and sails..............25.5 47 1, 180, 278 105 146, 655 
2 IBASSACOULOnan GILG. ewes ean neers eeee 16 4,819,054] . 104 242,132 
SNS BALEINGY ote oe SeenON OR Serer. ee ees 3 694,703 13 32,533 
A+)s Belting cottons e 5: cass an see taeas beeen: 3 188, 217 6 10,400 
5-| oCarpets, custom and rag... nbi.s.sssaee: 16 104,032 12 15,863 
G || ‘Carpets, rugsiand;matsy. ....5.,.53.041).. 5 2,463,113 97 212,831 
4 er Clothine: aien’s customs?) a0. sents cee 1,501 7,197,561 - - 
8 |:<Clothing; men’s factory? ...50...2-2,.-2-- 162 80, 244, 384 1,658 3,286, 267 
9 | Clothing, oiled and waterproof........... 9 621, 160 21 | 37,417 
10 | Clothing, women’s custom............... 270 1,104,344 - = 
11 Clothing, women’s factory............... 176 13, 694,846 1,127 2,685, 661 
12 | Cordage; rope and twine................. 9 7,861, 066 > 83 184,548 
13 CORSEES EY To, Hee AS Se eh eretee yt oat ok: 11 5,705,509 309 502,858 
14 Gottonat bred dicvacsncentsateaniaaan atone 4 3, 292,363 64 139, 457 
15 Cottont yar and clorhee es. weet ee: 31 65,947, 429 403 921,691 
16 | Embroidery, lacework and trimmings.... 36 1,607, 215 153 321, 277 
17 Fancy wear, ladies’ and. children’s........ 49 2,996, 364 292 608,477 
Sit Rel Gods Ra Pee renee Oe 3 2,188, 436 40 103, 664 
19 Flax and hemp dressing ...:...........-. 23 796, 154 18 . 82,954 
20 Furnishing goods, men’s............ eee 82 11,800, 238 504 1,040, 144 
rat Galtenstias. saglea era ass 2 vay eee aien eae: 9 415,394 28 37,423 
22 | Gloves, silk and other fabrics.... ene il 1,774, 768 59 114, 652 
Sah eblats andicapss ccweik dosaleeesciceeiants at 3 4,153,550 246 465,002 
24°) ‘Hats and shapes, Straw. ...:.i..-0+¢crs+- 14 1222513 74 142,895 
2h i eeLonseplotining. ian «se.-cclscaaeairaenass 3 646, 681 17 29,442 
26 Hosiery and knitting mills............3.. 127 37,996, 361 976 1,839,381 
27 | lLacings, tapes and bindings.............. 11 787,427 38 83,072 
28 |. ‘Linen towels and napery................. 3 820,621 15 40,855 
29 |. Men’s suspenders, garters, elastic woven 
BOOS, MeN entre Memeo hurmeatever acetates 12 851, 290 54 68,803 
30 IM Mery cenit Eater acd mereatt omens ae ets 7 293,376 33 60,345 
ol 4 Mallinery shoppesici.ds ve. .4seeene eed 1, 126 2,292,806 = = 
32 IN GG WATS NOI SAA dele ou neeredtearer iat ll 1,472,596 150 280,722 
33 Neckwear and fancy goods, women’s. ... . 5 233, 542 33 56, 784 
34 Ouveloth:anddinoleum,..... 53062 how. 3 6,351,871 86 251, 208 
35 Quilted goods 9 447,372 27 54,868 
36 Sheddyi oes hater ae ae aa eiertreety 11 545, 659 18 38, 353 
aap ollcantl sillcesoOdsie. tes he eset eee: 5 4,559,909 61 136,071 
38 Textiles, dyeing and finishing............ 5 371,820 - = 
39 Waste, ¢ottontand) wool. .--ale¢.one. oO. o.- 8 911, 239 20 Tere SVLEE 
ADA BWalerplroolsimndkuice clack amen nd Bet, 13 2,068, 242 76 108, 635 
41 Window blinds and shades................ 4 2,459,672 146 244,952 
42 |. Wool carding and fullmg.........2..5.... 29 68, 525 - - 
45 ie OOM piLling heme ec wilacct oe acne a 548,890 8 13,808 
44 Woollentclotheagatskcscedtecnerrin ash deen 69 22,878,830 292 689, 270 
Ay HEC Gollenvyarms cher ck nesters ee 16 5,495, 582 61 135,905 
460)c All other industriés aut .a0 odtese saunas. o. 3 33,881 4 3,665 
4. Wood and Paper...:...........0....55. 7,152} 775,207,859 16,571 31,976,579 
| Baskets andi eratesie. ccc. cdtestelovarters.n4 os 28 984,544 39 63,611 
DAL PIBLWOWpTNINES... 8s cane socveraiah G eisnieneasyes dela. 16 . 153,903 24 30,402 
3 Bobbingsnd spools, epuicaecaeiarccs cl 3 361, 189 13 27,549 
4 | Boot andishoe findings................... 5 149,445 12 16, 986 
+ 5 ||; Boxes and packing cases...........4..-..- 91 6,940,825 169 365,829 
6 IBOXOS) Pigar ce ter ee poled ete oceans 4 690,504 27 45,587 
Fl EBORGS, Paper Pianta cea ee talenel cars 89 11,022,338 452 893, 223 
Bi Boxshopks Rae oie eee 4 332,841 PES 19,161 
9 Canoes, rowboats and launches........4... 95 1,391,311 57 104,847 
10! Carriages, wagons and sleighs............ 570 10, 653, 760 - - 
11| Carriages and sleds (children’s) .......-. 7 489, 120 41 72,115 
2. Carriage and wagon materials............ 13 2,005,563 46 115, 420 
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and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1921—continued. 
Classification.) 


Wage Earners. Total Employees. Value of Products. 
- - : Cost. of No. 
Number. Wages. Number. Ae de a Materials. Net. Gross. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

962 562,432 1,182 938, 783} . 1,455,309 1, 239, 507 3,694,816) 10 
988 1,017, 150 1, 262 1,366,320 3,526,451 2,176,671 5,703,122) 11 
20 14, 169 a1 16, 260 21,083 36, 705 57,788) 12 
420 323,873 508 491,712 509, 145 761,449 1,270,594) 138 
Bro2t 3,167,275 3,707 4,081,062)’ 15,157,358 7,748,170 22,905,528] 14 
119 119,037 147 169, 674 550, 600 338, 704 889,304) 15 
6, 988 8,547, 262 9,691 13,547,778 113, 389,835 39,746,454] ° 153,136,289] 16 
25 25,822 AG 42,064 _ 175,429 129,030 304,459] 17 
ll 7,899 13 15,178 109,472 88, 963 198,435] 18 

71,346 57,046,498 78,877 72,594,925 174,174, 298 142,676,574 316,859, 782 
278 251,410 383 393, 065 679, 238 619,507 1, 298,745 1 
744 * 562,239 848 804,371 7,198, 203 1,690, 788 8,888,991 2 
67 63,446 80 95,979 212,536 240,276 452,812 3 
16 13,943 + 22 24,343 61,522 41,421 102,943 4 
62 41,845 74 57,708 6,971 120,365 127,336 5 
563 547, 187 660 760,018 1,322,099 1,852, 486 8, 174,585 6 
5,302 4,769, 606 5,302 4,769,606 6, 985,352 8,535, 757 15,521, 109 7 
8,463 8,765, 158 10,121 12,051,425 29,929,415 13,837, 154 43,766, 569 8 
109 105, 480 130 142,897 150,482 446,706 597, 138 9 
1, 165 974,026 1, 165 974, 026 1,366,347 1,745,027 3,111,374] 10 
7,307 7,526, 444 8,484 10, 212, 105 18,617, 634 16, 638 , 392 35, 256,026; IL 
7A1 870,914 824 1,055,462 4, 620,408 3,342, 142 7,962,550} 12 
1,141 590, 285) . 1,450 1,093, 148 2,805,837 2,657,888 5,463,725} 13 
420 269, 707 484 409, 164 2,.024, 110 1,339, 586 3,363,696| 14 
14,735 10,584, 546 15,138 11,506, 237 35, 157, 233 30,821,363 65,978,596} 15 
819 576, 602 972 897,879 743, 943 1, 656, 107 2,400,050) 16 
1,392 851,059 1, 684 1,459, 536 3,030, 640 2,476, 267 5,506,907} 17 
180 154,921 220 258,585 368,212 634, 744 1,002,956} 18 
242 163, 642 260 196, 596 184, 230 288 , 872 473,102} 19 
4,358 2,342,673 4,862 3,382,817 10, 229, 398 7,716,895 17,946,293] 20 
82 72,181 110 109, 554 246,923 272,563 519,486} 21 
735 464,672 794 579,324 581, 454 988, 489 1,569,943} 22 
1, 233 1,240,026 1,479 1,705,028 3, 130,028 3,078, 280 6, 208,308] 23 
572 545, 621] ° 646 688, 516 1,353,225 1,409,091 2,762,316] 24 
119 70,507 136 99,949 454,447 131, 663 586,110} 25 
9,470 6,559,892 10,446 8,399, 273 18,960,491 17,729,043 36,689,534) 26 
156 137,867 194 220,939 529, 936 428, 956 958,892) 27 
187 137, 156 202 178,011 195, 698 360,916 556,614] 28 
197 152, 250 251 221,053 561, 404 373, 602 935,006} 29 
170 134, 675 203 195,020 324, 428 395, 647 720,075) 39 
2,057 1,384, 215 2,557 1,384, 215 3,099, 791 3,116, 685 6,216,476) 31 
226 204,602 376 485,324 1,076,471 916,776 1,993,247] 32 
144 108,013 177 164, 797 267, 289 280,564 547,853) 33 
423 541, 460 509 792,668 2,966,826 2,687, 686 5,654,512] 34 
105 76,371 132 131, 239 465, 287 243,569 708,856| 33 
69 69,761 87 108,114 194, 656 173, 433 368,089| 36 
871 583,774 932 719,845 1,890,171 1, 646,342 8,536,513) 37 
65 97,038 = 97,038 195,402 269, 616 465,018} 38 
101 89,437 121 127,014 1,060,937 344, 135 1,405,072] 39 
166 185, 139 242 293,774 660, 466 656, 417 1,316,883} 40 
230 196,890 376 > 441,842 1,701, 932 1, 237,677 2,939,609} 41 
21 9,897 21 9,897 179 29,773 29,952| 42 
56 59,034 64 72,842 231,066 138,071 369,137) 43 
4,353 3, 268,873 4,645 3,958, 143 6,329, 679 7,366,621 13,696,300) 44 
869 625,777 930 761, 682 1, 957, 193 1, 680, 668 3,637,861] 45 
15 6,197 19 9,862 45,069 18,548 63,617} 46 

94,751 99,113, 282 111,322 131,089, 861 203,856,170 283,260,565 487,116,735 
314 357,059 353 420,670 459, 450 953,175 1,412,625 1 
53 43, 509 77 73,911 121,141 149, 336 270,477 2 
125 147,831 138 175, 380 133,496 241,815 375,311 3 
64 41,784 76 58,770 89,035 102,999 192,034 4 
1,770 1,693,514 1,939 2,059,343 3,611,012 3,467,545 7,078, 557 5 
179 193,953 206 239, 540 431,551 384, 045 815,596 6 
2,873 2,002, 154 8,325 2,895,377 4,445, 732 5,687, 445 10,133,177 7 
53 63,496 61 ; 82,657 285, 236 142,697 427,933 8 
464 542,013 521 646, 860 370,570 1,003, 675 1,374, 245 9 
2, 298 2,373, 358 2,298 2,373, 358 8,408, 123 4, 286, 215 7,694,338} 10 
172 145, 154 218 217, 269 226, 795 341,599 568,394) 1 
242 296,995 288 412,415 719,446 1, 143,320 1,862,766]. 12 


426 PRODUCTION 
7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Wages, Cost of Materials 
(New 
i Salaried Employees. 
No. Groups and Kinds of Industries. olearoaa Capital. 
ECON EE Number. Salaries. 
No. $ $ 
4. Wood and Paper—concluded. 
43 ||": Cofiinsiand casketsiaca: cer oes see iae 28 2,595,825 58 109,679 
14.) | NCooperave ss I. tncce recone etie ale eoRhe 98 2,222,959 60 98, 683 
15° |) Cork products ito: .ccosses eee eee maces 6 1,074,427 31 54, 164 
16 Roundy patterdsenss mess eee tees nee 34 216, (27 26 40,636 
17.| Furniture (other than wickerware)....... 153 26,821,580 1,001)" 1,879, 556 
18 | Furniture upholstering and repairing...... 192 2,057,375 55 100,016 
49 | > Handles wooden7#..2. scccesss os nescews 18 776,055 23 36,454 
20) (lasts, brees andipey sh... cee eee eee ee 9 1, 464, 259 40 86,073 
21'| Lithographing and engraving............. 85 7,949,016 527 1, 161, 258 
22 Pape;n'ZOOUSANLO: Bsa oe cane onl w ct etieeenine 4 194,541 14 24,036 
23: |mebaper-rillle: Modseekiaccts «seeeutae een ciaaie's 33 22,622,212 263 750,170 
RLS Raper patterns wae acee vice atecen Sen tea elon 6 810,014 56 74,634 
25 | Printing and bookbinding................ 625 28, 275, 937 CBS 3,743, 220 
26 | Printing and publishing:......o.0..0.<.... 836 38, 788,973 5,456 8, 483, 467 
27 Pilieys tle erncac chess tee Pes aioralt wince 3 7,123 3 5,800 
28° |_ Pulp‘and paper mills... 2.23 ane aso eces 27) 223,636,392 1,570 4,409, 064 
29.) eulpumi ll Sanco nae-aec nis cee oe cic tees 40} 133,554, 147 520 1,204,070 
$0) *Pumpss wooden-ane ce tec lnensiowinee oeletee tte 35 1,629,603 35 51, 225 
31.| Saw, lath and shingle mills.............. 3,126} 186,019,994 2,152 8,940,940 
32 | Show cases and store fixtures............. 19 1, 242,568 59 152,906 
os: P OpinilingWhGelss. hess iaacecet eae meses ¢ 4 11,700 = = 
34 | Stationery and envelopes................- 12 2,851,801 262 471,939 
35 | Stereotyping and electrotyping........... 10 437,249 48 83,695 
36 | Wallboard, building paper, etc........... 14 6,368,840 213 459,497 
Si. eWallpaper.:c. 2c eet aka Someone nnetae es 4 2,506, 994 162 460,457 
38 | Waxed and oiled paper........... ea sete ess 7 1, 185, 359 100 177,833 
S9ile WieKerwarless s-a:04cc css coherences 8 209, 261 8 32,306 
40;|sWoodenware-ce <hr tees eee ae weeee 12 738, 190 38 51,390 
AL |) Wood! preserving af iene: 5 dette ees 3 1,469, 781 7 11,819 
42 | Wood products, miscellaneous Bary 6 524,719 21 - 60,333 
43 | Woodworking, sash and door factories.. 758 41, 239, 799 1,076 1,943, 272 
44°) All'otherindustriesz...2:,.. .cereedenescer 12 499, 796 26 73,257 
5. Fron and its products................. 1,188} 575,680,424 11,843 22,965,454 
1 Agricultural implements..............--- 75 94,129,064 1,343 2,444,921 
2 Automobiles and motor trucks........... 14 40,080, 269 1,026 1,402,536 
3 | Automobile accessories..........ceeeeers 64 15, 700, 288 408 980,549 
4] Bicycles and motorcycles..............-- 5 2,273,307 52 90,149 
5 | Boilers, engines and tanks...............- 39 9,783, 160 340 688, 219 
6 | Brakes and brakeshoes..............00. 3 211,080 13 25,224 
a | *Caleulating machines. -......cecec.ce ss ae + 8 5,651,718] . 266 454, 242 
S$: t Gahswheels: 3 see saesccewicra dace sissies 7 4,652,039 78 166,074 
912) Greammisoparatorset tn eee teens. 6 5, 238, 460 281 358, 889 
103) *Elevators..ccko, ban. fae etree cee 5 2,097,071 74 116,399 
11 | Foundries and machine shops............ 325 62,152,439 1,661 3,503, 196 
12 Hardware and tools..<:. o. cssmarce tenes ce 114 30,573,705 782 1,547,671 
18 Industrial:machinerye-. 2%. ce eee eens 112 40,000,370 1,178 2,316, 111 
14 Heating and ventilating apparatus....... 54 24, 159,408 896 1, 648, 186 
15 Tron and steel fabrication................ 52 10, 288, 526 528 1,051,120 
16 Pumps ‘and wind millss.occ.cnacencecenes 9 918,164 40 77,430 
17 Blas furnaces and steel mills............ 39 121,859, 860 608 1,529,615 
TSP SCAlESs Sake coe tad cae ee saree ae es ae 9 1,941,005 85 135,011 
19 | Sheet metal products................25: 129 27,681,041 960 1,797,419 
20N| estes railway Carss.toac.c fesse eee cates s 11 52,873,569 666 1,565, 738 
21 Washing machines and wringers.......... 10 1.874, 919 71 147,603 
R272 Wireiand wite SO0GS:s o.ses cece se vee wente 44 17,009,842 377 725,729 
S37 P Alliothorsndustriessnsnascases cs coteres ate 4 4,531, 120 110 193,423 
6. Non-ferrous metals and products..... 344) 104,079,490 4,111 7,526,846 
1.| - Aluminium wareid.cret ss cae sce ees 3 i 8 8, 131,088 110 182,787 
2 Babbitt and solder........... 13 2,166, 952 132 181,699 
3 Brass and copper foundries...... 39 11,458,342 333 650,717 
4 | Brass and copper products, n.e.s.. i 33 6,093,809 288 494,752 
§ } Clocks, watches and movements......... 4 1, 130,967 24 61,486 
6 | Dental gold and alloys.................4. 7 236, 438 23 41,872 
7 | Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 96 62,725,361 2,431 4,598, 642 
8,|\)Blectroplating’ so) noe es ate ere esr 24 220,999 35 44, 264 
9 | Gold and silver goods, n.e.8...........6-- 5 364, 285 22 42,624 
10) Jewelry manufacture:.2.)....esmeec secs 66 4,681, 170 281 443,242 
11 | Lead pipe and sheet lead...........e020 3 710, 926 46 62, 202 
12 Lead, tin and zine goods, 0.€.8...........- 3 302,271 8 12,903 
13 | Lightning rods...... a oHlalshiewertee sterols ses 8 565, 983 67' 90,203 
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and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1921—continued. 
Classification.) ‘ 

Wage Earners. Total Employees. Value of Products. 
: Cost of | |—————————_———__|No. 
Number. Wages Number. ee. Materials. Net. Gross 
$ $ $ $ $ 
377 446,091 435 555,770 816,916 1, 149, 930 1,966,846] 13 
553 541,970 613 640, 653 1, 230, 292 1, 127, 258 2,357,550} 14 
158 171,221 189 225,385 544, 137 502, 206 1,046,343] 15 . 
125 170,159 151 210,795 46,129 305,560 351,689} 16 
5,712 5,812, 229 6, 713 7,691, 785 7,924, 244 14, 153,541 22,077,785| 17 
525) 560,431 580 660, 447 604,576 1, 293,008 1,897,584] 18 
141 163,617 164 200,071 214, 366 510,593 724,959| 19 
227 224,728 267 310,801 145,741 497,756 643,497! 20 
1,950 2,585, 118 2,477 3, 746,376 2,843, 644 6, 902,573 9,746,217) 20 
47 19,773 61 43,809 104,538 165,455 269,993} 22 
2,466 2,331,380 2,729 3,081,550 7, 263, 649 7,785, 064 15,048,713} 23 
134 109, 607 190 184, 241 177, 202 1,132,365 1,309,567] 24 
7,718 8,902,429 9,491 12,645, 649 10,853,841 22,560,591 33,414,432) 25 
8,155 10,093,957 13,611 18,577,424 15,412,712 38, 200, 349 53,613,061) 26 
8 9,625 ll 15,425 11,958 27,240) - 39,198) 27 
13,977 18,905, 719 15,547 23,314, 783 40,780,039]- 62,343,072 103,123,111} 28 
5,815 6,598 , 687 6,335 7,802, 757 14, 232,536 18,598,805 32,831,341] 29 
98 108,446 133 159,671 88, 908 317,402 406,310] 30 
28,185 22,766, 749 30,337 26, 707, 689 57,242,686 59,648,505 116,891,191) 31 
276 346, 763 335 499, 669 446,979 1,092,608 1, 539,587] 32 
4 1,920 4 1,920 1,490 ,o24 6,814) 33 
708 635, 199 970 1,107, 138 2,229,384 2,162,777 4,392,161] 34 
112 192,348 160 276, 043 83,334 537, 154 620,488) 35 
548 659, 707 761 1,119, 204 3,974,893 3,490,589 7,465,482) 36 
400 346,853 562, 807,310 1, 130, 648 1,852,658 2,983,306] 37 
171 212, 237 271 390,070 1,041,561 569,070 1,610,631} 38 
67 111,321 75 143,627 159, 583 237,712 397,295} 39 
156 192,981 194 244,371 198 , 340 451,326 649,666) 40 
42 53,736 49 65,555 691,055 326,716 1,017,771| 41 
86 91,058 107 141,391 161,174 212,009 373,183) 42 
7,146 7,778,033 8, 222 9,721,305 18, 434, 190 16,751,945 35,186,135] 43 
57 68,370 83 141,627 463,838 ‘445,538 909,376) 44 
65, 237 75,398,529 77,089 98,363,983 194,725,179 187,672,905 382,398, 084 
7,154 8,534,403 8,497 10,979,324 17, 946, 282 18,816,878 36, 763, 160 1 
4,449 6,484, 637 5,475 7,887, 173 45,119,345 21,930,864 67,050, 209 2 
1,824 2, 254,636 2,282 8, 235, 185 8, 229,855 6,553, 162 14, 783,017 3 
200 219,981 252 310, 130 329, 692 379, 113 708,805 4 
2,765 1, 767, 550 3, 105 2,455, 769 2,479, 032 4,481, 138 6, 960,170 5 
88 44,571 101 69,795 233,387 105, 958 339,345 6 
202 285, 742 468 739, 984 603,701 2,117,015 2,720,716 7 
485 630,421 563 796, 495 2,072, 259 1,842,930 3,915, 189 8 
226 247,724 507 606,613 693,410 911,796 1,605, 206 9 
255 290, 055 329 406,454 399,377 812,573 1,211,950} 10 
10,131 11,696, 862 11,792 15, 200,058 17, 221,919 24,983,356 42,205,275) 11 
3,834 3,491, 416 4,616 5,039, 087 3,941, 978 9,103, 908 13,045,886] 12 
4,057 5,094,751 5, 235 7,410,862 6,011,038 15,597, 180 21,608,218} 13 
4,936 4,717,871 5,832 6,366, 057 4,777,045 11,342,338 16,119,383} 14 
2,047 2,374,329 2,575 3,425,449 4,032,935 5,316,815 9,349,750) 15 
153 145,333 193 222,763 214,845 364,757 579,602] 16 
5,859 8,440,745 6,467 9,970,360 34,820, 791 21,381,019 56,201,810} 17 
257 271,013 342 406,024 217,890 873,675 1,091,565} 18 
4,414 4,618,054 5,374 6,415,473 13,219,712 13,555, 224 26,774,936) 19 
7,965 10,037,590) . 8,631 11, 603,328 22,910,095 17,335, 736 40,245,831} 20 
219 227, 227 290 374, 830 444,894 875, 634 1,320,528} 21 
2,611 2,489,505 2,988 3, 215, 234 7,455,336 7,329,555 14,784,891) 22 
1, 106 1,034, 113 1,216 1, 227,536 1,350,361 1,662, 281 3,012,642! 23 
13,835 15,165,938 17, 946 22,692, 784 31,439,989 41,149,894 72,589, 883 
371 426,383 481 609, 170 1, 704, 432 1,929, 184 3,633,616 1 
212 304, 195 344 485,894 1,369,357 934,659 2,304,016 2 
1,257 1,322,625 1,590 1,973,342 2,586, 753 3,457,051 6,043,804 3 
1,160 1, 244,740 1,448 1,739,492 1,345,424 2,567,637 3,913,061 4 
270 226,435 294 287,921 342,709 515,433 858, 142 5 
38 42,973 61 84,845 490,460 115,517 65,977 6 
8,120 8,858,410 10,551 13,457,052 19,215, 137 25, 282, 131 44,497, 268 7 
115 118,038 150 162,302 25,837 229,887 255,724 8 
36 37,100 58 79, 724 172,097 126,779 298 , 876 9 
1,075 1, 263, 264 1,356 1,706,506 2,091,096 2,604, 248 4,695,344 10. 
73 89,211 119 151,413 236,014 212,721 448,735) 11 
40 82,352 48 45, 255 49, 271 84,393 133,664} 12 
28 39,418 95 129,621 250,329 265, 533 515,862| 13 
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- 7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Wages, Cost of Materials 


Groups and Kinds of Industries. . 


6. Non-ferrous metals and products— 
concluded 
Metal: lamps and lanterns..../.:...24.... 
Metal weather stripping............ ta st ie 
Silverware and silver plated ware........ 
Wadcuun cleanerae oyivis ae sane oe a sae ce 


7. Non-metallic mineral products........ 
Abrasive product sears... sans sneed feels « 
PA CTAbO WALET Six. Wocje cee 58 Soe oS aioe aie 
"Asbestos packing ints aa axe meiamerie eels 
Asbestos products, D.€.8....-.....0eeecee: 
Cement productsien.steewiew aes a eens 


Gas, illuminating and fuel................ 
Glass plate, cut and ornamental.......... 
Glass..... Se it Ane Se Re aR ie Ne 
bul rieatimeOllsis cacopee saver erm eese ce 
Mica ett sc, EM a ee eens Gietiiee ne hed 
Petroleunr refining. ss oes sre oeeockes 
Plaster casting and models............... 
Sand-hane brick eee se eee ene eens 
Stone cutting and dressing... 
Alltotherand ustriestacvcastae stercierae alee 


8. Chemical products.................... 
Abrasives, arpinGlalse aes: aisacionens cons 
A CHOeSIVeS: 2 ete oleaten crete etna en ate 


Baking powder aca metaeticven talents: 
Boitlericompound siaacr wa clatter: 
Cellulose products yt..ssc ae eee ee 
@hemicals,imdustrial sn cntcenicetenie soe 
Chemical products, 0.€,8...6....0..+0000% 
@oalitar-distulationne.ceescae cect «esas 
Disinfectants eetrene ue se oiohcetien eal os 
Dyes andicolounsiencnny. nacerey ertaete cyt te 
EIXDIOSIVES acre racer ioe erates 
POLtViFers icin coh eet tiene cron 
Bireworks cctacre se wae me oceanic rae 
HlavourineOxtracue ania: mun Gehlert 
Gage sicompressedsta.tvi:. cet cei testers ne 
INSECHPOWGCEIAR tas, oak ot Pr eee its 
Inks (printers and rollers)................ 
Inks: (yribingy) Cannes tires teria anon te 
Paintsrand ararmishegetuesnertuemn tee eee 


SGaD Meer ter ae SAO ren nee ee UND 


9. Miscellaneous Industries.............. 
Advertising and other novelties.......... 
Artificial flowers and feathers.........,.. 
Artificial limbs and trusses.............. 
Billiard tables and supplies.............. 
Brooms and) brushes see aot een ess 


Candlesiand: Kaperse ts 3.5. eeeiot els: 
Electric light and power.....200.+--..+:: 
Fountain pens Waninae caren. cet iene 
Lee: arti ficialts *t eabe sis... ke ener 
Jewelry cases and silverware cabinets..... 
Mattresses and springs................--- 
WWopss she 8G.) RE Rae ieee. | cl ee eee ert 
Motion picture flmistie one os aero eee 
Musiedl anstruments™: 2.22. seentehit 


Number of 
Establish- 
ments. 


bo 
NOUR CORO mao 


Capital ~~ 
Employed. 


538 , 892 
126,589 
3,737,349 
884, 169 
3,900 


125,989,134 
873,117 

8, 236, 946 
471,769 
879,509 
1,416,813 


37, 097, 280 
1,660, 204 
12,065, 278 
1, 933, 724 
594,398 
55,630,864 
244.878 
1,372,253 
3,971, 172 
540,929 


118,382, 642 
3,245, 616 
1,898,848 
4,503,012 
1,461,477 

200,702 
1,670,561 
29, 945, 120 
178,326 
1,411, 618 
91,052 
468,358 

6, 265, 010 
3, 209, 240 
173,508 
1,473, 632 
4,218. 484 
142,152 
1,399, 468 
215,871 
20,330,951 
12,903,071 
1,399, 445 
14,499,010 
1,359,544 
67,304 
256, 111 
2,693, 924 


2,701, 227|- 


532,671,415 
57,058 
328,491 
265, 750 

1, 168,673 
3,438,812 
1, 212, 229 
180,342 
484,669,451 
1,449, 168 
1,775, 266 
178, 185 
4,205, 151 
89, 198 

78, 198 
8,631, 767 
1,485,797 


(New 


Salaried Employees. 


Number. 


Salaries. 


\ 


$ 


65, 422 
15,497 
504,513 
32,421 
1,600 


3,858,940 
42,311 
578,356 
30,576 
57,033 
74, 125 
283,554 
904,942 
198, 030: 
349, 982 
112,825. 
“48,755 
724,045: 
45,878 
52,917 
369, 190 
16,421 


7,084,639 
59, 105 
90, 410 

132,471 

_ 194,531 

* 35, 198 
87,461 

576, 609 
"30,114 
33,433 
19,782 
66, 109 
169,377 
152, 608 
39,593 
225,277 
295,673 
17, 688 
241,589 
35,997 
1,893, 278 
1,347,716 
205,519 
780, 263 
179, 382 
6,883 
55,929 
53, 391 
59,253 


10,084,555. 
10,802 
68, 353 
54,211 
30,547 

420,112 
189, 556 
23,555 
6, 780,916 
119, 135 
188 , 857 
37,090 
408,379 
11,805 
16, 246 
409, 042 
83,579 
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~ SPATISTICS OF INDUSTRIES 429 
and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1921—continued. 
Classification.) 

_. Wage Earners. Total Employees. Value of Products. 
: - ee mae oi — No. 
4 : , Salaries aterials. : 
Number, Wages. Number. and Ween: , Net. Gross. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

87 104,418 120 169,840 198,897 216,361 415,258) 14 
32 34,322 41 49,819} 51,699 90,463 142,162} 15 
855 955,815 1,099 1,460,328 1,084, 758 2,142,814 3,227,572| 16 
66 66, 239 89 98, 660}. 923,551 372,772 596,323] 17 
- = 2 1,600}: 2, 168 2,311 4,479| 18 

13,755 15,942,151 15,982 19,801,091 67,789,080 47,776,911] 115,556,991 
56 63, 262 7 105,573] 69,901 101, 048 170,949} 1 
1,831 1, 233, 627]. 2,180 1,811, 983 3,607, 147 5,569, 721 9,176,868} 2 
59 61, 234] 77 91,810] 152,849 122,961 275,810) 3 
30 124,679 55 181,712 232,961 295,862 528,823} 4 
611 332, 620 66> 406, 745 555,915 877,338 1,433,253] 5 
552 939, 235 647 1,222,789}: 11,176, 955 3,338,904 14,515,859] 6 
2,067 3,080,034 2,818 3,984,976 9, 279, 697 9,492, 588 18,772,285| 7 
393 469, 140 535 667, 170 874, 260 1,014, 215 1,888,475] 8 
2,412 2,604,616 2,561 2,954, 598 3, 100,098 6,473,359 9,573,457; 9 
58 66, 130 103 178, 955 | | 778, 923 588, 089 1,367,012) 10 
239 76,487 253 95, 242 136, 184 96,311 232,495} 11 
3,577 5,279,514 3,911 6,003,559 35,850, 653 15,714,750 51,565,403) 12 
87 107,851 103 153, 729 255,499 275,947 531,446] 13 
242 179, 996 263 232, 913] | 139, 008 523.736] . 662,744) 14 
1,507 1, 283, 647 1,684 1,652,837], 1,478,097 3,061,931 4,540,028] 15 
34 40,079 48 56,500 91,933 230,151 322,084] 16 

8,843 9,107,818 12,571 16,192,457]! 43,108,870 45,495,135 88, 604, 005 
144 190,312 171 249,417] 422, 986 544, 231 967,217; 1 
169 161,592 222 252,002 485, 685 691,527 1,177,212] - 2 
751 614,305 825 746,776 777, 160 1,508, 213 2-985.3873| 3 
242 214, 930 375 409,461 1,079,505 1,402,060 2,481,565} 4 
10 12,354 29 47, 552 77, 137 178, 759 255,896, 5 
223 163,451 267 250,912 668, 997 749, 906 1,418,903] 6 
1,251 1,919,407 1,496 2,496,016 5,034, 729 6, 832,539 11,867,268} 7 
17 16,360 38 46,474 213, 238 112,367] - 325,605) 8 
73 92, 288 88 125,721 420,498 668, 291 1,088,789) 9 
10 8,196 26 27,978 35,976 58,365 94,341) 10 
35 25,897 79 92,006 203, 688 255,519 459,207) 1 
355 444, 625 433 614, 002 4,294, 118 2,107,334 6,401,452} 12 
182 217,045 273 369, 653 1,696, 205 981,530 2,677, 735| 13 
40 32,900 52 72,493 74,879 119, 354 194,233] 14 
114 89,560 262 314,837 896, 188 605, 192 1,501,380} 15 
154 213, 259 “318 508, 932 301,839 1,700, 059 2,001,898] 16 
10 9,302 23 26,990 71,975 77, 085 149,060] 17 
139 178,322 210 419,911 720,777 1,044, 156 1,764,933] 18 
43 34, 296 64 70, 293 129,730 179,610 309,340] 19 
1,412 1,406,311 2,231 3, 299,589 9,714,521 8,329,804 18,044,325} 20 
1,408 1,182,182 2, 230 2,529, 898 4,466,001 7,479,434 11,945,435} 21 
136 123,897 266 329,416 741, 607 703,619 1,445,226] 22 
985 956, 826 1,456 1,737,089 7,695,474 5,515,940 13,211,414] 28 
238 138, 622 336 318,004 670,000 1,086,300 1,756,300) 24 
6 7,932 10 14,815 56, 660 62,031 118,691] 25 
53 49,044 77 104,973 117, 230 222,877 340,107] 26 
238 273,530 273 326, 921 986,547 1,214,841 2,201,388} 27 
405 331,073 44] 390,326 1,055,520 1,064, 192 2,119,712] 28 

16,551 18.701, 095 22,996 28,785, 650 18,989,818} 101,562,721} 120,552,538 
40 28,616 48 39,418 53,519 64, 287 117,806} 1 
157 104,344 203 172,697 160,490 204,371 454,861] 2 
76 67,403 115 121,614 89,835 265, 874 355,709] 3 
136 156,971 156 187,518 451,918 639, 930 1,091,848) 4 
870 652,797 1,094 1,072,909 1,827,944 1,960,505 3,788,449] 5 
425 283, 732 490 423, 288 359, 661 880, 153 1,239,814 6 
37 28, 626 48 52,181 77,496 109, 698 187904) anyel 
6, 094 8,453, 762 10,714 15, 234, 678 - 73,636, 094 73,636,094) 8 
261 217,595 359 336, 730 446,311 651, 926 1,098,237) 9 
228 313,391 302 502, 248 46,368 1,106,881 1,153,249) 10 
73 66, 183 92 103, 273 42,070 144, 880 186,950} 11 
1, 138 1,190,211 1,349 1,598,590 3,665, 562 8,502,854 7,168,416} 12 
18 15,091 23 26,896 69, 262 45,535 114,797} 13 
32 54,026 41 70,272 67,913 116,011 183,924) 14 
1, 646 1,702, 271 1,852 2,111,313 2,889,344 3, 126, 428 6,015,772) 15 
340 343,929 370 427,508 512,525 662,427 1,174,952] 16 
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7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Wages, Cost of Materials 
(New 


Meaavesion Copital. Salaried Employees. 


No. Groups and Kinds of Industries. Establish- 
ments, Employed Number. Salaries. 
No. $ $ 
MisceJlaneous Industries—concluded. 

7s se Phonographs. Mie: hbase ds ceive eee te 14 3,697,811 113 223, 280 

18) |p’ Photorraphyzesteeree a coe ee ene 549 1,635,377 - - 

19e oe 4 Picture tramine Merce ce. coe eeskes 64 358,532 - - 
20): “Pines;-tobaccoe.. tse ene ee tee eee D 50,647 4 6, 728 
al i vRetrigeratorsse: sae coc neste n tases 12 2,813,226 78 134,566. 
22 Regalias and society emblems........... 8 156, 386 19 25,480 
23 Rubber stamps and steel stencils,........ 26 486, 124 68 99,154 
24 | Scientific and professional equipment..... 5 7,782,901 176 225,376 

QD PESIONS cee eee eb en cee ume aa 119 1,305,465 - - 
26 | Sporting and athletic goods.............. 13 687,019 41 50,030 
27 Statuary andsart S0ods.......scdeecee ss 13 241, 758 28 42,653 
28 | Store and display forms.................- B 113,352 10 19,244 
29 yw hovs and Samos ens tenes cen meson wice 7 193,824 23 20,896 
30 ‘Drtinie andsvalises nec soealtaee tatrmnear 13 2,104,832 85 189, 406 
31 | Typewriters and supplies ................ 5 474, 250 22 56,717 
32 Umbrellas and parasols... 50.16.0200 fa 461,488 40 91,141 
oo. Ali other industries t<c.1 2s tee coe ain ae 8 814,887 53 97,699 

10. Construction, Hand Trades and 

Mepainrs 23s 5 sek. bee ies 16,497; 150,216,557 3,487 6, 743, 969 

2 |= Automobiletrepairs:s oes ek aceite sacl 2,716 7, 773, 825 - - 

Balle BiGyele at Cpaly Sika: oe a occa em ooo eee 170 210,017 - - 

3.12 Blacksmuithingu~ <i dders come a oalecme «ak 4,099 6,521, 657 - - 

4] Boot and shoe repairs.........-..-ees-e0s 1,990 1,361, 769 - ~ 
5) JE Bridges, uroniand steel... 4a)ceeaea ee oe 14 16,550,077 456 1,020,564 

6 | Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work...... 530 7,498, 834 - - 

7 | Electrical contracts and repairs.......... 336 1,871, 112 - - 
8 | SRlevator repairs ataceee cn etn es ee 13 1, 138, 700 75 142,311 
§ Harness and saddlery repairs..,.......... 545 1,799, 295 7 4,189 
10 House-building and construction.......... 1,501 50,896, 653 2,434 4,334, 658 

ft elewelrerepaitrs ssn traces oot eee aie 1, 233 1,067,544 - - 
12 Lock and gunsmithing repairs............ OF} 82,599 10 12,892 

138 | Painting, glazing and paperhanging....... 1,034 2,807,311 - - 

14 | Plumbing and tinsmithing...... ........ 2,187 12, 219,088 - - 
MLS de VOO Line CONETACtS: to. «acs ceca en os oer 28 412,343 34 64,030 


16 | Shipbuilding and repairs............3..... 38 38,005, 783) ; 451 1, 164,425 


3.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in the industrial operations. 
From 1900 to 1905, the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000 and 
advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received 
from establishments with five hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices 
did not exceed 37 p.c. the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital used during 1921 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, was $3,210,700,000, compared with $1,994,100,000 in 1915, an increase 
of more. than 60 p.c. in seven years. While price levels were higher in 1921 than in 
1915, it should be remembered that a considerable part of the industrial capital of 
the country was inactive in 1921 and consequently not included in the statistics. 

The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada is illustrated by 
the capital invested in the operation of the plants. Capital employed in Ontario 
during 1919 was 49-0 p.c. of the total, increasing to 49-5 p.c. in 1920 and 50-5 p.c. 
in 1921. The proportion of the total capital employed in the plants of Quebec 
was 29-0 p.c. in 1919, 30-0 p.c. in 1920 and 30-3 p.c. in 1921. British Columbia 
held third place, with a capital of 6-6 p.c. of the total, in 1921, while Nova Scotia, 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT OF INDUSTRIES 431 
and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1921—concluded. 
Classification) 

Wage Earners. Total Employees. : Value of Products. 
2 ; eke G a | No. 
alaries aterials. 
Number. Wages. Number. and Wages. Net Gross 
$ $ $ $ 3 

399 437,567 512 660,847 1,323,902 1,934,444 3,258,346] 17 
1,075 887,229 1,075 887, 229 855, 728 2,241,811 3,097,539] 18 
189 184,690 189 184, 690 248,808 390, 622 629,430] 19 
49 49,092 53 55,820 48, 237 77,629 125,866} 20 
419 463,402 497 597, 968 899, 289 1,420,814 2,330,103] 21 
63 50,330 82 75,810 121, 252 142,411 263,663] 22 
165 196, 013 233 295, 167 118,839 436, 662 555,501] 23 
735 716,579 911 941,955 1,801,614 2,371,715 4,173,329] 24 
: 724 927,896 724 927,896 358, 781 * 2,083,177 2,441,958] 25 
198 170,027 239 220,057 372,950 482,746 855,696] 26 
129 147,506 157 190, 159 97,161 268,076 365,237) 27 
43 54,708 53 73,952 54,434 114,517 168,951] 28 
51 38, 205 74 59,101 70,893 74,020 145,513} 29 
539 513, 458 624 702,864 838,000 1,388,474 2,226,474| 39 
44 46,699 66 103,416 250,977 212 , 369 469,346} 31 
64 54,979 104 146, 120 358, 305 307,543 665,848] 32 
94 83,767 147 181,466 410,430 391, 237 801,667} 33 

69,687 73, 613, 639 73,154 80,356, 708 76,592,585 184,352,519 210, 945,104 
7, 188 5,940, 102 7,188 5,940, 102 7,515,942 10, 989,970 18,500, 912 1 
235 169, 652 235 169, 652 155, 145 349, 259 504,404 2 
4,936 3,966, 287 4,936 3, 966, 287 2,026,908 6, 606, 707 8,633,615 3 
2,575 1,964,583 2,575 1,964,583 1,525,072 3,352,326 4,877,398 4 
1,576 2,279,097 2,032 3,299, 661 5,971,417 6,077,357 12,048, 774 5 
6,807 6, 150, 698 6,807 6, 150,698 1,600,800 11,812,987 13,413, 787 6 
1, 278 1,507, 625 1,278 1,507, 625 2,327,454 2,726,749 5,054, 208 7 
196 246,651 271 388 , 962 1, 284,840 629,113 1,913, 953 8 
565 341,504 572 345, 693 334,407 605,556 939, 963 9 
26,583 80,652, 227 29,017 3,496, 885 31, 155,060 54,069, 271 85,224,331) 10 
1,917 1,546,081 1,917 1,546,081 433,445 2,812, 123 3,245,568} 11 
30 31,437 43 44,329 18,488 77,464 96,052) 12 
3,392 3,471, 956 3,392 3,471, 956 2,157,058 5,822,345 7,979,403) 13 
6,935 7,828, 108 6,935 7,828, 108 13,777, 756 14, 482,570 28,260,326} 14 
178 200, 894 212 264,924 322,664 415, 692 738,356] 15 
5, 293 7,316, 737 5, 744 8,481, 162 5,986,029 13,523,030 19,509,059} 16 


New Brunswick and Manitoba followed in the order named, with proportions of 
between 3 p.c. and 4 p.c. each. 
In a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 


invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1921, with an invest- 
ment of 24-1 p.c. of the total. The iron and steel group was second, with 17-9 p.c. 
In 1920, the wood and paper group employed 22-4 p.c. and the iron and steel group 
18-7 p.c. of the total capital. Thus the expansion of the wood and paper group 
continued, in spite of the depression which affected a majority of the other groups. 
The proportion of the capital employed by the miscellaneous group, including the 
electric power industry, increased from 14-6 p.c. in 1920 to 16-6 p.c. in 1921. 

The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of 
interest in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1920 lands, 
_ buildings and machinery constituted 53-6 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1921 
the proportion increased to 58-9 p.c. Fixed assets increased from $1,844,000,000 
to $1,892,000,000, while quick assets, including the materials on hand, stock in 
process, cash and sundries, declined from $1,598,000,000 to $1,249,000,000. These 
results indicate that the value of real property utilized in manufactures continued 
to increase, while writing down of inventories and decline of working capital is 
characteristic of a period of depression. 
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8.—Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada in Percentages, 
ae Provinces 1915, 1917-1921. 


Provinces. 1915. 1917- 1918. 1919: 1920. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island. PEARS Oar te ec ctr tenet te Tos “1 “1 “] “1 --+1 
INO VAS COLTS th Satna ce sine nr neat Seelam rapa eae 6-4 4-9 “4.4 4-1 43 3°3 
New Brunswick 1. ¢:s 0+. + news So ae er ea 2-3 -2-4- D+ 4] DB me Be Dab om BD 
Quehec® sect oseckis ieciots eeeemee RE aac tee 27-5 29-6 28+3 29-0 30-0 30-3 
CONEATIO TS cetetars attis eter ee oo es BOE ee 48-0 47-9 49-7 49-0 49-5 50-5 
Manitobane 25.2 ctekhe eee oc ee ee koe oe eee 4-8 3°6 3-5 3-4 3°4 3-2 
Saskatchewais. 402 cult on oe ral tase a “8 1-2 1-3 1-1 1-2 1-1 
AUD Orta weet, eae cee ese. iene een eS cies eee 2 il 2-3 2-0 2°1 1-8 1-7 
British:Columbia shai aes ce oe eee eee eee 8-0 7-9 8-1 8°3 6-5 6-6 
EY ONG Weenies Meets Bee Veron Giada ie ses eee - “1 -2 “1 - - 

MOtals| po 5. cee PCE a eee ee he ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


9.—Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Industrial 
Groups, 1920-1921. 


1920. 1921. 
Industrial Groups. Per- Per- 
Amount. eontaee. Amount. Centage: 
$ $ 

Vegetableprod ucts ak ee Sone eee aoe teat 396,305, 898 11-5 362,665,357 11-3 
vAnimalsproducts cosa sa ope ee tee at ae eee 221,792,457 6-4 200, 697, 527 6-3 
Pextiles.l ot head ceee a ete er ee etme eee 321, 750,003 9-3 264, 118, 883 8-2 
‘Wood‘and paper. tuba cne lA ee een ee 772,086, 812 22-4 775, 207, 859 24-1 
tromiand steels cnet eds aoe ee ee 642,904,322 18:7 575, 680,424 17-9 
Nonferrous ametals Greet. 8 leet, ee 109, 382,033 3-2 104,079, 490 3-2 
Nonmetallic minerale mace os vac Vee zeae 143,681, 810 4.2 126,989, 134 4-0 
Chemicals and allied products............-..0-..00-- 122, 123, 730 3-6 118,382,642 3:7 
Miscellaneous industries.4 v5.2 cael cts sits ce nese ec’ 503, 382, 290 14-6 532,671,415 16-6 
Construction, hand trades and repair.......:.......... 209, 866, 698 6-1 150, 216, 557 4-7 
Total: for Canada: o0.s ei Aine eae ee 3,433, 276,053 100-0 | 3,210,709, 288 160-0 


10.—Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada by Provinces and 
by Groups of Industri2s, 1921. 


(A) By Proyinces. 


Num- igi at 
ewer Land, Machinor on hand, |trading anc 
ete ee buildings y stocks operating x 
Distribution. eae ee e and in process | accounts Total. 
eis fixtures. tools. and supplies | and bills 
; on hand. | receivable. 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada. 25.5050. ee eee 41,323) 1,052, 213,773) 840,111,646] 690,900,521) 558,640, 111| 3,210, 709, 288 
Prince Edward sland! Sees 446 625,315 825,646 457,344 334, 612 2,452, 826 
INOWa ScOtians peat on tenn 2,196 47,025,027) 27,396,702} 16,518,566} 14,280,950 107 , 490, 242 
New Brunswick............. 1,326 37,528, 838] 26,053,093} 26,568,768) 12,013,875 103,367, 891 
Qnebecre Hiss ae. wel ere 10, 762 337,596,055) 245,176,765] 208,925,312] 167, 847,990 973,722,564 
Ontario arate enone Gants ane teusne ke 18,093 485,910,115} 423, 228,124] 371,870, 822| 303,954,934) 1,620,681, 181 
Manitoba 1,965 31,179,665; 28,754,301} 18,361,358} 18,361,811 100, 441,542 
Saskatchewan 2,027 10,141,081) 10,648,073 5,109,053 4,710,990 34,794, 506 
Alberta... 2,024 18,529,361) 15,706,898 8,018, 654 9,716,471 55, 538,526 
British Columbia, ee eRe, 2,470 82,981,873} 61,906,638) 34,980,730) 27,217,184 210,798, 811 
SVK OMa ot eater ee eens 14 696, 443 415,411 89,914 201, 294 1,421,199 
(B) By Inpusrriat Groups. ¥ 

Vegetable products.......... 3,958} 122,357,241} 78,639,192} 91,733,054] 67,343,405} 362,665,357 
Animal products............ 5,051 56,455,522) 32,902,430) 63,591,106) 47,748,469) © 200,697,527 
Textile products............. 4,046 55,964,050} 57,926,952) 73,772,840] 65,488,510) 264,118,883 
Wood and DEPOT se. carsc-sereetas 7,152 269,693,940] 202,893,117) 188,346,020] 103,621,022 775, 207, 859 
Iron and its products........ 1,138 154,414,781] 154,590,441] 146,873,123) 119, 802,079 575, 680,424 
Non-ferrous metals No Ana eaiete 344 23,884,191) 23,987,862] 30,592,485} 25,614,952 104,079, 490 
Non-metallic minerals....... 764 77,876,836} 12,662,365} 27,469,201] 8,980,732] 126,989,134 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

AUCUS eons homie a eee 468 47,661,956] 17,484,515] 30,515,002) 22,721,169) 118,382,642 
Miscellaneous industries... . 1,995} 205,965,721] 236,743,765} 23,707,398] 62,955,157] 532,671,415 
Construction, hand trades 

ANG Tears eee ren 16,407 37,939,535] 22,281,007) 14,300.292] 34,364,616] 150,216,557 
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4.—Employment. 

The total number of persons engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada 
in 1921 was 517,141, as compared with 685,349 in 1920 and 682,434 in 1919. The 
employees consisted in 1921 of 76,777 persons on salaries and 440,364 wage earners. 
This latter figure, representing the average number of wage earners employed during 
the entire year, was ascertained by dividing twelve into the sum of the numbers on 
the payrolls on the 15th of each month. 

A comparison of the average number of wage earners is an excellent measure of 
industrial activity. In Table 11 index numbers, based on data for,1915 equalling 100, 
are given to show the variation in employment. The index numbers of the volume 
of products are also inserted for comparative purposes. Aside from the considerable 
drop in 1921, the indices of employment indicate less violent change than those of 
production. For example, the index of employment increased from 150.2 in 1919 
to 150.6 in 1920, while the index of preduction increased from 118 to 1383. In 1921 
the number of wage earners was 11.3 p.c. greater than in 1915 and production was 
27 p.c. greater. 


11.—Wage-earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1915 to 1921. 


Index Numbers. 
Average 
Weis Number Average | Volume of 
ad of Wage Number Manufac- 
Earners.! of Wage tured 
; Earners. Products. 
NLR eRe abe tar gre cage AIA cae tecer aloe, bine Wa Ma Satale whe eae eastotiiae 395, 681 100-0 100 
TUES Uy ge Ses. aie oy B Seer oa Rn gear gee RAMEN ko Ar 4 Sr ge ae Ra Ora ena 601, 305 152-0 142 
TA Seon eee teers ieeertal eater ater avatonatais orecti outer eeu eae ad MER eaa a aces 603, 116 152-4 137 
BRI COW cere Bole coc RM atte a ACIS Lene: Sach mee a FP eet Ariets Sie 594, 118 150-2 118 
Ore teea Meee viet vel icra Grete as tr ecenane rece a Rah ee hel iis ane e ous ule tna anaytens 596,052 150-6 133 
EO DER Dee ae aan Acai Wai. xe cis eke AsTeTe VS A PRTG TITY f seeetas et acta terbaral Ou sass 440,364 111-3 127 


1E)xclusive of outside piece workers. 


Employment by Provinces.—The concentration of manufacturing establish- 
ments in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec is shown by the fact that in 1921 the 
employees in the former province were 5( p.c. and in the latter 30.8 p.c. of the total. 
The proportions in the other provinces were 5-5 p.c. in British Columbia, 4 p.c. in 
Manitoba and 3.3 p.c. in Nova Scotia, the employment in the remaining provinces 
ranging from .21 p.c. to slightly more than 3 p.c. The striking feature of the six 
year interval between 1915 and 1921 was the extraordinary industrial growth of the 
prairie provinces and the steady development in the industrialized area of Ontario 
and Quebec. Employees in the factories of Saskatchewan and Alberta increased 
107.6 p.c. and 51.4 p.c. respectively. The ratio of increase in Quebec was 19.2 p.c., 
and in Ontario 16.2 p.c. The average employment throughout Canada of workers 
of all ranks, exclusive of outside piece workers, was 448,364 in 1915, (497,170 on 
Dec. 15, 1915), which increased by 15.3 p.c. to 517,141 in 1921. 

Sex Distribution of Employees.—In Ontario the ratio of the number of 
female wage earners employed in factories to the number of males during 1915 was 
22-7 p.c., while in 1921 the ratio increased to 23-2 p.c. In Quebec the ratio was 
27-1 p.c. in 1915 and 32-5 p.c. in 1921. The employment of women was, however, 
largely confined to a few trades, the expansion of the textile and clothing industries 
being a chief cause of the increase in female employment. In addition the prepara- 
tion of food, book-binding and other light factory work were specifically regarded 
as women’s trades. From 1915 to 1921, the male wage earners of Canada increased 
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8-9 p.c., while the female workers increased nearly 22 p.c. The more rapid increase 
of female employment was largely due to the special conditions resulting from the 
war. 

Age Distribution.—In the wage data collected on the census of industry 
schedules a division was made between the employees under 16 years and those 
over that age. In 1918, 18,717 children under 16 were drawing wages, of whom 7,226 
were girls. Wage earners under 16 years of age decline] to 15,155 in 1919 and to 
12,011 in 1920. The percentage of children to the total number of wage earners. 
dleaeitad | in this connection, as of December 15 or nearest representative date, was 
2-1 in 1915, advancing to slightly over 3 p.c. in 1917 and 1918, and declining to 2-9 
p.c. and 2-4 p.c. respectively in 1919 and 1920. 

Fluctuation of Employment.—The number of wage earners employed in 
Canadian manufactures in January, 1920, was 551,578. Steady increases were 
registered until July, when 638,133 were employed. During the remainder of the 
year declines were the order of the day, the recession in December as compared with 
the previous month being from 571,646 to 519,777. The month of July was from 
the viewpoint of employment the turning point of the post-war boom. 

Earnings of Employees.—The total amount paid to the employees in industrial 
plants during 1921 was $581-4 million as compared with $285-9 million in 1915. 
The wage payments in 1921 were $441-3 million, while the salaried employees 
received a remuneration of $140-1 million. The average yearly wage of the wage 
earner was $1,002-06 in 1921 as compared with $570.11 in 1915, an increase of 75-8 
p.c. In average earnings. When the index number representing the average yearly 
wages with 1915 as a base is divided by the index number of the cost of living with 
the same base, it is seen that real wages advanced by about 10 p.c. in the six year 
interval. The details of the computation are given in Table 12. 


12.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1915-1921. 


pence Index Numbers. 

Years ct Wages | Nupber | Neary” | average | poten | eph tal 
paid. Harners. Earnings. ae Prices. Yearly 
= Earnings. 

$ $ cts. 
OL race ahem Bn veloc tens sesssi ae 225, 580,998 395,681 570-11 100-0 100-0 100- 
LOU tase esse tava cvatsainialasstaiere 455, 199, 823 601,305 757: 20 132-8 132-9 99-9 
LOWS cp Median. che + ancinersiee nae 522, 287,570 603, 116 865-96 151-9 151-6 100-2 
[G10 cyan sateen orate steers 558,580,707 594, 118 941-83 165-2 163-2 101-2 
19203 erosteb cians eccrsistere craters 657, 701,361 596,052 1, 103-43 193-5 181-7 106-5 
Le ase asks BIEL Seay Neate 441, 291,494 440,364 1,002-06 175°8 159-8 110-0 


Classification by Wages.—Information collected at this census regarding 
weekly wages of employees in manufacturing industries, is tabulated by groups of 
industries and by wage groups in the wages subsection of the Labour, Wages and 
Prices section of the Year Book, to which the student of industrial wages is referred. 

Summary statistics of the number of salaried and wage-earning employees of 
manufacturing industries, with the amount of salaries and wages paid in 1920 and 
1921, are given by provinces in Table 13. 
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13.—Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages, by Provinces, 1920 and 1921. 


Employees on Employees on 
Salaries. Wages. 
Provinces. Salaries. Wages. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
1920. No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Prince Edward Island............ 187 26 166,897 1, 103 327 966,344 
INOMAO COA asus clases sad entaeee 1,918 561 3, 702,046 23, 054 2,866 27,381,724 
NN OWmSTNNS WAC Kuc teet nas une ee 1,534 378 3,012,436 16,075 3,148 18, 281, 989 
WNEDOC As dees tae ek pres ok 19, 965 4,360 44, 582, 393 138, 136 42,970 179, 655, 354 
QOHCAFIO watson na winds haa: siete 35, 766 11,629 83,544,934 230, 662 55,935 324, 658, 628 
Mi orbObS tone eae tekioe tas nice 3,472 784 7,662, 168 21,394} , 3,114 31,407, 110 
SaskatGhewanl.:ce.csenes4 seas 1, 276 220 2,435, 758 8,440 540 11, 934,484 
RTDEKtae Tse cnet ereccl- hice < 1,977 386 4,042,323 10,969 1,086 14, 941,806 
British: Coluibis hae sin. s «slerete = 4,107 737 9, 186,548 33, 618 2,574 48,337, 252 
SVT KOU sera hee nasleictcaveie ie hrcciun.cne 12 2 18,275 43 3 86,670 

Canada cnitares.s 70,214 19,083 | 158,353,778 | 483,494 | 112,558 657, 701,362 

1921. $ 

Prince Edward Island........... 155 11 127,461 719 213 524,159 
Nova Scotia......... as 1,420 364 2,843, 127 13,351 2,071 13, 820, 793 
New Brunswick. ae 1, 272 289 2,540,531 9,702 2,478 9, 275, 133 
Quebec? e's ich: 16, 709 3,607 39,023,881 105, 201 34,181 125, 426, 562 
Ontario: <..<).< 33, 123 9,672 76,921,367 174,911 40,639 227,016, 719 
Manitoba...... 2,945 675 6,628,005 14,609 2,503 20,364, 328 
Saskatchewan. fee 969 151 1,865,979 5, 750 365 6,976,307 
Allbertiant <occce5 « ee 1,489 290 3,168, 767 6,942 1,603 8,991, 762 
British! @olumbideo.2s.ces anes a 3,165 460 6,978, 199 22,882 2,193 28, 797,329: 
Mir koncert eos tens assets aaanee os 11 - 13,574 48 38 98, 402 

Canadaxc.2.2-5: 61, 258 15,519 | 149,110,891 | 354,115 86,249 441,291,494 


8.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The statistics of the use of mechanical power in manufacturing 
establishments bring into relief another phase of industrial development in Canada. 
The total h.p. used has been computed for the years 1917 to 1921. The power 
produced by steam and internal combustion engines, by water wheels and motors 
and other unspecified units, as well as the electric power purchased from outside 
concerns, were included in the total. The aggregate used in 1917 was 3,592,940 h.p. 
and in 1918 decliried to 3,518,004 h.p. During the two following years increases 
took place to 3,544,607 h.p. in 1919 and 3,698,479 h.p. in 1920. On account of the 
recession in manufacturing activity during 1921, the power used declined to 3,492,646 
h.p. The power developed by electric motors in 1921 was 755,982 h.p., as compared 
with 813,273 h.p. in the previous year. 

The total h.p. used in the factories of Ontario in 1921 was 1,477,776 and Quebec 
followed with 1,167,460 h.p. Third came British Columbia, with a horsepower of 
376,196. The total electrical power used in Ontario was 367,113 h.p., and in Quebec 
246,719 h.p. 

Aside from the miscellaneous group, which includes the central electric stations, 
the wood and paper group used most power in 1921. The utilization amounted to 
835,707 h.p., which may be compared with the 171,190 h.p. used by the vegetable 
products group, including the flour milling industry. The mills and factories 
engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel products held fourth place, using 


130,738 h.p. 
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14.—Power used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada by Provinces, and 
Groups of Industries, 1921. 


4 "| : Gaso- Elee- 
Provinces and Groups. Steam |_ Gas Oil ino_| Wheels je | Other Total.! 


Engines} Engines} Engines line 
Engines 
Motors. 


PROVINCES. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island......... 1,367 121-5 15,032 637 1,832 157 44 5,029 
Wovalscotian uterette yo. ek ae 45,048} 1,130) 2,051 900 24,663) | 15,3388) 15.207 85, 221 
IN@w. Bruns WiGnus «p\a%e eotetercn's 45, 202 482 1,305 1,309 19,394} 31,860 291 89, 223 
Oychee Ae sha seacci deca ie 141,993 1,126 1,425 2,927 851,100] 246,719 4,410} 1,167,460 
Ontario ae. soccadeve resins ee nee 218,711)° 12,939 1, 293 3,518 983,181} 867,118} 18,392) 1,477,776 
Manitoba..... ieee racic tetera 20,801 92 1,334 418 82,747) 18,506 457 118, 186 
Baskatehewanlirenc.ne ser cece 50, 906 53 7,392 450 2} 6,058 75 62,917 
Allbertatii ative ciel ta eae ecercte 56,838 37 1,819 537 32,444) 11,391 26 100,395 
British Columibidin.-...-8. >» 99,934 272) 2,505; 1,359} 229,935} 58,840} 2,964) 376,196 
Muk Ot vata cies eta tis, ete ' 240 - - - 10,000 5 - 10, 248 
Total we ase on as 676,040) 17,2438) 20,156) 12,055) 2,235,298) 755,982) 27,866) 3,492,646 
GRovuprs. 
Vegetable products............ 43,741) 2,018 828} 3,046 39,181} 119,034); 3,020} 171,190 
Animal products... .4 sc. «sto « 19,878 444 142 3, 234 1,386} 39,007 793 51,882 
*"Boxtilossesc ese oatec cnet: 16,092 717 36 139 22,495) 67, 285 936 85,272 
Wood and paper.........+..5+: 274,035] 5,774] 1,568) 4,058) 336,508] 294,910} 17,162) 835,707 
Trontandistecl serach: keene 26,315} 7,431 238 426 3,332] 185,189} 2,870} 130,738 
Non-ferrous metals............ 2,159 8 24 - 2,525) 5:28, 383 1,381 21, 686 
Non-metallic minerals......... 11, 288 814; 1,389 257 8} 19,374). 1,521 28, 143 
@hemicals we. see sant ae bere 5,962 25 6 858 3,511) 38,299 106 36,000 
Miscellaneous: sce racceek meee 272,458 3} 15,925 3} 1,826,357) 10,298 77| 2,121, 688 
Hand trades, construction and 
TODAINS st dasicdermae a tisej neers 4,162 i) - 34 -| 9,208 - 10,340 


1¥or the purpose of eliminating an obvious duplication where electric motors are run by power 
generated by the reporting establishments, a deduction of one-third of the horsepower furnished by 
electric motors is made in computing the total. 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1921 included 4,129,265 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $35,001,349, constituting 67-3 p.c. of the total 
fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value were fuel oil, comprising 10-5 p.c.; 
anthracite coal 5-6 p.c. and coke 4-8 p.c. In 1921 the foreign bituminous used 
amounted to 2,867,355 tons, as compared with 1,261,910 tons of domestic production. 

Out of a fuel account of nearly $52,000,000, Ontario expended $24,100,000 or 


46 p.c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns of Quebec expended $15,500,000 — 


and those of Nova Scotia $3,500,000. The fuel account of Ontario included 1,984,715 
tons of foreign bituminous coal, valued at $16,990,643. Quebec used 835,305 tons 
of foreign soft coal worth $8,748,283. 

The groups of industry in which fuel was most extensively used in 1921 were 
wood and paper, $14,870,515; iron and steel, $9.621,669; vegetable products, 
$7,455,321 and non-metallic minerals $6,183,707. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The princiapl industries where fuel is used as a 
material that enters into the actual composition of the product, are the manufactures 
of coke and gas. The most important industries where heat is applied directly to 
materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries and 
machine shops, blast furnaces and steel mills, non-ferrous metal smelting, brick and 
tile, lime and cement, petroleum refining and the glass industry. 
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15.—Fuel used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Provinces, 1921. 


Provinces and Groups. | Bituminous Coal. wate is re Coke. Baie ct Other. 

« PRovINcns, i $ § $ Bhs . $ . 
Prince Edward Island. iy 5,061 52, 667 9,831 2,566 510} 180,998 912 15,838 
ENG Wa SCObIE. Ni. ste loeie os 427,594] 2,105,209) 92,433 7,981] 239,702) 37,851} 974,930 53,317 
New Brunswick......... 237,163) 1,957,814) 53,101 2,558) 18,311) 14,058 24,131 94,307 
Oviehed wasnt acebie un 1,033, 732}10,910,430|1,340,006| 84,593) 537,991] 60,615) 1,458,876} 1,019, 493. 
OM PIO oct pres pisttes, bss 2,031, 996)17, 403, 284)1,124,957} 63, 230)1,478,475) 296,961] 1,924,294) 1,763,858, 
RVESIEG DAs «tsar cre 2! 64,726} 587,459} 122,024) 201,418) 123,562] 39,840 56,199] 128,132 
Saskatchewan........... 49,866} 418,155) 75,189) 579,738) 13,029). 649 69,611} 466,715. 
PMIDERta chek cs tee eon 120, 222 387,799 59,811} 375,484 26,089) 41,902 507 53, 702 
British Columbia........ 158,640) 1,174,651} 53,005) 10,103) 82,846) 59,085) 956,736} 415,903 
BY KcOnretee ht shee cnet sion 265 3,881 - - - ~ - 7,316 

Total............|4,129,265/35, 001, 349/2,939,357/1,327,671|2, 515,515) 739,328) 5,466,196) 4,018,581 
‘ GROUPS. 

Vegetable products...... 559, 279] 4,634,807| 893,686) 238,244) 346,538) 106,761 572,532] 662,753 
Animal products.........| 302,168) 2,354,006} 260/330) 157,636) 36,105) 156,892 71, 635 724,386 
PRextilesiers. «\ csi. kore 282, 265) 2,765,296} 235,097) 46,021 51,755] 16,241 11,912 58, 854 
Wood and paper......... 1, 295,814/12,467,581} 763,121 33,412 21,537) 182,554) 405,842) 1,046, 468 
Iron and steel............ 830,006} 5,835,331) 338,315 50,990 1,400,717) 122,390] 1,306, 487 567, 439 
Non-ferrous metals... ... 73,913 642,713 92,556 5,516} 82,678) 44,049 139, 962 106, 496 
Non-metallic minerals...} 255,894] 2,307,018) 41,320 4,612) 437,724) 49,527| 2,699,194) 644,312 
Chemicals..........:....| 189,563] 1,642,952} 98,304 27,584, 115,698} 20,034 62,854 63,463 
Miscellaneous............| 314,164] 2,102,977) 193,023) 762,441 4,648} 81,493 147, 382 126,711 

Hand trades, construc- ; 
tion and repair........ 26, 194 248, 668 14,605 TAS 18,115 9,387 48, 396 17,699 


6 —Localization of Manufacturing Industries. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and large towns of Canada is intimately con- 
nected with their manufacturing industries. Statistics of the manufacturing industries 
in all cities, towns and villages of over 1,000 population throughout the country, as 
ascertained at the census of 1921, are given in Table 16. As a consequence of the 
gathering momentum of the post-war boom, the figures for 1920 are in many cases 
strikingly increased from those of 1919, as in the cases of Windsor and Walkerville. 
Cities having a gross manufacturing production of over $100,000,000 each in 1920, 
in the order of the value of their products, were Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Winnipeg. Vancouver and Ottawa, the only cities in the $50,000,000 to $100, 000, 000 
class in 1920, produced manufactures to the gross value of $98,689,520 and $57,708,- 
929 respectively. Other important manufacturing cities producing in 1920 goods . 
to a gross value of between $30,000,000 and $50,000,000 were in the order of value 
produced, London, Quebec, Kitchener, Brantford, Sault Ste. Marie, Peterborough, 
Sydney, Calgary, Oshawa, Sarnia, Edmonton and Walkerville. For details the 
reader is referred to l'able 16. 
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16.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1929. 


Estab- 
Cities and Towns. lish- 
ments. 
No. 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown............ 76 
SOULIS ey es yea cars 15 
Summersides..9 a) sce. a 33 
Nova Scotia— 
Amiherst..ccac cee estos 71 
Antivonisha ree oe tee 23 
Bridgetown... ....0%4.5.. 22 
Bridgewater a6) acu ao: 45 
Wanso ieee ene 14 
Dartmotthiae sees 42 
1 Eris) ON iad eG Premium St cee 24 
Glace Baya cise eee 37 
Palifax: See asennad haere ~ 315 
Inverness. s.t tecture: 5 
Kentvallec cestibe sence sn 23 
SHIN CRDOOL) beperiacee eee y 31 
WOuIsbourgs..ss<aeas cose en 9 
Wunen burg... sc... serene: 40 
New Glasgow............: 79 
North Sydney... sa... set 25 
Oxford shone eee 11 
Parreboropess.eernaihiecrn 17 
‘Pictouss Me oe cee 29 
Shel burnos..csa ee oe 20 
Sprnghvless.. 10 
Stellartons-scusemeen ae 12 
Sydneyacc ce eee 122 
Sydney Mines............. 15 
ADRONCOM Ss cxtea hehe Oe 4 
EL TUTO! Seetickets nee 64 
Wiestvalletiny scree ff 
Withd Sorgacemeanteun cece 28 
Wolfvillevacce.s eon ates 14 
Warmouths sense ncericte 68 
New Brunswick— 
Bathursteramnnererere ce 29 
Campbelltone-.ncceue ne 27 
(Chathatia ssa een ate 24 
Malhousietcessasce acne. 11 
Bedimunstons pene ene 14 
Hrederictons.... so dee cates 65 
Grandallssae. oe .ae 18 
Marysville Jancten since. 3 
Mai Goals: perm aioe: 4 
Monetoneso.csaseeeren 90 
INewcastle:en aoe ee 25 
Richibuctosw,escnecs ae. if 
Sackville merase seer 21 
Shedie: oie cutines eee 13 
Pi PANGTOWS Enon oceans 17 
DU MGOOrge ts seer iaececineehee 10 
SC. Donna eer ee sh tl. 302 
St. Stephen 40 
SUSSeXh tenn eat ak 40 
Woodstock...... 36 
Quebec— 
‘A.ctonvale wc ataaei eters 20 
Arthabaska-.//3.5. 25) 2.0. 12 
Asbestosiscit: casein ll 
AY linerdssaanccas ena 3 
Bagotville.. ta cee eee 13 
Baie St.Paul waco 21 
Beauceville............ Pe: 10 
iBesuharnoiges-s-ceenee 21 
Bedtord cave aatctiteecie 20 
Beloeila sks sce aceon 20 
Berton. acters oasunit se these 10 
Biénvallo: fost aoe 4 
Blackilake. nue eed. 12 
Bromptonville............ 13 


Capital. 


$ 


1,604, 950 
66, 828 
350, 052 


11, 435,925 
206, 903 
359, 757 

2,790, 221 
449, 428 
9,008, 043 
278,431 
339,677 
25,484,900 
3,010 
255, 834 
3,598, 718 
31,837 
651, 255 

13,191, 690 
105, 497 
762,972 

72,948 
916, 100 
408, 459 

28,575 
463, 192 

32, 246,019 

1,761, 754 
881,349 
3,249,871 
83,737 
1,939, 696 
124, 275 
3,885,034 


9, 104,582 
5, 295, 234 
2,431,379 
2,027,611 
2,353,448 
3,149,344 
449,070 
1,816,550 
2,337, 240 
9,589,975 
4,339, 131 
"99,700 
1,360,826 
139,885 
75, 271 
558, 933 
15,814, 282 
4,341,459 
1,801, 764 
584, 736 


131,408 
167,594 
66, 289 
4,090 
118, 250 
164,512 
127, 130 
2,577,897 
374, 222 
1,411,453 
24,552 
13, 682 
56,382 
666, 226 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
wages. 


$ 
611, 356 


19,601 
121, 547 


2,636, 217 
57,324 
90, 003 

226, 887 
117, 650 

2,015, 674 
118, 942 
138,380 

8,548,917 

2,937 
261,419 
351,671 

10, 108 
250,809 

3,020, 909 
113,345 
212,994 
67, 294 

356, 135 
165, 381 
13, 623 
318, 710 
5,038, 746 
341, 197 
366,516 

1,018,071 
32,516 
269, 893 
62,517 

801,563 


947,925 
969,003 
362,028 
265, 338 
875,492 
855, 751 
137, 625 
527, 962 
534,815 
3,727, 278 
361, 196 
7,000 
303,374 
34, 145 
22,759 
143, 262 
4,693, 198 
856, 786 
291,714 
177, 147 


37, 268 
67,079 
16, 143 
1,540 
14,391 
18,052 
26,372 
600, 247 
53, 104 
426, 682 
6,040 
2,519 
10, 255 
325,774 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


$ 


1,812, 637 
30,799 
198, 218 


6, 458, 422 
115,427 
190, 244 
455,931 
336, 599 

3,012,630 
269, 215 
166, 203 

8,910,997 

11,271 
174, 903 
454,575 

21,399 
250, 738 

12,590,810 
112,551 
581,388 
137,927 
644, 443 
273,711 

29,734 

322,994 
20,354, 934 

3, 218, 938 
670, 125 

2,460,759 

24,870 
846,731 
177,556 

3, 286,805 


1,992,467 
1,763,442 
1,067,875 
607,311 
1,766,023 
2,129,703 
157,420 
1,123, 633 
940, 231 
3,862,465 
1,158,861 
31, 216 
554,722 
113,524 
71,649 
165, 405 
8,621,966 
3,973,066 
837, 638 
331,715 


160, 642 
134,035 
24,066 
2,300 
37,549 
59,052 
33, 234 
1,506,327 
89,994 
171,934 
48,928 
5,326 
35,460 
1,421, 256 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 
2,998,810 


75,555 
547,825 


10,839, 717 
213, 837 
400, 247 
871,544 
568, 034 
6,074,577 
420,894 
459, 184 
25, 593, 326 
18,059 
486, 934 
1, 142, 905 
48, 698 
667, 908 
18,730, 534 
316,042 
1,013, 035 
. "288910 
1,499, 329 
622, 185 
53,385 
758, 305 
37, 567, 205 
4) 492.856 
1,344,653 
5,027,798 
93,248 
1,448,689 
276, 309 

5,392,646 


4,980,990 
3,373,311 
1,646,526 
1, 149,536 
5, 207, 702 
3,801, 683 

347,315 
2,171,997 
2,203,995 
8,888, 553 
2,172,950 

48,579 
1,066, 962 

197,570 

119,014 

513, 162 
17,895, 292 
6, 250, 947 
1,635,754 

687,444 


245,300 
259, 636 


61, 242 
2,804, 113 


7. eee 
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-16.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1920—continued. 


Cities and Towns, 


Quebec—con. 
Buckingham. oc... ses 
Cham plyiess 3 facciacs os 
Goossen cece oes 
Coaticook........ 
Cookshire.... 
Cowansville.... 


PNOTV AL ae sa ky cvetesates aes cere' ts 
Cre OVA ae onto 


FUuntine MOM. c.sescwieeces «= 
Tip Sevalle yy atrster. Petecs sie « 
WON etter 55... Shona weds eos 
Jonquiere ae 
Lachute.. 
Machine. ans = ct. s aes 
ACAPLAITIGS fasts. ok Geko oe: 
MGA SSOmMpPtiON js. serics cast 
DENG TRG 0 Cre: See irae 
UatneNtiGeSs csc chse fieiewlerere rs 
MGAUZONY. «5 cn Stee Gare dees = 


OVS We ecs arevateoraea ts arte 


HGOTELEEY Sr. mmaties eleewie.e 5. 


Megantic 


Mont magn yes, pcisiesci.a.c.«< 
Monreal. eetaiet easiest 
Ni Cole tii: seer caer okts 


ONeHECYa. | ste ae eara cs 


MODeIVAlan Mewar caiiioitieas 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 
Sherbrooke sport eeeine a ote 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre..... 
ie Anne de Bellevue..... 
St. 


St Georges neers. «. 


SATIN DOLE ws. SNe aos oe 


Estab- 
lish- 


Capital. 


$ 


2,807,384 
40,394 
8,802, 297 


98,924 
53,795,328 
17,314, 736 

157, 585 
713,351 
1,968, 782 
245, 986 
2,949, 880 
14, 122, 645 
70,415 
19,725 
9,407,879 
165,012 
4,523,992 
138, 726 
1,062, 115 
78, 238 
21,870 
811,776 
5,843,871 
67,350 

1, 125, 636 
15,388,954 
527,798 
493, 258 
190,955 
2,170,970 
471,487,579 


9, 680 
42,021, 102 
285, 752 
1,785,575 
366, 058 
18,963, 649 
22, 212,093 
1,562, 168 
437,500 

9, 236 

80, 660 
66,064 
126, 150 
103, 652 
5,706, 374 
28,539, 413 
3,653, 176 
117, 585 
301,878 
1,114,620 
2,292,402 
652,933 
49,870 
1,104,341 
313, 144 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 


Salaries Cost 
and of 
wages. materials. 
$ $ 
Oleyeor 1,005,503 
9,494 36, 666 
1,022,784 1,518, 660 
551, 289 1,871, 542 
108, 250 266,345 
128,041 217, 238 
75,404 237,527 
24,353 22,501 
118,116 175,976 
4,716 4, 282 
272,893 1, 182,322 
87,325 220, 281 
657, 209 530,742 
1,637,217 2,999,710 
11,471 38, 885 
3,457,424 3,333, 960 
3,010,503 7,681,380 
85,305 118, 640 
178,584 472,198 
925, 652 2,076,000 
29,472 36, 496 
325,436 1,408, 642 
3, 289,830 4,054, 757 
32,010 55, 233 
3,741 69,510 
1,602,675 2,003, 338 
17, 433 45,483 
1,122,440 445, 888 
66, 160 155, 215 
342,143 413,612 
44,468 68,315 
15,509 37, 658 
195,061 498,025 
756, 617 3,948, 794 
13, 270 74,649 
273, 768 1,008, 123 
3,532,552 5,455, 681 
157, 147 339, 942 
79,457 206, 518 
48,875 271, 765 
484,507 752,989 
131,111,321 309, 308, 243 
99,772 148, 737 
33,724 63, 728 
43,740 74, 187 
128, 168 223, 187 
113,076 137,904 
26,601 25,863 
2,786 2,796 
9,143,586 25, 229, 092 
73,957 63, 888 
327,660 636, 604 
89, 630 213,025 
2,993,504 5, 656, 628 
5,569, 655 11,068, 153 
843,715 522,790 
149, 604 263,413 
5,005 13,412 
25,385 34,362 
11,925 104,031 
104,491 210,210 
16,399 126, 766 
1,459, 088 4,306, 151 
5,770,388 11, 482,800 
1, 184,799 2,691, 904 
23, 147 113,816 
107, 462 129,349 
251,034 512,710 
250, 767 553, 799 
95,060 826,302 
13,610 41,703 
265, 609 697, 244 
92,151 322,914 


Value 
Oo 


products. 


$ 


3,551,513 
57,439 

7, 182,543 
3,053, 136 
577, 646 
415,473 
470,621 
85, 996 
497) 438 
17, 953 
1,910,049 
428,724 
1,628,592 
6,536, 707 
55, 145 
16,432, 589 
16, 623, 648 
264,929 
871, 286 
3,688, 659 
130,857 
2,686, 744 
15,682, 251 
110,201 
78,423 
6,391, 566 
85,811 
2,960, 939 
312,615 
926,894 
147,825 
66, 965 
859,324 
8,305,927 
157,829 
1,523,951 
14,091,034 
776, 562 
405, 180 
399, 112 
1,693, 457 
593,881, 752 
303,441 
129,501 
58, 780 
458,196 
345,060 
92,335 
10,580 
45,121,279 
212,512 
1,735,362 
444) 377 
14, 980,975 
22/518, 034 
1,713,171 
561,075 
29,944 
101,774 
140,437 
432,551 

- 154,060 
8,546, 981 
21,012,707 
6,078, 264 
163, 280 
294,567 
806,091 

1, 439, 289 
1,029,057 
64,732 
1,260,432 
521,875 
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16.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 


over, 1920—continued. 


Estab- ishia- Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 1 and ou of 
ments pROvces wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. 
‘Rerrebonne, ohn tees 18 1,507,424 420 336, 498 572,866 1, 152,488 
Thetford Mines........... 40 436, 738 149 154, 440 246,811 542, 216 
fnbreeRiVersis Aes aien +s 98 29,769,804} 6,099 6, 266, 320 12,980,697 27,085,510 
Wialleydvel dis ieeememecne cen 46 9,620,671} 2,338 1,909, 141 5,979,079 14,536, 231 
Merdunins ysis Seaae 6 794,043 154 201, 702 775,191 1, 151, 884 
Wictoriaville.<s...:.....- 38 2,907,089 450 415, 239 840,352 2,162,432 
Waterloo. visi hie os ate ne 22 385, 965 130 104, 648 175, 608 372,990 
Westmounteim.).e4e.08. 13 1,480,716 359 467,345 938, 045 1,811,898 
WWidMCLSOTA .< ciate wee et ey eae 16 3, 638, 969 554 766, 137 1,058, 585 2,912,617 
Ontario— 

ACTON. «sai canoe ee ay 18 292,929 130 91,578 233, 003 427,466 
Mlexandyria .. skaters. ee 32 5838, 285 477 473, 732 792,056 1,574, 748 
PAULI SKOM: cs aN Sener ate ss 31 250,929 100 81,829 428, 212 594, 542 
Almonte. : 29 3,493,610 1,088 1, 128, 636 2,222,781 4,905, 119 
Ammberstburgs ...2.5). 18 6,539,801 619 1,067,197 545, 643 2,074, 627 
FATNDTIOLY vce eee oe pla 38 4,601,611 543 514,561 579, 203 1,476, 132 
PATGOUR Mth ssp ee cate eee 24 214,817 192 101,342 595,717 837,338 
PAs TiYo) G2 ARON G A eG DOA RRO 26 987,398 311 306, 235 659, 987 1,312,147 
Avlamen see Ry aloe ae 26 1, 244, 742 254 212,661 1, 283,348 2,168, 281 
IBATTICL ya ee mech eee 67 795,552 254 220,921 914,478 1,492,775 
Beamsville esse ta ee 18 227,459 114 93,610 265, 350 454,894 
(DEAVErtONan tin iar 12 70,440 24 14,722 76, 968 117,062 
iBellevalles.Sas saint ee 101 2,949, 933 866 853,305 1,641,305 3,404, 154 
iBlenheinsss eee eee 19 363, 146 77 361, 567 469, 084 614,320 
aii Rober G voce bos ce 9 56, 679 14 147,924 315,449 787,487 
IBObCaye@eon.te come tes 17 69,837 23 11,490 57,925 84,336 
Bowmianvilles se. .eis 37 8, 251,041 532 487,178 1, 712, 230 2,870, 156 
Bracebridge...) 2. en ; Ot D3, (22 202 189, 148 458,161 946, 059: 
BTA LOn eee anette nee 45 2,470,914 827 949, 397 2,067, 285 3,905, 278 
FZEAMtLOTOR 4. sates tan ee 218 54,480,761 9,003 11, 162,862 22,077,879 41,317,823 
IBNOG ville: mma ee 81 4,829,936 1, 263 1,300, 275} - 4,766,834 1,922,113 
Brideeburotae sau. adae 26 2,566, 077 574 963,057 1,843,073 3, 187,579 
ISTOUA NRO oan eben eee 24 541, 165 123 110,631 325, 270 531,409 
IB Urhine FON ayers na ae 25 580,471 162 134,454 560, 262 1,001, 646 
@aledoniaremenae seer. oe 23 315,899 79 70,317 854,406 1,060,928 
Cammpbelliondzacacs)f..) 39 1,068,978 424 388, 770 955,794 1,706, 731 
@ar inal. 2 ogee ee 13 3,011,840 460 515,733 2,274, 654 3, 285,012 
Carleton Place...°........ 38 2,695, 093 891 875,469 1,649, 611 3,496, 029 
@hathamivester ses sree 120 10,804,398 2,302 2,624,110 11,558, 285 17, 260, 480: 
Chesley 23 920,910 291 281,441 916,796 1,527,832 
Ghintone nyu ees an eee 32 780, 735 223 176, 176 617, 281 995 219: 
(lol oeiive Bane oonay sheen wine 30 13,626,578 236 289,931] . 177, 765 989,004 
(Coloisiinyiey somone ns ob 45 2,218, 558 444 431, 159 1, 241,016 2,506, 826 
Cochrane: -aeeetes ni noe 15 112,843 143 245,075 161,450 477,096 
Collings ooddeaei een 55 6, 105, 642 889 976, 193 1,427, 255 3,193,063 
Copper Olu: masa eaeeeee 9 230,016 19 13, 687 21, 268 60, 296 
Wornwaill; eres sno 79 11, 270, 622 2,148 2,082,053 4,874,925 10,173,519 
Wescrontons ena core 23 847,714 260 190,003 591, 604 1,722, 256 
IWreS lenin. tae site aes 28 573,559 191 158, 665 742, 267 1,175,548 
OWING DISS Anas aneaoneeneoue 39 5,947,845 885 1,200,485 1,765,985 3,744,391 
WDuannivalle se sentene teers 48 2,883, 334 734 622,043 1,428,303 2,539, 715 
Dinheiro | eeepetcnt cote: 23 638, 978 107 183,725 528, 241 774, 989 
MUA SOVIGW. on praete eine aes 5 59, 733 10 6,807 92,483 119,798 
Boamwvallest masse, este estes 19 197, 084 40 34, 204 251,863 324,740 
Lab eouhela ee ioe aor UA Cede 35 1,576, 636 547 519, 308 1,313) 1211 2,394, 636 
SOLO RS ORIG e omen CHO IEe 18 668, 623 239 234,427 379,844 793,990 
BSS Oxia uo MRE Oe cnTean.s 31 364, 338 84 76,801 222,902 408, 246 
IOS CSU ee Sow oLe nme 30 275, 543 107 73,991 406,854 588, 164 
Fenelon Falls............. 22 143,834 69 52,930 181,463 284,305 

GOLQUS Hincwseynebttehdatsraracrcke 28 1,313, 134 824 320,040 4,172; 718 1,943,724 
HOT St) ur. brorteee eerie 25 376, 272 166 136, 294 452,698 740,872 
Hort Hriey Asakura: G 58, 764 20 19,610 54,753 92,827 
Fort Frances....-......... 25 6,998, 911 716 1,194, 749 2,931,047 8,434, 204 
Morville aacaacsem re 86 13,027,737 1,601 2,218, 106 9, 166,328 13,707, 742 
Csi tanh oe see eos on ieee 141 14,519,589 4,061 4,731,520 9,498,485 18,486, 901 
Gananoque mace 4] 2,873, 662 647 701,961 1,090,462 2,899,976 
Georzetownise. wen sso oes 34 2,980,953 561 642,673 2,367,551 3,810, 614 
(Godenich santa camer 47 1,989, 246 417 382, 732 5,789,417 7, 264,367 
Gravenhurstessaeee ts ocee 18 571, 230 143 132, 934 177,195 494,202 
Gams biases serene ue: mee 33 948, 824 303 285,712 860,672 1,489,584 
Guelph 5.5 seseseearine 170 15,078,034 3,888 5, 279,891 10,175, 666 19,800,432 
Hise crevalllenee eee eee 27 134,171 36 25,570 177, 231 275, 202 
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16.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 
over, 1920—continued. 


Estab- Wine Salaries Cost Value 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 1 and of of 
ments. POV ECS wages. materials. products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—con. 

TAME VDUTY ttcise delle ain she 19 115,904 49 50,945 75,022 175,811 
ETeaait bons. tte Aaieela sista «> 795 144,763,907} 31,567 40, 904, 240 85,500, 298 172,600,029: 
PLANO VON ener tates reteiens: xe 35 2,165,596 627 558,476 737, 036 1,965, 860 
PLOT ristONen see ttacsesler at vee 22 202,420 258 95,340 195, 736 406,913 
Je hiniteltold at EAN en Cee 15 62,125 25] - 10,010 60, 154 90, 193 
TT AWKER DULY bec neetee ne 32 5,770, 168 901 1, 286,017 4,033,410 8,351,068 
AT OSPOlOR ac i uinics ators 4 clans oe 28 5, 214,570 1, 107 1, 141,095 2,436,942 5, 260, 946 
IAMS WALLS A test eary sian vfeiciccs 23 738,815 355 419,317 460,731 1,179,396 
Hngercollvs. Cteetieriekia secs 52 4,932, 636 922 1,088, 704 3,882,331 6,036,483 
BOOS ay AN krona sates 20 378, 944 63 42,835 332, 653 441,060 
HREOC WAIN woh cera aoc te share oe 4 4,292,921 716 1,139,931 18, 123, 988 20,978,677 
Kerptvallesdecseivacsme. - 34 327,490 - 92 92,876 260,679 409, 787 
NRONOLAY. conta Rtn sere. 26 2,423,085 273 370, 336 2,295, 762 3,014, 253 
IMarieardine tracaeer es rede 37 1,008,371 353 328, 676 826,457 1,536,971 
AMIN StOM Me! Vagsrid ere coee-+ 174 13, 267, 416 2,494 2,555,403 4,455, 207 8,949, 226 
Sans Ve. Cras vaus Helen es 20 603, 651 135 138,770 417,965 Vol, 277 
SGe ENOL. shih ersarerns <oh/ossi 216 27,452,571 8, 268 9,078,859 20, 698, 220 43,095,584 
ihaike fieldiicntertontn tae: 17 139, 309 43 31,878 90,478 154, 176: 
AGeaTMINS GOD. . tacks cst ais.2)s 39 1,695, 134 457 449,515 1,318,359 2,674, 494 
TGINESAVE sane tate 83 4,331,413 864 738, 129 1,598, 621 3, 217,098 
ET SHOWELL: cole crc eae ue 40 1,018,542 324 304,327 1,308,017 2,000,775 
oncdonity swe nme oa: s 464 86,089,918} 11,214 12,300,456 24,820,936 48 , 888, 185. 
Te Orrenal. WX: cccce etic if 192,453 42 36, 652 90, 782 186, 117 
IMACOO RA weer aeetac dae 30 530, 660 75 63,620 290, 638 487,557 
Mariehamn. erence aces cin: 12 64,951 28 21,064 166, 963 228,314 
Msibia Warsteiner es 11 47,663 13 8,114 12,016 31,526. 
Mostar Gas Saar es dettae ie ook 34 1,533, 643 476 424,227 1,515,461 2,688, 218 
Mienrttonl.. .acieres tects. 16 6,654, 254 1,002 1, 241,948 2,631, 967 7,210,083 
ise UES co Rate Nin FR ee a 44 4,600,462 1,051 1, 241,588 2,373, 959 4,542,973 
LY BU 0) ia Ree eee 31 2,349,083 240 327,824 345,817 1,101,971 
Magehelli co ereexstrce. dist co... 24 823,869 333 260,351 521,592 1,151, 642 
Mount HOLeSt a weiedterha.. 2 32 769,010 127 119, 608 702,018 1,020,654 
Mores DUTP... ease clea csc 29 150,487 70 54,948 181,276 275, 249 
INapancesiaei. saeniacecu sa 48 888, 960 259 239, 080 708, 893 1, 294,902 
-New Hamburg............ 31 847,417 268 225, 236 630, 789 1, 106, 686 
New Liskeard sc. ...5.... 25 423,832 196 227,177 303, 983 642,035 
INewmiarlketucia: enc voles cot PH 1,873,069 582 657, 837 711, 634 2,396, 957 
New Torontol....c0c8...: 11 18,518, 194 3,361 4,066,541 15,796,405 23,128,912 
ING ENCE eee yen Reh A BERD 7 175,541 53 40, 100 163,029 282,442 
Wisvare Pallsis.ccelsc... 135 28 o0 2 Me 3,409 5,054, 105 6,835,873 23, 230, 696 
INGOrinUB aye he cdes os 58 9,365, 794 1,408 2,271, 108 2,038,301 5,448, 704 
IN On WLC Lats piste Bree 3 svete 27 737, 700 195 190,580 1,976,546 2,536, 760 
Oakville sf on Mel ate ay 35 1,408, 155 282 320,598 1,004, 704 1, 797,896 
Mranceville wwe wesc c ar cee 28 705, 264 133 101,808 434, 943 677, 203 
Oh i3 0 See a eer ee 62 6,577,847 1, 147 1, 221,456 _ 1,720,504 3,965, 240 
Wsbaval fou atkateen me 78 24,197,710 4,094 4,914,401 25, 667,544 36,061, 962 
OTC Biakicsia ete cw atop: 552 49,619,680} 11,122 12,810, 712 33, 933,936 57,708,929 
Omen SOUNRG saccades oka & 101 5,160,849 1,875 1,678,975 2,816,446 6, 149,898 
Palinerstons we eect eee 21 222,366 67 48,730 481, 765 664,323 
Parise tise oath ato vs 43 4,620,006, 1,276 1,056,606 3,850,839 6,705,409 
PATTIE ie eM oor ces 19 169, 547 46 39,450 148,337 248, 239 
PALLY SOUN s Seow ake «cit 30 1,310,585 281 281,311 354, 755 1,002, 269 
IPE DEOKC: anaes cls cree 1 61 4,602,663 1,255 1,406,091 3,420,622 6, 261,481 
Penetanguishene.......... 31 1,813,711 538 642,457 1,903,708 3,050, 713 
ROME Rani. ec tet te oe 46 3, 231,031 666 696, 994 1,703,425 3,115,110 
PELELIOLOsr Mc ok ee one oles 172 27,904,553 6,302 6,694, 118 25,148,511 38,013, 283 
ewLOliom mts ek eases 35 670, 292 202 158,323 558,715 o4, 388 
FEA LOU ces cri tnereptctaR ces 54 1,120,477 377 280, 217 305, 988 1,841, 654 
Port Arthur 59 11,819,002) 1,765 2,239, 297 2, 288, 532 7,457,816 
Port, Colbomesdecnst sce. 22 7,253,376 448 817,377 12, 251, 214 15, 623,557 
Port sDalhousie.wy oe cocs.. 5 1, 189,364 412 390,804 815,938 1,566,824 
ont DO ver ysaeck seracs- ec 15 410, 280 135 101,675 544,046 795,311 
POP EMU ame aiate el rach 17 586,485 218 183, 662 444,028 695, 366 
IROEGCIELODG 2. ce eh eles 52 4,081,164) 1,033 1,222,679 1,436, 754 3,759,068 
Ortho Criye Mace ah noctic wks 23 238,021 62 44,436 356, 661 488, 259 
MET OSCOGL sa wiauroceae oe need 29 783,834 218 211,961 441, 987 903,321 
PANESUON cared et crate aes, ers 61 5,458, 185 1,682 1,985,627 4,252,510 7,649,374 
LOI ya ERA ET gees trae ates 12 55,329 97 160,091 106, 788 288, 897 
BEOULR GY .5- i), eeeta cette  ee sate 59 4,321,565 1,824 1,038,836 3,004,066 5, 730,875 
PAP CtOWN. ob ecccts- cer oc 35 367,332 135 103,444 343, 787 555, 989 
TROCKIANRG.... ho naWt-oN aoe 13 714, 748 558 377,425 1,128,575 2,156,586 
SEY Pie 2 le ee 89 25,500,268} 3,239 4,298, 163 18, 620, 147 33, 222,301 
PSA AVICH wc rte asco. sca sie’ 14 198, 445 193 320,551 434,768 1,555,581 
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16.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,000 population and 


over, 1920—continued. 


ee c : Bie palariés 
Cities and Towns. lish- apital. an 
ments. ployees. wages. 
No. $ No. $ 
Ontario—concluded. 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 125 50,222,886) 3,488 6,046, 658 
Nealort hia sacssae tae 33 1,322,326 493 312,503 
Shelburne. ceese ek cbs. 18 103,820 4] 30,590 
Simcoe: . cso 59 2,727, 293 703 568, 251 
Smiths Falls... 54 4,379,802 755 865, 281 
Southampton 12 742,119 247 221, 293 
Stratiord ecaekioeute seo. 137 8,978, 221 3,931 4,546,491 
SL LAtnOyeavcasen cree hie 4] 1,529, 159 340 283, 127 
Dtoulh ville. sre ecules 15 147,093 36 34, 756 
Sturseon Mallsie ccs. cms. 21 5,309,840 627 1,005,547 
SShicoll cca Paar nema or eee 63 2,511,004 474 649, 598 
St. Cathariness: css. .ncee 179 18 , 326, 454 4, 668 5,872,6)8 
SUA OMAR eee ek Gem come are 123 5,021, 667 2,671 4,007,586 
Ruin UE iseenadcnie vateaes 43 4,674, 658 739 764,084 
Davistock. ..sceevnes ere. : 28 627,942 164 136, 987 
mithessalonts.cencces seein. 21 1,898,578 181 257,837 
EDHOLOld ss anaes oe 27 17, 238, 033 2,326 3, 686, 158 
LAVOE Ves axctanee tees hick 20 439, 847 123 190,744 
ailsonburesceesemean cect 47 1,865,977] - 495 434,415 
AT O©OntO- Ts cae eee eee 3,383 453, 264,134] 106,630 132,917, 237 
MPVentonwasas seen steele 47 3, 766, 273 647 621, 269 
CP WeOd Ts. ences eatrntiet ce 29 299,709 99 90, 266 
Wankleek Hille... ..3:.5.... 22 159, 414 73 40,792 
Victoria Harbour......... ih 1,477, 277 194 225,929 
Walkerton’. 22's. cee 41 1, 277,099 347 395,380 
Walkerville............... yl = PIE GES! Shey 5,693,173. 
Wallaceburg 5.25: . 20300... 38 2,046,002 965 1,030,173 
Waterford gece entecie.s oe 21 587, 243 138 91,636 
Waterloo nase con eee 62 6,024,175 1,074 1, 183, 143 
Wiatiord a: osaee cere ee 22) 346, 437 114 85, 323 
Welland von2sc cease wees 89 22,953,800 8,632 4,641,319 
Weston #5. S20 saa eieene ok 28 7, 754, 118 877 996, 053 
Whitby: cae at aa ence 24 673,336 208 187, 783 
Wiarton: qa nee eee 27 458,896 108 86, 275 
Winchester: worse Boca. cols 25 295, 795 124 110,538 
7 Windsor... soeedcnk Waser 204 17,020,228} 3,918 5,853,858 
Wingham sige ones: 42 980, 558 364 335, 299 
Woodstock. viva cgee st tens 120 7,788,472) 2,180 2,004, 192 
Manitoba— 
Brandone..uacceme ccs. 98 4,493, 658 879 1, 168, 909 
@arm ans ani. ee aweaene oe 21 129,816 32 30, 295 
Danphineas ae eee eee 40 549, 798 246 814,852 
Minnedosay. iaane isa txee 19 69, 219 64 75, 798 
Mordents io aaeere arene 16 73,401 26 18, 268 
Neepawa: si Nee eee k 15 295, 935 69 91,921 
Portage la Prairie......... 36 1,066,831 330 390, 135 
DOLE] Ae ean Me anree aa oerene 10 1, 264,044 399 512,055 
OUTSET ee mice 14 682,400 118 164,328 
Stwbonilacetroune, tee: ol 4,771,824 830 1,036, 764 
Stonewall 7 30,407 35 21,409 
The Pas 8 1, 653, 654 291 418 , 323 
Transcona 3 342,582 2,047 2,902,536 
Witenes Vater cette ae ahs 13 64, 299 30 31,349 
Wilihi per ac ncaacce ie 911 100,371,889] 23,729 33,573, 858 
Saskatchewan— 
Battlefordsesesaeeeseee 15 122,771 115 182,561 
iGO ar cacao mee nen 18 111,879 119 189, 398 
Canoratixcecnse oceans 13 139, 463 25 28,701 
Histevan:sn ni coe 23 681, 227 140 158,074 
Mum boldtcssnacie bere 26 307,537 156 227,115 
indianckeadaatancnee sete 23 122,712 47 50,747 
UCamnisd ek: ers cf eae ae 17 123,304 132 212,277 
Maple Creek 17 163,306 33 29,125 
Melville 16 219,942 235 404,057 
Melfort 25 290,821 57 54,926 
Moose Jaw 111 5,254,710} 1,806 2,550,861 
Moosomin 15 77,779 24 20,790 
North Battleford 34 741,471 240 310,331 
Prince*Allbertix. near oees s 48 1,833,827 466 575,009 
ROSIN AA: Se tee ee at tos 173 12,934,148] 2,450 3,848,881 
IROsthern ey ne teen ea. 14 143,906 19 18,415 


materials. 
3° 


20,697,880 
702,741 
360,434 


2,827,644 
314,099,886 
1, 140,645 
479,864 
174,311 
708,760 

1, 187, 632 
18,868,993 
1, 143, 425 
482,324 
2,733, 248 
385,303 
15,096, 865 
1,998, 739 
224,077 
259, 088 
302,983 
15,098,575 
733,726 
6,846,661 


4, 353, 236 
47,541 
543, 252 
64,032 
135, 597 
220,893 
3,337, 655 
641, 240 
808,507 
12,664, 205 


172,496 
131,821 
56, 074 
230,043 
316,124 
82,156 
116,361 
132,538 
288, 433 
133,826 
11,850, 696 
54,979 
553,431 
2,182,960 
10,522,405 
79,658! 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 


38, 274, 952 
1,448, 768 
457,569 
4,071, 640 
2,612,538 
824; 162 
15,215,725 
1,435,030 
. 128,117 
3,510,496 
2,397, 085 
20, 778, 763 
12,890,978 
3,789, 039 
1, 670,376 
1,479, 279 
19, 272,885 
696,312 
3,889, 237 
588,969, 742 


2, 130,478. 


647,022 
267, 187 

1, 103, 631 
1,917,846 
31,808, 303 
4,398, 246 
840, 245 

5, 203,552 
625, 958 
26, 285, 060 
4) 021,010 
631, 954 
462,486 
512/801 
28, 164,856 
1,583, 204 
9,875, 916 


6, 962, 165 
117,472 
1,034, 026 
171,539 
187,734 
369, 016 
4,147,373 
1,565, 769 
1, 130, 270 
15,645,051 
49,933 
1,195,071 
4,798,405 
108,558 
135, 721, 684 


386, 848 
353, 717 
113,564 
497, 187 
609, 209 
203, 185 
393,968 
184,491 
738, 486 
267,866 
18, 798,823 
110,764 
1,094,454 
3,303, 207 
20,880,332 
126,584 
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16.—Statistics of Manufactures by Cities, Towns and Villages of 1,009 population and 


over, 1920—concluded. 


Estab- isi Salaries 
Cities and Towns. lish- Capital. 1 EEA and 
ments. prOwiees: wages. 
No. $ No. $ 
Saskatchewan—concluded. 
Saskatoon 173 7,135,657} 1,642 Dliool 
haunavon 17 99, 933 41 57,743 
Swift Current 30 314,326 198 265,610 
Watrous pensar teen: 4 28, 183 8 12,947 
Weyburn. . 32 522,328 112 153,504 
YOLELON dee ne ee eee. 32 395, 064 87 106,320 
Alberta— 
BianMOresee es hatin taco 9 276,419 82 140, 658 
@aloany: P26 hk ee cee 332 26, 151, 225 5,670 7,828, 482 
Camrose 27 236, 097 78 93,051 
Candstous seen ere ces 15 147,438 22 18,474 
CA anche Se Seems 4 59,425 26 35,560 
Edmonton SRafeyaretaranaree aie ey 306 17, 753,619 4,720 5,981,330 
ELIS DERI Orraceet. atin 19 255,825 41 39,636 
Macombe:neehee sae 13 100,851 23 26,020 
MGOUNDTIGSE.,:2..5 case unas 85 4, 203, 764 673 955,522 
MBCLOOC tie cet ace esther ot 18 267, 635 78 94,718 
Magrath terete ice ane: 4 9,086 7 7,040 
Medicine Hat............. ae 5,987,772 889 1, 141, 278 
Rayon eee eee 6 179, 490 12 12,695 
ROMEO cen Ae ae ne 12 2,138, 286 324 414,417 
Ried Weert pasta sas 27 332, 289 141 160, 558 
McBubLOLeen. cen enter 22 179,579 62 68,372 
pliers wie sre ca otis wicks 11 119, 380 24 35,949 
Wooreville. occ cesunkte.- Ai 164,886 39 40,035 
WOtASI wills tients o: 28 271,817 60 63,353 
British Columbia— 
Cranproolits: essed ac8 24 248, 687 154 209,411 
Challieaelen. «cements 21 85, 755 46 48,300 
Cumberland... 0). 3.6000: 14 171, 289 88 103,002 
(Sith Coane Oyen Na Sn aPe 28 1,732, 228 242 344, 624 
Grind: Boris sseovseecmin ae 8 170, 447 46 53,466 
ECA OOPS? < Sayaste cee vies 3 46 729, 353 292 407,563 
ESclownia ce wecnoNancrec nce 40 1,109,855 259 301, 260 
iadvenaith) ees .cckeextee 14 73, 860 40 48,681 
INatieiino seen opens ein 61 766, 389 405 375, 034 
Nelson?s. Sctbs 5! 53 1, 271, 648 380 518, 763 
New Westminster. 111 6,903,431 1,792 2,435,919 
North Vancouver. 27 1, 780,561 958 1,442,361 
Prince Rupert..... Sore 45 5,645, 396 1,063 1,514,508 
Revelstoke, 4.03. crcsear ee 21 339,556 224 334,557 
AOsslanalescts ners hee 13 §, 122,963 74 128, 784 
CA ee ee aerate 14 80,391 45 61,050 
WanCouveriedar mice siecas: 1,065 85,804,549] 24,674 24, 303, 737 
Wermonny. isan SaSeere oced 34 562, 900 136 153, 726 
WAGLOFIAU rt hee akon nee. 333 19,300,586} 2,719 3, 254, 090 
Yukon— 
Dawsons cere 11 1, 435,574 34 57,566 


Cost 
of 
materials. 


$ 


7,328, 768 
45,455 
255, 922 
8,959 
430,818 
376, 459 


142, 664 
22,384,770 
347, 655 

106, 724 
17,357 

_ 19,611,249 


95,561 
184, 850 


153,358 
71,616 
83, 117 
926,892 


90,414] . 


378, 367 
708,912 

68, 990 
535,865 
520,303 


213,910 
6, 987, 948 


10,408 


Value 
of 
products. 


$ 


11,597,027 
135,521 
731,438 

33,010 
731,356 
649, 986 


391,513 
37, 214, 562 
561, 425 
151,545 
67,300 

31, 939, 693 
163, 220 
112, 293 
3,650,847 
455,567 
13,036 
12,178, 212 
119, 495 
1,440,174 
530,641 
396, 482 
80,342 
175,367 
328, 202 


447,809 
160, 184 
283,037 
1,691, 684 
197,009 
1,043; 635 
1,225,557 
237,342 . 
1, 258,793 
1,347, 728 
13) 188,776 
3,571, 432 
4,327, 126 
639,426 
912,922 
208,550 
98, 689, 520 . 
527,077 
15,822,037 


152,319 


3.—Typical Individual Manufactures. 


The foregoing discussion has furnished a general view of the recent development 
of the groups under which, to facilitate the comparison of one broad type of manu- 
facturing with another, the numerous manufacturing industries of Canada have been 
classified. To supplement this treatment it is considered desirable to describe the 
evolution of individual industries, but considerations of space make it impossible to 


deal with any but a few representative developments. 


The flour milling industry, 


the boot and shoe industry, the woollen industry, the iron and steel industry, and the 
chemical and allied products industries, have been selected for treatment in this 
edition of the Year Book, to be fo!lowed by similar studies of other industries in 


subsequent issues. 
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1.—The Flour Miiling Industry. 


Since Canada is primarily an agricultural country and her chief raw material is 
wheat, it is natural enough that flour milling should occupy a leading position among 
our manufactures. It was the first manufacturing industry in gross value of product 
in 1919 and the second in 1920, and its products enjoy a high reputation in many 
overseas markets. 


The French Régime.—Flour milling dates back to the very earliest days 
when the first permanent Canadian settlement was made in 1605 by the French at 
Port Royal, (Annapolis), Nova Scotia, where in the same year the first water wheel 
to turn a millstone for the grinding of wheat on the North American continent, 
north of Mexico, was erected. Other mills were constructed with the growth of 
settlement in New France, the number increasing from 9 in 1665 to 118 in 1734. 
Under seigneurial tenure the seigneur was given the right to build a mill within his 
domain, to which his dependants were obliged to bring their grain to be ground into 
flour. For the use of the mill the seigneur was entitled to a toll of one-fourteenth. 
This system has been regarded as a burden on the early agriculturists, but, as a matter 
of fact the toll retained was in many cases insufficient to pay the wages of the miller, 
much less provide a profit for the seigneur, though the authorities continned to 
insist that seigneurs should build and operate mills. 


Upper Canada.—The coming of the United Empire Loyalists to Upper Canada. 
led to the erection of mills for the grinding of grain produced in the new settlements. 
One of the earliest mills was built at Niagara Falls in 1786. An Order in Council 
passed by the Imperial Government to encourage the building of mills, provided that: 
upon application -the privilege of erecting mills on government water power sites 
should be granted to responsible parties for a specified time, after which the mill 
and water power were to revert to the government; but a revision-of these conditions, 
which frequently resulted in the miller losing his property as it was about to become 
profitable, was found necessary to put the industry on a satisfactory footing. The 
Napoleonic wars caused a rapid increase in the price of cereals and an export business 
in wheat and flour grew up, the exports of flour increasing from 11,000 brls. in 1793 
to 42,000 in 1808. 


The Industry in 1830 and later.—The industry had now become firmly 
established, as in 1831-2 393 mills were operating in Lower Canada and 319 in 
Upper Canada. The exports of flour to Great Britain increased from 96,000 ewt. 
in 1831 to 479,000 in 1840. To stem the strong agitation which had arisen in Great 
Britain for the repeal of the Corn Laws, a special preference was established in 1843, 
whereby Canadian wheat and flour were admitted to British markets at the nominal 
rate of one shilling per quarter of 480 pounds. While this preference did not help 
Canadian agriculture as much as had been expected, the milling and carrying trades, 
with Montreal as their centre, were greatly benefited. In view of the heavy invest- 

-ment in establishments of a permanent character and the completion of the St. - 
Lawrence canals for the purpose of diverting a profitable trade into Canadian 
channels, the repeal of the Corn Laws, in 1846 and the final loss of preference in British 
markets came as a severe blow to the Canadian milling and grain trade. With the 
British preference gone it seemed advisable to Canadian milling and transportation 
interests to link up with the main trade movement of the-continent and to endeavour 
to make the St. Lawrence the joint exit for all North American grain. The revival 
of Canadian trade which began in 1849 was the result of three causes, the beginning 
of railway building on an extensive scale, the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 and the 
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‘Crimean and American Civil wars, all of which led to high prices for Canadian 
farm products. 


The Modern Phase.—The next important change in the milling industry was 
the introduction into Canada of the gradual reduction Hungarian process or roller 
milling. Large scale production in Canadian milling began with competition 
between the two processes, stones and rollers. Many of the small mills were unable 
to compete with the larger mills in the production of flour, and either disappeared or 
were transformed into chopping mills. By the eighties the roller process had 
secured a virtual monopoly of the flour milling industry in Canada. The farmers 
lost their market at the local mill, where previously the grain had been bought and 
milled to be shipped away as flour. Elevators sprang up at railway points and the 
‘grain was ground at the large milling centres. 

The opening of the West provided the vast supply of wheat needed by the new 
milling industry. With the extension of transportation facilities more and more 
new land became available for agriculture. The high quality of Canadian wheat 
was now recognized throughout the world, and Canada’s large export trade in wheat 
and its products developed. With the increase in the available supply of wheat 
and the extension of the markets, the milling industry has grown apace, so that 
to-day it has attained a capacity far beyond the needs of domestic markets. The 
rapid increase in the export trade is shown by a reference to the number of barrels 
shipped to other countries, which stood at 1-1 million in the fiscal year ended 1901, 
3-0 million in 1911, 6-0 million in 1921, 7-4 million in 1922 and 10-2 million in 1923, 

Present Milling Capacity.—The total number of mills operating in Canada 
during 1923 was 1,333, with a total daily capacity of 128,225 barrels of flour. Over 
110,000 barrels per day are represented by 163 large merchant mills. Easy access 
to the Atlantic seaboard has been a determining factor in deciding the location of 
the mills. In early times Montreal became the centre of the industry and has held 
its predominant position to the present time. The more important milling centres 
in Canada with their capacities include: Montreal, 19,400 brls. daily; Keewatin, 
Kenora, Ontario, 14,800 brls.; Port Colborne, Ontario, 14,000 brls.; | Winnipeg- 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, 8,625 brls.; Medicine Hat, Alberta, 4,800 brls. and Peter- 
borough, Ontario, 4,500 brls. 


Value of Materials and Products.—The total cost of grains used in the 
flour and grist mills of the Dominion in 1921 was $146-1 million, and an additional 
$11-1 million represented the cost of the grain used in the chopping mills. The 
total cost of materials, including containers, was $164-6 million. The total value of 
products amounted to $194-8 million, of which $179-6 million represented the 
product of the flour and grist mills and $15-1 million the chopping mills. The value 
added by manufacture in the industry was $30-2 million. 

Out of a production of 15-3 million brls. during 1921 about 7-3 million brs. 
were exported, leaving 8-0 million brls. available for domestic consumption, the 
imports being too small to affect the result materially. Based on a population of 
8,800,000, the per capita consumption of wheat flour in Canada was -92 bris., valued 
at $8.69. 

The essential statistics of production and exportation of wheat flour by months, 
for the crop year ended August 31, 1923, are given in Table 17. The production 
was 18-8 million brls. and the export trade amounted to 11-1 million brls., as com- 
pared with an output of 15-5 million brls. and an export of 7-9 million brls. during ~ 
the crop year ended August 31, 1922. 
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17.— Production and Export of Wheat Flour by Months during the Crop Year ended 


August 31st, 1923. 


Wheat Wheat 
Month. ae Flour Flour 
un’. .| Produced. | Exported. 
Bushels. Barrels. Barrels. 
1922 

Septemiber,.atctee aces oct Mtoe wisn ce aes occa nen see eee 6,881,523} 1,552,566 697,379 
October 2,156, 257 855, 232 
November 2,228,401 1, 214,462 
December 1,947,775 1,462, 651 
VAN UAT yids, ae anette alee aed Cee tate Waoelc ee esto RIO tote aka he tate Re eto 1, 643,794 1,025,357 
February 1,472,959 779, 418 
IVER GT ame Ree tone Reo odie eee eat Soe oe Oe eee 1, 676, 668 1, 220, 942 
TG tye Pat, eat ac gate An aE aR Dea ARGN Mey ODS kee N22, age 1,383, 188 32, 298 
1 Ee a Gee Meare RGU Sear oe MAC eRe OIE TO GOLA SATO Mee SoMa oer ae 1,325, 246 644,725 
June.... 1, 145,936 904,619 
Julyeeee 1, 206, 774 775, 176 
August 1,058,014 656, 795 
82,432,290) 18,797,578] 11,069,054 
69,530,356) 15,527,310) 7,878,589 


Other Statistics.—The total number employed in 1921 in the flour milling 
industry was 7,024, witha total annual payroll of $8-3 million. The mills had in 
1921 a physical value of approximately $37,000,000, and the working capital employed 
was another $22,000,000. These mills are widely scattered, every province having 
a share, though the following lead with capital investment in millions of dollars as 
follows: Ontario, $33-5; Quebec, $11-0; Manitoba, $6-4; Saskatchewan, $5-0 
and Alberta, $3-7. 

The total power equipment of the industry was 118,825 horse power, of which 
52,635 was the rated capacity of the electric motors. To a very great extent future 
expansion will be governed by the development of hydro-electric power. The 
operation of flour mills is not a business in which much labour is employed, hence 
the relatively high wage standard in Canada is no great handicap in the competition 
for export business. The superlative quality of the country’s wheat, combined with 
its natural advantages for the location and operation of mills, supplies a basis for 
a manufacturing industry of the greatest importance.! 


2.—The Boot and Shoe Industry. 


The boot and shoe manufacturing industry in Canada dates back to the earliest 
days. It is first mentioned in communications forwarded to France by the Jesuits 
in 1667, stating that it was impossible for a country to exist entirely without manu- 
factures, and that there was already in operation in the colony a shop for the manu- 
facture of shoes and hats. The first census of New France, taken in 1667, records 
a population of 3,215 persons, including 20 shoemakers. In 1671 approximately 
one-third of all shoes were manufactured from leather locally tanned. The tanning 
processes until about this time were exclusively carried on by farmers. The first 
transitional stage in the industry was taken when a tannery was established at 
Quebec in 1670 and ox and moose skins were subjected to the tanning process. 

Progress of the Industry.—No public record is readily available on the 
development of the boot and shoe manufacturing industry during the next hundred 
_ years. Up to about 1860 the retailers had been purchasing their stocks mostly from 


1A special historical survey of the flour milling industry wasissued by the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 
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the manufacturers of the United States; only a small quantity of Canadian-made 
shoes were marketed through the stores. The shoemakers at that time were engaged 
for the most part in supplying made-to-measure boots which they delivered direct 
to their customers. In 1859, however, the import duty was increased from 123 p.c. 
to 25 p.c. This additional protection proved a stimulus to the growth of shoe manu- 
facturing in Canada, and available statistics record a continuous progress from that 
date to the present, the output increasing year by year, especially in the medium 
and coarse grades. Imports at the same time diminished and an export trade was 
begun. The finer grades of shoes were supplied by the manufacturers of the United 
States until about 1882, when Canadian factories began the production of fine shoes 
on a larger scale. ‘Three years later, the total imports were only an inconsiderable 
portion of the consumption, and such sales as took place indicated a last effort on 
the part of the American manufacturers to retain the Canadian market by granting 
to.their customers the most favourable prices and conditions. 

Introduction of Machinery.—Prior to Confederation the handicraft system 
of producing boots and shoes was general, and very little machinery was used. The 
first recorded machinery dates from 1847, when Brown and Childs, operating in 
Notre-Dame Street, Montreal, imported several sewing machines for stitching 
uppers. This development was not well received by the workers, and when the 
Parliament Buildings were destroyed in 1849 police and militia were required to 
save the factory of Brown and Childs. Pegging machines were next brought into 
use. The McKay machine for sewing soles found its way into shoe factories during 
the period 1867-70; available data would indicate that Sholes and Ames of Montreal 
were the first to use them. The utmost secrecy was maintained for some time as 
to the mechanism and the operation of theze machines. Shortly after the use of the 
McKay sole sewing machine, the screw wire machine and Goodyear machinery were 
introduced, together with a number of edge trimming and finishing devices, as well 
as several lesser machines, skivers, rollers, etc. Canadian inventors provided the 
boot and shoe industry with several new and ingenious machines, and made improve- 
ments on imported machinery. ; 

Centres of Production.—The cities of Quebec and Montreal soon took pre- 
eminence in the field of boot and shoe manufacturing, and today between them 
furnish approximately 50 p.c. of the total output of the industry. Not until the last 
decade of the 19th century was manufacturing on any large scale carried on outside 
of the borders of Quebec province, but in this period several important factories 
with an increasing output were established in the province of Ontario. To-day the 
industry is practically limited to the two provinces, less than 10 p.c. of Canadian 
production coming from factories in other provinces. A statement regarding shoe 
manufacturing in Montreal in 1882 was prepared for the Montreal Board of Trade, 
in which it was claimed that 30 boot and shoe factories existed, employing 3,500 
persons of both sexes. The output was given at four and one-half million pairs 
valued at $5,400,000, while the total Canadian production of that year was placed 
at 6,750,000 pairs, giving Montreal 66 p.c. of the total Canadian output. The 
machines in use in Montreal factories in 1882 were reported as follows:—675. sewing 
machines; 34 pegging machines; 28 sole sewers; 23 sole cutters; 8 heeling machines; 
45 eyeletting machines; 28 punching machines; 23 sole leather skiving machines; 
56 other skiving machines; 34 rolling machines; 23 heel finishers; 23 edge finishers; 
_ 28 buffing machines and 17 beating out machines. 

Modern Manufacturing Methods.—In the decade 1880 to 1890 the art of 
shoemaking was revolutionized through the adoption of the Goodyear machinery. 
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During this period the original models of the highly complicated machinery in use 
to-day were first introduced, permitting development by rapid strides and tending 
to centralization of production in factories of large capacity.. This development is 
best illustrated by taking the first census after Confederation, 7.e., 1870, which 
reported 4,191 leather shoe manufacturing factories, employing 18,719 persons and 
producing boots and shoes to the value of $16,133,638. The very large number of 
establishments in that year shows very clearly the nature of the industry at that 
time. Individual establishments of small size predominated, employing but little 
help; the majority of such plants could not be called factories in the present meaning 
of that term, their average production being under $4,000. In 1921, factories pro- 
ducing less than $10,000 worth of goods number only 19 out of a total of 177, five 
factories reporting outputs of $1,000,000 and over. 

Commodity Statistics.—The cost, of materials used in the boot and shoe 
manufacture increased continuously between 1917 and 1920, the peak in 1920 
showing a total outlay of $40,300,000. The reports for 1921 show a total cost of 
$23,400,000, a decrease of $16,900,000 or 42 p.c. The materials used are subdivided 
into upper materials, bottom materials and findings. The upper materials in 1921 
cost $12,400,000 or 52-8 p.c. of the total, bottom materials $6,900,000 or 29-4 p.c. 
and findings $4,100,000. Leather for uppers and linings shows a total of 29,400,000 
square feet for the leathers purchased by measure and 1,200,000 lbs. for purchases 
by weight. Sole leather in bulk is reported as 11,100,000 lbs. in addition to the 
4,000,000 pairs of cut soles. 

In the classification of the boots and shoes manufactured in 1921 boots and 
shoes, whether for men, ladies or children, were counted as a pair unit under the 
various processes. The largest production is reported under McKay made shoes, 
with a total of 5,600,000 pairs in 1921 as against 6,600,000 pairs in’ 1920, or a decrease 
of 14-7 p.c. In the second place are found welt shoes with a total of 3,700,000 pairs 
in 1921 compared with 4,600,000 pairs in 1920, a decrease of 18-8 p.c. 

That there was a decrease in production during 1921 is best indicated by the 
statistics of quantities. The year 1919 shows a total of 18,900,000 pairs, and in 1920 
the quantity is given as 17,700,000 pairs, while in 1921 the total is down to 14,700,000 
pairs, a drop of 2,900,000 pairs from 1920 and 4,100,000 pairs from 1919. The 
values on the other hand show an increase of $3,500,000 from $63,300,000 in 1919 
to $66,800,000 in 1920, but a large decrease of $22,200,000 or nearly 33 p.c. to the 
$44,700,000 reported in 1921. Not only is the decreased value of output due to the 
smaller production, but also to a general falling off in average prices. Imports 
amounted to $3,500,000 in 1920 and fell to $1,700,000 in 1921, a drop of 51-7 p.c. 
Exports show a still greater decrease from more than $4,900,000 in 1920 to $1,100,000 
in 1921, a difference of $3,800,000 or 77-2 p.c., the totals including rubber boots and 
shoes. As the values used in the compilation of the statement were factory values 
of domestic products or wholesale costs of exports and imports, the totals do 
not represent the cost to the Canadian public for footwear, but instead represent 
the value of boots and shoes at the time they enter the commercial field for distribu- 
tion. A tendency on the part of wholesalers and retailers to lessen their stocks 
developed in 1921, so that the actual factory value of boots and shoes purchased by 
the public would be higher than that indicated above. 

In a survey of employment since 1917 it is noted tnat the highest payroll was 
reported for the year 1920, with a total of $14,200,000 paid to 8,364 male and 4,866 
female employees. There was a decrease during 1921 of $2,100,000 in the pay roll, 
which was reported at $12,100,000, though there was an increase of 259 employees, 
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the totals being 8,496 males and 4,993 females. The highest employment was 
provided in 1919 with 9,775 males and 5,932 females, a total of 15,707 employees. 
The total of 13,489 in 1921 was a decrease of 2,218 employees or 14-1 p.c. from the 
peak of 1919. 

3.—The WooJlen Industry. 


The importance of the textile group may be judged by the capital invested at 
the close of 1921, $264,000,000. The cotton mills comprise the chief branch of the 
group, but the woollen section is now firmly established, the preference once shown 
by the consuming public for imported as opposed to Canadian woollens having 
largely disappeared. The range covered is quite extensive, embracing tweeds, home- 
spuns, serges, broadcloths and overcoatings. Flannels, blankets and mackinaws 
are of course characteristic Canadian products. Statistics show that at the end of 
1921 some 88 woollen mills in operation in Canada, representing an investment of 
$30,562,848, gave employment to 5,815 people. 

Historical Note.—The manufacture of woollen cloth in Canada commenced 
soon after the arrival of the earliest colonists. Talon, then intendant of New France, 
reported in 1671 that the colonists were making practically all articles of clothing 
required, and from that beginning of handicraft industry there sprang up dozens 
of small custom carding plants, generally operated in connection with a grist mill or 
saw-mill. Many of the large woollen mills in operation today are the successors of 
these carding mills, developing with the country and as new machinery was invented. 

Early Carding and Fulling Mills.—Early records of the woollen industry 
in Canada show that there were 91 carding mills and 79 fulling mills in Lower Canada 
in 1827, and 186 carding and 144 fulling mills in Upper Canada in 1842. In New 
Brunswick a census taken in 1851 indicated that 52 carding and weaving mills were 
Iccated in the province. In Upper and Lower Canada and the Maritime provinces 
there were at this time in all about 385 carding and fulling mills and about 250 
establishments where weaving was carried on, apart from the handloom weaving 
done in the homes of the people. The extent of home industry is shown by the 
census of 1851, which shows that New Brunswick produced in that year 622,237 
yards of home-made cloth; Nova Scotia 1,129,154 yards of home-made flannels and 
fulled and unfulled cloths; and that 4,765,000 yards of home-made flannels and 
cloth were produced in the two Canadas. 

Introduction of the Factory System.—The factory system in textile manu- 
facturing was now being introduced. After 1851 the prduction of home-made 
cloth did not increase to any extent, for the census of 1871 showed a total production 
for Eastern Canada of only 7,641,917 yards of home-made cloth; by 1891 it had 
dwindled till the total was only 4,320,838, over half of which was produced in Quebec. 

The manufacture of cloth in power looms in Canada dates back to about the 
time of the Rebellion of 1837, although operations in a small way were carried on 
in a mill established in 1827 at ’Acadie, Quebec, by Mahlon Willett, father of the 
late S. J. Willett of Chambly. This mill was equipped with a 24-inch carding 
machine, a “Billy” for making slubbing, a spinning ‘‘Jenny’’ of seventy-five spindles, 
and two hand looms. This mill was operated for three years, when it was moved 
to Chambly, where water power was available. It was conducted on this basis 
until the year of the Rebellion, when the new “Golden” process, consisting of a first 
and second breaker and the condenser system of carding, was introduced, together 
- with a spinning jack and four power looms. 

The first complete woollen mill in Ontario is supposed to have been founded in 


1820 near Georgetown by the Hon. James Crooks. This mill was later taken over 
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by Barber Bros. and in 1852 moved to Streetsville. About this time also a knitting 
mill was established at Paris by John Penman and others. The industry was also 
introduced in the Ottawa Valley, a mill being established by James Rosamond and 
James Bell in 1845 at Carleton Place, and twelve years afterwards moved to Almonte. 
A large mill was established at Cobourg about this time, and in 1866 the Paton 
Woollen Mills, which had been founded in Galt, Ontario twelve years before, were 
moved to Sherbrooke, Quebec. Small custom carding and weaving mills sprang up 
everywhere, and in 1871 270 establishments were engaged in woollen manufacturing 
in the four provinces included in the census area. The annual wage bill was $917,827; 
the annual value of the products, $5,507,549; and the hands employed 4,453. 
There were in addition 650 carding and fulling mills with a product valued at 
$2,253,794, employing 1,224 hands and paying in annual wages $146,370. 

There now occurred a steady tendency in favour of factory-made goods. These 
mills made cloth and their salesmen went about the country, often from farm to farm, 
trading the cloth for wool, farm produce, grain or money; the latter quite rarely, as 
it was a scarce commodity in that period. This trade induced mill owners to install 
- power looms, and many of the custom mills put in manufacturing cards, jacks and 
looms, and turned out coarse tweeds, étoffes, flannels, homespuns, etc., as well as 
doing the custom work. The industry had grown to considerable magnitude by 
1885, when most of the woollen mills of the present time had been established. The 
custom mills were beginning to disappear, as the larger mills were producing goods 
of a better quality, with the result that the people began to get away from the hand- 
loom product. The data for 1885 of the 240 mills doing their own carding, spinning 
and weaving, with an equipment of 515 cards, 1,885 looms and 107,870 spindles, 
indicate the rapid growth of the industry. 

In a slight sketch such as this little comment can be added on the happenings 
in the industry up to 1900, except that a very sound and satisfactory development 
took place. During this period many of the custom mills and small one-set mills,’ 
which had outlived their usefulness, gave way to the larger and more progressive 
mills which had kept their machinery up-to-date and were able to turn out a better 
class of product. Although the number of woollen mills had decreased to 236, the 
number of looms and cards had increased to 2,120 and 477 respectively. The looms 
were of the broad and narrow type, but in this computation two narrows are taken 
as one broad for purposes of comparison. The aggregate production of the mills 
in 1899 was 13,992,000 yards. There were 333 carding and fulling mills still in 
operation, but the custom business was fast disappearing and during the next few 
years the majority of these mills passed out of existence. 

Decline of the Industry.—The woollen industry in Canada declined steadily 
after 1899, as during the next eight years 88 mills with an equipment of 129 cards 
and 559 looms were forced to close their doors. The industrial stocktaking in 1910 
indicated that only 78 woollen and worsted mills were in operation in Canada, . 
operating 224 cards and 1,154 looms, and producing approximately 7,616,000 yards 
of cloth. The value of the woven fabrics produced by the mills was $7,339,541, or 
about one-third of the total of the actual consumption of woollen woven goods. 

Expansion of Knitting Mills.—Any expansion taking place during the 
period from 1900 to the outbreak of the war in 1914, was chiefly in the manufacture 
of knitted goods. A number of knitting mills were already in operation at the 
commencement of this period, and many of the woollen mills had established knitting 
departments manufacturing hosiery and underwear. During these years knitted 
goods became increasingly popular, and a decided development took place in the 
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production of knitting machinery capable of manufacturing better goods and of much 
wider variety. A number of the woollen mills which had been closed: following 
operation of the preferential: tariff were re-equipped as knitting mills. The 
knitting industry during this decade became much the most prosperous part of the 
woollen industry. Several very large successful mills were developed and numerous 
smaller mills were started. The invention and production of machines for specialty. 
work and the growing demand for knitted goods encouraged expansion. The 
initial cost of equipment was comparatively small, facilitating the founding of 
small plants. 

The Industry during and since the War.—At the outbreak of the war the 
whole woollen industry was in a fairly flourishing condition, so that the enormous 
demand for both woven and knitted goods found the industry prepared to meet it. 
For the next five years production was pressed to the limit. Established mills were 
re-equipped and enlarged and many new mills were begun. The knitting industry, 
expanded nearly 100 p.c., and the capacity of woollen weaving mills was increased. 
Practically every mill in the country produced some sort of war material. Khaki 
frieze, serge, hosiery, underwear, puttees and blankets were in enormous demand 
for war purposes, and in addition the ordinary domestic demand was thrown back 
on the Canadian mills, owing to the inability of the British mills to handle export 
business. That the home manufacturers were able to meet this demand is greatly 
to their credit. Mills operated to capacity night and day, and profits were to a 
large extent used for new equipment and enlargements, with the result that by 
1920 the industry was in a flourishing condition, well equipped, and in better shape 
than ever before to meet the changing conditions. 

The slump in trade that began in 1920 and continued during the next year, 
with resultant losses in inventory and from cancellations, was a keen blow to the 
industry. Some of the newer mills failed, but the industry generally met the losses 
successfully. Merchandise of all kinds from England and the United States flooded 
the Canadian markets, but the season of 1922 found business rapidly getting back 
to more normal conditions, with the home mills holding their own against outside 
competition. 

Development of the Worsted Spinning Industry.—An interesting feature 
of the expansion of the woollen industry in recent years is the rise of the worsted 
spinning industry. While several mills had small combing and spinning departments, 
for many years this branch of the industry had never been successful. Domestic 
wools are most adaptable for combing purposes, but domestic combers have never 
been, and are not now, in a position to compete with the larger factories of Great 
Britain. However, the spinning of worsted yarns from imported tops has received 
much attention lately, with the result that a number of well-equipped spinning 
plants are now in operation, manufacturing both oil spun (Bradford system) and 
dry-spun (French system) yarns, chiefly for the knitting trade. 

The Present Position of the Woollen Industry.—The woollen industry 
may be divided into three sections, according as the chief product of value is cloth, 
yarn or felt goods. Of the 88 woollen mills in operation during 1921, 69 were 
engaged chiefly in manufacturing cloth, 16 in making yarns and 3 in making felt 
goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured during 1921 amounted to 
$18,337,117, as compared with $28,118,565 in 1920. The cost of materials in 1921 
was $8,655,084, leaving $9,682,033 as the value added by manufacture. “) =~ 

The wool clip in Canada during 1921 was 21,251,000 Ibs., valued at nearly 
$3,000,000. The imports were 9,780,102 Ibs., while the exports of domestic and 
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foreign production were 3,589,779 lbs. Thus, the apparent consumption of wool in 
1921 was 27,441,323 lbs. The quantity of wool used in the knitting and woollen 
mills in 1921 was 12,239,483 lbs., worth $4,514,234. The portion used by the 
knitting mills was 2,320,072 Ibs. In addition to the imports of raw wool, valued at 
$2,500,000, the following intermediate woollen and worsted goods were imported 
during 1921 for further manufacture in Canadian mills (values in parentheses): 
noils 1,247,719 lbs. ($465,219), tops 3,966,947 lbs. ($1,953,641), waste 211,212 lbs. 
($116,779), woollen yarn 1,339,778 lbs. ($1,758,892), and woollen and worsted yarn 
213,493 Ibs. ($385,384). 


4.—The Iron and Steel Industry. 


The manufacture of pig iron and steel is a comparatively new industry in 
Canada. Industries using imported iron and steel had reached a high stage of 
development before the manufacture was established on a permanent basis in 
Canada, although several attempts at manufacturing pig iron had been made on a 
small scale in earlier years. The ever increasing consumption of iron and steel, 
and the phenomenal growth of the ind. stry as a whole during the last twenty years, 
are most strikingly shown by comparing the production of 1923 with that of 1903. 
The monthly average output of pig iron during the first nine months of 1923 was 
63,896 short tons, as compared with a monthly production of 22,021 tons in 1903. 

Early Iron and Steel Plants.—St. Maurice Forges—The bog ore in the 
St. Maurice district near Three Rivers, though previously known to the Indians 
and Jesuits, was first reported in 1667. Mining operations were begun three years 
later by Frontenac, but it was not until 1730 that M. Francheville was granted a 
license to work the mines. The enterprise was not successful, and five years after- 
wards the firm surrendered its rights to the Crown. The first blast furnace was 
built in 1737 by Cugnet & Cie. or “La Compagnie des Forges’, who were advanced 
. 100,000 livres by Louis XV for the purpose. Six years later the works reverted to 
the Crown:and were operated in the name of the king. Skilled workmen were sent 
out from France, who rebuilt in part the blast furnace and erected a Walloon hearth 
for refining. The plant included two pairs of forges, wooden bellows and melting 
ovens. The chief products, in addition to such intermediate goods as iron bars, 
included cannons and mortars for military operations, and kettles and stoves which 
found a ready sale throughout the colony. The iron was obtained from bog ore 
lying in veins six to eighteen inches deep, resting on white sand and covered with a 
thin mould. Limestone was used as a flux, and the surrounding forests yielded 
abundant supplies of charcoal. When the plant was inspected by M. Franquet in 
1752 considerable expansion had been effected. Water power was utilized for run- 
ning the machinery. The boiling metal was poured into a gutter of sand and moulded 
into stoves, pots and kettles, or cooled and hammered into bars. The iron was of 
excellent quality, selling at the king’s stores at Quebec at the rate of from 25 to 30 
castors (beaver skins) per cwt. For one hundred years, the forges were leased to 
various companies and operated with more or less success. The manufacture of 
iron was described in 1809 as the most important industry of Canda, and a consider- 
able export trade in cast iron articles, particularly in stoves, was enjoyed. The 
plant was most active in the 1830’s, when mill machinery, large potash kettles, and 
other cast iron goods, as well as wrought iron for distribution within the province, 
were the principal articles manufactured, and a quantity of pig iron and bar iron 
was produced for exportation. The employees numbered 250 to 300 men, of whom 
the overseers and employees in the model department were English and Scotch and 
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the unskilled workers generally Canadians, Consequent upon the, exhaustion of 
raw materials the plant was abandoned in 1883, when it was the. oldest active 
furnace on the continent. ; ; 

The Radnor Forges——The Radnor Forges at Fermont in the Seigneurie of Cap 
de la Madeleine of the county of Champlain, are situated about ten miles from Three 
Rivers, and were erected about 1860 by Messrs. Larue and Co. The establishment 
was extensive, consisting of a blast furnace, forge and large rolling mill, as well as a 
car wheel foundry in Three Rivers, 40,000 acres of land also forming a part of the 
property. The annual production was 2,000 tons of cast iron, resulting from the 
use of from 4,000 to 5,000 tons of bog ore. The employees varied from 200 to 400 
men, part of whom were engaged in digging and transporting the ore to the plant. 
The finished products included car wheels manufactured in the auxiliary foundry 
at Three Rivers, whilst the rolling mill furnished iron for the manufacture of 
scythes and nail rods. 

First Furnace in Ontario—The first attempt to manufacture iron in Ontario 
was made at Lyndhurst, then called Furnace Falls, on the Gananoque river, where 
in 1800 a blast furnace was erected and water power utilized to drive the machinery 
and work the blast. The blast furnace was abandoned after two years on account 
of the inferior quantity of the ore and its distance from the plant. The attempt to 
cast hollowware for the use of settlers proved a complete failure. A forge for the 
manufacture of bar iron was active until 1812, when operations were discontinued 
on account of the derangement of business consequent upon the war. 

Normandale Furnace-——The next attempt was made in 1815 at Normandale 
‘in the county of Norfolk, near lake Erie. A furnace to smelt bog ores was built by 
John Mason, who was attracted by the favourable factors of the location, including 
a supply of water power furnished by a nearby creek, moulding sand conveniently 
located on the site of the furnace, and a great variety of timber available for charcoal. 
Six years later a new blast furnace was constructed and operated until. 1847 by 
Joseph van Norman and his associates. In the early stages the entire production 
of iron was converted into various kinds of castings, as there was no market for pig 
iron. Some were exported to Buffalo, and a vessel load of stoves and castings was 
sent to Chicago. After the opening of the Welland canal two vessels were employed 
in the distribution of iron wares to the district within reach of lake Erie and lake 
Onitario.- On account of the limited circulation of money in the country, business 
was carried on largely by barter. Products which the customers had for sale were 
brought to the furnace and exchanged for the wares, or due bills were taken payable 
in iron ware. Among the articles manufactured were sugar kettles and kettles for 
making the potash which was the chief exportable article of the time. 

First Furnace in Nova Scotia.—Coal and iron ore were discovered in the Mari- 
time provinces as early as 1604, but it was not until the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century that a small quantity of bar iron was made in a Catalan forge from 
the ores at Nictaux. The Annapolis Mining Company erected a large smelting 
furnace, coal houses and stores at an expenditure of £30,000. Smelting and 
casting went on favourably for a short time, as the iron,produced was excellent both 
for foundry work and for refined bar iron. The works, on account of their small 
maximum capacity of not over 13 tons of cast iron per week, were unable to compete 
with British-made goods. 

Londonderry.—The plant at Londonderry, operated from 1850 to 1879, was the 
most pretentious endeavour that had been made up to that time in the iron and steel 
industry of Nova Scotia. The ironworks, consisting of Catalan forges, one puddling 
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furnace, one heating furnace, one furnace, one metal helve and one blower, together 
with ore crushing rolls, were built in 1850 and later years, with the purpose of devel- 
oping the iron deposits of the Cobequid mountains, which had been favourably 
reported upon by Sir William Dawson. The building of the Intercolonial railway 
near the plant was a favourable factor, and a new company under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Siemens was formed in 1873 to take over the property. The manufacture 
of steel by the Siemens open-hearth process, steel rails, cast steel and spring steel, 
was proposed. The company expended $2,500,000 in building a modern rotatory 
furnace, a melting furnace with regenerative gas furnaces and other purposes. Like 
all pioneer enterprises the company had many difficulties to contend with, and in 
1885 the concern was in liquidation. 


Raw Materials.—The indifferent success of the early ventures in the manu- 
facture of iron was due to several factors, including the supply and character of the 
ores and fuel and the extent and nature of the market. Of the iron ore deposits 
that were known few were satisfactory; the most successful of the early enterprises, 
those at Normandale and St. Maurice, were discontinued as the beds within reach 
were exhausted. The supply of fuel occasioned the greatest difficulty. Though 
Canada was well supplied with hardwoods for making charcoal, these were not 
always found within reasonable distance of the furnace. Before the end of the 
period in question the demand for charcoal iron was restricted to certain special uses. 


Period from 1880 to 1914.—During the period from 1879 to 1896, the difficulty 
in smelting the ores of Ontario was such a discouraging factor that no furnaces were 


in blast. The bounty established in 1883 encouraged the production of pig iron, . 


which fluctuated between 20,000 and 60,000 tons per annum in the next twelve 
years. The production was contributed by the charcoal furnaces of Quebec, and 
the Londonderry and New Glasgow furnaces of Nova Scotia. Toward the end of 
the century activity increased, and in the period from 1900 to 1914 reached a high 
~ level. 

Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co.—Prior to 1879 the Nova Scotia Forge Co., with 
a plant at Trenton, was engaged in manufacturing car axles and in general forge 
work, depending upon wrought and scrap iron as raw materials. It was found 
desirable to obtain a supply of mild steel as a substitute for the iron, and a plant 
was accordingly erected for the manufacture of steel from imported pig iron and 
scrap by the basic open hearth process. Another step was taken by the erection in 
1892 of a blast furnace at Ferrona or North New Glasgow. The manganiferous 
character of the ores near New Glasgow causing some difficulty, the company 
acquired in 1894 a large iron deposit on Bell island in Conception bay, Newfound- 
land, and shipments to the New Glasgow furnace began in the next year. As. the 
supply of coal from the Pictou field proved inadequate, the mining properties of the 
General Mining Association at Sydney Mines were purchased in 1900, and in the 
following year the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. was formed to acquire the several 
enterprises in question. Coke ovens were built at the new property, but in view of 
the depreciation of coke by transportation and also the shorter distance from the 
Wabana mines, a new blast furnace was constructed at Sydney Mines in 1904 and 
the old furnace at New Glasgow was closed down. Additional equipment, consisting 
of 30 Bauer retort coke ovens, three batteries of 40 Bernard retort ovens, three 
40-ton open hearth steel furnaces and a rolling furnace to be used as a mixer, were 
put in operation during the next year. Two new rolling mills with the necessary 
power plant were installed at New Glasgow in 1910, and two years afterwards the 
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Eastern Car Co. was organized to build steel railway cars at New Glasgow, using 
steel made at the plant of the associated company. 

Dominion Iron and Steel Co.—The Dominion Coal Co. revolutionized the 
whole coal trade in 1893 by expanding the market to New England and St. Lawrence 
ports. The Canadian market was limited after the close of navigation on the St. 
Lawrence, and the New England market was interfered with by the Boston smoke 
nuisance law and increased import duties. The Dominion Iron and Steel Co. was 
formed by allied interests to establish an iron and steel plant at Sydney as a regular 
purchaser of the coal. The extensive building operations carried on during 1900 
included four blast furnaces with a capacity of 250 to 400 tons of pig iron daily, ten 
basic open hearth steel furnaces of 1,000 tons’ daily capacity, a 35-inch blooming 
mill, 400 Hoffman coke ovens, a coal washing plant, a machine shop and foundry. 
The wire rod mill was in operation in 1904 and the rail mill commenced the execution 
of government orders in the following year. A further expansion was effected in 
1912, when two open-hearth mixers with a capacity of 500 tons each were added to 
eliminate the necessity of purchasing expensive ores. A third Bessemer furnace 
was ready in the autumn of 1911 to assure a sufficient supply of.iron and a larger 
output of steel per furnace, 120 coke ovens were put in full blast late in the season, 
and a new cold rolling mill. and extensions to the old cold rolling mill, which was 
converted into a bar and rod mill, were also added. A new merchant bar mill for 
rolling all sizes of merchant bar, rivet, steel bolt, and bar material, was also installed. 
The nail mill was operating by 1912, consuming a considerable portion of the product 
of the wire rod and wire mills. 

The Steel Co. of Canada.—The Hamilton Blast Furnace Co., encouraged by the 
favourable terms offered by the city of Hamilton, erected a blast furnace with all 
modern improvements in 1895, and a steel plant, a spike factory and puddling 
furnaces, were added two years later. To obtain the full benefit of the Dominion 
and Ontario bounties it was intended to use exclusively eastern Ontario ores, but 
the content of sulphur was too large and it became necessary to import Lake Superior 
iron ore. Several 15 ton basic open-hearth furnaces were built in 1900, and a 250- 
ton blast furnace was built seven years later to supply a large amount of iron to con- 
sumers in Hamilton. New bolt and bar mills were also added to the equipment. 
The Steel Co. of Canada was formed in 1910 to amalgamate the Hamilton Iron and 
Steel Co. with the Montreal Rolling Mills Co. and other concerns. The additional 
equipment installed in 1911 included a blooming mill, a rod and bar mill at Hamilton, 
and two more 50-ton open hearth furnaces were put in operation in the following 
year. 

Algoma Steel Co.—The Algoma Steel Co. was formed in 1901, and a large plant 
consisting of two Bessemer converters, a blooming mill and a rail mill with a daily 
capacity of 600 tons of Bessemer steel ingots and 100 tons of rails, was constructed. 
As the Helen mine ore did not contain the proper percentage of phosphorus, ore was 
imported from Minnesota. Contracts were let in 1905 for new open hearth furnaces 
of 200 tons’ capacity suitable for the use of Helen mine ore. During the next 
two years new coke ovens were built and plans laid for new coke blast furnaces and 
‘steel furnaces, to keep the finishing mills supplied with raw materials. Further 
expansion in 1910 included the purchase of the stock of the Cannelton Coal and 
Coke Co., operating coal areas of 6,000 acres in West Virginia. One hundred and 
- ten by-product Koppers coke ovens were built and in the next year an 18-inch and 
a 12-inch merchant mill to produce track fastenings were installed. From 1910 
until the outbreak of war the expansion of the plant was almost continuous. A 
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35-inch blooming mill, a 28-inch rail mill, a 350-ton tilting melting furnace for the 
open-hearth department, three 40-ton open hearth furnaces and a 500-ton blast 
furnace were added to the equipment in 1911 and 1912. ' Additional open hearth 
furnaces and a merchant mill for the production of heavy structural steel were 
completed in 1914. 

The War Period.—The iron and steel industry passed through many vicissi- 
tudes during the war period. The development between 1900 and the outbreak of 
the war had been rapid and practically continuous, and the dislocation of the first 
two ‘years of war brought about a temporary setback. The receipt of munition 
orders, as well as the restriction of the overseas import trade, created a buoyant 
demand in 1916, which was immediately reflected in the activity of the primary 
iron and steel plants, encouraged by the efficient policy of the Imperial Munitions 
Board. The monthly production of pig iron was maintained at an average of about 
98,202 short tons during the last three years of the war, while the average monthly 
production of steel was 140,214 tons. 

Post-War Problems.—The problems of development and of intensive pro- 
duction to meet war demands were no more serious than were presented during the 
post-war period. After the war it was necessary to convert the machinery of the 
finishing mills from war to peace-time production, to find markets for the surplus 
production of plants that had been greatly expanded, and to endeavour to furnish 
employment to a force of employees far in excess of those employed under normal 
conditions. Contrary to expectations, prices fluctuated only slightly at the begin- 
ning of 1919 and then followed an ascending curve until the autumn of 1920. The 
beginning of 1921 saw the ending of a period of unusual industrial expansion and the 
beginning of a period of depression ushered in by falling prices. Considerable 
recovery was effected during the latter part of 1922, and in the first nine months of 
1923 the average monthly production of pig iron, 84,000 short tons, exceeded compar- 
ative post-war records with the exception of the year 1920, when the average was 
about 89,600 tons. The amalgamation of the Dominion Steel Corporation, the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Co. and related companies, to form the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, effected during the period under review, was of far-reaching 
importance from the standpoint of organization. 


5.—Chemical and Allied Industries. 


Early Conditions.—The first important demand for raw and manufactured 
chemicals, apart from their direct domestic and medicinal uses, came with the 
development of the textile industry. As a result of the organization of home and 
domestic industries, the necessity of dyeing and bleaching wool used in yarn and 
cloth became greater with each generation. Eventually coal became a source of 
chemical supplies, the coal tar intermediates forming the foundation of dyestuffs. 
Before the war Germany controlled the world market for dyestuffs, owing to the 
favourable nature of German coal and the advance of chemical research in Germany. 
During the war investigation into various dye processes was carried on in allied 
countries with a view to utilizing domestic supplies, and independence of the former 
source of supply is now assured. 

At the emergence of the factory system it was found that the chemical industry 
lay at the foundation of many other industries. For example, as the soap industry 
requires large supplies of soda, supplies of salt for the recently established Canadian 
soda industry are being produced in Ontario. Again, the farmer has recently begun 
the use of artificial fertilizers, more especially as during the war the demand for 
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increased cultivation led to the breaking up of considerable new ground, which 
required fertilization; the chief materials in the manufacture of these products are 
sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate and the potash salts. With the transition 
from an agricultural community to a more advanced industrial stage, centring in 
the main around the industrialized areas of Ontario and Quebec, various other 
industries developed, all of which needed chemicals in their processes. ~ 

Hydro-Electric Power and the Chemical Industries.—Chemical industries 
associated in many phases with the use of hydro-electric power have recorded marked 
growth in Canada in recent years. Owing to Canada’s great water power resources 
and in particular to the fact that many water powers are situated near tidal waters, 
there is an opportunity in this country for the expansion and establishment of new 
chemical industries. Electric refining, at first applied to copper only, is now being 
extended to all the metals, and the electric current is also employed in their extraction 
from the ores. The production of aluminium, of the abrasives, of new refractory 
materials and of graphite, have already created large industries. The fixation of 
nitrogen, with its many subsidiary industries, such as the manufacture of nitric acid, 
ammonium nitrate, explosives, etc., the reduction of magnesium and the production 
of innumerable chemical compounds known at present only to the special trades 
requiring them, are now under commercial development. Noteworthy progress has 
been made in the output of calcium carbide, which can be readily marketed in 
countries dependent for their domestic manufacture on electrical energy derived 
from coal. Exports of this chemical increased in value from $161,000 in 1914 to 
$2,261,000 in 1922, mainly to the United States. The development of cheap elec- 
trical power has contributed to the advance of industries using electro-thermic 
reactions, the intense heat which it is possible to develop by electrical means being 
a specially advantageous factor. 

Coal Tar Distillation.—Coal tar, accumulated in large quantities in the 
early days of gas making, was a by-product which, after having been a source of 
trouble, became of immense value owing to later research. Its only use in the 
earlier period was in burning under the retorts in the gas plant, where one part 
could be utilized with about four parts of coke. But the condition was altered by 
the discovery in distillates from coal tar of a number of important substances used 
as intermediates for the preparation of explosives, aniline dyes, synthetic perfumes 
and essences, disinfectants and medicinal preparations. It is now the practice to 
distil off the lighter constituents, obtaining the valuable intermediates, and to leave 
the residual pitch or tar of sufficient consistency to be used for all ordinary purposes. 
Formerly coal tar was obtained chiefly from illuminating and fuel gas manufactures, 
but the advent and general use of by-product coke ovens has brought about an 
enormous increase in the output of coal tar, and by far the greater part of the Cana- 
dian production is derived from the latter source. In the industry consisting of the 
distillation of coal tar and the manufacture of commodities such as disinfectants 
from coal tar and its products, two firms operating in 1920 discontinued in the 
following year, but the remaining nine firms accounted for 8-5 p.c. increase in the 
capital investment, in spite of the fact that the total value of the production declined 
to 58 p.c. of the $2,000,000 output indicated for 1920. The cost of materials in 1921 
was $456,000, leaving $727,000 as the value added by manufacturing. 

Heavy Chemicals.—The heavy chemicals occupy an important place in 
among the products of the nation, but it is not often that the utility of these com- 
modities is appreciated by the general public. This indifference is due to the fact 
that acids, alkalies and salts, the principal products of the industry, are not readily 
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identified in the finished commodities of commerce; in addition, the production of 
the necessary heavy chemicals for use in further manufacture is often carried out 
in close proximity to the main plant, owing to the cost of transportation and the 
danger of handling large quantities of such products. 

The manufacture of sulphuric acid is a factor determining the status of the 
chemical industry, and in a broader sense is an index of general industrial activity. 
Some 72,863 short tons 66° Baumé were manufactured in 1920, the materials used 
being 38,616 tons of Canadian pyrites and 13,500 tons of brimstone imported from 
Louisiana and Texas. -More recently, sulphuric acid has been made by a plant m 
Ontario consisting of two acid chamber-units with a daily capacity of 120 tons. 
The acid is largély used in making acid phosphate for domestic consumption. The’ 
apparent consumption of sulphuric acid for Canada during 1921 was 44,530 tons, 
the production being 47,195 tons, the imports 94 tons and the exports 2,759 tons. 

A division of this industry which is dependent upon hydro-electric power is 
the manufacture of calcium carbide, produced by fusing lime and carbon together 
at the temperature of the electric furnace. The process is a Canadian invention, 
but there are now a number of plants in other countries. The chemical is used 
extensively for the production of acetylene gas and the manufacture of calcium 
cyanamide. The three plants manufacturing calcium carbide in Canada are located 
at Shawinigan Falls, at Welland and at Merriton, Ontario. For the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1923, the exports of calcium carbide were valued at $2,358,160. 
The manufactures in the calendar year 1921 were 70,794 tons, valued at $4,726,465. 

Calcium cyanamide is manufactured in America exclusively on the Canadian side 
of Niagara Falls by causing a current of atmospheric nitrogen to pass over calcium 
carbide made red hot in an electric furnace. About 30,000 electric horsepower are 
used in the fixation of about 15,000 tons of air nitrogen every year for the manu- 
facture of cyanamide and cyanide products. The former is marketed in the United 
_ States, and the latter, made by fusing crude cyanamide with common salt in the 
electric furnace, is shipped to the gold and silver mining districts of the continent 
for use in the reduction of ores. The production of calcium cyanamide in 1921 was 
25,291 tons, valued at $1,486,753. 

Employing upwards of 1,800 persons and making products valued at almost 
$14,000,000 annually, the firms engaged in the manufacture of industrial chemicals 
other than coal tar products, including sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, 
caustic soda, salt cake, calcium carbide and compressed gases such as oxygen, 
hydrogen, ammonia and acetylene dissolved in acetone, have made rapid strides in 
recent years, until at the end of 1921 there were 50 plants in Canada engaged in 
these industries. 

Paints, Pigments and Varnishes.—The increased use of paint and varnish 
in Canada has been due in part to the volume of new construction, but perhaps more 
to the growing appreciation of the value of conservation. The industry corroded ~ 
pig lead in 1921 for the production of 7,637,000 lbs. of dry white lead and 11,953,000 
Ibs. of white lead ground in oil, in addition to 1,724,000 Ibs. of litharge. 
The total quantity of ready mixed paints produced in 1921 was 2,372,000 gallons 
worth $6,909,000, and the varnishes were next in importance, with a production of 
1,594,000 gallons, valued at $3,548,000. The imports of paints, pigments and var- 
nishes in the calendar year 1921 were valued at $2,599,000; the exports were 
worth $488,503. The total value of Canadian production was $18,044,000. 

Present Position.—The output of chemicals and allied products during 1921 
was $87,200,000, as against $121,700,000 in the preceding year, a decline of $34,500,- 
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000. Toward the end of 1920 consumers demanded lower prices, and in 1921 a 
nation-wide reduction of inventories and deflation in prices occurred.. The cost of 
materials reflected the lower prices prevailing, and for the group amounted to 
$42,400,000 in 1921 as compared with nearly $60,100,000 in 1920, a drop of about 
$17,600,000. Thus the value added by manufacture during 1921 totalled $44,700,- 
000, as against $61,600,000 in the preceding year. Despite Canada’s recent advances 
in the manufacture of chemicals her external trade in such products still shows a 
strongly adverse balance. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923, the imports 
were $25,800,000, and the exports of Canadian products were $14,000,000. 


IX.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on 
in almost complete dependence on a localdemand. The building industry is not only 
the most widespread in its operations; it is one which expands most rapidly in good 
times, when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen. This charac- 
teristic explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry pericdically 
suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuation of general business 
conditions, the construction industry is highly seasonal. In the winter there is a 
serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other seasons the 
contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, than can be 
maintained throughout the year. A considerable portion of the men are in no 
sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess of the 
demand. Moreover, conditions in the industry are being transformed on account 
of the increasing substitution of reinforced concrete for wood and brick construction. 

Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its raw 
materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of these 
latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and 
depressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression 
are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the 
construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, largely financed with borrow- 
ed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “boom” of those years. 

The growing recognition of the importance of the construction industry in the 
business cycle has led in recent years to the proposal that, since construction is 
largely carried on by public authorities, it should be stimulated by these authorities 
in periods of depression and suspended in “ boom” periods, so as to contribute 
toward that stabilization of industrial conditions and of employment which is 
considered desirable. Thus, after the armistice, when a period of depression was 
apprehended, the shipbuilding programme of the Dominion Government provided 
employment for many thrown out of work by the stoppage of the munitions industry. 
Similarly, in the depression of 1921 and 1922, much employment was provided by 
the carrying into effect of the ‘ good roads”? programmes of the provincial Govern- 
ments of Ontario and Quebec. 

Statistics of construction are issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
four headings: (1) a Survey of the Building and Construction industry, as carried 
on by contracting concerns; (2) Bridgebuilding; (3) Shipbuilding; and (4) Railway 
Construction and Maintenance. 
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'” In the general survey of production included in the present Year Book. (see 
pp. 216-220), the value of production of the construction industry comprises the 
branches engaged in housebuilding and allied contracting, bridge building, electrical 
contracting and shipbuilding. The value of the contracts awarded in the four 
classes during 1921 was $121,836,367, while the cost of materials used was $45,439,- 
960, as compared with $206,168,135 and $70,294,091 respectively in 1920. (Table 
1). The number of salaried employees and wage earners, together with the amount 
of salaries and wages paid, is given for both 1920 and 1921 in Table 2. 


1.—Cost of Materials and Value of Products in the Construction Industries, as. 
reported to the Industrial Census, 1920 and 1921. 


. 


Number of 


establish- Cost of materials. Value of products Value added by the 


ene . industry. 
Industries. ina 
1920. | 1921. 1920. 19215 1920. 1921. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


General construction] 1,548] 1,501/40,424, 944/31, 155,060} 126,991,068) 85,224,331) 86,566, 124/54,069, 271 
Electrical contracting} 284 336| 2,012,679] 2,327,454 4,918,639} 5,054,203 2,905,960] 2,726, 749: 


Bridge building...... 17 14) 6,904,251] 5,971,417) 19,432,732] 12,048,774) 12,528,481) 6,077,357 
Shipbuilding......... 82 38)}20, 952,217] 5,986,029} 54,825,696] 19,509,059} 33,873, 479]13, 523,030 
otal xen caer 1,931| 1,889|70, 294, 091/45, 439,960) 206,168,135] 121,836,367) 133,874, 044/76, 396, 407 


2.—Employees and Salaries and Wages disbursed in the Construction Industries, 
as reported to the Industrial Census, 1920 and 1921. 


Number of Number 
salaried Salaries. of wage Wages. 
employees. earners. 
Industries. — 
1920. 1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 1921. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ 
General construction....... 2,435 2,434] 4,703,015) 4,334,658! 382,565) 26,583}40, 163, 504/30, 652, 227 
Electrical contracting...... 229 - 338, 312 - 1, 146 1,278} 1,354,604] 1,507,625 
Bridge building........... 687 456] 1,442,770] 1,020,564 2,349 1,576] 3,526,988} 2,279,097 
Shipbuilding, .2.<./..2n4.)s 1, 234 451) 2,484,947] 1,164,425) 13,613)  5,293/18,776,607| 7,316, 737 
Dotali ene. peer oe 4,585) 3,341] 8,919,044] 6,519,647) 49,673) 34, 730/63, 821, 703/41, 755, 686 
| 


In the course of the census of industry, returns were received regarding the 1921 
operations of 1,501 general contractors engaged in building and general construction. 
The value of the contracts executed by these firms was $85,224,331. The value of 
the contracts completed by their sub-contractors was $20,809,040. The total value 
of the contracts completed by the 1,501 concerns and their sub-contractors was 
$106,033,371. The gross and net values of the contracts completed in four branches 
of the construction industry are given in Table 1, while the nature and the value 
of the work performed by the general contractors and their sub-contractors on the 
structures and works in question is given in detail in Table 3. 
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3.—Value of Géneral Construction completed, by Classes of Work, 1921. 


Value of works carried out on 


Classes of Works. New | Alteration 


construc- |maintenance| ‘Total. 
tion. and repairs. 
$ $ $ 
Buildings— 
Rrvate premises sLecraentialiyas. sr. bcs Apiteere et fescue an avie ose 14,988,676) 5,135,187} 20,123,863 
Private premises, trade, business, etC............0....0.008escces 21,092,377 3,586,369| 24,678,746 
Public premises, municipal and government...........6.......4.- 15,898,768 718,080] 16,616,848 
Places of public worship and buildings connected therewith...... 2,045,551 382,492 2,428,043 
Construction, other than buildings— 
Highways and bridges, including roads, streets, walks and surface 
GLa eUbIn a ops A reel ee deyes yece ie orcver Pitts Roce te, Aawepotss decdene Wi ete crn erai cc ovahayerareaen eneirete 14,492,107 1,175,369) 15,667,476 
Sewers and sewage disposal works 1,819,840 249,459 2,069, 299 
sWimncisasubwiawcaCulVOLusi soe ceri. rdeae eae Ls ek meets ite an 211, 678 1,200 212,878 
Public conveniences, baths, play grounds, etc.................... 107, 669 90 107, 759 
Harbours and Docks— 
Harbours. wharves; piers and jettiesy:...< <4. seca ce sme cs ccs 3,488, 643 182,410) 3,671,053 
GCS We AD OCCT Vit cide ateterccg ohh tereteraiots feral eiciste atta tarage cya a eters 1,933, 392 36,467 1,969,859 
[GANAS AN RWALEL WAYS cere eee See etl oe tae See ce alee ee 3,372,819 16,896} 3,389,715 
LDS WeO Gat Ry Dt Re eee Ne ie Recta chil ges Sm ee ae ee 1,564,199 249,121 1,813,320 
River and sea walls, embankments, et................-00creeees 304, 182 8,393 307,575 
Miscellaneous— 
Waterworks, reservoirs (mains and service).............-..--.+5- 2,186,006 9,657) 2,195, 668 
Hy draulie works) (mains'and ServiCe)sicecssaceb wee scene eee ne 662, 780 1,000 663, 780 
Gas pworksnaMains:ang SemvaCe) ers. et ay er aefatey oo sale siege teers eicveloyereteuess 9,300 6,776 16,076 
A TIGIE Cua IAS CaWOR Seren tet at eit spstkelve ante etee ths: ieick ieee sie sect revere 685, 610 17,995 701,605 
iret oe GOD OLS eee Oe eee ee a ne Pe I em See al ree ery 217, 203 5,900 223,103 
ManomnartstanduaGltsy., cme aries fee Noon bier teres Gunie earns d crore 3, 700 2,000 5, 700 
Electric lines and works, telephones, etc..............--22+e4eee 459,145 68, 735 527,880 
Tathvway i COUSULUCTION eaacestmengs tree eh cece erica da nt aala ee oe cee 3,715, 768 1,040,593 4,756,361 
PUM OR REM WVOLICS Tite See ae Ie ee Mem sce CVO IOLA ct ainteis testi: 3,106,275 780,494 3,886, 769 
Yotal value of work done........................0005 92,363,688} 138,669,683] 106,033,371 


Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
mcorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The mainten- 
ance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1922 totalled $79,887,- 
565 as compared with $88,268,355 in 1921. There were 495 miles of new lines 
opened for operations during 1922, 267 miles completed but not opened for traffic, 
and 1,115 miles under construction. The total mileage, inclusive of all tracks, 
in 1922 was 52,273 as compared with 52,155 in 1921, a net increase of 118 miles. 
The expenditure of electric railways on maintenance of way and structures account 
increased from $3,721,603 in 1921 to $3,877,482 in 1922. The length of their main 
line increased from 2,186-95 miles to 2,237-82 or by 50-87 miles. . 

As for the growth of the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage 
increased from 178,093 in 1921 to 184,147 in 1922 and the wire mileage from 2,268,271 
to 2,396,805 in the same period. The property and equipment account was $158,- 
678,229 in 1921 and $167,332,932 in 1922. 

The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems increased from 52,784 in 1921 
to 53,096 in 1922, and the wire mileage, which was 250,802 in 1921, increased by 
11,541 in the following year. The line and equipment account was $1,409,728 in 
1921 and $1,507,016 in 1922. 

Contracts awarded.—The total value of contracts for construction awarded 
in Canada during the calendar years 1918 to 1923 inclusive, according to the compil- 
ation of the MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 4. 
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4.—Value of Construction Contracts awarded in Canada, 1918-1923, according to the 
compilation of MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Distribution. 


Geographical Division. 


MATT Gs es ame Meee eats ell) 


OntATIO:\. ...steachoses tne bee 
Quebec. . . 
Western: mcitiecras tits. ,arrathe® 


Type of Building. 


23,180,300 
33,385, 200 
23,641, 700 
19,634,900 


14, 661,800 
26,196,800 
38,975, 200 
20,008,300 


1919. 


18,772, 600 
87,356,800 
55, 277, 800 
28,621, 100 


47,015, 100 
59, 606, 400 
57,091,300 
26,315,500 


1920. 


21,395,000 
108, 120,800 
54,904,600 
78,185, 100 


54,891,100 
86,073,200 
64, 625, 900 
50,015,300 


99,842,100 


199, 028,300 


255, 605,500 


1921. 


9, 288, 900 


1922. 


11,154,000 


1923. 


8,749,400 


113,855,000} 166,628,000] 156, 151,800: 
61,337,500} 103, 291,800 


55,651,900 


84,721,700 
16,503, 700 
62, 252,500 


50,770,000 


76,655,400} 104,201,500 


81,385, 700 
25, 755, 800 
120,500,800 


102,569,800 
46,783,300 


97,645, 200 
80,436,800 
27,022,000 
109, 150,300 


240,133,300 


1Total revised to include final returns as to cost of road construction during 1922. 


331, 843, 8061! 314,254,300 


Building Permits.—The anticipated value of construction in 35 Canadian 
cities, as indicated by their building permits, is shown in Table 5 for the years 1918 


to 1923 inclusive. 


28-8 p.c. of the total population of Canada. 


These cities had in 1921 a total population of 2,532,193, or about 
In 1922 the building permits were 


$122,655,581 as against a total $331,843,800 for Canada as a whole, or approximately 
37 p.c. of the total estimated building. 


5.—Values of Building Permits taken out in 35 Cities for the calendar years 1918-1923. 


City. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
VEDAS axel See reiepete< aie area 2,866,852} 5,194,805} 3,421,379] 2,199,398 1, 752, 632 878, 699 
SVGHEV ES. eects ee 428, 783 703,531 886, 937 556,813 604,847 319,162 
New Brunswick— 
Monctones cence cee rees 147,425] 2,132,176 1,201,673 699,520 1,037,942 385, 461 
Q oe Olin 4 voter oneness 351, 323 542,540 1,035,300 574,500 707,100 358, 500 
uebec— 
Montreal—Maisonneuve.. . 4,882,873} 10,033,901} 14,067,609} 21,291,273] 21,132,586] 27,125,863 
Quebecrnd Gaines cents 904,375} 2,184,219} 2,301,480} 3,695,397] 5,397,566] 4,786,933 
Sherbrooke.se.t actece 150,920 873,150 3,265, 538 753,900 712,000 732,100 
Three Rivenrssecase siete 638,975} 1,242,450 845,975 1, 286, 740 1,193, 650 780, 7385 
G ftesemount RAS katie 275,211 883,131} 1,179,890} 1,576,293} 1,770,032} 1,933,232 
ntarlo— 
Brantiorgs.cdusuctieeta see 761,500} 1,173,580 798,073 404, 445 465,420 615, 686 
Bort Walliamin.. sacs: 535, 615 627,930 1,045, 160 893,050 1,446,685] 1,425,130 
Guelph te eascoeee ate 83,044 603, 259 494,158 433, 257 964,808 571, 484 
Hawn tony maser ae center st 2,472,254} 5,087,462] 4,340,220} 4,639,450) 4,928,465} 5,452,930 
WON StONsdeckaeaerGis sees 318, 943 657, 679 494,736 591,515 701, 495 649, 233 
Gi pehenens then ome ee 226, 062 1,176,962 1,277,595 932,050) 2,461,321 1,893,892 
MOnd Onis wonehicst tonne: 877,660} 2,455,170) 2,146,305 2,527,510| 2,605,630) 3,261,065. 
Ottawa pte etn ee on 2,635,612! 3,252,322) 3,305,172) 2,716,409] 5,021,782) 3,521,817 
Réeterborouehse.c. sees. 241,251 196,368 939, 700 541, 754 439,154 295,798 
POT AT GMUS Alaaalesitste orate 610, 527 1,708,845 216,350 113,509 1,167,429] 2,640,321 
SUPALLORCy nys siactolacen eee 89, 786 278, 888 440, 782 276,089 700,527 509, 272 
Nt. Catharines’ 2... -6 465,727 861, 636 830, 632 776,360 1, 290,576 806,310 
Ste HOMAS sae ee oe ae 53,395 285, 525 258, 821 113, 640 221,964 334, 239 
*POTONO! crmasenioen dain esoe. 8,535,331} 19,617,838] 25,737,063] 23,878,246] 35,237,925) 30,609,227 
Wind sorsete Snpene eaten 870,305} 2,601,370) 4,850,810} 5,128,110} 4,143,495) 4,725,034 
Manitoba— : 
Brandon.o.manteeeeerae ee 90,022 98,541 412,829 749,190 225,029 183,034 
Winniperertoaasace ii cae 2,050,650} 2,948,000; 8,370,150] 5,580,400! 6,875,750) 4,484,100 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose: Vaiws-..5 cnn eena: 566,575 590,895 1,533,095 500,177 379, 180 289,398 
FRC UMAAL sly rane aarteeenitetet, 1,006,000 1,699,020} 2,597,920] 2,160,038] . 1,784,124 1, 264, 030 
eee Jetate tee reer 604,715} 1,404,590} 1,150,585 774,466} 1,818,909 852,548 
Alberta— 
Gal gar yeg cactus erences 1,196,800] 2,212,000] 2,906,100} 2,298,800) 3,102,700 821,840 
Gin Onbonesn ate see 351,470 931,346] 38,231,955 1,563,696] 2,338,109; 1,488,670 ~ 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster......... 108,300 166, 282 319,109} ~ 264,870 332,050 350, 848 
‘Wancouiy.er eat neste eee 1,450,229) 2,271,411) 3,569,666] 3,045,132] 8,661,695] 6,277,574 
Wil etoriaia.:.(. acamiescieanior 289, 760 466,591 1,207,572 977,167} 1,033,004} 1,050,160 
Total 35 Cities........| 36,838,270] 77,113,413] 100,679,839] 94,598,164] 122,655, 581| 111,174,325 
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VIII.—TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


This section of the Canada Year Book is divided prondly into two sub-sections 
dealing with external and internal trade respectively. The first of these commences 
with a short history of Canadian external trade, the Canadian tariff, and recent 
developments in external trade. This is followed by 9 tables showing the historical 
development of Canadian external trade, and these again by numerous tables con- 
stituting a study of current external trade for post-war fiscal years, analysing exports 
and imports by groups, by articles, by degree of manufacture, by purpose for which 
commodities are used, and by countries of shipment or of destination. In view of 
the specially close trade relations between Canada and the West Indies, whose 
products are in so many cases complementary to our own, the sub-section continues 
with a historical and ‘‘current trend” study of our West Indian trade, and concludes 
with tables compiled from British and United States trade reports, showing for recent 
years the agricultural commodities supplied by various competing countries to the 
great world-market of the United Kingdom, and the agricultural commodities 
exported from the United States. 

The sub-section on Internal Trade commences with an analysis at's grain trade 
statistics, followed by a treatment of the marketing of live stock and animal products. 
Statistics of commodities in cold storage are given, together with figures of the coal 
trade, and the sub-section is brought to a conclusion by a statistical treatment of 
bounties, patents, copyrights and trade marks. 


‘ I.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 
1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the different European 
nations establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the 
commerce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to 
them, and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other coun- 
tries, generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. 
Under these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by govern- 
ments permeated by the mercantile spirit, for ‘‘ships, colonies and commerce.” 
Owing to this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European 
power to another involved great economic as well as political changes in the com- 
munity so transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between 
the colonial power and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the foreign trade of Canada, still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the ¢olony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed into the country at 
the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 


For the first half century of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored. 
Smuggling became more and more prevalent as the process of settlement extended 
westward along the international boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made consider- 
able trading concessions to United States traders. In 1846 she abolished the prefer- 
ential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, and by 1860 all vestige of 
preference to colonial products had disappeared from the British tariff. As a 
consequence the colonies, which, like Canada, were by this time enjoying responsible 
government, could not any longer be refused the right to control their own com- 
mercial policy—a fact which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 
1859 by the Minister of Fimance, Sir A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Govern- 
ment. This report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government 
must be to the Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation, (the greater 
part of the revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Govern- 
ment must affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the 
people in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the dis- 
approval of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the 
British Government, and coming at a time when all important parties in Great 
Britain had accepted free trade as a fail accompli, it facilitated the setting up of a 
protective tariff in Canada, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of 
manufacturing industries at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies 
should concentrate their attention on the production-of food and raw materials, 
importing from Great Britain the manufactured commodities which they required. 

The immediate effect of Confederation was to abolish the tariff barriers which 
existed between the provinces entering the Dominion. As the area of Canada 
increased until, except for Newfoundland and Labrador, it became conterminous 
with British North America, the area of internal free trade was thereby extended, 
while protection against outside competition was maintained. The tariff was the 
same against all countries, British or non-British, until April, 1897 when Canada 
adopted what was called a ‘reciprocal’ tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. 
This “reciprocal” tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom and afterwards 
to New South Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of 
their trade treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the 
“reciprocal” tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Denmark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account 
of most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, and 
France and her colonies in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 
A little later the “reciprocal” tariff was extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, 
Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga, and Spain, also under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 

The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation by 
Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and to 
sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first of a 
remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of a remission 
of 333 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900) was established. This method 
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of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty on almost all 
imported dutiable commodities. 

Customs Tariff of 1907.—In 1907 a new customs tariff was introduced, estab- 
lishing three scales of duties, British preferential (the lowest), intermediate and 
general, the intermediate tariff being set up as a basis for negotiation with foreign 
countrics in the interest of Canadian trade. This tariff of 1907 is still in operation, 
with modifications. Under it, the British preferential tariff applies in 1923 to nearly 
the whole of the British Empire except Australia and Newfoundland, while to the 
British West Indies, under an agreement of June, 1920, rates of duties are granted 
even lower than those of the ordinary preferential tariff—in nearly all cases a remis- 
sion of 50 p.c. of the duty ordinarily charged. The regular British preference was 
further increased in 1923 (13-14 Geo. V., c. 42) by a discount of 10 p.c. of the amount 
of duty computed under the. British preference tariff, when goods paying 15 p.c. 
duty or over are conveyed without transhipment from a port of a country enjoying 
the British preferential tariff into a sea or river port of Canada. 

The intermediate tariff applied in 1923 to the products of the following countries: 
France, her colonies and protectorates, Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands (all these 
under special Treaties); Argentine Republic, Colombia, Denmark, Japan, Norway, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Venezuela (under reciprocal most favoured 
nation clause treatment). 

The general tariff is in force with respect to the products of all other foreign 
countries. There is also in the Canadian customs tariff an anti-dumping clause, 
providing that in the case of imported articles of a kind made or produced in Canada, 
if the export or selling price to the Canadian importer is less than the fair market 
value in the country whence imported, there shall be levied, in addition to the duties 
otherwise payable, a special duty according to the difference between the selling 
price for export and the fair market value for home consumption, but such special 
duty shall not exceed 15 p.c. ad valorem, nor be levied on goods when the normal 
duties are 50 p.c. ad valorem, nor on goods subject to excise duties. 

Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are allowed by the 
customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured from such materi- 
als are afterwards exported. 

New commercial treaties with France (including her colonies and protectorates) 
and Italy were approved at the 1923 session of Parliament (13-14 Geo. V., c. 14, 
ropa 

Surtax.—In 1903, the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide for a 
surtax of one-third of the duty on goods the product of any foreign country which 
treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. This 
surtax was at once applied against German goods, but was removed on March 1, 1910, 
when Canada obtained conventional rates of the German tariff on a specified list of 
goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914, the rate of surtax was left tobe fixed 
in each case by the Governor in Council, but was not to exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem, 
The surtax may also be applied to goods ordinarily on the free list, but is not to exceed 
20 p.c. ad valorem. 


2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other parts 
of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established throughout 
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the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade Commis- 
sioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, variations in 
markets, and the current demand or opportunity for Canadian products. They also 
secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for Canadian 
goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and expansion of 
overseas markets. These reports, inquiries, etc., are summarized weekly in the 
Commercial Intelligence Journal, issued by the Commercial Intelligence Service at 
Ottawa, which is supplied at $1 per annum to Canadian manufacturers and others 
interested. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioners are stationed in the United 


Kingdom at London, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow. They are also 
located at Bridgetown, Barbados; Kingston, Jamaica; Buenos Aires; Rio de Janeiro; 
Shanghai; Havana; Paris; Brussels; Hamburg; Copenhagen; Rotterdam; Milan; 
Kobe; Melbourne; Auckland, New Zealand; Cape Town; Calcutta; Singapore and 


New York. There are, in addition, Canadian Commercial Agents in Sydney, N.S.W., 


Christiania and Port of Spain, Trinidad. Under an arrangement made by the Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion of Canada with the British Foreign 
Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested in trade matters 
may secure information and advice from British commercial diplomatic officers and 
British Consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented by her own 
Commercial Intelligence Service. 


3._Statistics of External Trade. 


In the consideration of the foreign trade statistics of Canada, ce tain 
facts should be borne in mind. First, statistics are given since 1907 for the fiscal 
years ended March 31. Secondly, imports means always “imports for consump- 
tion”; this term does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually 
consumed in Canada, but only that they have passed into the possession of the 
importer; the value given for goods imported is the fair market value thereof when 
sold for home consumption on the principal markets of the country whence and at 
the time when the goods were exported to Canada. Thirdly, the term ‘Canadian 
produce” includes all imported articles which have been changed in form or enhanced 
in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada from 
imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported wheat, and articles constructed or 
manufactured from imported materials; the value of ‘Canadian produce’ is its 
value at the time of exportation at the Canadian ports from which it is shipped. 
Fourthly, the term “foreign produce” applies to the exports of foreign goods which 
have previously been imported (re-exports); the value of ‘foreign produce” is the 
actual cost of the goods. 

Historical Statistics.—A general view of the aggregate trade of Canada for 


the years from 1868 to 1923 is furnished in Table 1, giving the imports of merchandise ~ 


for home consumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign 
produce, the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, 
sore difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods. 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage in 
the exports of foreign produce between 1919 and 1922. has been due to change of 
statistical method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods 
exported. For the past two years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded ware- 
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houses have no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports 
or as exports, while the exports of foreign produce have, during this period, been 
composed of goods which had previously been entered as imports for home consump- 
tion. Such goods, therefore, are shown as debited to Canada when entering this 
_ country and should, therefore, be credited to Canada when re-exported. Conse- 

quently, in determining our visible balance of trade in Table 2, it has been necessary 
to set off the total exports of the past two years against the imports for home con- 
sumption. The same table gives the per capiia imports for home consumption and 
exports of Canadian produce since Confederation. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that the so-called “balance of trade” has been 
against Canada (i.e., the imports for home consumption have exceeded the exports 
of Canadian produce) in 44 years out of the 56 years since Confederation, and that 
this adverse balance reached its highest point in 1913, just before the war. » After. 
1913, the unfavourable trade balance diminished, and in 1916, for the first..time 
since 1898, it gave place to a favourable balance of trade, which continued down to 
1920, but was replaced by a comparatively small adverse balance of trade in 1921 
and a small favourable balance in 1922. For 1916, the exports of Canadian produce 
were 146-03 p.c., for 1917, 186-20 p.c., for 1918, 159-99 p.c., for 1919, 1382-73 p.c. 
for 1920, 116-43 p.c., for 1921, 97-60 p.c., for 1922, 100-82 p.c. and for 1923, 117-80 
p.c. of the imports for home consumption, exports of foreign produce having been 
included with domestic exports for the last two years, for reasons stated above. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported, these movements from 
1914 on representing fiduciary transactions rather than’ trading exchanges, are shown 
in Table 3. Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import 
duties from 1868 to 1923, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 give the 
statistics of our exports of Canadian produce and our imports for home consumption 
respectively, figures being furnished of our trade with the United Kingdom, United 
States and other countries since 1868. These figures show the overwhelming 
predominance of the two great English-speaking countries in our foreign trade; 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, for example, 80-3 p.c. of our exports of domes- 
tic produce was shipped to these two countries, which in the same year together 
provided 85-0 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show 
respectively by years the percentage proportions of imports from the United King- 
dom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1901, and the 
ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these countries from 1868. 

Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufactur ing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the years 1902 to 1923. 


Current Trade Statistics.—In Tables 10 and 11 will be found a summary 
analysis of the trade of Canada for the fiscal years from 1920 to 1923. In the last 
of these years the total imports for home consumption and exports of merchandise 
amounted to $1,747,760,880, including imports for home consumption, $802,465,043, 
exports of Canadian produce, $931,451,443 and exports of foreign produce, $13, 844,- 
394. Or, excluding exports of foreign produce, the imports for home consumption 
and the exports of Canadian merchandise (sometimes called the “special” trade) 
amounted to $1,733,916,486, as compared with special trade of $1,488,045, 012 in 
1922, an increase of $245,871,474, 16-5 p.c. The exports of Canadian produce 
showed a much larger increase than the imports, $191,210,763 as compared with 
$54,660,711, or 25-8 p.c. as compared with 7-3 p.c. As coranared with the fiscal 
year 1921, the total “special” trade shows a decrease of $695,406,097, $437,693,839 
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in imports and $257,712,258 in exports, but since the fiscal year ended March, 1921, 
was the year of ‘‘peak’”’ prices, the decline was one of mere values rather than of 
quantities of commodities entering into the trade of the country. In fact, a list of 
commodities imported and exported, published in the Report of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce for 1923, shows that the volume of various important 
commodities imported and exported, was greater in 1923 than in 1921. 

Balance of Trade.—As will have been noted from the above, the visible balance 
of trade was considerably in favour of Canada during the fiscal year ended March 
1923, $142,830,794 as compared with $6,122,677 in 1922, and with an unfavourable 
balance of $29,730,763 in 1921. While the favourable balances of trade shown 
during the war years went to maintain our soldiers in the field and were of little net 
advantage to the country, those of the post-war years indicate clearly an improve- 
ment in the commercial and financial position of the Dominion among the nations 
of the world. 

Comparative Growih of Canadian Trade.W—The great advance in Canada’s 
trading position as compared with the pre-war period may be illustrated by a com- 
parison of the trade of the leading commercial countries of the world for the calendar 
years 1913 and 1922. As regards exports, in 1913, Canada occupied tenth place 
among the countries of the world; by 1922 she had climbed to fifth place, surpassed 
only by the four great industrial nations, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France and Germany. ‘The figures follow :— 


Calendar Year 1913. Calendar Year 1922. 
Countries. $ Countries. $ 
Uniteds Kine dom.as-ni.c oem doce DF 65682540000) UI bOO MO UALeSmemeeeeats aakea eee 3,765, 192,000 
Wnited (Statesiwatcncnseeeeti desert 2,448, 284,000 | United Kingdom.................. 3, 278, 259, 000 
Germany sence chia eee cone PAZ OC TADOO ME PANGO™ sco orth oa oe eae 1,713, 285,000 
HPanconenete tio Sys eae SCPE eNO GkadenenneocnasobGoudeabouagn és one 944,859,000 
ae Nother ands wort, cnn se yeeros 1930 p68 000) | Canadateen avian tae eee ae 884,363, 000 
Bribishiingiacdesn. onset aera ote 9474000) ME Tibrs hein Giaccsettese ee ae eee 821,940,000 
Boleiumsere ee cect ota ape aeons 700, 475-000) | ananaie vset eon etree meee ae 777,561,000 
BN Irie ogi iain pe aC a Bt Dl Re AS47462 000! | -AUSULAliavy eae cnee tice neni 548,894,000 
ATT CNtING where rece ince re ees AG5 582.000; Netherlandswos vast nae ncetar eee 477, 623,000 
Canad arte ccm oo cock een Sele 4363218; 000s belo tin ae nek sie ate tee ee eee 471, 436, 000 


On the other hand, among the leading importing coun‘ries of the world, Canada 
stood eighth in 1922, in the same relative position as in 1913. In the earlier year, 
“boom’’ conditions prevailed, and the country was importing capital on a great 
scale for its railway and general development. The latter year was, on the whole, 
a year of depression. 


Calendar Year 1913. Calendar Year 1922. 
Countries. : $ Countries. $ 
United Kinedom'. 2-2. ae eee Spo ool OOO muUnibecs Kane domi. cre ced aae aes 4,095, 638,000 
Gorinany Shi ae eee 2.565, 0014 0005) Unitedestatesaencensieececcse en re 3,045,809, 000 
United States ccs sane cetee 1:756;;805;000))|| rancere smunacnack octionaenscieer 1, 983, 750,000 
MAN COG siieetaare sees Theme ene ine 1620 R017,000))) Germany am acitoes side celeste cilermtee 1,475, 695,000 
INetherlands)) sen. cctsatts eee iOS S TACO OMI Behe neko Sa coh B an sar deou ae smock 897,316,000 
Beloiuia a eee ee nen eee 894,865,000 || Netherlands:....5.%.0.-.-e00 or aces 792,593,000 
tally a Sscb vento a tole ea ate ore £08;608:.000) | Ttaly:. 2. .-., een RS ear ciety arlene 765,893,000 
Canada cccc nance cee 65950645.000,|| ‘Canad asco .umrlsecc canoes 762,339,000 


1 See Report of the Department of Trade and Commerce for 1923, pp. 6-8. 
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In export trade per capita, Canada stood third in 1922 among the principal 
exporting countries, as compared with seventh in 1913. In the latter year the 
Dominion was surpassed only by New Zealand and Australia. The figures follow:— 


Calendar Year 1913. Calendar Year 1922. 

Countries. $ cts. Countries. $ cts. 
Netherlands. cs ai ys. she Pe sali ot BOILEL | News Zealand cris 2 cists cei s.cie = Miele) 153 10 
New Zealand snes fedceec es TERE G nye: CTR OU WANIStRONIAT § 2. elontonake doses tds ao: 100 96 
Ralpioni ys eas OR an table aretite 2 EPMO 2eO0s | (CAMRAGA TS Wa ckeciiee on tke. aaitte Aad ones 109 63 
Australia Briere tecteeie tm eideeleta.e Greet ctomnce AD TSaligomatzerlande yet c price deta ceacdets 87 44 
Swatzerlandi so. auetaradinin cw essa e os ORD sl emnaaniss 4 Ser kites b-ctetsis raat 76 40 
OMIA ate Pen rans ceo htt Glpo05 MAC rontiniae. seem een ade ceca. 74 55 
CANADA Nase tetra ecise «cag ats tate aeuOD | Netherlands) ti teaier ci Sane sac 69 82 
United Kingdom.............600000- 55 52 | United Kingdom............00000- 69 36 
Argentina re ect yak tesa eed Sch Hoe Giles Slory ik peak Maitre cota ae sets 63 02 
WECM ars Pisaiae onion onthe Same. d S905 ISiweden)ae-.cvieetezsies cele « vo SS teaver: : 52 31 
Gorman yen oe Ga. ely) sates Sete e ee S622, SRTANGe: sont na betcen nears Sees oe 43 70 

- OUCTEACES os Arta ari OS eOS ABR EA aOR aE 33 53 | Union of South Africa.........5.... 38 13 
Winthed Sratessis we cc.cee ots nicks dere 20223) United States a ccee crake tasters 34 39 


Current Trend Tables—Tables 12 and 13 are the great detailed tables of 
exports and imports, published, as in former years, for the last four fiscal years. In 
Tables 14, 15 and 16, the recent external trade of Canada is analyzed according to 
main classes, degree of manufacture and purpose for which commodities are used. 
Imports and customs duties collected are shown by provinces and ports of entry in 
Table 17, imports under different tariffs in Table 18, and our external trade is analyzed 
by countries in Tables 19 to 21. Values of merchandise imported from and exported 
to other countries via the United States are given'in Table 22. The historical and 
recent trend of Canadian trade with the British and foreign West Indies is covered 
in Tables 23 to 25. Tables 26 and 27 show respectively British imports and United 
States exports of food commodities, and are included for the purpose of giving our 
traders information concerning the imports of their great customer and the exports 
of their great competitor. 
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1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, 1868-1923. 
Total of 
Imports or MreRcHANDISE ENTERED Exports or MERCHANDISE. Imports 
Fiscal ror Home CoNsuMPTION. for Home 
Consumption 
Hi ~ Canadi Forei ve iitese hace 
: anadian oreign erchan- 
Dutiable. Free. Total acduaesl Braden Total dise.) 
$ $, . $ $ $ $ $ 
1868..... 43,655,696] 23,484,463) 67,090,159] 48,504,899 4,196,821] 52,701,720) 119,791,879 
1869..... 41,069,342} 22,085,599! 63,154,941) 52,400,772 3,855,801) 56,256,573) 119,411,514 
1870. 45,127,422} 21,774,652) 66,902,074] 59,048,590 6,527,622] 65,571,212) 132,473,286 
1871. 60,094,362) 24,120,026) 84,214,388) 57,630,024 9,853,244) 67,483,268] 151,697,656 
ASi2eeree 68,276,157} 36,679,210; 104,955,367) 65,831,083] 12,798,182} 78,629,265] 183,584,632 
LBKGeaen 71,198,176] 53,310,953} 124,509,129) 76,538,025 9,405,910} 85,943,935) 210,453,064 
1874. 76, 232,530 46,948,357} 123,180,887 76,741, 997 10,614, 096 87,356,093] 210,536,980 
1875.. 78,138,511] 39,270,057) 117,408,568) 69,709,823 7,137,319] 76,847,142) 194,255,710 
1876.. 60,288,297} 32,274,810} 92,518,107; 72,491,437 7,234,961} 79,726,398] 172,239,505 
1877. 60,916,770}  83,209,624| 94,126,394) 68,030,546 7,111,108} 75,141,654) 169, 268,048 
1878.2. a 59,773,039} 30,622,812} 90,395,851) 67,989,800} 11,164,878) 79,154,678} 169,550,529 
1370 55,426,836] 238,275,683) 78,702,519] 62,431,025 8,355,644] 70,786,669} 149,489,888 
1880. 54,182,967; 15,717,575) 69,900,542} 72,899,697; 13,240,006] 86,139,703] 156,040,245 
1881. 71,620,725) 18,867,604) 90,488,329] 83,944,701) 13,375,117} 97,319,818] 187,808,147 
1882. 85, 757,433 25,387,751) 111,145, 184 94, 137, 657 7,628,453] 101,766,110) 212,911,294 
1883..... 91,588,339] 30,273,157} 121,861,496] 87,702,431 9,751,773] 97,454,204} 219,315,700 
1884..... 80,010,498 25,962,480} 105,972,978 79,833, 098 9,389,106 89,222,204] 195,195,182 
1885. 73,269,618] 26,486,157} 99,755,775) 79,131,735 8,079,646] 87,211,381) 186,967,156 
1886. 70,658,819} 25,333,318} 95,992,137) 77,756,704 7,438,079] 85,194,783] 181,186,920 
1887. 78,120,679} 26,986,531] -105,107,210} 80,960,909 8,549,333] 89,510,242} 194,617,452 
1888..... 69,645, 824 31,025,804] 100,671,628). 81,382,072 8,803, 394 90,185,466} 190,857,094 
1889.. 74,475, 139 34,623,057} 109,098,196 80, 272, 456 6,938, 455 87,210,911} 196,309,107 
1890..... 77,106,286} 34,576,287} 111,682,573} 85,257,586 9,051,781] 94,309,367} 205,991,940 
1891.. 74,536,036] 36,997,918} 111,533,954) 88,671,738 8,798,631} 97,470,369} 209,004,328 
1892. .... 69, 160, 737 45,999,676) 115,160,413 99,032, 466 18,121,791) 112,154,257) 227,314,670 
1893.. 69,873,571] 45,297,259] 115,170,830] 105,488,798 8,941,856} 114,480,654} 229,601,484 
1894..... 62,779, 182 46,291,729} 109,070,911; 103,851,764 11,833,805] 115,685,569) 224,756,480 
1895..... 58, 557, 655 42,118,236} 100,675,891} 102,828,441 6,485,043) 109,313,484} 209,989,375 
1896. 67,239,759] 88,121,402} 105,361,161] 109,707,805 6,606,738] 116,314,543] 221,675,704 
1897. 66, 220, 765 40,397,062] 106,617,827) 123,632,540 10,825,163] 134,457,703) 241,075,530 
1898. 74, 625,088 51,682,074) 126,307,162) 144,548, 662 14,980,883} 159,529,545) 285,836, 707 
1899..... 89,433, 172 59,989,244) 149,422,416) 137,360,792 17,520,088] 154,880,880] 304,303, 296 
1900. 104, 346, 795 68,304,881] 172,651,676) 168,972,301 14, 265,254) 183,237,555) 355,889, 231 
1901. 105,969,756) 71,961,163) 177,930,919} 177,431,386]  17,077,757| 194,509,143} 372,440,062 
1902. 118, 657,496 78,080,308} 196,737,804) 196,019, 763 13,951,101] 209,970,864] 406,708,668 
1908. 136, 796, 065 88,298,744) 225,094,809} 214,401,674 10,828,087] 225,229,761) 450,324,570 
1904, 148, 909,576 94,999,839] 243,909,415} 198,414, 439 12,641,239] 211,055,678) 454,965,093 
1905. 150,928,787} 101,035,427) 251,964,214) 190,854,946 10,617,115} 201,472,061] 453,436,275 
1906. 173,046,109] 110,694,171 283, 740,280] 235,483,956] 11,173,846] 246,657,802) 530,398,082 
1907? 152,065,529 98,160,306) 250,225,835} 180,545,306 11,541,927} 192,087,233] 442,313,068 
1908..... 218,160,047) 184,380,832) 352,540,879] 246,960,968] 16,407,984) 263,368,952] 615,909,831 
1909. 175,014,160] 113,580,036) 288,594,196) 242,603,584 17,318, 782] 259,922,366! 548,516,562 
1910 227, 264,346] 143,053,853} 370,318,199) 279,247,551 19,516,442 298,763, 993| 669, 082, 192 
1911, 282,723,812) 170,009,791) 452,724,603) 274,316,553} 15,683,657] 290,000,210) 742,724,813 
1912 335,304,060} 187,100,615) 522,404,675] 290, 223,857 17,492, 294| 307,716,151} 830,120,826 
1913 441,606,885) 229,600,349} 671,207,234] 355,754,600} 21,313,755) 377,068,355]1,048, 275,589 - 
1914, 410,258,744) 208,935,254) 619,193,998} 431,588,439 23,848,785} 455,437, 224/1,074, 631, 222 
1915. 279,792,195} 176,163,713] 455,955,908] 409,418,836] 52,028,673} 461,442,509! 917,398,417 
1916..... 289,366,527) 218,834,607) 508,201,134] 741,610,638) 387,689,482) 779,300,070)1, 287,501, 204 
1917 461,733,609] 384,717,269] 846,450,878)1, 151,375,768]  27,835,332}1, 179, 211, 100}2, 025, 661,978 
1918. 03 542,341,522) 421,191,056] 963,532,578)1,540,027,788) 46, 142,004/1, 586, 169, 792|2,549, 702,370 
1919..... 526,494,658] 393,217,047] 919,711, 705)/1, 216,443,806]  52,321,479/1, 268, 765, 285}2, 188, 476, 990 
1920 693,655,165} 370,872, 958]1, 064,528, 123/1, 239,492,098] 47,166, 611/1, 286, 658, 709]2,351, 186,832 
1921 847,561,406) 392,597,476]1, 240, 158,882]1, 189,163,701] 21,264, 418}1, 210, 428, 119]2, 450,587,001 
1922 495,626,323} 252,178,009] 747,804,332} 740,240,680) 13,686,329] 753,927,009|1,501, 731,341 
19233....| 537,214,581] 265,250,462] 802,465,043] 931,451,443)  18,844.394| 945, 295,837|1, 747, 760,880 


1 Including exports to the United States estimated ‘‘short” in the years 1863-1900. * Nine months. 
’The figures of imports and exports for the year 1923 are subject to revision. 
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AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA 1901-1923. 
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Norz.—Figures at the sides of the chart are in millions of dollars, Each vertical line 
represents one year from 1901 to 1923, and each horizontal line represents $50,000,000 
from zero to $2,550,000,000. 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per capita of Exports, Imports and Total 


Trade, 1868-1923. 
Percent- 
Excess of | Excess of | age Rate 
Imports | Exports of jof Exports VALUE PER CAPITA OF— 
a bs eee er ees : cee 
isca or roduce anadian] yQ;; 
Year. Consump- over Produce oe 
tion over Imports to P : 
Exports of entered Imports Exports Total 
Canadian for Con- entered Canadian| Imports. ay ° a, 
Produce. | sumption. | for Con- Produce. gee 
sumption. 
$ $ .C. $ cts ets. $ cts 
TSGS sence ys donee eo 18,585,260 72-30 | 3,372,000 14-38 19-90 34-28 
TSB OR ER OTe easels vauceielns 10,754,169 - 82-97 | 3,413,000 15-35 18-50 33-85 
ES20: ens he Soseverrsssiace 7,858, 484 - . 89-34 | 38,454,000 17-09 19-37 35-46 
LST coasters cain oe hess 26,584,364 = 68-43 | 8,518,000 16-38 23-94 40-32 
Shy Re ee ..-| 89,124,284 - 62-72 3,611,000 18-23 29-06 47-29 
US Soe ctve y core sie oateoere 47,971,104 - 61-47 | 3,668,000 20-87 33-94 54-81 
TST 4 te Baler, We 5 She. tist oles 46,439,890 - 62°30 | 38,825,000 20-06 32-20 52-26 
ESTO Naess iaa nad eiecee = 47,698,745 - 59-37 | 3,887,000 17-93 30-21 48-14 
ICVGES Se eee BECO aero 20,021,670 - 78-36 | 3,949,000 18-36 23-43 41-79 
SVU bot Seles POM Ea PT 26,095, 848 - 72-28 | 4,013,000 16-97 23-45 40-42 
RST Seem Me ccs Monnet bos 22,406,051 - 75-21 | 4,079,000 16-67 22-16 38-83 
TYAS CORR perae Seer eee 16,271,494 - 79-32 | 4,146,000 15-06 18-98 34-04 
DB Bile metre ttre aire -—| 2,999,155 104-29 | 4,215,000 17-29 16-58 33-87 
ABO eemaaiies Norton ea eae 6,543 ,628 - 92-77 | 4,337,000 19-36 20-86 40-22 
So ae meee atte cre. char srclthajote 17,007,527 - 84-70 4,384 ,000 21-47 25-35 46-82 
PSS omencees since g ease 34,159,065 - 71,97 | 4,483,000 19-78 27-49 47-27 
TSB4RE Ko Soils anadae as 26,139,880 - 75:33 | 4,485,000 17-80 23-63 41-48 
SR Geetateiscia castes aa 20,624,040 - 79-33 | 4,539,000 17-43 21-98 39-41 
GS Demeuchns cr sraicteuteciteaetes 18,235,433 - 81-00 4,589,000 16-94 20-92 37-86 
TRO a. sre chee caters 24,146,301 = 77-03 4,638 ,000 17-46 22-66 40-12 
POSS wataescrdecetasnels 19,289,556 = 80-84 | 4,688,000 17-36 21-47 38-83 
TSB O re toe Ui cvatalo eeu shcre)e 28,825,740 = 73-58 4,740,000 16-94 23°02 39-96 
LBOO WS ees cre ctesorenva states 26,424,987 ~ 76:34 | 4,793,000 17-79 23-30 41-09 
PS OU brn tare dam clasts anes 22,862,216 a 79-50 4,844,000 18-31 23-02 41-33 
CA coca ean Bie aaa 16,127,947 - 86-00 | 4,889,000 20-26 23-55 43-81 
EROS rete aarsweress-svclshe 9,682,032 - 91-59 | 4,936,000 21-37 23-33 44-70 
PS Ofer eas ieioia, csterelans dieters 5,219, 147 - 95-21 | 4,984,000 20-84 21-88 42-72 
EU Nee a eee - 2,152,550 102-14 5,034,000 20-43 20-00 40-43 
ABMs e's sistuceie'ave eretiys - 4,346,644 104-13 5,086 ,000 21-57 20-72 42-29 
BU Tena cae aya Nero toe - | 17,014,713 115-96 | 5,142,000 24-04 20-73 44.77 
BOS Cra ttcretsca's cto erat rerane die —‘} 18,241,500 114-44 5,199,000 27-80 24-29 52-09 
SUD Pree sees cele shen iayerts 12,061,624 - 91-97 5,259 ,000 26-12 28-41 54-53 
PUD Ohemaractrere Sets tartare aise 3,679,375 - 97-95 | 5,322,000 31-75 32-44 64-19 
LUO Uitte cs 2 he iabtndalsc 499 ,533 - 99-85 5,403 ,000 32-84 33-13 65-97 
RODD Sectensinloslectas telens 718,041 - 99-77 5,532,000 35-43 35-56 70-99 
NGOS re Res stele cc talerat tomers? 10,698,135 - 95,37 | 5,673,000 37-79 39-68 77-47 
ADOD Nese ss dasthacaes 45,494,976 - 81-45 | 5,825,000 34-06 41-87 75-93 
IGT ee een See Grate 61,109,268 - 75-85 | 5,992,000 31-85 42-05 73-90 
MOOG? Soe ore sa's trace latote ciaias 48 , 256,324 = 83-13 6,171,000 38-16 45-98 84-14 
POO Pear Aele.s scare deen ere 69,680,529 - 72-29 6,302,000 28-65 39°70 68-35 
TS rec alot «: Msi <: Baste ae 105,579,911 = 70-18 6,491,000 38-05 54:31 92-36 
TOD Orewa: svesvee cic waite 45,990,612 - 84-17 6,695,090 36-24 43-10 79-34 
LOT OS sac eictaievaiedivccreesess 91,070,648 - 75°51 6,917,000 40:37 53-54 93-91 
AOL ooriaisiercereieesiee 178,408 ,050 - 60-72 7,206,643 38-06 62-82 100-88 
Det at cchsiatets. Aieceioes see 232,180,818 - 55-66 7,365,205 39-40 70-93 110-33 
MOUS Mire ks seis soe olen: 315,452,634 = 53-09 7,527,208 47-26 89-17 136-438 
DE FW Sach oteleicaraeee 187,605,559 = 69-78 7,692,832 56-10 80-49 136-59 
MOL Oe So casscsiepetatale wlavsie eisitie 46,537,072 = 89-89 7,862,078 52-07 57-99 110-06 
RONG ree ries ae. ots tenes — |233,409,504 146,03 | 8,035,584 92-29 63-24 155-53 
DA Wiseie chara facive savetel cet — |3804,924,890 136-20 8,180, 160 140-75 103-48 244-23 
COV th dimer tie Bis ere rescurs ee — |576,495,210 159-99 8 328 ,382 184,91 115-69 300-60 
1 oe APi RCO Go Cero aene - |296, 732,101 132,73 8,478,546 143 ,47 108,48 251 95 
ADEA ON pclae — |174,963,975 116-43 | 8,631,475 143-60 123-33 266-98 
ILE Bie fate c pre-cronale, frincte 29,730, 763 2 = 97-603) 8,788,483 135:31 141-11 276-42 
Bae VSO ets 20.5 e\s'ceivlalas otats = 6,122,6772 100-823] 8,966,834 82-55 83-39 165-94 
BD oA tect ctpipleitra chara a hcsvores — |142,830,7942 117-803} 9,146,456 101-84 87-73 189-57 


1Nine months. 


2}xcess of imports for home consumption over total exports, or of total exports over imports for home 
consumption. These amounts represent the true balance of trade, since for the last two years goods shown 
as foreign exports have previously been entered as imported for home consumption. 
3Percentage of total exports to imports for home consumption. 
‘The figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 
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3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, 1868-1918. 


: 


Fiscal Year. Laney 


$ 


SOS: Satetaetelstis ameter setinlet-taiser> 4,895,147 
NS GO cyeyes ateiclare ate esta) tetsit tego) nbed ser 4,247,229 
HVE: cundgobadsookesoder cose: 4,335,529 


2,733 ,094 
2,753 , 749 
3,005,465 
4,223,282 
2,210,089 
2,220,111 
2,174,089 

803,726 
1,639,089 
1,881,807 


1,123,275 
1,503,743 
1,275,523 
2,207,666 
2,954,244 
3,610,557 

532,218 
2,175,472 

575,251 
1,083,011 


HOO TOMO SN eyetecien cee erect 7,029,047 
1908 


9,226,715 
25,077,515 

4,309,811 
14,498,451 
131,483 , 396 
33,876, 227 
26,986,548 
11,290,341 


Canadian. 


$ 


4,866,168 
4,918,208 
8,002,278 


6,690,350 
4 7010 ,398 
3,845,987 
1,995,835 
1,039,837 
1,240,037 


1 FL Ft A Ts et fred HADI G1} 


129,828 
306,447 
309,459 
310,006 
256,571 
207,532 
327,298 
1,045 , 723 
1,101,245 
1,670,068 


[Rad Sal tag Heo Feet Pt J aT fe | 


1,219 
667 

315 
86,087 
290,281 


Exports. 


Foreign. 


733, 739 
168 ,989 
704,586 
1,771,755 


971,005 
371,093 
631,600 
2,184,292 
2,026,980 
56,531 
5,569 
17,534 
1,978,256 
2,439 , 782 


817,599 
1,502,671 
3,824,239 
1,529,374 
4,068,748 
4,491,777 
3,165,252 
3,577,415 
2,914,780 
6,987,100 


1,978,489 
1,669,422 
619,963 
2,465,557 
1,844,811 
9,928 828 
13,189,964 
16,637, 654 
1,589,791 
2,594,536 


7,196,155 
7,601,099 
16,163,702 
23,559 , 485 
29,365,701 
103,572,117 
196,460,961 
3,201,122 


Total. 


$ 


4,866,168 
4/218, 208 
8,002,278 


6,690,350 
4,010,398 
3, 845 , 987 
1,995,835 
1,039, 837 
1,240,037 

733 , 739 

168 ,989 

704,586 
1,771,755 


971,005 
371,093 
631,600 
2,184,292 
2,026,980 
56,531 
5,569 
17,534 
1,978,256 
2,439,782 


946 ,927 
1,809,118 
4,133,698 
1,839 ,380 
4,235,319 
4,699,309 
3,492,550 
4,623,138 
4,016 ,025 
8,657,168 


1,978,489 
1,669,422 
619,963 
2,465,557 
1,844,811 
9,928,828 
13,189,964 
16,637,654 
1,589,793 
2,594,536 


7,196, 155 
7,601,099 
16, 163, 702 
23/560, 704 
29,366,368 
103,572,432 
196,547,048 
3,491,403 


Total Im- 
ports and 
Exports of 
Coin and 
Bullion, 


$ 


9,761,315 
8,465,437 
12/337, 807 


9,423,444 
6,764,147 
6,851,452 
6,219,117 
3,249,926 
3,460,148 
2,907,828 
Pn OE2, TAS: 
2,343,675 
3,653,562 


2,094,280 
1,874,836 
1,907,123 
4'391,958 
4'981,224 
3,667,088 

537,787 
2,193,006 
2.553.507 
3,522,793 


2,758 ,097 
3,627,648 
10,667,898 
5,862,452 
8,901,939 
9,925,628 
8,168,744 
9,013 ,982 
8,645, 202 
16,809, 808 


5, 285,558 
7,723,218 
9,315,670 
10,020,474 
11,806,151 
16,549 355 
20,219,011 
22,525,391 
11,201,554 
8,109,353 


16 ,422, 870 
32,678,614 
20,473,513 
38,059, 155 
160,349,764 
137,448,659 
223,533,596 
14,781,744 


Nore.—Information as to imports and exports of coin and bullion in the fiscal years 1919 to 1923 is not 
available for publication. Up to 1919 ‘‘Silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, 
unmanufactured,’’ was included in ‘‘coin and bullion,’’ but since that time it is regarded as ‘‘merchan- 
dise.’’ The figures from 1899 of the above table have been revised in accordance with the new 


arrangement. 
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4.—Duties collected on Exports, 1868-1892, and on Imports for Home Consumption 


1868-1923. _ 
Duties Duties Duties Duties 
Fiscal Year. collected | collected Piscalavienr collected collected 
on on on on 
Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. 
$ $ $ $ 
Le Tecigaca: SaaS CR Q ae entoets 17,986 SSSOURASGs PISS Meee heme ef ass 8,141 18,492,645 
TS GO Mee tee cte) davenGls dorehiersie 14,408 By 204 OO Te IP LOS te rokoters orerera srarerdhc ste 8,810 21,700,028 
SO ecree ee oe star crsetaie elec 37,912 OVALS; OAS MW LSSoN ra ccte overt tieven sicher 9,756 23, 162,553 
TEI Ce chepaaD Sa cee Gon ene 36,066 TS SO DOO a WLSSS: ot. arcpersiotetarereatet-1ots 8,515 20,156,448 
SF penrecetts core estates vol Siis.+ 24,809 1302056845 | I88D%. 7 aialets siosersi act deine 12,305 19, 121, 254 
CYB eee enor AA ae Sree 20, 152 12) G07. 87S, ASCG). tactea sw ss aoe teas 20,726 19,427,398 
US CAr eit sissies 270. ofa5)>.a1ele'=. sieiele 14,565 TAF AO OLS il eA SS Ue e.y, reystsera ore oiaetaars as 31,397 22,438,309 
ESRD Mee cine As teckel avs sioke!s« 7, 243 1D; OOH, LOOM eS OOt cleo ete aide ce. ateicte 21,772 22,187,869 
SES AG ieetec ste fasinrorrayafesshe Masiateata ss 4,500 125.8285 G14) |e1889% BM onn7 2 noes 42,207 23,742,317 
AS eeMemre: 95 ie A odemieiekes. + 4,103 12,5445 348i) 189002. acces ain ets a 93, 674 23,921, 234 
be Whe dend eG RTC ee OAR ORE 4,161 LO MOL DO as REBOT . seaveccjaieisreire se wraps ore 64,803 23,416, 266 
DSO rete Seite stele a3 hier sass 4,272 LQ ORD) 2G BODE oreo taacreteloss Sia sats ova 108 20,550,474 
POS OMe eGR ns Sie asthe oyatetoretsy re 8,896 14, 129, 953 
Duties Duties Duties 
Fiscal Year. collected Fiscal Year. collected Fiscal Year. collected 
on on on 
Imports. Imports Imports. 
$ $ $ 
1 UE bon SenGDEOOCS PASAT AGO RAR. 6 Gacennoase Si ULO BOSH 19 Loe tarey steer class 115, 063, 688 
TS OL sche eisis's«, sees 19,879,822), 1904.............- 40,954,349 |) 1914.............. 107, 180,578 
HSU can DE OROHE DAASSie 2090 G0 Dt eee etree 42,,024,340)|| 1915.....5.0:.0600> 79,205,910! 
TBO Gre orien soars sess ZOS2TO OSM. L90G rs aye aterarstatatomiers AG GU, JOE | 1916 tome cic cto sie: 103,940, 101! 
PSO retrain 2 nies 19,891,997 || 1907 (Qmonths)...| 40,290,172) 1917.............. 147,631,455! 
TBOB eerste cere PPR MOT (kets || PME ier oooracango07 Sirs AVC Sais) GeAsoqes a00c0 161,595, 6291 
PRO? oct eave stuns Bos e29 I LOVE sects sic 48,059,792 || 1919.............. 158,046,334! 
DOUG ers tcedscyare sistas? ZOSSOr LOM LO Oat ter cee G15 0246 2E9 NN LO20 siecle elo oiejn.e1<i- 187,524, 182! 
ROOM Gea teas cee = 297106, OB 0iI) LOU yak, <2 orieislerate Dp OL OSH tier LO 2 ete c)nrers lata, =veieha 179, 667, 683! 
UR EAGR AS PAA Soin $2,425,682)! 1912. 2. os cence es SOMO NO SM || ev1O 22 pak otaipcetetele crete 3 121,487,394! 
IPE Reh rnte honeo a 133, 791,370! 


1 Includes war tax. 


Nore.—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to other Countries 
of Merchandise, the Produce of Canada, 1868-1923. 


Exports to 
United 
Kingdom. 


Fiscal Year. 


$ 


17,905,808 
20,486,389 
22,512,991 


21,733,556 
25, 223, 785 
31,402, 234 
35, 769, 190 
34,199, 134 
34,379,005 
35,491,671 
35,861, 110 
29,393,424 
35, 208,031 


42,637, 219 
39,816,813 
39,538, 067 
37,410,870 
36,479,051 
36, 694, 263 
88,714,331 
33,648, 284 


41,499, 149 


43, 243, 784 
54,949,055 
58,409, 606 
60,878,056 
57,903,564 
62,717,941 
69,533,852 
93,065,019 
85, 113,681 
96,562,875 


92,857,525 
100,347,345 
125,199, 980 
110,120,892 

97,114,867 
127, 456, 465 

98,691, 186 
126, 194,124 
126,384, 724 
139,482,945 


132, 156, 924 
147, 240,413 
170, 161,993 
215, 253, 969 
186, 668,554 
451,852,399 
742, 147,537 
845, 480, 069 
540,750,977 
489, 152,637 


312,844,871 
299,361, 675 
379, 067,445 


1 Nine months. 


33,504, 281 


Per cent Can. 
Exports to 
U.K. to total 
Can. exports. 
(Mdse.) 


s 
8S 6 
oO 


38: 


or 
oo 
MOTO RODND CR eENREOMNPOW HPO NMWWOPROGD NNWONDR OR WOO WRN PR ODOWNT He 


Per cent Can. 


Total 
Exports to Exports to Exports to 
United || U.S. to total | Other ee 
tates. an. exports. ountries. 
(Mdse.) Produce. 
$ p.c $ $ 
25,349, 568 52-3 5, 249,523 48,504,899 
26,717, 656 51-0 5,196,727 52,400,772 
30,361,328 51-4 6,169,271 59,043,590 
29, 164,358 50:6 6, 732,110 57,630,024 
32,871,496 49-9 7,735,802 65,831,083 
86,714, 144 48-0 8,421, 647 76,538, 025 
83, 195,805 43-3 7,777,002 76, 741,997 
27,902,748 40-0 7,607,941 69, 709,823 
80,080, 738 41-5 8,031,694 72,491,437 
24,326,332 35-8 8, 212,543 68, 030,546 
24,381,009 35-9 7,747,681 67,989,800 
25,491,356 40-8 7,546, 245 62,431,025 
29,566, 211 40-6 8, 125, 455 72,899, 697 
34,038,431 40-5 7,269,051 83,944, 701 
45,782,584 48-6 8,538, 260 94,137,657 
39,513, 225 45-1 8,651, 139 87,702,431 
34,332,641 43-0 8,089, 587 79,833,098 
35,566,810 44.9 7,085,874 79,131,735 
34, 284,490 44-] 6,777,951 77,756, 704 
85, 269,922 43-6 6,976, 656 80,960, 909 
40,407,483 ||’ 49-6 7,326,305 81,382,072 
39,519,940 49-2 7, 248, 235 80, 272,456 
36, 213, 279 42-5 7,545,158 85, 257,586 
87, 743,430 42-6 7,684,524 88,671, 738 
34, 666,070 35:0 9,417,341 99,032,466 
37, 296, 110 35-4 9,783,082 105,488, 798 
32,562,509 31-4 10,411, 199 103,851, 764 
35, 603,863 34-6 9,321,014 102,828,441 
37, 789,481 34-4 9, 200,383 109, 707,805 
43,664, 187 35-3 10, 434,501 123, 632,540 
88,989,525 27-0 12,494, 118 144, 548, 662 
39,326,485 29-0 12,920,626 137,360, 792 
57, 996, 488 34-2 14, 412, 988 168,972,301 
67,983,673 38-3 16,590, 188 177, 431, 886 
66, 567, 784 34-0 20, 104,634 196,019, 763 
67, 766, 367 31-6 21,435,327 214,401, 674 
66,856,885 33-7 21,436, 662 198,414, 439 
70,426, 765 36-9 23,313,314 190,854,946 
83, 546, 306 35-5 24,481, 185 235,483, 956 
62, 180, 439 34-4 19,673, 681 180,545,306 
90,814,871 36-8 29,951,973 246, 960, 968 
85,334,806 35-2 30,884,054 242,603,584 
104,199,675 37-3 35, 564,931 279, 247,551 
104,115,823 38-0 38,043,806 274,316,553 
102,041, 222 35-2 40,942, 222 290, 223,857 
139, 725,953 39-3 45,866, 744 355, 754, 600 
163,372,825 37-9 52,961,645 431,588,439 
173,320,216 42-3 49, 430,066 409,418,836 
201,106, 488 27-1 88,651,751 741,610, 638 
280,616,330 24-4 128,611,901 | 1,151,375, 768 
417, 233, 287 27-0 277,314,432 | 1,540,027, 788 
454,873,170 37-4 220,819,659 | 1,216, 443,806 
464,028, 183 387-4 286,311,278 | 1,239,492,098 
542,322,967 45-6 333,995,863 | 1,189,163, 701 
292,588, 643 ane 148, 290,362 740, 240, 680 
9-6 


369, 080, 218 


2 Figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 


183,303, 780 


931,451,443 
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$.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from other 
Countries of Merchandise entered for Home Consumption, 1868-1923. > 


Per cent Per cent Total 

Imports from|Imports from|Imports from/Imports from|Imports from I ots fi 
Fiscal Year. United - |U.K.to Total] United |U-.S. to Total Other rior AOE 

Kingdom. Imports. States. Imports. Countries. | cute 
(mdse.) (mdse.) consumption, 

$ p.c $ p.c $ $ 

37,617,325 56-1 22,660,132 33-8 6,812,702 67,090,159 
35,496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6,160,797 63,154,941 
37,537,095 : 56-1 21,697,237 32-4 7,667,742 66 ,902, 074 
48 498,202 57-6 27,185,586 32°3 8,530,600 84 ,214 ,388 
62,209,254 59-7 33,741,995 32-1 9,004,118 104,955, 367 
67,996,945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323 ,074 124 509,129 
61,424,407 49-9 51,706,906 42-0 10,049,574 123 , 180,887 
60,009 , 084 51-1 48 ,930,358 41-7 8,469, 126 117,408,568 
40,479,253 43-8 44,099,880 47-7 7,933 ,974 92,513,107 
39,331,621 41:8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418,765 94,126,394 
37,252,769 41-2 48,002,875 53-1 5,140,207 90,395,851 
80,967,778 39-3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564,435 78,702,519 
33,, 764,439 48-3 28,193 , 783 40:3 7,942,320 69 ,900, 542 
42,885,142 47-4 36,338,701 40-6 11,264,486 90,488 ,329 
50,356,268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13, 735 , 981 111,145,184 
51,679 ,762 42-4 55, 147,248 45-3 15,034,491 121,861,496 
SSG eyoniete ecners 41,925,121 39-6 49 785 ,888 47-0 14, 261,969 105 ,972,978 
AGRON a levers te. 40,031,448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14,147,817 99,755,775 
ASSO aie oe cite 39,033,006 40-7 42,818,651 44-6 14,140,480 95 ,992, 137 
ESS TAG Ls c. crraierecess 44 741,350 42-6 44 795 ,908 42-6 15,569,952 105 ,107, 210 
ESBS Cratercteras Witines 39, 167,644 38-9 46 440,296 46-1 15,063,688 100,671,628 
BESO aon ar seers 42,251,189 38-7 50,029,419 45-9 16,817,588 109 ,098, 196 
A SOUS: eee ne elect 43,277,009 38-8 51,365,661 46-0 17,039 ,908 111,682,573 
42,018,943 37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 111,533 , 954 
41,063,711 35° 7 51,742,132 44.9 22,354,570 115,160,418 
42,529 ,340 36-9 52,339,796 45-4 20,301,694 115,170,830 
87,035 ,963 34-0 50,746, 091 46-5 21,288,857 109,070,911 
31,059,332 30°9 50,179 ,004 49-8 19 437,555 100,675,891 
32,824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19,007,266 105,361,161 
29,401,188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20,193 ,297 106,617,827 
32,043 461 25-4 74,824,923 59-2 19,438,778 126,307,162 
36 , 966,552 24-7 88,506,881 59-2 23 , 948,983 149 422,416 
44,280,041 25-7 102,224,917 3 59-2 26,146,718 172,651,676 
42,820,334 24-1} 107,377,906 60:3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
49 022,726 25-0 115,001,533 58-4 82,713 ,545 196 , 737, 804 
58 ,793 ,038 26-2 129,071,197 57:3 37, 230,574 225,094, 809 
61,724, 893 25-3 | 148,329,697 58-7 38, 854 ,825 243,909,415 
60,342,704 24-0 152,778,576 60-6 38 , 842 ,934 251,964,214 
69, 183 ,915 24-4 168 , 256 ,452 - 69-6 45 299,913 283 , 740,280 
64,415,756 25-8 | 149,085,577 59-5 36,724,502 250, 225,835 
NOUR sc ciieate ovis 94,417,320 26-8 205,309,803 58-2 52,813, 756 352,540,879 
TSAO re erie 70,682,600 24-5 | 170,432,360 59-0 47,479,236 288,594,196 
AQLO IES een ctine 95,337,058 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 370,318, 199 
BOUT leet Ber teeta: 109 , 934, 753 24-3 | 275,824,265 60-8 66 ,965 ,585 452,724,603 
1 EEK EN cee art eae 116,906,360 22-4 | 331,384,657 63-4 74,113,658 522,404,675 
TOS: Mem che acter: 138, 742,464 20-7 436,887,315 65:0 95,577,275 671,207, 234 
TUT ee es ete ad 132,070,406 21-4 | 396,302,138 64-0 90,821,454 619,193,998 
CR ee ae oe ea 90,157,204 19-8 | 297,142,059 65-2 68,656 , 645 455,955 ,908 
AOALG A Meese coca 77,404,361 15-2 | 370,880,549 73-0 59,916,224 508,201,134 
Ly lee ee 107,096, 735 12-7 | 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846 450,878 
2 (0 US 3 eee betes 81,324,283 8-4 792,894 ,957 82:3 89,313 ,338 968 532,578 
MOND Or cictealieiee 73,035,118 8-0 750,203 ,024 81-6 96,473,563 919,711,705 
VOTES Seeing a oon 126,362,631 11-9 | 801,097,318 75-3 | 187,068,174 | 1,064,528,123 
BOUT Se dap stasis 213,973,562 17-3 | 856,176,820 69:0 | 170,008,500 | 1,240,158, 882 
BODO i ietstsis, » euros 117,135,343 15-7 515,958,196 69-0 114,710,793 747,804,332 
MDZRA Fa lecoieie onto. 2 141, 287,671 17-6 540,917,432 67-4 120, 259 , 940 802,465, 048 


1Nine months. 2Figures for 1923 are subject to revision. 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States, 
respectively, to totals of dutiable and free in the 23 fiscal years 1901-1923. 


Unitep Kin@pom. 


UNITED. STATES, 


Fiscal Year. Dutiable} Free petee © | Dutiable 
to total | to total a ite to total 
dutiable. free. imports. dutiable. 

p.c. .c. Cy p.c. 
UGOT 5 2 recta cie ere stabarnd Ned coe racine tistics 29-92 15-50 24-10 50-58 
NQODS Bes Mtoe eiegitiaets cd abnes. octane. ole ares sehages 29-54 17-94 24-95 50-72 
1908 Ae techy alee Ooie dew iomieeiteie chore eee ine 30-85 18-84 26-15 50-10 
TOOA Se raie. ce Seco an yee taee aide Sto aig so stars 30-18 17-73 25-34 52-07 
NOOS Gas Uae sisvah e eottecaevtethts Gee She Meieasts sake 29-88 15-14 23-98 52-21 
LO OGM aiacis::cf Me eee em un ehais mtr Beats oie tecere 80°40 15-03 24-42 51-74 
TC VARC i caos oh Hak) ROR Oe cls ADO ole once 32-05 16-04 25-79 51-98 
LO a ache Paces flies Otc: Aectcue FTE OLLI ceo RST 32-64 17-35 26-83 50-59 
OG GS oF stcerorc sae stat Mavens attre mes cus Siete seit ere 29-84 16-31 24-52 51-76 
MOG (ieee Fst See cheno eee ite Ra eRe ede 31-60 16-49 25-78 52-29 
HOM soe cht gundsccde trek ona Mae ted eee: caved upelvovocee ie 29-82 15-05 24-34 54-14 
FO Oar, Mek a hae, aotebe alenetnuaee Sue eho iratae thet sca - 26-69 14-72 22-42 58-72 
THOU Le Set) SA ARMS ibe enti tee aes RRR 24-47 13-43 20-71 62-57 
OH A ae anny RE oe tine Foes Cio etoicca tae eee 24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 
ROTI eh ee RPT RSED AAV GROIN ir Neto er et 24-31 12-61 19-79 60-27 
TGIUGE teh Ie 8 arabe tonciods tetceen ctl tayane et Eat cae 17-97 11-63 15-24 68-93 
1 KS) Ries Stes COMORES Sioscaes rent ao BAER hatch, Gene 16-35 8-24 12-67 71-91 
DOG risyelentaituca the rele ta sieve anal REL mis pakekeens 10:70 5-54 8-45 79-16 
tO Le a A OC AA Tome CONE apes eee 9-50 5-90 7:97 79-10 
TORO tticree.hvctobce state scthel a abayeteccte ecares AA 13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 
OD ee eye tiem else ah eee oee eee 20-07 iWin 4 17-25 64-19 
1b) ae A SESE ah, es & ART Re TC RARE ETT 19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 
LOS ie dters SM cine ete ae toe fone aad late one 21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 


Nore.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pages 403-4. 


Dutiable 

Free 
to total ang aig 

free. pee 

imports. 
p.c. p.c. 
74:66 60-30 
70-11 58-40 
68-46 57-29 
69-14 58-71 
73°13 60-58 
71-90 59-59 
71-28 59-50 
70-51 58-16 
70-20 59-00 
69-22 58-81 
72-05 60-84 
71-74 63°37 
69-78 65-03 
70-16 63-96 
72-85 65-13 
78-29 72-95 
86-59 78-57 
86-29 82-27 
84-74 81-50: 
81-26 75-25. 
79-51 69-04 
80-88 69-02 
78-66 67-41 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty collected on Imports from United Kingdom, 


Year. 


United States, and all Countries in the 56 fiscal years 1868-1923. 


United United All United | United All 
Kingdom. States. Countries. Kingdom. States. Countries. 
Average ad valorem rate of duty on < Average ad valorem rate of duty on 

ear. 
mo ioe a ree ta hes PAY bop as es me nue 
Im- aul Tat Re Sine oe! Im- mere ore Te tas ae 
ports. ports. ports. Boris. ports. ports: ports. Pees: ports. ports. ports. ports. 
PCa} Dich 1 Pia th DxCs ||| P-c.aD-cs prc. | Dic.c | epres lep-c. Gewese. 

- - - — |- 20-2} 18-1) 1896....... 30-2] 22-4) 26-7) 14-5] 30-0) 19-2 
16-9} 15-5) 20-1 Teal 20s2ih loon SUSO ater cnds 380-7} 21-1) 26-7) 14-3) 30-0} 18-7 
16-8 3:4) 19-5 7-8} 20-9} 14-1) 1898....... 29-5| 20-8) 26-1] 18-3) 29-7) 17-5 
16-4| 13-5) 16-3 8-4; 19-6} 14-0) 1899....... 26-6] 19-8) 26-3) 13-2] 28-8) 17-2 
16-4} 12-7) 18-0 dle eh O ss esl ay OOO Ree 25-6} 18-2) 25-0) 13-2) 27-7) 16-7 
15-6} 10-9} 17-7 6-5; 18-3] 10-4!) 1901....... 24-7) 18-3) 24-8) 12-4] 27-5] 16-4 
16-5} 12-8) 17-4 Well AL8sO1 we GOR ee a 24-0) 17-2) 25-2) 13-2) 27-3) 16-5 
18:1] 14-8} 17-3 9) 196) 13" 4i) 1908. 20... 23-3] 16-7} 24-9) 13-3] 27-1] 16-5 
18-8) 15-0} 19-2} . 9-8] 21-3] 13-9] 1904....... 24-1) 17-6} 25-2) 18-6) 27-5) 16-8 
19-4} 16-2) 18-7 7:9] 20-6 3*3]/1905....'... 24-8] 18-5) 26-1) 13-5) 27-8) 16-7 
20-1) 17-3) 20-4 9-4) 21-4) 14-2}} 1906....... 24-6} 18-7) 24-8] 13-1; 27-0] 16-4 
20-5} 18-0) 28-2} 18-1) 23-3) 16-4|) 1907 (9 m.)} 24-3] 18-4] 24-2) 12-8) 26-5) 16-1 
24-0} 20-0] 23-1) 16-0} 26-1) 20-2)} 1908....... 24-2) 18-3) 24-6] 13-2) 26-7) 16-5 
24-5] 20-5] 22-0) 15-5) 25-8] 20-4) 1909....... 25-8} 19-0} 24-9) 18-2} 27-5) 16-7 
24-1) 19-9) 21-5) 15-0) 25-3} 19-5). 1910....... 25-1; 18-9} 24-8) 18-5) 26-8} 16-5 
24-3) 19-2) 21-1) 14-8} 25-3) 19-0) 1911....... 24-6) 18-9] 24-7} 18-7} 25-9} 16-2 
24-4; 19-1] 20-7] 14-9] 25-2) 19-0) 1912....... 25:0} 19-1) 25-0) 14-8] 26-4] 16-8 
24-8] 19:0) 21-2) 14-5) 26-1) 19-2!) 1913....... 25-1) 19-6) 24-9) 15-8) 26-1] 17-1 
25-7) 20-0} 22-8] 15-8] 27-5] 20-2|) 1914....... 25-2) 19-5) 24-8) 15-6) 26-1) 17-2 
26-1) 20-8) 23-8) 16-2) 28-7) 21-8] 1915....... 27-1} 20-5) 25-1) 14-2) 27-4) 16-8 
29-1) 22-9) 26-2) 15-3) 31:8] 22-0] 1916....... 28-4) 19-1] 25-0} 13-5) 27-2) 15-5 
29-3] 22-4) 25-4) 14-7] 31-9] 21-8] 1917....... 24-9) 17-6) 22-7} 11-4) 28-8] 13-0 
28-8} 22-1! 26-6} 15-8) 31-0) 21-4) 1918....... 24-3; 17-3) 20-5) 14-1) 21-5) 12-1 
29-0} 21-7] 26-0} 14-9] 31-4] 21-0) 1919....... 22-3] 15-3] 20-9) 11-6] 21-5! 12-3 
29-4] 22-1] 26-5} 15-1] 29-7) 17-8] 1920....... 22-1) 16-2) 22-5) 14-0] 22-5} 14-7 
29-8] 22-3] 26-7) 14-6) 30-3) 18-4] 1921....... 20-9) 16-6); 20-3) 12-9] 20-6) 14-1 
30-0} 22-3] 27-0) 18-7] 30-9) 17-8] 1922....... 24-8} 20-1} 23-0! 18-9} 24-5) 16-2 
30-1] 22-6] 26:71 15-7! 30-5! 17-8] 1923....... 24-5] 20-1] 22-5] 13-8) 24-9] 16- 
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§.—Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials used in Canadian 


Manufactures, 1902-1923. 


Hides, 
: , Rags, Broom Sugar, Tobacco, 
be all kinds, corn.} Bophs, Pe Its, raw. raw. 
Cwt. $ $ Ton. Lb. 
367,373 202,487 | 5,086,052 159,348 | 11,329,674 
241,286 165,231 5,662,744 180, 849 13,380,504 
254,484 197,982 4,916,222 183 ,405 14, 248,303 
1,116,215 175,412 | 5,240,717 163,717 | 13,859,152 
1,697,801 196,804 6,811,267 210,215 14,519,658 
156, 102 167,654 5,843,511 142,334 14,347,476 
323 453 238,512 | 4,908,871 217,281 | 15,690,076 
256,617 246,701 | 5,218,108 226,712 | 15,994,878 
496 ,057 432,146 | 8,287,014 Oslo 2 ese Dental 
536,604 389,173 | 8,105,330 Dil bea) i, 204,271 
564,296 437,001 | 8,903,727 281,402 | 17,203,513 
750,003 377,462 | 13,486,459 310,101 22,153,588 
716,882 324,590 | 8,831,010 347,168 | 17,598,449 
540,922 285,574 | 12,842,558 335,820 | 18,595,957 
510,472 337,688 | 12,441,731 298,483 | 20,834,672 
780,062 449,137 | 12,863,893 365,772 | 17,702,637 
505,643 851,983 | 8,794,289 382,807 | 17,824,947 
570,211 1,119,700 5,426,008 359 ,470 25,103,080 
352,413 840,180 | 22,654,661 540,787 24,345,295 
316,315 511,222 | 10,652,787 347,594 20.007,411 
216,915 327,114 5,898 , 087 432,212 20,870,509 
329,894 685,819 | 7,947,410 571,728 | 14,548,694 
1Value only; the Trade and Navigation Returns do not give quantities. 

Cotton wool = cue oe 
nn or raw cot- emp, cha, India- 
Fiscal Year. ton and undressed. Wool, raw. rubber, etc., 

waste. crude. 

Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
693 ,578 160,794 103 , 607 29,104 
735,760 129,856 79 947 28,615 
557,765 123 ,885 73,394 32,134 
636, 594 102,529 76,172 28,103 
675,495 123,857 63,118 24,916 
662,548 75 ,037 39,228 20,021 
522,552 145 ,969 61,292 25,562 
653, 1601 69,553 2 56,839 20,391 
680, 8351 58,9112 74,271 35,555 
812,6221 81,0172 64,224 28,035 
727,9391 82,6612 71,954 44 313 
774,5781 64,9902 92,092 56,655 
769 ,9301 55,5722 72,521 44,504 
730,3251 55,3702 131,940 65,045 
969 ,6791 50,9142 211,407 99,132 
877, 6341 15,8462 145,812 107,580 
880 ,3741 45,1772 115,380 130,956 
1,117,2351 72,8872 158 , 767 192,272 
964,715! 46,553 2 alee lly 244,335 
986 ,3151 47,0902 92,772 228,062 
953 , 8601 77, 833 2 125,867 189,525 
1,252,615! 203, 8442 182,556 253,918 


1Cotton waste included with rags, all kinds. 
ject to revision. 


2Includes dressed hemp. 


3Figures lor 1923 are sub- 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and Ali Countries in 


1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. Waited Wnitodl All Tinted 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
(Except chemicals, fibres and wood.) 
Beverages, Alcoholic— : 
Brewed— 
Ale; beerandiportenia.. eres ste eee gal. 146 2,475 209, 113 102 
$ 199 798 145,077 86 
Distilled— 
2 DTM Feber oe yoni ai ish RIO Tere ace are ec eRe oS gal. - - 2,422 - 
$ - = 7,682 - 
3 Washes We ras cusnetiie nae soeciat ote wee gal. 272,439 1, 286 463,949 134, 711 
$ 750,078 5,374] 1,504,132 374, 662 
4 ‘All-other sprites .O-D.aesice astra gal. 787, 983 334, 832 1,374, 282 14, 843 
$ 2,103,945 664,021} 2,964,959 19, 267 
Fermented— 
5 Cid et an rer ae. ces ae rote Oa ee oe gal. 10,482 24,672 40, 256 - 
$ 3,720 36, 906 43,334 - 
6 NALS: Cart De aan Hanae ott eens Aor ee gal. 420 - 6,914 386 
$ 738 - 18,087 812 
Total beverages, alcoholic............ gal. 1,071,470 363,265) 2,096,936 159, 042 
$ 2,858, 680 707,099] 4,683,271 394,827 
Fruits, fresh— 
Apples, green OF TipC ise. le gasts ae cineca eine brl. 590,400 236,000 873,882 1,272,533 
$ 3, 140, 269 856,760] 4,242,219) 7,902,013 
Shi sBerniosvallikinds-ee mes saierinn eee $ - 228,342 229, 656 = 
§ | All other fresh fruits, n.o.p.............-- $ é 4,405 134, 186 142,719 7,464 
Dried and preserved— 
10: A pplesidriedsans<9 pe cece see eee Ib; 1,100,500} 1,273,939} 8,977,306) 1,112,885 
$ 76, 167 167,445 514,727 188, 774 
11.| Canned or preserved fruits............... $ 1,870,981 168,105} 3,174, 239 514, 23 
Aes) eB rits dried sneoaver tedaneces coe nude Ib. 60 - 2,760 — 
$ 21 - 655 = 
Total frults. .534cccc cose este $ 5,091,843] 1,554,838) 8,304,215) 8,610,167 
Grains, flours and kindred products— 
Grains— 
13 BATION: Macha tue acres ockcoe ae tao bush.} 12,686,866} 1,050,031) 14,395,031) 7,940,979 
$ 18,138,354] 1,158,933} 20,206,972} 10,561,195 
14 Beans. 2 oe ade cect tee bush / 1,074 101;485 105,959 20 
$ 4,680 347,069 367,955 120 
15 Buck Wheat su. seth eer eae ee bush - 188, 794 188, 794 19,976 
$ - 249, 337 249,337 22,024 
16 Cor, Indian Orie. oe ee bush 131 34,170 37,101 2 
; $ 259 62,049 68, 176 10 
17 Oats: BF Semmes eto eaten evctorste acre bush 3,610,792| 3,751,111] 10,768,872} 7,096,419 
$ 8,300,477; 3,059,427} 9,349,455) 6,623,635 
18 IPEaSU Sp lib se- cutee ete eee eee bush 2,193 22,377 59,389] 613 
$ 8,160 76,494 222,707 2,415 
19 Peas nwHolor i, 0. ee wea tne ee eas bush 60,730 135,051 228,546) 31,775 
F $ 210,678 540,481 920,440 181, 786 
20 IRACO nS Aten sritee eke tee oes eee Ee lb. - 4,237,542) 5,954,284 166, 600 
$ - 496,416 668, 077 11,895 
21 1 RRS HEGEMON ROTOR CRO Eee SAAS C bush 947,480 1,018,327] 2,113,302) 1,108,789 
$ 1, 644, 138 1,560,499 3,475, 834 2,331, 294 
22 Wihteate mete merece cca ee nie ae bush.| 51,426,131 6,661,588] 77,978,037| 29,294,612 
$ 122,108,193} 14,000,932) 185,044,806} 73,489,796 
Totalidrains enn eee acct $ 145,414,939] 21,546,637] 220,573,759) 93,224,170 
Flour and milled products— 
23 | Bran, shorts and middlings.............. ewt. 540} 1,229,398 1,314,911 4,670 
$ 1,170) 2,779,255} 2,983,843 6,170 
R45 So @ornmeal: santa de pi eee Re eae Oe brl. 42,773 249 54,941 242 
$ 372,364 1,617 454,528 2,000 
Ol Malti: teeta candesartan ce Rene rat nna bush ~ - 613,540 39, 747 
$ - - 1,320,773 39, 747 
26 | Oatmeal and rolled oats................. ewt 694,112 pola 805, 203 357, 241 
$ 3,717, 224 22,495 4, 283,772 2,096, 098 
rzi Rice meal and rice flour................- lb. 695, 200 51, 660 746, 860 1,083, 730 
$ 42,134 2,415 44,549 68,328 
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-quantities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1920-1923. 


1921, 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United ‘United All No. 
_States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
51 793,172 3,000 312,550 472,735 44| 1,349,202} 1,500,763) 1 
125 912, 964 4,080 687, 467 849, 285 54| 2,696,400) 2,866,351 
265 972 - - 4 1 277 3,211} 2 
1,392 3,459 - - 15 15 3,910 48,160 
1,616 370, 918 84, 155 20, 228 193,773 44,598 28, 568 407,718] 3 
17,025 1,697, 158 193, 270 235, 183 925,895 68,800 476,963 2,983,524 
220,464 529,124 - 157 4,616 - 59 2,596) 4 
374,565 587, 277 - 3, 160 11,396 - 1,543 6, 264 
61; 787 72,544 11, 737 118, 404 131, 431 8,000 85,615 93,910} 5 
46,175 52,565 3,871 66, 489 71, 194 1,300 30, 248 31,779 
4 2,441 - 87 2,100 212 31 870) 6 
51 6,774 - 177 3, 658 443 92 2,027 
284,187) 1,769,171 98,892 451,426 804,659 52,855} 1,463,752) 2,009,068 
439,333] 3,260,197 201,221 992,476} 1,861,443 70,612} 3,209,156} 5,938,105 
48,107 1,358,499} 1,315,938 486,445] 1,845,955 1,325, 658 71,744) 1,460,656) 7 
171, 226 8, 299,099 6, 244, 209 2,381,419 8,854,379 5,842,200 325,385 6,452,044 
376, 661 377, 230 - 309, 145 309, 318 = 379,307 379,468] 8 
554,611 570, 252 73,748 505,529 584,825 85,836 503, 684 595,720) 9 
125,756} 2,066,999) 1,109,360 840,874] 4,357,932 259,370 29, 200 532,470} 10 
15, 245 315,372 116,907 91,772 535,995 31,015 2,920 60,514 
74,565 751,520 946, 276 322,708 1, 295, 725 648, 526 159, 267. 850,385) 11 
24,178 31,629 - 14, 880 20,435 - 5,975 30,032} 12 
5,810 7,405 - 797 1,587 - 1, 737 5, 835 
1,200,441) 10,320,878] 7,381,140) 3,611,370) 11,581,829) 6,607,577) 1,372,300) 8,343,966 
304,878] 8,563,553] 9,481,888 5,167] 12,580,979} 11,854,372 949,408] 14,584,005) 13 
472,033] 11,469,050} 7,582,764 3,018} 9,821,087} 7,441,853 507,656} 9,164,756 
12, 282 14,376 200 4,390 11,634 5,437 74,877 80,813} 14 
53,794 64,800 1, 218 14, 257 32,302 15,535 233,408 240,428 
247,884 271,838 83,822 138, 922 403,300 129,117 214,801 525,424] 15 
315,815 342, 549 69, 758 137,360 362, 033 104,587 178,823 433,466 
8,616 17,560 2,280 17, 247 25, 278 6, 138 4,933 26,777| 16 
16,692 34,615 2,105 20, 240 30,074 4,933 7,318 27,757 
4,765,202) 14,321,048) 20,735,804 3,217,419] 36,195,127) 20,965,361 842,931] 29,022,347) 17 
4,694,519] 14,152,033} 10,738,497; 1,446,014) 18,717,105) 10,113,856 412,742) 14,533,015 
2,402 56, 263 - 20,885 84, 258 - 3, 163 55,484] 18 
9,395 241,092 - 69,941 265, 281 - 9,958 174,402 
47,696 113, 262 15,976 154, 290 177,715 36, 147 159,772 210,869} 19 
263,812 606,342 68, 448 473,921 569, 653 117, 100 419,717 582,444 
278, 200 2,357, 384 - 885 172,825 - - 5,751] 20 
22,523 223,732 - 66 6, 761 - - 258 
717,086) 3,201,430] 1,110,899 105,631} 3,180,502) 7,200,399 441,229] 10,129,350) 21 
1,344,976} 6,231,170} 1,096,888 97,597| 3,526,639) 5,664,209 338,183] 8,152,876 
42,324,894] 129,215,157] 92,498,351} 16,592,797] 136,489,238] 166,846,960} 16,213,629) 215,074,566) 22 
91,442,298] 310,952,138] 119,976,127] 23,335,277] 179,990,730] 192,002,549] 18,828,694] 252, 145,805 
98,635,857] 344,317,521) 139,535,805) 25,597,691] 213,321,665) 215,464,622) 20,936,454) 285,465,207 
719, 948 819,781 4,791 854,829 954,616 7,394 1,725,023} 1,924,522) 23 
1,236,851} 1,481,097 3,957 939,910} 1,103,899 7, 160 1,917,732} 2,194,326 
840 24, 588 395 - 19,348 - 32 29,249) 24 
TZ, 422 187,003 2,244 - 94,178 - 132 127,838 
- 629, 620 - 30,549 124,583 - - 128,106} 25 
- 1,350, 201 - 63, 625 237,510 - - 176, 564 
3,544 397, 266 571,347 12,710 651, 135 328, 333 15,510 379, 237| 26 
19,709 2,343,965 2,214,820 43,994 2,525,407 1,375,518 71,990 1,596,527 
60,250} 1,360,068] 1,064,640 240 1,064,880 323,000 - 323,000} 27 
1, 219 84, 298 22,572 34 22,606 7,690 - 7,690 


1Unrevised figure 
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12.— Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. tied: Teed All Sarid 


Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
(Except chemicals, fibres and wood.) 
Flour and milled products—concluded. 


To WRiyelours rica cect: wate oe es oaretce ae Neale bri. 11,064 9,590 35, 786 - 
$ 107,565 74,099 297, 768 - 
QW ASCLECDIN GS atte waar oeeiee as acer eesioee ewt. - 1,271,695} 1,271,695 7,763 
$ - 1,126,799} 1,126,799 10,847 
$5 eo Wiheat flours sc.cns<acaetrg oe ere ctmeeieste brl. 5,824,811 29,762] 8,863,068] 2,746,780 
$ 61,494, 045 337,514) 94,262,928) 28,896,091 
AU le eAll-obherwnedacccneatteccests Coeee epics bri. 1835 257 2,156 = 
$ 15,479 2,520 18,387 - 
Total flour and milled products...... $ 65,749,981) 4,396,714] 104,793,347) 31,119,282 
Bakery products and prepared food— 
5 iBiscuitsand) Dread a. .acec cree 4 cele eee ewt. 743 1,510 14,647 - 
$ 13,545 14, 787 203,721 - 
6 | Cereal foods, prepared, all kinds......... $ 1,048,826 5,399 1,087,901 803, 248 
% | Macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli........ lb. 3,587,770 80,964) 4,442,176} 2,292,980 
$ 363, 284 6, 763 448,981 269,598 
So} Cornstarch sc ces acces sel cslnts <smtnie aks Ib. 91,690 11,500 129,792 1,720 
$ 6, 724 878 10,056 220 
Otis Potatostarcherenmea-sene sac. ta Ib. 88,000 169, 025 460,025 = 
$ 6,945 8,483 28, 257 - 
Total grains, flours and kindred 
PLOGWCUS te os hees eet tes omen $ 212, 603,985| 25,929,810] 327,146,622) 125,416,517 
| |Oils, vegetable, and by-products— 
POLO anil cake. ee see eee mierieers Oeraete eer ee nee nies ewt. 291, 219 20,725 437,925 89,799 
A $ 946, 083 61,149 1, 465, 366 296,044 
1 Ons) vegetable maps... cease seen el gal. 11,981 918, 673 975,766 32 
$ 32,587 757,999 878, 346 125 
Total oils, vegetable, and by-products $ 978, 670 819,148} 2,343,712 296,169 
Rubber and its products— 
i Raw and partly manufactured— 
12 WASUG hirer wsccuapete seat pivete sie ke wine ap emer cwt. 1, 278 64,423} . 65,701 = 
‘ $ 8, 662 433,477 442,139 - 
13 Bel tin ee ent OS. ans arelersiaw oe steberals tae a diate lb. 2,285 285 29,902 - 
| $ 1, 295 269 24,455 4 - 
14 BOOts: ANG SHOES: .1.cese a cecsiae oe teen $ 829, 154 3, 203 1,750, 967 457,561 
15 Clothing, including waterproofed....... $ 782 6,055 56, 640 411 
16 TL OSG: [Men Acre tatae Aree eee Ores alh ae coat $ 25, 137 102, 230 169, 822 8,192 
17 Tires for vehicles, pneumatic tire casings $ = = - - 
18 cf es inner bubeSs-ceess eee = - - - 
19 se $s solid rubber......... $ 548 1,695 103,395 252 
20 Wires, PUCUMALIC:. see fee oe aad seen $ 3,547,601 251,554 7,291,777| 3,641,468 
a1 All other mfs. of India rubber, n.o.p.... .$ 69, 665 62, 638 230, 768 100,399 
Total rubber and its products........ $ 4,482,844 861,121} 10,069,963) 4,208,283 
Seeds for sowing— 
Dal" MCLOVCY vex cies ersuciete ois aarsie eis eiotsiows oe ida inet bush. 27,154 157,868 186,328 43,420 
$ 694, 760 8,583,510 4,314,341 723,093 
23 AEA, ce raitote nie a eicishei Notes ties nee eam bush. 34, 052 79 35,009 51,304 
$ 316, 134 926 827, 139 857, 974 
£ J, aI Gh nar c[st rR Ginicy wick SIS HEI Sea Sak io bush. 4929 57,196 58,535 1,388 
$ 2,513 146,424 152, 408 6, 848 
25 IALMothenscedsyMorpess secs cate tees cece. $ 2,891 46,827 52,967 432 
Total seeds for sowing................ $ 1,016,298} 3,777,687} 4,846,855) 1,088,347 
Sugar, molasses syrups, and confectionery— 
26 Confectionery A ees} 5,002,031 132, 728 5,988,324 419,623 
Qi eMapleisugaré <caacesnceceneoewaneate: lb. 33,379) 3,971,435} 4,005,124 18,924 
$ 7,565 1,114,304 1,121,959 5,499 
280} ou Mapleisyrp. c.. «se nerisr asides sear ae gal. 1, 664 6, 790 9,270 1,785 
4 $ 2,941) - 15,702 20, 669 5,295 
29.5 > Molasses. ces .ui crass sree irteeireeicyene citer gal. 34,002| 13,708,225) ) 1, 787, 167 205 
$ 16,540 163; 004 179,544 955 
HUSaAT HOUSE SyLUp scealfoeomleteleeis tee eels gal. 899, 644 50,044 449, 734 - 


$ 172,097 22,770 194,801) ce eee 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1929-1923—con. 


1 Unrevised figures. 


62373—313 


> WwW wo = 


os moO RS HH 


10 
li 


1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
450 10,833 357 - , 1,502 285 1 286 
5,179 104,613 2,091 - 9,955 1,628 6 1, 634 
1, 122, 483 1,152,385 - 385, 714 385,714 3,550 1,696,026 1,700,716 
651,370 702,144 - 53,661 53,661 PES 337,474 340,894 
1,187,750|° 6,017,032 4,737,020 570, 567 7,414, 282 4,723,527 612,564] 10,227,060 
12,023,090} 66,520,490) 33,943,408 3,824,832] 53,478,150] 27,174,526 8,883,424] 60,075,426 
345 855 4,889 244 6,305 9,553 198 9,834 
3,439 6,805 22,320 2,092 31,740 38,527 1,860 41,671 
13,948,579) 72,780,616) 36,211,412 4,928,148) 57,557,097) 28,607,822 6,212,618} 64,562,570 
3,571 9,038 ui 1,582 5,291 - 1,078 4,811 
29,944 139,532 158 16,596 84,346 - 11,001 69,196 
20, 248 854, 254 773, 292 15,997 816,575 466,842 14,641 510,593 
268 2,545,359 2,476,796 463 2,695,016 276,306 26, 450 395, 784 
48 299, 560 218, 556 63 240,642 20,985 2,763 32,343 
6,410 34,009 - - 13, 205 - = 9,890 
434 3, 137 - - 1,148 - = 904 
- 570 - - 30 - = - 
- 63 - - 6 = = = 
112,635,119] 418,394,683] 176,739,223) 39,558,495) 272,021,479) 244,560,271) 27,177,477) 350,640,813 
13,850 195,247 59, 180 15, 640 413,916 84,181 16,115 447, 202 
38, 453 663, 834 143,517 32,189 1,010, 152 200,500 40,058 1,084, 954 
251, 982 275,459 102 375, 840 397,923 - 123,504 178,095 
146, 261 197,482 235 73,992 91,192 - 53,765 87,902 
184, 714 861,316 143, 752 106,181 1,101,344 200,500 93, 823 1,172,856 
22,696 22,716 - 17,192 17,192 - 34, 543 34, 543 
133,316 133,516 - 62,623 62,623 - 90, 126 90, 126 
10,303 99,359 - 615 106, 746 3,900 5,530 363,657 
7, 755 83,869 - 455 56, 197 1,372 1,583 177,304 
2,684 1,524,969 212,491 8,217 709, 299 805,773 1,086 1,367,327 
276 36,534 se yey 5,776 19, 253 178 39 9,442 
142,328 225,435 1,648 122, 255 143,589 403 85,519 117,836 
- - - - - 1,112,386 7,445 4, 431,002 
= = = - = 91,440 448 403,881 
9,550 62,475 - 2,730 89,833 2,500 1,477 121,053 
169, 583 8,191,511 1,098, 428 70,020 2,721,819 - - ~ 
199,748 581, 219 14, 332 158, 937 259, 196 13, 468 51,341 214, 930 
665,249) 10,839,528 1,328,171 431,013 4,061,809 1,527,520 239, 064 6, 932, 901} 
123, 524 179, 255 20,365 229,110 258,401 73,058 197,648 304, 928 
1,098, 783 2,005, 460 184, 229 1, 546, 933 1,809, 281 547,807 1, 230, 107 2,017, 239 
9, 224 60, 528 16,392 1, 266 17,678 1,319 6 1,325 
16,518 374, 492 46,462 4,191 50,699 5,276 30 5,306 
81, 130 93,690 1,200 83,479 86,339 577 56, 736 62, 247 
167,445 202,554 5,796 316, 420 326, 369 3,142 115, 792 127,092 
23,142 28, 562 17,398 20,950 43,337 18,014 10,815 44,859 
1,305,888 2,611, 068 253,885 1,888, 494 2,229, 686 574, 239 1,356, 744 2,194, 496 
57,524 1,190,718 45,736 29,124 440,174 40,774 3,679 433, 492). 
~ 7,979,970 7,999, 233 28,511 2,052,774 2,092;715 40,745 2,695, 561 2,738, 227 
* 1,956,637 1, 962, 258 4,409 158,799 164,389 8,049 336, 106 374, 457 
9,373 11, 254 763 2,739 3,659 536 5,018 5, 885} 
26, 162 31,767 2,054 6, 794 9,152 1,151 10,098 11,954 
883, 685 887, 667 3,381 1,277, 646 1, 290, 425 - 801, 166 801, 968 
95;879 102,398 470 60, 104 66, 007 - 21, 292 21,889 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan= 


1920. 
Principal articles by classes. United Usted All United 


Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 


iI, Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
q concluded. 

(Except chemicals, fibres and wood.) 
Sugar, molasses, ete.—concluded. 


Sugar, all kinds, TRO. Dees cities 5 oyun taints lb. | 129,704,089} 4,772,912) 245,321,907 1,124, 142 
: $ 11,824,363 504,523] 22,479,409 247,161 
SYFUDS5- OLD scare ce ote stares een tore crab iegs ots $ 599,807 3,564 710, 209 5,481 
Total sugar, molasses, syrup, and 
confectionery.................... $ 17,625,344) 1,956,595) 30,695,005 684,014 
Tea and coffee— 
Coffee and imitations Of..........e0s.s-- lb. 30 68, 189 85,907 - 
$ 15 11, 273 17,535 - 
Tobacco— 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.,.............. lb. 181,176 23,695 223, 595 160, 112 
$ 94,430 21,080 130, 264 90,389 
Cigarss: scibste eae eee Hata tea eral lb. 2,209 15 7,394 995 
$ 7,361 50 14,679 2,820 
Cigarettes’ pac netosictee sitet ache ee lb. 2,310,005 735| 3,076,949 29,536 
$ 2,586,913 1,002 8,324,055 20, 134 
Stems analcustingsrcecrre cee cn eiaseaien ele cwt. 8,093 4,768 12,861 70 
$ 2,947 4,406 7,353 2,638 
A others topaccO sce awseeeiemenccs este ent lb. 235,465 2,357 247,871 3,464 
$ 198, 596 3,970 211,830 3,173) 
Total COD80C0..0.65 6 cc. cee chee nee ee $ 2,890,247 39,508) 3,688,181 119,154 
Vegetables, fresh— 
Beets BUSA Se sees ace sae oeeeleoloe state see ton - 7,723 7,723 - 
$ - 70, 235 70, 235 - 
POtatOSSien eaties ie oe oak ee ce nao es bush. - 5,480,754| 6,327,343 - 
$ - 6,819,405} 8,039,107 - 
TIMUR TAPS va eerave iia Aro Si ralee ae atcha dak eer odes bush. - 2,097,284] 2,128,882 - 
$ - 939, 630 957, 042 —- 
All other vegetables, fresh............... $ - 140,583 187,871 363 
Vegetables, prepared— | 
Canned vegetables...) i.s<5sncsee roe see lb. 16,902, 987 595,795) 19,107,690} 2,928,361 
‘ $ 1,360,419 41,274] 1,527,202 274,040 
Dried-vewetabless. a. eccees cage apie cele lb. 36] 2,809,332) 3,473,729 - 
$ 8 679,872 875,026 - 
Total vegetables..................... $ 1,360,427; 8,690,999) 11,656,483 274, 403 
Other vegetable products— 
Flax, seed, n.0.p..... A BRR chao an tritionse . bush. 72,785 1,020,192 1,092,977 - 
$ 354; 543} 4,713,993] 5,068,536 - 
Podders,,other mo: py overene sis iea colle asters $ - 1,111,926} 1,144,414 1,158 - 
Groceries, all kinds, n.o.p...........2.0+5 $ 1,312 7,124 80,655 1,894 
Gumi ie@hicley erates donate itercenarwiticnias lb. - 593,423 593,423 - 
$ = 734, 414 734,414 - 
LAY erecta ears an ccermcgiste visto ie Gaels cane icoracer teers ton 4,878 201,586 218,561 374 
$ 95,786} 3,675,105} 4,087,670 9,629 
IH Opsitasrermee ise (eka ats tanto gates lb. - - 6,698 19,265 
$ - - 1,171 18,492 
DRT Peete Soa R rer AMOR A Ci aie MRE Ee co oe tac lb. - 122,012 123,993 17,880 
$ - _ 16,5384 16, 968 4,330. 
Plants, shrubs and trees..........00...00 $ 213 93,726 98 , 320 412 
Roots, herbs, bark, flowers, ete., for 
MEGMICINAN USE; MO. Dance ierenye ner aiee nee $ 10,871 116,121 128, 369 1,892 
Sea grasses and plants...2.....20c00cccere $ = 47,134 57,039 = 
Senega roots et haste ceotieeee ee lb. 17,789 388, 616 415, 223 26,687. 
$ 24,815 558 , 926 594, 088 26,178 
Stra wiiasndemates vudenoore teen ow areib sissies ton 6 5,350 5,539 - 
$ 66 41,708 44,842 - 
WANG LAT SS... sre ci sUnd eitap eta Es leis siesefbrs ete laces gal. 5,352 17,301 33,485 - 4 
: $ 5,901 9,869 20,376 -— 
Other agricultural products.............- $ 7,534 270,034 292,028 11,367— 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, fibres 
BAG W000) vie. :sen ce eteatgecde sare aS 249,409,394] 55,735,692] 415,820,135] 141,169,556 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1929-1923—con. 


1921, 1922. 1923.1 < 
oO. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 


56,889,790] 65,706,539) 113,178, 263 373,775| 140,883,112) 202,955,300 600,525) 292,441,281) 1 
9,999,566} 11,837,930} 9,050,710 34,963) 10,922,436) 13,641,327 39,198) 19,755,985 
= 11,454 19, 257 = 19, 299 11,516 = 11,539 


th 


12,135,768) 15,136,525) 9,122,636 289,784, 11,621,457| 13,702,817 440,368] 20,609,316 


4,118 13, 473 = 1,135 10,884 = 3,312 19,427) 3% 
1,539 5,351 = 3874 3,456 - 1,058 5,751 
26,831 200, 153 340, 487 12,847 471,991 892, 482 10,421) 1,100,007} 4 
34,097 130, 457 135, 784 5, 216 175,826 248, 374 6,133 297,923 
i 5, 745 277 7 539 90 = 987| 5 
8 13, 288 1,350 24 2,399 486 <= 3,220 
176 69,861 = 69 24, 205 30 50 44,703) 6 
382 41, 983 = 262 24,743 80 124 25,798 
5,559 5, 653 88 4,985 7,410 8 4,753 5,358} 3% 
3,640 7,400 1,325 4,526 37,975 133 3,998 12, 902 
5,597 13,514 147 6, 733 13, 158 = 12,760 18,297) & 
9,485 17,716 176 11, 279 18, 686 = 20, 222 27,271 
47, 612 210,844 138, 635 21,307 259,629 249,073 30,477 367,114 
11,502 11,502 = 10,481 10,481 - 11, 430 11,430} $ 
103,175 103,175 =| ~ 63,151 63,151 - 56, 730 56, 730 
4,204,684} 5,036,769 = 1,822,004} 3,755,529 - 771,638] 2,798,842} 10 
8,328,862} 9,657,612 = 1,204,620} 2,936,676 = 456,588] 1,887,075 
1,756,538) 1,786,755 = 1,648,803} 1,664, 223 - 2,010,918} 2,023,648] 1 
444,830 460,506 = 456,044 461, 633 = 309, 906 313, 167 
105, 284 152, 123 383 212,472 242,454 100 88, 143 119, 933] 12 
840,390} 4,779,126) 2,819,082} 1,539,644 4,745,397) 5,422,178} 3,659,093} 11,033,167] 13 
39,312 403, 203 232, 192 58,379 321,635 538, 304 165, 685 841,401 
209,541 219,005 1,500 21,960 25,595 7,200 116,000 132,875| 14 
56, 964 59, 747 396 4,590 5,419 369 8,120 11,033 


9,078,427] 19,841,366 232,971 1,999,256/ 4,039,968 538,764| 1,085,173| 3,229,339 


1,343,591 1,343,591 - 3,615,835) 3,615,835 - 2,494,062} 2,494,062) 15 
3,473,610) 3,473,610 = 6,564,372} 6,564,372 - 5,500,547| 5,500,547 
842,035 932,406 54,454 357,313 424, 530 43,175 409, 381 554,726) 16 
2,558 113,020 48 2,688 125,838 = 1,358 98,071) 17 
131,152 131, 152 = 11,122 11,122 - - - | 18 
197,416 197,416 = 3,396 3,396 % = = 
162,763 179,398 4,076 19,435 31, 287 29,035 14,585 58,300} 19 
3,412,979} 4,210,594 96,911 347,104 650,379 500,881 161, 065 927, 143 
26,976 75, 308 769, 283 = 780,515 621, 299 130 636,719| 20 
20, 226 55, 433 377, 123 = 379, 668 216, 653 20 217,807 
15,538 35, 272 22,840 27,458 50,955 = 15,588 15,944) 22 
4, 298 9,123 5,717 7,013 12,860 = 4,811 4,896 
88,971 97,074 497 83, 666 87,025 862 211,621 215,944} 22 
67,532 71,532 1,833 39, 249 44,156 10,376 74, 048 87, 232} 23 
39,724 47,632 = 21,831 33,389 180 28,553 47,931) 24 
236, 834 268, 363 10,564 156, 683 181,894 18, 984 363, 210 415,018} 25 
252,863 283,830 7,469 108,097 124, 748 12,655 244,543 281,032 
6,909 7,042 140 2,424 2,826 225 12,828 13,297] 26 
69,979 72,181 2,285 21, 256 27,674 3,807 80,601 87,055 
64, 761 72,882 = 64,322 66,957 = 176, 197 178,056} 27 
21,721 25, 220 = 20,406 21,848 = 49,718 50,616 
54, 222 69, 617 111,394 112,068 305,890 8,900 119,871 249,405] 28 


146,539, 883| 482,140,444) 196,199,365} 47,587,209] 317,578,963! 268,828,862] 41,891,873! 407,760, 092 


1Unrevised figures. 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and Ali Countriesin quan= — 


No. 


me © 2 = 


a on a | 


10 
11 


24 
25 


26 
27 


Principal articles by classes. 


HT, Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres). 
Animals, living, for improvement of stock— 


Cattloges tnencise secon eunepoe te eee No. 

SPOULEE YS aie eee ae caret te oe een: No. 

SHGED.c siow Peeathes etre ate ee erga N Oo. 

SWING scars ensmosas fanine silos aseeare No. 
$ 


Other animals, living — 


Cattle, one year old or less, n.o.p....... No. 


Cattle, over one year old, n.o.p......... No. 
PLOPSOgi spec acturh tens demncac tote No. 
Poultry si O°ps vate ratte ht oes No. 
Sheep; M.0.Do-os podem eee cee eee No. 
SWINC N.O:D.. erssine isc iioras dees No. 

All other animals, living, n.0.p Samoa eee ; 

Total animals, living............. $ 

Bones, horns, hoofs and their products...... $ 


Fishery products, n.o.p.— 


Codfish, haddock, ling and pollock, fresh cwt. 
$ 


Codiishdryjsalted’..nten sarc aoe eee ewt. 
$ 

Codfish, wet salted and pickled.......... ewt. 
. $ 

Codfish.'smokedie....-<sceeeieeee arte ewt. 
$ 

Codfish, boneless, canned, etc............ ewt. 
$ 
Total ‘codfish’... 02.5.3 .5:4.205% $ 

ialibuts tres sscy.n, cnc, eee sae ce eee ewt. 
$ 

Herring, fresh or frozen...........+....-- ewt. 

EVOrrine, PICKlCQs scree erie sis Suite ieee ae cwt. 
$ 

ierpine.. Canned sae. een coon ca ata ewt 
$ 

FermnossiMokeden een semaine: mire ewt. 
$ 

Herring sees, drysalted.mescencceiecceeen cwt. 
$ 
Total ermine sa ii52he <sicns dha $ 

Mobsters sires bs seer eer ter act eee cewt. 
$ 

TRODSter ccanneu ame nena tere cites ewt. 
$ 
Total lobsters.................... $ 

Mackerel ,vinéshuee-e-. sscae eee aee cwt. 
; $ 

Mackerel; pickled.t +2. .steenrntee ewt. 
$ 


1920. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
= 2,272 2, 827 A 

- 1,025,624] 1,078,874 - 
53 8,907 8, 986 28 
590 52, 155 53, 245 450 

= 2,155 2,159 - 

- 109, 403 109, 463 - 

- 140 1 - 

- 9,841 9,941 - 

- 84, 260 84, 397 - 

Z| “4,769; 518) - 27711 072 3 

479 415, 956 431,128 131 
70,200) 41,226,445) 43,214,685 19, 350 
173 2,725 3,889 50 
36, 045 493, 638 708, 137 11, 100 
- 603, 384 604, 117 - 

- 612,459 613, 391 - 

- 178,524 180, 550 - 

-| 1,979,361} 1,999,499 = 

- 4,294 4,949 - 

- 162, 298 170, 298 - 

325 276, 881 297, 553 4,050 
107,160} 47,717,623) 50,026,158 34,950 
- 341,342 351, 733 - 
2,682 68, 151 71, 142 - 
26,470 327, 841 357, 566 - 
1,509 250, 834 752, 340 1,678 
19, 273 2,509, 198 9,178,857 15, 122 
- 243,899 244, 730 - 

- 1,447,499 1,454, 650 - 

1, 765 11,575 14, 296 - 
16, 241 112, 352 144, 187 - 
2,019 21,455 26, 360 79 
33, 182 289, 738 367, 144 4,054 
95,166} 4,686,628} 11,502,464 19,176 
- 82,504 32,590 - 

- 474,456 476, 140 - 

- 336, 076 336, 106 - 

- 814,391 814, 621 - 

391 83, 359 192,325 - 
1,563 400, 011 827,482 - 
J 1,324 35, 646 - 

7 13,967 470, 968 = 

1 62, 894 73,747 1 

20 426,570 521,038 8 

- 40, 834 448, 251 - 

- 59, 100 775, 289 - 
1,590] 1,714,039) 3,409,498 83 
- 42,707 42,707 - 

- 848, 421 848,421 - 

26, 887 17,716 59, 246 23,446 
1,988,364] 1,073,454 4,083,678] 2,006,994 
1,988,364) 1,912,875} 4,932,099} 2,006,994 
- 52,295 52,295 - 

- 483,955 483, 955 - 

= 74.703 91,661 2 

- 800, 297 948, 634 - 

- 1,284,252} 1,432,589 - 


won 
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= EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 487 
tities and values by classes of home producein the four fiscal years 1929-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 
United All. United United All United | United An | No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
1,270 1,342 - 664 667 = 498 542] 1 
616, 337 635, 662 = 267,980 272,085 = 117, 422 128,072 
12,013 12,322 79 8, 254 8,444 50 6, 270 6,581] 2 
63,091 64, 897 895 56, 687 58,033 792 48,661 50,877 
1,027 1,085 = 1,011 1,023 = 629 629] 3 
64,055 66, 025 - 34,217 34,417 - 24, 262 24,262 
62 69 - Eet66 75 - 438 448) 4 
6,778 7, 323 - 3,910 4,251 - 16, 256 17,171 
72,731 72,822 = 51, 257 51, 334 - 29,125 29,355] 6 - 
1,473,222! 1,474,521 = 413, 188 413,855 - 257, 529 262, 161 
221, 278 223, 689 35,418 121,060 161,483 25,758 199,272 229,080] 6 
19,759,329} 19,989,370] 4,139,391] 3,299,638) 7,852,111] 2,809,786] 5,609,998} 8, 738, 248 
2,925 3,626 = 2,129 2,251 = 1,477 1,863] 7 
651, 129 780, 977 - 517,518 535, 428 - 220,893 278, 178 
706, 806 707, 303 - 839, 753 840, 450 - 596, 427 597,200] 8 
780,510 781, 280 - 797,481 798,401 - 541, 339 542,241 
183, 634 185, 382 1,178 97,119 100, 350 - 73,691 75,154) 9 
1,700,992] 1,717,734 13, 230 535,612 562,452 - 463, 988 473, 798 
329 1,1 - 2,449 3,109 - 1, 184 1,857] 10 
5,333 14, 202 = 60, 059 67,548 - 21,896 28, 038 
326, 457 351,672 315 484, 286 486, 906 4,782 771, 128? 777, 9253| 11 
25,447,233] 25,883,663} 4,153,831) 6,470,571] 11,085,487] 2,815,370} 8,093,372] 11,320,866 
319, 668 320, 505 - 82, 582 84,357 560 126,977 134,431] 12 
46,261 46,270 234 41,302 41, 566 - 12,739 13,268] 13 
203,119 203, 245 1,110 154,001 155,557 - 53, 169 56, 729 
96,217 553, 918 761 148, 335 780, 063 437 132,533 679, 869| 14 
957,074 6,049,377 4,259] 1,002,734] 6,113,206 3,381 974,629} 5,283,636 
145,931 146,312 = 154, 900 156, 949 = 138, 262 140,716) 15 
830, 508 834, 187 - 658, 004 669, 875 - 562,507 575,018 
13,960 14,444 124 13, 850 14,348 9 13, 499 13,967] 16 
147, 526 154, 807 1,282 139, 750 146,541 90 121, 667 127,451 
16,345 18,090 - 13, 889 14, 022 : - 14,585 14,731] 17 
231,478 262,735 16 160, 034 162, 028 - 151, 953 153, 556 
2,369,705) 7,504,351 6,667] 2,114,523] 7,247,207 3,471] 1,863,925] 6,196,390 
55, 636 55, 695 941 65, 165 66, 339 - 56, 354 56,559] 18 
912, 046 913, 085 16,690 8235, 166 854, 992 - 75), 482 753, 667 
377,679 377, 089 - 213, 267 213, 312 - 274,738 274,818) 19 
1,058,039] 1,058, 124 - 396, 607 396, 860 - 483,372 482,779 
40,015 124, 873 - 51,475 108, 182 - 35,855 89,894] 20 
177,055 496, 232 - 212, 152 398, 689 - 116,201 263, 908 
1,545 20, 588 6 457 11,740 76 563 16.757| 22 
18,710 274, 354 79 3,880 93, 339 404 4,566 144,590 
54,963 65,074 - 2€,219 47,085 62 52,955 66,851] 22 
313, 364 389, 791 - 109, 153 201,064 443 192,177 254,056 
7.812 561,675 - 40 643, 574 8 17 642,229] 23 
16, 282 991,309 - 453| 1,000,427 47 127| 1,031,601 
1,583,450] 3,209,810 79 722,245) 2,090,379 894 796,443) 2,177,934 
52, 643 52,643 - 72,926 72,926 - 42,252 42,252| 24 
1,033,738] 1,033,738 - 1,403,257] 1,403,257 - 1,041,713] 1,041,713 
31,462 66, 585 33, 249 15,691 72,440 33, 358 20, 205 76,227) 26 
2,230,293} 5,179,569] 1,797,467 726,521] 3,756,443} 2,143,779} 1,215,854) 4,807, 714 
3,264,131] 6,213,307] 1,797,467] 2,139,778] 5.159,700| 2,143,779} 2,257,567] 5,849,427 
48, 141 48, 141 - 58,915 58, 915 16 104, 868 104,884] 26 
573,712 573, 712 - 560,074 560, 074 96 858, 143 858, 239 
28,410 61,298 ~ 29,651 44,066 - 44, 906 70,385] 27 
293, 454 564, 228 - 268, 061 383, 617 - 397,483 529,819 
867,166] 1,137,940 - 828,135 $43,691 96] 1,255,626] 1,388,058 


1 Unrevised figures. 


2 Includes animals tor exhibition purposes valued at $316,358. 
3 Includes animals for exhibition purposes valued at $317,258. 
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Conmnonétrtr rer mn ye WO WS 


10 


1920. 
Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I.—Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres)—con. 
Fishery products, n.o.p.—concluded. 
@YStersh an wehcck tee eee ee onto $ 79 12, 236 12,548 - 
Salmon, fresh and)frozen........0--05-00 ewt. 4,648 307,555 312,419 2,004 
$ 94,438 1,321,679 1,420,171 60, 460° 
AMON SMOKE Casas Sateen eee cwt. - 97 143 40 
$ = 1, 626 2,710 640 
Salmon, Canned se nance osteo cwt. 310,451 62, 248 615, 288 168, 657 
$ 7,582,373 681,547} 12,067,319 5,584,566 
Salmon, dry salted (chum).............. ewt. - Talos 27,277 = 
$ - 26,419 71,051 = 
palmonapickledi=h..e oka neces ese ee cwt. 467 8,976 12,457 173 
$ 5,120 170,000 208, 293 4,904 ° 
Salmonior lake:troutsa.cnpiamemnene sete cwt. - 28, 729 28, 739 = 
$ - 298 , 596 298, 696 = 
Sea-tsh, other, tresha te eed nee ewt. - 4,850 4,886 - 
$ = 35,370 30,000) = 
Sea fish, Other pickled. acc. .ssmascenes ewt. - 53 344 50 
$ - 462 1,789 600 
Sea fish, other, preserved................ ewt 453 819 1,632 - 
$ T2008 18, 238 33,570 = 
SINCLOG Sa rate as eee kira pee es ee cwt. - 61,995 61,995 - 
$ = 763,942 763, 942 = 
sh «Datta ernie na cr * « sleceikewtacva eres $ - 23, 650 24,592 = 
Bish wall Ot wera perme ee ite ce sires $ 18,319} 3,032,170} 3,059,489 - 
Wulltbeeses.teaye etna Rees tee eee ewt. - 49,875 49,875 - 
$ - Slane 312,723 = 
Total fishwee-e once asta $ 9,815,979} 17,18),25°| 40,687,172 7,679,338 
Otherfishery: products: «.8s oo eee een $ 20, 229 237,631 289,575 3,085 
Total fishery preducts, n.o.p....... $ 9,835,208} 17,417,881) 40,976,747 7,682,423 
Furs, hides, leather,and their products— 
IMUTS GRESSCG cn eee Ses ore en ener ates $ 35,532 33, 180 94, 688 20,702 
Furs, undressed— i é 
Beaver skinae. aren ee eee No. 42,103 
‘ $ 1,002,343 
Fox skins, black and silver............. No. 546 
$ 143,334 
Fox:skins, other............ edema No. 8,937 
: $ 341,539 
Marten sisingntanasctectacotecotdeennuer No. 14,361 
$ 3,939,539] 16,540,822) 20,628, 109 446, 181 
UY Goat) ages) ava a eA Meg eR te No. 25,406 
$ 281,976 
Muskrat skinse cnn isne nee aeinesadaee No. 390,748 
$ 737,715 
Nealislsins 9a nieces sears eras tear Aten etait No. 875 
$ 20,962 
Iguiiewstcvaksmnss hay sex, vem ova Garam ee eee oh $ 535, 634 
Runs Manitaccure dase t enn eee as $ 83,846 20,532 199,174 146,078 
otal@urss a. x asta ewan $ 4,058,917} 16,494,534) 20,921,971; 3,676,493 
odestand:s kinsn opus scence ane ees 6,176] 19,738,006) 19,762,646 17,874 
Leather, unmanufactured— 
Harness clea thor ete. eee eee eee $ 2,046 816, 957 834, 909 3,655 
Solevlenthionseenc cette chs ee lb. 3,979,583 924,379| 5,524,409 237,369 
$ 1,613,398 729,103) 2,773,642 184,151 
(Wpperilosthers tence canes ee tes $ 4,529,964] 2,182,668}  7,421,047| 2,189,945 
Other unmanufactured leather............ $ 144,403 515,558 712,670 63,178 
Leather, manufactured— 
Bootsandishoesssca ates. a iacknlecnee $ 2,754,076 350,874] 5,679,720 904,078 
larness’andrsad dletyn-s.tass.eeeca4 ee $ 574 98, 946 109,101 3,564 
Other manufactures of leather............ $ 188,691 164, 623 526,063 23,543 
Total leather ro 4.6 cece ak ee $ 9,288,152] 4,858,724| 18,057,152) 3,372,114 
Laan Aida eee Le ee ee $ - 882,112 339, 785 195 
Meats, fresh— 
Beek fresh; guts meee: ace ait tau on aie wove cwt. 287,305 344,180} 1,038,995 88,838 
$ 4,873,257}  5.892,484] 18,868,069] 1,262,349 
Muttoniand lamibwireshi sca sien cewt. 3,208 46,586 61,401 - 
$ 51,887 1,027,172 1,314,573 - 
Pork ireshse ne ena ac ere acti cwt. - 12,844 15,250 2,948 
; $ - 268, 827 322,384 75, 738 
Poultry and game, dressed or undressed. $ 236, 643 129, 648 430,728 12,763 
Meats cured, canned or otherwise prepared— 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides.... cwt. 2,209,456 14,798 2,236,426 974, 228 
69, 293, 178 424,639' 70,123,580! 31,201,380 


eT a 


1 Unrevised figures. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
tities and values by classes cf home produce in the four fiscal years 1920-1923—con. 
1921, 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All 

States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
5,961 6,369 36 3,799 4,396 - 1, 189 1,504 

75, 635 87, 168 8,875 96,830 106,702 7,150 89, 142 96, 773 
656, 380 743,812 244,436 735,064 993,373 149,018 778, 152 934, 172 
87 135 = 115 647 = 2,049 2,111 

1,517 2,344 = 1,951 7,306 5 47,710 48, 588 
12,285 308, 578 159,004 5,449 436, 239 62, 284 5,920 321, 969 
237,018] 7,580,977| 3,473,776 18,457| 6,433,252) 1,358,405 178,967; 4,489,509 
226 56,873 = 5,082 84, 234 = 143 133,348 
2,295 131, 160 - 8,768 221, 588 = 1,132 376, 776 
8,979 10,978 5 9,521 14,570 10 16,857 22,276 
183,568 207,367 50 181, 278 231,355 294 347,007 399,460 
29,842 29,842 = 31, 141 31,141 = 31,071 31,071 
363,758 363,758 = 346, 569 346, 569 - 304, 194 304, 194 
12,008 12,008 = 4,156 4,193 - 31,860 32,108 
31,080 31,080 = 29,575 29,953 - 32,871 34,557 
159 209 18 375 470 - 136 193 

1,332 1,932 90 1,649 2,105 = 643 1,438 

475 489 2 108 112 238 267 1,252 

9,692 9,904 150 1,856 2,030 11, 100 4,073 22,311 
59,921 59,921 - 82,655 82,655 = 56, 446 56,446 
774,359 774, 359 - 1,064,388] 1,064,388 - 803,009 803, 009 
50,874 51,285 = 65,405 65,405 = 41,000 41,000 
3,330,229] 3,330,229 1,457} 3,336,308} 3,523,044 4,792} 3,429,920] 3,561,120 
63, 293 63, 293 - 33,979 33,979 - 24,868 24,868 
324,858 324,858 = 118,844 118,844 = 119,354 119,354 
15,286,447) 33,130,003) 5,549,898] 12,572,061) 29,339,887] 3,671,854) 13,014,288) 27,502,468 
197, 123 200,361 100 34, 133 41,070 3,348 42, 743 55, 249 
15,483,170| 33,330,364) 5,549,998] 12,606,194; 29,389,957] 3,675,202] 13,057,031) 27,557,717 
39,309 168, 215 13,119 13,955 41,013 24,548 48,194 86,053 
106, 684 150,190 51, 257 144, 636 195, 943 59, 104 154,304 213,806 
2,136,864] 3,185,934] 1,002,800] 2,680,015) 3,682,815} 1,000,798} 3,045,632] 4,152,173 
3,690 4,471 860 4,948 5,902 1,557 3, 264 5,051 
648, 548 888, 104 172,704 865,763) 1,053,933 202, 567 332,476 557,834 
20,106 30,621 15,492 26,907 42,728 14,493 49, 184 64,598 
434, 183 845, 290 475,862 476, 193 959, 402 447, 623 864,165) 1,327,782 
28,403 42,987 19, 658 34,102 53,825 14, 056 26, 226 40,420 
838,824] 1,296,110 551,844 878,060] 1,431,071 307,886 587, 433 898, 454 
71, 673 97, 125 43, 133 127,561 171,340 47,362 137,980 187,355 
759,814] 1,042,341 506,478] 1,270,564] 1,785,764 455,374| 1,094,782] 1,574,532 
860,442] 1,253,553 629,420) 1,705,787] 2,347,389 934;226| 2,362,006] 3,348,397 
1,630,874] 2,379,855 943,702) 2,403,952] 3,365,286} 1,600,387) 3,527,784] 5,198,682 
2,351 3,613 2,458 1,798 4,256 723 2,741 3,464 
10,914 33, 736 52,098 4,400 56, 498 10,571 13,883 24,454 
1,472,232) 2,059,691 548,081] 1,882,044] 2,460,568 618,780] 1,824,359} 2,472,314 
35, 938 331, 168 62,773 51,301 141,849 17, 225 36, 482 92,466 
8,007,590| 12,230,444) 4,329,461) 10,526,247] 14,978,199) 4,785,759] 11,375,190] 16,384,744 
4,708,612| 4,732,207 47,686] 3,936,788] 4,027,427 62,173}  7,226,747| 7,899,951 
416,559 435,076 25,031 330,513 360, 248 1,146 662, 290 668, 072 
828,859) 1,391,510} 1,738,903) 3,715,634] 5,614,385 542,831] 3,138,187] 4,051,657 
429,568 870, 183 516,140) 1,126,450] 1,710,518 176,098} 1,014,446] 1,343,830 
797,284|  3,397,075| 1,149,446] 1,125,604] 2,344,024 772,792| 1,692,469} 2,581,129 
337, 678 436,094 7,530 304,831 350,410 4,251 124,092 131,360 
276,015 1,441,338 82,764 162,859 272,346 16,740 65, 453 130, 034 
119, 423 144, 786 155 31, 194 34,359 116 21, 231 27,475 
276, 196 356,817 5,247 84,010 99, 880 24, 286 111, 432 150, 686 
2,652,723) 7,081,369} 1,786,313] 3,165,461) 5,171,785 995,429] 3,691,413) 5,032,586 
226, 105 226,365 1,453 135,522 136,975 2,127 249,645 255, 241 
358, 383 519,994 57,973 216,478 283,566 79,878 182, 640 290, 285 
5,829,181] 8,331,298 662,313] 2,550,093} 3,324,037 530,031] 2,156,747) 2,932,573 
62,421 64,055 7,730 69, 988 78,970 - 35,022 36, 101 
1,595,111] 1,626,792 122,177} 1,198,783] 1,342,146 - 827, 426 847, 233 
9,338 16,014 759 7,146 10,493 1,034 5,486 7,586 
316,151 493, 220 14,000 175,478 229, 442 17,576 145,021 179,731 
523, 128 585,859 127,575 750,490 916,347 122, 254 629, 183 815,317 
5,997 982,338 986, 623 1,404 992,080} 1,008, 183 1,680] 1,015,901 
203,960! 31,492,407} 22,873,449 47,9911 23,012,480] 29,364,762 44,257| 22,536,397 
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12.— Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan- 


Principal articles by classes. 


anew 


MH. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


(Except chemicals and fibres.) 


Meats cured, canned or otherwise prepared—con. 


Beef, pickled, in barrels................+.- ewt. 
Canned meats, D.0.p:)..-.ec00c. e's : SEO tb. 
Hxtracts of find! peel. .scpreciceeerecee asisite hy. 
Pork Oryssaltedne.s a. sche na nee eee ae 
Pork; pickled iw barrels.c ic. euwec-cc'ctees st 
All\other mea ts) n.0.p..- sma. c cee es onset i. 
otal meats.) 05 anc t see seen $ 
Milk and its products— 

READ. orleans neler serarotals Gigaset aieccfolensts tects gal. 
MiMi es ice wrcewt Maw opis curetuanzjerereoclasiee aa 
Otter. te nates cide cs eirale amen oats ace aeet ib. 
Cheese Jase ceive or cltblersieieaie cee ait scorer i 


Milk, condensed, canned or preserved, etc. lb. 


Total milk and its products...... $ 


Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 


Animal] oils, neat’s foot, etc.............. gal. 
Codliver oilsene sasacts sce atrtte shins fe anette a: 
SALOU S Faecpn tie aenieuais-oeremiarercsiertec tek a 
Wihlaleioill soictasstuas saloon waters weitere 2: 
Obhensiishyouley sey. eis iseiaeere wilson eters at 
Other fats, greases and waxes— i 
Grease and grease SCraps.............200% ewt. 
BIG ik A. chars Sarees starecsta se arercttamstosisrerersels erahars ae 
Lard compounds and substitutes......... ce 
TAN OW necadapaecreesteRiattas fee nies at 
WA ke ste niomtetra hetsisie serie hrencsre coe mite ib. 
$ 


Total oils, fats, greases and waxes. $ 


Other animal products— 


LS Sronctetels iotete crane arabes unt iaVaraceis eee tag 
Glue and glue stock.......... Ppa iet ta $ 
ETONCY-s eit oe een EE eae a 
Sausage. casings ..ss scueenee eae ce eres 
PLUS £7 ci cetes cena eee ee eoaneen $ 
Tank ag @uscinicceetereseaetnor cece cece ewt. 

$ 

Other animal products, n.o.p...........-. $ 
Total Animals and Animal Products 

(except chemicals and fibres)...... $ 


1920. 
United United All United 

Kingdom States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
1,077 2,001 61,483 - 
23,825 30,354 769, 587 - 
2,347, 122 112,879} 2,812,706 283, 732 
993, 858 27,845) 1,102,842 168, 101 
180 15,666 17,078 10, 642 
190 9,960 12,105 7, 732 
14,746 8,859 39,497 1,096 
453,578 226,757| 1,069,882 33, 676 
657 3, 188 12.076 44 
18, 282 69, 490 249, 304 1, 160 
8,626,310} 2,897,004] 15,644,056} 3,107,218 
1,119,799 371,889] 1,898,180 399,165 
77,064,497| 8,479,065) 96,161,234) 33,162,064 
- 795, 780 795,780 - 

- 1,122,424 1, 122,424 - 

- 1,985,113) 1,985,118 - 

- 576, 666 576, 666 - 
3,932,674] 10,693,311! 17,612,605} 2,098,716 
2,323.479| 5,712,727) 9,844,359 1,016, 935 
89,977,759 6,031,404] 126,395,777] 122,652,290 
25. 720,370 1,575,264] 36,336,863] 34,024,595 
30,941,398] 15,466,673) 54,247,498] 21,904,938 
5,031,162} 2,214,166) - 8,517,771 3, 644, 723 
33,075,011} 11,201,247) 56,398,083) 38,686,253 
38, 743 31,596 94,376 13, 262 
119,515 79,577 242,893 39, 667 
10, 306 365, 982 379, 972 - 
11,457 366, 397 384,097 - 
21,602 14, 068 35,670 - 

34, 866 14,621 49,487 - 
2,839 509, 783 557, 299 - 
4,924 638, 007 682,365 = 

730 155, 623 157, 153 - 

650 123, 337 124,482 - 
10, 231 65,431 80,436 113 
137, 289 506, 143 732,187 2,149 
45,579 11,379 76, 218 12,612 
1, 522,018 321,248] 2,428,138 202,990 
- 1,330 1, 584 86 
- 21,023 28, 503 2,424 

13,099 43,039 64,831 - 
195, 912 653, 085 999, 585 - 
20, 208 117,412 155,601 24,356 
8, 984 57, 954 73, 904 6,594 
2,085,615} 5,781,392) 5,745,641 253,824 
5,679, 510 131,999} 6,000,528} 6,266,169 
3, 309, 364 70,514) 3,496,827} 4,229,608 
1,783 122,529 124,915 2,770 
3,615 26, 236 33, 142 60 
878 6,000 7,632 20 
118,477 298, 389 564, 222 138, 682 

- 30, 902 30, 90! - 

- 357,438 357, 438 - 

= 890, 811 890, 811 ‘= 

38, 756 115,846 161, 385 33,311 
138,885,994! 130,997,017! 314,017,944] 91,291,301 
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1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All. United United All United United All 

States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
1,994 15,072 37 4 483 - 247 1,173 
29, 764 173, 291 512 46 5, 676 - 4,175 9,172 
85,739 437, 239 690, 004 3,446 708, 321 163, 276 - 179, 632 
35, 287 220,437 207,583 1, 288 213,397 52,969 - 56,151 
6,891 20.987 - Deals 2,561 - 2,650 13,751 
4,070 13,873 - 3,510 3, 606 - 5, 694 223,056 

394 9,125 2.087 600 12,345 10, 743 - 13, 751 

6,599 198,502 33, 534 5, 965 155, 587 222,938 ~ 223,056 
806}. 6,118 - 331 6,410 - 19 5, 368 

15, 246 110, 750 - 1, 908 68,679 - 333 48,895 
2,568,483} 11,060,647 3, 136, 585 1, 180, 551 5, 836, 288 3, 231,479 1,425,713 7,194, 298 
439, 605 1,255,091 304, 239 163, 930 555, 150 222,421 224,177 590, 267 
8,998,102} 44,501,520) 24,345,322] 4,899,482) 29,826,547) 23,533,221 4,037,013) 28,244, 664 
1,279,195 1,279,195 - 1,671, 678 1,671,678 - 1,712, 241 1,712, 241 
1,987,461 1,987,461 - 2,479, 080 2,479, 080 - 2,793,937 2,793, 937 
1,508,618 1,508,618 - 1, 391, 299 1,391, 299 - 856, 039 856, 029 
412,916 412,916 - 311,922 311,922 - 189, 301 189, 301 
5, 993, 786 9,739,414 3,713, 709 3, 032, 939 8,430,591} 17,527,607 2,423,086] 21,994,578 
3, 156, 951 5, 128, 831 1,444, 657 1,080, 357 3, 224, 390 6,429, 378 979, 888 8, 243, 138 
641,950) 133,620,340} 125,942,°40 2,969, 750} 133,849,760} 106,550, 400 5,902,300} 114,548,900 
184,883] 87,146,722] 24,007,726 464,189] 25,440,322} 19,428,127 984,084} 20,828,234 
14,919,288} 49,147,451] 16,180,302 4,894,690) 34,042,679] 11,176,488 7,298,416) 30,309, 152 
2,352,319 8, 187, 937 2,276,575 844, 888 5,085, 110 1,006, 168 895, 305 3, 244,913 
8,094,530) 52,863,267] 27,728,978) &,141,8482 | 36,542,2372] 26,863,673] &,843,7962| 35,300,304 
50 16,440 8) 112 6, 255 136, 132 1,267 230 62, 193 
1,071 45,947 14, 987 2,992 146, 355 4,593 385 69, 680 
90, 231 98, 303 211 199, 213 203,823 - 217, 3€2 221,640 
82,073 87,427 105 77, 950 79, 942 - 101, 228 102, 859 
2,298 2,298 = 8,609 18, 393 - 9,414 9,434 
2,349 2,349 - 4,808 12,116 - 4,114 4, 134 
78, 542 78, 542 - 65, 357 65, 357 145, 096 108, 290 253,386 
95,454 95, 454 - 27,108 27,108 71, 669 31,771 103, 440 
96, 462 96,462 - 101, 235 101,825 - 74, 337 74, 359 
65, 789 65, 789 - 21,372 PET - 24,315 24,328 
21,170 - 21,672 1, 246 38, 849 40,760 801 23, 148 26, 836 
104,579 108,917 7,830 152,954 169, 126 2,104 93,909 123, 898 
1 30,961 32,530 19 47,959 30, 667 134 42,633 
15 617, 334 471, 266 241 686, 394 442,988 1,641 595,115 

22 2,334 - - 11, 850 1,746 - 29,071 
511 57,095 - - 156,373 21,300 - 376,070 
18,512 18, 964 44 15, 653 16, 426 : - 14,092 14,639 
165, 396 172, 146 351 77, 525 82, 806 - 108,016 111,915 
76,471 102, 173 10, 288 34, 320 45, 643 - 16, 276 16,523 
37,270 44, 267 2,160 7,766 10, 276 - 3,682 3, 736 
54,507 1,286, 725 496,699 372,716; 1,392,267 542, 654 369, 064 1,515,178 
191, 258 6,579, 853 3,917,870 pb ley yal 4,399, 534 3, 158,070 290,489 3,613, 531 
118, 513 4,425, 856 1, 839, 880 126, 851 2,039, 352 1,251,010 98, 191 1,410, 444 
141, 728 145, 599 1,086 123, 536 125, 100 126 59, 990 61, 225 
36, 164 36,929 1,245 70,590 74, 107 7,130 54,819 116, 353 
8,996 9,195 162 12, 268 12,840 1,091 8, 554 13, 520 
296, 069 579,674 93,755 305, 595 536, 803 94,393 322, 593 531, 651 
18,329 18, 229 - 9,413 9,413 - 22,398 22,488 
232,641 232,681 - 256, 877 260,377 - 291, 764 291, 986 
554, 506 554, 706 - 208, 060: 314, 396 = 491, 894 492, 655 
120,755 159, 549 3,359 128, 220 134, 578 5,473 151,308 163, 377 
75,751,046! 188,359,9571 70,368,963! 48,391,355! 135,798, 7201 64,628,291! 55,225,166! 135,841, 642 


1 Unrevised figures. . 
2 Includes casein valued at $1,413 in 1922 and $1,281 in 1923 
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1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
Cotton and its products— 
Il Cottonswastertenn scence ieee eee ewt 5, 230 3,695 9,858 = 
$ 109, 245 63,919 188, 679 = 
Pal @ottonclothingssss8 ye ot enema a eee $ 666, 654 7,806] 2,885,887 343, 799 
3 | Cotton fabries and cotton duck........... yd. 469, 698 718,746} 9,949,981 209, 276. 
$ 409, 242 141,927 2,683, 273 274,093 
4} Manufactures of cotton, n.o.p............. $ 59,193 170,439 390,838 71, 626. 
Total cotton and its products...... $ 1,244,334 384,091) 6,148,697 689, 518. 
Flax, hemp, jute and their products— 
Si Plax fibrerandstlax tow... seek aee $ 345, 465 982,422} 1,439,898 580,863 
Gs: c Otherarticlostauemer.: acce acne rane $ 393 83, 186 117,025 6,841 
Total flax, hemp, etc................ $ 345,858 1, 065, 608 1,556, 923 587, 704 
da Suicang ats productssy heckoee a aaa $ 49, 128 41,245 176, 461 158,710 
Wool and its products— 
Sul SWOol MON Wee tetera eee ke nit. cae lb. 195,081 8,859, 682 9,084, 727 130, 619: 
$ 149, 237 5, 293,522 5,472, 236 54,856 
Sie Clothings. wooly knitted meena cen ssantice $ 129,343 561,537 1,932,954 82,819 
10 @lothings woolsnO:piee cee ee eee $ 299, 247 110,948 4,073, 333 86, 746: 
11 Woollenssn.O:p.seen ee roe eee $ 426, 626 272,879 5,481, 202 59,198 
Total wool and its products........ $ 1,004,453} 6,238,88 | 16,959,725 283,619 
Vegetable fibres and their products— 
£e. le Bindertiwinenn. ee eoe aes Le ewt. 8,005 142, 690 280,915 17,831 
$ 128,013 3,037,525 5,530,908 227,939 
Mixed textile products.— 
13 PRag sy nA Baer ye Ae aoe ok iactce oN eee $ 684, 657 934,213) 1,633,179 276, 406: 
14 Cordage, ropes and twine.............--. $ 48 , 254 35,772 179, 534 9,858 
i5u helt manulactures of vise seneceu. seen $ 2,191 33,308 52,947 8,142 
16 @ileloths, allkiMdse ee meee eee sq. yd. 113,890 318 299, 200 = 
; : $ 29,047 180 112,140 = 
17| Sails, awnings, tents and tarpaulins....... $ 1,515 1,825 9,216 1,380 
Wearing apparel, n.o.p.— 
18 | Braces or suspenders..............+.--:-- $ 147,772 25 230, 285 199,308 
ISR @orsetsiandiparteiol..ee eee nite eee $ 85, 246 202 430,830 182,051 
20 Glovesiandmittss...cecch a sce aeee $ 20, 252 622,043 658, 450 2,014 
a1 Hl ateiand Capea» wan demise eee $ 10,455 2,251 64,831 2,350: 
2% | Clothing and wearing apparel, n.o.p....... $ 2,544 3,102 36, 732 1,445 
28 Otherianticlésstaccno tian seer eae $ 47,638 72,180 247,456 12,755 
Total fibres, textiles and textile 
DLOGUCISh Rosen ee 3,851,357) 12,472,456} 34,028,314 2,643, 202 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
24 |Books and printed matter................... $ 122,555 353,344 603,318 187, 603: 
Paper— 
25 | Bags, boxes and cartons.................. $ 5,083 3,532 69,407 ‘4, 288 
26 | Bond and writing paper.................. cwt. 899 145 27,157 5,913 
$ 8,319 1,545 315,481 72,261 
2 eA B OO PANeN crete cere ete art cs. cae cewt 3,911 - 47,573 6,860 
] $ 29,697 - 436, 530 81,011 
28 Hangings or wall paper.................. roll 631,431 25,011 3, 159, 118 509, 160 
7 $ 70,059 2,898 324,149 134, 323 
coal) SPrinting:papemnaanacrasceeeeee te cae ewt. 467,372] 12,553,349} 14,272,513 88,849 
$ 1,700,965} 46,809,178) 53,203,792 444,130 
SON Me Panersiboard spn acti: ace men eee aor $ 1,661,218] 2,559,291) 4,568,066} 2,065,845 
31 | Roofing paper, all kinds...............-.. $ 51,453 230,313 592,875 12;860 
Seales Wrapping PApere at ennyen mieten cee cee cwt. 154,063 44,897 362, 682 90,865 
$ 1, 200,525 354, 306 2,917,197 966, 616 
33 | Other paper and mfs. of...............-- $ 86, 258 406, 273 826, 122 64, 094 
Total paperiicow oe eee $ 4,813,577] 59,367,339] 63,253,419 3,845, 428 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1920-1923—con. 


1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
887 1,014 - 1,065 1,195 134 5,935 6, 156 
17,302 18,890 - 8,884 10, 250 3,076 69,395 73,112 
29,697|— 1,728, 166 99,498 1,486 217,902 85, 235 1,493 366, 262 
20,029} 1,734,619 46,870 77,341 583,976 78,829 62,797 900,806 
22,210 783,072 24,735 126,000 289, 245 28,165 35,759 839,315 
112,606 313, 289 30,739 230,032 382,872 18, 222 63,048 115,021 
181,815) 2,843,417 154,972 367,002 900, 269 134, 698 169,695 893,710 
404,059} 1,298,329 100, 643 62,702 167,865 62,539 260, 020 331,488 
25,045 57,692 4,503 Ug otic 14,174 8,472 2,316 17,176 
429,104 1,356,021 105,146 70,074 182,039 71,011 262,336 348, 664 
23,543 343,077 128, 707 13,308 209,715 135, 823 35, 750 391,015 
7,128,065} 7,288,373 16,033 1,011, 270 1,034,433 32,747| 8,614,609] 8,667,400 
2,094,691 2,168, 256 2,396 235,563 242,045 16,448 2,341,330 2,363,931 
119, 273 564,425 23,576 43, 886 186,515 2,326 20,480 171, 630 
154,830 1, 212, 246 4,474 98,774 139,994 1,082 41,058 58, 688 
389,258] 3,905,576 12,081 525,469 601, 107 2,629 137, 638 161, 185 
2,758,052|° 7,850,503 42,527 903,692) 1,169,661 22,485} 2,540,506) 2,755,434 
165, 184 186, 124 14, 767 6,811 33, 693 8,371 48 062 75, 199) 
2,924,198} 3,192,174 194,178 107,021 431, 128 73,997 533,372 777, 354 
669, 859 951, 135 85,957 487,364 608, 119 189,842 824,399) 1,054,042 
26, 022 185,924 11,135 13,420 79, 164 14,996 19,879 83, 655 
19,743 101,401 6,830 8,333 87,726 32,009 15,151 224,058 
59 83,942 - 440 58, 203 6,365 20 103, 141 
28 47, 169 - 335 24,934 1, 168 15 36,807 
5, 169 11,711 - 1,470 3,271 - 382 6, 211 
91 287,071 32, 223 1,690 47, 266 24,597 5 60,997 
22,991] 1,250,567 233,598 159 709, 722 272, 249 323 816,911 
513 26, 833 252 93 29,712 17,270 60 138, 297 
7,774 130,438 6,988 1,759 22, 234 3,386 996 29,049 
550 27, 144 - |. 2,653 5,854 - 69 577 
53,430 179, 299 18, 099 18, 261 (55 h73) 84,445 29,829 234, 062 
7,122,882) 18,783,884! 1,020,612} 1,996,634) 4,585,987) 1,077,976) 4,432,767) 7,850,843 
557,317 941, 209 93,672 351,069 622,501 135, 658 375, 830 656, 499 
7,646 123, 952 7,042 12,316 71,487 4,728 2,818 63,561 
10 60, 558 - 307 6,497 1,857 480 18, 439 
134 989, 068 - 3, 286 84,125 22,604 5,193 194, 280 
1,438 65, 194 280 42 17,362 1, 137 65 43, 6-6 
11,514 779, 763 4,681 689 201, 764 10,362 480 298, 596 
70,861; 5,108,287 314, 106 49,601] 2,359,284 548, 231 64,017) 2,284,781 
17,078 831,772 68, 055 10,664 445,536 72,419 12, 297 329,308 
13,376,836] 15,112,586 54,028} 14,106,128} 15,138,327 222,963} 18,836,245} 20,130,455 
68,792,519} 78,922,137 222,355) 59,891,120} 64,635,627 762,245| 67,742,776] 72,667,826 
2,423,495 5, 267,842 694, 642 1, 217,403 2,306, 525 666, 202 1,534, 250 2,411, 233 
106, 740 354, 690 29,759 65, 709 168, 155 3,982 101, 1389 194, 210 
18,929 340,946 46,572 2,017 162,625 149,503 53,245 391, 100 
165, 291 3,672,780 388, 504 16,540 1, 264, 654 1, 214, 237 255, 248 2,887,376 
645,712] 1,161,303 9,888 263, 067 355,545 47,892 400,060 521,551 
72,170,129| 92,103,307) 1,424,926) 61,480,794] 69,533,418} 2,804,671] 70,054,256) 79,567,941 


1Unrevised figures. 
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CO SAORO Wet 


10 


Principal articles by classes. 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper-concluded. 


Logs and round timber— 


ENCE POSLSaee isco Deena eet $ 
LOPS; COGAT AG cis: os eA Metierelce sigan ae 
Hogs hardwood siscenw tet isene sees ee: 
POPS; SPLUCCH 2 «ara ferraes Sncovelstelsteoisere $ 
Hors. alliouher mora ee een ces eae $ 
Masts andispatsacccmactenr cme i ann re $ 
HEAD Wheto ete ata ena Oho a os Bree RE ye ea ft 
Poles, hop, hoop, telegraph and other.... $ 
RSUTOAC CIOS sate cae we eee ne 
Saw-mill and planing mill products— 

Planks andiboards..eaeeeoss.. aeehene eae 

Timber, square, Douglas fir............. Mt ft 

Timber, square, white pine.............. M ft 

$ 

Timber, square, other, n.0.p............- $ 

Other lumberwinio:psssse sk ses ee see $ 

Other saw-mill and planing mill products— 

Knees;and futtocks:.i--eseieeeuc ee sce ee $ 

ths, FEAF A Sah wegen tates ceara noreeetdele M 
$ 

WICKETS Ae Netw. we Lenn ariice boon ea kant $ 

Shing] es Maes. aoe os cree ee 4 

SHOOKS saeco Soest pare oes aaa aeree § 

Other unmanufactured wood— 

FELINE WOO EY Ba Ae eh ve cre Bitrere ate lratcthecsle er otetiatert ea 

Pal p wood. se ote crenwie teete crescide siecle saree eIee cord 

$ 

SpPOOlWOOG ene maaan acetone es ern $ 

Other articles of forest produce........... $ 
Total wood and wood products, 

unmanufactured................. 
Wood and wood products, manufactured— 
Cooperage, barrels, empty............... 
Pails, tubs, churns and other hollow wood- 
ONWATO SS. hhc Mons ae ee Sols eaten 
Staves and headings../........cceeeeeee- $ 
Wood pulp— 

Swlpates(Kralt) iin caseniet ores sale See ares ae 

Sulphite; bleachedes.svs.ceactesene teens ewt. 

$ 

Sulphite, unbleached..................005 cewt 

$ 

Mechanically ground pulp................ cwt 

$ 
Other manufactures of wood— 

Doors, sashes and blinds................. $ 

Urn Gure. Gansta chee tobi aire cler naiate $ 

Handles tall keindascicastetaerrcnrs siete oer store $ 

MattcHesit. ce ha fans crete palancemen er $ 

Mouldings, trimmings, etc............... 

All other manufactures of wood.......... $ 
Total wood manufactured ........ $ 
Total Wood, Wood Products and 

Papert... coe Ret eho Sactooes 


1920. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 

- 163, 926 163, 926 - 

- 22,477 22,861 - 

- 526,377 547,815 - 
60,529 166, 669 228,598 95, 504 
300 179,728 181, 263 284 
208, 838 650, 205 861,407 305, 004 

- 1,069 26,404 - 

- 1, 145, 135 1, 188, 995 - 

= 112,804 118, 656 - 

- 204, 066 209, 286 - 
910, 467 325,512| 1,235,979 912, 136. 
814, 893 289,909] 1,104,802} 1,303,196. 
703,765) 1,301,565} 2,085,262 428,059: 
26,996,484) 44,874,541) 75,216,193) 20,449,773 
10,498 693 26,078 3,391 
330,695 18, 194 777,177 169,459: 
9,557 114 9,671), 1,961 
865, 566 2,338 867, 904 215,631 
275, 913 83, 263 503, 081 246, 297 
303, 800 47,481 360, 487 114, 035. 

- 42,634 42,760 - 
- 820,971 827,341 % 
- 3,633,363} 3,668,511 65. 
14,779 312,303 343,492 11,315 
419 2,086, 773 2,106,373 32 
2,722} 10,775,018} 10,848,602 199 
233, 292 . 180,279 517,417 203, 072 

- 15, 348 15,859 - 

em 61, 743 - 65,454 - 

- 838, 732 838, 732 - 

- 8,454, 803 8, 454, 803 - 

796, 655 57, 189 853, 844 764, 203 

- 18, 550 18,550 - 
30,904,466) 70,856,452] 105,980,432) 23,878,037 
300 4,631 22,851 200 
8,960 2,965 43, 884 9,920 
80,095 58, 761 156,311 29, 945. 

1,086] 2,437,996]  2,518,0 = 

4., 890 7,997,016 8,327, We - 
151, 949 876,959 1, 220, 764 27,906 
610, 189 4,683, 160 6,291, 452 264, 581 
693, 136 3,515, 781 4,863, 156 835, 891 
2,597,040} 12,870,706} 18,381,566 4,160,567 
1, 988, 225 4,045, 385 6, 787, 640 1,397, 783 
1, 802, 281 5, 765, 871 8,383,419 8,472, 454 
26,337 5,102 81, 654 79,550 
268, 157 24, 666 563,379 271,729 
61,271 44,774 133,585 22,095 
191 8 74, 965 1,856 

131, 734 2,855 145, 178 42,741 
599, 239 §48, 490 1,471, 486 494,678 
6,185,684) 325,109,005) 44,076,775 8,850,316 
42,026,282) 153,686,140] 213,913,944! 36,761,384 
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1921. 1922. 19231, 
United All United United All United United An | No. 
States. | Countries. |} Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
158,915 158,915 - 38,020 38, 020 = 66, 934 66,934| 1 
19,326 19,561 = 56,440 77, 932 14 57,377 86,947| 2 
476,643 484, 097 - 1,004,228] 1,469,695 717; 1,205,405] 1,931,452 
219,791 320,775 40, 200 111,899 152,099 47, 954 145,161 196,663) 3 
187, 924 192, 545 = 411,534 415,354 = 179, 198 180,261] 4 
346, 785 652,514 5,936 706, 080 729,413 2,245] 1,307,871] 1,357,294] 5 
140 23,426 25 36 5, 272 - 42 5,611] 6 
1,964,795] 2,022,764 = 1,068,281} 1,102,430 = 1,237,315} 1,459,930] 7 
251,950 275, 434 = 116,884 122,699 - 107,535 130,019 
487,424 490, 359 = 743,999 751,679 = 1,282,996] 1,300,582] 8 
1,401,269) 2,545,251 = 511,040} 1,214,411 3,229 485,970 924,907] 9 
1,396,580] 3,273,714 = 510,157} 1,071,892 9,091 376, 902 699,378 
1,061,977] 1,604, 463 113, 223 933,862} 1,158,630 315,699} 1,748,478] 2,189,133] 10 
45,107,422| 71,079,295] 5,346,363] 30,637,830) 39,012,295] 10,398,367| 49,717,219] 64,010,422 
3,723 34, 892|_ 1,851 Beta 46, 934 2,019 7, 641 51,811] 12 
105,824] 1,293,524 42,038 55,125} 1,147,410 64,840 154,641]. 1,173,988 
hk 2,042 1,339 = 1,797 2,026 53 2,079| 12 
3,585 219, 653 177,814 = 203, 247 191,599 1,351 192, 950 
53,757 319, 559 75, 103 45,490 300, 518 154, 743 48, 632 292,501] 13 
136, 241 291, 683 159, 984 355, 667 585, 027 173,614 281, 960 522,547| 14 
8, 180 8,706 = 4,986 4, 986 = 5, 882 6,051| 15 
414, 067 428, 644 12 961, 170 971,070 844] 1,379,711] 1,401,297] 16 
3,636,924} 3,767,830 90| 6,038,779] 6,092,657 5,905} 8,167,961) 8,313,267 
539,512 576,483 2,760 243,799] ° 263,114 19,375 484, 813 524,910] 17 
1,796,865] 1,831,659 241) 2,217,474] 2,231,904 64} 2,599,691] 2,622,035] 18 
9,058,127} 9,230,581 1,054] 7,592,181] 7,632,418 318] 10,463,921] 10,528,319 
90,262} 1,068,390 52,857 53,974 602, 740 40,941 14, 207 543,309] 19 
29,025 29,368 = 12,097 12,257 = 11,723 11,912] 20 
116, 471 118,973 = 82,742 83,712 = 69, 183 70,333 
1,615,467| 1,615,467 = 825, 967 825, 967 = 1,096,462} 1,096,462] 21 
21,513,594] 21,513,594 = 9,879,150) 9,879, 150 -~| 10,755,655} 10,755,655 
99, 328 863, 531 804, 401 32,900 840, 529 387, 629 41, 105 428, 734| 22 
37,010 37,010 2,003 54,135 95,159 20,030 101, 880 266, 990| 23 
84,032,389] 115,260,581; 6,710,628) 58,719,845) 71,505,085] 11,517,368] 84,981,454) 103,498,179 
45,661 52,934 3,896 28, 296 48,549 - 6,643 29,138] 24 
15,531 49,701 3,377 17,297 22, 824 5,137 = 6,171} 25 
105, 699 198, 356 470 19,742 26, 687 450 12,426 35,419] 26 
2,328,839] 2,354,002 = 2,373,760] 2,377,556 - 2,961,275] 2,961,275] 27 
12,046,063] 12, 160,735 = 7,880,357] 7,906,872 te 9,262,393} 9,262,393 
1,606,834] 1,941,922 1,697| 1,703,400] 1,859,501 1,051| 2,968,032} 3, 182,625] 28 
12,820,526] 15,195,065 13,740] 7,440,411) 8,325,617 4,477| 12,311,574] 13,073,289 
3,531,184] 4,785,040 346,179] 2,140,573} 2,861,470 854.517] 2,996,755} 4,459,028} 29 
21,582,349] 27,704,419] 1,291,656] 6,561,128] 9,236,296] 1,888,864] 7,684,263] 11,098,374 
3,268,653| 5,202.04°! 1,787,778]  3,297,127| 5,336,710] 1,857,508] 3,927,527| 6,385,895] 30 
11,552,473] 16,491,818] 5,218,426] 4,713,491] 10,456,092) 2,771,164) 5,977,306] 9,552,892) . 
*8,103 212,087 39,224 2,140 119,346 15,468 512 130,195] 31 
57,939 804, 964 9, 122 89, 657 230, 124 25, 101 75, 353 228,140} 32 
86,076 137, 988 22,347 205, 233 239,555 15,029 132,119 160.529) 33 
9 121, 157 = = 88, 989 102.517 153 157,423] 34 
16,174 75, 328 1,290 1,388 7, 094 1,003 4,515 7,639] 35 
914,118] 2,051,819 $31,521 554,824] 1,556,838 547.461 484,264] 1,291,984] 36 
59,251,721| 75,256,371) 7,435,069} 27,513,964) 38,264,883} 5,376,671) 35,951,521) 45,033,586 
216,011,556| 284,561,478! 15,664,295| 148,065,672| 179,925,887] 19,834,368] 191,363, 061| 228,756,205 


i Unrevised figures. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


12.—Exports cf Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan= 


Principal articles by classes. 


VY. Iron and Its Products.— 


Chromite (chromic iron)....... Savina ere ton 
$ 
Tron Ores Fe role yadeceade s osbeles aeceelore ton 
$ 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 
Cream separators and parts of............ $ 
Harvesters and/binders..............000+ No. 
$ 
lay Takes teeters ccm ska ite saree MOORE No. 
$ 
Mowing machinesinccgscceccino aro eters No. 
$ 
IRGAMGrs Ae fesse Mectis eo tidoustercierne eis ce atic No. 
$ 
Cultivators tenus) shot eae owe nee erent No. 
$ 
DO Ul OP Re men fern Aart rene ef Oat Ss: No. 
$ 
Hlarrowssthactacchioier Saceee hash eee No. 
$ 
Ploughsand partaoleernereriodesae ene $ 
Seeders trata titers ne Daas $ 
Garden and farm! toolsncpecerccn ee. seers $ 


Spadesiand shovels )...,s0..)4+s.cceeee Lens 
Threshing machines, separators and parts 


Other farm implements and machines.... 3 
Parts of farm implements and machines. . 
MOLD: shee cote eee sie ake oh Acie Lake ae 
Total farm implements and ma- 

Chinerye yee eee eee $ 


Engines and boilers— 


Internal combustion engines and parts of.. No. 
$ 


Locomotives and parts of................ $ 
Steam engines and parts of............... $ 
Hardware and cutlery— 

Boltstand nuts ose. ences Meee cwt. 

$ 

Cutlery ecee cose aes ee) 

PHardwareal-O:peonciin seen eee $ 
Nails, brads, spikes and tacks, all kinds.. ewt. 
Nailssawit Ores anc reer ere irice engine ewt. 

$ 

Needles and pins, all kinds............... $ 

Screws, all kinds....... Sets Gack ata ahoah taeeeete $ 

Total hardware and cutlery........ $ 


Machinery (except agricultural)— 


Adding and calculating machines......... $ 
Maw NOWELSi eee eee eaten ooes No. 
$ 
Linotype machines and parts of.......... $ 
Sewing machines and parts of............ $ 
Typewriters...... ROM VRC cunts ai ete ava No. 


$ 
Washing machines, domestic,and wringers $ 
Other machinery and parts of, n.o.p...... $ 


Total machinery (except agricul- 
ural) AAS eee oadene cote. 


1920. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
- 6,845 6,845 - 

- 127,396 127,396 - 

- 7,485 7,485 - 

= 32, 421 32,421 2 

80 125,875 259,519 2,635 
700 2,071 14,674 1,486 
132,301 437, 222 2,898,000 300, 889 
lll 17 1,813 240 
3,876 636 62,630 8,358 
442 16 13,176 1,102 
29,869 1,110 854,831 78, 367 
10 = 1,691 25 
1,090 - 169, 353] - 2,996 
202 900 7,326 102 
10,419 78,714 442,214 6,476 
495 125 2,880 80 
57,856 19,675 328,941 10,117 
2,197 1, 243 9,124 1,059 
62,060 48,648 825, 211 19, 208 
657,421 670,695 2,493,714 441, 786 
5, 430 - 38, 972 - 
91,536 8,892 325, 281 82,735 
38 66, 309 268, 118 562 

%, 135 1,597, 498 1,975,549 4,038 
43°785| ' 35,142] 244/038 91,903 
94,745 191,572 928,029 133,006 
1,193, 641 3,281,988) 11,614,400 1,183,076 
341 42 3, 168 109 
811,877 9, 263 1, 201,847 120,434 
- 97,175 6, 606, 233 - 
7,786 937 11,839 15,858 
64; 446 12,033 110,554 174,555 
2,011,989 651 2,720,920 1, 435, 093 
578, 620 53,087 885,410 133,944 
67,420 14, 247 145, 349 17,587 
388, 145 95, 168 883, 781 137,479 
173, 682 204,041 550,014 303, 762 
919, 226 1,098, 339 2,945, 137 1,907,864 
12,386 65,841 124, 422 1,774 
36, 228 565 60, 602 76, 452 
4,011,040} 1,325,684 7,730,826 3,867,161 
- - ~ 71,907 
7,437 - 8,005 20,838 
42,189 - 46,451 110,599 
- 25,794 27,476 5,000 

71, 796 93,403 725, 853 117,358 
2,318 52 3,245 2,406 
184,046 7, 158 260, 627 203, 080 
36,306 12,003 56,569 182,278 
497,174] ~3,974,727 5,299,615 734,474 
831,511} 4,113,085; 6,416,591! 1,424,696 


NS ee ee 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1929-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
8, 246 8, 246 - 1,750 1,750 - 1,302 S02 eed 
151,769 151,769 - ‘21,201 21,201 = 16,431 16,431 
17,972 17,972 20 4,765 4,785 = 2,207 0 Tare 
93,197 93,197 100 16,058 16, 158 = 12,510 12,510 
78,675 157,208 618 41,175 192,432 2,802 90, 008 176,190} 3 
1,835 13, 413 342 6 2,161 326 3 5,925| 4 
389,928] 2,826,657 70,708 2,549 449,013 54, 064 608} 1,091,206 
283 3,815 192 1 1, 229 91 3 913] 5 
22,712 168, 453 7,771 25 49, 239 3,047 147 37,826 
2,580 13,766 443 39 4,943 400) 2 8,091} 6 
209,472) 1,005,453 35, 832 2,277 369, 762 24,611 93 525,889 
- 1,761 = - 115 = - 933} 7 
- 204, 381 = = 12,901 - ~ 99, 434 
892 7, 160 18} 316 3,005 15 980 1,800] 8 
94,273 488, 133 965 28, 324 180, 158 1,185 88, 760 125, 685 
30 2,974 = 25 3,168 202 41 3,653] 9 
4,237 421,847 = 3,443 499,700 18, 343 5,001 603,316 
726 11,809 448 245 3,742 1 1,848 2,540) 10 
43,878 355, 339 10,757 19,015 134,063 40 72,934 95,966 
1,199,839] 3,628,386 73, 956 253,720| 1,465,919 9,873 609,476] 1,086,411) 11 
1, 267 27,291 = 313 5,141 226 309 6,327] 12 
706 289, 679 44, 653 550 95,504 53,339 32 168,489] 13 
116,909 255,001 33 35, 253 195,555 10 27, 183 177,301] 14 
804, 648 818,052 = 131,741 688, 609 - 279,548 694, 128] 15 
76,441 514,313 34,145 19,386 221,843 9,308 18,374 261,217| 16 
396,164) 1,367, 180 92, 204 45,234 785,469 114, 133 154,367 917,508] 17 
3,439,149] 12,527,373 371, 642 583,005} 5,345,308 290,981} 1,346,840] 6,066,893 
81 718 38 326 649 22 187 283| 18 
48,490 262, 775 118, 169 40,789 220,555 3,017 39,400 56,823 
27,960! 3,472,594 - 3,487] 1,207,411 = 1,584,875] 1,699,590} 19 
= = - 3,811 52,190 = 21,014 22,000} 20 
4,012 32,197 2,974 847 9,127 3,755 483 8,936] 21 
29,302 344,877 17, 638 5,751 69,414 27,192 4,376 64,971 
9,342) 1,535,106 560,956 1,465 804,709 106, 285 1,141 208,470| 22 
145, 733 697,983 4,350 32, 600 89,554 38,011 61,550 148,197] 23 
10, 182 87, 633 400 2,258 14, 152 325 1,699 24,708| 24 
75,745 677, 172 5,128 19,567 105,708 4,215 11,105 151, 184 
144,574 604,713 2,122 5,039 23, 267 27,876 8, 237 137,507] 25 
938,777| 3,871,470 14, 680 36, 655 123, 696 108,815 36,401 535,310 
55,047 85,335 286 39,049 46,594 12,886 8,319 26,005] 26 
664 120, 098 30 163 13,449 = 104 4,921| 27 
1,254,610} 7,332,041 603, 068 135,250) 1,253,124 297,404 122,996] 1,139,058 
5,208 396,507 45,038 3,877 126, 199 35, 104 4,625 119,151] 28 
1 21,952 3,423 1 4,012 oe 31 3,777| 29 
5 120, 229 20/202 6 26,819 16,131 238 31, 206 
3,998 20, 210 = 17,051 19, 126 - 4,516 4,516] 30 
99, 670 896, 988 76,176 112, 485 715, 569 192, 166 71,333 876,571} 31 
49 3,978 1,480 38 2,631 1,625 25 1,698| 32 
5,571 Bo 720 119, 684 3,010 201,920 134,119 1,742 138, 934 
3,843 195,079 17,560 1,536 22,685 41,929 318 42,876] 33 
1,935,735 3,807,755 406,812 557,233] 1,468,700 311,789 540,274} 1,246,953} 34 
2,054,030) 5,769,488 685, 492 695,198| 2,581,018 731, 238 623,046] 2,460,207 
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12.—Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, Uniled States and All Countries in quan- 


Principal articles by classes. 


United 


Kingdom. 


mo 2 = 


nn mma 


V. Iron and its Products—concluded. 
Rolling mill products, n.o.p.— 


Barsand TOds 22205: care ee eeees oe 
Rails sca caskisatcre asccate crates atarek anise oes ton 
$ 
Plates: and: sheets va..scacowe ounces ose $ 
Structuralisteeltmas na eeenicoce estate arate ste oe 
Total rolling mill products, n.o.p.. $ 
Tubing and pipe scenes ee aaceeces ae $ 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets— 
Billets, ingots and blooms..............:+ a 
Herro-siliconnetC.....csecieccee ae «antereice ton 
$ 
PQ IEON sete Me oes eie roe eveTevs «cleo erereen ke ton 
$ 
Total pigs, ingots, etc.............. $ 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles, freight..............cse000% a 
Automobiles, passenger...........+.sece. a 
Automobiles. pants:Olensecercae seis $ 
Bicyclesiand parts ofa dee aeee eee eee $ 
Cars and coaches, railway, and parts of.. $ 
Other vehicles/mncoip. net occcs «ese sletee ate 
Total velnieles...is.502 6 ee occsmeleen es $ 
Wire— 
Wire barbed ssodaccencmeate cei sore cwt. 
$ 
Wire; woveniiencing 22 ss..6.. oc. seesteetens $ 
Other wire mionns creer oa eee $ 
Total switessoseehtscecccccsartaene $ 


Other iron and its products— 
Casting sso ip tame tesa enc eteaiaen oe $ 
Pore ings: en. see eee ee eo ee $ 
Hirnittire etter: ch tee ee tee $ 
Guns,rifles, and firearms, all kinds....... $ 
ham piandwlanterns sxe iter caneten $ 
Scales and weighing beams..............- $ 
Serapiromandstecl ean eae $ 
Stoves alllkings#c seen cnn $ 
Tinware and enameledware. ae 
Tools, hand or machine, n.o.p...........- $ 
Other manufactures of iron and steel,n.o.p. $ 


Total Iron and its Products....... $ 
VI. Non-ferrous Metais and their Products. 
Aluminium in bars, blocks, ete.....:.....-- cwt. 
Aluminium, manufactures of..............- $ 
Brass and its products— 
Brass),old) and serapmeremteantceewie nh ocines cwt. 
$ 
Brass in bars, rods, sheets, tubing, etc..... cwt. 
Brass valves \schoc cc cones ee we eRe $ 
Brags; Mirssor MO pase eles $ 
Total brass and its products....... $ 


1920. 
United ’ United All 
Kingdom States. Countries. 

24,483 10,911 52,503 
1,375, 212 582, 213 3,012,635 
- 12,245 34,945 
- 484, 869 1,482, 643 
- 5,000 6, 716 
- 377,492 575, 943 
1,375, 212 1,444,574 5,071, 221 
439, 882 241,799 2,325,369 
26,415 21,408 49,606 
1,213,061 1,409,614 2,717,220 
2208 18, 438 25,776 
147,317 863, 240 1, 223, 635 
- 88, 625 93,541 
- 2,495,853 2,654,833 
1,360,378| 4,768,707] 6,595,688 
425 13 4,133 
426,849 32,510 2,211,342 
807 83 20,373 
967,465 62,463) 12,672,265 
1,933, 265 352,471 3,097,466 
20,176 4,688 139, 084 
- 18, 218 1,702,052 
2,795 113,673 173,505 
3,330,550 584,023) 19,995,714 
5,603 189 13,946 
30,958 639 77,649 
50,410 9,712 95,241 
857,604 277,873 1, 625, 334 
938,972 288,224) 1,798,224 
4,648 382,877 401, 455 
2,372 1,867,176 1,871,799 
16, 141 1,086 50,475 
2, 283 1,865,590 1,868,477 
83, 237 7,637 103,401 
22,201 32,534 106,801 
778, 132 3,489, 794 4,300, 663 
24,163 42,886 152, 187 
12,714 2,453 42,961 
136, 522 81, 228 661,651 
478,611 1,629,521 2,710,029 
15,874,157} 25,717,121) 81,785,829 
54, 669 120,073 192,069 
1,609,310 3,562,112 5,680,871 
1,372 53,778 64,364 
- 91,451 91,512 
- 1, 216, 263 1,217,940 
75 8, 982 5,013 
2,680 101,467 133,829 
86,349 88,585 292,388 
89,029]  1,406,315| 1,644,157 


345, 553 


2,215,000 


105,793 
629,062 


734, 855 


19,813 
17,306 
41,078 
26, 674 
26,014 
14,413 
150,677 
12, 186 
4,556 
143, 139 
1,039, 085 


17, 653, 826 


36,288 


1, 154, 260 
7 


’ 


1,200 
146,490 


148,866 


; 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


tities and values by classes of home produce in the four fiscal years 1920-1923—con. 


1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
4,178 69,340 94 824 5,432 2 557 10, 134 
293,715) 4,872,203 20,095 19, 231 277,096 127 24,934 404,539 
40, 267 55,852 - 16, 742 16,833 - 10,751 14,461 
1,595,714 2,447,854 - 685, 442 689, 103 - 290,325 417,613 
- - - 4,555 Sol - 2,829 3,598 
1,600 3,585 - 229 230 - 220 466 
172,015 424, 165 - 17,892 152,770 - 12,705 43,071 
2,061,444 7, 744, 222 29,095 727,120) 1,124,200 127 330, 793 868,821 
137,224] 3,106,170 354, 639 16,939} 1,232,039 104,000 28,101] 1,266,306 
1, 787 50,925 - 16 16 93 - 148 
103,425 2,912,471 - 912 912 2,032 - 3, 754 
16,748 21,045 421 10, 187 11,083 133 23,380 23, 646 
833,748] 1,059,576 27,097 506,407 568, 583 9,321 943,006 962,528 
51,221 70, 160 224 2, 287 2,511 - 40,813 40,813 
1,852,581) + 2,634, 153 4,205 49,219 53,424 - 833, 221 833, 221 
2,789,754, 6,606,200 31,392 556,538 622,919 11,353} 1,776,227) 1,799,503 
4 4,290 97 8 1, 296 67 5 3,720 
3,750} 2,602,853 45,496 8,450 611, 185 50,612 1,689} 1,444,549 
796 15,620 2,804 100 13,428 12,845 143 45,108 
1,037,386) 11,376, 268 1,810,384 57,902] 7,421,619} 9,110,752 73,402} 25,606,350 
1,870,093} 4,262,325 363, 160 116,129} 1,151,453 425,597 134,957| 2,355,066 
2,559 229, 428 492 900 9,704 125 1,998 24,126 
18,487 953,339 - 300,625} 2,777,735 - 217, 167 234, 267 
277, 112 395, 902 3, 299 126, 493 142,151 25 43,394 60, 983 
3,209,387} 19,820,115} 2,222,831 610,499) 12,113,847) 9,587,111 472,607| 29,725,341 
2 19,513 - - 11, 458 560 2 123,890 
12 134, 187 - - 42,832 1,631 6 456, 837 
8,742 144, 167 2°, 527 222 41,852 82,683 370 105,720 
487,576 1,992,797 77,389 3,627 242,887 164,084 24, 156 1,438,814 
496,330) 2,271,151 105,916 3,849 327,571 248,398 24,532| 2,001,371 
806, 976 845,736 2,718 171,055 197, 647 145 256, 176 266,901 
846, 239 863,545 1,924 50, 32 52,856 12 399,070 402,366 
2,567 114, 247 32,346 3,029 57,488 17,089 273 28,818 
3,869 31, 207 1,101 1,569 11,405 772 204 1,022 
7,252 67,907 44,472 1,507 58,031 100, 368 482 113, 410 
21,915 113, 116 5,791 14,306 84,442 400 10,629 52,181 
1, 251, 787 1,442,747 7,099 658, 868 706,510 - 2,065,797 2,142,627 
34, 793 141, 161 8,197 94,212 62,108 11,860 23,766 74212 
55,944 73,445 1,582 7,164 59, 383 496 2,744 49,925 
75, 863 538, 967 93,584 112,811 336, 004 60, 754 66, 603 268, 936 
759, 864 3,111,568 43,018 211,324 521,857 89,903 184, 149 602, 660 
19,630,413] 76,590,741) 4,758,888) 4,693,020] 28,312,272] 11,556,627) 9,409,263) 51,137,912 
98, 678 140,051 323 30,365 60,306 7,475 121,391 145, 155 
3,138,471 4,417,999 6, 767 577, 153 1, 188,808 136,929 2,077,072 2,506, 182 
29,119 228,820 290 14, 293 322,799 1,025 27,398 361, 669 
21,335 21,442 - 33,853 33, 930 - 73,733 73,736 
270,433 271,609 - 199, 752 200, 214 - 551, 614 551,643 
30 82 63 30 93 - 3 3 
1,681 3,428 1,972 398 2,370 _- 55 55 
2,675 324,001 89,314 1,601 133,871 111, 983 502 167,897 
- - 5, 198 7,652 19,329 15, 647 15, 293 42,072 
274,789 599, 038 96, 484 209, 403 355, 784 127, 630 567,464 761, 667 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


12.Exports of Canada to United Kingdom, United States and All Countries in quan= 


No. 


12 


1920. 
Principal articles by classes. Waited United, All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom, 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products— 
concluded. 
\Copper and its products— 
1 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, 
TOPUNTS ROLE rr ween stew net e e crore eee ewt 25, 634 394, 399 420,033 87,042 
$ 192, 244 5,060,974 5, 258, 218 653, 780 
Copper blisters. .cs.q.ccms vane huteaere ewt. - 333, 348 333, 488 - 
$ - 6,617,821; 6,617,821 - 
Copper, pig, old and scrap............... ewt. 20,705 11,336 32,554 - 
$ 386, 786 165,571 561, 087 = 
Copper in bars, sheets, plates, wire, etc.... $ 287, 607 109,386} 1,447,206 635,512 
Total copper and its products......_ $ 866,687] 11,953,752] 13,879,332} 1,289,29: 
Lead and its produects— 
Lead, metallic, contained in ore, etc...... cwt. - 107, 894 107,894 - 
$ - 506, 789 506, 789 = 
(Mead MniyMIes CLC cee ever aire nae ewt 71,416 16,679 102,013 cm 
$ 537,551 72, 240 686, 355 = 
Total lead and its products........ ewt 71, 416 124,573 209,907 = 
: $ 537,551 579,029} 1,193,144 
Nickel, cobalt and their products— 
Cobalt+meétalhitess, tceenie oer ee lb. 176,495 82,728 260, 343 22,45! 
$ 193, 252 193, 844 389, 896 62,889 
Cobalttalloystercucn cee ease iheirescen lb. 4,858 267 5,441 9,929 
$ 17, 240 1,156 19, 663 49,16 
Nickel, fine, contained in ore, matte or cwt. 60, 203 256, 646 316, 849 111, 188 
SOL SS A kh ok Se ON ON Ja g 1,226,883] 3,918,315} 5,145,198] 1,899,696 
Nickels fine Sai aera ee 2 ae rae ta ewt. 2,240 ib yea lye 124,558 1,209 
$ 78,400 3,615, 122 3,894, 023 42,784 
Total nickel, cobalt and their pro- 
Ui CtS ere ca eos $ 1,515,775) 7,728,437) 9,448,789} 2,054,529 
Precious metals and their products— 
Gold bearing quartz, nuggets, etc........ $ - 5,376,289) 5,974,334 195 
Silver contained in ore, concentrates, etc. oz. 125, 220 2,487, 266 2,562,584 - 
$ 152, 154 2,629,453 2,781,705 = 
Silver bullionit ya cwichierice eee ateriee ace OZ. 3,232,951} 2,487,873} 9,817,058) 5,386,464 
; $ 3,653, 042 2,779,067| 11,473,896 4,401,852 
OTHE ATLICIOS sence cei eu ae ee rie te $ 36,350 272,720 309,070 1,00 
Total precious metals and their 
DLOGUCISHa see ees 3,841,546) 11,057,529} 20,539,005)  4,403,04 
ZANC And AUS PLrOGUCUS wane eee eciciie sere eae $ 403,483 238,841 950, 082 292,146 
Hlectrie apparatiswsosmeeeennccsae ieee $ 110,881 223, 115 424,476 341,003 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... $ 284,985 744,035 1,152,202 188, 336 
Total Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products ..033 eee 9,260,569] 37,545,943) 54,976,413! 9,873,511 
Vil. Non-metallic Minerals and their Products 
Clay-and) clay productssenn = sacri nee: $ Het 0) 196, 195 220,744 4,678 
Coal and its produets— 
oa eae ee ot ae eatery. eee ton 180, 685 1,071, 772 2,120, 138 81,477 
$ 1,651, 188 5,700,441) 13,183,666 941, 29 
(SOK Cr ee ee eee eee ton - 17,773 17,872 a 
$ = 161,386 162,481 - 
Warrandypitel each tee ee Ce gal. - 985, 958 2,644,417 = 
$ = 46,402 94, 202 = 
@IRGEVs sae ee eee ee erin oe ee $ - 375 375 = 
Total coal and its products........ $ 1,651,188) 5,988,604) 13,440,724 941,299 
Graphite and its products.................. $ 212 113,867 114, 105 1,892 
Mica and ite products ea eeee nee eee. $ 53,411 566, 463 774, 369 45,050 
Petroleum and its products— : 
Oil, coal and kerosene, refined............ gal. 503, 287 1,175,189 2,757,581 = 
: $ 40,677 170,764 351,890 - 
Oil, coal and kerosene, crude............. gal. 510, 158 607,895 1, 289, 259 292,93 
‘ ‘ $ 32, 712 40,666 84,373 32,135 
Or mineralion.o pease ease aie gal. - 109,965 165,033 14 
S - 25,744 53,593 95 
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1921. 1922.° 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
—— 
| 274,637 361,679 50,870 52,469 103,339 146, 790 67,723 214,513) 1 
3,683, 192 4,336,972 382,451 646, 966 1,029,417 1, 203,191 32,320 2,035,511 
346, 993 346, 903 - 292,727 292,727 - 378,492 378,492) 2 
7,589,849 7,589,849 = 4, 241,468 4,241,468 - 4,946,976 4,946,976 
5, 289 5, 289 - 23,876 50,857 - 30, 738 30,758; 3 
76,814 76,814 - 221, 662 579,531 a 343,742 343, 892 
74,542 1,310,454 35,040 Lil, 222 478, 689 15, 665 70,201 374,649] 4 
11,424,397) 13,314,089 417,491) 5,221,818] 6,329,105) 1,218,856) 6,193,239] 7,701,028 
74,603 74,603 - 44,867 44,867 - 104, 258 104,258) 35 
358, 978 358,978 - 175, 781 175, 781 - 531,969 531, 960 
1 36,505 78,912 Sif 364,312 17,961 9 380,324) 6 
17 166, 678 369, 083 157 1,543, 186 81,063 68 1,834,507 
74, 604 111,108 78,912 44,904 499,179 17,961 104, 267 484,582 
358, 995 525,656 369,083 175,938) 1,718,967 81,063 532,028] 2,366,467 
118,853 142,432 - 32,818 59,410} ~ 1,401 172,502 173,903| 7 
276,372 342,061 - 98 , 222 141, 134 3, 203 441,601 444,804 
1,120 11,049 5, 754 - 7,078 2,025 - 2,769] 8 
5,374 54,534 31,511 - 38, 369 10,382 - 14, 392 
293,785 408 , 337 55, 366 6,505 62,943 163, 683 50,321 221,389) 9 
5,259,977, 7,233,925 930,677 120,900 1,076, 192 2,497,413 630,938 38, 289, 693 
43,437 61,846 5 22,407 46, 104 Goma 166, 281 204,896] 10 
1,522,994 2,171,366 153 780,345 1,613,510 169,326 4,538,467 5,590,948 
7,064,717; 9,801,886 962,341 999,467 2,869,205} 2,680,324) 5,611,006) 9,339,837 
3,036, 084 3,038,779 326 2,531, 724 2,532,050 = 5,449, 469 5,449,469] 11 
2,441,270 2,441, 270 - 3, 211, 653 3,211,653 - 6,009,828 6, 012, 624| 12: 
1,870,244 1,870, 244 - 2,031, 383 2,031,383 - 3,965, 195 3,967,030 
2,254,931} 10,889,780 5,610,024 3,558,371) 10,839,767 4,015, 212 4,230,399} 11,098,792] 13 
1,.726, 602 9, 257, 188 3, 634, 297 2,241,301 6,679,921 2,729,068 2,805, 669 7,491,962 
381, 355 382,355 200 283,039 284, 209 1,000 202,528 203,528) 14 
7,014,285) 14,548,566) 3,634,823) 7,087,447) 11,526,593) 2,730,068} 12,422,787) 17,111,989 
86, 129 963, 962 189,499 2,477 2,448, 741 461, 264 - 2,136,885] 15 
139, 237 651,461 152.731 97,897 485,321 464, 958 75, 225 1,199,427] 16 
499, 660 887,990 168,097 301,867 640,673 204,915 383,480 872,886] 17 
30,029,799} 45,939,377, 5,997,576) 14,687,268) 27,885,996) 8,107,032) 27,889,699} 44,358,037 
240, 128 323,989 1,894 91,746 257, 624 4,973 130,579 364, 785| 18 
1,031,870 2,277,202 350,014 1, 188,326 1,953,053 39, 259 1,672,411 2,089,438] 19 
6,287,861] 16,501,478 2,720,872 7,095,769} 13,182,440 320,559 9,929,931) 12,956,615 
37, 790 38,031 - 26, 647 26,671 - 15,329 15,341] 20 
399, 620 402,435 = 300, 003 300,457 - 156, 209 156, 295 
738, 035 8,622, 210 34 965,921 2,307,528 - 477, 239 2,396,099} 22 
50,400 571,773 10 61, 137 248, 155 - 47,005 280, 448 
105 105 - 316 316 - 1,916 1,916} 22 
6,737,986] 17,475,791) 2,720,882) 7,457,225) 13,731,368 350,559! 10,135,061) 18,395,274) | 
118,501 120,473 85 41,057 41,149 83 19,012 19,167} 23 
611,023 660, 218 21,826 205, 444 230,429 19,426 566, 118 589,424| 24 
215,214 553, 566 = 2,407 1,482,560 - 4,000 1,558,550! 25 
27,219 79,625 - 656 209, 930 - 1,190 147,116 
“1,154, 627 2,424, 142 1,493, 682 2,462,005 7,435,539 348,095 2,854, 960 5,737,542 26 
144, 164 295, 784 98,503 139, 201 424,533 17,740 132,318 253,439 
91,476 190,036 77 421,995 473,963 150 834,837 909, 709 22 
19,929 87,326 73 70,0990 93, 225 281 130, 188 166,823 


| 1 Unrevised figures. 
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1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
VII. Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products—concluded. 
Petroleum and its products—con. 
1 Oil, gasoline and naphtha...............: gal. 86 629, 193 1,311,996 = 
$ 30 154,796 356, 376 - 
25|, “Wax-amineral tee ao . sa certe ts, ort a atocies “ ewt. 29 45,276 49,840 8,963 
$ 253 351, 283 384,005 83,917 
Total petroleum and its products.. $ 73,672} | 742,983} 1,230,237 116, 147 
Stone and stone products— g 
Balt ADPOSIVER sate trr ys ci css taccmle eters pistes $ 8,288] 1,458,076) 1,474,177 16,424 
4 | Building and paving stone................ $ - 38, 446 46, 206 5,265 
34 OMEN D sent eaten taner nites site amneen te at ewt. - - = 300 
$ - 23, 686 660,884 197 
6 | Gypsum or plaster, crude................ ton - 164,714 164.714 - 
$ - 229,521 229,521 - 
irl ead Wie a Y= Seca aa anes ar TIA irae TRC ee cwt. 20 194,414 201, 923 - 
$ 25 147,661 1555212 - 
8 | Plaster of Paris, ground, etc...........-. $ 132 131, 556 141,870 - 
9 Sandiand!' gravel Wee. yo sece tn oe on eels ton - 1,075, 283 1,075, 323 = 
$ - 133,675 133, 920 - 
10 QOther'stone:productsac..eeces soe cessor ee $ 681 19,971 20,652 - 
Total stone and stone products.... $ 9,126) 2,182,592] 2,862,442 21, 886 
Asbestos products— i 
WW ENS DE SLOSS), wceaarersctpoeracinw aise Opiate etatenee ton 7,594 84, 224 105, 694 12,467 
$ 768,456] 6,506,629} 8,532,027] 1,337,357 
12 | Asbestos sand and waste..........+-..e+ ton ~ 23,508 23,508 155 
$ - 235,829 235,829 3,025 
13 | Asbestos, manufactures of...............- $ 5,201 10,119 232,316 16, 669 
Total asbestos products............ $ 773,657| 6,752,577| 9,000,172) 1,357,051 
Miscellaneous non-metallic minerals— 
14.4)) sBeldsparitoc sce ae shoe a one isa a eyer ton 160 24,198 24,358 - 
$ 544 121,785 122,329 - 
15 | Glass and glassware, n.o.p.............. $ 459, 082 38,018 914,447 409,314 
16 | Magnesite, crude, refined, ete............ $ 55,679 228,971 295,395 221,395 
17 Pyrites and sulphur contained in pyrites.. ton - 83,640 83,640 - 
$ - 375,174 375,174 - 
18 | ‘Talc; crude and refined.:................ $ 1,570 232,886 235,457 - 
19 | Other non-metallic minerals and products $ 31,866 28,151 SEER 8,626 
Total Non-metallic Minerals and 
their Products................... $ 3.121,157| 17,488,266] 30,342,926) 3,127,338 
Vilt. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
QOG(ACide vel Se Maen cae oc ons $ 370,308 260,452 901,397 419, 630 
A ViATCohGl swoodseie aes ee ee owen ee rors gal. 167,380 - 168,849 113, 205 
$ 298, 796 - 802, 636 173, 868 
22 |Other non-potable spirits, n.o.p............. gal. - - - - 
$ u S ; a a 
92 || Extract of hemlock barle. .5..0..+..00s oes $ 48,900 558 58,240 31,300 
24 |Medicinal and proprietary preparations..... $ 252,101 91,525 623,900) ‘ 555,804 
OF} EXploslvestiaetemen cat ctie iickincs na cmeeeer $ 885,281; 4,070,595) 4,675,047 - 
Fertilizers— 
2G -eAmmmoniasiiphaterces. esate celaes ce eke ewt. 16,853 32,042 431, 362 7,082 
$ 73, 3883 156,322} 2,065,106 40,726 
27 Wivaniann td eemen retecc aiaaie o aale eretsietanno eaters cwt. ~ 1,277,319 1,277,319 - 
$ - 4,422,797 4,422,797 - 
28 | Other fertilizers, manufactured, n.o.p..... $ - 200, 637 206, 134 - 
Total fertilizers..................... $ 73,383] 4,779,756) 6,694,037 40,726 
29 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. $ 748, 092 126,901 1,625,418 934, 409 
SOL SOAP. icc e Abeta teen cei cen aman $ 219, 165 3,886} 1,000,722 24, 260 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
S1)|; LAcetatetot timed. aeecne echt ores cca ewt. 77, 292 30,069 133,948 53,147 
$ 208,418 59, 636 319, 182 178,529 
32:)| “Caleium carbides. .asecerticiesls seceeleae ewt.| . 151,689] . 632,399 882,510 27,088 
$ 627, 721 2,564,627 3,599,899 110,390 
33 | Cobalt oxide and cobalt salts........6... lb. 163, 236 201,449 507, 693 171,599 | 
$ 263, 200 298,708 797,489 399, 420 
34 | Soda and sodium compounds!............ o7t: - - - - 


1Jncluded in other chemicals, n.o.p., 1920-21. 
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1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All ; United United All United United All No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
204,044 349, 883 ~ 16,895 569,436 900 709,459] 1,996,719] 1 
51, 290 100,547 - 5,337 160,850 207 211,046 514,435 
9,210 22,281 - 6 48 29 34,410 43,396] 2 
75,717 194,642 = 123 343 299 105, 986 132, 166 
318,319 766, 924 98,576 215,407 888, 881 18,527 580,728] 1,213,979 
1,901,681} 1,946,601 1,289 477,496 487,755 8,193] 2,038,007] 2,057,423] 3 
37,939 48,712 50 22,589 46,383 - 49,993 53,377| 4 
1,869,609] 2,811,127 - 23,391 810,448 4 578,495} 1,544,254) 5 
1,148,476] 2,107,180 = 24,481 578,474 3 322, 233 719,882 
253,098 253,098 - 222,671 222,671 - 343,098 343,098] 6 
427,053 427,053 = 404,987 404,987 - 523, 296 523, 296 
475,801 477,537 - 227,607 231,493 - 322,179 329,125) 7 
409, 253 411,683 - 217,991 222,805 - 304,636 313, 666 
163, 664 222,015 - 40,625 67, 166 - 47,758 66, 754| 8 
1,503,575} 1,503,607 - 1,386,004] 1,386,034 - 683,976 683,996] 9 
193, 113 193, 163 - 200,994 201,094 = 118,654 118,679 
54,111 54,111 = 5,357 5,357 - 78, 783 78,783} 10 
4,335,290| 5,410,518 1,339] 1,394,529} 2,014,021 3,196] 3,483,358] 3,931,860 
"113,985 154, 152 2,288 47,178 63, 287 2,827 87,652 110,336) 11 
8,036,276) 12,255,793 311,357| 2,397,609] 4,397,332 261,725} 4,578,470] 6,486,340 
36,827 37,147 21 24,376 24, 446 270 60, 235 61, 250] 12 
370,721 377,596 189 935,151 235,868 3,064 607, 727 621,086 
72,856 321,694 aie 93,823 153,830 9,793 ~ 61,097 81,507] 13 
8,479,853| 12,955,083 314,268] 2,726,583} 4,787,039 274,582] 5,247,294| 7,188,933 
41, 272 41,312 1 22,553 22,584 5 24,674 24,679| 14 
248,054 249,854 30 146, 756 147,866 120 164,531 164,651 
230,239 935,575 86,417 96,603 266, 054 78,865 255,407 484,204] 15 
127,330 355,747 5,051 17, 210 23,066 Diy 21, 286 24,003] 16 
119, 106 119, 106 - 7,875 7,875 - - = et 
458,340 458, 340 - 31,500 31,500 - - = 
201, 286 202,923 - 138,672 138,949 1,970 134,414 137,759] 18 
164,098 206,457 3,059 42,309 58, 747 3,656 79,848 132,615] 19 
22,270,447) 40,121,892) 3,253,427) 12,605,032) 22,616,684) 728,674) 20,817,688) 27,646, 704 
310,015) 1,069,667 20,939 66, 558 90,116 470,595 110,082 600,937] 20 
198,022 411, 296 95,717 10 213,653 69,774 14, 273 99,312] 21 
541, 229 784, 228 105,544 16 210,734 51,349 12,195 78,219 
2 = 13,439 6 19, 420 21,616 3,928 26,567| 22 
- - 17, 684 6 24,409 15,607 6, 110 22,893 
202 33,957 28,868 15,109 46,944 19,623 4,578 26,172| 23 
25,215 968, 968 214, 169 14,173 497,595 215,337 25,379 420,362] 24 
627,401] 1,271,702 : - 199,831 249, 789 32 53, 209 247,476] 25 
20,752 300,013 2,801 93, 258 338, 066 - 24,518 211,066} 26 
96,144] 1,519, 262 ,809 204,543 785, 187 - 66,583 654,889 
882,524 883, 127 - 357, 695 357, 695 - 1,106,462] 1,109,664) 27 
3,015,645| 3,018,057 - 903, 233 903, 233 - 2,895,775} 2,903,659 
451, 253 455,857 - 522,004 524,931 - 335, 737 341,348] 28 
3,563,042] 4,993,176 7,809] 1,629,780] 2,213,351 = 3,298,095] 3,899,896 
154,055} 1,756,045 162,903 89,908 423, 604 177,651 70,360 469,742! 29 
2,474 143,627 138,882 3,517 227, 788 927,965 1,251 300,890] 30 
10,755 80,922 - 13,130 22, 109 12,981 4,211 22,416) 31 
30, 087 261,578 - 15,561 98,373 40,618 8,962 66, 167 
973,177| 1,086,138 1 478 , 885 513, 650 1,303 457,700 590,545] 32 
4,159,844] 4,618,335 4} 2,122,083} 2,261,054 7,860] 1,834,140) 2,358, 160 
140,115 415, 764 11, 212 164,717 302, 386 101,946 265, 034 453, 203] 33 
306,352 891,045 23,549 339, 747 538,083 172,546 527,446 874, 429 
~ - 112 113, 252 196,776 11, 213 189, 387 441,856] 34 
- - | 365 840,443] 1,491,018 89,472| 1,296,368] — 3,244,359 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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1920. 
Principal articles by classes. end United All Unter 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Vii. Chemicals and Allied Products-concluded. 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. 
Other inorganic chemicals................ $ 11, 189 420,334 501, 761 16,800 
Total inorganic chemicals, n.o.p....  $ 1,110,528) 3,343,395) 5,218,331 705,139 
Other drugs, dyes and chemicals, n.o.p..... $ 388, 178 1,126,089 1, 783, 957 514, 679 
Total Chemicals and Allied Products § 3,894,732] 13,803,067! 22,883,685} 3,399,815 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Amusement and sporting goods............ $ 122,859 50,584 191,868 32,569 
Containers—Packages, all kinds, empty.... $ 6, 243 8,486 39,791 = 
Household and personal equipment— 
Brooms andawiisis =e eee ere eee $ 73, 244 145 96, 640 22,829 
Jewelry, allukindsamiosps on. e.teran te eet $ 206, 046 Talo: 316,862 140,393 
Stabionery2 asec cle exe tec sens tee rae $ 140,899 20,070 276, 224 105, 135 
Other articlestme. casks setae eee $ 50,662 159, 967 286, 182 22,476 
Total household and personal 
equipments ee" co ieee. $ 470,851 195,897 975,908 299,833 
Naneralicwateraeeonee smece etionan eerie mers $ 1,190 32,319 37,046 = 
Musical instruments— : 
TPANS He, yore PARR aa. teyete Oats a Ie No. 261 18 737 210 
$ 19,747 22,018 71, 298 24,875 
Pianos <item ch ae een ee aces aes No. 188 160 782 583 
$ 55, 724 62,378 220,922 191,073 
Othenand partsjoiseres peers oes $ 98, 282 27,722 210,067 118,527 
Total musical instruments........ $ 173, 753 112,118 592, 287 334,475 
Scientific and educational equipment— 
WaMergs: Hewett ce eee ee $ 127,886 2,352 176, 166 215, 558 
Films for photographers’ use and for 
IM OviNeapICvunese scents Sukie ee ace $ 375,101 1,049, 993 1,486,079 54,871 
Philosophical and scientific apparatus and 
InstuuIMEntsie se meee eich ee eae $ 167, 332 47,323 364, 409 105,552 
Total scientific equipment, etc..... $ | 670,319) 1,699,668) 2,626,654 375,981 
Ships and vessels— { 
Boats, canoes and parts of................ $ 14,099 10,402 65,424 20,818 
GaAsolinevlaunches:a.cqces accel tteie a No. 5 11 25 ~ 
$ 2,175 15, 126 84,871 - 
Ships sold to other countries............. ton 49,144 589 164,948 Taos 
$ 19,812,000 104,900! 50,248,567 4,840,000 
Total ships and vessels............. $ 19, 828, 274 139,428) 509,398,862) 4,860,818 
Vehicles, n.o.p.— 
Aeroplanes and parts of................+-+ $ - 864, 784 864, 784 1,735 
Buggies, carriages and parts, carts and 
WHO OMS 45.7. pinout sieves sie cncats aicie Fie Gas ey ee $ 36,830 5,000 47,195 150 
Total vehicles, chiefly of wood...... $ 36,830 869, 784 911,979 1,885 
Works ofcart: (paintings) aaasces cece ene $ 23,642 59,356 83, 085 17,541 
Other miscellaneous commodities, n.o.p.— 
Brushes, allikcind sea. serene ee ater cree $ 43,344 3,817 125,047 37, 122 
Cartridges, gun, rifle and pistol.......... $ 83,264) 7,016,804} 7,366,733 11,949 
Contractors Ouslts.5. eee eee $ - 34, 974 34,974 3,695 
Junk, except metallic and rubber......... ewt. - 74,566 74,566 - 
$ - 140, 255 140, 255 - 
Settlers” effectss cca... ce eee ers eee $ 788,967| 6,587,817} 7,631,498 907,729 
Other miscellaneous... seentyscinls aoe oe $ 579,459 240,174 1,256,921 50,336 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities. $ 22,828,995) 16,582,481) 71,722,908) 6,924,933 
Total Exports, Canadian Mdse.......... $ 489,152, 637| 464, 028, 183|1,239,492,098| 312,844,871 
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1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All No. 
States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 

250, 759 351,537 4,877 156, 657 223, 168 1,991 243,182 328,510} 1 
4,747,042] 6,122,495 28.795| 3,474,491) 4,541,696 312,491} 3,910,098) 6,871,625 
2,265,412 3,222,414 337, 164 443,747 980, 144 493,791 460, 186 1,108,728) 2 
12,236,087| 20,366,279 1,062,757 5,937,136 9,596,170 1,984,441 7,951,543| 14,046,940 

32,323 98,631 8,069 27,891 52,912 1,711 27,048 44,227] 3 
16,063 27,959 9, 280 74,677 107,571 691 61,555 207,100} 4 
161 57,327 9,096 85 24,657 3,570 78 23,293| 5 
20,832 282,690 23,901 8,174 80,021 6, 965 4,954 21,162) 6 
22,613 305, 662 53,710 16,170 163,745 19,224 14, 222 107,481} 7 
212,054 326, 209 3, 983 132,379 166, 356 12,194 77,802 117,712} 8 

255, 660 971,888 90,690 156,88 434,779 ~ 41,953 97,056 ; 269, 648 

12,785 16,480 - 58,904 63,329 - 105,275 113,548] 9 
4 589 40 11 216 47 15 173| 10 
30, 680 86, 221 4,531 54,575 72,517 7,150 177,893 195, 225 
104 1,581 47 92 273 26 89 267| {1 
41,373 487,978 18,814 38,502 103, 118 13,850 36, 264 97,641 
46,504 377, 127 7,450 70,934 178, 704 21,627 94,611 268,520] 12 
118,557 951,326 39,795 164,011 354,339 42,627 308, 768 561,386 
771 244, 223 141,497 260 153, 212 686,980 25,402 742,020) 13 
2,378,524) 2,493,694 15,632) 25,245,754) | 273525285 707,964} 2,182,715) 2,948,739] 14 
34,546 199,587 33,619 28, 632 115,221 8,403 16,242 39,401) 15 
2,413,841| 2,937,504 190,748] 2,274,646] 2,629,668) 1,403,347) 2,224,359) 3,730,160 
80,004 129, 294 2,078 32,806 45,049 600 23,004 41,037| 16 
5 56 4 20 38 3 9 20| 17 
43,118 44,718 2,810 63,447 82,957 1,800 15,542 22,506 
6,531 46,595 - - 7,396 = 596 1,165} 18 
1,637,000] 17,175,123 - - 3,114,200 - 56, 247 109, 747 
1,760,122) 17,349,135 4;888 96,253| 3,242,206 2,400 94,793 173,290 
56,562 60, 247 456 37,349 88,375 - 3,797 3,797| 19 
4,380 24, 658 435 1,661 16,914 - 1,620 27,010) 20 
60, 942 84,905 891 39,010 55, 289 - 5,417 30,807 
78,432 96, 114 14,479 57,179 72,563 18, 937 49,661 69,407] 21 
1,349 214,917 18, 920 3,394 73,990 30,375 1,373 72,276) 22 
1,072 52,674 POR yA 15,070 193 49,081 83,811] 23 
69, 790 74, 285 14, 562 47,479 66, 146 = 92,896 152, 646} 24 
65, 956 65, 956 - 37,456 37,456 - 54, 260 54,260} 25 

184, 787 184, 787 - 117,891 117,891 - 165, 112 165, 112 
7,574,512 8,822,207 580,931 5,346, 795 6,408, 583 687, 356 6, 635, 367 7,971,002] 26 

150, 619 506, 857 69,316 159,116 344, 665 91,614 181,400 408,648] 27 
12,730,854; 32,389,669}  1,035,792| 8,625,325] 14,030,001; 2,321,204) 10,099,156] 14,053,068 

542,322,967/1,189,163,701| 299,361,675] 292,588,643] 749,240,680| 379,067,445] 369,080,218] 931,451, 443 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


Principal articles by classes. 


Sen RD oO FF WD Ww = 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (ex- 


cept chemicals, fibres and wood). 
A—Matnuty Foon. 


Fruits, fresh— 


‘Applesicaep tana etageret slags slat atscavarete srateters brl. 
Apricots) <GUImeCEs sy CbCre am aceerlecios dale ae ib. 
(BAAN free wlaceci. tonleieieheaste tees bunch 
CHERTIOS saat lacs taleateiow oraiess eee ots a eS Ib. 
(Cranberries wifes oes cie'a sit epi cea cles ere bel. 
Grape fruit or shaddocks................. 3 
Grapes rele omteeetitisy said “19 certo Ib. 
Lemons and limes............-. Boedte ses $ 
Oranges; 2% Soasaaaics <ascislsc Hosrls sie ctanjetiele $ 
PeacGhes,idiracmemaaaseecs voateemneneeal« lb. 
IP OATS wcJoe)s vist soisie e's e1ors sins sistaistole/s ore ticierayerarets ib. 
PUN CAPPIOS bet stelesiasareere sale Sat eae Me oes ; 
PAVING 5s sale icteroces easier oleate eiayntors Gere siviniel are eres bush. 
Melona. of cea cnontsaumtnes ost cml nent: No. 
DELAWDEITICS sataainn sessile) ciclore celeste tb. 
Bruits, other reshn maser seciees tesa : 
Total fruits, fresh.................. $ 
Fruits, dried— 
ADEICOUBS saiatcistasteca sietecetets aterercca(sieton ceteiainee ait lb. 
Currants irndrc crisis neem seer tb. 
OC Rome etre cn aneanrinn ine GU ean amecon tb 
BEY PS ccreiereid atetersints rae rtateie atatorai SF le efoeieratotevote tb. 
POA CHES: write sjactele be sprains eles een e stots ib. 
Prunes and plums, unpitted.............. i. 
RAISING Ph satactertesetorsiels a stetriote eb ale niate Mores es tb. 
PAMMNOChemtrat sete actorsicteleteiors ei siatet setrvaretercs Ib. 
Total fruits, dried.................. . 2 
Wut sWUICOS .y. samreers steeper aiecces ara sietelioeteiere yt 


Fruits, otherwise prepared— 
Citrons, lemons and orange rinds in brine. $ 


Fruit in air-tight cans, etc...............- lb 
$ 

Jellies, jams and preserves, n.0.p........- lb. 
$ 

Olives in brine and otherwise............ gal. 
$ 
Total fruits, otherwise prepared... $ 
Grand total fruits................. $ 


1920. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 

- 145,088 145,088 - 

- 1,053, 744 1,053, 744 - 
- 1, 430, 034 1, 430,034 20 
- 114,378 114, 378 12 

- 1,844,559 1,844,559 ~ 

- 4,947,007) . 4,947,007 - 

- 1,138,351 1, 138,351 - 

- 212,508 212,508 = 

- 33,704 33, 704 = 

- 247, 796 247,796 = 

200 622,406 665, 496 = 
326, 276 8, 624, 620 8,979, 296 600,414 
70, 762 865, 104 942,358 129,113 
6,371 1, 270,862 1,378,597 2,416 
3,685 6, 225, 150 6,534, 269 4,777 
- 14,219,162} 14,219,162 120 
- 640,771 640,771 58 

- 19,273,867} 19,280,139 = 

- 1,065,301 1,065, 702 - 

- 334, 996 338, 052 - 
- 125, 934 125, 934 16 
- 544,391 544,391 230 
~ 3,157,858 3,157,858 12 
- 374, 794 374, 794 6 

- 3,653,811 3,653,811 
- 724, 254 724, 254 - 
11 209,170 222,307 

81,029] 19,542,632) 20,006,425 136, 612 

- 471,790 472,155 - 

- 109, 230 109,331 = 
- 792,810 6,414, 102 132,246 
- 162,740 1,053,399 23, 279 
531,244 8, 282,096 3,850, 936 284, 370 
71,131 677, 222 754, 994 35,174 
- 3,199, 104 4,502,926 46, 56 
- 520,794 735, 709 3,612 

- 3,149,592 3,149,592 - 

- 551,719 651,719 - 

- 14,482,369} 14,491,800 - 

- 2,033,006 2,035,526 - 
9,262] 38,864,941] 37,619,365 83,838 
2,264 5,242,073 5,420,276 19,016 

- 1,512,754 1,791,473 - 

- 254,105 295,827 - 
540,506) 63,755,456] 72,292,349 546,910 
73,395 9,550,889) 10,956,781 81,081 
13, 260 124,823 217,016 24,658 
21,943 220,196 272,097 53,601 
81,580 50,631 134,407 53,093 
109,281) 11,484,555| 12,799,483 88 ,976 
125,232 1,560,261 1,697,324 10,959 
1,151, 193 280,354 1, 499, 985 860,011 
194, 151 65, 161 271,743 224,160 

160 84, 952 134,396 - 

25 85,428 124, 253 - 
287,904; 1,761,955) 2,228,207 288, 212 
464,358] 30,985,435) 33,463,270 559, 506 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 507 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923. : 
1921, 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
273,319 273,319 - 110, 702 110,702 = 155, 201 155,201) 1 
1,528,606) 1,528,606 - 680, 832 680,832 - 775,819 775,819 
630,399 630,419 - 1,078,530] 1,078,530 - 2,041,653) 2,041,728] 2 
57,038 57,050 - 76, 438 76,438 - 136,112 136, 130 
1,706,288] 1,706,288 a 2,159,381] 2,159,860 = 2,213,379] 2,219,814] 3 
°§,415,511| 5,415,511 = 5,210,811] 5,211,098 = 4,205,719] 4,215,766 
477, 265 477, 265 = 503, 108 503, 108 = 494, 697 494,697) 4 
108, 737 108, 737 - 92,591 92,591 ~ 83,349 83,349 
21,841 21,841 = 16, 953 16,955 = 19,944 19,944| 5 
173, 634 173, 634 = 200, 654 200, 668 S 212,894 212,894 
741, 167 791, 726 - 656, 302 711, 993 304 796, 635 849,055} 6 
5,979,961] 6,632,035 608,080] 6,917,481] 7,669,621 704,456) 6,836,059} 7,698,005] 7 
Til ral 858, 340 109, 960 695, 235 831,522 75, 275 565,377 661, 443 
867,468] 1,005,616 4,290] 1,158,298] 1,446,444 57,413 885,288} 1,474,673] 8 
6,159,339] 6,322,543 8,414] 6,335,104] 6,594, 107 111,307] 5,394,528] 5,840,941] 9 
6,195,284] 6,195,404 540] 10,927,509} 10,928,049 216| 10,865, 780| 10,866,101! 10 
442,207 442,265 219 583,231 583, 450 88 403, 198 403,312 
12,482,288] 12,484,934 — | 10,367,293] 10,370,281 400] 15,251,313] 15,256,255) 11 
797,381 797, 645 = 584,399 584,599 49 566, 421 566, 729 
328,914 329,006 - 451,715 453,018 = 505, 766 508,231} 12 
106,747 106, 763 10 106,447 106, 457 3 111,081 111,086} 13 
476, 229 476,459 170 404, 299 404,469 58 303, 408 303, 495 
3,244,734] 3,245,339 = 3,267,624) 3,267,818 72| 8,912,782] 3,913,076] 14 
453, 648 453,711 = 384, 985 385,038 20 333, 792 333,827 
2,436,573| 2,436,573 = 2,660,392) 2,666,692 - 6,122,758] 6,122,758] 15 
559,777 559,777 = 510, 468 511,413 = 785, 150 785, 150 
78,336 80,854 1,977 96, 720 105,993 1,918 161,704 204, 237] 16 
18,905,703} 19,401,480 125,030} 18,122,082] 18,873,673 246,432| 16,115,160} 17,355, 051 
686,862 687,051 = 639, 203 640,113 = 605,322 608,462) 17 
164,497 164,531 = 115,011 115,179 = 126, 176 126,352 
975,707| 4,934,917 219,697 983,008) 7,195,245 45,599] 1,641,136] 5,193,976] 18 
152,332 849, 893 29, 670 126,100] 1,117,955 4,331 199,748 634, 465 
3,742,638] 4,097,068] 1,086,558} 5,275,925) 6,461,995 925,609] 6,239,534) 7,225,012] 19 
556, 722 603,346 84,276 670, 068 7669042 74,492 622, 145 701, 963 
1,896,701} 2,670,145 158,657| 2,367,336] 3,637,348 166,379]. 2,016,140] 3,612,481] 20 
238,743 337, 432 13,461 286, 042 454,461 9,653 199, 976 296,771 
1,154,843]. 1,154,843 = 1,459,687] 1,459,687 10} 2,065,398] 2,065,408} 21 
210,351 210,351 = 176,929 176, 929 1 268,562 268, 563 
10,489,100] 10,494,520 -—| 18,702,978] 13,705,795 48} 13,806,997} 13,993,275] 22 
1,458,027] 1,459,102 = 1,277,912! 1,278,539 16] 1,324,294] 1,335,200 
20,390,188} 24,979, 194 99,109) 24,177,923] 27,666, 692 105,496] 30,646,915] 32,044,480] 23 
4,363,940] 5,482,589 16,126] 4,242,809] 5,132,755 10,077} 3,426,146] 3,644,419 
1,532,710] 1,734,400 = 878,277| 1,192,582 3,094 1,718,339] 1,916,033] 24 
117,878 162,997 - 66,523 109,396 298 114,954 144,346 
40,868,749] 59,752,138]  1,564,021| 49,484,337] 61,959,357 1,246,235] 58,739,781] 66,659,127 
71,262,490] 9,270,241 143,533] 6,961,394] 9,151,256 98,868] 6,282,001) 7,152,079 
32,644 109, 252 16,812 28,072 77, 768 8,915 40, 147 98, 682| 25 
114,011 185, 754 17,617 131,390 170,404 19, 608 135,315 173, 418 
10,194 72,522 14,836 4,495 24, 136 12,551 7,596 33,982) 26 
13,390,570] 19,383,538 64,118} 6,261,354) 8,096,222 84,217| 9,535,186] 12,480,511] 27 
1,950,243} 2,795,868 8,160 765, 172 970,308 5,998 993,978] 1,257,597 
242,459] 1,434,109 570, 751 88, 175 774,548] 1,504,919 170,036) 1,775,685) 28 
75,846 397, 745 107, 718 35,731 173,271 225,528 30,631 282,198 
49,606 138,854 = 73,243 181,858 = 66, 147 192,215] 29 
70,839 193, 166 - 67,550 145,029 - 58, 298 163,910 
2,107,122] 3,459,301 130,714 872,948] 1,312,744 244,077| 1,090,293] 1,728,687 
28,389,326| 32,316,776 416,954] 26,087,814] 29,508,077 608,985| 23,622,769] 26,409,235 


1 Unrevised figures. 


508 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United Unie AIL Unen 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
A—Mainty Foop—continued. 
Nuts— 
1 Cocoanuts and preparations.............. $ 18,713 192,881 762,679 111,212 
aly EN Ot shelledumasvnnn tact dade see eees $ 7,376| 1,362,655 1,793,607 47,869 
3 Shiellediiese Maw ccwesr cea toe enas $ 194,614 1,586,881 8,000,281, 184, 465 
otal MUWte cei. cosets neice ee eee $ 220,703} 3,142,417) 5,889,573 343,546 
4 | Vegetables, fresh and dried................ $ 120,270 3,585,808 3,917,478) 111, 499 
5 Vegetables, cannedi......2.....0s+es0e- AS Eloy 60} 14,012,753} 14,800,253 6,918 
$ 20 1,144, 488 1,301, 237 1,616 
6) Sauces and picklosraas.20 asec tee aes gal. 79, 842 148, 697 341, 952 98,921 
$ 201,657 205, 384 495,377 264, 584 
Grains and farinaceous products— 
7 GATS an: OAD erence ieee oe eens onal abe bush. 3,594 249, 753 444 698 4,075 
23,855 947, 674 1,594,030 21,165 
8 | Corn (Indian) for purpose of distillation.. bush. - 202,583 202,583 - 
$ - 318, 202 318, 202 - 
9 | Corn (Indian) not for purpose of distilla- 
LOM carne erate Lectin eaee recreates bus - 8,668, 200 8, 766, 708 10 
$ = 13,897,585] 14,052,977 23 
10 Oath Steen rae cates Rocke eee eee aes bush 1,679 8,127,681 3,129,360 - 
$ 3,809 2,448, 672 2,451,981 - 
it PERS eaten a Mete itest cet teen aT er bush 24 69,433 72,188 
$ 264 817, 773 328, 192 266 
12 | Rice, uncleaned, unhulled or paddy....... lb. =| 12,755,447)" “43,9035, 264 = 
$ - 1,110,848 Sea ouOoo - 
13 RiCes CleAneda eet ae nee canteens lb. 6,710) 16,425,212) 25,642,291 41,100 
$ 378 1,636,046 2,120,956 2,510 
UES Shea ee. eet eee ee ca ake © Cane e bare bush 2 92,082 92,087 - 
$ 6 189, 130 189, 142 - 
15 OLhemorain see ween Meee caer ete teens, $ - 58,492 60,178 = 
Rotalegrains vos... Sacsoes cat toons $ 27,812} 20,924,422) 24,388,993 23, 964 
Milled products— 
LGn S Cornittealay. saat eaten oc ee ees brl. - 26,317 26,354 - 
3 - 216,298) 216,594 = 
17 Rice and sago flour, rice meal, etc........ lb. - 579,091 701, 787 2,220 
$ = 62,078 72,922 349 
18 Sagoandtanioca floury...ass.ssen so. eeene lb. - 495,138 725, 082 38,970 
$ = 36, 838 43,155 2,071 
19 Weal: TOUT err srt ee ocala aeelres later trar keer brl. - 15,707 15,801 1 
$ = 166,080 167, 250 Le 
20 Otheribresdisvurcs wero eine de eer nee $ 28,517 93, 268 122,077 29,300 
Total milled products............ $ 28,517 574,592 621, 998 $1,732 
Prepared foods and bakery products— 
aly PISCE Ss Weelened acters steele naar lb. 214,041 121,745 352, 136 201,817 
$ 75,053 28,353 106,318 87,727 
ae Biscuits: NOLS weeLeneGs aren area tae lb. 66, 382 582,867 725,867 199, 133 
: $ 16,107 65,805 91,983 26,929 
23 Bread) passovier ste eee te eee $ - 156, 265 156, 265 - 
24 | Cereal foods, prepared, in packages not 
exceeding: 2a Ip teem. eee een etiee lb. 47,906 2,016,538 2,079, 552 34,491 
$ 11,396 220,211 233,903 8,740 
25 Cereal foods prepared, n.o.p............-. $ 1,974 57,846 60, 788 4,973 
26 Macaroni and vermicelli................. lb. = 886, 432 949, 960 200 
$ = 108,461 115,895 24 
2% | Milk food and other similar preparations. $ 29,088 380,966 411,295 73,883 
Total prepared foods and bakery 
PIOduUCtS.> ee eee ee 133,618) 1,017,907] 1,176,447 202,276 


1 Unrevised figures. 


P: IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 509 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 

1921. 1922, 19231, 
United AIL United | United All United | United An Eg |e 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
87,491 562,975 29,057 40,895 422,513 6,054 18, 260 337,336] 1 
991,632] 1,467,250 25,363 827,179] 1,304,739 25,582 661,895} 1,042,855] 2 

1,050,542} 2,859,069 81,868} 1,028,312) 2,807,032 105,955 751,839} 2,348,284) 3 

2,129,665| 4,889,294 136,288] 1,896,386) 4,534,284 137,591, 1,431,994) 3,728,475 

4,117,026] 4,444,056 142,672} 3,167,938] 3,539,491 112,947/ 3,221,929] 3,579,782] 4 

6,356,482} 8,293,193 4,375| 3,747,153] 6,407,327 1,276) 5,596,032) 7,890,537} 5 

632,159] 1,124,041 958 371, 480 889, 913 298 474, 659 806, 286 
83,111 299, 827 114,087 59,911 299,311 142,565 81, 205 339,986] 6 
128, 936 500, 148 252, 389 98, 706 460,447 310, 161 128,751 518, 666 
151,518 203,725 5,002 60, 726 148,157 68, 804 32, 140 329,974) 7 

497,458 637, 632 20,614 197,876 376, 792 150,817 97,045 777, 214 

318, 804 318, 804 = 365,417 365,417 = 133,305 133,305| 8 

344, 467 344,467 = 930,941 230,941 = 100,040 100,040 

9,520,482) 9,658,960 26| 13,755,545) 13,755,571 5] 10,841,657| 10,867,016} 9 

12,084,398) 12,276,943 68] 8,482,336] 8,482,404 8| 7,673,041] 7,695, 280 
939, 734 939, 955 1,266 118,065 119,334 581| 1,062,656] 1,063,336] 10 
660,433 661,030 1,835 70,157 71, 993 597 412, 732 413,406 
62,450 67,339 3 26, 302 33,810 825 32,811 52,245) 11 
234,848 248 , 200 14 86, 286 106,334 3,046 115,660 167,893 
7,779,558| 34,990,378 —| 11,932,192] 37,232,644 2,500| 9,213,294] 32,874,729]. 12 
644,692) 2,640,824 = 436,506} 1,393,035 82 376,521| 1,103,420 
10,879,583] 15,598,940 203,740} 13,899,306] 21,254,638 986,995) 10,435,530} 22,110,838) 13 
800,650} 1,140,264 10,049 660, 141 978, 164 40,412 473,093 917, 176 
134, 109 134, 113 = 371,651 371,656 = 84,816 84,818} 14 
280, 250 280, 266 - 522,029 522,071 - 90,594 90,958} 
44,160 44,309 183 24,351 24,585 1,730 8,560 10,295) 15 
15,591,456] 18,273,935 32,763] 10,710,653} 12,186,319 196,692} 9,347,646} 11,275,682 
28,627 28, 630 = 35,960 35, 960 = 32,200 32,203] 16 
207,610 207, 616 = 136, 263 136, 263 = 120, 782 120,812 
328,903 416, 284 10,048 93,927 175,749 46, 222 66, 690 207,972) 17 
32,917 41,680 1,127 8,535 16,010 4,562 4,880 16,834 
1,301,088] 2,137,141 157,218] 966,281) 1,642,167 119, 929 745,979] 1,674,100} 18 
76,711 125,610 6, 238 28,854 47,847 4,648 31, 689 57,867 
27,554 27,583 10 39,751 39,900 4 54,012 -54,060| 19 
269, 366 269, 867 127 271, 407 273,159 36 337, 764 338, 197 
172,697 202, 988 35,879 155,047 191, 190 29,450 122,704 152,185} 20 
759,301 847,761 43,371 600,133 664, 469 38,696 617,819 685,895 
54,141 276,792 125,369 43,937 192,629 86, 770 134,410 249,262| 21 
14,277 107,758 47,720 11,540 66, 108 33,038 28,154 69,745 
421,420 780,532 309, 151 260,061 597, 109 524,833 277, 788 835,214] 22 
54, 945 99,418 31,377 39,496 76,309 44,154 42,433 91,490 
103,772 103, 772 ~ 138, 302 138,302 = 110, 633 110,633) 23 
629,025 670,047 54,667 867,464 932, 694 52,451 934,697] © 993,062) 24 
70,618 80, 669 11,477 89,235 102,566 12,019 85,512 99,022 
32,120 37,713 1,472 26,434 28,645 439 24,964 25,955) 25 
850,778 911,004) | - 886,129) 1,096,752 290} 1,123,016] 1,249,498) 26 
111,550 119,676 - 93,826 114,810 32 102,514 115, 638 
480,908 556,673 45, 152 355,062 402,356 44,342 261, 408 309,356] 27 
868,190) 1,105,679 137,198 753, 895 929,096 134,024 655, 618 821,839 


510 : TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and. 
in the four fiscal 


1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States Countries. | Kingdom. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
A—Matnry Foop—concluded. 
Other kindred products— 
LA aArrOowroOtaesewt ee cei eas pve aes lb. 35,349 10,976 202,032 4,830 
$ 4,647 1, 780 25,140 784 
2{| Malt, whole, crushed or ground.......... lb. _ 2,950,730} 2,950,730 1,980 
$ - 128,715 128,715 226 
37 Sag Orandutaplocanhee-canta secrete meee lb. 114,369 242,342} 4,553,578 AE RYay 
$ 7,249 21,744 301,155 5,360 
4 | All other breadstuffs, n.o.p:.............- $ 8,111 254, 250 285, 992 4,358 
Total grains and farinaceous pro= 
GUCtS sciences: coca Aeros $ 209,954| 22,923,410) 26,928,440 268, 700 
S| Oils TotaluVierotablescsnaeanifececse cee ee $ 31,869 1, 238, 493 1,641, 103 120,896 
Sugar and its products— 
6 | Candy and confectionery................% lb. 561,535 1,892,504) 2,897,011 878,860 
$ 184, 608 475,644 740,765 325, 963 
7 Molasses and syrupS, 0.0.p.......--..000+ $ 70,816 662, 943 4,420, 228 96, 696 
8 Sugar, cane and beet, etc...............- Ib. 6,016] 340,622, 136]1,082,730,684 5,048, 448 
$ 578} 22,546,404) 68,457,361 972,724 
Total sugar and its products....... $ 256,002) 23,684,991) 73,618,354] 1,395,383 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa and Spices. 
Cocoa and chocolate— : 
9 | Cocoa beans, not roasted, crushed or 
ETOUNC Re cane ian ee ee ee ewt. 15,560 93, 790 166, 494 9,778 
$ 343,485} 2,037,771) 3,553,230 150,832 
10 Cocoa paste, cocoa or chocolate prepara- 
CONS ANT Pe eens cose Reese eatiee lb. 62,452| 1,437,511) 1,535,177| 1,121,805 
$ 30,151 411,940 458, 184 412,120 
11 Cocos butter tn gucci eee Seen ose |) Wea hyviey 7,060,954 8,630, 460 427,161 
: $ 668, 923 2,941,310 3,615,301 171,633 
Total cocoa and chocolate........... $ 1,042,559) 5,391,021) 7,626,745 734,585 
Coffee and Chicory— 
12 | Coffee, green, imported direct............ lb. 1,277, 738 - 19,028,181 1,358,714 
$ 417,173 - 4,449, 756 433,612 
13 | Coffee, other, and chicory..............- Ib. 11,430 1,577,774 1,731, 198 71,217 
$ 4,899 590,005 627,347 28,051 
Total coffee and chicory............ Ib. 1,289,168} 1,577,774) 20,759,379] 1,429,931 
$ 422,072 599,005) 5,077,163 461, 663 
Adu Spices ec oseaaence Pristearetesinscie tetceoie $ 397,772 583,548] 1,272,450 599, 257 
TOS Rea ee. sees ehete cio hac rosinincks were s Sabieaaes lb. 2,901,458} 1,227,656] 32,339,350! 12,058,587 
‘ $ 1,122,828 309,683] 8,336,163} 3,886,382 
AGalVainewaris,. sete dete wire eseielo semen tae meletveilowee gal. 71,900 61, 791 141,338 36,508 
$ 54,594 14,990 73,310 29,208 
94, | Vieast sacchari vn sree nection teeters lb. ~ 8,247,391] 3,247,776 - 
$ - 878, 242 878, 342 - 
AS cops mirc ctideeis mine eo ocean oie otter arentene lb. 31,658] 1,752,331] ‘1,850,742 57,436 
1 $ 28,720 984,369] 1,065,224 48, 289 
19 | Vegetable products, n.o.p. (mainly food)... $ 3,374 149, 657 153, 236 11,396 


Total agricultural and_ vegetable 
products (mainly food)........... $ 4,557,072) 95,820,394) 171,745,913; 8,836,420 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 19231, 
United All United United All United United All 
States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
13,582 141,789 4,588 39,614 184,993 6,923 11,496 202,366 
1,207 13, 226 757 4,000 13,552 1,350 961 15,337 
7,229,715] 7,231,695 2,640} 9,653,719] 9,656,359 - | 13,023,137] 18,023,137 
319,088 319,314 224 275,541 275,765 = 320,473 320,473 
441,998] 2,704,340 21,170 226,235] 3,882,799 250,473 58,846] 3,428,940 
17,658 139,015 963 10,669 128, 985 12,638 3.663 129, 438 
- 285,357, 314, 156 8,697 151,361 176,529 6,808 152,914 174,769 
17,842,257] 21,013,086 223,973] 12,506,252} 14,374,715 390,208] 11,099,694) 13,423,433 
803,145} 1,273,489 31,326 433,344 763, 744 27,070 350,834 710,335 
1,283,907] 2,483,597) 1,497,753} 1,080,747) 3,131,802} 1,572,051] 1,399,993] 3,407,270 
396, 796 802, 230 409,161 197, 281 725,523 376,552 204, 783 650,304 
611,452] 6,991,666 52,146 404,755] 2,090,692 60,387 385,730] 2,773,837 
167,844,267] 706,825,703 3,120] 166,444,888] 883, 283, 112 21,366] 120,024, 763]1,146,543,348 
20,471,605] 78,276,334 283| 9,058,292] 41,624,696 1,777| 3,432,022] 36,187,815 
21,479,853] 86,070,230 461,599} 9,660,328] 44,440,911 438,716] 4,022,535] 39,611,856 
61,117 116,269 29,301 71,541 163,978 24,751 47,131 160,856 
858,586] 1,717,316 286,839 687,282] 1,557,382 223,340 521,536] 1,617,986 
705,908] 1,863,549 443,134 640,118] 1,149,967 51,214] 1,018,895] 1,159,448 
126,510 554,031 96,064 91,992 205,301 13, 735 88,444 116,481 
2,688,156] 3,257,725 869,111} 3,688,213] 5,124,467 188,305} 2,562,567} 4,438,882 
876,043} 1,105,314 268,304 999,839] 1,430,214 52,406 755,340] 1,254,535 
1,861,139] 3,376,661 651,207] 1,779,113] 3,192,897 289,481] 1,365,328| 2,989,002 
-| 16,293,945 971, 438 —| 20,049,318 540,949 —| 20,457,493 
- 3,814,097 185,848 = 3,020,763 109,019 = 3,211,067 
1,120,465] 1,497,430 24,985] 1,612,420} 1,696,237 46.904} 1,091,418] 1,175,677 
390, 718 470,403 11,489 452,659 471,048 19,027 349,879 372,942 
1,120,465) 17,791,375 996,423] 1,612,426] 21,745,555 587,853] 1,091,418} 21,633,170 
390,718] 4,284,500 197,337 452,659] 3,491,811 128, 046 349,879] 3,584,009 
431,443] 1,275,076 520,088 433,125] 1,219,832 517, 658 407,537| 1,180,265 
326,589] 33,422,902] 12,390,354 275,189} 38,844,703] 9,440,856 450,706| 40,274,205 
85,684) 9,668,785} 3,632,505 55,727| 9,132,093] 2,833,134 78,170} 10,356,757 
68,921 113, 280 34,515 55,080 98,276 52,802 63,013 133,472 
16,082 50,030 28,255 10,048 43,189 37,556 13,458 55,032 
1,577,500} 1,577,564 = 1,764,055| 1,764,108 - 1,894,530} 1,895,707 
465,421 465,453 2 578,397 578,540 - 568,374 568, 429 
1,498,185] 1,681,822 45,951] 2,055,543] 2,141,702 66,145} 3,121,909] 3,380,265 
843,507! 1,000,711 39,940 688, 153 778,958 47,542 605,406 697,814 
176,310 189,511 19, 133 258,351 397, 128 22,786 388 , 264 482,386 
6,754,612] 58,477,911] 117,346,030 5,902,179| 48,128,973] 108,701, 762 


79,792,671] 171,941,847 


1 Unrevised figures. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Sly 
13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United AU United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom, 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood)—con. 
B—OTHER THAN Foop. 
Beverages, alcoholic— 
Brewed. 
1 MeN POLLEr OUCH s. ohn cael de oe ce sume gal. 28,198 27,866 56, 064 62,669 
: $ 46,161 33,009 79,170 127,387 
Distilled. 
idl MB TAN Cys Otes deen eee ne teat coe te gal 4,106 3,994 149, 157 9,012 
$ 29,132 14, 133 986, 494 96,491 
3 | Cordials and liqueurs, all kinds.......... gal. 1,694 2,242 10,419 4,351 
$ 10,161 13, 138 53,073 62,556 
AG eGan-eall kind se nrocps. sh seen ora eee gal. 63,734 2,470 183,113 197, 667 
$ cO1, 742 9, 204 699,473 2,026, 542 
5 TRAIT el eee note Seid eae gal. 23, 580 10,307 214,416 53, 630 
$ 63,951 25, 709 315,886 288 , 942 
Ghia Viermout hiate were ce ee ate ae gal. 606 5,761 19,877 3,989 
$ 4,552 19,908 70,094 19,928 
7 Wihiskeyieioweet ee © cee ian. ne ace al, 893,076 53,003 861, 222 1,627,337 
$ 5,311, 444 110, 639 5,423,636] 20,353,005 
8 | Allspirituous or alcoholic liquors, n.o.p... gal 2 2,467 6,397 1,031 
$ 9 2,638 17, 188 9,505 
Total distilled beverages............ gal. 991,798 8,154 1,444,601 1,897,017 
$ 5,723,991 195,359 7,565,844) 22,856,969 
Fermented. 
Wines. 
92/5) Wanes; non-spar kiangeyeie sie si eerd ae ees gal. 10,893 427,872 693, 583 23128 
; $ 35, 780 661,056 1,223,421 129,265 
10 | Champagne, and all other sparkling wines 
AN DOUGIES Hae mes tr aicha co niee tettes as e doz. 188 2,190 13,395 2,898 
$ 7,413 24,489 267,101 94,970 
Total wines -..4; 222 ese eae ae 43,193 685,545 1,499,522 224, 235 
Total beverages, alcoholic........ arate 5,810,345 913,923) 9,135,536) 23,208,593 
Gums and resins— 
Al || Arabiciamber: ete: ... g-ieed Sees eee Ib. 35, 322 366, 900 467, 932 270, 594 
$ 13,144 125, 438 151,856 52,303 
12 | Australian, copal, damar, etc............. lb. 110,729) 1,735,809] 1,855,840 76,197 
$ 19,545 335, 352 357, 699 25, 223 
13 | Chicle or sappato gum, crude............. lb. = 891,117} 2,084,392 — 
$ - 614, 588 1,542,165 - 
14 | T.ac, crude, seed, button, stick and shell.. lb. 18,593 652,563] . 1,339,984 77,529 
$ 24,770 653, 827 1,194,501 70,498 
15 | Resin or rosin in packages................ ewt = 238, 169 238, 169 336 
: $ - 1,459,395 1,459,395 2,201 
16 | Other gumsand resins..............:-+-- $ 23,094 259, 180 282,100 38,109 
Total gums and resins.............. $ 89,553) 3,447,580) 4,987,716 188,334 
17/1 Oiliealco-ancdanved lean eens nee ene owt. 97, 106 98, 106 1,578 
$ 333,671 336, 310 10, 757 
Oils, vegetable, not food— 
18 OastOriOnl eee eee eet alate gal. 111,610 31,082 143,717 95,875 
$ 206,335 70,355 279, 231 201, 694 
19 Chinawood and rosin oil.......... Gira dicic $ - 600, 655 617,550 1,958 
20 | Cocoanut, palm and palm kernel oil...... gal. 17,977 807,006 861, 462 142,866 
$ 34,762 1,175, 290 1, 255, 664 221,923 
Lal ea@otton scodsoilcrudeneeen aerate ae gal. = 5,789,859} 5,789,859 - 
$ - 9,518, 484 9,518, 484 - 
Ze AME SSential OllsiO pine elmer lb. 32,321 311,868 388 395 45,806 
$ 90, 266 739,891 971,598 162, 269 
23 | Flaxseed or linseed oil raw or boiled...... lb. 4,532,607 288,651) 4,836,108} 5,375,276 
$ 1,038, 697 63, 686 1,106,531 1,310,413 
ve i) <Other yeretablewoilsesce uae ee ee $ 11,275 552,149 583, 256 24,340 
Total oils, vegetable................. $ 1,381,335| 12,720,510' 14,332,314 1,922,597 


1 Unrevised figures, 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 513 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 19231. 
United All United United All United United an [No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
11,162 74, 105 42,306 6,065 49,160 51,653 1,635 54,241] 1 
15,919 143,737 103,051 10, 683 114,810 116,808 2,425 120,362 
1,965 355,557 1,669 21 113, 386 2,778 366 68,010) .2 
20,815] 3,379,275 31,832 275| 1,715,929 37,526 2,422 675, 647 
563 45,165 3,095 70 17,833 800 62 15,506} 3 
4,806 312,521 VAPEYe) 164 209,317 De 925 103,990 
- 360 816, 105 82,449 34 190,942 78,031 127 158,982} 4 
4,025] 4,174,925} 1,549,972 621] 2,350,116] 1,437,856 2,488} 2,085,865 
5,935 329,271 15,872 3,992 111,009 32,355 4,877 119,826] 5 
13,274 1,033,794 250, 466 17, 583 662,379 487,577 23,511 922,594 
493 43,640 1,471 23 19,694 503 45 17,290} 6 
2,882 134, 738 8, 103 113 60, 229 2,414 193 38, 755 
178,094] 1,891,056 836,711 61,435 908, 221 787, 857 22,559 825,361] 7 
1,553,404] 22,947,000) 16,950,638] 1,109,546] 18,194,027] 15,357,411 409,322] 15,888,832 
20,791 73,420 152 162 HAP 256 9 5,438] 8 
63,990 242,454 3, 206 309 32,717 980 53 27,765 
208,201] 3,554,214 941,419 65,737| 1,368,297 902,580 28,045} 1,210,413 
1,663,196) 32,224,707) 18,865,599 1,129,611) 23,224,714) 17,335,936 438,914| 19,743,448 
50,216 625, 682 26,588 10,359 317, 284 23,562 7,114 278,471] 9 
79,996 1,652,568 102,555 16,001 799,591 84, 584 10,355 635, 290 
90 30,390 958 347 21,023 283 67 27,378| 10 
1,207 625,195 32,554 4,690 385, 087 9,817 994 436, 198 
. 81,023 2,277,763 135,109 20,691 1,184,678 94,401 11,349 1,071, 488 
1,769,138) 34,646,207) 19,103,750 1,160,985} 24,524,202) 17,547,145 452,688} 20,935,298 
185,308 506, 749 91,411 289, 435 459, 229 231,814 277, 144 613,729} 11 
80, 466 146,086 14, 644 62,922 87,265 31,594 69, 781 118, 237 
1,848,760} 2,149,778 28,962 999,317} 1,127,148 120,254] 1,329,986} 1,573,750] 12 
392,798 452,557 6, 293 158,856 185,029 22,759 221,931 263,769 
293, 243 514,910 = 343,713 492,086 = 527, 669 668,153} 13 
131,676 265, 902 = 171,511 238,483 = 260, 757 332, 183 
836,488} 1,032, 175 1,792] 1,073,431] 1,224,632 9) 1,278,052] 1,412,711) 14 
790,069 958, 671 466 662, 948 769, 243 2 851,746 946,049) 
267,879 268, 333 1 237,304 241,651 - 270, 625 271,489] 15 
1,461,322) . 1,464,778 : 6 479, 480 493,048 = 556,478 558,907 
323,996 372,739 25,082 155, 122 185,327 20,836 203, 283 229,247) 16 
3,189,327] 3,660,733 46,491| 1,690,839} 1,958,395 75,191} 2,163,976} 2, 448,392 
186, 236 187,862 500 104, 609 106, 113 545 38,955 AT ooo ld 
490, 278 501, 165 1,650 225,369 229,095 1,063 88,991 103,231 
10, 645 106,691 91,651 11,471 103, 380 107, 252 7,193 115,467) 18 
23,601 925,623 80,878 15,068 96,438 108, 548 9,869 119,717 
552,874 609,077 10, 948 273,101 284,049 854 408, 216 409,159] 19 
904,517} 1,103,672 45,772] 1,285,171] 1,342,390 62,235} 1,819,474] 1,928,336) 20 
1,157,454] 1,477,090 41,996 954,222! 1,008,897 52,352| 1,215,860) 1,300,405 
4,173,007] 4,173,007 = 4,886,834) 4,886,834 = 2,583,807] 2,583,807} 21 
3,944,645} 3,944,645 = 3,283,915] 3,283,915 - 2,239,174 2,239,174 
212,447 285,400 30, 723 274,868 346, 047 47,490 318, 691 413,665] 22 
552,349 874, 628 70,042 395, 128 556,703 79,196 435,780 620, 223 
492,521] ; 5,955,926 239, 887 103,372 416, 231 930, 294 158,401] 1,173,454) 23 
97,400] » 1,425,452 16,779 10,241 34,543 76,570 19, 404 103,595 
462,170 498,585 18, 204 257, 230 289, 635 22,922 335,855 557,277| 24 
6,790,493! 9,055, 100 238,847|  5,188,995| 5,554,180 340,442| 4,664,158] 5,349,550 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


Principal articles by classes. 


2 


3 
4 


oe or 


ms 


11 
12 


I. Agricultura! and Vegetable Products (except 


chemicals, fibres and wood)—concluded. 
B—Oruer THAN Foon. 


Plants, trees, shrubs and vines............. $ 


Rubber and its products— 


Rubber and gutta-percha, crude caout- 
HOUT eres aces ee eae ce ee Np 
Tires for vehicles, all kinds.........:.... 8 
Other manufactures of rubber, ete........ $ 
Total rubber and its products..... $ 
Seeds— 
Clowersecd earn eee nee betes lb. 
Plax sedi. ots sdetd ea cincrs nna cat eras bush. 
$ 
Garden, field and other seeds............ $ 
Mmothy Seed. fee e sa,4 sauce ae Maney web. 
$ 
Motal Seeds ycan rae chen ta Pee ee 
Tobacco— 
Tobacco, unmanufactured................ lb. 
g 
Tobacco, manufactured— 
Cigars cit eds Bi te meneads acer Mets lb. 
$ 
Cigarettesmet ancl mete we chairs na teeters, lb. 
$ 
MOPACCORCUCHME Hiaelitee erorcsien key sra ree lb. 
$ 
Total tobacco....... SAO Git) dow coe lb. 
$ 
Other vegetable products— 
IBYOOIM COL AME ees circle nticho tae he an Teen $ 
Drugs, crude, barks, flowers, etc......... $ 
fo ey ke arr minh eG Get GeO aOR Oe ton 
$ 
Starch, farina, corn starch, ete........... lb. 
$ 
Murpentinessspimibsolpaak ayaa al. = aise. gal. 
All other vegetable produéts............. $ 
Total other vegetable products..... $ 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products, other than Food..... $ 
Total Agricultural and Vegetable 
Productsitii soe ates cs foes $ 


1920. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
20,872 477,368 709,507 32,721 
6, 764, 275 6,383,440] 24,433, 498 4,734, 734 
3,626,381 2,904,973) 12,010,732 2,483,804 
22,973 1,987, 259 2,014,882 31,007 
633,690 3,352, 582 4,033,821 1,053,770 
4,282,954] 8,244,814] 18,059,435] 3,568,581 
128, 252 2,534,024 2,662, 276 70 
84,669 1,217,628 1,302, 297 29 
980 49,890 107,522 397 
13,165 250, 221 431,455 4,475 
100, 672 560,315 721,549 62, 703 

- 11,480,762} 11,498,560 - 

- 1, 486, 594 1,488,800 - 
335,829). 3,611,478) | 4,210,782 242,854 
26,128) 23,398,746} 24,345,295 47,401 
34,873|} 12,878,163} 13,604, 757 38, 543 
21 1,771 26, 698 149 
171 10,905 175, 130 1,443 
14, 732 Sono 19,923 13,541 
66,517 10,879 84,364 72,139 
118,512 350,437 504, 720 160,913 
287,339 372,018 674,893 489,514 
221,059} 23,775,958} 25,982,143 266,098 
506,690) 13,195,990] 14,673,550 690,890 

- 840, 180 840, 180 oS 

14, 180 230, 937 292,141 7,981 

- 20, 212 20,212 - 

- 538, 155 -538, 155 - 

30,486 1,507,849 1,585, 167 42,131 
4,149 100, 985 109, 066 6,141 
21 1,025, 728 1,025,744 5 
56 1,372,708 1,372,764 48 
10, 498 475, 695 502, 784 8,167 
28,883) 3,558,660} 3,655,084 22,307 
12,447,461] 46,473,994) 70,100,234) 29,887,662 
17,004,533] 124,294,388] 241,846,147! 38,724,082 


i1Unrevised figures. 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 515 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
— 1921, 1922. 19231, 
—- No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
450,380 993,045 23,621 343, 845 934, 242 24,162 411,451} 1,064,311] 12 
7,544,661) 22,806, 180 820,963] 13,264,904| 18,952,465] 4,107,146] 14,536,757| 25,391,333} 2 
1,977,845} 8,887,196 133,461] 2,261,452] 3,437,716 873,654) 3,391,920] 5,620,621 
2,193,992] 2,310,941 16,254] 1,157,261] 1,188,981 21,493} 1,296,592) 1,322,050] 3 
3,083,341] 4,282,823 678,340} 1,808,037} 2,515,561 787,513| 2,150,016] 2,974,166} 4 
7,255,178] 15,489,960 828,055]  5,226,755| 7,142,258] 1,682,660} 6,838,528] 9,916,837 
2,596,382} 2,598,380 481,640] 3,063,040) 3,547,080 335,563| 1,912,102} 2,248,010] 3 
559,276 569,247 100, 620 613,458 715, 209 87, 260 372, 139 459, 639 
315, 352 536, 679 140 1,696 284,476 - 714323 58,949] 6 
1,221,155] 2,048, 154 876 8, 237 445, 605 = 15,006 115,773 
601,055 721,463 55,950 476,896 592,773 53,833 623, 635 746,215} 7 
9,281,201}. 9,281,201 1,099] 12,851,393] 12,852,483 75| 13,469,151) 13,469,226] 8 
814,023 814,023 547 925,803 926,350 23 975,857 975, 880 
3,440,007] 4,732,501 265,019] 2,077,032) 2,936,335 182,658] 2,017,061] 2,528,111 
19,032,367} 20,007,411 17,762| 19,848,439] 20,870,509 14,857] 13,063,379} 14,548,694 9 
12,108,281} 13,083, 293 7,640] 8,108,639) 8,867,469 4,944} 4,686,642) 5,854,405 
1, 150 28, 666 167 1,003 15,081 361 1,001 18,915} 10 
7,693 205, 322 ,315 7,901 125,266 2,763 6,401 133, 715 
10,801 25,611 20,247 5,394 27,136 19,599 15,205 36,127| 12 
27,582 105,309 86,395 17,432 110,261 78,707 38,109 120,492 
279,865 474,000 154, 656 182,864 359, 721 214, 346 145,501 393,631} 12 
346, 224 852, 746 445,443 243 822 699, 262 656, 798 168, 388 841,407 
19,348,484| 29,694,167 254,069| 20,064,323] 21,360,669 396,220} 13,237,322] 15,068,407 
12,519,056) 14,353,294 664,187} 8,399,873| 9,947,903 866,284] 4,914,135] 7,089,461 
511, 222 511,222 = 327,114 327,114 = 635,819 685,819] 13 
249,005 315, 187 8,663 128, 309 155,579 2,293 135,795 168,643) 14 
50, 789 50,789 = 28,998 28,999 = 36,994 37,040} 15 
1,300,892) 1,300,892 = 464,458 464, 490 = 614, 761 616, 148 
4,402,281] - 4,766,832 67,508} 2,866,910} 3,256,616 126,496] 3,032,625} 4,322,479] 16 
228,159 251,003 8,674 105,379 130, 260 10,675 121,713 170, 982 
791, 323 791, 331 4 977,867 977,871 3 975,807 975,810] 17 
1,131,170] 1,131,324 12 757, 941 757, 953 4| 1,210,109) 1,210,114 
524,957 553,730 6,844 232,363 257,487 31,407 600, 888 681,125} 18 
3,945,405) 4,063,358 24,193) 2,015,564] 2,092,883 44,379| 3,369,085} 3,532,831 
 —«- 89,822,262} 87,489,263) 21,195,813] 26,325,293] 55,319,493) 20,763,984) 24,920,573} 52,968,022 
119,614,933] 259,431,110! 27,950,425] 84,803,204] 172,665,523! 26,666,163! 73,049,546) 161,669,784 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


| 


1920. 
Principal articles by classes. ¥ 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
II. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres). 
Animsis living: sens eee cee ree antec $ 196,178] 2,372,530] 2,570,377 397,720 
Bone, ivory and shell products............. $ 156,551 478, 425 675,572 267,021 
Heathers-andiquiulls.cc. anne. oe een a $ 67, 185 435, 222 585,094 91,920 
Fishery products— 
Cod, haddock and pollock, fresh......... lb. = 2;658,136| 2,836,678 = 
$ - 100,405 108, 914 - 
Elahi but: tres hisen ac. sek aetna Penn lb. - 1,094,387 2,045, 270 - 
$ - 119,356 205, 789 - 
Oysters; shelled, in bulk:................ gal. - 174,414 174,414 - 
$ ~ 406,051 406,051 = 
Salmon; fresixpesine ste See ee ete lb. - 200,913 900,521 ~ 
; $ = 25,870 76,960 - 
Sardines and anchovies................-. box 212,391 226, 266 3,461,948 376, 608 
$ 33,961 41,441 526,194 54,005 
Cod, haddock, pollock, dried............ lb. = 153,029} 3,068,584 112 
$ - 9,255 328, 492 4 
Herrings, pickled or salted............... lb. 620,557 339,662} 11,289,472 1,011, 438 
; $ 46, 435 29,842 555, 520 83,426 
Total fishery products........... $ 136,999] 1,687,581) 3,678,019 201,329 
Furs, hides, leather and their products— 
Fur skins, all kinds, not dressed.......... $ 318, 383 9,419,845} 10,295,065 319,378 
Fur skins, wholly or partly dressed....... $ 104,769 686, 554 1,329, 607 82,775 
Hatters’ furs, not on the skin............. $ 49, 923 542,378 592,301 49,817 
Total furs and skins............. $ 697,919) 10,989,174) 12,877,520 509,919 
Totalihidesand skins... 1266 scessesss ene ee $ 659,217} 12,627,989} 22,654,661 492,734 
Leather and manufactures of— 1 
Belting leather = es 25 tee aac ees $ 127,761 123, 283 251,044 395,595 
Calf, kid or goat, lamb and sheep skins, 
dressed, waxed, or glazed.............. $ 91,061} 5,848,659} 5,956, 753 152, 188 
Glove leathers, tanned or dressed........ $ 18,122 2,067, 797 2,099, 797 94,845 
Upper leather, including dongola, etc..... $ 321,887 1,489,515 1,811,402 356, 494 
Boots and shoes, slippers and insoles...... $ 94,009} 2,611,964) 2,711,622 358,451 
Total leather and manufactures 
C) BARRE SHE eae i cite Seana ae $ 1,125,507) 15,742,091) 17,102,802} 2,075,621 
Jaimand: bp pretlosun teach oie Se eee $ 132, 220 473,420 740,904 111, 256 
Meats— 
Beef, fresh, chilled or frozen.............. lb. _ 1,811, 609 1,811, 609 - 
$ - 230, 240 230, 240 - 
Mutton and lamb, fresh, chilled or frozen. lb. - 2,365,105; 4,842,904 = 
$ - 490, 182 803,774 -: 
Pork, fresh, chilled or frozen............. lb. — | 46,293,256) 46,305,353 ~ 
$ - 14,405,277} 14,407,467 - 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides, 
CUTOCs ee te Sorat eae oe, eee lb. 20| 4,973,539} 4,977,954 303 
$ 12 1,384, 409 1,385,965 M1 
Canned meats, poultry and game......... lb. 240,819 585, 280 1,017,871 1,130,112 
$ 91,824 162,972 301, (27 304, 180 
Pork, dry salted and in brine............ lb. - 13,303;215|) te,ollodee = 
$ - 3,150,515 3, 153,659 - 
Soupsiandvextractsss. 120 cen eee ode Geen $ PDI) | x 697, 284 755, 3852 10, 242 
Total'megts:2...c cs ae $ 214,555| 21,379,662) 22,100,333 368,495 


1 Unrevised figures. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION SLE 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 19231, 
; No. 
United All United United All United United All 
States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
2,672,951) 3,071,991 113,124] 2,375,813] 2,504,015 69,065} 2,292,022) 2,366,865} 1 
601,718] 1,012,695 62, 693 186,981 305, 963 116,090 220, 633 431,613} 2 
340,317 533, 552 45,524 219,190 307,511 24, 202 181,707 242,305) 3 
897,263] 1,111,052 = 535, 784 721,763 = 625,314 1,161,541). 4 
36,007 45, 222 = _ 20,989 28, 660 = 24,276 44,434 
498,550) 2,617,947 = 465, 735| 2,550,797 = 956,827| 2,644,343] 5 
60,315 247,764 = 48,712 195,416 = 77,331 225, 854 
143,576 143,576 = 132, 106 132, 106 = 140,371 140,371] 6 
356,038 356, 038 = 298 , 653 298, 653 - 300,918 300,918 
738,861! 1,572,832 = 845,080} 2,074,790 - 2,056,500] 2,787,999} 7% 
91,989 165,717 = 46, 843 165, 106 = 110,943 174,017 
400,261] . 3,945,698 289, 654 334,637| 4,492,554 140,584 133,396] 4,509,579]. & 
39,977 709, 164 35,513 38,973 471,448 15, 100 17, 759 427,542 
18,728] 9,186,954 - 37,944] 8,111,818 150 41,045] 6,482,2821; 9 
2,730 874,001 = 5,583 470,713 93 5,789 382,976 
310,650} 9,934,208) 1,205,909 252,144} 10,024,124] 1,037,393 663,760} 10,120,388] 106 
25,126 427,935 76,499 18, 753 330, 774 62,510 52,947 298,501 
1,147,557| 3,947,608 156,689] 1,210,477] 3,071,034 133,794, 1,085,611) 2,813,107 
3,606,108) 4,624, 227 63,597] 6,218,494] 6,498,585 231,926] 5,089,114) 5,757,234] 1£ 
457,046] 1,123,599 36, 869 538,035] 1,240,645 48,518 418,766] 1,064,968) 12° 
513,205 603,810 32,792 153, 188 245,909 14,445 208, 633 302,568] 13. 
4,689,101) 6,586,525 169,295] 7,025,455| 8,154,517 322,965| 5,806,495) 7,245,924! | 
4,436,390] 10,652,787 75,402} 3,405,013] 5,898,087 149,770} 3,747,703] 7,947,410] 14 
73,736 469,331 150,048 35,588 185, 636 138,332 49,978 188,110] 15. 
1,643,495) 1,799,308 58,406] 1,648,433] 1,731,605 82,275} 1,035,072} 1,120,850] 16 
1,855,409} 2,068,913 10,817 686, 378 711,872 35,211 883,072 926,470] 17 
508,271 868, 298 155,170 429, 408 603, 138 364,072 385, 287 759,319] 18. 
1,803,442] 2,175,209 335, 761 977,788] 1,327,561 409,913 785,912] 1,204,904] 1% 
7,842,171] 10,545,004, 1,139,069} 5,318,608) 6,875,582] 1,438,646] 4,785,610] 6,467,517 
601, 676 959,921 65,971 339,841 532, 228 132, 289 431,908 607,236| 20 
1,541,431] 1,632,862 - 72,808 73,512 = 115,064 115,064) 24 
290, 125 299,542 = 20,051 20,085 = 33,943 33,943 
2,910,737) 7,847,701 - 2,630,357 3,416,332 = 1,147,018] 1,460,130] 22 
562,806] 1,272,165 - 420,794 533,005 = 226, 384 261, 382 
22,402,444| 22,402,444 3,585] 28,595,181) 28,600, 126 —| 33,098,670) 33,098,701] 23. 
3,862,311) 3,862,311 611| 4,443,123} 4,443,933 = 5,134,045] 5,134,061 
6,817,359] 6,823,423 1,200} 6,901,466] 6,902,688 2,803} 4,661,262] 4,664,217) 24 
1,545,380] 1,548,084 496| 1,242,414] 1,242,918 1, 242 671, 754 673,035 
450,719| 2,026,085 817,478 475,227| 2,251,556 635,318 292,868] 1,644,993] 25 
134,857 557,811 193,090 117, 953 492,218 117, 453 62,033 262,861 
12,908,149] 12,911,847 400) 9,422,215} 9,424,560 —| 14,605,259} 14,606,506] 26 
2,172,715} 2,173,799 75 978,033 978,468 = 1,637,729] 1,637,993 
795,300 818, 409 1,630 772,914 775, 636 7,107 923,973 923,015] 2% 
10,128,794] 11,428,483 303,322} 8,395,529 9,002,611 210,959} 8,985,867, 9,347,701 


518 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. 
United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
i. Animals and Animal Products (except 
chemicals and fibres)—concluded. 
Milk products— 
iL pe Bubtel) cs ee cmee tea ciate tek ale eee lb. - 188, 271 297,955 112 
$ = 96,098 176,994 49 
2 CaSelnt & cycaccens levee of soe aprtsince a oleae eta lb. 48,160 1, 142,383 1, 234, 635 224 
$ 7,646 145,799 159,177 125 
3) lum Heese’. « Merrc aces ccmtiat ess oe crea ins eins lb. 2,014 349, 488 362, 693 7,491 
$ 1,014 194,791 206, 500 4,582 
Total milk and milk products.... $ 8,853 465,877 572,953 6,352 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes— 
CURE of: Srahaayi Worl t-te eme dane Nl Anrep gal. - 279,059 279,059 9,086 
$ - 609,917 609,917 11,935 
§ | Fish, whale and seal oils...............-- gal. 53 46,805 162,040 655 
$ 126 62, 238 262,078 Zyloo 
GC.) RWsard.. weedeat coraicbenvernte amevertre elie cies lb. - 7,293,358] 7,293,438 - 
$ - 1,720,076 1,720,088 - 
7 Lardcompound) etene cece cceeiastiese +: lb. 55, 103 2,374,186} 2,467,511 264,412 
$ 14,635 480,575 500,325 70,271 
8 Grease, rour hia ete es as eaeenyerceiele ata lb. 173,185 7,511, 137 9,657, 763 637, 220 
$ 18,996 1,141,225 1,379,829 57,013 
9 Grease and ideerassya.c sees suse eae ei lb. 91,097 1,094,914 1,186,011 169,554 
$ 10,640 124,912 135,552 14,916 
10 Mleomangaxine ase aseee eer centers lb. - 6,497,031 6,497,031 - 
$ - 1,872,104 1,872,104 - 
Total oils, fats, greases and waxes.. $ 69,745} 6,237,678} 6,249,485 185,461 
Miscellaneous animal products— 
AIS) PROS. hres eh eee eee doz 3} 5,900,279} 5,977,480 1 
$ 30 2,814,484 2,837,442 15 
127 | SiGeletine andisinalass. cen eects seule lb. 265, 381 550,066 983, 988 402,119 
| $ 181,595 377, 232 663, 228 273,945 
13 Glue, powdered or sheet and liquid...... $ 93,676 369, 255 471,509 150,064 
14 Honey and imitations thereof............ lb. 102,740 126, 625 281,838 39,144 
$ 18,503 35,106 63, 272 5,939 
15 Sausaroicasine sy It.OsDe cole delle + eens $ 20 223,418 364, 489 2,133 
Total Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres)..... $ 3,789,311} 77,010,313) 95,098,743) 5,148,783 
Iii. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
Cotton and its products— 
16 | Cotton, wool or raw cotton, not dyed..... Ib. - | 96,471,550] 96,471,550 312 
$ - | 33,854,457] 33,854,457 156 
17 Crochet and knitting cotton.............. lb. 323,786 142,634 467,915 268, 985 
; $ 639, 680 144,111 787,980 783,885 
18 | Sewing cotton thread in hanks........... lb. 194, 160 207,501 401,661 325, 102 
$ 275,582 303,729 579,311 731, 229 
19 Sewing thread on spools............-..0+5 $ 95,162 332,231 429, 263 179,970 
20 Yarn, cotton, No. 40 and finer............ lb. 868, 490 1,080,144 1,948,634 1,786, 252 
$ 1,413,941 1,538,809} 2,952,750} 4,098,071 
‘21 Yarn, cotton, polished or glazed.......... lb. 17,563 236,032 253,595 78,405 
$ 28,567 198, 838 227,405 159, 467 
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No. 


a? ee ee — a) 


10 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 


21 


All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921, 1922. 19231, 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
2,207,077} 3,741,628] 2,149,704] 1,363,021) 6,078,882 280,982] 1,523,381] 3,767,573 
886,555} 1,805,709 621,779 458,306] 1,883,013 109, 613) 578,775) 1,349,819 
170,954] 1,043,713 = 105,062 217,613 22,091 379,056 643,347 
93,571 129,017 - 11,697 19, 689 3,899 50,012 92,710 
453,882 551,040 26,546 724,981 877,357 92,519 614,872 916,517 
206, 585 253,647 11,801 226,390 325, 297 10, 109 170,543 327,022 
1,182,180) 2,255,561 646,774 742,767| 2,288,273 154,948 850,096] 1,844,212 
175, 734 184,720 199 66,457 66, 709 5,871 97, 255 104,890 
267,830 279,765 235 59,831 60, 192 5,766 80, 149 87,624 
50,844 201,568 524 34, 606 128,490 1,463 58,592 171,670 
55,845 278,340 632 21,022 71,844 1,353 36,921 108, 682 
11,493,226] 11,493, 226 56} 9,091,109] 9,091,245 - | 10,551,570} 10,551,616 
1,902,768} 1,902,768 11 948, 068 948 , 087 - 1,144,120] 1,144,141 
2,980,996] 3,245,408 310,416] - 2,778,063] 3,088,479 198,811] 2,316,924) 2,516,071 
397,121 467,392 39,570 253,410 292, 980 92,134 921,582 243, 748 
13,574,343] 14,310,759 18,086] 16,442,645] 16,524,853 26,486] 13,345,853] 13,435,359 
1,459,783} 1,532,550 1,332] 1,044,309] 1,049,222 1,092 934,799 938, 123 
718,712 906,395 185,188 809,994] 1,004,616 248,157] 1,136,585] 1,397,969 
73,048 91,265 7,337 57,836 65,531 7,778 56,584 65,038 
4,630,747| 4,630,747 6,000} 1,339,784] 1,345,784 - 1,165,440] 1,165,440 
1,206,351} 1,206,351 1,399 255,994 257,393 - 190,782 190,782 
5,536,324 5,986,296 59,715| 2,805,119} | 2,927,360 59,709] 2,843,829] 2,975,925 
5,201,417| 5,341,936 6| 9,377,769] 9,637,303 80] 8,256,168] 8,319,622 
2,292,912) 2,344,297 39] 3,162,143] 3,239,480 137] 2,494,650) 2,508,504 
422,030! 1,103,800 267, 679 230, 224 749,007 365, 708 207,526 787,649 
302,313 756, 568 119,922 222,013 461, 693 108, 404 160, 492 348,391 
531,917 701,877 102, 247 158,189 294,792 196,044 126, 700 363,054 
203,936 683, 149 10,947 407,306 555,989 1,644 303,944 431,293 
42,640 128,751 1,845 75,099 92,534 226 40,544 52,406 
234,912 395,401 = 236, 946 313,844 - 275,540 413,010 
43,911,179| 61,722,390] 3,092,895] 36,110,305] 46,645,789} 3,143,223) 34,812,367} 46,736,774 
97,903,804] 98,631,504 276,971| 94,961,143] 95,385,978 40,708| 125,159,943] 125,261,470 
28,164,088] 28,541,989 69,145] 16,207,537] 16,321,317 2,183] 28,318,681] 28,324,704 
77,713 352, 259 17,892 57,746 93, 603 51,924 173,976 263, 221 
108,251 906, 157 47,152 71,031 145,397 101,083 188,587 383,321 
201,585 526, 687 393,905 210,170 604, 146 633, 607 265, 162 898, 769 
396,759] 1,127,988 422,906 238,249 661, 294 606, 746 255, 847 862,593 
377, 137 571,634 70,729 215,348 315,395 30,211 156,305 188,310 
948,071] 2,739,433) 1,125,451] 1,240,100] 2,371,419} 1,311,865) 1,655,601) 2,967,806 
1,949,410] 6,054,981] 1,115,769} 1,266,305] 2,395,075) 1,111,889] 1,577,215) 2,690,034 
189, 695 268, 100 3,873 254,869 258, 742 29,559 189,329 218, 888 
198,702 358,169 4,692 129,727 134, 419 17,912 98,325 116, 237 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
lil. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products—con. 
- #8 
‘Cotton and its products—concluded. 
1 Yarn, knitting, hosiery yarn, etc......... Ib. 96,315 1,063, 738 1,164,639 245,034 
$ 138, 290 753,102 898,355 345,764 
2} Other cotton thread, n.o.p..........:. PE ean oy: 36, 281 205, 614 248, 424 53,386 
f $ 63,805 311,942 381,572 144,142 
3 | Fabrics, printed, dyed or coloured....... yd. 17,356,047) 35,733,790] 53,416,341] 24,976,558 
$ 7,261,336] 10,793,967; 18,238,179} 12,104,130 
4 Grey unbleached cotton fabries.........- yd. 1,695,969} 10,912,823] 12,608,792] 4,882,882 
$ 343, 122 1,845, 554 2,188,676 1,445, 736 
3 Plain shirtings, cambrics, voiles, scrims, 
Victoria lawns, Ct... sn sree tet ee yd. 2,195,428 2,886,810 5,120,917 4,826,568 
$ 655, 987 614,107 1, 288, 244 1,613,687 
6 White or bleached cotton fabri¢s......... yd. 3,098,274) 11,184,369] 14,477, 764 4,710,555 
i $ 869, 886 2,565, 657 3,508,548 1,682,057 
7 ‘Towelline-and towelSs-.) 4.0676. tee amt) 1,304, 228 462,354 1,782,829 2,403,398 
8 | Velvets, velveteens and plush fabrics..... yd. 1,343, 258 441,898 1,860,508 1,338, 958 
| $ 965,479 582,078] | 1,623,408 1, 206, 731 
9 || Laces and embroidery........:.....+.--- $ 1,774, 322 1, 248, 327 3,908,543 3,117,261 
10: |, “Wearitne: apparel inset sarees so hee $ 523,792} 4,514,052] 5,305,748 1,341,196 
Total cotton and its products...... $ 19,339, 246| 68,219,372) 89,367,984) 37,103,816 
Flax, hemp and jute— 
41} Jute or hemp yarn, dyed or coloured..... lb. 2,848,642! 3,668,690} 6,707,002] 2,988,571 
$ 617,598 740, 688 1,445,775 ” 776,800 
12 |, Jute cloth or jute canvas, uncoloured:.... yd. 18,962,464} 9,408,620) 63,563,938 9,229,825 
$ 3, 004, (81 13335, 650 8, 632, 787 2,500,568 
13 Other manufactures of..............4.2.. $ 4,023,038 1,656,569] . 5,845,274 5,271,986 
Total flax, hemp and jute........ $ 8,215,467| 3,732,912) 15,928,836) 8,549,354 
Silk and its products— 
14 | Silk, raw, spun or thrown, etc............ Ib. 27,118 313,614 343, 668 13,628 
i $ 149, 754 3,228,511 3,404,500 101,898 
15 Silk fabrics of which silk is the chief com- 
ponent part..... ee ee Sah cuniceaet Opie $ 19,412 1,491,626 1,755, 772 95, 498 
16 SikkMtabrics sO sprscact nk nee me eee $ 1, 637,216 5,779,355] 20,888,357 1,866,753 
17 Clothing silkanto pn acta eee eek ae eee $ 168, 140 1,716,357 2,180,907 321,231 
18 | Ribbons, all kinds and materials......... $ 389,496 1,596,053 2,844,386 635, 428 
Total silk and its products....... $ 3,272,348} 15,856,297) 34,432,789} 4,272,850 
Wool and its products— 
Duh esWoolmraws eter tc sa comarca ener: lb. 8,374,511} 5,110,606] 11,777,890] 2,110,738 
$ 2,510, 145 3,464, 216 7,672,211 1,677, 482 
20 Noils and waste and worsted tops........ $ 4,148,050 1, 665,830 6,176,394 5,159,112 
21 | Yarns composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the goat, etc....... 1, 738, 834 174,007 1,932,760 2, 755,525 
3,332,307 402,557 3, 742,087 6, 253, 721 
22 Yarns, woollen or worsted, n.o.p........- lb. 240,560 79,776 321,896 303,587 
$ 571, 283 71,335 653,970 837,610 
Boule CarpousianGuussren: ease eee ete ret: $ 980, 464 382,751 1,487,939] 2,102,583 
Cloths and dress goods— ; 
24 | Cassimeres, cloths and doeskins.......... $ 2,979, 764 2,557,951 5,598, 264 3, 128,107 
25 Overcoatingses mernatc ina eet amor eee yd. 58,717 76, 642 135, 359 64,925 
$ 163, 382 126, 550 289, 932 199,501 
26 | Fabrics of wool, or cotton and wool...... yd. 2,515, 408 80,016 2,595,419 1,789,598 
$ 2,024, 231 71,886 2,096, 117 1,664,341 
27 Mw eGd Sen cem aoe Mena tee aise sie Meets yd. 2,030,392 2,222,791 4,265,399 2,139,688 
: $ 4,033,443 8,089, 115 7,158,551 4,513,330 
28 | Women’s and children’s dress goods, etc. sq. yd. 3,890,395 56,222} 4,044,853! 4,757,529 
4,696,049 43,138] 4,951,614) © 5,418,919 
29 | Worsted and serges, including coatings... yd. 4,003,100] | 3,665,824} 7,685,015} 5,238,820 
10,061,336] 6,201,993] 16,303,186} 14,566,067 
Wearing apparel— : 
30 | Clothing, women’s and children’s........ $ 190,718 2,225,566) 2,430,866 268, 642 
31 Socks and stockings, wool................ $ 973,081 172,948 1,146,065 2,783,319 
$2] Clothing sreadyamades suse sates eae $ 619, 608 859, 671 1,479,768 1,286,794 
Total wool and its products..... _§$ 38,555,688] 22,399,955| 63,493,535! 52,767,847 


Fi ti ae) 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION p2l 
Ail Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 19231, 
United All United United All United United All No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
861,028} 1,115,352 126,827 521,818 650, 333 209, 234 448,811 666,749 1 
684,863] - 1,078,963 75,770 204, 688 286, 005 99, 136 224,349 335,572 
120,397 181, 288 25,930 236,416 265,321 61, 753 939, 092 302,429] 2 
209, 962 371, 749 47,809 333, 958 386, 762 81,901 278, 724 362,467 
26,806,036] 52,530,220] 18,423,924] 32,881,666] 52,509,492) 29,288,845} 27,458,611| 58,495,746] 3 
8,255,367 21,052,640] 4,988,618]  6,462,26 | 12,096,748] 7,271,227] 5,600,134) 13,511,968 
6,547,795| 11,500,49C] 2,065,217] 4,842,707 6,908,551} 4,524,104| 8,952,413] 13,487,895] 4 
1,486,882} 2,948,302 537, 546 572,222| 1,109,992 475,864; 1,011,971] 1,493,445 
2,143,764] 7,191,343] 2,125,524) 2,034,300] 4,252,362] 3,722,059) 2,204,332) 6,126,912] 5 
505,553] 2,177,493 429,571 290,539 757,042 653,794 317,269} 1,022,151 
9,405,616} 14,355,543; 2,778,483] - 6,455,917) 9,583,4721 3,390,570] 7,352,507] 11,143,215) 6 
2,382,419] 4,167,055 612,301 954,400} 1,673,863 689,686} 1,113,354] 1,922,705 
323,263] 2,733,961] 2,317,814 374,454] 1,063,445 888, 102 393,141] 1,285,699] 7 
287,898] 1,654,960 525, 633 412,393 984,051 742,909 418,603] 1,377,875 8 
320,246] 1,559,783 377, 218 419,054 852, 100 462, 700 356,470} 1,012,980 
1,017,542] 6,185,966! 1,639,586 864,261} 4,071,676] 1,850,656 793,666] 8,963,788} 9 
3,241,628] 4,909,839 557,487| 2,753,194] 3,550,770 569,731} 2,895,059] 3,703,052} 10 
58,384,465} 99,816,594) 14,016,757) 35,251,452) 52,477,828 17,877,175 47,710,511) 68,729,272 
1,751,420 4,950, 637 1,512, 288 1,030,876 2,638,368 3,559, 150 767,823 4,497,210) 11 
444,987} 1,331,563 145, 607 142,924 326,407 364, 206 114,656 513,550 
3,922,959] 61,242,124] 5,622,863] 21,528,599] 68,302,717] 10,234,049] 9,118,079] 80,470,356) 12 
299,054] 6,574,298 699,832] 1,128,535] 3,879,462| 1,206,234 654,890] 5,644,617 
1,285,630} 7,020,258] 2,617,323] 1,004,979) 3,855,498] 3,554,558] 1,915,892] 5,784,801) 13 
2,029,671] 14,926,119]  3,462,762/ 2,276,438] 8,061,367) 5,124,998] 2,685,438) 11,942,968 
291,398 318,279 7,950 364, 941 394,029 14,357 386,455 404,634) 14 
2,409,120] 2,615,422 34,754] 2,501,394) 2,655, 756 59,200] 2,841,208] 2,917,034 
591,513} 1,428,172 49,758 288, 189 753,562 28,043 982,071 636,094] 15 
2,370,214] 16,832,938 887, 163 2,847,239} 13,270,916 966, 726 2,774, 789| 11,807,716] 16 
984,976] 1,611,595 163,606] 1,077,018 1,563,553 161,534] 1,099,019} 1,578,442] 17 
868,270} 3,882,360 168,534 692,359] 1,881,919 177,502 512,204] 1,575,726) 18 
8,699,263) 29,729,792 1,823,796 8,275,412) 21,942,338 2,230,392 8,595,122) 21,155,876 
6,670,530| 9,285,663} 5,373,720) 2,578,414] 12,661,812} 8,913,109) 3,225,871] 18,273,344] 19 
3,071, 117 5,088, 665 1,591,771 606, 960 3,179,076 2,733, (25 773, 653 5,078, 929 
1,046,932] 6,673,288] 2,715,052 210,857| 3,357,699} 3,638, 230 222,684] 4,525,784] 20 
110,615 2,882,166 11765;,.523 Toe2a 1,798, 759 2,741, 730 123, 724 2,939,855) 21 
158,340] 6,454,633} 1,982,356 22,726| 2,034,893] 3,404,195 83,585] 3,604,841 
43,713 349,125 241, 983 27,154 270,377 323, 299 31,842 368,860] 22 
64, 235 919,535 362,745 44,588 418, 106 463,894 46,350 535,001 
270,205} 2,597,408] 1,106,830 259,147} 1,559,610} 1,080,404 191,188} 1,525,623} 23 
1,322,393 4,674, 100 1,705,781 653,527 2,729,954 2,288,244 585,941 3,430,076] 24 
3,403 69,031 46,341 2,142 49,049 170,753 1,078 174,060] 25 
10,576 211,820 77,601 5,367 84,003 277,171 1,347 287,061 
10,826] 1,800,424] 1,936,077 11,668} 1,949,745] 2,630,955 6,358] 2,640,376] 26 
16,854] 1,681,195} 1,191,072 15,136] 1,208,155] 1,447,793 6,279] 1,456,062 
420,268] 2,585,883} 1,706,666 191,246] 1,925,303] 3,479,248 73,536] 3,568,098) 27 
794,727| 5,878,147| 2,072,431 329,751| 2,448,274) 3,414,791 115,443} 3,551,511 
658] 4,921,659} 3,783,880 1,600] 3,917,642} 4,839,382 315} 5,132,410] 28 
1,584} 5,808,510} 1,719,411 819] 1,834,304] 1,938,349 303] 2,157,075 
1,103,932} 6,453,434] 5,297,056 566,657} 6,053,591] 7,344,721 205,117] 7,763,661] 29 
2,252,381] 17,097,360} 9,001,126] 1,032,920] 10,329,758} 11,007,787 356,959] 11,630,159 
1,293,434] 1,586,551 234,284] 1,310,254) 1,569,205 235,087 888,754] 1,145,193] 30 
80,892] 2,864,938} 1,329,983 40,436] 1,371,731] 2,737,424 46,114] 2,786,031] 31 
600,262} 1,889,869 894,196 364,161} 1,267,454| 1,200,218 381,300} 1,585,609] 32 
12,092,437) 67,017,640! 27,232,945 5,383,267| 35,227,691' 37,762,683 4,088,172|1 45,734,381 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


o we 


SOs CP 


Principal articles by classes. 


I. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products—con- 


cluded. ; 
Vegetable fibres and their products— 
Binder twins snes eae erie rales leas 


Mamilar erases. jnas iss sipsemisterereeni eters 
Sisal PVASs feces yhictiae sees ee siete sieielslelersie 


Mixed textile products— 
Rass And. WAStE? «caw isiee sist ators ceicieisia sisiere’4 


@ilkelovh, allhkinds:..cacemenis ciecteco sce 
Cordage and th wilesss v<iseciis\ocielele%, «e710 a0 
Curbains and shaimisia..cndc-ae tees esas 
Webbing, elastic and non-elastic.......... 
Braids or plaits of chips, palm leaf, ete... 
Hatters’ bands (not cords), bindings and 

hatisweatswetcs tf sion. wnocimcek tiewielraes 
apie caps and bonnets, straw, grass or 

chip 
Bae caps and bonnets, beaver, silk or 

COLES eis oot ana Chapels che © peclcismralete riences 
Hats, caps and bonnets, n.o.p.........--- 
Corsets; allkindsts .ppastedere crete ree 
Gloves. andiamibtsienw.e- pee eet see ce 
Knitted goods of every description....... 
Dressing, antiseptic surgical, etc.......... 


Total Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products yee oo li eseiterets 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 


Books and printed matter— 

Books, printed, periodicals and pamphlets 
Newspapers and quarterly, monthly and 

semi-monthly magazines............+++ 
Photographs, chromos, ete..7.4......++++ 
Advertising pamphlets, etc.............++ 
Bank notes, bonds, bills of exchange...... 
Labels for cigar boxes, fruits, etc........- 
Bibles, prayer books, etec.............-++- 


Total books and printed matter... 
Paper and manufactures of— 

Cardboard, millboard, strawboard, news- 
Board) iete. Merv ayie.crcas ceswen saremaea 
Book and printing paper, not coated...... 
Wrapping paper, all kinds..............-. 
Hangings or wall paper.........-:..+++--% 
Boxes or containers, printed or not........ 


Yotal paper and manufactures (ex- 
cept books and printed matter).. 


Wood, unmanufactured or partially manu- 
factured— 

Fence posts and railroad ties............. 

Cherry, chestnut and hickory............ 


Mish Om any. senen aie ola veto erete tarsiateatetsyartteitis 


1Felt only in 1922, 1923. 


1920. 
United United All United 

Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 

100} 16,304,178} 16,304,479 S 

29 3,490,468 8,490,524 - 

109 148, 460 152,619 - 

3,803} 1,945,353} 1,982,324 cS 
28,872 272,077 301, 234 21,884 
416,891 2,792,820 3,213,488 276,562 
343,648] 2,140,604] 2,484,410 589, 426 
278,886 73,092 360, 297 301,348 
1,037,540 365,235} 1,436,738) 1,179,213 
469, 632 2,053,906 2,523,870 1,132,786 
1,120,119 1,826,093 2,988,800 1,892,994 
216, 219 241,981 474,779 384, 622 
13,911 533,572 547,552 50,045 
146, 626 615,842 1,070,521 147,598 
33,027 522, 298 580, 556 61,393 
301, 226 1,083, 426 1,483,924 425,397 
204, 354 1, 142,538 1,500, 250 463, 906 
151, 250 1,108,969 1,282, 159 318,610 
14,385 334, 656 350, 769 16,587 
195,910 104, 068 337, 287 596, 904 
198,491 385, 252 607, 603 386, 438 
35, 842 276,537 312,940 120,715 
74, 653,042) 132,292,083) 231,559,877) 111,348, 051 
311,181 2,317,324 2,725,589 695,612 
40,529| 2,378,283] 2,420,576 43,705 
94, 446 801,094 907, 986 154,837 
33, 434 1,375,364 1,411,925 68, 968 
19,631 442,512 468, 438 22,031 
55,519 508,777 568, 712 72,872 
205,089 176, 704 481,962 234,786 
1,039,609} 9,885,351] 11,228,018} 1,794,318 
2,382 929,980 932,362 39, 687 
48,270 5,385, 458 5, 434,828 366, 504 
15,000 600,825 615,999 75,770 
196 5, 231,697 5, 259, 482 208,975 

118 502,887 511, 136 SL 105 

26, 229 2,073,058 2,100,679 (2,078 
12,852 340, 525 355, 272 45,350 
14,901 1,003,130 1,039, 259 32,871 
317,740 9,316, 752 9,949,574 $51,508 

- 1,105,348 1,105,348 - 

- 14,929 14,929 = 

= 932,018 932,018 - 

- 1, 757,619 1,757,619 1,230 

- ~320, 492 320, 492 638 

1 46, 843 46,844 - 

51 3,319, 218 3,319, 269 = 

= 29,541 29,541 - 

1,034,053 1,034,053 - 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION . 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 19231, 

United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
34,641,459| 34,755,071 106,660) 46,651,936) 46,758,792 3,062,720} 46,927,667} 49,990,387 
5,466,395 5,480,897 17,842 7,351,011 7,368,892 379, 453 4,820,569 5, 200,022 

78,039 87,838 - 21,010 42,249 - 37,598 52,089 
1,405, 797 1,515,962 - 185,094 329,545 - 281,496 372, 644 
342,612 365,916 18,032 126, 934 145, 272 29,949 134, 780 164, 729 
2,770,810 3,060,571 182,503 854, 743 1,038, 494 226,975 897,529 1,124,504 
1,674,206 2,273,720 85,177 624, 136 724,702 212,928 810,206 1,047, 283 
112,492 512,109 285,778 186, 122 570,450 469,201 178,446 933,791 
403, 782 2,037, 142 695,173 435,251 1,347,871 1, 159,837 427,595 2,248,997 
1,305, 136 2,438,543 490,143 764,999 1, 258,679 558, 563 878, 902 1, 439, 699 
1,569, 749 8,517,835 961,049 856,917 1,872,032 1,223, 150 1,212,607 2,476,661 
156,456 636,957 225,833 120,465 406, 233 247,671 100,861 406,389 
531,216 589, 280 19,940 361,524 381,491 17, 228 337,862 355, 109 
401,831 1, 258,935 45,545 283, 288 560,070 46,192 229,189 479,607 
411,594 719,666 33, 130 356, 139 537,585 28,071 396, 760 497,765 
693,119 1,171,407 261,651 626, 749 948, 729 335,032 519,510 883, 733 
698, 851 1,642,720 383, 943 563, 618 1,054, 584 377, 362 614, 143 1, 231,864 
860, 159 1, 242,302 160,742 767, 249 969, 587 204, 137 763,264 1,000, 630 
286,045 308, 232 2,994 272,742 276,412 5,612 228,825 235,252 
103,360 789, 380 193,827 113, 983 437, 280 534, 731 180,360 990, 780 
429,848 861,671 189, 782 782,974 993,050 343, 642 680,803 1,076, 135 
339, 024 461,181 85,844 246, 881 336, 761 109, 292 228,353 341, 690 
101,738, 045 PAS, 608, 342 59,892,567] 67,619,469) 139,997,187) 69,339,824) 77,285,998) 170,146,958 
2,315, 693 8,205,995 582,674 1,964,810 2,692,731 522,056 1,841, 154 2,503,514 
2,625, 625 2,672,585 47,911 2,557,482 2,607,312 25,767 1,950,556 1,978, 620 
1,081, 202 1, 257,569 124,944 868,821 1,022, 184 115.137 685,375 818, 326 
1,735,818 1,807,330 64,548 1,731,942 1,814,055 84,318 1,476,814 1,581,990 
646, 302 674, 950 23,816 471,616 501, 769 24,331 458,771 487, 294 
621,108 702,029 41,571 463,795 508, 788 41,787 415, 430 461,898 
189, 690 656,074 252,933 183, 767 660, 184 200, 183 169, 745 454, 239 
11,104,846) 13,566,535 1,727,336 9,872,506) 12,161,352 1,508,489 8,576, 737/ 10,501,511 
1,655,821 1,697,548 15,445 825,883 842,193 16,583 762,488 780,183 
6, 953,832 7,321,606 172,979 4,924,509 5, 145,500 1, 288,386 5, 220, 958 6,548, 503 
870,344 946,488 34, 234 416,342 455,530 97,086 401,017 500, 622 
6,501,440 6, 784, 724 149, 460 3,902,140 4,063,613 369, 359 8,011, 233 9,005, 749 
717,550 759,320} - 17,712 246,189 266,063 36,543 477,281 549, 239 
1,783,040 1,869,849 81,335 1,096, 429 1,193, 260 66, 687 1,834, 402 1,934, 760 
458,010 512,071 36, 678 243,806 289, 234 34, 257 315,961 357,881 
1,405, 262 1,473,436 19,507 744,121 804, 464 17,040 622,892 647, 706 
12,248,746] 13,645,321 599,089 6,823,876 7,949,428 856,896 7,177,981 8,481, 676 
1,749,192 1,749,192 1,835,196 1,835,196 - 625, 145 627,292 
10,024 10,024 - 6,095 6,095 - 10,777 10,777 
1,136,901 1,136,901 - 481,568 481,568 - 922,176 922,176 
2,146,590 2,258,002 31,399 675,989 707,988 10,860) « 831,455 860, 381 
548,325 561,371 6, 743 128,975 135, 718 2,192 120, 254 124, 255 
37,327 37,418 - 20,552 20,599 - 34,406 34,441 
4,506, 207 4,517,795 - 1,541,668 1,548, 494 a 2,286, 744 2,288,968 
37,468 37,468 - 27,895 27,895 26, 788 26,788 
1,773, 164 1,773,164 - 724, 657 724,657 ~ 1,048,129 1,048, 129 


1Unrevised figures. 
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524 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
TV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper-concluded. 
Wood, unmanufactured or partially manu- 
factured—concluded. 
1 | Lumber, rough sawn or dressed on one side 
ojala igh aehene Re dy SU AR er oee tik) ae eR SR 5 M it. 1 76, 702 76,767 1 
; 113) 3,016,974) 3,021,015 114 
2 | Veneers of oak, rosewood, mahogany, 
Kor oyahs Kyat amano wad octet oo noap.C 201 549, 767 549, 968 17 
Total wood, unmanufactured or 
partially manufactured.......... 10,375} 14,038,026) 14,112,391 69,129 
Wood, manufactured— 
So aaBarnels evi gt vate eaeitee eee ee een: No. 786 276,077 277,985 1,425 
$ 997 352,127 354, 215 * 1,871 
4! Staves of oak, sawn, split or cut.......... M - 6,640 6,640 a 
$ ~ 383, 928 383, 928 = 
OG (COM. 8, erste stun ose Fee ete eion eee enaen lb. 21,044 112, 456 338, 229 43,062 
$ 20,358 97,469 195, 942 45,877 
Wood pulp— 
6.) SSodatpulp. fea ter ac karate Sekerrins lb. - 1,654,209] 1,654,209 - 
$ - 77,056 77,056 - 
7 | Unbleached sulphite pulp............-.-. lb. —| 23,448,342] 23,448,342 = 
$ - 477,070 477,070 - 
8 | Bleached sulphite pulp...............-... lb. = 195,388 195,388 =: 
: : $ = 10,479 10,479 - 
9 | Wood pulp, mechanically or chemically 
DIEDALCC se nenate iy ees eo oclee oneee lb. 7,164) 1,152,956) -1,160,120 2,145 
$ 1,870 51,445 Barolo 652 
10 |Fibre, kartavert, indurated fibre, etc....... $ 96 442,558 442, 656 2,299 
11 |Furniture, house, office, cabinet, etc........ $ 59,955 1,343, 984 1,461,411 112,064 
Total Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. ae cscs ste nse ines aes $ 1,515,780) 40,719,024) 43,183,267; 3,144,574 
_V. Iron and its Products. 
12 Ton Oreste REE Reet eee es ton 2 1,144,430} 1,632,011 = 
$ - 4,093,839 4,601,716 - 
13 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............ $ 266,944] 1,487,683] 1,754,627 755, 689. 
If Scrap iron or steel... cece nee ont ek $ 105 446,840 449,083 2,000 
15 |Castings and forgings, n.o.p......-......--5 $ 109, 530 6,409, 540 6,519, 188 640, 288 
Rolling mill products— 
16 | Rolled iron or steel and cast steel in bars, 
bands; Woops, Clie to cere lov ecuee ae ewt. 38,318 789,130 834, 437 151,758 
; $ 670,446] 4,563,307) 5,394,374] 2,228,571 
17 | Rolled iron or steel hoop, scroll or strip, 
No. 14 gauge and thinner..............: ewt 606 122,512 123,118 8,372 
$ 3,241 501, 636 504,877 75,401 
18 | Rolled iron or steel hoop, band, scroll or ‘ 
strip, 14 gauge and thinner, galvanized. cwt. Pei 124,705 126,641 6,773 
$ 12,781 608, 042 630,995 74, 496 
19 | Steel, rolled, for saws and straw cutters, 
not tempered or ground................ ewt. 1 PVH 25,274 269 
: $ ll 323,559 323,570 24,475 
20) eB ariron Or steols LOlledamree ent sstisr atts ewt. - 688, 221 688, 221 690 
$ -| 1,854,011] 1,854,011 8,041 
21 | Iron and steel railway bars or rails....... ton - 7,206 7,206 - 
$ - 370,824 370,824 - 
22 Shafting, round, steel, in bars, etc........ ewt. - 31, 268 31,268 53 
$ - 144,807 144,807 2,170 
Plates and sheets— 
28 | Boiler plate of iron or steel..........-.... cwt. 473 148, 805 149, 278 - 
$ 1,411 526, 133 527,544 - 
24 | Canada plates, Russia iron, terne plate... cwt. 1,934 174, 087 176,021 9, 289 
$ 15,485 901, 722 917,207 89,449 
25 | Iron sheets and plates, tin...:............ ewt 9,476 928,771 938, 247 21,584 
$ 118, 661 65556, 216 6,674,877 297,317 
26 Rolled iron or steel plates not less than 
80) inches m width=. sae). seater nee mee ewt. - 419,843 419,843 - 
$ - 1,168,601} 1,168,601 - 


ae 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION O20 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 19231, 
United All. United United All United United po Ne 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
~ 49,320 49,510 = 48 ,569 48, 787 = 56,825 57,125) 
3,107,519] 3,119,994 152) 1,631,840] 1,640,604 57| 2,027,931) 2,038,880 
649, 845 649, 862 = 264,834 264,834 = 225,427 225,427 2 
18,560,838} 18,707,787 24,669 8,827, 011 8,931,103] 14,369 9,695,127 9,758,613 
202, 496 205,077 117 126, 223 127,016 790 92,883 94,989| 3 
323,370 326,970 257 153,302 155,150 1,002 148,919 152,488 
6,639 6,369 = 2,814 2,814 = 3,714 Sova) a 
459, 106 459,106 = 184, 283 184, 283 = 207, 101 207,101 
97,394 526,018 33, 884 45,445 251,914 8,662 115,394 262,673] 5 
79, 138 330, 719 33,581 43,730 185,270 6,481 85,455 156,340 
1,415,561] 1,415,561 - 813, 791 813, 791 = 3,333,780] 3,333,780] 6 
94,898 94,898 = 35, 156 35, 156 = 123,770 123,770 
28,986, 667| 28,986, 667 —| 27,034,427| 27,034,427 —| 31,007,353] 31,007,353; 7 
1,301,266] 1,301,266 - 1,009,905} 1,009,905 - 830, 092 830,092 
- - - 149, 866 149, 866 = 356, 259 356,259; 8 
~ - - 6,018 6,018 = 14,495 14,495 
19,764,137] 19,766,282 2,800 466, 135 468,935 5,964 240, 210 246,394 9 
1,270,841] 1,271,493 842 19,437 20,279 978 11,984 12, 987 
478,073 480,389 1,063 299, 169 300, 450 2,011 355,317 357,521) 10 
1,433,518} 1,686, 159 101,537 947,872] 1,219,689 144,297) 1,039,634] 1,326,114) 11 
52,359,847) 57,449,384 2,657,542} 31,423,889) 35,791,487 2,708,338} 31,841,957) 35,845,544 
1,305,512 1,950,291 _— 509, 185 656, 902 88 701,493 1,044,999} 12 
5,038,900) 5,595,038 — 1,721,438] 1,936, 247 2,889} 2,059,109} 2,588,536] . 
3,804,163] 4,638,987 76,585 819, 981 932,370 949,467) 1,284,720] 2,277,435] 13 
2,405,913] 2,419,194 193 338, 042 343, 380 = 236,517 242,632) 14 
6,149,501] 6,790,520 661,214] 3,124,351] 3,787,460 258,102) 3,046,274] 38,304,595} 15 
1,977,212} 2,138,578 46,371 355, 164 405,251 65,179 373,813 445,723] 16 
11,587,594] 13,876,312 453,182) 2,028,209] 2,523,985 546,603} 2,134,392) 2,832,298 
212,718 221,090 - 85,824 85,824 1,185 246, 120 247,305) 17 
1,158,614; 1,234,015 289, 992 289,992 2,963 821,472 824,435 
216, 998 223, 948 1,999 62,814 63,814 93,921 197,592 222,588) 18 
1,124,797} 1,206,659 7,350 286,445 286,445 80,316 749,631 864,550 
30,874 31,143 23 5,428 5,451 20 18,137 18,157} 19 
483,477 507,952 844 78,963 79,807 1,203 227, 660 928,863 
1,669,828] 1,670,518 5,510 647, 161 667, 100 89,566) 1,541,982] 1,648,080] 20 
4,690,905] 4,698,946 14,760] 1,483,834] 1,531,563 207,789} 3,462,780) 3,704,864 
20, 224 20,224 13 16,828 16,851 540 30,910 31,674] 21 
980, 191 980, 191 560 858, 608 859, 613 53) Te any al bee riAl 
79,367 79, 420 = 17, 144 17, 144 304 56,899 57,203] 22 
405,575 407, 745 ~ 69,744 69,744 949 173,916 174,865 
260, 900 260,900 - 60,433 60,433 5,665 138, 834 144,499] 23 
1,040,554] 1,040,554 = 154,114 154,114 13,263 346,145 359, 408 
188,167 197,456 18, 982 135,194 154,176 119,884 187,531 307,415} 24 
1,153,659} 1,243,108 84,476 577, 644 662, 120 470,486 765,887, 1,236,373] __ 
1,164,192] 1,185,776 267,837 474,376 742,213 750, 586 367,751| 1,068,337] 25 
8,605,139] 8,902,463] 1,288,213) 2,727,087] 4,015,300] 8,051,884] 1,748,242} 4,800,126 
877,637 877,478 188 249, 802 249,990 6,561 588, 174 595,824| 26 
2,603,921 382 532, 150 532,532 12,512] 1,148,905] 1,163,292 


2,603,421 


1Unrevised figures, 


526 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
V. Iron and its Products—con. 
Plates and sheets—concluded. 
1 Rolled iron or steel plates or sheets, 
sheared or unsheared, etc.............. ewt. - 246,971 246,971 143: 
$ 858, 598 858, 598 1,452° 
21 Rolled iron or steel sheets, polished or 
NOG Shoe ah eerste idee aera Tee cwt. 15, 120 582, 264 597,607 60, 634 
$ 116,256] 2,979,161] 3,116,007 628,478 
3 Sheets, flat, of galvanized iron or steel... cwt. 21,827 161,090 182,979 89,060 
163,369 912,819] 1,076,188 982,085 
4 | Skelp iron or steel, sheared or rolled in 
LLOONES arses ae ee Pe eens ewt - 1,706,789] 1,706,789 - 
$ - 4,330,586} 4,330,586 - 
5) Rolled round wire rods of iron or steel..... ewt. = 625, 126 625,126 - 
i $ - 1,515, 169 1,515,169 = 
6 | Rolled iron or steel angles, tees, beams, 
GEG sok Sera ee arc oc Prone os ican ewt. 271 416, 782 417,053 1,308: 
$ 1,693 1,185,348] 1,137,041 11,846: 
7 Rolled iron or steel angles, beams, chan- 
nels and other rolled shapes, etc........ ewt. = 1,069,037 1,069,037 1,721 
$ —| 9,824,977] 2,894,977 4,411 
8 Steel platetes..80n-sr ioacee ato chee oe ewt - 272,222 Qin, 222 - 
$ ~ 729,927 729.927 - 
Total rolling mill products......... $ 1,369,548} 38,414,967) 39,985,746] 4,474,964 
‘9 | Waobes, pipeand fittings. sass. e a ee 152,970} 4,007,408} 4,160,378 291,770 
Wire— 
10 | Barbed fence wire of iron or steel......... ewt. = 482,892 482,892 - 
$ - 2,056,092} 2,056,092 ~ 
li Wire, curved or not, galvanized iron or 
steel, Nos. 9, 12, 18 gauge...........-.. ewt. - 321,220 321, 220 245 
$ - 1,086,257} 1,086, 257 2,921 
12 | Wire rope, stranded or twisted wire...... $ 618, 198) 327,822 946,020 1,000,585 
13 Wire, steel, valued at not less than 2c. 
per lb. for the manufacture of rope...... ewt 28, 642 21,439 50,081 54,386 
F : $ 300, 611 195, 084 495, 695 157, 257 
Totaliwites< cs.) i.:6- 60 sc ee 3 956,769} 4,886,006) 5,843,623) 2,021,886 
14 Chang va lkcimds dette ink nies oats reas $ 298 , 792 709,278 1,008,890 308,571 
Engines and boilers, n.o.p.— 
15 Boilers, steam, and parts of.............. $ 64, 155 164, 259 228,414 346,824 
16 |* Boilers, n.o.p., and parts of..............- $ 7,839 209, 924 217,763 21,250 
id i)” Busines; automobiles, ae.ce: os ene wal No. - 42,434 42,434 - 
$ = 8,402,351 8,402,351 1,028 
18 | Engines, internal combustion............. No. 157 29,414 29,585 297 
$ 40,979 2,960, 728 3,004,442 82,673 
19 \eidbhomes, steamiec..2 sasseees 24-6 omee > IN or 11 244 255 13 
$ 5, 929 454, 403 460, 332) 61,214 
20 | Engine parts and accessories, n.o.p........ $ = - ~ - 
* @1 | Locomotives for railways............--.. No. - 55 55 - 
$ - 523, 732 523, 732 - 
22 | Locomotives for railways, electric........ No. ~ : 9 9 = 
3 1,575 45, 452 47,027 - 
Tota! engines and boilers, n.o.p.... $ 120,477; 12,874,545) 12,997,757 514,381 - 
Farm implements and machinery— 
23 Cream separators and steel bowls for..... $ 28,300 733,038 796,096 101,557 
24 Harvesters, self-bindin®.;..........0.0+.- No. - 1,661 1,661 - 
$ 316, 657 316, 657 - 
20 Mowing machines...) sotciaes ne cease No. - 848 848 - 
$ - 54,463 54, 463 - 
207 e EP Otato dig eerste ae neon ite oe No. - 698 698 - 
$- - 53,015 53,015 - 
27} Cultivators and weeders and parts of..... $ - 78, 432 78,432 - 
28) marl s.(seodat ake.) dae ens Ces, e No. - 4,083 4,083 
$ - 233, 459 233,459 150 


ong, <9 SSR eT 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION IDA 
Alf Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 1923.2 
United AL United | United All United | United Ae 
States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | 
383, 500 383, 643 1,307 118, 408 119, 715 17,895 389, 205 407,819] 1 
1,178,474] 1,179,926 5,895 988,304| * 294,199 40,326 949,904 991, 434 
986,338] 1,047,069 13,599 447,301 462,868 138, 286 926,078} 1,064,416] 2 
5,866,282] 6,497,410 65,379] 2,008,662) 2,081,857 504,805} 3,752,046} 4,256,952 
419,673 508, 733 19,113 254, 253 273,366 296,089 422,539 718,670] 3 
2,584,206} 3,566,291 106,809} 1,289,743) 1,396,552] 1,214,135] 1,848,082} 3,062,444 
2,058,050} 2,058,050 = 1,011,685] 1,011,685 2,150! 1,839,061) 1,841,211; 4 
6,052,793} 6,052,793 = 1,999,511) 1,990,511 3,011] 3,439,559} 3,442,570; 
562,009 562,009 1,154 326,565 346,886 5,621 345,944 405,716] 5 
1,630,836] 1,630,836 2,231 681,914 726,563 9,542 724,866 828,899 
998, 022 999, 330 506 213,857 214,450 9,580 591,351 602,659} 6 
2,871,516] 2,883,362 Die 487,914 490, 199 18,802] 1,242,904] 1,265,709 
2,038,791} 2,040,512 = 637,877 637,877 D4 1,721,465) 1727901) 7 
5,962,361] 5,966,772 ™ 1,389,573] 1,389,573 4,716] 3,519,391| 3,531,078 
525,810 525,810 = 89,527 89,527 = 261, 425 261,425] 8 
1,532,521] 1,532,521 = 189,212 189, 212 = 508,561 508,561 
65,595,709} 70,056,659) 2,034,490} 17,959,001] 20,120,566] 6,271,886] 29,965,515; 36,573,581 
5,928,346] 6,226, 128 105,474} 2,028,147) 2,166,020 182,898] 2,450,622] 2,656,931] 9 
418,554 418,554 166,033 166, 133 112 105,319 105,436} 10 
1,934,159] 1,934, 159 699, 744 700,094 506 376,355 376, 885 
366, 162 366,407 1 195, 152 195, 153 = 200,053 210,053} 11 
1,424,500] 1,427,421 13 654, 483 654, 496 = 599, 135 599, 135 
332,996] 1,333,712 362, 760 75,527 440, 004 493,047 116,797 609,960] 12 
52,337 106,723 19,082 6, 230 25,312 36,345 12,392 49,111] 13 
502,413] 1,259,670 182,204 60, 132 242,336] | 257,707 95, 252 355, 185 
5,981,823] 8,018,285 668,122] 2,202,577) 2,889,392 907,592] 2,071,585) 3,078,932 
994,189] 1,304,654 99,307 361, 648 464, 288 143, 211 398, 200 541,539] 14 
232, 461 579, 285 59, 262 65,383 124, 645 72,354 194,757 967,111] 15 
269,973 282, 223 6,560 152, 262 158, 822 1,397 126, 756 128,153] 16 
20,087 20,087 1 12,176 12,177 15 26, 210 26,225) 17 
5,387,416] 5,388,444 2,087| 3,117,839] 3,119,926 12,370] 4,141,556} 4,153,926 
14,330 14, 627 162 4,722 4,885 161 6,425 6,587| 18 
2,175,077| 2,257,870 70,161 899, 338 970, 402 33,089 834,536 871,371 
144 157 5 68 23 10 116 126} 19 
443, 968 505, 182 28, 695 183,043 211, 738 65,472 252,865 318,337 
5 = = - - 68, 728 960,148} 1,028,886} 20 
52 52 1 21 22 = 14 14, 24 
542, 643 542, 643 4,816 110,320 115, 136 - 99, 627 99,627 
11 i = 13 13 = 8 22 
53,177 53,177 = 53,654 53,654 = 50, 924 50,924 
9,202,926} 9,717,427 173,385] 4,663,049} 4,837,337 253,410) 6,732,447/ 6,989,613 
721, 652 992, 404 25, 699 201,032 325,755 110 208, 620 237,949) 23 
5,485 5,485 = 1,316 1,316 - 1,606 1,606) 24 
1,001,575] 1,001,575 = 319,807 319,807 ~ 256,916 256, 916 
1,271 1,271 = 522 522 ~ 410 410} 25 
79,275 79,275 = 36, 143 36, 143 - 23,128 23, 128 
1, 298 1,298 = 259 259 1 862 863| 26 
101, 267 101, 267 = 23,618 23,618 95 64,663 64,758 
177,170 177,170 112 62,583 62, 695 16 62,790 62,806] 27 
3,102 3,106 = 790 792 10 1,046 1,056) 28 
211,345 211,580 = 38,041 38,079 46 39, 233 39,279 


1Unrevised figures. 


528 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. United United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
V. Iron and its Products—con. 
farm implements and machinery—coneludel. 
ih Harrowse/and parvsiol\eereen ee eee Po 31 255,307 255, 388 216 
2 Picushs and aparts: oO eee enema aie $ “20 1,795,438 1,795,598 12” 
3 | Threshing machine separators............ No. - 911 911 - 
$ = 808,059 808,059 - 
4 Threshing machine separators, parts of... $ 164 442,505 442,669 135 
5 Portable engines with boilers in combina- 
tion and traction engines for farm 
DULDOSES pee trcsr Pe ee Lae: No. - 422 422 - 
$ 15] 1,282,825] 1, 282,840 6,276 
6 | Traction engines, gas or gasoline, for farm 
purposes, costing not more than $1,400. ‘No. 6, 797 6, 797 
$ 5,916,926] 5,916,926 
Total farm implements and ma- 
chinerys 3-2. erties ck ee $ 48,531} 14,494,226] 14,578,106 141, 632 
mig cliBizearms<totaleecace, cerernn cere eit te > 27,520 657,073 687,077 43,694 
Hardware and Cutlery. 
Cutlery— 
8 Knives and forks of steel, plated or not... $ 139,859 266, 424 407,493 417, 256 
9 Pen knives, jack-knives and pocket-knives $ 229,942 192,882 459,792 563,927 
10 eATothercutlervact pete ee eee $ 163,829 510,171 694, 714 449,824 
Hardware— 
li Builders’, cabinet makers’, etc........... $ 28, 673 657,472 686, 200 79, 203 
12 Hocksotalkinds enemas he ak ce oer ee 8,127 560, 380 579, 784 Ppeg as lil 
13 Butts‘and hinges;N-O.ps. econ oo scene $ 1,853 116,300 118, 153 1,564 
14 Nails, spikes and tacks.................-. $ 51 170,103 170, 223 2,769 
15 Needles: andspins.cten cee acai $ 215, 958 308, 126 533,631 342, 189 
16 Nuts; rivets.and ‘bolts; ete. 64 .. - +. sla. $ 4,382 457, 580 461,962 8,127 
Total hardware and cutlery....... $ 819, 049 3,298,079 4,210,142 1,930,920 
Machinery (except Agricultural). 
Household machinery— 
17 | Carpet sweepers, hand vacuum and electric No. - 18,985 18,985 4 
VACUUM ClOANONS  Aacs Bye ern siecle neice: $ - 280,541 280,541 -36 
184) Sewing machines. 2... ccejeneso cei. fetanes No. 2,079 13,875 15,956 2,275 
$ 59,572 512,129 571,779 83,890 
19 Sewing machines, parts of..............55 $ 26, 956 494,257 521, 213 62,841 
20 | Washing machines, domestic............. No. - 10,697 10,697 1 
$ - 485,975 485,975 21 
21 | Clothes wringers and parts..............- $ - 58, 420 58, 420 34 
Mining machinery— 
22 | Mining, smelting and reducing machinery, 
CLK OR aoa Pith ab tthe etre my bok: Coen ee aa) PR. 20,939 983,058 1,005,272 26,873 
23 Ore crushers and rock crushers, stamp 
MLS VOLO aes eee Ae. Pe AS eee 14, 597 408,118 422,715 59,400 
Office or business machinery— 
24 Adding and calculating machines......... No. = 2133: 2,133 - 
$ - 923,512 923,512 - 
25 Cash registers and parts of..............- $ - 225,994 225,994 - 
eo | Lypewriting machines: .+..+.+....--+.-. No. 3 15,397 15,403 58 
$ 108} 1,042,345) 1,042,531 3,046 
Printing and bookbinding machinery— . 
27 | Machines specially designed for ruling, 
LOE Te Ah My ene See AAT Sis SOE : 1,320 519,975 521, 295 8,384 
28 Newspaper printing presses..............- No. - 81 81 ~ 
sii $ - 365,127| 365,127 - 
29 Printing presses and lithographing presses $ 525 582,103 582,628 7,172 
30 Typecasting and typesetting machines, 
ClGi sci Ot aaa oe hoe ae ene ie Cer 45 899,994 900,039 248 
Other machinery, n.o.p.— 
31 Air compressing machines..............-- $ 74,139 249, 639 323,778 41,960 
32 Coal-handling machines.................. $ 600 102,777 103,377 1,759 
33 Cranes'and: derricks...sh0-~ sto. += ones No. - : 121 121 4 
$ 15,626) 1,005,199; 1,020,825 31,560 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION : 529 


Ali Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 


1921. 1922. ; 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All No. 
States. | Countries. |} Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
382,554 382,770 168 71,010 71,178 380 92,890 93,270 1 
2,526,472 2,526,503 41 554,705 554, 846 75 708, 694 708,769 2 
1,767 1,767 - 1,934 1,934 - 1, 932 1,932 3 
1,534,572 1,534,572 - 2,187,872 2,187,872 - 1,646, 704 1,646, 704 
1,056, 794 1,056, 929 - 550,337 550,337 - 611, 452 611,452 4 
1,003 1,003 - 109 109 - 82 82 5 
2,440,045 2,446,321 3,484 522,175 525, 659 - 129, 630 129, 630 
11,402 11, 402 3 1,768 1,771 - 5,426 5,426 6 
10,160,949} 10,160,949 4,016 1,340,016 1,344,032 - 2,857,428 2,857,428 
24, 134, 783 24,458, 834 68,832} 7,546,472) 7,718,032 31,041; 8,352,071) 8,423,995 
638,511 726,073 73,819 215,888 313,886 73,973 373,561 469,831 q 


301, 742 723,916 284,979 118,023 411,460 278,270 127,565 420,628) 8 


104, 297 704, 225 380, 492 28,485 463,798 189,607 30,096 292,936} 9 
528,458} 1,041,157 236, 980 321, 523 632, 689 179,106 253, 122 537,851} 10 
703,950 784,815 51,323 391,560 442,919 54,667 510,379 566,561) 11 
676, 418 702,142 10,731 320, 828 333, 293 19,763 344,886 369,547) 12 
164,078 165, 642 3,113 88,341 91,544 2,457 139, 925 143,456] 13 
300,337 303,578 417 232, 192 233, 659 2,029 109,853 115,782} 14 
287,730 636, 105 216,212 208, 303 427,354 213,340 214,676 434,843) 15 
569,994 578,170 4,222 317, 496 321,873 4,403 439,704 444,168} 16 


8,161 8,165 9 8,715 8,724 59 9,028 9,142) 17 
154, 725 154,761 174 176,960 177,134 758 121,455 122,910 
8,806 11,081 1,076 4,258 5,334 859 4,724 5,584} 18 
377,559 461,449 43,123 265, 178 308,307 34,442 248,043 282,505 
613, 128 675,960 82,723 407,083 489,806 10,131 141, 695 151,861] 19 
9,469 9,470 - 4,860 4,860 3 6,716 6,719) 20 
615, 465 615, 486 = 349, 207 349, 207 249 391,014 391, 263 
65, 167 65, 201 - 10,573 10,573 = 17,729 17,729] 21 
830,341 862,934 14, 698 741,217 756, 095 37,008 758,955 795,963) 22 
729, 420 788,820 52,324 557,008 609, 832 67,648 756,332 823,980) 23 
2,606 2,622 = 1,603 1,607 1 2,062 2,068) 24 
953, 253 955,373 - 298 , 554 300, 137 640 397, 842 400,331 
322,007 322,007 - 227,431 227,431 45 248 , 724 248,769) 25 
14,792 14,853 3 10,421 10,431 65 12,345 12,410) 26 
998,481} 1,001,587 214 630, 986 631,356 4,456 728,859 733,315 
777,007 791,029 29,362 268 , 627 302, 248 27,853] . 529,985 559,372) - 27 
94 94 = 36 36 2 56 59} . 28 
648 , 377 648,377 = 318,055 318,055 6,955 519,026 530,681} % 
982,937 991, 128 46, 252 644, 957 694, 124 16,390 655,050 675,091] 29 
1,244,256] 1,244,504 2,237 886,371 888,715 728} 1,037,783) 1,038,511] 30 
263,219 305,179 23,319 152,207 175,526 18,715 239,647 258,362) 31 
166,818 168,577 29,433 137,441 166,874 286 114, 503 114,789) 32 
104 108 1 68 69 = 86 86] 33 
848,157 879,717 4,607 427,905 432,512 - 476, 369 476,369 


1 Unrevised figures. 
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530 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No Principal articles by classes. Wintel Tinted All Usted 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom, 
V. Iron and its Products—concluded. 
Machinery (except agricultural)—concluded. 
Other machinery, n.o.p.—concluded. 
1] Cyclometers, pedometers, etc............ - 253,190 253,860 152 
2 | Fire-extinguishing machines, etc.......... $ 97 159,544 159, 641 E - 
3 |eeathes, POWer.cc 3 secun cone oc cecteneerins $ 12,448 741,330 753, 778 22,763 
A leuMachine amlla-ce 5. feces pee ace coins teres $ 65,382 975,034} 1,040,416 187,915 
5 | Metal working machinery, n.o.p.......... $ - = = = 
6 | Pumps, power, and parts of.............. No. 39 5,868 5,907 143 
$ 37,361 910,713 948,074 52,586 
7 Paper and pulp machinery............... $ 280,604 1,041,635 1,321, 939 690,110 
S:|eRolling millimachinery,..<. «.0 050s cmee $ - 533,308 533,308 548 
|" “Ssyw-mall-amachmes®. .- pec. sce. meme - 200, 125 200,125 1,426 
10 | Textile machinery of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, and parts of.......... 255,366] 2,956,400} 3,211,766 1, 245,989. 
11 | Other machinery composed wholly or in 
part of iron or steel, and parts of....... 578,050} 17,386,182} 18,065,134 1,066,066 
Total machinery (except agricultural) $ 1,443,930) 35,169,867) 36,716,791] 3,597,287 
AD} Sprang secrete] eave ante Mace rea ere eee $ 791 738,353 739, 152 2,329 
13 {Stamped and coated products.............. $ 71,033 1,789,388 1,863, 692 188,515 
14 |Tools and hand implements................ $ 95,466 1,942,036 2,050, 286 199,366 
Vehicles, chiefly of iron— 
15} Automobiles, freight: ...s.. 2.0.0... 0065 No. a 2,267 2,274 22 
$ 19,945} 3,811,139} 3,831,084 100,325 
16 | Automobiles, passenger........-...-+-... No. 3 10,802 10,805 12 
$ 8,134; 11,196,327] 11,204,461 53,781 
17 Automobiless pares.Ol. tele oie «as sete eeiers $ 14,034] 12,660,789} 12,674,823 30,601 
Total vehicles, chiefly of iron...... $ 110,934) 31,786,952) 31,897,920 327.577 
Other iron and its products— 
18 | Cream separators, materials for.......... $ 2,561 641, 210 643, 852 11,707 
19 Drums, cylinders, barrels and tanks...... $ 1,091 645,357 680, 254 27,938 
20 Furniture, house, office, etc............-. $ 1,251 589, 137 590, 502 15,343 
Zhao bumps, hand: m-Ospes. ces wees ne teeeiaie No. 22 28,888 28,910 241 
$ 444 247,478 247,922 3,411 
221) “Stoves of all bands. es cco cicts on oeisishs sahets iors $ 507 410,350 411,060 9,152 
RS) WV BEVES; NOS act cae osc erie lenin oterrts 6 $ 19,020 582,379 601,399 35,422 
24 | Manufactured articles of iron or steel or 
brass, for equipment of ships or vessels. $ 273,604 925,485} 1,199,089 343,565 
25 Manufactures, articles or wares of iron or 
Steel, NG katere oe eee emcee eae eas 287,734} 9,810,907] 10,112,138 682,369 
Total Iron and its Products....... $ 6,637,067) 178,661,606) 186,319,876) 16,698,085 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products. 
Aluminium and its produets— h 
265] wATumingi te nate cites a doe tens ees eek mele ewt. - 434,572 434,572 = 
$ - 1,465,372| 1,465,372 - 
27 | Aluminium in ingots, blocks, etc......... lb. 201,094] 1,017,400] 1,218,494 239,948 
$ 64,889 297,407 362, 296 98,456 
28 | Aluminium, household hollow-ware,n.o.p. $ 1,180 343,804 345, 547 10,446 
29 Aluminium, manufactures of, n.o.p........ $ 2,695 283,351 295,859 8,954 
Totai aluminium and its products $ 76,467| 2,660,542) 2,747,385 205,801 
Brass and its products— 
30 Brass in bars and rods, coils, etc......... ewt 577 14, 380 14,957 4,231 
; $ 11,637 347,452 359,089 91,811 
31.) Brass; oldiand Gcrap: see. a-c0++- seer ss cewt 889 17,158 18,590 23,685 
. ; : $ 18,813 204,110 227,317 390, 000 
32} Brassinstrips, sheets or plates, not polish- 
710 OR SPAY OnaeS CARE oot OOP OOO COUL TCO ewt 41 14, 703 14,744 2,037 
4 : $ 1,388 401,345 402,733 66,574 
33 | Brass tubing, not polished, etc........... Ib. 99,074 664, 782 763,856 282,363 
; $ 38,106] - 243,883 281,989 103,524 
34 | Wire cloth, or woven wire of brass........ $ 77,307 323,537 400,844 81,569 
35 | Manufactures of brass, n.o.p..........+--- $ 89,776} 2,059,781 2,163,441 229, 982 
240,109| 4,272,628] 4,531,015 979,457 


Total brass and its products....... $ 


Se ne 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION i 531 


Ali Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 


1921. 1922, 1923.1 
United A United | United All United | United An. |e 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
178, 290 178, 442 66 192,051 192,117 Oi 256, 120 256,157| 1 
151,098 151,098 - 42,548 42,909 141 60,845 60,986} 2 
542, 246 565,337 10,577 116,091 130, 182 5,488 152,005 157,634} 3 
744,169 932,084 26,552 206, 758 233,395 21,414 242,789 264,303] 4 
- = 27,416 885, 135 920,334 50, 219 1,181,335 1,280,670] 5 
6, 134 6, 280 61 4,090 4,154 163 5,039 5,203) 6 
1, 201,506 1,255, 244 73,415 683, 209 702,847 15,216} - 641,801 657,085 
1,711,795 2,487,993 360, 190 1, 756, 634 2,130,341 230,448 987,507 1231S ras 
646, 087 646, 635 - 235, 134 235, 134 720 238, 318 239,038) 8 
320, 543 321,969 - 115, 233 117,958 254 65, 148 65,402] 9 


4,932,506] 6,199,562 675,923} 1,853,129} 2,636,903 363,716} 2,688,637) 3,122,014 
19,704,650} 20,977,346 630,329] 8,521,363) 9,274,698 402,647) 7,517,515) 7,960,172] 11 
41,952,851] 45,881,205) 2,140,046) 21,645,893) 24,060,973) 1,325,589) 22,553,246) 24,068,579 


= 
S 


557, 121 559,454 3,210 177, 932 181,173 2,508 222,778 225, 525| 12 
1,715,964] 1,909,107 77,705} 1,420,591} 1,511,308 77,378| 1,253,944] 1,350,685| 13 
2°315,480| 2,562,029 93,270] 1,059,952} 1, 181,696 134,982] 1,374,149] 1,540,909] 14 

1,683 1,706 ret 790 806 23 1,059 1,082| 15 
3,476,163] 3,578,938 37,411] 1,492,290] 1,537,765 77,169 1,811,936] 1,889,105 

5.891 5,907 74 7,092 7,181 34 11,362 11,402| 16 
8,339,704] 8,399,537 392,578] 9,062,184] 9,501,362 135,275| 11,710,972] 11,857,165 

11,729, 731| 11,760,367 20,694} 10,189,926} 10,211,791 59,521} 14,065,719| 14,134,874] 17 

26,393,390| 26,729,697 538,908| 21,994,154] 22,588,897 344,899| 28,758,858] 29,124,904 
1,105,208] 1,116,915 630 436, 693 439,067 26 254, 480 264,709] 18 
1,438,627| 1,537,362 16,431 465,061 527,718 9,074 563,950 661,191| 19 

681,796 698, 198 3,182 331,762 335,442 6,775 316,725 324'420| 20 
22,956 23/854 443 15,060 15,558 305 26,880 28° 226| 21 
293,451 293,901 2,369 254,631 257,334 1,971 338,366 343,505 
424’ 867 437,528 1,836 267,836 272,866 2) 669 303,565 310,824] 22 
880,863 916,285 55,486 435, 658 493,075 + 43395] Jr 394) 268 298,618) 23 
834,408] 1,185,022 273, 683 142, 886 498,547 85,162 292, 780 378, 492| 24 
12,555,512] 13,293,383 553,711| 7,092,294| 7,706,497 502,553} 7,318,024] 7,871,453] 25 


226,855, 725| 245,625,703] 8,985,903) 99,938,235) 110,210,539) 12,671,433) 124,371,885] 138,724,455 


1,181,313} 1,181,313 - 164,561 164,561 986 777,380 778,366} 26 
1,675,020} 1,675,020 = 520,455 . 520,455 749) 1,460,156} 1,460,905 
1,409,799} 1,650,087 94,499 597,572 692,342 516, 144 503,697} 1,031,041) 27 
468,052 566, 944 31,897 133,966} « 165,923 109, 403 109,411 221,089 
305,179 324, 992 3,857 287,996 334, 136 9,203 580, 764 636,441} 28 
330,462 361, 227 9,594 246,010 279, 243 16, 928 299,416 331, 737| 29 
3,013,971) 3,252,236 88,086} 1,329,389} 1,475,670 176,399) 2,693,229] 2,946,761); 
17,341 21,573 1,583 6,477 8,060 4,663 12, 662 17,325! 30 
386, 788 478, 634 23,364 116, 270 139, 634 61,080 197, 100 258, 180 
19,869 44,005 2,905 23,655 26,614 7, 609: 17,722 25,452) 31 
270,496 663,468 32,681 111,016 - 144, 142 75,769 179,599 256, 206 
11,291 13,334 218 13, 126 13,344 296 16,729 17,025] 3% 
309,486 376,350 4,846 258, 736 263, 582 5,582 314,948 320,530 
748,154) 1,030,676 32,210 776,545 808, 755 71,477); 1,476,117} = 1,547,594} 33 
263, 237 366, 884 8,411 182,587 190, 998 18,093 358,311 376, 404 
381,615 489, 788 98, 204 181,576 289,821 145,004 151, 408 316,885) 34 
2,473,200} 2,735,360 180,654; 1,680,100) 1,904,052 172,675) 1,438,040) 1,651,451] 35. 
5,018,311] 6,061,562 352,827, 2,824,078] 3,234,269 483,452| 3,427,293| 3,975,829 


1Unrevised figures. 
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13.—_Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


No. Principal articles by classes. 


VI. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products— 


concluded. 
Copper and its products— 
Copper; in bars OrvOds? mens. «crn «eee eee oe 
2 Copper, in blocks, pigs or ingots.......... lb. 
3 | Copper, in strips, sheets or plates, not 
polished: assess sate a ceca ema ewt 
4 | Copper tubing, in lengths of not less than 
GuLGety Sean tele weal ase @ acgwiaueicabeares ee 
Spe Copper; allsothersy acascnssectose sneer $ 
Total copper and its products...... $ 
Lead and its products— 
6 | Lead, old, scrap, pig and blocks.......... es 
7 | Manufactures of iead, n.0.p..........+e+00% $ 
Sr |eehioadalltother ten aeencneiees- sts cieeecte ors $ 
Total lead and its products...... $ 


Nickel and its products— 
9} German, Nevada and nickel silver, mfrs. 
f 


Total nickel and its products.... $ 
11 |Precious metals and their products......... $ 
12) |Minjand-tsproduets..sacmectes oc ce eines sclaels $ 
13) | Zinclandits products ac lec ccneclesit ewe se $ 
14°) |Clocks and: watches. ......c0<s08 ena oeesniels $ 

Electric apparatus— 

15 | Electric batteries, storage...........+.++: oe 
16 | Electric dynamos and generators......... $ 
17} Electric light fixtures and parts of........ $ 
48'\}) “Wlectric meters. c. voce cose sae as ate ote elersiste $ 


19 | Lamps, electric incandescent 


20 | Motors, electric, generators and dynamos $ 
21 | Telegraph instruments and wireless appar- 


Ce User eta Aero DOE Gch OOOO CIC DONT 
22 | Telephone instruments.............. 5600+ $ 
23 | Electric apparatus, n.0.p........-++++e00e $ 
Total electric apparatus.......... $ 
‘24 |Printing materials........ bon SugeBoKogea0: $ 
‘25 |Lamps, side lights, head lights, etc........ $ 
26 |Oresiof metals) MiO.p... oc eece esac a6 cece as 
: Total Non-ferrous Metals and 
their Products................- 
VI. Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Clay and clay products— 
27 Bricks, fire, etc............. milelelsieieieieleieite © $ 
28 | Tableware of china, porcelain, etc........ $ 
Total clay and clay products..... $ 
Coal— 
29 | Anthracite coal, grate, egg, stove, etc.... ee 
30] Anthracite coal, n.0.p.....-..-.eeeeee sees Pe 


United 
Kingdom. 


155 
5,421 


36,779 
10,396 
38,038 


53,855 


1,076,067 
88, 290 
23,556 
28,945 


140,791 


6,428 
46,126 


52,554 


226,869 


2,116,792 
1,579 
27,043 


181 
4,245 
4,972 
3,846 

37,222 


Ne 479 
18,342 


9,849 
3,523 
88,981 


175, 066 


11,685 
93, 112 

1,008 
37,767 


3,339, 207 


87,476 
1,885,363 


2,500, 680 


1H Ct a} 


1920. 
United All United 
States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
296, 783 296, 783 183 
6,037,473 6,037,473 Fl 2G 
4,866, 769 4,866, 769 = 
1,021, 208 1,021, 208 - 
15,425 15,580 129 
445,921 451,342 4,589 
449,561 486,340 158,791 
156, 940 167,336 66, 264 
785,411 890, 676 319,660 
8, 446,953 8,568,035 397,640 
6,356,075} 12,036,032] 16,112,823 
372,621 680,779 1,396,777 
114, 374 172, 226 37, 124 
55,362 84,307 58,731 
542,357 937,312 1,493, 232 
409,407 416, 203 38,581 
1,573,248 1,630,047 103,090 
2,218, 220 2,276,815 141,908 
5,192,785 5,435,704 665, 280 
931, 422 3, 284, 669 1,703,894 
833,965 835, 596 72,978 
2,134,414 3, 126, 267 59,713 
97,742 97,923 18 
1,470,479 1,474, 724 470 
1,039,067 1,044,039 93, 766 
698,879 732,020 6,377 
243 , 252 280,868 24,620 
- - 52,045 
1,153,407 1,325, 297 8,952 
1,956, 639 1,976,703 41,021 
104, 185 114,034 40,672 
649, 994 653,517 32,804 
7,311,499 7,435, 239 318,344 
15,134,199) 15,550,354 564, 673 
277,323 291,676 20,859 
791,145 823,390 56, 967 
535,506 537,518 - 
599, 180 663, 186 - 
46,940,714| 52,176,434) 6,682,748 
1,572,863) 1,660,339 297,602 
113,834 2,528,500 3,531,267 
3,307, 233 6,371,567 5,067,492 
4,890,793 4,890, 793 = 
31,942,384] 31,942,384 - 
199, 974 199,974 = 
705,375 - 


705,375 


De ee eg ee ee ne 
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All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 


1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 

331, 707 331,890 30 113,419 113, 449 24 274, 938 274,962) 
5,716,937| 5,724,064 736) 1,641,111 1,641,847 540} 4,039,846] 4,040,386 
7,448,447 7,448, 447 - 401,119 401,119 = 2,984, 363 2,984,363) 2 
1,396,327 1,396,327 - 54, 138 54,138 - 452,748 452,748 

19,958 20,094 515 16, 687 17, 202 2,196 22,163 24,359] 3 

577,535 582,328 11,858 377,893 389, 751 50, 718 475, 684 526, 402 

765,517 924,308 22,858 676,331 699, 189 73,829 875, 625 949,854] 4 

257,343 323,607 5,762 155, 273 161,035 19,471 214,814 234, 285 
1,180,722} 1,586,200 33, 279 479, 368 541, 288 47,605 995,368} 1,047,607) 5 
9,128,864] 9,612,526 51,635] 2,707,783] 2,788,059 118,334] 6,178,460) 6,391,428 
2,329,589] 24,125,900 868, 522 387,972} 1,491,662) 1,561,181 928,752] 2,718,870) & 

191,472 1,971,392 38, 682 24,275 71,392 69,571 60,559 139,800 

135, 656 244,005 32,710 67,680 139, 552 67,156 81,376 200,311] 7 

50, 120 108,851 17,555 9,161 28, 362 37,820 34,349 72,610). 8 

377,248] 2,324,248 89,010 101,116 239,396 174,547 176,284 412,721 

484,618 526,741 12,530 213,035} ' 232,976 9,499 188 , 037 199,376] 9 
1,713,927} 1,845,622 96,285) 1,150,967} 1,280,286 98,287} 1,216,008] 1,349,159} 10 


2,455,351] 2,629,406 109,964; 1,453,788) 1,604,197 124,389) 1,705,730) 1,866,828 


2,036,554) 2,753,571 442,215) 1,051,458} 1,548,876 501,398} 1,071,046] 1,596,898} 11 
1,106,391} 2,962,644 482,132 720,159] 1,324,590 704,046 949,010] 1,804,814) 12 


457,693 584,474 33,267 285,719 403, 646 25,890 381,376 493,733] 13 
2,104,553) 3,923,523 30,917] 1,215,891} 2,129,811 52,780 897,397} 1,680,481) 14 
89,323 89,341 30 24,797 24,827 ; 62 14,957 15,019} 15 
1,363,986} 1,364,456 374 802,359 802, 733 133,617 553,473 687,105 
1,227,398] 1,323,664 37,713) 1,313,419] 1,356,725 21,055] 1,271,810} 1,316,732) 16 
650, 548 668,475 8,401 385, 972 409,347 8,783 415,344 448,124) 17 
352,348 376,968 65, 649 171,879 238, 954 52,976 174, 247 227,223) 18 
3,372,608] 5,047,469 235,301 801,375} 3,196,717 254,047 689,783] 5,558,042) 19 
970,163) 1,184,504 30, 235 173, 353 576,319 40,842 131,488 757, 952 
2,578,807) 2,628,734 219,422) 1,530,030} 1,753,161 93,796] 1,480,185} 1,581,547) 20 
76,581 121, 298 78,520 58,726 137, 246 90,193 785, 165 978,669} 22 
889, 553 922,357 3,145 579,028 585,561 346, 763 449,744 796,507} 22 


7,296,540} 7,633,425 111,331 4,310,487) 4,437,823 143,109] 2,846,645] 2,997,085) 23 
16,918,568) 17,182,859 5$6,954| 10,040,201) 11,033,465 $67,963| 10,375,454) 12,109,775 


301,316 325,934 28,688 269,028 299, 226 17,967 275,334 298,125} 24 
803, 333 870,360 25,521 466, 433 508, 275 . 34,100 653, 255 704,434} 26 
42,960 43,105 = 139, 982 139, 982 209 118,999 119, 208] 26 
176, 967 176, 989 = 1,313,045} 1,313,045 2,584) 1,118,399) 1,115,983 


45,959,914) 55,651,319] 2,523,868) 25,343,095] 29,773,413] 3,595,638) 31,791,287) 37,492, 604 


2,715,216}. 3,021,600 152, 260 931,282) 1,083,544 219,146] 1,185,954) 1,405,100) 27 
149,974] 4,499,183) 2,571,626 178,853} 3,469,022) 2,201,765 111,587] 2,946,768] 28 


4,805,451) 10,781,592} 3,517,852) 2,474,815 6,778,365} 3,313,175} 2,847,785] 6,873,622 


4,360,569} 4,360,569 110) 4,219,235} 4,219,569 227,474) 2,635,842) 2,864,542 
37,576,001} 37,576,001 1,355] 38,509,678] 38,512,833] 2,222,671] 24,924,110] 27,159, 924 
478, 990 478, 990 = 196,686 196, 686 20,359 270,712 291,071 
1,482,147] 1,482,147 - 487,777 487,777 127,621 801,496 920T 


1 Unrevised figures. 


534 TRADE AND COMMERCE 
13._Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 
1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. Wnited. nied All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Vil. Non-metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals)—concluded. 
Coal—concluded. 
1 Bituminous coal, slack, etc............... ton - 2,372,984 2,372,984 399 
$ - 5,174, 211 5,174,211 2,000 
2 Bituminous/couls round ys, .«6i.<2.0ese ee ton 344 9,179, 582 9,179,926 1,082 
$ 2,578} . 22,248,081] 22,250,659 6, 492 
Total Coalsoms:ssnitecs caaetsdeetaee ton 344) 16,643,333) 16,643,677 1,481 
$ 2,578} 69,070,051] 69,072,629 8,492 
Sil COKGRY a aieeidek oes ules tite tees cae ae ton - 381, 606 381, 606 = 
$ - 2,476,450] . 2,476,450 - 
Total coal and coal products..... $ 8,452) 62,793,918} 62,802,365 10,446 
Glass and glassware— 
4 Glass balls, and cut, pressed or moulded 
crystal glass tableware.............+00: $ 16, 803 - 649,129 673,004 42,753 
5 Glass carboys or demijohns, bottles...... $ 23,324 855,916 916,402 32,482 
6 Plate Plasai meee care ee ree $ 56,725 751,436 1,150,627 396, 638 
7 Glass, window, common and colourless... $ 59,893 1,621, 982 1,891,512} 194.374 
Total glass and glassware........... $ _ -- $63,568| 5,914,363) 6,926,459) 1,030,401 
Petroleum, asphalt and their products— 
8 Asphalt and its products................. $ 829 465,970 466, 799 275 
9 Crude petroleum in its natural state...... gal. — | 186,483,433} 298,540, 725 - 
$ - ADDS, (Ol doeO ole = 
10 | Petroleum imported to be refined........ gal. - | 99,462,361! 100,750,725 - 
: - 4,557, 231 4,708,921 = 
11 | Coal Oil and kerosene, distilled or refined gal. ~ 6,880,311} 7,648,322 - 
$ - 979,312} 1,054,487 - 
ACHe Lubricatingollsspece cae cee cee eae gal. 17,619) 4,833,131} 5,068,213 16,476 
$ 10,129} 1,760,931) 1,796,800 9,234 
13 | Gasoline under -725 specific gravity...... gal. - 4,979,247} 4,982,755 - 
$ - 1,287,016) 1,288,566 = 
14} Petroleum, products of, n.o.p............- gal. 80} 27,701,555} 32,746,659 86 
98] 5,731,766] 6,204,840 64 
Total petroleum, asphalt and their 
Prod WCtS <e8..cs Seek pee ieee reas $ 17,854| 28,525,941] 32,095,288 25,562 
Jan Stonemand tes products. steee.: occ nets ais $ 348,670 3, 227,728| 3,687,702 660,059 
Other non-metallic mineral products— 
16s eeDiamonds sousoney no tee tee oe eee 3,012, 444 55,490! 4,470,846, 1,385,614 
17 Salt for the use of the sea or gulf fisheries. ewt. 271,930 312,981 1,325, 709 245, 718 
250,504 192, 980 586, 318 203,370 
LS; i Saltim buble. Oup crs. secre cone stocesc ererete ers cwt. 7,360 991,696} 1,005,056 50,640 
$ 3,670 270, 632 275, 306 36,045 
19 Salt, n.o.p., in bags, barrels, etc.......... ewt. 441,434 230,386 671,820 451,723 
$ 320,585 153, 967 474, 552 353, 981 
20 Sulphur and brimstone, crude............ lb. 1,120} 158,350,597] 158,351,717 1,041 
177} 1,296, 281 1, 296,458 133 
Total Non-metallic Minerals and Ss 
their Products................... $ 6,945,566) 108,525,324) 121,956,176] 9,118,403 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
AG A CLOG aac etter tore EA oe oes $ 474, 767 533,132] 1,053,360 404,358 
22 |Total drugs, medicine and pharmaceutical 
DEE PAPA GIONS ence eel Acie eect ake ocean ee $ 1,118,429 1,805,801 3,402,932 1,307,077 
23 |Total dyeing and tanning materials........, $ 510,119 4,664,391 5, 623, 720 818, 241 
o£. Lotaliexplosivieseci: saves ten asvaeteiscsneircor $ 157,879 375,965 556,836 296,040 
25 |Total cellulose products.................00 $ 19,211 1,101,181 1, 122,057 41,725 
Fertilizers— 
26 | Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitre............ lb. 11,200} 11,219,279} 11,231,079 33,892 
$ 669 432, 666 433, 354 2,510 
27 Potash, muriate and sulphate of, zrude... lb. 1,374, 468 2,855, 156 6,897,319 589, 678 
$ 41,438 170,815 285,131 35,970 
28 | Other fertilizers compounded or manufac- 
bUTEC SrOvDees seh tees oe wer. $ 11,990 734, 641 748 , 382 2,770 
Total fertilizers................006.. $ 54,886) 1,667,218) 1,796,752 172, 056 
29 |Total paints, pigments and varnishes....... $ 222,210} 3,541,145 3,821,880 509, 128 
30: Total’sdapa sk rash ok 5 See eee ee eee $ 92,321 1,424, 181 1,534, 082 103, 883 
31 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations $ 132,543 - 528,854] 1,096,104 94,487 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.— 
32 | Sulphate of alumina or alum cake........ lb. 51,200} 20,742,765] 20,793,965 455, 530 
$ 804 325,846 326, 650 9,504 
33 AIMMOonI a enigeate Olas seaeeive eines chine ee lb. 1,102,352 1,481,025} 3,066,879 2,707 
$ 66, 406 82,215 184,396 404 


ee 


No. 


2S St 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—con. 
1921. 1922. 1923.1 
United All United United All United United All 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States Countries. | Kingdom, States. Countries. 
2,359,758] 2,360,157 = 2,748,258] 2,748,258 933,573] 1,941,371] 2,174,944 
11,393,600] 11,395, 600 = 7,033,899] 7,033,899] 1,112,227] 7,046,127] 8,158,354 
13,046,030] 13,047,839 5,083] 9,998,718} 10,003,801 416,758] 8,574,331] 8,991,993 
60,831,440} 60,844,352 30,620] 32,193,596] 32,224,216] 2,268,306] 33,593,823] 35,867,082 
20,245,347| 20,247,555 5,193] 17,162,897| 17,168,314 898,164) 13,422,256] 14,322,550 
111,283,188} 111,298,100 31,975} 78,224,950) 78,258,725| 5,730,825) 66,365,556] 72,114,477 
548, 582 548 582 = 232, 174 232,174 2,907 440,976 443, 883 
117,851,412] 117,868, 288 100,860} 80,273,866] 80,376,526] 6,273,270] 71,015,239] 77,636,045 
919,585} 1,019,744 47,478 431,266 552,859 38, 696 516,371 672,363 
1,495,384] 1,584,207 19,424 673,975 738,523 30,007 819,711 895, 487 
& 499,298) 2,144,513 310, 742 182,255] 1,265,506 558,006 173,930] 2,070,568 
_1,390,708) 2,872,151) 40,249) 28,917] 624,386) 373,150)__—— 48,196) 1, 205, 639 
7,140,830] 11,083, 028 685,806) 2,964,336] 5,392,534) 1,310,929) 3,133,528] 7,071,759 
694, 898 695,854 185 539,501 586, 837 6, 969 559,724 566,741 
206,367,754] 311,719,057 — | 254,948,364] 391,292,960 — | 261,750,905) 397,603,716 
20,067,907] 22,652,012 —| 12,960,563} 19,610,945 -| 13,001,891} 20,051,248 
119,054,080] 119,054,080 —| 51,947,659] 51,947,659 —| 80,214,293} 80,303,615 
8,257,107] 8,257,107 = 2,743,337| 2,743,337 -| 3,165,388] 3,167,330 
16,719,782] 16,720,030 700| 8,261,791} 8,262,611 - 3,426,575| 3,431,332 
2,578,711] 2,578,802 157 451, 264 451,473 - 296, 168 297,595 
5,110,415] 5,126,992 14,117) 4,925,550] 4,940,282 14,159] 7,308,740] 7,322,916 
2,510,277| 2,519,610 10,439] 1,667,740) 1,678,915 14,392] 2,136,641] 2,151,072 
9,400,589] 9,400,824 —| 19,358,013] 22,192, 721 -—| 26,575,137] 28,028,341 
2,615,773] 2,615,887 -| 4,008,254] 4,801,664 - 5,614,671] 5,932,923 
41,432,890) 51,251,309 2,450} 1,230,044] 1,232,494 - 1,618,439} 1,618,439 
10,073,839} 11,016,740 4,424 259,714 264, 138 = 308, 113 308, 113 
47,878,962| 51,438,351] 32,224] 25,988,191] 34,242, 063 32,454) 29,310,478) 36,715, 069) © 
4,674,911] 5,481,072 299,190)  2,620,977| 3,135,916 376,220} 3,489,510) 4,060,806 
146,109] 2,384,150] 1,137,654 54,012] 3,146,466 604, 158 48,960] 1,955,495 
301,133] | 1,289,617 48, 123 423,832] 1,037,143 37, 662 411,614} 1,601,005 
152,922 508, 841 32,515 164,598 291,036 19,725 153,986 325,579 
1,016,187} 1,084,595 11,058 876, 134 941,968 874] 1,296,035) 1,311,980 
324,940 362, 756 7, 236 274, 784 296, 656 550 327,185 329, 530 
193, 293 645,016 509,389 212,872 722,485 675,941 323,874| 1,046,092 
146, 621 500, 602 335, 164 150, 135 486, 032 392, 368 205, 952 612, 613 
237,787,380] 237,809,435 8,290] 157,168,316] 157,198,236 1,232] 245,867,692] 246,020, 164 
1,729,093] 1,729,808 Pil ede 7 SOT a 72, 1170 67| 1,670,736] 1,673,662 
188,459,045) 206,095,113] 6,324,790] 118,216, 653| 137,604,140] 12,508,655] 114,641,860) 139,919,012 
457,489 889, 996 96, 697 298,921 493,101 87,367 340, 622 538,009 
1,679,047] 3,457,913 751,285] 1,312,828} 2,444,323 897,925] 1,095,881] 2,354,606 
4,447,808} 6,031,566 253,526} 2,898,562! 4,093,510 211,090} 2,815,218} 4,054,130 
30,178 750, 385 26, 880 147, 142 201, 184 45,874 293,953 601,744 
1,370,429] 1,420,374 55,832 994,246] 1,076,384 57,637 770, 637 892,868 
49,212,429] 52,579,803 5,877| 22,832,331| 22,838,208 24,140] 28,034,588] 31,702,506 
1,634,822] , 1,737,622 288 581, 619 581,907 916 720,549 809, 538 
4,210,616] 18,314,748 544,110] 3,640,223] 8,652,794 2,304} 4,714,703} 24,965,729 
166, 756 840,323 16,423 125,459 236, 100 86 83,975 473,017 
1,181,898} 1,187,481 18, 484 539, 664 569, 129 4,025 297,881 331,518 
3,503,303| 4,427,564 35,385| 1,647,301] 1,881,805 5,070] 1,507,733) 2,051,975 
3,513,581] . “4,251,620 440,894] 1,926,621] 2,838,466 620,603} 2,527,090} 3,550, 455 
1,244,677] | 1,424,446 73,704, 1,044,852]. 1,211,553 91,926] 1,093,664; 1,280,654 
470,763} 1,202,585 63,577 441,363 955, 259 75, 668 507,021 871,563 
20,923,453] 21,378,983 385,544] 16,047,073) 16,432,750 206,926] 23,884,973] 24,547,299 
353, 842 363, 346 6,217 275, 352 281,574 2,535 326, 379 329,810 
661,757| 1,981,806 ~ 808,090} 2,017,078 2,976 506,922] 3,819, 694 
34,390 142,999 - 45,375 127,484 222 29,717 262,748 


1Unrevised figures. 


536 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


13.—Imports of Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
in the four fiscal 


: 1920. 
No. Principal articles by classes. Waited United All United 
Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. 
Vili. Chemicals and Allied Products— 
concluded. 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. 
Sal:amimoniac-wee-cks 7: Aa Sie one lb. 774, 282 455,484) 1,229,791) 1,127,095 
> 85,199 48,511 133, 720 137,901 
2 | Copper, sulphate of (blue vitriol)........ lb. 518,616}. 1,872,562} 2,391,178 573, 638 
$ 49,436 147,730 197,166 49,492 
3 ‘@hloride onliumenetch.aaeeaeeine eos ote lb. 194,450} 20,248,575) 20,448,025 720,461 
$ 5,509 363, 228 368, 737 47,374 
4! Cream of tartar in crystals or argols...... lb. 182,503 289, 498 796, 799 123, 632 
> 72,414 138, 307 370,375 65,044 
5 BORAX gNGOUL arctic seme icceacokeetate lb. 6,890 3,618,074 3,624, 964 65,314 
$ 589 278 , 292 278,881 6, 256 
6 Sodaashrorparillar se. sneer etek ene: lb. 1,030,102) 50,986,211) 52,016,313 67, 982 
S 19, 274 1,055,810 1,075,084 1,766. 
Jo ooOday bicanbonateronha eerie ater aber Ib. 3,371,055} 4,102,093} 7,473,148) 4,218,504 
$ 67,542 96, 656 164, 198 92,649 
8 DOGHMGAUSEI CIN sas Reyoge a erence ee ed eae lb. - 6,097,654} 6,097,654 11,016 
$ - 224,888 224,888 443 
9 (SLOyS ERECT hon Dh ran ora erating aes merece lb. - 10,619,962} 10,619,962 11, 200 
$ = 158,059 158, 059 170 
10 Soda, sulphate of, crude, known as salt cake lb. 2,478,750] 51,441,315] 53,920,065 630, 198 
$ 40,609 369, 033 409, 642 7,730 
11 Soda, silicate of, in crystals or solution:.. lb. 543,980} 21,206,840] 21,750,320 987, 983 
$ 14, 763 234, 294 249,057 29,0385 
12 | Acid phosphate, not medicinal........... lb. 24,239] 3,176,848] 8,201,082 54,939: 
$ 2,593 334, 660 337, 253 4,909 
Total morganic chemicals, n.o.p. $ 574,649} 4,980,989 5,761, 215 867,961 


Other drugs, dyes and chemicals, n.o.p.— 


13 Camiphorsariec we Pao en ens ee lb. 10,475 49,514 67, 130 1,594- 
$ 25, 384 138, 894 184, 213 4,757 
14 Cyanide ofipotassiinies eanese emer lb. 634, 082 269, 524 903, 606 977,208 
$ 157, 794 65,559 223,008 240,575 
15 Tinks Prinbines oct ecw seckecir ree eT oe $ 15, 734 181,913 197, 752 20,163 
16 | Polish or composition, knife or other..... $ 97,633 273,056 371,165 141, 706 


Total Chemicals and Allied Products $ 4,154,345) 23,997,657) 30,042,828] 6,046,972 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and sporting goods— 
17 | Cinematograph or moving picture films, 


POSIDIVES Fic Mrcales waen of coleaa nuaeteents $ 55,441) 1,311,691) 1,367,132 29,581 
18 SLGVs, alll ims eencins Sete creo een 76, 686 1,038,844 1, 296, 454 367, 494 
Total amusement and sporting 
BOOKS i Nance ngs vate Cee $ 188,356; 2,609,548] 3,107,997 532,651 
SS Lf: 
19 || Brushes \.. cee oe cen cite ice an eet eae $ 61,544 474, 528 767,183 171, 669 
20: Racks Pes whet: Aus tte eer nie $ 981,272 800, 757 2,124, 532 1,203), (ve 


Household and personal equipment— 


21 | Boot, shoe, shirt and stay laces.......... $ 57,907 247, 833 370, 665 98,318 
22 | Boots, shoes, slippers, ete................ $ 71,470 328,941 434, 262 206, 406. 
2ouieebuLtons,allékindsssonsseen sence cnet $ 22,501 1,099, 983 1,329,092 62,839 
Ta NEI Cake) UN ieee ieRene aiden aa re MTS Re DE oor Oe $ 50,030} 1,120,530} 1,242,010 208,392 
25 Pocket books, portfolios, etc............- $ 46,026 652,991 746, 245 179, 766 
26 | Spectacle frames, eye-glass frames........ $ 15 170,410 170, 712 420 
27 Tobacco pipes, all kinds, ete............. $ 489,341 486,651 1,204,889 977,221 
28°| Braids, cords, fringes, tassels............. $ 53, 102 410, 745 515, 788 123, 806. 
Total household and personal 
equipments... cece os ek sev esaes $ 977,349} 5,917,818} 7,686,722} 2,213,990 
29 Miistealane tirana enteinrataeeterscteae eters $ 52,436) 4,122,624) 4,329,093 131,465 
30 |Sceintific and educational equipment....... $ 153, 503 3,029,921 3, 282,803 299, 259 
SL | Shipsiandivesselseyssnee eee eee tee $ 694,123] 5,495,478) 6,191,136 599,739 
$2 | Vehicles, chiefly of wood.................. $ 1,339 731, 260 732, 682 3, 599- 
83) | NLOLKS OL AT ht penne eee tne Cee tener: $ 265, 134 314,813 621,520 337,306 
34.) Pencils: leadittis scar. (essere oats $ 13, 832 559, 804 582,498 68, 256. 
$5. Settlers tettectsarean.c. 00 met coe ters $ 2,057,867} 8,016,964} 10,181,034) 1,700,692 
36 |Miscellaneous articles imported under 2 
Special conditionstancte ee ucikitee ne $ 1,862,038] 10,466,994] 12,864,713 7,506, 756. 
Total Miscellaneous Commodities $ 8,323,780] 59,655,209] 62,344,780) 17,061,864 
Total Imports, Merchandise..... $ 126,362, 631| 801, 097,318/1,064,528,123! 213,973, 265- 


EE 


ee 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION Dou. 
All Countries in quantities and values, by classes entered for consumption, 
years 1920-1923—concluded. 
1018s 1922. 1923.1 
United All. United United All United United Au |No. 
States. | Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. | Kingdom. States. Countries. 
299, 942 1,438, 231 458, 331 434,112 899, 492 664, 069 823,218 1,516,282; 1 
34,496 173, 105 38, 698 35,041 75, 895 46,878 58,153 110, 142 
1,780, 164 2,353, 802 678,996 833, 740 1,512, 738 2,123,306 987,506 3,110,935] 2 
124,307 173,799 39,427 56,651 96,079 105,087 58,763 163,874 
38,729,921] 39,450,426 456,022] 17,625,186} 18,090,172 479,858] 37,019,204] 37,499,062] 3 
1,176,515} 1,223,901 14,976 384,621 399,860 14,460 578,856 593,316 
236, 337 525,583 189,611 163, 287 858, 104 216,584 154, 187 962,008) 4 
116, 403 293,120 52,479 46, 287 216,945 36, 603 31,725 180, 247 
2,604,536] 2,669,855 82,751] 2,142,430] 2,225,181 30,114] 2,832,708] 2,862,972] 5 - 
212,544 218,801 5,739 126,570 132,309 Ales 143,422 145, 152 
12,145,267] 12,213,249 689, 740 6,032,891 6,811,850 343,525 8,167,413 8,510,938) 6 
314, 247 316,013 16, 120 110,679 130,972 5,920 127,116 133,036 
3,999, 229 8, 217, 733 261,921 6,007,867 6, 269, 788 482,020 8,843,852 9,326,072| 7 
107,655 200,304 9,630 137,811 147,441 15,814 162,579 178,407 
8,155,035] 8,313,151 982,778] 12,952,191) 13,937,519 248,402] 11,247,705) 11,500,207} 8] 
337,060 344,045 40,853 501, 653 542,845 9,331 370, 425 380,419 
9,223,189] 9,238, 263 171,695] 9,639,666] 9,811,361 26,200] 8,879,053} 8,905,435) 9 
185,610 186,098 4,939 196,605 201,544 354 140, 449 140,811 
84,302,106} 86,052,304 10,056] 58,837,971] 58,848,027) 11,475,712] 56,364,393] 68,009,505) 10 
1,019,445] 1,043,175 134 707,065 707,199 109, 231 578,048 688, 149 
27,539,839| 28,797,822 577,216] 21,374,106) 22,064, 162 584,654] 25,106,986} 25,691,640] 11 
314,587 346, 758 16,610 220,345 238,50 13,571 201, 249 214,820 
2,931,194 2,986, 133 83,867 3,395,316 3,479, 183 41,596 3, 484, 152 3,475,748] 12 
313, 280 318, 189 8, 262 253,923 262,185 3,367 211, 620 214, 987 
6,019,595} 7,149,704 504,894) 4,596,172| 5,356,610 647,303] 5,044,653) 6,107,231 
57,128 60, 984 2,627 50,404 61, 667 8,917 58,375 77,880} 13 
93,329 101, 668 2,481 44,962 54,216 7,635 52, 204 68, 746 
237,881 1, 215,089 1,590, 759 67,877 1,725,964 1,131,044 553, 606 1,754,157} 14 
59,565 300, 140 349,583 16,918 380, 607 217,863 104,808 336,467] __ 
196, 111 217,546 18,871 144,497 168,337 15,770 189,544 206,372} 15 
282, 986 425,098 77,501 146, 261 925,040 110, 630 183, 667 294,888] 16 
28,128,104) 37,887,449 3,237,117) 18,143,315] 24,630,333} 3,636,013) 18,347,545) 25,793,101 
1,629,424 1,660,892 29,640 1,716,161 1,754, 285 21,463 1,524,069 1,549,892) 17 
1,177,606] 1,935,202 161,124 906,045} 1,376,084 185, 943 915,550} 1,445,596] 18 
3,101,831 4,245,844 302, 900 2,898, 705 3,641, 610 309, 616 2,693,989 3,488, 993 
504,221] 1,077,718 104,505 316,319 607,000 114,395 306, 797 601,593} 19 
966, 683 3,432,883 1,005, 143 630, 330 2,050, 153 1,149, 864 635,996 2,179,599] 20 
188 , 246 355, 629 19,405 84, 704 122,916 20,799 110,527 152,774] 21 
285,877 524,555 46,035 171,632 243,922 69, 297 322,927 428,183] 22 
832,545] 1,213,064 40,057 524, 140 690, 382 80, 668 406, 743 683,460} 23 
811,858 1,174, 102 91,057 663,877 880, 205 108,155 723,028 986,321 24 
509, 784 754,326 134,397 450,185 652,796 172,609 468,790 722,127! 25 
211, 102 211,553 113 114,876 115,011 389 185, 241 186,150} 26 
350,946] 1,661,023 823,039 133,180] 1,322,322 681, 984 83,108] 1,067,527} 27 
455,171 792, 688 63,591 554,465 819,971 68, 601 458,792 830, 661] 28 
4,999,775 8,542,038 1,499,001| 3,721,279 6,259, 714 1,597,098 3,734,339 6,455,862 
3,096, 608 3,486, 744 74,883 2,040,439 2,353,531 80,117 2,297,117 2,521,457) 29 
3,211,916] 3,765,608 262,074] 2,721,148] 3,405,251 266,333} 2,401,716] 2,905,080} 30 
2,411,450 3,034, 247 236,836 598,331 849, 958 45,146 1,859, 064 2,183,759) 31 
961, 256 964,880 2,918 518,324 521, 283 89,508 511, 782 602, 387| 32 
435,903 875,350 231,681 186, 436 540, 280 275,997 172,831 604,643) 33 
793,686 873,967 48,922 661, 400 721,846 47,142 546, 455 620,991] 34 
8,872,413} 10,749,819 1,409,020 6,044, 233 7,625,534 1,041,121 4,985, 266 6,205,085) 35 
11,532,981] 19,518,882 5,195,859 7,565,362) 13,511,218 1,181,305 7,807,803 9,500,890} 36 
50,150,028) 72,688,072] 11,470,236) 34,360,031) 50,485,971 7,018,384) 34,775,037) 46,136,811 


356,176, 820|1,240,158,882| 117,135,343 


a 
1 Unrevised figures. 


538 TRADE AND COMMERCE 


14._Imports (Dutiable and Free), and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Preduce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1914 and 1919-22. 


Classes. 1914. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 


IMPORTS. $ $ $ $ $ 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, fibres 


and wood). 
Dutia blog aesppccenie Rest 58,335, 155 84,613,246] 156,595,248] 183,169,503) 123,822,535 
Bred. oaitaonn cee Mester nats 39, 282,487 72,881,819 85, 250,899 76, 261, 607 48,842,988 
Totaleccrccenes 97,617,642] 157,495,065) 241,846,147) 259,431,110} 172,665,523 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 


Dubin blew. ons se em ons oe 26,249, 117 24,554,327 52,933,661 36,407,665 28,670,084 
ERCG Ao sae et ae Pe ho traeien seeks 14, 843, 798 16, 950, 767 42,165,082 25,314, 725 17,975,705 
Totalhs ete 41,092,915] 41,505,094 95,098,743] 61,722,390] 46,645,789 
Fibres,” Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Dyutiablonce. siycae cesta eer 81, 7233548 105, 186,945 156, 536, 643 171,058, 642 96, 223,007 
Er G6 ee ica ie caltewcteie te 27,430,313 73,003, 296 75, 023, 234 72,549, 700 43, 774, 130 
otal voc. cn cctas ch 109, 153,861 178,190,241 231,559,877 243,608,342 139, 997,137 
Wood, Wood Products and i 
aper. 
Dutiabletericesececc se sales 18,349,506 18,610,573 24, 837, 227 33, 969, 792 22,308,046 
Breese. ose orate oct 19,047,888 16,789,279 18,346,040 23,479,592 13, 483,441 
otal sn c.s) coaees 37,397,394 35,399, 852 43,183, 267 57,449,384 35,791, 487 
Tron and its Products. 
Dutiablen 26 Mats choles ete 120,377,501 136,580, 414 155, 244,390 202,323,458 98,075,016 
EPGO Sie eee te caer 23, 487, 234 55, 946, 963 31,075,486 43,302,245 12, 135,523 
Total eenertisesisst 143, 864, 735 192,527,377 186,319,876 245, 625, 703 110,210,539 
Non-ferrous Metals} and_,their 
Products F 
Dutisble seks. G20 tie tetaertee 20, 246, 345 22,580,060 32,781,310 39,923,514 22,608,912 
Bree oes he Se eit 15,328,059 18,964,348 19,395, 124 15,727,805 7,164,501 


otaku koe 35,574,404]. 41,544,408] 52,176,434] 55,651,319] 29,773, 413 


Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals) . 


Putiablesasshaeawearntcroarte 44,081,914 89, 401, 495 61,395,487) 122,636,171 63, 710,543 
Hree ee oe eae oan et 41, 207,043 46,048, 167 60,560, 689 83,458, 942 73, 893, 597 
Totals os eae 85,288,957] 135,449,662} 121,956,176} 206,095,113; 137,604,140 
Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Durtiablen cs siveccces ce aaste 9,180, 745 17,858,351 18,120,605 21, 636, 986 14, 861,012 
FOC Meer come omabe scouts 7,892,179 16,346, 663 11,922, 218 16, 250, 463 9,769,321 
Total? atscn occ 17,072,924 34, 200, 014 30, 042,823 37,887,449 24, 630,333 
Miscellaneous Commodities. ; 
Ditia bloc eee tees coe 31,714, 913 27,114, 247 35, 210,594 36,435, 675 25,341,589 
POLCE ta. Sos ree Reet ee 20,416, 253 76, 285, 745 27,134, 186 36, 252,397 25,144, 382 
Totalereset eee 52,131,166) 163,399,992 62,344,780 72, 688, 072 50,485,971 
‘Total Imports. 
IDUtiablOte Vee atee mos eee 410,258,744) 526,494,658] 693,655,165} 847,561,406} 495,620,744 
Preeti ee. were cise 208,935,254]  393,217,047| 370,872,958} 392,597,476} 252,183,588 


Total Imports....| 619,193,998] 919,711,705] 1,064,528,123| 1,240,158,882| 747,804,332 


Duty collected (includes War 
Dei he re UI 107,180,578] 158,046,334) 187,524,182| 179,667,683] 121,487,394 


a ee a > o 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free), and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, by 
Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1914 and 1919-22—concluded. 


Classes. 


EXPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, fibres 
and wood). 

Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce.........-.- 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce.........-- 


Total etait aiias: 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 

Canadian Produce......... 

Foreign Produce.......-.-- 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Potaleen eae: 


Iron and its Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 


Foreign Produce..........- 


Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products (except chemicals). 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce..........- 


Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce..........- 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


Total Exports. 
Canadian Produce......... 
Foreign Produce........... 


- Total Exports.... 
Total Trade. ' 

Imports merchandise...... 

Exports merchandise. ..... 


Total Trade...... 


1914. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

$ $ $ $ 3 
201,189,775] 288,286,668} 415,820,135) 482,140,444) 317,578,963 
13,075,791 25, 722, 684 6,421, 943 1,818,545 2,231,217 
214,265,566) 314,009,352) 422,242,078) 483,958,989) 319,810,180 
76,591,015) 244,990,826} 314,017,944) 188,359,937] 135,798,720 
1,560, 400 9,364,079 6,565, 660 1,433,501 1,434,161 
78,151,415] 254,354,905} 320,583,604] 189,793,438] 137,232,881 
1,933,513 28,030,381 34,028,314 18,783,884 4,585, 987 
426, 609 1,834,594 3,928,765 2,626,801 1,105, 798 
2,360, 122 29,864,975 37,952,079 21,410, 685 5,691,785 
63,201,624] 154,569,154) 213,913,944) 284,561,478} 179,925,887 
926,844] 308, 949 535,319 551,189 378,344 
64,128,468] 154,878,103} 214,449,263) 285,112,667) 180,304,231 
15,483,491 81,910, 926 81,785,829 76,500,741 28,312,272 
2,923,929 6,179,760 18, 058, 937 8,582,412 3,400,751 
18, 407, 429 J 88,090, 686 99,844, 766 85,083, 153 31,713, 023 
53,304, 267 79, 260,732 54,976,413 45,939,377 27,885,996 
500, 292 967, 146 2,597,839 846,500 822,034 
53,804,559 80, 227,878 57,574, 252 46,785,877 28,708,030 
9, 263, 643 26, 662,304 30,342,926 40,121,892 22,616, 684 
249,485 3,207,941 842,930 888,775 772,058 
9,518,128 29,870, 245 31,185, 856 41,010, 667 23,388, 742 
4,889,913 57,406, 349 22,883, 685 20,366,279 9,506,170 
234,848 1;331, 193 3,556, 274 1,111,680 427,338 
5,124, 761 58, 737,542 26,439,959 21,477,959 9,933,508 
5,731,198) 255,326,466 71,722,908 32,389,669 14,030,001 
3,950, 587 3,405, 133 4,663,944 3,405,015 3,114, 628 
9,681,785) 258,731,599 76,386,852 35, 794, 684 17,144, 629 


431,588,439 


1,216, 443,806 


1, 239,492,098 


1,189,163, 701 


740, 240, 680 


23,848, 785 52,321,479 47,166, 611 21,264,418 13,686,329 
455,437,224] 1,268,765, 285| 1,286,658, 709] 1,210,428,119) 753,927,009 
619,193,998} 919,711,705} 1,064,528, 123] 1,240,158,882} 747,804,332 
455,437,224] 1,268,765, 285| 1,286,658, 709| 1,210,428,119} 753,927,009 

1,074, 631,222] 2,188,476,990! 2,351, 186,832! 2,450,587,001! 1,501,731, 341 
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15.— External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degrees of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, Year ended March 31, 1922. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports, Domestic. 
Origins. 
From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Articles of Agricultural or 
Vegetable Origin— _ 
Raw materials............ 1,621,981! 66,861,697} 78,464,013] 146,901,497] 40,320,999] 237,857,046 
Partly manufactured arti- 
CLESPE Palette enteral ee 89,518] 18,947,594] 46,546,426 101, 968 205, 756 519,619 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured articles........... 46,169,239] 53,761,728) 124,080,737| 49,671,129} 7,601,725} 80,816,061 
Motalis.trsese Soe 47,880,738) 134,571,019) 249,091,176) 196,674,594) 48,128,480) 319,192,726 
Articles of Animal Origin- 
Raw miaterialsvecms cnet 1,890,159] 28,555,812] 29,447,960} 11,574,237) 29,582,103] 42,199,323 
Partly manufactured arti- 
CLES Rl vp Ngee ee 3,375,318] 6,257,358} 11,097,744] 1,719,096} 3,477,997) 5,405,365 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured articles........1.-: 27,127,896] 19,671,176] 61,649,045] 51,653,663] 3,570,842) 60,000,435 
Totals wiavnaco oss. 32,393,373} 49,484,346) 102,194,749) 64,946,996) 36,571,942) 107,605,123 
Articles of Marine Origin— 
Raw materials............ 11,929 701,403} 1,067,375 314,470} 9,004,790] 9,359,143 
Partly manufactured arti- 
Ces: tsi oe nck eens - - - - - - 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured articles...:....... 146,006 657,270|- 2,109,252) 5,278,731] 3,758,873) 20,252,633 
Wotal ence esas 157,935) 1,258,673] 3,176,627) 5,593,201) 12,763,663) 29,611,781 
Articles of Forest Origin— 
Raw materials............ 16,677 746, 765 811,880 46,161) 18,085,271] 13,637,792 
Partly manufactured arti- 
clesi css Phe evened 8,834] 7,416,002} 7,454,815] 18,845,387] 57,837,267] 79,465,820 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured articles........... 2,646,268} 24,469,788] 28,975,612] 1,912,036} 77,241,401] 87,168,178 
Total sean Atos sk 2,671,779| 32,632,555] 37,242,307) 15,803,584) 148,163,939) 180,271,790 
Articles of Mineral Origin- 
Raw materials............ 198,511} 99,353,347} 106,657,525] 4,452,637) 16,479,921) 26,317,638 
Partly manufactured arti- 
cles na he eee 687,098} 5,128,941) 6,020,164) 4,372,753] 10,696,163) 21,228,641 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured articles........... 18,532,346] 148,516,350] 177,674,468) 5,286,129} 9,602,289] 37,744,279 
Totaliescceicieetet 19,417,955} 252,998,638) 290,352,157) 14,111,519) 36,778,378, 85,290,558 
Articles of Mixed Origin— 
Raw materials..........+. - - - - - - 
Partly manufactured arti- 
Paar er sacetinr Cini 85,177 624, 136 724, 702 85,957 487,364 608,119 
Fully or chiefly manufac- d 
turedarticles: 22. J-s8 14,528,386] 44,388,829] 65,022,614] 2,145,824) 9,694,882} 17,660,583 
Total fa-cosseae ee 14,613,563) 45,012,965] 65,747,316] 2,231,781) 10,182,246] 18,268,702 


a ae ee a 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degrees of Manufacture, 
according to Origin, Year ended March 31, 1922—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports, Domestic. 
Origins. 
From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Recapitulation— 


Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured arti- 
7 enh Ao eGR SE BRIM ICEE 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured articles........... 


Grand Total....... 


3,739,257] 191,219,024 
4,245,945) 33,374,031 


216,448, 753] 163, 289,002| 108,414,084] 329,370, 942 
71,843,851| 20,125,161] 72,704,547] 107,227, 564 
109, 150,141] 291,365,141] 459,511,728] 115,947,512] 111,470,012] 303,642,174 
117,135,343] 515,958,196] 747,804,332| 299,361,675] 292,588, 643| 740,240, 680 


Nore I. 


Approximate value of com- 
modities imported and ex- 
ported, such as are pro- 
dueed on Canadian farms, 
or manufactured directly 
from such farm products, 
included in Table No. 15. 


Articles of Agricultural or 
Vegetable Origin— 


Raw materials........... te 
Partly manufactured arti- 
ASE ARR Eee Oc ane 


590,745) 28,641,310} 31,068,162) 146,874,351) 40,077,312 237, 563,427 
311 818, 491 857, 281 100, 643 126,327 405,375 
454,325] 3,390,503) 4,483,708) 37,638,697; 5,647,743} 60,771,608 


1,045,381] 32,850,304] 36,409,151| 184,613,691| 45,851,382] 298,740,410 


Articles of Animal Origin— 


Raw materials............ 


; 1,781,112] 13,149,713} 18,563,540} 7,364,959} 18,960,106] 27,344,942 
Partly manufactured arti- 


364,025} 3,991,571} 4,516,577) 1,705,977) 3,464,042} 5,364,352 
998,842) 5,745,102) 7,827,664) 51,317,813) 2,542,311) 58,152,013 


3,143,979] 22,886,386] 30,907,781| 60,388,749) 24,966,459) 90,861,307 


Nore II. 


Approximate value of princi- 
pal Canadian Exports pro- 
duced wholly or chiefly 
from imported materials, 
included in Table No. 15. 


Articles of Agricultura/ or 
Vegetable Origin— 


Raw materials............ - - = = 66 6,761 
Partly manufactured arti- ‘ 
Closers eee eit ein tele er - - - - 74,903 76, 269 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured articles........... - - - | 10,763,558 944,186] 16,444,505 
DP otalieen nce ce - - —| 10,763,558} 1,019,149} 16,527,535 


Articles of Animal Origin- 


Fully or chiefly manufac- 


tured articles... .%<!:,... > 128,707 18,308 209,715 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1922. 


Classes. 


FOODS, BEVERAGES 
AND SMOKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 

OOUSHen ads one ier Sans 


(Ghebecaee Lgviomaeoe ane 
Flour and other milled 
DEOCUCUS sae ne fee sietners 
Flour and meal.......-- 
Other milled products. . 
Bakery” products and 
prepared foods........ 
Other farinaceous foods. .. 
Cocoa and chocolate...... 
lipislaanyoee ae een roan aot 
Fresh or frozen.......... 
Dried, salted, smoked 
or pickled). .0.<-=- 0 
Canned or otherwise pre- 


iDya(olengsn peeosnne deer 
Canned or otherwise pre- 
served 
A Verne bine Boon Onecon sane ban! 
Fresh, chilled or frozen . 
Cured, pickled, pre- 
served or prepared.... 
Lard, lard compounds and 
Sulstiuutes weet cess sr 
Milk and its products. -... 
Milk and cream, fresh. . 
Milk preparations and 
Productses.. eee eer 
INCE P Aeener 3 ee Sen sane a 
Cocoanuts and their pro- 
CuUChS: Aes een ene 
Other nuts, not shelled. . 
Other nuts, shelled...... 


Spieésiee. tap aes as 
Sugar and sugar products.. 
Confectionery...-..----- 
Molasses and syrups..... 
Suearecechsasrectaseer 


Vegetables.........+--+0+: 
Hresh. meek herent 
Dried or canned......... 
Pickles and sauces...... 


Bas eae Na Pam eran CD 
Other articles for food..... 
Beverages and infusions. .... 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 
Brewed 
TD WEGNER a nocdoGooonens 
Fermented...:...-.---- 
Wines, non-sparkling. . 
Wines, sparkling...... 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 
Lime and other fruit 
JULCES Sek. be oes tates 


CeCcOdeaian tener tins. 


Imports for Consumption. 


From 
United 
States. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


To 
United 
States. 


Total. 


4,464,330 
6,650 
167,918 
32,763 


80, 627 


64, 747 
399,277 
125,030 
143, 533 


130,714 
303,322 
2,666 


300, 656 


39,581 
646,774 


646,774 
136, 288 


29,057 
25,363 
81,868 
31,326 
374, 915 
520,088 
461, 590 


191, 469 
23,067,966 
19, 103, 750 

103,051 
18, 865,590 

135, 109 

102,555 

32,554 

39,804 


17,677 


22,127 
3,924,412 
94,570 
197,337 
3,632,505 
3,582,790 
49,715 


73, 623, 614 

257, 605 
11,369,589 
10,479, 712 


491,044 
477, 987 
13,057 


398, 833 
778, 207 
1,737,429 
1,078,834 
542,586 


67,084 


469, 164 
25,956, 424 
18, 122,082 

6,961,394 


872,948 
8,395,529 
4,981,793 


3,413, 736 


1,201,478 
731,070 
33,055 


698,015 
1,896,386 


40,895 
827,179 
1,028,312 
433,344 
589,517 
433,125 
9,660,328 
197,281 
219,270 
9,058, 292 
185,485 
3,638, 124 
3,162, 206 
377, 212 
98, 706 
10,048 
578, 487 
4,878,090 


131,390 


66,318 
550,070 
41, 684 
452,659 
55,727 
45,213 
10,514 


To 
Total United 
Kingdom. 
$ $ 
125,031,880] 258,127,342 
, 299 4,152,621 
13,037,024} 176,735,266 
11,955,378] 139,535,805 
554,906) 36,207,455 
508,462] 36,207,455 
46,444 - 
526, 740 992,006 
978, 761 - 
3,039,914 <r es 
2,864, 165 5,540,898 
826, 757 262,272 
1,009, 160 5,681 
1,028,248] 5,272,945 
29, 337, 673 7,381, 140 
18,873,673 6,317, 957 
9,151, 256 116, 907 
1,312,744 946, 276 
9,002,611] 24,345,322 
5,102,605 926,005 
3,900,006] 23,419,317 
1, 241,067 471, 266 
2/268,584| 27,728,958 
33,055 - 
2,235,529] 27,728,958 
4,534, 284 EP VAYS 
422,513 
1,304, 739 ifvaly 
2,807,032 
763, 744 - 
1,073, 724 - 
1,219, 832 - 
44,440,911 9,122,636 
725,523 45, 736 
1,899,673 470 
41,624,696] 9,050,710 
191,019 25,720 
4,889,851 232,971 
3,531,548 383 
897,856 232, 588 
460,447 - 
43,189 - 
578, 540 - 
5,453,751] 2,410,547 
37, 638,030 201,221 
24,524, 202 197,350 
114,810 4,080 
23, 224,714 193, 270 
1, 184,678 - 
799,591 } e 
385,087 
336, 941 3,871 
170,404 3,871 
166,537 - 
12,776,887 - 
152, 983 = 
3,491,811 - 
9,132,093 - 
8,018, 304 - 
1,113, 789 = 


63, 697, 753 

5,105,973 
29,501, 299 
25,597, 691 


3,870,952 
3,870, 952 


32,656 
63,625 


12,506, 656 
8,879,021 


2,626, 298 


1,001,337 
3,611,370 
3,196,093 

92,569 


322,708 
4,899, 482 
4,674,844 


224,638 


241 
5, 180, 436 
2,791,002 


2,389,434 
7,013 


7,013 


1,823 


289, 784 
29,124 
60, 104 
34,963 

165,593 

1,999, 256 
1,936, 287 
62,969 


20,406 


510,389 
1,051,754 
925, 987 
687, 467 
238 , 343 
177 


177 
125, 393 
66, 489 
58, 904 
374 

374 


407,712,175 

9,694,367 
270, 625, 264 
213,321,665 


56, 162,036 


56,162,086 . 


* 1,141,563 
237,510 


29, 274, 472: 
9,162,771 


9,441, 296. 


10,670, 405. 
11,581,829. 
9, 748,522 
537, 582 


1,295, 725 
29,826,547 
5,811,972 


24,014,575 


842,767 
36,540,824 
2,791,002 


33, 749,822 
12,860 


12,860 


7,831 


11,621,457 
440,174 
66, 007 

10, 922, 436 
192,840 
4,030, 968 
3,703,914 
327,054 


21,848 
3, 393.631 


1,928,318 - 


1,790,249 
849, 285 
937,306 

3,658 


3,658 
134, 523 


71,194 


63,329 
3,546 


3,546 


™ 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled cn a Classification 
According to Purpose, Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1922—continued. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
Classes. From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
FOODS, BEVERAGES $ $ g g $ $ 
AND SMOKERS’ 
SUPPLIES—concluded. 

Smokers’ supplies..........- 1,484,811 539, 063 2,596, 722 1,526 11,565 45.828 
TP OWACCO sashes actos wade 656, 547 291,234) 1,080,434 1,526 11,565 45.898 
Other smokers’ supplies... 828, 264 247,829} 1,516,288 a s < 

PERSONAL AND 
HOUSEHOLD 
UTILITIES. 
Books, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and educational 
SUDPDIES Aceon eae bonoy 2,180,514] 11,430,614) 14,447,348 195,480 456,336 1,058, 155 
Books, pamphlets, printed y 
matter and maps...... 1,528,174] 8,407,149] 10,452,130 90,883 343,775 611,597 
BOOKS are ers tales 1,303,306 2,914,970 4,702,345 38,014 121,408 189,244 
Charts and maps........ 32,560 44,707 78,104 ; 
Newspapers..........--. 47,911] 2,557,838] 2,607,718 52,869 222, 367 422, 353 
Printed matter, n.o.p... 144,397 2,889, 634 3,063, 963 ; 
Stationery... .....0+2c00+ 210,765} 1,305,766, 1,552,991 53,710 19,456 247,870 
Educational equipment ‘i 
(except text books)..... 84, 652 660, 3832 868, 182 33,619 28, 632 115,291 
Worle of arteqes- ses. - cl -- 356,923] 1,057,367) 1,574,045 17, 268 64,4731 F 83.467 

Glouhinee secant one si rope ages 6,651,325) 11,060,794) 19,503,165 758, 617 282,311! | 2,371,900 
Blouses and shirtwaists. .. 9,315 938 , 652 267, 107 = = ae 
Boots and shoes.........-- 386, 105 1,254,047 1,680,858 295, 255 171,076 981,645 
Gloves and mitts......... 328,475 150,714 936, 184 3,434 2,525 39 660 

~Elandikerchiels. ..0t 3. <e.<- 889, 251 55,805 RO 2alou = = : 
Hats and caps...........-. 806,493] 1,958,707| 2,974, 148 6, 988 1,759 22, 234 
Elosichy aoe ene oe 1,454,412 925,264) 2,404,389 = 3S es 
Sawilsijemte eewieiasts cictervers' 112, 730 2,200 116,082 - = = 
HIGUS srrecrisiocr las soerre as 119, 665 251, 262 405, 244 - = ES 
Underwear......... goons 217,606 435,969 670,447 97,331 12,080 202, 683 
Miscellaneous clothing..... 2,327,273] 5,788,174) 8,776,619 355, 609 94,871 il 125 678 

Household utilities.......... 9,138,470| 8,863,514] 19,850,489 431,793 297,896] 2,263,461 
Becldinsreperec a tecvicis 664, 633 410,831] 1,096,745 = = ene 
@utleny2 scactas care amore 313,082 23 Oo 586,805 a ms 2 
Floor coverings........... 1,510, 766 837,366) 2,103,915 - 335 24 934 

WOOl CATPCES. 12.5 ora core 1,106,830 259, 147 1,559, 610 - ee Pie 

Other floor coverings.... 403, 936 78, 219 544,305 = 335 24,934 
Furniture...........- 040+: 104,719] 1,279,634] 1,555,131 41,468 92,686 287’ 612 
Glassware, chinaware and i 

MOULELY mene are ont ee 2,887, 760 819,164) 4,550,452 690 5,663 121.488 

Glassware ir ins ec rants 47,478 431, 266 552,859 - a ae 

Chinaware and pottery. 2,840, 282 387,898} 3,997,593 690 5,663 121, 488 
Household linen.......... 2,339,645 572,657| 3,118,244 = z: aa 
Household machinery..... 126,026 1,209,001 1,335,027 93,736 114,021 738, 254 
Kitchen equipment....... 71,525] 1,210,575] 1,339,740 12,702 46,754 113,115 
Sie Sal Na eee eam 72,553} 1,042,094 1,207,644 138, 882 3,517 227, 788 
Window curtains and fix- 

PUTER Mer erie cos aiel nceale a 311,346 167,327 538, 789 - = Z 
Miscellaneous household 

WME ELOG Es Seale, uesere-e «sic ti ar 736,415] 1,577,814) 2,422,997 144,315 34, 920 750,270 

Jewelry, personal orna- 
ments and timepieces..... 1,426, 231 2,153,934 6,790,465 23,901 8,174 80,021 

Jewelry and personal orna- 

AMCs etch eee ee ae 1,395,314 938,043] 4,660,654 < 28,901 8,174 80,021 
SEIMOPIECES 4< »'wiere cierto =< 30,917 1,215,891 2,129,811 = re = 

Personal utilities............ 841,960 1,585,959] 3,271,838 = = Ru 
Toilet articles. .5.dsi0 66. -- 269, 754 955,719 1,935,088 = = = 
Other personal utilities.... 572, 206 630, 240 1,336, 750 = = a 

Recreation equipment and 

BUDDIES sco aerereyerats a avioe ns 444,573] 5,332,505) 6,448,578 54,496] 2,487,656] 2,759,486 
Musical instruments and 

ACCESSOFICS.....6000ceces 111,407 2,309,174 2,640, 747 30,795 164,011 354,339 
Picture machines and ac- 

PORBOLLER adc cise <nssie ties 36,536] 1,795,472) 1,845,392 15,632) 2,245,754; 2,352,235 
Equipment for indoor 

COCR TRE AAS FRB DHOOOOnOS 24,653 67,111 98,095 - - = 
Miscellaneous articles for 


amusement.........+--- 271,977) 1,160,748) 1,864,344 8,069 27,891 52,912 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1922—con. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Classes. From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIP- $ $ $ $ $. $ 
MENT. 
Batteries tsetse tien 504 845, 898 846, 452 4,444 13, 697 39,194 
Dynamos and motors....... 257, 135 2,843,449 3,109,886 1,314 17,227 55,824 
Lighting equipment......... 40, 236 848, 381 1, 286, 143 - - - 
Transmission equipment.... 21,355 333, 707 358, 730 5,360 844, 956 1,186,878 
Other electric apparatus.... 270,454| 6,398,663 6,689, 940 146,973 67,810 391, 140 
PRODUCERS’ EQUIP- 
MENT. 
ADraSlvOsse perenne arse 106, 664 967,211 1,083,045 1, 289 474,810 485,069 
Containers, wrapping and 
packing materials....... 1,552,436] 4,588,425) 6,971,506 429,655 149,029} 1,597,772 
Bags and sacks........... 105,391 592,438 739, 723 16,840 16,096 97,834 
Barrels Me. cetera eee Lee 562 166,012 168, 670 3,896 28, 296 48,549 
Cordage (except binder 
EVANS )roteee went Steen 244,086 147,519 404, 650 11,185 13,420 79,164 
Wrapping paper..... 36 Cea 20,217 267,329 322,867 388, 504 16,540 1, 264, 654 
Miscellaneous containers, 
lOc hee ares 1,182,180) 8,415,127) 5,335,596 9, 280 74,677 107,571 
Farm equipment............ 219,495) 9,182,527) 10,090,192 404,791] 2,344,504 7,243,630 
Agricultural implements 

and machinery........ 68,832} 7,546,609} 7,718,169 371, 642 583,005} 5,345,308 
Dairying equipment.... 25,699 201,032 320,700 618 41,175 192, 432 
eH for farm pur- 

Bevis oete « ciek ele 8,848} 2,654,492! 2,663,340 - - - 
Planting and tillage im- 

Mlementsye- eee ete 4,806 793, 906 798,850 85,678 304,815) 2,284,981 
Harvesting equipment. . 7,219 424,042 433, 823 114,311 4,851 880,915 
Seed separation machin- : 

OLVie Me ene Sak Ree 439| 2,754,624) 2,764,756 - 131, 741 688, 609 


Other agricultural im- 

plements and machin- 

Bie ins MEN he 21,704} 396,108] 418,816 78,831 55,189] 512,902 
Parts of agricultural im- 

plements and machin- 


SLY ace sehen: AGS 124 822, 705 322,829 92, 204 45,234 785, 469 
Animals (except animals 
for 100d) ase. .se eee se 103,345 550,944 669, 367 1,210} 1,364,598] 1,391,120 
Animals for improve- 
ment of stock......... 90, 462 349, 424 452, 255 895 362,794 368, 786 
Opher animals... «se 12,883 201, 520 217,112 315 1,001,804} 1,022,334 
HENCInge pa bee eeecen LE oe 1,564 732,119 734,049 31, 287 282,041 385,818 
Harness and horse equip- 
EMOTE tat Melons coments 22,139 134, 447 156, 768 155 31,194 34,359- 
Plants, trees and shrubs. . 23,615 217,653 811,084 497 83, 666 87,025 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 
TMNONG Achaea seve etter - 755 755 - - - 
Industrial equipment........ 3,600,642] 25,194,425) 29,233,038 926, 488 957,364} 2,878,714 
Fisheries equipment....... 780,312 O20 CE 1,639, 129 - 65,405 65,405 


Industrial and trade ma- 
chinery(except mining, 
electrical and printing 
machinery, boilers and 


OULINES) i esac seer 1,868,203) 16,696,346] 18,831,312 571, 534 564, 120 1,796,819 
fflce or business ma- 
Ghinenyi oe ease k 1,624 1, 205, 270 1, 208, 633 164, 722 6,887 328,119 - 
Speed Seg machin- 
Se HR Ee © 64,545] 1,443,118} 1,519,045 9,792 45,574 100,443 
Pulp and paper-making 
machinery............ 360, 190 1, 756,634 2,180,341 - = e 
Textile and cordage ma- 
OhiNeryire.corlieeee eae 675, 923 1,853,129 2,636, 903 - - a 
Other Snauaten machin- 
OLY: Ree « totes eee 765,921] 10,438,195) 11,336,390 397,020 511, 659 1,368, 257 
Mining and metallurgical 
CquUIpmMeNntsc sac cece 67,022 1, 298 , 225 1,365,427) | - = = 
Printing equipment....... 106,539} 2,480,446} 2,545,776 8,558 28,672 41,681 
Photographic equipment.. 56, 286 313,895 386,675 141,497 260 153, 212 
Tools}nO.ps. case eaten 93, 270 1,059, 952 1,181,696 93, 584 112,811 336, 004 
Transmission equipment. . 158, 126 420,612 579,380 - 455 57,545 


(except electrical) 


EXTERNAL TRADE BY GROUPS AND PURPOSE. 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, fiscal year ended March 31, 1922 —con. 


Classes. 


v 


PRODUCERS’ EQUIP- 
MENT—concluded. 


Industrial equipment—con- 
cluded. 
Miscellaneous industrial 

Equipments. os.os. sss 
Light, heat and power equip- 
ment and supplies (ex- 
cept electrical and trans- 
POLUALION) ah. esc caw caters 
Boilers and engines Ge 
FOO MArUIS) eG ate te oc a Dice 


BUS] LOUM SS Se ercccdrate oie conve 
Opherituest. asec etec 
AVG TAMAS, ett Veer tice 
Other light, heat and 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


power equipment....... 
Lubricating oils and greases. 


PRODUCERS’ MA- 
TERIALS. 


Building and _ construction 
ANALOTI AG cee tee ss a 
Asphalt and its products.. 
Bricks and ations sso. ot. 
Cement, lime and plaster. 
Glass for buildings........ 
. Structural iron............ 
Trom piping... sks cask. 
Nails. . 
Lumber and timber.. 
Paints and painters’ ‘mat- 
BRIgS ewe Are ses 
Paints and varnishes... . 
Painters’ materials...... 
Stone, marble and slate... 
Railway materials........ 
Miscellaneous construction 
HOVALCL sist ony cit ee toes. ok: 
Warm matertalss: iho... 6 eee 
1) gn Vale Se bn a 
WOU GELS 1 tere ee oe oe ee 
Seedsres cide edad ae 
Miscellaneous farm mat- 
Erigigners. iat Ppa cern 
Manufacturers’ materials... . 
For explosives and am- 
RYLALUSOM erase een eee 
For textiles, cordage and 
clothing. . 
libres for ‘spinning ‘or 
cordage manufacture.. 
Yarn for: weaving or knit- 
ting.. 
Piece goods for clothing. 
Thread for sewing.. 
Buttons ‘and materials 


Corset materials........ 
Eat materials. ..n <) shen 
Other textile, clothing 
and cordage materials 
For dyeing and tanning. . . 
For fur and leather goods. 
ULE set ot eer I op aa 


Other materials: ....2..: 


62378—35 


From From To To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
470,884 2242172 2,703, 643 111,315 185,641 428,048 
255,114] 92,377,349] 94,212,594] 2,911,451) 9,679,111] 16,583,583 
164, 678 1,300,026 1,465, 607 121,980 67,099 272,745 
82,217} 89,471,213} 91,027,939 2,720,872 7,485,698] 13,729,306 
31,975| 78,224,950} 78,258,725 2,720,872 7,095,769] 13,182,440 
= 9,384,623] 10,906,918 5,337 160,850 
242 1,861, 640 1,862,296 - 384, 592 386,016 
5,036 677,054 683, 917 4 2,122,739 2,472,890 
53, 183 929,056 1,035,131 68,595 os 040) 108, 642 
18,330 1,955,511 1,974,585 73 70,090 93, 225 
1,660,992] 17,696,647} 21,500,188} 7,105,970} 47,965,847| 62,630,042 
185 539,501 586, 837 = = = 
327,529} 1,402,639} 1,746,284 1, 204 85,853 135, 906 
Deak 96,359 98,791 - 283,097 868, 445 
466, 231 273, 636 2,103,647 = = 3 
3,116 2,138,738 2,142,017 = 17,892 152,770 
83, 482 1,292,289 1,406,097 354, 639 16,939 1,232,039 
407 188,701 190,158 19,808 56,222 . 229,404 
2,103 5,194, 582 5,218,512 5,842,960} 44,708,120] 55,047,157 
440, 894 1,926,621 2,838,466 162,903 89,908 423,604 
173,854 436,102 627,367 93 , 002 26,722 271,165 
267,040 1,490,519 2,211,099 69,901 63, 186 152,439 
52,674 766, 002 919,485 50 27,946 51,740 
2,648 3,146,049 3,149, 137 = 1,195,599 1,760,995 
279,397 731,530 1,100,707 724,406 1,484, 271 2,727,982 
363,198] 12,279,704} 13,438,221 756, 996 5,383,365 8,151,368 
53,502 1,972,083 2,225,085 7,809 1,636,417 2,220,268 
2,424 812,098 814,934 301,124 1,751,433 3,270,286 
265,019 2,073,326 2,932,629 253,885 1,888 , 494 2,229,686 
42,253 7,422,197 7,465,573 194,178 107,021 431,128 
46,230,266] 148,369,286] 229,298,307] 21,239,290} 146,789,891] 187,365,310 
= 379,815 385,334 = = = 
38,392,742] 46,466,761] 104,455, 154 272,308 553,856 1,155,650 
4,588,245) 21,372,194) 27,739,481 102,039 301,684 413,329 
4,650,048 2,788,479 7,837,647 ‘= = = 
24,906,260} 14,242,567) 51,566,542 133,181 112,082 349,709 
859,435 540,801 1,461,553 = = = 
39,479 433,129 614,553 20 1,204 4,886 
25,074 274,156 299, 230 = = = 
184, 000 1,728,850 2,534,217 = ae = 
3,140,201 5,086,585} 12,401,931 36 , 068 138,886 387, 726 
254,394 2,916, 297 4,112,125 28,868 43,828 75, 663 
690,433] 14,384,906] 18,454,885 6,012,521] 17,308,545 23, 638,390 
100,466 6,778,389 TU l2eOoU 4,266,688] 10,474,946 14,836,350 
75,302 3,404,338 5,897,312 47, 686 3,946, 201 4,036,840 
505, 232 3,615,452 4,188,038 1,698, 147 2,887,398 4,765,200 
9,433 586, 727 597 , 204 at — — 
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16.—Summary of the Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a Classification 
According to Purpose, Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1922—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
Classes. From From one To 
United United Total. United United Total. 
Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 
PRODUCERS’ MATER- $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TALS—concluded. 
Manufacturers’ materials— 
concluded, 
For smelters and metal 
refineries.............++. 349,583] 3,600,496] 4,205,469] 1,313,754] 10,159,022] 11,604,431 
Forfoundries.;....2.40.. 159,501 1,019,677 1,227,977 596,974| 1,637,066] 6,098,713 
For machinery, imple- 
ments, tools and cutlery 2,682 1,088,219 1,101,806 22,347 205, 233 239,555 
For electrical goods....... 8,765 630, 242 717,800 = = = 
For furniture and wood 
WALES. be yeraechatieian stress 26,309 2,207 , 067 2,262,960 859,731 146,439 1,550,766 
Cabinet woods.......... 7,558 1,304, 122 1,320,395 2,003 25,616 66,340 
Other materials......... 18, 756 902, 945 942 565 857,728 120,823 1,484,426 
For musical instruments. . 65,854 210,668 329,464 = = = 
For paper-making......... 64,335] 1,595,793] 1,669,335) 6,609,779] 27,282,200) 36,736,579 
For paper goods, printing 
and bookbinding........ 131,680 1,622,446 1,765,893 227,036} 59,891,809; 64,837,391 
For rubber-working indus- 
thes. \. eres ts Bae ee 147,524} 2,846,467} 4,036,977 - 62,623 62, 623. 
For vehicles (not including 
complete parts)......... 622,731 2,347,035 2,969, 766 = = = 
HOT AV CSSO] Sa. eae eee 507,518 451,188 981,754 25 5,022 10, 258. 
Other materials for chemi- 
cal-using industries...... 576,063| 4,864,417} 5,858,023 172,958] 1,501,929] 2,633,723 
Other materials for metal- 
working industries. ..... 3,170,587| 21,888,656} 25,417,287| 3,766,438} 3,973,031] 10,293,629: 
Other materials for wood- ‘ : 
using industries......... - _ 450,077 479 , 280 706,668} 12,246,598] 13,557,959 
Other manufacturers’ ma- 
tonialss. 25 ae avis eee 1,059,565] 39,399,059} 48,867,018 649,883] 11,772,590} 14,869,880: 
TRANSPORTATION. 
Vehicles tt .k anger, cea yee _ 566,787| 27,009,583] 27,647,712 3,022,100, 725,746! 16,188,199 
. Automobiles and parts.... 452,770] 23,862,239] 24,370,844) 2,219,040 182,481] 9,184,257 
Other motor, vehicles, not 
forsrailWays) oc. sc6ocen 17,307 256,388 273,695 3,210 1,730 7,200 
Bicycles and tricyecles..... 45,542 68, 039 118,581 49 900 9,704 
Railway rolling stock..... 31,996] 1,147,332] 1,179,328 - 304,112) 3,985,146 
Locomotives............ 6,620 222,005 228,625 - 3,487} 1,207,411 
Motorcars)... one 3,845 61,875 65,720]\ - 300,625] 2,777,735 
Other cars and parts.... 21,531 863 , 452 884, 983} 
Other vehicles. 5.3.5...) .. 2,918 518,324 521,283 980 163,773 190, 240: 
alpen blves ses earns 16,254 1,157,261 1,188,981 1,098 ,428 72, 400l. | 2 Olin bog 
VEsSEIS 355 siete ie soem 65,899 388, 000 467,911 4,888 96, 253 3,242,206 
Ships and boats........... 12,596 358,748] ° 384,819 4,888 96 , 253 3, 242 , 206: 
Equipment for ships....... 53,303 29,252 83,092 = Teal = 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES. 
Alkaloids and their salts.... 124,777 99,095 266,751 = = = 
Biological medicines........ 23,629 285 , 184 371,136 = = = 
LD INVES GANG evonans Abb onnee 8,721 160,684 200,196 9,302 147,346 168, 904 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- 2 
tical preparations.......... 657,332] 1,405,280} 2,520,095 214,169 19,242 502,664 
Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinalsuses se cetacean 83,784 100,010 235,443 105 77,950 79 , 942 
Medical. surgical and dental 
equipment and materials..|: 161,207 1,848, 950 2,238,072 = = = 
ARMS, EXPLOSIVES 
AND WAR STORES. 
ATTIR ch ee es ae 99, 824 220,968 325,014 1,101 1,569 11,405: 
Military equipment......... 61,724 159 92,173 = = = 
Ammunition and explosives. 69,729 458, 259 550,315 2,223 201,102 264,859 
GOODS FOR EXHI- 
BITION. 
Animalee sar ee ys cia tee 2,925} 1,562,939) 1,565,864 a x 


Otherncoods ae edce eee 187,210 1,128,914 1,328,048 - = = 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY PROVINCES 
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17.—Value of Total Exports and Imports entered for Consumption, and the Duty 
collected thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 


and 1923. 
1922. 1923. 
Ports. Imports for Imports for an 
Total Duty Total = Duty 
Exports. oe P- | Collected. | Exports. er raat Collected. 
P. E. Island. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PALES ERODES erected tie cere clsteys. crs 282,526| 1,001,069 342,165 416, 248 954,549 230,043 
Nova Scotia. 
IE EAINE Qian 28 Sa ie ee ae 24,893,710} 13,476,769 2,199,804] 29,584,386} 16,956,623 3,725,929 
PSATOAC. eRe = en Ae ey 4,377,258 1,356,609 164,517 6,630,902 1,697,905 109, 288 
MUSE NOLES aN. nicer cs) !oeke 10,581,837 4,066, 164 400,502} 10,530,099 6,224, 087 438,446 
pe Galea. Seeker aan as 39,852,805] 18,899,542| 2,764,823] 46,745,387] 23,878,615] 4,273,658 
New Brunswick. 
WEGAte aa TF CBF a. ctivtie a acer ofa 12,307,451 84,905 14,242] 138,185,277 63,934 8,850 
Su Ua A pe ee Be 49,749,273} 21,369,385 5,602,565| 55,127,568} 20,687,800 6,500,288 
Oper vanes eect cscs ish 4,799,628 5,753,670 1,782,246 8, 203,334 6,822,934 1,109,231 
Ota sche teaie's sicieoctors 66,856,352] 27,207,960) 6,399,053] 76,516,179] 27,574,668] 7,618,369 
Quebec 
FANDOR CORI ih oro. reis isis sors cok 8,393,241 157,564 22,977} 9,390,389 164, 625 28,749 
Atheletanc; tee 2 nite ice 12,642,742 2,156, 687 116,556] . 18,338,834 1,777,562 190,416 
eeberd eins nieces oni: oe 7,870,132 1,703,873 95,272 9,905,026 1,765,702 106,892 
Coaticook .-| 31,886,542 290,978 11,865) 36,112,729 338 , 095 21,927 
Mont redline... cic c cece 159,039,309] 167,812,273] 30,378,080] 173,758,813] 173,938,311] 32,307,801 
@uehec. blersk cece Sracsn ce 12,984,029] 16,629,548 2,267,085} 15,382,000} 14,332,753 1,793,571 
BineArT mando. ale wie oe 3,597,515 274,507 15,477 4,793,705 171,640 15,380 
Die Fbyacinthoewves cs eos vc od oe - 2,428,333 210,003 - 3,750,020 262,769 
Seasons. eee eens acwske 31,301,241 6,937,458 476,597] 46,103,919 6,917,273 428, 280 
Sherbrooke sarees soe cc eo 636, 840 5,570,378 497 , 834 1,102,412 5,319,639 467,027 
Phrce WRIVers esa cas olcalt 48,515) 4,679,402 659 , 938 887,104] 5,157,371 410,417 
Wher moOuts. eee-caice slecie'sse se 17315622 5,720,157 387 , 270 3,199,487 8, 845,431 438,491 
Vi TY Eero a ne eee 270,131,728] 214,361,158] 35,138,954) 318,974,418) 222,478,422| 36,471,720 
Ontario. / 
BMANLLOL Uns tae Me atcstetols so" - 4,403,112 463,218 - 4,830,290 490,485 
Brideeburg... cw cetes o> : 34,427,629 4,186, 267 660,679} 41,916,782 5,222,382 773,180 
Girat hans. es othe 17,991 5,054, 235 1,488 , 266 Sry | 5,041,518 1,053,634 
(WObONEE Ts wate b een esn gen 1,197,605 2,118,912 283 ,592 1,489,160 2,152,255 288,583 
@ornyalln Seer tena snags 9,171,454 2,075,460 118,857 8,164,274 2,794,542 128,728 
Fort | MEN CES Becletels ei -fa ecto 9,714, 220 1,338,157 269,095] 12,547,756 1,316,741 230,951 
ROT pV VALLTAINS eject aclents 64,718,311} 12,748,012 783,999] 96,848,878 9,354,345 811,264 
CES ss en oa AP eee ae - 4,360,004 327,073 - 5,431,561 314,274 
eelp lt 2 cane cat ae onto = 3,227,281 297,716 = 3,992,882 350,839 
Eiansilion® che eee cineca ete 481,757) 26,972,604 3,513,420 673,586] 32,479,169 3,666,542 
iRatchenercdqoasestineaces soles - 6,471,961 714,665 - 7,853, 094 735,307 
on donee nate: scott erie - 9,423,634] 1,292,780 =| 10,453,714) 1,390,633 
Niscara Malls) pin saceece eee 45,996,100 6,161,394 950,777| 61,255,202 5,897,753 780,767 
INOLGHEDAY sede. socslocce ee es = 3,143,677 445,414 ~ 3,388 , 986 464,617 
NOSE Wey Be tee oes aint SPs Soe bits ot ; = 7,790,506 2,077,217 - 13,335,992 3,589,298 
OTe Geta ee ee ei ’ - 10,111,158 1,426,482 - 10,550, 131 1,453,742 
Barry Sound: co. sees e 25,993 2,150,916 288 ,020 34,176 1,329,079 173,197 
Peterborough ts - 4,038,059 473,976 - 4,427,663 547,542 
Port Artuure & dtsce: ot eos 49 880,392 6,525,564 447,267] 65,719,438 3,983,883 337,297 
PPesCOb bodes ay saci vals cioata/s< 7,479,281 1,981,491 368,141 9,360,605 2,817,961 240,369 
Riis CAL DADINGS is.0 carcass tue 1,989 4,021,360 551,858 80,778 4,612,959 516,734 
Se oCMNOMASN. noses etobae cs 980 2,497,070 348,107 14,500 2,490,048 319,898 
DS RUIAS.), aaa ee tireiate eal oS 22,495,405} 12,973,903 619,009] 28,585,923) 13,281 ,262 704,891 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 10,738,728 5,565,106 561,990] 11,862,891 4,697,952 442,738 
Sein i070 ME eat Ne A cn - 2,269,296 260,738 = 2,413 , 292 280,798 
ROP ONGOW chico eiarecisey wo as. ners 513,125] 162,017,454] 26,615,286 515,155] 173,509,098] 28,842,404 
WSL ANG Hoon vovadonae chen: 708 , 736 7,252,616 325,580 167,004] 10,342,628 605, 753 
WAIDUROES 20035 2702 oak Seas 29,547,461] 26,490,447] 5,696,498] 37.178,681] 34,023,989} 7,479,387 
EMET DONS. 35 cere ola a ote ae 994,707] 20,464,672 2,215,942 2,402,890] 24,990,940 3,129,521 
otal: 05, Meas rac 288, 132,064| 367,834,328] 53,885,662) 378,821,430) 407,016,109) 60,143,373 


62373—35} 
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7.—Value of Total Exports and Imports entered for Consumption, and the Duty 
collected thereon at certain Ports, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 


and 1928—concluded. 


1922, 1923. 
Ports. ; } ; : 
Total ports kOr Duty Total mports 10r Duty 
Exports. Come ~ | Collected. | Exports. Cone ~ | Collected. 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba. 

IBVanGOn sc eee ee eee 75,103 1,278,625 177, 154 21,670 1,058,620 117,531 
Emerson Re eiie o eee 7,960,774 545,536 32,665} 12,502,679 533,050 32,340 
Wiirnipe ms Sree tern kf) coe 53,311] 33,819,932 6,301,829 31,316] 36,415,244 6,758,816 
OCHSEPOULS Beene ee rete oer 310, 181 954, 737 203 , 732 366,732 871,428 209, 806 
Polall eae 8,399,369| 36,598,830) 6,715,380) 12,922,397) 38,878,342; 7,718,493 

Saskatchewan. : 
North Portal sei cree c. Gen 7,458,404 284,411 37,119) 12,351,524 409,082 33,492 
Reprint ae a nee ae 48,156 5,777,877 950,744 240,715 6,156,887 717,981 
Saskatoons.iy 2 cree eeee oe = 2,438,984 352, 282 = 2,528,943 364, 183 
Othen ports = teers 17 ees 250,075 1,695,883 253,623 344,928 1,620,824 245,714 
Total. cate e ee n 7,756,635) 10,197,155 1,593,768) 12,937,167) 10,715,736 1,361,370 

Alberta. 
Galoany- ss. ieee eh ycn ce - 4,993,575 983,861 = 4,675,301 945 , 634 
Mamontons 4c; eee eee = 4,574,112 931,388 = 3,986,966 822,629 
giLeth bridge cre. cateesn ie te 601,915 2,097,136 343,170 637,097 1,417,754 162,774 
Other ports. ta.fh<+ essere nee = 259,352 37,708 = 315,665 42,754 
Potales. 2.2 = aes 601,915} 11,924,175) 2,296,127 637,097; 16,395,686) 1,973,791 
British Columbia. 
Mpbotstondit se oe hee ee 2,703,457 285,969 40, 862 1,948,578 242 837 35,954 
@ranbrogle se Noe aa tee 1,868,544 246,909 44,262 1,863 , 995 402,063 122,238 
Fernie SOR ee Sigh fen thee. 3,663,278 525,091 176,367 2,636,976 961,410 439,414 
NanAINOs. Matec tee eee 5,656, 154 438,386 59,995 6,975,683 621,795 84, 665 
New Westminster........... 4,451,716 1,272,455 191,581 5,743, 648 1,339,165 185,456 
Prince Rupentiy. 0. k aso 7,042,112 1,372,881 196,415 9,898,703 1,390,818 257 ,934 
MANCOU VEL... Peano ee emcee 42.777, 949} 48,235,845 9,992,730] 62,230,665} 46,965,214) 11,267,930 
WAGTOLIA sy, see es ee 2,692,271 5,764, 649 1,378,420 4,245,665 6,680, 000 1,797, 662 
OGHERSPOLUS Seas wee occ pe LOLOL 1009 1,295,982 218, 692 1,119,674 1,653,780 323,348 
Total...............] 71,402,490] 59,438,167) 12,299,324) 96,663,587] 60,257,082) 14,514,601 
Yukon District. 
ALT Ports?.. Lave howe eee 511, 125 300,600 40,300 661, 927 385, 834 85,938 
Prepaid postal parcels oy 
received through P.O 

Department 2-325 we. = 41,348 11,839 - 44 201 12,014 
Grand Total....... 753,927, 009| 747,804,332) 121,487,394) 945,295,837) 802,579, 244| 133,803,370 


Nore.—The values given in this table of imports and exports at the leading ports of entry indicate 
that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards or passed outwards at the ports in question, 
but do not imply that the imports were for consumption at these ports or that the exports originated there. 
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18.—_Imports cf Canada by values entered for consumption from British Empire and 
Foreign Countries under the General, Preferential, and Treaty Rate Tariffs in 


the two fiscal years 1921-1922. 


1921. 1922. 
Countries. 
; Preferen- Treaty Preferen- Treaty 
General. tial. rates. General. tial. rates. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
Wnited Kingdom... ......... 33,856,392] 134,281,317 1,998,197} 24,556,468} 69,111,080 1,471,426 
Africa—British East........ : 57 11,208 = 1,042 6,024 x 
British South....... 2,983 7,508 368 10,187 15,349 = 
British West........ = = = = 218 ~ 
PRUSUE AGIA west aecs der ee tac yc: 333,015 = 3,199 207, 446 - 2,425 
British East Indies— 
Brivish enclave nan owas. 732,184 5,290,958 15 95, 580 4,784,531 _ 
Covlonees Meee Reis 55,076 2,129,254 = 42,881 1,865, 244 - 
Straits Settlements....... 13,094 6838 , 016 46,426 220,110 - 
MD CNOE Meee a eee ecco 3,254 671 = 373 - = 
Bribishe Guiana: ace tee oe 592,910 8,086, 061 - 36,774 6,113, 425 = 
British West Indies— 
BAT DAdOS: eae ewe eee eens 87,971 2,985,733 - 28,464 1,488 ,738 12 
Netra Gee ee eet ee oe siecis 388 , 017 3,858,616 24 102,828 1,972,145 46 
Dab enWG CYC wee Bey eacieroe trae tie 147,470 44,450 - 101,806 1,279,244 - 
Qiuheren nae arene as 29,065 360, 050 = 17,388 884, 506 6 
ELT UT epi 8 ce eA ea oes ee 880 1,509,506 = 312 1,965, 843 - 
One INONO Nec aioe 1,958,368 = 52,598 1,261,699) - 2,531 
Newfoundland.............. 74,240 cB = Somos - = 
New Zealand............... 388 , 265 1,676,729 = 223,000 800,448 - 
Other British Countries..... 45,846 16,055 24 58,675 8,522 505 
Totals, British Empire} 38,709,037) 160,941,132) 2,054,425) 26,845,243) 90,515,327) 1,476,951 
Fereign Countries. 
Austria and Hungary........ 94,927 - - 24,720 = = 
Belgium...... Re eee 2,745, 858 - 601,821] _ 1,995,616 = 418,468 
TATICC eet tt) ae een at caer 13, 168,820 = 2)(30,020 7,601,916 - 4445 246 
Germanys. tere. ee oo nae 533,080 - - 889,039 = = 
ERIN CaS a ee ees 1,164,079 = 68 , 963 842 ,465 - 90,489 
VApan eee eae 4,564,441 -—| 6,270,662) 2,487,595 -~| 5,072,067 
Netherlands..............-- 3,091,057 = 110,207] 2,201,309 be 125,494 
INORWaYACi doors settee st 127,059 - 339,016 59,771 = 267, 65S. 
‘SSO ei ce eae Oe re Ber pee 1,779,015 - 483,668} 1,421,649 - 305, 364 
SACO (2) aa week Nasty eee ieee 350, 634 = 36,362 103,921 ~ 23,564 
ShiphiAsin Binks Anois clae Crusoe 3,609, 665 - 9,925,538] 2,010,249 ~ 6, 224, 086 
Honited Statesh «ccs. te. 544,010,980 = — | 312,093,534 = = 
J AUEXS FOES one et ao eNO 208, 924 - ~ 209,143 5 
Other Foreign Countries....} 49,732,905 = 108,610) 27,762,947 - 106,913 
Totals, Foreign Coun- 
Ties 5h ee cs 625,181, 444 — | 20,675,368) 359,703,874 —| 17,079,349 
Total Dutiable Imports 
entered for Consumption] 663,890,481 160,941,132) 22,729,793/ 386,549,117) 90,515,327] 18,556,300 
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19.—Aggregate Trade of Canada by see bah for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1923.1 


Imports Exports of 
Countries. for Canadian | Total Trade. 
Consumption.| Produce. 


British Empire— aS $ $ 
United: Kine domtins.. sas ons sntcnse ttice eileen seemayie 141,287,671) 379,067,445) 520,355,116 
AGEN s i, sce os cee Cee ae ee eons oe Oo emote aenatees 11,861 17,876 29,737 
Africa— 

iBritisn bast nec oacnsctesostace de ctaetticcle ceteris aoe ian 4,900 185, 642 190,542 
Bribish: Soubm jasctccrm te sec evete.e spabiere a toveraeile Meters antec ate 185,107 5,583,390 5,768,497 
British West— 
Gambia - 1, 289 1, 289 
Gold Coast 188,601 52,347 240, 948 
Nigeria aes - 22,924 22,924 
Sierra Leone AA 942 6,390 7,332 
Other British West Africa 30,271 31,880 62,151 
BB OVI ai ts ceesa dete ee ec otsss teres en tera iors oak he oe yas heey 94, 799 1,078, 149 1,172,948 
British Hast Indies— 
Weritish ‘Inia ci. « eis ote exh ac chetne oin.sced ctorst terete ots, Ae 8,140, 221 2,027,317 10, 167,538 
Coy TO sce ert epithe a lace SR aee SP TOGO nie eee tates re 2,981, 239 246, 752 8,227,991 
Hirata pestlonvents.. ce ericson canes sacle sete ites 1,252,107 574, 273 1,826,380 
Other British Mast Indiessaiacssaraseens sheen eine sae 9,094 15,816 24,910 
Bra tis Grutanay oie oes ic nee as oc Cee ere ec eee ea rae tes 5,669,471 2,082, 684 7, 752, 155 
British Honduras: (oc haen.eacetes oie que ere mieten eee 67,213 254, 623 321,836 
British West Indies— 
Bax pa dost deci acetate ne a aio tarwie sya Sis ate tore Belae eeeta oe 4,117,016 1,272,173 5,389,189 
J CIM AIOR: pn cevate sath cates Wiel e rater altvelee © Gadi wielolaseieinievatare eran ior tes 4,233,195 2,805,012 7,038 , 207 
Trinidad and! Tobsavot ee 14.) oie de bec drsinctar ae hear Qe s02 3,439,091 5,550,393 
Other Britishswest Andes an... <2-ce he toteeicte ce elects cere 1.962, 783 2,016, 792 3,979,575 
B17 0) PIE EO SSD SORT T OSE OE Ci ATOR 8 AA SAAC 16,095 756, 934 773,029 ° 
(Cul serine nan ondnes (np Tobe noGoie adoUsoeenUuende odode - 46,853 46,853 
VERTU eae Phd MONEE Peed 1) Tae tM A Haig» i ee eat el 1,878,869 1,943,808| 3,822,677 
Melita ce, auc sets otewiets aetelneeite o2 Gate oe oi hiatal ashore taisetaieie/ sts 1,285 270,676 271,911 
Ne wiound lend: ch scm: cas tareis,<tatsisteissovasieloteie ait tas orase siete PieTS eerste 1,400,896 8,523, 264 9,924,160 
Oceania— 
Australia....... : 1,457,921 18, 783, 766 20, 241,687 
EBA llisve Mae eres ft: 492, 235 214, 471 706, 706 
New Zealand..... i 1,962,541 8, 286, 262 10, 248, 803 
Other Oceania. incase. saoan elicstche ne oun eeeeedees at - 17,993 17,993 
Total British Empire: «00.5. cc. rossoviecwenclteteate 179,557,585| 439,625,892) 619,183,477 

Foreign Countries— 

PANS SSID ope ce erstarete erarete rss roteke sls akaletavars niche) ete soil oTates ol ¥=fevsietevoveserele 930 = 930 
IRENE ped doe Gaidenonadost ao suneEdead coms Sono uoOuSpoOddUnE 3,075, 934 4,445,041 7,520,975 
WATS 84 Ga aban Goa Hondo Oa apo DU Ono: GA SAUIGOOA a CGenoddg 167,820 ,478 175, 298 
Polenta, Me Paani ih ees oa ee vee d Wee ra. 4,995,093| 12,527,524) 17,522,617 

Belgian Congo. . oo... cee cece teense cceceericacecncsics- - 1,005 1,005 
1510) tha PRBS An on ERob LOD Ob suSdc ce no On Aen on OnDaOReCOnD - 12,329 12,329 
Brazil ache a een pincer ten enaet atasinstic sive ses neice 1,391, 136 1,929,067 3,320, 203 
ISP eegnoaQnaGenGn occu dds dndeot cope consoSnaUeeecnOsan - 213 213 
Chile...... Br ae Riedie AGRO OO UERC CODE eOnencn ote 230,066 313,850 543,916 
(Gitte Bones BAADe Dobos ure. cro 60 OCD ODO OCUN UL OOUOUT OOOO o 1,460, 696 5,125,967 6,586, 663 
Colom Dis eras sce r cee rae tetetere sole ele Wlelelelera slave» oieiehieverelaferaie 364,852 151,044 515,896 
Ont a AERLCa ereersteretetane = ctenatereleverataiolavavere iefeteters eisioinie aes (oreetaletay sysveta 44,104 89, 288 133, 392 
CO) a eee een SR Rte ch SIP COCC NOG OO TORIC I OIOTS 11, 209, 920 5,069, 166 16, 279,086 
@zecho-Slovekiswueie cate calm eeteiee ote eraser selenite i eleicre 694, 447 79,018 773,465 
Pentax hk Fe ee Sactaare terete eleteoretep assets sterabereyatereisic-aig 113,133 2,498, 342 2,611,475 

Greenland, ‘Iceland sete siciise.saicras sitet neta’ icles s sie e-e/sisiee.e's 2,275 10,618 12,893 
ROTA COR ies Arse eee ara ee See T TeG Slate tare acta ctenranatets - 33,639 33,639 
Esthonia... 2,132 433,614 435, 746 


1Unrevised figures. 
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19.—Agegregate Trade of Canada by Countries, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
19231—concluded. 2 
Imports Exports of 
Countries. for Canadian Total Trade. 


Consumption.}| Produce. 


Foreign Countries—concluded. 3 $ $ $ 


11,161 1,675,025 1,686, 187 
12, 250,376 14,118,577 26,368, 953 


137,110 95,529 239, 639 
: - 910 910 
BROT RKO) COANE Mts rere c Breitie tieie, o% cialis citevalemtei teers wciots » aiclere ae - 6,597 6,597 
IRENC HNVESEIINGIES'. 6 <2e,siarale sca sernssie viele sicisislees ejan.s 4.2. e8%e - 118, 124 118, 124 
Steelerre and, Miquelon ioc. s clewenrccleitiete «tiene ere vee 21,050 599, 270 620,320 
PERO RETIN AT Yep ietel civics ere nei tes Foc lame Nemes © ale veins Ope dicisle elmo 2,567,017 . 9,950,877 12,517,894 
(CSICALT IES tb OR Ree aga RA REREAD ROCCRACHBCE CE CORE INE 467,765 6,595, 589 7.063.354 
RGREAG ETD Te hie aio wine oats ee lessons share lereTe Sole akerainien a ate alee eae 184, 257 86,808 271,065 
IEW ARG a ae 2h on een nO ae CREO OR DEAS ACO CeR nO GAC ACOnE - 234,551 214, 267 448 818 
FBO CUUTAS Peet eco os oro. c eoieleiole clap leiaterentahttete roc eenate hata: aa , 904 143,904 
MEANS Ty tar Gam eacN tert sPere iste eesere cists hg tec ceedalottetsionetoreipa sails clarereis 18, 273 , 297 19,570 
TRAD Reet bin SS DOE ORO OG Ga OEnE GARE ORDO E CAE oer AeTore 1,598,477 12; m7 332 13,671,809 
Jo} D0 ban cid Boo OHS DE GOCn aCe obo cdd TusDOCnS Bucs rOnaneerod 2,274 1,954 4,228 
PERU omc 6 oh bon RODS C BOM tab OO DRCE ALE UOdO COC OR Oe Teor ee 7,211,015 14, 510, 133 21,721,148 
OTOH Me Maia taraaloc ete Cae na ees Seeds sisilobine teeece ess 50 16,791 16,841 
ERISA LUA MEP Weaver stats: sletafelets at ocsvtale/<rs{a\sterekarsiorslel tie slalele’eta/a ©) 2 4,380 137, 286 141, 666 
NESCONSET ciate rere Chit chica) ale hornet laleoeat arene Steers 8,810 174,867 183,677 
LALO dh Hae GEOR R OCCU ROOGE SBE Oe CORCE TE COCO OTOn AAC ra - 400 400 
ELC AIE Ree Sere eieeiaie tM cerusta cae Mioadte seein ate sted nase 5,878 2,484 8,357 
eT ee No NG eae East clad alevael voabtors sieeiee ee es 3,850, 721 3,291,096 7,141,817 
i, OYTO BOBS omd RO ODIE Soo ee Dan Bonu Cn COne aanonaneaaare 1,804 32,212 34,016 
Peper lands emir tcre canals ol traicilate otis isaoteloictslate yarsiele ware. c'eslones 4,958,091 10,540,085 15,498,176 
My pHG be Asta G1OS aa, ae Se ae clea «ecto aleloel <vasdlelioalntene eters aye 1,734, 990 654, 859 2; 389.849 
ND lat GnUlA Ans Gran tat ectces, hac oh mols Seis ores a aiclewisieies aie 493 137,342 137,835 - 
TB ita) FLAG ine 60 SS PRG ei Res Sn Oto onma TOO cen eoee 1,552 60,898 62,450 
INIGIE SI ae nae 7 SRM DRO aC OOean sou Dn Sosochon HO crcrd 14,041 31,043 45.084 
INE Need 5 bo pol DURE DEOR Oncol Gbuatoce Hons o0b Cr numbed 560,042 2,216,756 2,776,798 
TESS CATES Oe ha a ae RO eR ee A tel NERY TO een 7,945 224,501 232,446 
IS aE Nah os don GhInGad bo Soc OpocouraAndaD autn dAbodsueaucend - 27 27 
FOES ee CR Tepes ce viele rh dresses ain eycietone eta agri ioisietnle, Soekeceie af 46,300 250 46,550 
ere ee an te aera Ler rate a Rave. sus ieedoralo/ateteeterocaks Neinis soon a ete 4,711,644 415,917 5,127,561 
Bea laniclernt HRD aNaig sadcu sets cen acwheesere cteteetrs emmarerare eines 14,980 1,039,834 1,054,814 
ETE Ooms opmoee: Moone GosobadbdocdooneT Ncw 124,028 . 384,848 508,876 
Azores and Madeira...... a 66, 148 SunOLO 103, 663 
Portuctese Airica......----0+seeess5s oe 18,830 383 , 562 402,392 
Rumania eh Ae siioae ash eee vcrdheks ctatasioreere M3 27,526 16,161 43,687 
EUS STL ete Nate ae oo ae as oe ole Sloe eo aouisye el atclaoar sion 850 1,256,640 1, 257, 490 
Se ACLOM Re erica totes cane Wie cterers civic ejait oPeiniate clelomlvecaisis sieciamee'e 150,410 47,554 197,964 
Siro! Maint) abeqee patapdnodananae ogpaponoccopondonnn OonE 5,956, 643 168, 222 6,124,865 
Siam... 2.26. e eee cece tee e eet cence cena tence eneees 1,312 60, 234 61,546 
DEIN weed Soccer bond Shee on aamueDe nes dues dkosorcporevdo mcs 1,696, 292 977,061 2,673, 353 
Maraty STAN es ghee eo hee gS aD ee eee aerate 6,526 65,017 71,543 
SiNai Por nee ion Ben did Sey Onan ae aen mobic an Manoa Ei aOennEs . 485,522 2,574,262] _ 3,059,784 
Sor ton Sr lean Moa oetarse oa a ee cike No ei ae eoate elo ale cle Deniers 7,735,538 519,196 8, 254, 734 
Ee I can ete cee eek ene nt eae hl 31,075 66,779 97,854 
Fite ey, shake ce bo beee nO ROE eR DEE oOo docoaonuobn suMoonee 178, 286 1,446, 184 1,624,470 
ere Paes mectereite aioles cer asatatePatste als falc ora ataranslavalarela¥e 151 150 
NintLOC LATCH EOD Sccino aise tale vcle chic. tisla aielere Woleiecels a eee, 540,917,432 369,080,218} 909,997,650 
INGGUSS, «kl hee BREE Sota dope AOEAAGaOE eas er pereere 197,834 332, 756 530,590 
Piarerican ware int Lsl ans sy rsspeletsinei ete cre tsiee sieicieeiseo: 2 ates 106 2,773 2,879 
TGA Ge EL ee pte cars ais oe oie ak a aiolavstondele asinine tele weds aes 143,524 51,549 195,073 
PMilippine PelanGswe. ete canes oe lero ateterstotteaiaaateteayee 128, 183 346, 156 474,339 
PSUR AC Osa e eee tae as c5 retote sroletetainns alnve sini tterctor 758 1,078,982 1,079,740 
rr RECS Ake) POM A ON aire en teers ees 1s cee 310, 160 286, 616 596,776 
ETOTIS Lae RITE eratere ree a ela aera bo le eivintinle e Bieiel Rafer orep sh terre 352,895 747,071 1,099,966 
Total Foreign Countries......................50085 622,907,458] 491,825,551) 1,114,733,009 
Total Imports and Exports.....................-. 802,465,043) 931,451,443) 1,733,916, 486 
Continents— 
1 EYE) ola ee celeb nce SIO DIEGO SD DE O00 CUO AnD BORO UOCFUALIS rg 3 180,043,241 460,679,808 640,723,049 
POEL Hy TIOLUCHe cere croie ete sia aresbisialcveieia o)svalslacs mieie stele vite otetofatr's 576,770,583 399,803,473 976,574,056 
EGHRC HP ATHOLICH Va ark Kia aiatoints)s arciaceeiele: recrecetioresioe, alee eiseuste. > 16, 114,596 10,780,038 26,894, 634 
J NSTENE ne Aa Been a ARO nic CRTC OE OC GT OC OCI Ir ROO 24,758,829 25, 260,855 50,019, 684 
MNO CATINA HE er iraiicerric stale Oe ciate ree acs aetaieie csedatekepolel wis) Sincaie.« si siexerespi=i> 4,184,404 27,706, 794 31,891,198 
RTE ee eR ota Sn GOS SE actin Cae Hoacoc a Deceaanite. 593,390 7,220,475 7,813,865 


iUnrevised figures. 
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.—Values of Exports of Home Produce from Canada to the British Empire and to 
Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years 1919-1923. 


Countries. 


British Empire—total.................. 


United iinedomess eterna: 
Australia. kes a. den cena beeen ect 


ASTICIS HCE AIAG ee eee charerslers acd dotaicteetais sates 
Beypt and Sudalecs.. cs tacleemonte Se 
SETAICS SOLELEMIONUS. vc cictas Sener seine see 
Hast Indies. all/ouner..:. see ss cence 
IBritish=West Undiessjects c's 042 seis clays Ben 
IAI SIAN GS aes etek ole oe areata 
Gibraltar iat.ccke ek ose Seoreeea cies se 
LORS Kong Meacdels ciisle-o erelpietels weacnatc ea 
INewiound laaditn deen cc .siciae Sonera esa dosioes 
ATO ESI eee eres icc steed atebeniets + oehus 


ATTEN bine | eee eee ase s teettnes core 
Austria and Hungary 
Bele tums eee ce tle ieee: an eee 
Braz) Sec ee ool sale sere ars dee cers 


Menmar ke. tee eee le heen eta eats eters 
Daten Wast ndiesec. tance clacton 
LB Cn Gave amid csnoea bass oSbaneosen 


GTEECE: iM ee ee a seen ene 


PHILP INES... eae ceases on Pee steele eas 
IPOTCUS Al, see utes. oc eeepacg ite eae 
Rumania 
IRS CrIc Boeeue oso boca. Wn hocoDnar ae. 


Spay AR ee OR EER. Carp titaam tatiek 


AMA hie Specie qa Jun an sane icmp SCuBuae 


Wma raeyie eee cee trh siete teeds ctsteley crore 
Venezuela \. setecueeeensacceent die ae 
West Indies+-Cubas «cs. 2 hasecmey cess 
American Virgin Islands?............. 
‘BortoliRicoes ten eee eee 
Santo Domingo. 4.s-ss eae ere one ae 
Other Westiindies:=i5--he .iee aene 
WM Word ey ees oe eh ACA aCaD 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923.3 
$ $ $ $ ¢ 
605, 159,789| 561,788,003] 403,452,219] 345,835,410] 439,625,892 
540,750,977| 489,152, 637| 312,844,871] 299,361,675] 379,067,445 
14019,629| 11,415,623] 18,112,861] 10,678,600] 18,783,766 
6,227,892| 6,987,008] 11,873,000) 4,128,531] 8,286,262 
1,179,025] 1,249,020] 1,523,992 989,113] 1,078,149 
12/242'408] 9,825,526] 15,556,593] 4,203,371; 5,883,862 
2°646,169| 3,109,381] 3,594,118] 2,298,105} 27082" 684 

51,808 29,350 38, 783 150,964 254,623 
2,905,426] 4,818,053] 4,196,350] 1,637,145] 2,027,317 
924,932 227,652 914,718 494.575 756,934 
844/244 1,742'554| 1,843,744 608,294 574,273 
82° 071 201, 652 348° 804 95,736 262,568 
10,200,582} 10,869,276] 13,030,225} 9,970,481| 9,533,068 
117,962 124/005 170,879 124, 390 214) 471 
607,637| 4,380,054 509,814] — 195.757 46,853 
995,116] 1,343,867} 2,000,825] 1,411,699] 1,943/808 
11,325,235] 16,175,443] 16,676,728] 9,317,639| 8,523,264 
38, 676 136, 902 215,914 169,335 306,545 
611,284,017] 677,704,095] 785,711, 482| 394,405,270| 491,825,551 
300, 112 432,744 482,312 293, 184 332, 756 
4,603,130] 6,126,457] 8,171,980] | 3,233,423| 4,445,041 
2 33168 129,536 : “ 
950,318] 28,463,855} 40,252487| 12,359,300] 12,527,524 
4,088,534] 2,703,488] 2°835,191] 2/002,449| 1,929/067 
175, 699 181,351 473, 936 335,517 398,597 
2,321,329 890,960 864,309 290,678 313,850 
2'856,933] 6,665,805| 4,906,570] 1,900,627| 5,125,967 
42,039} 2,938,026 523,485} 2,243'181| 2.498.342 
996.575} 1,492,775] 2,426,087 951,569 654,859 
96,103,142} 61,108,693] 27,428'308] 8,208,228] 14, 118/577 
72,815 362,637] 1,312,859 535,696 95,529 

= 610,528] 8,215,237] 4,509.547| 9,950,877 

16,902} 29,588,984] 20/834'577| 5,247,035] 6,595,589 
709, 246 163,970 132,798 60,560 51,549 
198,985} 5,653,218} 20,208,418] ~9,582/924| 10,540,085 
13,181,514] 16,959,557; 57,758.343| 15,335,818} 12°073,332 
12,245,439] 7,732,514] 6,414,920| 14'831/520| 14,510,133 
568,943 410,825] 1,086,197| 1,197,597] 3,291,096 
1,149,123] 4,798,299} 5,119,365] 3,913,372| 2°216,756 
283,022 273,967 614,472 71,683 415.917 
68,551 292'547 511,741 170,821 346,156 
367,446 197,385] 1,476,894 87,664 384,848 

— | 12,953/605| 3.801.584 15,383 16, 161 
6,164,658] 1,492,041 246,719] 2,617,739] 1,256,640 
523.488 748,573 590, 055 429, 190 599,270 
231,095|- 1,096,053] 5,110,725 816,977 977,061 
19,220} 4,449,105} 5,528,361] 1,220,196] 2,574,262 
7,665| 1,484,416] 1,410,777 345, 626 519,196 
621,023] 21336,717| 2,791,538 6411429] 1,446,184 
454,873,170] 464,028,183] 542,322'967| 292,588’ 643! 369,080,218 
332/952 689,538 816,503 151,291 286,616 
40,441 404,007 278541 512,499 747,071 
5,035,975} 6,329,783] 6,573,768 3,974,4321 5,069,166 
324 2/256 1,131 2) 975 2,773 
1,071,805] 1,489,667] 1,315,716} 1,301,979] 1,078,982 
39, 663 169, 186 247) 436 64,497 168, 229 
162,946 513,503 185,097 111,515 179,022 
859,795} 1,435,709) 2,310,442/ 2,249'413] 5,008,260 


1Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
3Unrevised figures. 


2Formerly Danish West Indies. 
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21.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise entered for Consumption from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries in the five fiscal years 1919-1923. 


Countries. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. 1923.8 
$ Vs $ $ $ 

British Empire—total.................. 123,671,540) 174,351,659] 266,002,688) 149,109, 253) 179,557,585, 
Winited Ine COM. an... <2 dae eancens ons 73,035,118] 126,362,631) 213,973,562) 117,135,343] 141,287,671 
PAUSE CAI aNers Meer toty, (ol eee scars 4,963,446 1,371,775 791,980 1,079,324 1,457,921 
ING WAZiGa AIR SH hiciaic cistece'e)s alscheiouse et oe bcs 7, 855,436 3,494, 600 4,219,965 1,783,500} ~ 1,962,541 
iSXordcays (0 CaaS Ae oe ene ee ear enlais 39, 056 55, 604 76,959 99, 886 94,799 
ISOCISHEAUTIOH Misia cs Me eae can decks 1,308,016 919,078 262,782 154,050 409,821 
Bridichs Guan caern ce ce foe eton sea 6, 747,072 7,412,931 9,085,108 6, 166, 664 5,669,471 
Brbish-Honduraseres s-. «dees aes os 298,906 302,043 134,739 79,756 67,213 
BSPLUIS MMC Last aN Ase ae ae eence nts ; 8,395, 290 7,785, 254 6,766,751 5, 279, 857 8,140,221 
DsPAlts SetLlOMeNts isn. os. doce. asec a8 5,081, 663 5,269,180 5,185,611 1,454,742 1, 252,107 
Peiiast-lndiesallGothertn . i200 us. ce noun 1,746,481 3,181,978 2,355, 042 2,202,789 2,990, 333 
British West Indies scscrss staves scr 8,437,825} 12,114,790} 14,833,746 8,118,773) 12,424,296 
TEND SIOZ 8 Sr tO llr neers ae est de 525, 804 714, 306 1,510,599 1,966, 180 492,235 
LONG EKO era: pene hain: ce Ate, cut 2,121,909 3, 208, 836 3,516,766 2,109,737 1, 878, 869 
Newioundlandes 1 of.0ts. deen ote es 3,098, 834 2,146,414 2, 886, 203 1,392,026 1,400, 896 
LBA OU OU Eh aso ane ae eR renee 16,073 10,271 391,326 68, 563 16,095 
PAG GHoRMeaL romans crs he eae ae, 611 1,968! 11,555 23,063 13,096 
Foreign Countries—total...............| 796,040,165) 890,176,464) 974,156,194) 598,695,079) 622,907,458 
PAL Peaes cle ira Sr eres. ov wae er ack 6 Bee 52,787 415,585 309, 463 276, 807 197, 834 
ENTREES CETTE ESD, 5 5 re one RUM Ler 1,139, 267 3,402, 554 2,552, 831 2,355, 100 3,075,934 
Avstriavand brumgarys © «1.5. dees - 49,723 96, 164 34, 6374 167, 8204 
PSN IME RE a ge eh en et 6, 270 911,407 4,693,368 3, 845,718 4,995,093 
LESS E2i Negros an ee ea | Ne ee te 1o6h3o2 1,973,768 2,151,066 1,495, 245 1,391,136 
393,477 343, 200 376,301 519,142 392, 812 
1,059, 557 240 97,579 20,471 230,066 
1,954, 466 1, 205, 229 1, 897,346 1,413,527 1, 460, 696 
41, 252 105,310 119,994 119,315 113,133 
Datchibast| Indies so aes eee ces 3,334, 746 3,709, 400 993, 764 833,101 1,734,990 
IO CHnG Wan aye eek oe ae he 117,732 87,943 = = 493 
LER TEC iy et ele ge Oa Peale Fe ee 3,632,900! 10,630,865) 19,138,062} 138,482,005] 12,250,376 
Genome Lipa tae cc schs on ee ae ats - - 2,240 11,573 137,110 
GREETIAA TI es eee ty eiiaiorsy ota ode hee tet e cates 75 44,255 1,547,685 2,041,016 2,567,017 
GEE CCG RED SPE Ne We os Ihr iene Pers 33 729, 830 817, 157. 1,033,981 467,765 
Lea AIEO RTS frets ae taken crntbctcea ae hate 3,467, 856 403, 687 225,755 114,900 143, 524 
JE IGINER NG La iets Coseies 0 bey ERG eeee Rte ee 495,409 2, 266, 169 4, 237,791 4,002,147 4,958,091 
HIRD ayndetocat Ro snis Caen ore Cen ee ree 555,112 999,040 1,745,330 1,387,370 1,598,477 
ADAIR Tete en ei arte karan ka oce 135,608, 122| 13,687, 287) 20,060,821 8,194,681 7,211,015 
INGXYCONAPS At oot ete eine tae mate tote 584, 047 2,648,915 2,185,399 38,798, 202 3,850,721 
DAKO DAE Tela Se On Sci roo Et Se AOE oe ) 25,785 461, 848 616,978 426,928 560, 042 
1 Eye 1 Wek gn act Bes SOI 2,580, 813 5,072,408 4,171,912 6,983,403 4,711,644 
Philippines 169, 896 47,014 229,907 189, 264 128,183 
PORGUM AL ae tee ern ett ec eet cme 111, 689 312,912 517, 222 222,506 124,028 
Russia.:.... UNA fare Bole allo here eRe ase 83, 888 14,496 17,390 1,683 850 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................ 7,092 40,297 56, 257 19,026 21,050 
STEFF cays. is Nt it PR pl a tee 697, 643 1,528, 298 2,317,179 1,779,408 1,696, 292 
Swed enw ere rey sca se hci teres 178, 855 360, 353 555, 927 245,295 485, 522 
DSWZerlanG ieee ene ee one 1,780, 812 7,758,051} 14,143,448 8,671,608 7, 180,038 
PLT Uae ON Rp Aca bs ROT mrt rons - 233,478 683, 656 852,507 178, 286 
WMILeG: Statesser were naniia.s. neon odes ..| 750,203,024) 801,097,318] 856,176, 820} 515,958,196] 540,917,432 
LUI EN a certo eNOS. dele ae ieee ase 328, 687 322,086 455,105 47, 847 310, 160 
VW GHGTATES RRS ae ee Be ce on 149, 155 299, 240 451,357 294,305 352, 895 
West Indies—Cuba..................05- 3,040,953} 17,585,528! 30,743,239] 13,042,568} 11,209,920 
American Virgin Islands?............. ~ - 296 = 106 
POrto Ricarec ato bee Soe ate ae 2,488 1,910 552 105 758 
Santo Wonmingoss.eee uh onl enn r: 4,728,732) 10,675,287 7,578, 794 4,065,910 5,956, 643 
@pher West, Indies’)... osedessects oe ~ - 5,176 1,505 1,552 
PAC OUHET Siete ener nena: Later ae 341, 213 801,533 886, 863 914,077 1,572,454 


l 


1 Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


3 Unrevised figures. 


4 Austria only. 


2 Formerly Danish West Indies. 
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22.—Value of Merchandise imported into and exported from Canada through the 
United States during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1921-1922. 


Merchandise imported Merchandise exported 
Countries whence imported and to which through United States. through United States. 
exported. 1921: 1922. 1921. 1922. 

i $ $ $ $ 
Unitedetcing dome teas Se natn oie ae ace 4,215,939 3,070,315 68, 721,906 102, 148, 220 
Australia 2. calabro tens tee canines 69, 817 58, 793 3, 231,020 3,255, 880 
BritishvAinica sect chee eh eee ene 29,920 19,921 1,588,713 678,357 
Bribishelndi ak iar oes ooh ee eee ae 1,282,176 1,176,945 1,595,421 1,147,426 
British East Indies (Ceylon).................: 1, 021, 464 987, 202 74,676 82,787 
Bribish.Gulansy oes 5s bos Steer ee eee 1,442,071 220,083 86,441 82.040 
British Elonduragey acc. ee oe ede tee = 28,569 32,315 2,633 
British estunGles yao. see eee eee 2,590, 659 565, 344 1,681,099 1,015,990 
eyo tana Sudan sence: sete coniaer ene . 500 | - 9,514 62,357 209, 730 
Gib rallitare Sea MONae aac ye rence oe eee: = - 178,582 43,566 
Pong. Mong et eetinccts cee an hie aioe ae 116,737 1,384 80,151 59,709 
New Cal ane ica On een ca Ae ee 530,038 33, 228 850, 555 570,702 
Sbraits Setwlements sce. ssicmeeae, sect eee 484, 542 232,396 753,714 134, 684 
Other British Possessions: ..-. 02-02 sees een 35,516 7,709 105, 737 207,135 

Total, British Empire.............. 11,819,374 6, 411, 403 79,042, 687 109, 638, 859 
Argentina sent vote tap Uae tet cet aces 735, 856 721,073 2,116,194 1,766,708 
Beloit... wor kpies eet eee an Coe one 41,318 121,015 18,527, 235 4,070, 205 
183 gc: VAl A emery airy oak RS ith, Se ae We yeh ae 542, 695 641,946 1,176,461 1,045,321 
Central American States..........0....ee+0-0 58,708 44,387 470.388 305, 851 
O/C ee Ann Oa tas Ceerdy fies tone a Genoa a AP aN = = 805, 506 277, 885 
Ching ae vreiet teckel ore eee epee 186, 216 81,985 327,430 174,069 
OUD se Was Pee nee AA REE ne 754, 940 457, 869 2,154, 660. 1,697,469 
Denmianke. 5.22 hee tee es eee 12,787 47,983 414,719 1,952,566 
DitchwWastindvesssen. sae cee 174, 291 41,214 2,031,581 900,174 
Dutch Guianaseees ben creer cee ee ~ - 39,481 29,128 
Rireneh: Weshilndres tac. he ee net tee men aoe: - - 67, 664 44,969 
lige hi Cc eee ah Mery ene Me Ae eM ee tape 628, 294 541,961 10,973, 633 2,160,078 

- - 120,915 117,046 

60, 746 83,976 5,062,975 1,974,721 

194,722 155,574 1,696, 895 2,981,044 

127,053 42,050 93, 068 68,350 

219,637 307,369 15, 841, 607 3,664,725 

536,532 175, 853 18,082,516 6,770,418 

1,515, 794 33,380 1, 604, 614 1,044, 146 

73,625 88, 865 1,011, 866 1,081,046 

8,476 3,268 880, 215 624,189 

= = 280, 557 132,365 

POL tee dak ia ea ok lorena Neo ee 793,348 204, 407 451, 263 51,617 
Pihglippineislandseas no eee core oes - - 9,778 646 
PortoiRico ee ome Ronee Seah eee 10, 163 - 415, 871 247, 057 
Rortical see cence eee Medak moposinesnins 101,030 65, 944 850, 933 2,864 
ARAM ETT). pete bei etvae soe eae ne eT eres = = 361,441 15,138 
TRUSSIA oho oe ne ac ae bina eee es eee - ~ 3,339 281,648 
Santo Wominco? SAU. e eae eee ae nel eraee eee 5,862,360 819,971 230,370 62,023 
SISTA aici: Me dere ooo aoe ets oe eet deren = = 67,997 43,157 
Spang nde ee ee eee eee eee 354, 241 366, 535 3,470, 441 731,565 
Sweeulem’s s,. ahve wievict cick drain cst e ee eek 24,744 12,401 2,077,011 796, 871 
Switzerlondteaycieuiccs s Mattvasth cucctteen aoe 855,511 157,377 1,365,778 129,378 
UM Vial \ armen. PR Gee ote nt Mees Oat ols 252,746 365, 838 2,596, 228 641,108 
U.S. of Colombia...... Betula dataarels'ae vats Or 87, 239 - 147,655 121,986 
OTe ay nN ns ve ee See nee ee 5,624 = 193,375 73,303 
IVODEZUCIS,. nace conte m se Gare oe ait ccac%s orem etree 395,070 47,324 278, 447 508, 341 
Othercountriessa.cscesacteie eee cen ont 68, 184 140, 489 607, 167 1,199,180 
Total, Foreign Countries........... 14,116, 204 5,686,078 96,937, 274 37,788,555 

Grand | Potala nce e sei aaeees 25,935,578 12,097,481 | 175,979,961 147, 427,414 


4.—Canadian-West Indian Trade. 


In the 18th century the West Indian islands, small though they were in area, 
were considered as of the highest value as colonies, largely because they were the 
chief source of the world’s supply of sugar in an age when beet sugar was unknown. 
The colonizing powers of Europe struggled long and bitterly for them, and in 1763 it 
was seriously proposed in England to retain the island of Guadeloupe, which had 
been captured from the French during the Seven Years’ war, and hand back Canada 
to the French. 

In the period following the American Revolution, inter-imperial trade was 
confined to British vessels, and the seamen of Nova Scotia played a prominent part 
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in the West India trade, and have continued to do so down to our own time. 
There now exists a well-patronized passenger service from Halifax and St. John 
to the West Indies, and as far as British Guiana, while the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine maintains a freight service to West Indian ports. 

_ At the present time, the British West Indian colonies, together with Bermuda, 
British Guiana and British Honduras, have a combined area of some 110,000 square 
miles, and a total population of 2,160,000. Their products, mainly agricultural, 
are of a tropical character, not competing with our own. Both because of this fact 
and of our common allegiance, the West Indies and Canada have naturally been 
led into close commercial alliance. Thus the British preference, established in 1898, 
was applied to the products of Bermuda, the British West Indies and British Guiana. 
This continued until June 2, 1913, when a special trade agreement between Canada 
and certain West Indian colonies became effective, providing that Canada should 
obtain for a specified list of goods, a rate of four-fifths of the duty imposed on similar 
goods imported from any foreign country. Canada gave these West Indian colonies 
a corresponding preference on a list of specified articles, or the British preference, 
whichever was the lower. This agreement worked so well that a new agreement 
was made in 1920, under which Canada gave on nearly all goods a remission of 
50 p.c. of the duty, while the West Indian colonies gave in return remissions of duty 
as follows:—Barbadoes, British Guiana, British Honduras and Trinidad, 50 p.c.; 
Leeward islands and Windward islands, 334 p.c.; Bahamas and Jamaica, 25 p.c. 
This agreement came into force as regards most of the West Indies on Sept. 1, 1921, 
and as regards Jamaica on June 1, 1922. 

A historical table showing Canadian trade with the British and foreign West 
Indies is given as Table 23, and current trend tables of exports and imports are 
included as Tables 24 and 25. Especially notable is the great drop in our imports 
from Cuba following 1921; this was due in the main to the great decline in the price 
of sugar. 


23.-—Value of Imports and Exports from and to British and Foreign West Indies, 


1901-1923. 
Imports FROM EXPORTS (DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN) TO 
Fiscal Year. British Foreign British Foreign 
West West Total. West West Total. 
Indies. Indies. Indies. Indies. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,275,452 605,010 | 1 2,300,007 984,306 3,284,313 
1,749,675 562,721 | 2 2,459,235 | 1,339,408 3,798, 643 
2,403,077 579,594 | 2 2,701,147 | 1,471,843 4,172,990 
6,375,615 617,015 | 6 2,668,505 | 1,423,542 4,092,047 
7,517,880 667,869 | 8,185,749 | 3,420,399 | 1,460,801 4,881,200 
8,353,798 712,896 | 9,066,694 } 3,242,243 | 1,831,656 5,073,899 
5,730,934 567,719 | 6,298,653 | 2,425,946] 1,497,240 3,923,186 
8,995,059 633,798 | 9,628,857 | 3,473,186 | 2,096,502 5,569,638 
9,890,358 495,715 | 10,386,073 | 3,290,291 | 2,006,362 5,296, 653 
8,776,459 | 1,584,601 | 10,361,060 | 4,181,523 | 2,384,296 6,565,819 
10,268,470 | 2,171,520 | 12,439,990 | 5,213,399 | 2,501,599 7,714, 998 
11,081,905 | 2,791,781 | 13,873,686 | 5,170,424 | 2,925,246 8,095,670 
9,867,017 | 4,658,890 | 14,525,907 | 5,040,015 | 2,327,508 7,367,523 
7,689,357 | 7,372,800 | 15,062,157 | 5,557,072 | 2,554,591 8,111,663 
9,678,539 | 5,112,932 | 14,791,471 | 5,423,302 | 2,095,009 7,518,311 
12,400,145 | 5,991,612 | 17,391,757 | 5,798,773 | 2,319,286 8,118,059 


UL oS See earlier tape 22,510,156 | 4,509,658 | 27,019,814 | 7,422,772 | 4,085,227 | 11,507,999 
ROU Me tersisters s:sivis ess aisle eisieie = 17,704,165 | 7,905,117 | 25,609,282 | 9,746,998 | 5,129,505 | 14,876,503 
WED 6, oe ant Gar er nen Seat oe 15,522,859 | 7,980,671 | 23,503,530 | 14,238,189 | 6,503,851 20,742,040 
EO Oe Nee aod ek sslace asa'slsiclasisinc 19,885,368 | 28,525,140 | 48,410,508 | 15,395,237 | 9,456,875 | 24,852,112 
IDV Ae a ees cece sores ae 24,130,552 | 38,478,641 | 62,609,193 | 18,327,596 | 8,565,268 | 26,892,864 
NDZ iattats estas 6.0's1sis sale ='s\0]p\0) [6 14,460,079 | 17,150,633 | 31,610,712 | 13,630,850 | 5,668,806 | 19,299,656 
LES eee ie eer Sa 18,255,779 | 17,403,265 | 35,659,044 | 13,149,149 | 6,877,142 | 20,026,291 


1Nine months. ?Unrevised figures. 
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24.— Values of Exports (domestic and foreign) to the British and Foreign West Indies, 
by Countries, during the fiscal years 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923.2 
Countrien. Exports, Exports, Exports, Exports, Exports, Exports, 
domestic. foreign. domestic. foreign. domestic. foreign. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bermidatie alee Peer 1,523,992 30,321 989,113 28,364 | 1,078,372 29,521 
British Guiana, sees. cota 3,594,118 13,275 | 2,298,105 26,349 | 2,082,684 25,386 
BrifishtH ondurase. 1.5.4, 38,783 = 150, 964 oat 254,623 1,045 
British West Indies— 
Bar DAGOSE aie sack fe oles 2,537,087 34,468 | 1,377,984 17,272 1,271,950 285133 
PAMOAICE . Pee oe Rec ike aeore 3,380,991 14,701 2,214, 164 32,268 | 2,805,012 17,323. 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 4,949,376 33,541 | 4,548,535 31,248 | 3,439,091 42,740: 
*4 Other B:W.indies: :.....- 2,162,771 21,873 1,829,798 85,374 | 2,016,792 56,477 
Total, British West 
India Colonies.......| 18,187,118 155,179 | 13,408,663 222,187 | 12,948,524 200, 625. 
Cuber, Scaich rat so Siete oat. 6,573,768 636 | 3,974,432 13,670 | 5,069,166 25,755. 
American Virgin Islands?.... Heo 972 2,275 12 2,773 5 
French West Indies......... 140,589 4,125 66,082 ayy 118,124 21 
Dutch West Indies.......... 44,508 - 45,433 49 60,898 22 
Ditch Guarana. ee 135,427 460 127,509 38 137,342 280: 
Prench Guiana. oc...) ccc. 1,474 - 841 - 910 =, 
1 ct ttt ae een Ln ae AM He 95,135 - 71,967 - 214,267 ~ 
Porto RICO see ees ches solo std6 3,750 1,301,979 1,078, 982 375 
Santo Domingo. .........4. 247,436 141 64,497 - 168,222 - 
Total, Foreign West : 
Indies apes ers cee 8,555,184 10,084 | 5,655,015 13,791 6,850, 684 26,458. 
Total Exports to the 
British and Foreign West 
Indies. 320%.5).3: re 26, 742, 302 165, 263 | 19,063,678 235,978 | 19,799,268 227, 083. 


1Unrevised figures. 


2Formerly Danish West Indies. 


25.—WValues of Imports entered for home consumption (dutiable and free) from the 
British and Foreign West Indies, by Countries, during the fiscal years 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 19232 
Comrersss: Imports, Imports, Imports, Imports, Imports, Imports, 
dutiable. free. dutiable. free. dutiable. free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bermudas secant: oweceee . 46,449 30,510 39,796 60,090 19,587 75,212 
British Guiana..............| 8,678,971 406,137 6,150,199 16,465 5,661,090 8,381 
British Honduras........... 5 134,734 171 79,585 404 66, 809 
British West Indies— 
IBATDAGOSirer ese enn he oe 3,073, 704 5,241,292 1,517,214 1,477,345 2,004,626 2,112,390 
VAMAAICAN ae on ae bo See 4,246,657 171,405 2,075,019 140,512 4,086,509 146 , 686. 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 191,920 436,976 | 1,381,050 297,608 | 1,832,920 278 ,382 
Other B.W. Indies........ 389,115 1,082,677 901,900 323,125 1,492,236 470,547 
Total, British West 
India Colonies...... 16,626,821 | 7,503,731 | 12,065,349 | 2,394,730 | 15,097,372 3,158,407 
Ou bate cis Seay ee ane ee 29,971,455 771,784 | 12,323,872 718,696 | 10,427,455 782,465 
DutcehiGuianas ses. ee ee - - - - 411 82 
Ea yt Se aoe ae eee 156 , 056 - 42,050 = 234,551 4 
(Portom ico ene ee ot ee 52 500 5 100 106 652 
Santo;Domingoy-74 sae 7,578,738 56 | 4,065,870 40] 5,955,814 829 
Total, Foreign West 
WU Yo hs pete a ae 37,706,301 772,340 | 16,431,797 718,836 | 16,618,337 784,028 
Total Imports from the 
British and Foreign West 
Tnndlies: Cie ee Oe ee 54,333,122 | 8,276,071 | 28,497,146 | 3,113,566 | 31,715,709 3,942, 435 


1Unrevised figures. 
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5.—Statistics of United Kingdom Import and United States 
Export Trade in Food Commodities. 


About five-sixths of the total value of Canadian trade is transacted with the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The former country is our greatest 
customer for our surplus animal and agricultural products, though in the British 
market Canadian food products meet on equal terms the competition of the world. 
In Table 26 are given statistics for the five calendar years 1917 to 1921 inclusive, of 
British imports of animal and agricultural food products by the countries whence 
they are imported. The figures given in the table make it possible for the enquirer 
to investigate the rise or decline of the Canadian exports of each of the commodities 
under consideration in comparison with those of other countries and with the total. 

In spite of its enormous domestic demand, the United States is still a large 
exporter of animal and agricultural food products, and in the markets of the world 
its products come into competition with our own. In Table 27 statistics of the 
United States exports of such commodities are furnished for the year ended June 30, 
1917, and for the four calendar years 1918 to 1921. 
26.—Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products 


imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during the 
five calendar years, 1917-1921. [From the British Annual Statement of Trade, 1921.] 


1 For food. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.8632.) 
Imports by Countries. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Live Cattle!— 
loniteda Statesman can ceases No. - - - = 34, 878 
8 “ = E —| 7,395,752 
(ENTE GED eos Noe ee an ee OR GO No. - - - = 31,792 
$ : = = -| 6,017,663 
SO ChercOuNnGhiCssssasc cats ieee No. = = = = 4 
IP OUa errs case roe No. - - 66, 674 
$ ie 2 2 13,413, 473 
Live Sheep!— _ 
imibedStahes seein Sascen 2 tear No. = - - - 8, 648 
§ x a : is 188, 457 
(CENTING Dijacet Gon tee ate 00 ree No. - - - = 2,056 
§ . E i e 45,751 
Lotale et se No. _ - = = 10,704 
$ 3 : a 234, 208 
Butter— 
TRUUSIS) eh rato) ccc ieee an Sy es eae cwt. - - 6,954 19,308 65, 211 
$ - - 426,359 1,365, 849 3,458,521 
BS OU Oller ar ah eecsarar sph cose erate ied ewt. - - ~ 4 808 
3 2 2 = 214 40,014 
HO CMIMAL KR ee teh ne ee cee COE 622,160 40,327 290, 291 817, 268 1,250,176 
; $ 34, 225, 320 3,753,617} 19,212,797| 57,245,846] 73,411,744 
Netherlandseies cynic cde sc satiate ewt 75, 880 9, 885 1,641 102,567 63,065 
$ 3,713,062 799, 676 101, 285 7,706, 279 3,621,992 
PANO. Pheer Pk: ccs, fc toe ewt 45,707 4,770 2 8,734 542 
$ 2,434,029 360,080 78 586, 136 30,095 
HO TMTOCOStAUES anon e saan oe ewt 10, 534 196,593 216,495 37, 261 1, 888 
$ 516,275} 11,856,490} 13,868,285 2,711,473 54,312 
PREP ONUIN AE eee ace. AA tras ewt 142,300 313,143 265,675 138, 862 401,354 
$ 6,851,517} 18,478,977) 16,275,170 9,921,157| 24,416,232 
JAE EWE TENE, core 6 eras asl A eae Wea cwt. 529, 809 540,072 417,371 227,542 964, 226 
$' 25,371,866] 32,716,756] 25,555,723] 15,974,230} 55,867,513 
Nowe ealand 2... cscs ta ste th cwt 310,925 372,572 318, 872 275, 406 709, 381 
$ 15,551,958] 22,382,608} 19,030,769} 18,630,963] 41,337,773 
CETGKG Deere ARE ee? Bee ER ewt 33,057 61,971 33,337 32,140 43,138 
F $ 1,669, 685 3,767,530 2,032,261 2,322,617 2,578, 633 
Other Countries. .....<t.. 08.4 cwt 36, 144 39,325 9,566 43,111 24,187 
$ 1,625,385 2,096, 990 622, 150 2,859, 809 1, 237,580 
PROG AI toi Secure tnatocene cwt. 1,806,516 1,578,558 1,560, 204 1, 702, 203 3,523,976 
5 = $ 91,959,107! 96,212,724] 96,624,877! 119,324,573! 206,054, 409 


Notre.—Throughout this table the cwt. is the long ewt. of 112 Ib., and for eggs the great hundred=120. 
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—Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products. 
‘imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during 
the five calendar years, 1917-192i—con. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. 


£1=$4.863.) 


Imports by Countries. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Cheese— 
iINetherlandsra se setitass eee ewt 244, 865 87, 896 79,217 112,196 128, 032 
$ 7,548,304] 3,024,614) 3,252,340] 3,524,411] 3,742,253 
IBMANCO Ns. Bees mee te tee as cwt 1,595 69 1,279 9,324 4,406. 
$ 52,638 4,915 45,455 373,303 156,473 
Switzerlanduscecmce se aeiae cor ewt 569 - 190 14,907 10,209 
$ 26,309 - 22,319 526,384 514, 056 
BEL As ayats aeerren rs ecsec alate ce ewt 371 = 180 951 7,226 
$ 22,543 - 17,174 93,547 301,334 
Wnitedestates assay ara soe cewt 267,138 472,328 16,169 73,344 49,063 
$ 9,225,954! 16,100,184 608,952] 2,525,692} 1,497,906 
New sZealandita.s acne tec ok ewt 609, 700 610,655] 1,239,553) 1,260,642] 1,302,490 
$ 19,469,903] 18,735,182] 41,148,635) 45,162,185} 42,472,612 
PAISUD ALIA: Moth putt eRe ce ence ewt 63,349 47,258 112,736 63,279 83,622 
$ 2,347,325] 1,389,555) 4,043,884] 2,505,958] 2,442,639 
Ganddar cans asionncse meee cwt 1,757,949 1,125,668 647,212 1,129,758 1,195,661 
$ 56,010,564] 37,451,000} 23,821,058] 42,897,379] 32,445,307 
@thericountries: sack ean ewt 530 13, 229 21,714 85, 859 36, 756 
$ 18,425 703,058 870,534! 2,809,678} 1,333,822 
Total cccts.stancose dace ewt 2,946,066) 2,357,103} 2,118,250) 2,750,260) 2,817,465 
$ 94,716,965) 77,408,508) 73,830,351) 100,418,537) 84,906,402 
Eggs— 
ata hea ere ae tae ine. che et. hunds. ~ - - - 432,491 
$ - - - - 1,894, 155 
Swedes seve citaad at meses tes gt. bunds. - - - 45,461 190,786 
= > - 401,592 821,586 
Denmark naccccse nee. o. gt. hunds. 1,654,900) 1,170,535} 1,638,067] 3,939,437) 4,735,275. 
$ 10,951,066] 12,614,560] 13,510,431} 34,224,139] 26,549,482 
Netherlands.................gt. hunds. 202,177 - 620 48,474 505, 493 
$ 1,050, 675 - 5, 743 358,906] 2,792,518 
Branco @ oe ey acne eee gt. hunds. - - 6,584 15,160 53,546 
F = - 34,383 120, 869 276,392 
@hinawaen ie. ccs eee gt. hunds. 320, 539 - 272,585 731,334 468, 233 
$ 1,242,279 - 1,682,344 4,013, 053 2,250,308 
ELEN DG Rec ays cet Moin irre gt. hunds. 1,602,671 729, 807 758, 728 556, 740 642,000 
$ 4,941,321] 3,480,494) 4,529,280! 2,858,923; 2,473,513: 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State....gt. hunds. - - - 648, 342 
$ - - = = 2,916, 749 
Canad antagecoen ea Moh eee et. hunds. 672,761 388,985] 1,476,962 807,281 684,480 
$ 4,007,130 3,245,405} 10,854,720 7,197,474 3, 835, 269 
United Statesya4 scescdeseee gt. hunds. 349, 339 337,345] 1,408, 606 331, 185 221, 889 
$ 1,964,639} 3,003,882] 10,731,448] 2,692,294) 1,232,619 
Other countries.............. et. hunds. 120,015 29,743 82,243 576, 253 1,974,969 
$ 508,272 147, 684 569,838] 4,366,684; 10,417,110 
Motalzcvas: scctveees et. hunds.| 4,922,402} 2,656,415] 5,644,395] 7,060,508) 10,557,504 
$ 24,660,382] 22,492,025) 41,918,187} 56,304,111] 55,459,696 
Bacon— - 
PO hing tetas oleate ewt 63, 037 75, 818 258, 271 28,265 14,535 
$ 1,844,389] 2,948,942] 11,037,327] 1,191,477 349,329 
IS WOCLOUl crea Lemar e ic aa eee ae ewt - - - 4,515 154,595 
$ ~ - - 184,734| 6,535,422 
Denmark GA ocsckieereneere, ewt 1231155 21,491 6, 644 704,075} 1,849,885 
$ 87, 803, 282 923,951 820,241] 35,606,334] 82,392,686 
Netherlands: ..ca..0400. ng EEC Ae ewt. 144,116 - - 4,152 258,741 
\ $ 4,302,216 - - 185,060] 11,796,532 
United Statessce. nc shee ee ewt 3,467,085} 8,645,318] 5,893,514) 3,362,264) 2,509,379 
$ 102,500, 147) 362,745,600] 253,625,769] 143,343,284] 79,165,420 
Canada. .ucqdasi. one annceca i ewt. 1,767,085} 1,719,736) 2,094,248] 1,493,008 844,024 
f $ 54,956,901] 72,797,298] 91,886,244] 63,893,182| 30,256,456 
Othercountriestsc.- sean ewt 3,096 11,099 28,521 15,351 46,429 
$ -118, 600 441,305) ~ 1,277,758 718,611) 1,341,424 
Total eee ears eee ewt 6,567,574] 10,473,562] 8,281,198) 5,611,630] 5,677,588 
$ 201, 524, 535 439, 857, 096 358, 147,339 245, 121, 682 211, 3837, 269 
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26.—Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products 
imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during 
the five calendar years, 1917-1921—con. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.862.) 
Imports by Countries. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Hams— 
Wiarieud: Stabes. 8 s).\s.5.0 fan oneal ee cwt. 1,126, 736 1,419, 008 1,718,363 283,591 1,020,718 
$ 84,120,127) 57,928,814] 74,286,630) 12,646,652] 36,365,996 
Cant aTs eat ae ewt. 50,070 110, 683 74,762 25,776 93,906 
; $ 1598)5.701 4,508, 232 3,179,997 1,153,760 3,194, 884 
Wchercountriesws 25.000. sekks ewt. 3,360 25, 202 20,029 14,984 12, 663 
$ 106, 767 968, 934 836, 565 662, 256 428, 242 
Ot Abe, ho Basi Bhat ewt. | 1,180,166} 1,554,943] 1,813,154 324,351| 1,127,287 
fet $ 35,821,625] 63,405,980} 78,303,192) 14,462,668] 39,989,122 
ard—— sesh 
Waivede Sta teszcceisiuc diercn coves cwt. 1,379,498] 2,586,187) 1,833,685) 1,149,600] 1,990,380 
$ 40,278,222} 96,396,364) 77,517,561] 50,512,890) 44,558,894 
Cana ar nee eee et Se cewt. 23,784 89,4938 79,292 125, 260 100,480 
5 $ 654, 878 8,355, 411 8,355, 046 5,354, 628 1, 852, 891 
FS TaZ terrae Ae oh mrt ttne.s orate cwt. 10,016 25, 288 38,416 1,840 53, 120 
‘i $ 334, 180 881, 869 1,456, 652 53, 144 1,544,325 
Gina see eRe eee bree OE cwt. 63,961 30, 946 158,354 143, 500 82, 200 
$ 1,661, 850 977, 343 5, 887, 085 5,368, 430 1,781,351 
Other’countriesiey. ....cten.ceeas cwt. 22,935 28,490 68, 583 26,300 49,740 
5 $ 590,331 898,186] 2,659,531 970,802) . 1,184,614 
Motaletcacn 32 ee i Bac ewt. 1,500,194; 2,760,404) 2,178,330) 1,446,500) 2,275,920 
ahs $ 43,519,461} 102,509,173) 90,875,875} 62,259,894) 50,922,075. 
eat— a aS lhe ae Ale Shae 
mined States inet osc a ethroed cewt. 54,208,300) 24,757,610} 31,769,300] 45,422,300) 36,065,002 
$ 242,417,300] 110,348,133] 150,386,881] 339,878,783] 153,412, 206 
AAV OTT S diya SiC SE REE See aI cwt. = = a 2,420,500} 1,299,600 
, $ - - - 17,531,485 6,101,014 
CU cite ech On RAE ie Wrens ee ewt. - - = 330,000 538, 400 
g $ = - - 2,535,742| 2,583,796 
PADU OW UTA Re eid os MPN foe & cwt. 6,700,600) 14,389,400} 6,819,100) 30,830,800} 4,186,460 
Pe. . $ 30,020,296} 64,501,816] 30,921,175) 186,708,148] 17,726,629 
IB EItisa lca hie st ekietse dine cwt. 2,744, 700 621,400 100 20,000 2,660, 200 
$ 12,361,499 2,882,132 180 170,333] 13,465,453 
Biota s Seek Sto 2 see, eee, ie ewt. ie - = = 617, 800 
: $ z Z = -| 2,643,379 
CUCM Te es A Acces TNS cwt. - - = = 323, 000 
$ S : = -| 1,340,095 
FA eb iallin aera em mS tes. trey hh. < cwt. 9,243,700 2,013,700} 14,952,700) 19,966,100) 20,108,715 
$ 43,414, 244 9,222,610 6,301,968] 90,695,044) 86,544,532 
(SEN ENG Da nee ee Oe a ewt 18,408,300} 15,968,700) 17,864,900} 10,189,400} 14,589,320 
; $ 82,488,735| 70,565,577! 85,212,048] 75,831,651] 59,453,988 
Other countries say. a<.0 ee genta. 2 ewt 129,406 196,800 36,900 149, 226 90,297 
$ 563,369 889,767 167,297 \ 848,451 345,105 
Do talee tent eee es te ewt 91,435,006] 57,947,610| 71,443,000) 109,328,326) 80,478, 794 
act $ 411, 265,443] 258, 410,035] 332,989,544| 714,199,637) 343,616, 197 
arley— 
PRUS RAIA Neti Msi coe ta tek ates ewt - - 7,200 230,000 486 , 292 
$ = = 37,858 1,454,681 2,107,272 
Shai Sac Sate eats: RRR iat oo, ewt - - 290,500 - 581,200 
J $ = = 1,638,169 - 1,477,866 
PO MILES Ea hea cee chevcatss accare oetose cwt 5, 643,900 4,070,300} 10,793,200 6,227,400 8,587,000 
$ 27,974,292) 21,354,461] 57,764,476) 36,765,166} 29,949,350 
CO) til PRN Maer, Rn Parse toad a cwt. 75,200 - 351,300 867,700 769,960: 
$ 357,685 - 1,904,935 5,435,444 2,471,474 
HAS ESTT UO haa ee peten  ee e ewt 397,000 - 221,500 419,000 57,600 
or ‘ $ 1,724,401 - 1,090,971 2,054,112 137,610: 
British India..... MNEs ene tee ewt 1,390,700 - 5,100 = en oa 
$ 6,149,622 - 24,625 = i 
MOAI Ch Biever, Pie AAs fer aedcrars panera cwt. 1,482,700 952,000 4, 830,200 2,691,200 3,119,200 
$ 6,818,463 5,036,786] 23,525,150} 14,067,990 9,101,046 
SUMAN IAL samen a tsiee Baty. & cwt. - - - 1,442,800 982,500 
$ ee = - 6,570,078 2,730,171 
MOLD CEO} tt Ras, SA mt se a7 oe cwt - - - 260,800 446,600 
$ - - - 1,349, 892 1,130,678 
WMther CountLies: <sicé sien dacne ocrey cwt 149,000 2,900 144,900 528,800 882,300 
$ 619, 098 15,344 818,880 2,665,702 2,137,521 
LAS oe eo eee a ewt 9,138,500| 5,025,200} 16,643,900} 12,667,700) 15,812,652 
$ 43,643,561: 26,406,591] 86,805,064] 70,363,065) 51,242,988 
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26.— Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Froducts 
imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during 
the five calendar years, 1917-1921—con. 


(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.863.) 
Imports by Countries. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Oats— 
mite ds Stabesaeene ven see eae ewt 8,114,700 6,009 , 400 2,956,421 194, 600 434, 800 
$ 36,200,948} 30,434,610) 14,516,099 941,792) 1,220,745 
OTC receyai has sate cade orton eT en cwt. 1,206, 800 39,200 528,000 27,900 484, 200 
$ 5,602,638 154,517 2,793,102 117,422 1,268,778 
ATCONUND CE ooo Meese eens cewt 924, 600 1,524,270 1,069,700 4,676,200 3,231,540 
$ 3,094,178 8,018,607 9,939,407} 20,995,131 7,856, 260 
CESTENG I ae 08 ARE a Ae ae PR a ewt. 2,219,500} 3,409,700 940 , 500 697,500} 3,591,800 
$ 10,760,433} 17,500,295 4,397,715 3,227,884 9,254,186 
Othericounbressisy-e aden eee ewt 156,100 - 216,800 533,200 614,496 
$ 589,500 = 1,076,935 2,247,281 1,827,088 
Total crs ete ee ee cwt. 12,621,700) 10,982,570 6,711, 421 6,101,606 8,356, 836 
$ 56,247,697) 56,108,029} 32,723,258] 27,412,576] 21,427,057 
Peas, whole— 
Canada. igen acca et Sette aoe ee Od 11,700 50,430 37,756 12,620 10,948 
$ 92,540 803,978 429,172 202,935 150,613 
Netherlandsst a. scents see ewt 950 240 6,445 41,306 337, 937 
$ 7,373 5,801 82,169 362,650 2,395,587 
JAPANS Hie seas ea. Aerae ee cwt. 507,850 687,544 541,140 191,380; - 296,160 
$ 6,177,976| 10,829,078 6,825,690 1,543,161 2,042,443 
IBritishindiass kee nr eee cwt. 448 070 893 , 380 12,960 100 = 
$ 2,643,681 7,338,846 170,528 1,587 - 
New. Zealand sone cee cee ewt 44,340 48,940 171,580 86,630 94,877 
$ 348 , 453 493,859 1,645,386 858, 621 692,736 
Wnited States: .crc.ce coma heen ewt 101,870 409 ,820 83,280 36,384 62,414 
; $ 1,249,482 5,880,350 1,253,639 751,618 518,193 
VAS EY ALIS age ee Ya Re eee ewt 47,560 41,526 81,350 38,180 103,976 
$ 521,634 506,868 772,472 315,228 564, 188 
CDIN AEE ee eee ee ene ewt 57,360 15,220 155,900 114,420 280,290 
$ Loot 86, 242 940,673 689,782 988,901 
Other countricss. as ee ee ewt 56,050 28,137 42,980 50,700 84,714 
$ 601,287 310,459 431,088 339,353 397,398 
DO xc. ea te ewt. 1,275,750) 2,175,237} 1,133,391 571,720) 1,271,318 
$ 11,957,577) 26,256,795} 12,550,817 5,064, 935 7,750, 059 
Corn— 
BY gt Al Eee cin un Migs by RSE se MR eae ewt 295,618 163,500 89,800 64,000 175,400 
$ 1,306,121 980,731 427,605 242,842 426,763 
UWmited' Statess <r. asnaee ade cwt. 10,670,300 7,920 277 871,700 1,632,000 6,733,600 
$ 40,683,255] 35,909,260 3,318,088 7,109,776] 16,861,316 
AP ENGINE ee pot shh aeel ty ace cwt 9,578,200 3,584,000} 13,914,800} 29,237,100} 15,827,600 
$ 38,696,438} 16,905,632) 54,251,804] 114,401,015} 38,431,458 
Clana Gain mena sat en tame ewt 1,635,700 129,200 188 , 600 343,500 5,789,200 
$ 6,156,572 563, 823 1,062,335 1,604,428) 13,251,890 
SeAtrica (British) statis eee ewt 2,679,000 2,442,600 1,400,700 430,700 4,253,583 
$ 11,760,042} 11,058,668 6,191,836 1,757,665} 10,201,448 
indraxCBritish eaedacn-eea soe eee ewt 500 198,400 - 2,400 51,900 
$ 1,884 872,647 - 12,167 122,557 
Other Br. Possessions............ ewt 19,100 48,700 44,500 26,360 122,800 
: $ 86 , 223 265 , 623 227,716 105, 680 304,761 
RUMANIA, week eee as Ses ewt - - - 1,691,100 3,173,700 
$ = - - 6, 253 , 462 8,726,780 
Other counbrieses wees ewt 130,500 2,500 350,800 412,900 629,500 
$ 520,918 12,483 1,301,176 1,719,637 1,443,546 
otal ewes eee ewt 23,008,918} 14,490,177) 16,860,900) 33,840,060) 36,757,283 
$ 99,211,453] 66,568,867] 66,780,560) 133,206,672] 89,770,519 
Flour, wheat— 
Wnited'Staves;e ese. tee ent ewt. 8,401,782} 17,963,100) 10,274,070 5,837,400 7,900,742 
> $i 49,384,125} 116,942,701} 72,629,247} 52,911,665} 45,790,082 
PAUIStLAL IA tee ce yee eeepc aes ewt 1,851,900 1,679,100 1,577,000 1,481, 200 1,380,700 
$ 11,941,666) 11,515,964) 11,144,136] 11,318,514 7,920,140 
(Canald tise ace erie ae ae eee ewt 3,955,500 5,564,700} — 5,566,100 2,318,601 5,866,019 
; $ 25,548,915) 37,336,410} 39,530,936] 21,478,717] 34,683,492 
@hinare Soe he aan el ee See ewt 116,500 929, 200 190,700 2,067 ,600 407,210 
$ 705,219 6,423,075 1,302,729] 15,856,296 3,044, 635 
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26.— Quantities and Values of Selected Animal and Agricultural Food Products 
imported into the United Kingdom, by Countries whence imported, during 
the five calendar years, 1917-1921—concluded. 

(Values converted at par of exchange. £1=$4.862.) 


Imports by Countries. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 


Flour, wheat—concluded. 


AUER CS earn aie sista cop cieke oasis nistals ola’ sa cwt. 356,400 136,900} . 31,200 1,100 2,000 
$ 2,198,944 920,627 214, 323 7,446 9,534 
RS DAT Hawtiyeresta¥e Ayove «ia: oiatwes raise visi ale <i cewt, = - = - 81,200 
be $ = = - = 491,407 
@ENETICOUNIES nce <cclels.aise's.cieretens ewt. 17,000 86,600 72,000 263,839 203,184 
: $ 106,040 517,015 394,283] 1,824,470 838 ,965 
PR OUAL ses ate fate le Sanlsere na cwt. | 14,339,782] 26,359,600] 17,711,070) 11,969,740] 15,841,055 
$ 89,884,909) 173,655,792) 125,215,654| 103,397,108] 92,778,255 
‘Oatmeal— 

NILES LALOR rs eae Seas bleed oe «foo ewt. 489,971 633 ,646 332,763 66,023 135,050 
$ 4,174,052 5,059,406 2,553, 769 514, 275 848,586 
CAN AGS drsce Wie cain a cee ois. o sb reieseiass cwt. 176,961 242,924 219,618 86,368 193,950 
$ 1,262,296 1,820,401 1,652,861 685,416 1,013,449 
@ENERCOUNETICE 2 oie ovis we ony vee ewt. 359 8,704 4,376 2,421 1,074 
$ 2,166 60,920 35,064 17,807 6, 892 
Total..... Fede aie wieishilsisve's cwt. 667,291 885,274 556, 757 154, 812 330,074 
$ 5,438,514] 6,940,727) 4,241,694; 1,217,498] 1,868,927 

Rolled Oats!— ; 
Wnited States... clase ssmensep ewt. 1,468,658] 1,826,569 653,383 258,947 205, 142 
$ 12,189,180} 15,052,562 5,653,612 2,435,314 1,495,317 
CANE ee cectateaiets osc cision genres cwt. 107,563 47,344 161,444 253,845 304,181 
$ 762,815 369,711 1,367: 937 2,693,062 2,468,763 
AMEHeNCOUNCLICS ss .t,5¢ acts «(aynsabiolers ewt. 2,728 5,479 1,067 10,380 8,550 
$ 26,548 42,427 8,088 80,928 45,216 
MOUALs tates aie cess vise ewt. 1,578,944) 1,879,392 815,894 528,172 517,873 


$ 12,978,543} 15,464,700) 7,029,637} 5,209,304) 4,009,296 


1Mncluding other oat products in 1920 and 1921. 


27.—Quantities andjValues of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and the 
calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. 


(From the U.S. Reports on Foreign Commerce and Navigation.) 


June 30. December 31. 


Exports by Countries. 
1917. | 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Live Cattle— 

oA a oa US ben eevee No. - - 9,067 20,300 2,013 
eae $ - -| 1,759,021} 5,734,656 263,075 
AD aoe ee ees seat No. 1,476 1,333 13,943 20,766 15, 182 

$ 88, 456 122, 623 627, 649 2,043,021 745,715 

SECO BSE AOPOUATI SC NO, - - ‘ 

France..... s 5 < Deenieie fey 1 16,90 
i INS COWD, peices sisie sels wales NO. = - - 4 
ees eo. $ - Fe ; 20,000 4,309, 949 

ESE p as assem nae NO. 842 18 0 0 
pprtonde: a $ 99,405 41,006 2, 150 8,336 5,304 
Ci th Fhe g GANG OD TAD OOUOLOBOOK NO. 6,382 7,314 11,192 4,624 7, 823 
$ 462,728 567,415 858, 621 575, 194 728,399 
Aloxiconcato anes oes ds Soe D No. 4,324 7, 885 23,923 27,758 138, 239 
$ 231, 893 256, 116 823, 250 1,478, 179 5, 139,263 

LS. csesceccececsecsins NO, 506 430 ; ‘ 
alae alae ta $ 32, 854 95,598 189,424 849,395 442,065 
Motale tact tect NO: 13,387 17, 280 69,859 85,302 196,533 


949,503! 1,082,758! 6,439,521) 10,752,525] 11,740,570 
62373—36 
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27.— Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and the 
calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


June 30. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. a 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 
Live Hogs— 
United! Kanedomii. ss. .c-ee vanes es NO. 1,909 - - 178 = 
$ 24,976 = a 6, 280 
AUCXICONG MSE A cules peer atetnet NO. 10,402 132 3,987 5, 2387 DOT 
$ 164, 337 4,06° 85, 392 135,009 409,528 
CUD OSE Gh. tikes death nares NO. 9, 288 9,583 19, 947 49,021 98,015 
$ 146, 925 276,475 521,035 1,494, 739 1,338,169 
Other coumtries ck) gases ete eee NO. 326 593 8il 814 835 
$ 11,614 53,192 77,484 87, 806 55, 844 
otal eos ois Sher. dn te NO 21, 926 10,308 24,745 59d, 250 123,067 
$ 347,852 333, 729 683,911) 1,723,784) 1,803,541 
Live Horses— 
RAN CE seperate hes aee hed ee mee Cate NO. 117, 842 = 862 266 Tee 
$ 26, 946, 646 = 287,516 136, 100 34, 000 
italy s\ittereeca te hiclecceh neem ee NO. 21,473 811 12 6 
$ 5, 274,570 174, 740 43,000 6, 000 3,000 
Unived *kinedorn'ss., sensu enue s NO. 100, 110 33,547 98 356 346 
$ 20,594,684] 7,134,298 100, 600 307, 600 181,525 
Canad deans ak. craton e eee NO. 28,546 13,032 9, 848 7,062 3,785 
$ 4, 763,909 1,992,305 1,358, 404 1, 250, 872 574, 962 
IME ORLCO Jad cyees ohsiorensatvietorerc atest Rane NO. 2,659 749 5,438 3,285 10,330 
$ 106, 950 42,475 271, 642 230, 483 583 825 
Guba: shinies daca ae lettanb other orice NO. 1,000 2,930 737 2,200 939 
$ 155,910 480, 652 133,575 437,687 148, 423 
@ther'countries.4.02 wees ages NO. 7,044 101 2,700 1,157 1,843 
$ 1, 682, 660 34,005 661, 659 547,658 537,103 
Motal ee.) eee ee hee NO. 278,674 51,170 19,691 14,338 17,321 
$ 59,525,329/ 9,858,329) 2,856,396] 2,716, 400 2,062,838 — 
Live Mules— 
IPANCG jes aaa stipe nukes te cee NO. 12,376 - - 339 
; $ | 2,683,428 - - 135, 600 = 
Unitedtismoedonieer ; eves e er NO. 51,303 12, 267 - = 1 
$ 10, 443, 687 2,474,050 - - 250 
Canadarcd Percale nar aes NO. 2,435 2,497 342 156 119 
$ 402, 829 463, 282 38,518 26,450 16, 085 
MGR COMI tact toh senate eerie NO. 2, 807 1, 244 3,696 5,214 6,919 
tS 262, 283 130, 278 503, 230 834, 159 399, 697 
Cuda weaker ate eee NO. 2,124 435 2,039 2.037 612 
$ 350,151 90,670 440,688 576, 284 129, 809 
ENE Blake es ee oeiee re eee NO. 32,797 - - = a, 
$ 6,941, 460 - = - = 
Othercountrieseeaace tases aie one NO. 32, 847 876 1,045 1,348 982 
$ 6,717,016 202,373 206,771 293, 850 169,619 — 
otal iy an ccd creme pce ses 136, 689 17,319 74122 9,089 8,633 
$ 27,800,854] 3,360,653; 1,189,180] 1,866,343 715, 460 
Live sheep— 
Cama al: frvcd stevens :istibiatcraie ea tices ices NO. 56, 648 7,512 29,620 6, 724 26, 402 
$ 341, 863 104,580 273,924 58,582 194,969 
Unitedekane don ye semen. ENO: 2 9,195 
: $ = = = 12 85,035 
Maxton mee ica vite cs Hohe NO. 760 115 4,421 39, 630 78991 
$ 9,922 1,810 74, 746 416, 337 285, 467 
Japan sere etoenireleee me aeaereed NO. 32 93 176 729 65 
$ 1,400 5, 800 12, 242 69, 450 3,900 
Other‘countriegs)../:cris-sae date: NO. 1,371 242 312 1,795 3,443 
$ 14,750 8, 692 9,050 27 oak 35, 362 
Motall escheat asa ore NO. 58,811 7, 962 34,531 48,878 117,396 
$ 367, 935 120, 882 369,974 571, 690 604.733 7 
Nother animals, including fowls— 
Guba era shat eee ene $ 49,792 76,752] - 154, 223 214,081 278,458 
Ganadatten).t..cst sticktns cea $ 160,098 163,472 207,321 248,701 228,743 
IMLERI CON MER chiiias ss can eer om ieeror eae $ 123, 830 32, 834 57,378 142,908 351,945 
Other ‘countrieseis.- aee cate $ 57,660 15,587 45,785 96,528 80,768 
Wotal. Wscdioc siete aworaterede $ 391,380 288, 645 464, 702 702, 218 939,914 © 
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27.—Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and the 
calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 192i—con. 


June 30. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Barley— 
SG) SURI Meese veoh oie eo vistnait cud seras2o SOUSLL 200,679} 1,783,545) 2,330,882] 1,469,499] 2,983,960 
$ 234,073 2,668,357 3,314, 348 2,384, 639 2,473,942 
TE aNTIVATSM ye a ieete ccc Seals eats ees bush 722, 284 - 1,419, 723 - 737,420 
$ 710, 282 oF 1, 897, 225 - 558, 066 
RRONCGM MAG acral Seitelornterse'acaes bush 273,949 2, 866, 026 16, 626 800 167,135 
$ 223,300 5,188, 815 22,488 2,240 113, 165 
Canada - bush 308, 102 498,714 746,921 206,415 52,362 
$ 316,698 743,237 967, 663 267,079 32,911 
Gur COCO eperattietolalete 0's aicid autre igh Ok bush 91,000 = 465, 683 246,022 - 
$ 72, 800 - 726,325 390,538 - 
ISIS. 785 IS GORIDBBOSE en aen Oe bush 201,593 3,190, 683 410,418 - - 
$ 302,390 5,570, 839 410,418 = - 
IVGhROnIANGS io cda cece bing <5 sac bush. 2, 840, 162 = 6,302,411 557,791 1, 807, 267 
$ 2,924, 706 = 8,023,947 673,330 1,472,101 
INFOUSA. Une ectie et eucbasiee aera.) UBT 1,217,792 218, 442 115,035 68,001 844,591 
$ 1,366, 275 334, 883 179, 888 114, 876 663,979 
WEG ON tenia hastens nee CUS Me 459, 696 = 368, 743 - 406, 555 
$ 703, 660 = 492,248 = 373,618 
Uprted Kane om cass aes anne bush 9,112,279 9,775,514) 24,783,469] 14,262,383] 18,073,433 
$ 10,850,329] 15,241,942} 36,761,108} 21,641,125] 14,322,509 
AG cD ado S OOPS 7 Hie tame bush 42,981 36,955 . 80,793 105,991 308, 864 
$ 46,298 51, 814 115,081 164, 335 278, 254 
AAT Geet Rete al May hers cin alr adios bush. 194 24 424 926, 752 438 
g 266 44 1,058] | 1,443,977 1,069 
@Opwenicountni1esic). cc... oe. punters -c bush 910,365 435,316 570,712 10,573 424,975 
$ 1, 276, 205 765,446 920,577 83,055 397,442 
/ OUR we cc dos ancien cs ae bush.] 16,381,077] 18,805,219) 37,611,840) 17,854,227] 25,834,000: 
$ 19,027,082] 30,565,377 53,832,319] 27,165,189] 20,687,056 
Bran and middlings, total.......... tonl 7,428 7,372 4,517 3,091 11,549 
$ 279,650 337, 285 233,114 162,958 256, 959 
Buckwheat, total...................bush 260, 102 1, 420 186,074 299, 693 428,981 
$ 350, 606 3,021 307, 454 543, 468 544,172: 
Corn— t 
HG OMIM eee Aes aielcrr «tas sae SUSE OSlBilin mora oreo 1,009, 969 71,787) 1,559,756 
$ 590,771 6,371, 356 1,607,493 89,485 1,240, 955 
Denmarketec cee koe eee, bush. 7,075, 254 = 334,711 173,357) 5,965,298 
$ 9,205,072 = 602,472 196,407 4,969,064 
TAT ANC Gertie axtrcin daneaks reac eens bush 1,533,183 1,369, 962 6 190, 536 547, 937 
$ 1,758, 032 2,462,494 27 404,114 428,023 
Gale yar sents - os. Harettne riscetutys arn bush 1,156,664| 2,196,321 - = 248,497 
$ 1,519,306 3,951,495 - - 191,421 
NEU ORIANGS §, iayccatsiaemtten se woes bush.] 7,923,706 46,004 100, 168 423,604] 17,843,464 
$ 8,237,912 92,009 167, 192 519,717} 13,750,069 
RUIVOCLOM space af atdvis ta cery main scoters bush 399, 574 - - - 791,573 
$ 462,577 = = - 618, 625 
REOPEN Vana. arora fecevere a Oran se bush. - - - 1,323,770! 12,729,289 
$ = = - 1,633,161} 10,258,795 
imrtodebanedornn, avyeanrve sar. 2 ies bush.| 24,493,817} 15,658,493 948 ,493 2,706,805] 15,811,050 
: $ 27,860,538) 29,041,245 1,585, 886 4,222,501) 12,145,122 
POTTER Ce Le Sas gr ete eee bush.| 15,724,838] 13,228,954| 6,542,025} 10,064,668} 58,582,806 
$ 16,158,665} 19,530,071} 10,690,552} 14,630,123] 36,433,565 
NS CKO OREE, DOSE RIOR AL ORIG bush. 2,530, 699 2,736,739 133,887 770,814) 11,871,546 
$ 8,133,896 5,739,810 246,746 928,957! 10,130,049 
Gaye ahs eacretnn ot oiaticrs Sette, esses ee bush.}| 2,819,278] 1,074,099} 1,964,540) 1,893,793) 2,308,746 
$ 2,948, 100 1,841,445 3,441,163 3,530,258} 1,971,857 
OCHEr COUNLICS acon cae sok ee a bush 482,458 121,368 158,734 142, 285 714,543 
$ 622,335 239,404 282,855 298,958 629, 443 
Wotalic eco ted reac bush.| 64,720,842} 39,899,091) 11,192,533] 17,761,420] 128,974,505 
$ 72,497,204) 69,269,329] 18,624,386) 26,453,681] 92,766,988 
Cornmeal— 
birapad Mingdome, cotta, os cie tests brl 178,211 480,717 172,223 117,610 190,062 
$ 1,025,579 5,161,275 1,449,389 975,177 784, 846 
FROUACR Rictactstaratn fee ea oetre cease brl 61,472 128,758 20,812 44,667 46,665 
$ 288,915 Dass ore 187,805 341,842 192,969 
British West Indies.......... SO one le 154, 867 70,634 65, 228 146,330 127,340 
2 Stee $ 858,940 696, 008 537,016} 1,245,356] . 560,869 


1Ton=2,240 lb. 
62373—364 
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27.—Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and the 
calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


June 30. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. ————_ ; 
1917S 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
‘Cornmeal—concluded. 
Dutch West Indies................ brl. 25,557 3,700 10,786 33, 034 41,283 
$ 135,472 36,798 91,405 288 , 084 185,417 
IN hee ICS By ecit jem trae ener brl. 1 220,661 283, 228 1 POR 
$ 4 2,423,896 2,923,511 5 10,910 
HITANCO yarsare ie sleors mislare clelele:sicreieie srarss brl. 1,563 220,803 1,161 = 36,469 
$ 8,282 2,443, 522 9,180 = 141,108 
Bel viumMePe ae we ee deca eine brl. - 241,443 90,285 1,406 13,627 
$ - 2,378, 235 758 , 883 13,449 56,890 
Netherlands ssaneciisikienriianice ne brl. 330 54,120 239,096 25,614 37,365 
1,189 526, 232 1,936,473 186,612 107,473 
Switzorlands tec ve cuutdeenidels brl. - 31,868 145, 664 - = 
= 332,671 1,426,922 - - 
er a gy See AaB ae bri = = = 414,004 125,032 
- - = 3,678, 963 958 , 847 
Other! COUNtMOS 5 a.ce tise eel are brl 86,112 837,312 173,951 84,499 182,716 
439,042 3,588,894 1,599,903 748,910 695, 023 
Total. cee ee ee eee brl 508,113 1,790,016 1,202,434 867,165 802,794 
2,707,524) 18,761,103) 10,920,487 7,478,398 3,694, 352 
Dried grain and malt sprouts, total. . ton! 1,505 217 1,960 401 108 
47,809 13,394 125,886 23,949 5,708 
Oatmeal and rolled oats— 
Netherlands: sos 42. sae cmecaeas lb. 3,623,851 - 49,080,564) 12,000,633} 22,810,316 
$ 116,049 - 2,382,325 594,490 701,151 
INOW Vista arts dataley etek oc aptaeicrte lb 18,265,844; 6,051,981 8,700,665 519,350 1,344,425 
$ 700, 986 395,386 410,467 25,568 45,799 
Wruited Kanedom: 7 wee es: ssn lb. 69,086,773) 255,585,340} 73,954,909] 30,670,797) 39,450,035 
$ 2,711,188) 14,639,040 4,117,928 1,616,672 1,496,531 
Other Countries ices va ders sre eeites siete lb. | 19,926,876} 37,560,694) 89,230,499} 22,729,735] 35,233,885 
$ 962,931 2,318,654 5,088 , 662 1,654,616 1,501,756 
Total soca panes reo ea Ib. | 110,903,344] 299,198,015] 220,966,637) 65,920,515] 98,838,661 
$ 4,191,154] 17,353,080] 11,999,382| 3,891,346 3,745,237 
Oats— 
ere RCL OUTIL A Maram echacsls o. oietejers eataiers slals bush 86,851 - 8,120,038} 2,600,526 = 
68, 000 - 6,678,566 2,556,026 - 
TANGO Heese cette ieins ok nistes eine mele bush 53,561,600} 18,861,125] 14,186,235 6,274,945 17,600 
32,258,495] 16,977,337] 11,626,830 6,187,025 10,836 
MS WLEZOLIANCL | eile sickle cy temiaiein erste bush - 356,803] 2,598,113 - a 
- 331,835 2,042,303 - - 
Titel Wanye cee tsatucicr neers teres evetehag a OTe bush.| 11,761,339 7,831,938 1,849,270 - sh 
7,108,222 6,837,538 1,643 ,220 - = 
Nether ands iach cs ecistesrsncstepiactsie's bush 4,550,437 = 2,819,985 499,114 67,252 
2,699,830 = 2,318,083 460,626 46,447 
SNe i tlnah Sah pcetecrn SO SSNs aoe bush - - 156, 240 30,000 44,667 
ms = 124,000 22,500 23,360 
United Kingdoms. ..c%..2 cess. bush.| 14,889,314) 54,541,721] 20,579,701 134, 624 1,104 
$ 10,417,599) 48,062,866) 17,982,037 109 , 087 670 
Canad Ataiien te ter nasenn ss bush. 856,859} 30,696,141 2,433 , 463 1,245,766 1,706,008 - 
$ 439,323] 23,916,056 1,765,055 916,229 679,015 
Gaba ere an eins wee esl DUBS 1,378,842 1,690,332 2,126,272 1,606,224 918,046 
§ 885 , 728 1,631,598 1,844,482 1,608,685 493 ,325 
Other countries..............--...bush. 1,859,159 484,872 425,162 486,675 469 468 
$ 1,157,784 464,407 410,718 477 ,926 356,061 
otal ses, ss. b ike eos bush.| 88,944,401} 114,462,932) 55,294,479] 12,877,874 3, 224, 145 
$ 55,034,981) 98,221,637) 46,435,294] 12,338,104 1,609,714 
Millifeod, otal se eccnwasc ce eons ton! 46,112 9,652 12,124 10,481 15,600 
$ 1,693,752 466, 242 784, 296 579,914 575,519 
Rye— =e 
Belgie fem aivassia s svers sieiwigiviniersree teins bush. - 304, 206 2,736,984] 11,924,341 311,904 
$ - 683, 766 5,056,864] 25,403,356 416,520 © 
ONAL Kaan cise ne on eee orier: bush.| 1,168,437 - 739,993 214, 285 333,241 — 
$ 1,718, 728 - 1,388,919 535,712 339,361 


1Ton=2,240 lb. 
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Exports by Countries. 


Rye—concluded. 


RIWTUZ OTA eer pter arate. y= bce tnyeisicialey ak bush 
Netherlands....... ie 
UNIO W AY crs sterotsie ales ip tins, oye: shore lofaveud nfo ne 
SSMS H. ePaicVesiejane siiaro-n ss epnicas isla © ue 
Umitediingdom...5.../< sc0e0 +16. a h 
(SENT Fe tae eae a ae Sah 
LRN IR 7eh 2 aU ee ds EU ra a 
IANS stale Serato Micke a ake fen (2 orale $ iske back 
Pin an degree Peaoaveds essence ise 1 aes ee 
(GS EMETEN TA hy ESS SRC a CO EES 8 
Ginter STARS ae ROerse Sees ; ook 
Poland and Danzig.............. hens 
Other countries............. bush 
TADUEA Lai erat ee Ao bush 
$ 
Rye Flour— 
elon erst ees Bere rai t wo te brl 
USGS TB ea Orin er eee CRS TS bil, 
ING AT ENS oa hea One Seen ee ee oe bel 
Netherlands.......... Sgt ee eect bel, 
(SEALY ria tas SAE ROR eee ae ear br. 
Wnitedeiinedoni.,..: Aucacae «- 5 bri. 
Other Coumtniesiaq s+ dae Ges ness « ba 
TALE’ eA oe ee oF brl. 
g 
Wheat— 
ClO a Pein es oats saete oacere as bush 
HET ARCOM) enh Gi trial cgaretente assis dunk 
NETS LEY ATA Meteo ec Se syd Matas wee 
SSSA SY tees ici Wess ater sj-cayeiete ats ek 
(Chir CoRR CRC. TAREE CEC Oe pal 
ea hy rere Teceue tee isis staves! avsre steve taal ae 
INeEborlands occa ashe cAcs cit naectec bind 
RN OICUAN owes oes mice nod cate So eh 
SLY UT) ae Se Aiea (eee REM eee aa 
PSISSUTS  Masslesa bans ateiacsys aus rei hira.ave tna. 3 ek’ tek 
SEO LET niveS 9 aa si, Ce bush 


. 


June 30. December 31. 

1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
46,540 467,000} 1,276,566 54,722 - 
97,736 1,060,300 2,300,128 105,870 - 

772,569 - 1,810,605 7,012,562 3,832, 266. 
1,156,940 = 3,266,237| 15,691,106 6,033 , 950" 
7,452,594 690,424] 5,054,780} 4,666,629) 3,006,422 

12,444,294] 1,385,964] 8,944,487] 10,272,619) 4,012,910 

379,101 - - - 446,860 

604 , 253 - - - 640,054 

1,293,060 3,702,426] 18,068,982 718,781 1,078,153 

2,271,565] 7,462,648! 35,254,238] 1,410,880} 1,576,603. 

1,129,469 120,615 1,385,498 6,501,468 7,142,595 

1,605,223 202,176 2,063,613] 13,413,809 8,193,893 

1,017,883 1,756,764 661,231 2,415,084 1,131,693 

1,700,431 3,574,613 1,183,615 4,612,682 2,040,097 

= 336,650 838,063} 12,973,968 351,462 
- 693 , 952 1,658,685} 27,471,994 619, 700 
- - 6,000} 1,801,275} 1,104,693 
- - 10,080} 4,194,708) 1,548,054 
- - - 7,139,942] 9,442,785 
= = - 15,741,694] 16,034,292 
= - - 1,233,189 357,061 
~ - - 2,398 ,082 649, 051 
- = - 274,292 1,209,828 
= = - 670,885] 2,010,646: 
362 252,554 319,514 139,952 62, 758: 
461 552,199 659 , 362 316,190 104, 289 
13,260,015) 7,631,639] 32,898,166] 57,070,490} 29,811,722 
21,599,631) 15,615,618} 61,786, 232| 122,239,537) 44,214,420 
- 438 , 233 86,946 14,845 - 
- 4,462,893 857,679 151,614 ~ 
890 96,897 - - - 
9,614 1,021,747 - - - 
59 , 632 403 , 845 230,072 282,905 5, 641 
438,458 4,599,370 2,148, 643 2,739,258 39,496 
1,508 133 ,310 8,809 20,691 5,385 
8,914] 1,479,421 72,526 245,988 43,944 
3,207 46,50! 8,025 3,452 1,457 
19,546 473,314 61,11] 39 532 13, 182 
1,718 213,437 826, 629 335 521 
10,967 PANES OPA 8, 246, 875 2,536 2,672 
6,959 113,844 105,549 41,518 42,650 
37,848 1,215,712 1,037,674 459,510 274,861 
73,914] 1,446,075) 1,266,030 363, 746 55,654 

525,347) 15,449,730} 12,424,508) 3,638,438 374,155 
2,698,044] 12,628,186] 24,476,490] 20,665,729] 22,469,757 
4,887,416) 30,107,271) 59,901,083) 55,832,260] 38,036,456 

16, 253, 262 6,386,134) 27,590,718} 26,444,984 8,988, 242 
$1,698,762) 14,675,271] 66,552,585} 72,370,900} 15,479,471 
= - - 8,246,213) 36,931,189 
- - - 22,511,012) 61,192,875 

2,480,146 1,475, 449 1,510,909 4,181, 694 4,565, 276. 

4,318,783 3,481, 796 3,574,010} 10,813,188 7,942,148 

4,811,158 - 96, 225 1,415,360 4,116,067 

9,005, 268 - 230,940 3,817,491 7,081,040 

13,746,512] 16,337,436} 38,264,883] 32,110,050) 60,842,457 
26,743,498] 38,263,712] 91,054,928] 85,356,226} 96,118,352 
19,127,675 2,236,354 1,962,249) 11,912,662} 25,228,449 
37,946,031 5,770,866 4,848,540] 32,678,644) 39,591,410 

3,156,279] © 383,144 933 797, 522 657,337 

6,114, 705 918, 336 2,240 2,211,030 978,994 

690, 980 460,066 988 , 427 1, 287, 465 804, 766 
1,576,600 1,104, 149 2,372, 223 3,337, 669 1, 132,509 

851,550 110,550 138, 133 7,099, 430 4,346, 426 

1,454,474 258, 687 370,000} 18,562,652) 7,301,655 

5,385,480 = - 1,012,835 890, 030 

9,676,651 - - 2,615,059 1,420, 784 
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~ 


June 80. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Wheat—concluded. 
DSNVLOZELIANG Sa oaie a pale nelotirdeaint bush 6,045,799} 1,499,548) 6,134,334 367,363 40,364 
$ 12, 028,332 3,671, 704| 15,531,481 1,074, 673 64, 178 
WnitednKung donates. sale tenis oe bush.} 67,976,120] 48,146,559} 44,818,552) 77,368,545] 63,672,052 
$ | 139,429,196} 100,848,344) 107,503,619) 215,241,377) 94,1383, 442 
Wanadas .s.iden eet Ss eens bush 4,714,836] 26,493,421] 1,421,613] 14,811,672] 25,990,974 
$ 9,856,529] 61,464,108} 3,314,818} 41,280,833] 34,528,566 
BST AZ Nactect iano, Moe ee iets cae sai bush 166 16, 500 130 2,829, 192 1,655,906 
$ 319 39,176 281 8,201,002 2,357,022 
Pert AAT ea, cee Pa et tas oe bush 246,034 1 561,880 964, 194 
$ 333,207 2 - 1, 237,984 1,155,016 
CEOS eden laste Pence tok eee ee bush = - - 1,107,080 37,330 
$ - - - 3,488,796 43,306 
IBveGHtlebise bhai he ey AA sa nas Oes bush 5,058 — 28 539, 887 18,700 
$ 6,887 - 60} 1,660, 203 23,749 
Hrenchy Africans aenck ean die aes bush = - - 2,891,387 1,906,066 
$ - = 7,713,338] 4,119,841 
IM OTOCEO, weeton cree CREE bush = = - 799,819 126,098 
$ = = = 2,225,456 243, 900 
Wanam ass sade sont e bush 96, 607 43 34 713,044 271,008 
$ 201, 904 150 224 1, 755,920 490,013 
JaApallen: oe Aerie cote ae oe Saale bush = - - 10,141 8,224,764 
$ ~ ~ ~ 24,326] 9,893,170 
IMUEXICO nc Sema tome leleenoaia eee bush - 1,564 134,008 299,211 2,661, 109 
$ - 3,755 329, 187 814,702 3,842,886 
f BUSING Ntole ey edhe Re Gug cud cos brs bush = - - 1,807,310 
$ - - 2,044,510 
Othericountriesa..swes nine ae OUS le 1,685,721 2,148 548, 809 804,169] 2,841,727 
$ 2,901,143 5,661 1,312,077} 2,200,745} 3,838,048 
Motalos.ce ce ctor bush.| 149,831,427] 111,177,103) 148,086,470] 218,287,334| 289,057, 601 
$ | 298,179,705) 259,612,978) 356,898, 296) 596,975,396) 433,053,236 
Wheat flour— 

Bel onumem eer acetoacetate bri, = 1235,,020 867,434 884,876 195,551 
$ - 13,943, 165 9,399, 923 9,677,967 1,327, 239 
Denmark art vig tistenaet cetera: bri. 168, 405 43,044 140,854 37,715 318, 742 
$ 1,366, 495 470, 753 1,584, 563 434,929 2,350,815 
RELATIONS... e erie visteratee creer bri. - - 41,729 369, 165 444,730 
$ - - 499,124 4, 256, 109 3,369,357 

IVS Sg tae Raph oc Hanan ohnRodece bri. - - 263,497} 1,155,680! - 

$ - - 2,985,683] 12,457,354! - 
AN COce ett Reais ieis clare Rr bri. 1,429, 128 5,015, 150 4,718, 188 273,840 15,113 
$ 11,958,809] 55,447,319} 50,374, 636 2,492,315 109, 944 
(Gerinan yids a1 ee aerate ae brl. - - 42,324 1,077,675 1,725,877 
$ = = 467,957} 11,856,373} 11,859,440 
Coibraltarenneisccsot ck eek ciouted: bri. 7,359 224, 604 Lol QeGuie, 51,823 25,779 
2 $ 39,455 2,428,851) 14,105,753 619, 372 212,894 
Greeeed clement owe ee bri. 888, 708 48,735 136, 023 252,026 331,970 
$ 3,000, 200 704, 238 1,679, 564 2,943,838 2,809,873 
tal weaacevl Pe eas onelad eon ah: brl. 987,686} 2,929,005) 3,006,825) 1,410,248 56, 122 
$ 7,838,168] 34,078,295} 32,726,716] 15,115,928 382,363 
INetherlandsiectncn. a tent anes brl 591, 182 105,090 1,082, 207 730, 943 1, 204, 137 
$ 4,087, 784 1,284,629] 12,795,766 8, 636, 848 8,343, 495 
INORWO Vie ae hee as aia cee brl. 715,077 192,086 45,715 160,935 413,039 
$ 5,626,941 2,329, 363 493, 535 1,797,301 2,802,178 
Siwedenyjceemea adele ase brl. 21,883 49 32,217 140,991 242,948 
$ 187,278 586 322,115 1,486,310 1,925, 661 

Swmitzerlanden. sade aes bri. 5D 577,851 204, 270 11,577 - 

ns $ 372 6,349, 631 2,291,091 138, 934 - 
United Kine dormt sma eee: brl. 3,015,525} 10,013,533] 10,440,148 3,435, 239 3,997,691 
ee $ 21,947,731) 113,037,706] 115,699,480] 37,203,126] 27,601,345 
pritish Tonduras: ssc. seen meee. brl. 24,082 20,023 24,111 30,097 21,926 
$ 195,340 234, 755 287,661 376,874 188, 425 
Wanadat ate cen eee . bri. 77,115 . 61,045 7,316 25, 250 72,521 
$ 580,326 621,523 80, 154 277,585 488 , 302 
Central Am, States............... brl. 511,884 39,464; 423,165 418,101 450,158 
Y 4,154, 649 447,963] 4,783,264) 5,031,678); 3,391,782 
MeGXICO NE ce fora ese Eee brl 930,564 65, 834 502,477 243,439 353, 155 
$ 7,548, 254 728,274| 5,639,847] 2,862,188) 2,841,303 

PLY DUN mca ae tee ee brl 1,072 81,355 1,094 1,046,978 141,861 
: $ 5,000 869,636 13,834] 11,138,206 1,105, 278 

1Austria only. 
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June 30. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Wheat flour—concluded. 
IBET GIS WN ENCICS) hi.0< sc re tie we brl 372, 242 111,582 221,346 354, 953 275,728 
$ 3,003,576 1,245, 682 2,332,141 3,888, 746 2,019,334 
CUbpataenceenees Bi A ckale, ctsticnaateices brl 1,016,675 541,564 1,408, 698 1,389, 990 1,065, 581 
$ 8,661, 925 5,894,603] 15,648,989} 17,044,543 8,969,019 
ReNGH, W MINOIOS sna... ds cee csi brl. 129, 922 33,425 80,712 131,669 93, 298 
$ 1,082, 102 393,531 913,801 1,607, 460 739,196 
PLAN Oleh ete ee Slate acids aecstareaets = bri. 127,458 378 268, 243 361,321 139, 290 
$ 1,012,033 4,344 3,240,491 4,838, 964 1,191,400 
Other West Indies...............- bri. 143,858 10,771 108, 247 155,544 103, 262 
$ 1,246, 137 131,080 1,304,426 2,014, 166 911, 680 
ERT UA TNO ROSA He ttetot co PPe (ara ers a einleh few br. 301,614 596 279,564 623,198 200,718 
$ 2,743,818 4,864] 3,384,773] 8,396,972| 2,098,770 
RCL ovH 2 SS yO nS es ee tte brl. 79,997 20 200 O27 515 
$ 482,944 238 2,600 28 , 628 3,479 
RVeneZUOl aceite rs. ere rcinapiciacsta tates bri. 146,812 530 124,893 165,895 116,411 
: $ 1,185,658 6, 263 1, 454, 532 2,105, 734 990, 981 
Polandiand DanZiGiicccclec sens esl bri. = = - 2,249,558 988 , 596 
$ z —| 24'505;724] 6, 202/178 
PAO SONL baresiacifan ohelea i leieie sl sya. 8 brl. 61,800 - 10,597 192; 936 + 737, 727 
$ 306, 756 - 110, 902 1,992,470 4,103,350 
PU EGD EL Weetaretats atte hed ss shave fw: or ocoiesetloteaystaraca’e brl. 4,083 = 2,528 107,024 382,440 
$ 35, 652 - 27,850 1,201, 949 1,986, 659 
Philippine Islands... ......<+.%. <b. brl 76,089 22 54,904 143, 469 254,755 
420,480 337 620, 288 1,617,888 1,726, 646 
THEE COUNETICS nen cis + soatetseres brl. 612,503 357,420 697,678 2,219,315 2,431,164 
4,485,591 3,995,793 8,181,339] 26,425,969) 15,645,739 
BPO URL oiattss slere re wiafeiale cle oie brl.| 11,942,778] 21,706,700] 26,449,881] 19,853,992] ~ 16,800,805 
$ 93,198,474] 244,653,422| 293,452,748] 224,472,448] 117, 698, 225 
eet a 4 
Wien Wang Om, ...10s1c,0c-cr0 es ores - doz 4,359,192) 5,493,717) 15,626,519} 4,311,216} 3,981,419 
$ 1,461,494 2,652,037 8, 254, 167 2,427, 267 1,414, 325 
Ge eee oh iohiate seta nhernehade doz.| 10,850,678 2,959, 157 9, 243,677 7,078,137 7,350, 732 
$ 3,305,017 1,172,184 4,317,323 3,333, 658 2,504, 461 
Gtr aire ee ae arenes ociaie le cw vel aisrsisetarars doz. 7,447,257] 10,048,002} 10,463,181) 12,440,565) 15,015,726 
$ 2,045,344 3,606,957 4,607,199 6,347,594 4,892,260 
Opher COuNbrieS A... were eis be eo.6 doz. 2, 269, 297 2,437,402 3,456,093 3,011,854 6, 948, 410 
$ 757,056] 1,017,036] 1,633,542} 1,460,625] 1,999,660 
Motalwmersvoemceessdeciecisas]? doz.} 24,926,424] 20,938,278] 38,789,470] 26,841,772) 33,291,287 
$ 7,568,911} 8,428,214) 18,812,231] 13,569,144) 10,810,706 
Apples, dried— 
Mmrted Ming doce scs.aiacitewrm +01 lb. 2,739,091 696,357| 5,748,424] 2,483,708] 2,366,509 
$ 213, 953 87,322 755,058 323, 686 249, 265 
Deamariometeien sac cme one ts lb. 941, 210 190, 700 3,512,038 893,514 1, 239,431 
: $ 83,929 31,500 657, 108 162,421 168,221 
INORG AY eieetaratote’ sas) 2 eros orl ang oisle lb. 233,651 156,470 2, 283,759 169, 200 410,100 
$ U7 f20 18, 158 400,006 31,147 50,356 
INP Sd baie ine Bue eoemine One ane tens lb. 187, 286 - 490, 503 1, 283, 225 7,454,042 
$ 13, 109 - 93,068 218, 723 837,597 
Germany 2, naa Sep sisisecee faa. aeGhete a lb. - - 10, 759 43,258] 3,512,921 
$ - - 2,618 4,341 333,869 
COLON eee tcrctreite etaststertieyevcaits lb. 1,146,625 185 7,309,782 1,479,766 1,573,454 
$ 80,161 45 1, 296,930 316, 182 188, 982 
CVE STCOUNLBICS ooh, ¥ 010 10 sanhetele. whisi ¢ lb. 5, 109,928 1,156,771 9,349, 094 2,475,135 3,405, 849 
$ 388, 608 174,325 905, 040 452,487 378, 553 
PDO GAL a 4 aio fs on eras Patric aie lb. 10,357,791 2,200,483) 24,704,359 8,827,806} 19,962,306 
$ 797, 487 311,350 4,109,828 1,508,987 2, 206, 843 
Apples, green or ripe— 
Tieaeark ieee é Joke Pare brl. 11,989 2,201 33,281 12,982 28,638 
$ 54,593 19, 804 393, 848 145, 632 265, 657 
Say OHLONE so Aaiedy so arertancne bibles. 9 brl. 3,578 - 34,950 14, 432 13,465 
$ 25, 838 = 457,119 156, 052 107,704 
PREKOTE RUS Senta stchn A picbelstois ech indits Shayart a brl 20,410 667 147,586 67, 434 80, 233 
$ 104, 642 7,950 1,697,148 778, 026 463, 223 
Wpiteds Kinvdoms..<.i-..<s 50+ brl. 1,147,412 125,987] 1,209,855} 1,250,033) 1,498,839 
$ 5,491, 089 837, 202 9,557,126 9,788,479| 11,065,812 
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Exports by Countries. 


Apples, green or ripe—concluded. 


Cama da saul cca mcws sock Gee ter br] 
$ 
AAT OONTING. eerie ca tick een br] 
$ 
3 24 i les eae SR ee Rv brl. 
g 
IANISOTELID 4 ante eee ae REE Reon brl. 
g 
Otherrcountries; essen eter eee brl. 
$ 
Total Metiiecscs eee ee brl. 
$ 
Berrios, Lotalonk 50 cca an oS 
Peaches, dried— 
United Kinedomreac seer seein lb. 
: $ 
(Canadair e Meenas ng ens Ib. 
$ 
Othenmcountriess.-e5y seen lb. 
$ 
Ocal cay Set ey ce, We ete. lb. 
$ 
Pears— 
United “kinsdom. te eee seu $ 
Canadarray, tra hen se ree $ 
Cul site oer tind kee eee $ 
IBTagihy ey ate ee bee ae nie eee $ 
@ther countries) ).c...-508 gosnek $ 
OUALG ran cee. $ 
Hay— 
Pane Sn. ieee aa suias Cee ton! 
United Kanedomiye.n .4e0s. oes tont 
Gana snc ence Mente eee eee ae ton! 
$ 
NEGRI COR A. eeyact esc ene cue e ess ton1 
$ 
Gu bardy.ctin tote stare tonl 
Philippine Islands..........:.... ton! 
Ofhericountriessaed.a4. eee ene tonl 
$ 
Pobale Seen. casa st een coe tont 
$ 
Hides and skins, calf— 
Canada, sees beret are: lb. 
$ 
Other countriessa.es ss ceeeeenhies lb. 
$ 
otal ch ace heen Ib 
3 
Hides and skins, cattle— 
PANO 33 Se Ronis ae actuate eae lb. 
$ 
LAN see acre oretees te ete eee Ib. 
$ 


1 Ton=2,240 lb. 


June 30 December 31. 

1917. 1918 1919. 1920. 1921. 
314,955 331, 453 158, 859 274, 358 166,410 
948,967} 1,467,319] 1,121,728) 1,527,408 777, 290: 

58,453 4,704 15,159 32, 688 9,829 
413,432 43,159 207, 822 374, 070 145,975 
25,297 5,578 - 16,880 24, 656 13,760 
161,177 45,077 206, 536 284,181 177,961 
25,343 33 - 3,766 = 
114,611 237 - 33,900 - 
132,565 109, 298 95,797 117,362 125, 050: 
664, 887 714, 455 829,960} 1,600,985 978, 243 
1,739,997 579,916) 1,712,367) 1,797,711) 1,936,224 
7,979,236) 3,135,203) 14,471,282] 14,088,733) 13,981,865. 
822,977 887,561} 1,181,742 791,555 775,193: 
1,128, 811 2,073,060 1,290,116 3,877,743 2,703,191 
82,265 238,495 175,611 669, 585 313,079 
3,320,917 2,152,058 3,326,675 1,609,354 1, 275, 234 
227, 844 226, 870 581,528 310, 934 140, 665 
3,737, 860 614,480} 4,405,543) 2,437,734 914,699 
295,511 79,090 802,734 485,090 330, 896. 
8,178,588) 4,839,598) 9,022,334) 7,924,831; 6,893,124 
695, 620 544,455] 1,559,873] 1,465,609 784, 640 
545,916 7,196 234, 180 761,965 838,131 
32,180 748, 676 1,141,222 909,370 586, 849 
98,3849 114, 544 191,431 205,608 158, 680° 
126, 340 25, 857 85,074 191,275 101, 924 
153, 474 32,568 112,764 133,908 95,201 
1,356, 259 928,841] 1,764,671) 2,202,121; 1,780,785. 
41,084 - - - = 
810,194 - - - a 
529 1,429 1,001 1,324 514 
12,080 42,494 40,275 46,408 16,677 
4,107 6,381 14,394 45,431 26,348 
73, 265 183, 535 401,076 1, 222,628 457, 836 
26,070 6, 859 6,798 11,282 15,194 
484,114 185,613 147,068 326, 184 346, 136 
8,611 11,210 6, 879 2,490 7,738 
183,414 403, 193 259, 249 104,320 220,304 
840 360 1,241 484 897 
18,170 11,617 47,004 19, 885 28, 874 
4,288 2,103 1, 834 2,148 1,469 
104, 599 77,578 68,303 77,971 41,459 
85,529 28,342 32,142 63,154 52,160: 
1, 685, 836 904,030 962,975| 1,797,396} 1,111,283 
1, 332,399 2,188, 293 4,340,084 956,148 4,454, 452 
540, 602 851,512} 3,086,227 613,950 979, 703 
41, 639 25,000 314, 251 183,505 894, 104 
8, 857 15,000 131,398 65, 748 171, 898 
1,374,038) 2,218,293) 4,654,335] 1,139,653) 5,348,556 
549,459 866,542) 3,217,625 679,698] 1,151,601 
487,070 62,000} 3,288,491 946,519 588,375 
114, 500 20,300} — 838,207 148,199 53,451 
- - 1, 860,000 - - 
- - 742,140 - —— 
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Exports by Countries. 


Hides and skins, cattle—concluded. 
Genin yee aay incerta eis 


ELD MINI che nen eyes oie ai ceed era ove 


@thericountries.enn cd): fate ae. 
Hides and skins, horse, total....... 


Hides and skins, all other— 
Canada 


BRO GALS oy 5 wien attre cts 
Roney GObal ees cto sce Cas toe 
Hops— 


United Kingdom 
Canada 


Meet Products— 
Beef, canned— 
TAD OGM OMe tae ed 8. NS Oe es 


United Kingdom................ 
Austria-Hungary so .c..0.c6ees. ee 
Poland and Danzig.............. 


ISTE) ube Adin ie ag ko ROMs Ack ae 


June 30. December 31. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 

- - - 504,085} 3,245,796 
- = - 226,451 419,358 
- - 1,064,278 741,228 443,540 
- - 340, 167 256,177 31,290 
- 51,020 328, 550 115, 700 3,600 
- 30,772 169, 625 58, 850 560: 
713, 167 - 1,133,017 216, 587 1,625, 204 
198, 967 - 472,697 87, 163 129, 408 
4,376,575| 1,599,216] 6,559,849) 5,641,545! 6,025,705 
1,307,414 454,819] 2,762,697} 1,998,751 633,421 
1,350, 123 273,361 1, 232,270 1,949, 232 3,474,710 
315,448 64, 465 430,461 604, 104 437, 669 
438,526 352,550 1,529,477 1,370,570 5, 286, 206 
105, 028 111,595 534, 352 381,447 464, 304 
7,365,461| 2,388,147 16,995,932) 11,485,466} 20,693,136 
2,041,357 681,951) 6,290,356} 3,761,142) 2,109,461 
179, 704 54,471 467, 240 655, 017 222, 486 
32,900 18,864 135,176 142,706 21,226 
707,578 374, 406 824,599 645, 883 1,241,908 
224, 232 169, 620 341, 865 340, 503 217,932 
344,468 124, 742 1,981,365 3,475, 898 3,071,329 
122, 883 45, 873 910,299} 1,278,837 506,314 
1, 052, 046 . 499,148 2,805, 964 4,121,781 1,313, 237 
347,115 215,493] 1,252,164) 1,619,340 724, 246 
— | 11,598,857) 9,075,602} 1,539,878) i,880,511 
736,139] 2,223,396) 1,955,091 265,352 225, 246 
823, 654 76,424) 12,523,653) 21,421,599] 13,375,667 
101,939 13,014 5,324,596} 14,386,054 4,749,960 
801, 162 749,503] 2,493,098} 1,968,821} 2,960,359 
121,614 151,795 1,143, 269 1,103,767 869,525 
59, 205 40,000} 1,054,067 10, 200 31,310 
12, 861 20,000 444,969 2,550 14, 230 
286, 168 328,115 1, 116,703 533,799 299, 532 
43,222 86,195 734, 786 375,551 104, 983 
2, 854, 687 2,476,310 3,309, 983 1,689, 636 1,792, 732 
494, 290 699, 594 1,184, 635 1, 220, 550 584, 297 
4,824,876] 3,670,352) 20,797,504) 25,624,055) 18,459,600 
773,926 970,598] 8,832,255) 17,088,472) 6,322,995 
17,653,357| 39,791, 821 1, 837, 883 27,367 70, 132 
4,231,426) 14,031,746 752,282 7,747 11,242 
187,634| 47,675,117} 15,405,107 512 576 
45,456] 18,437,206 6,454, 156 126 152 
40,218,190} 51,250,973] 13,947,951 1,795, 554 3,762,787 
9,960,653] 18,068,788 5, 255, 462 693, 605 740,925 

~ - 2,407,790 = = 

= ~ 881, 899 a = 
_ - - 16, 722,800 98 
- - - 3,443,677 25 
= 244,848 6,471, 198 703,419 395 
- 116, 157 iad sea as) 208,309 196 
= - 2,128,219 144, 133 802,875 
- - 694, 053 36, 443 136,470 

=: - 2,016, 928 362,342 - 

= - 836,394 94,026 = 

- 188 5,530,871 20,846 - 

- 72 1,545, 636 7,462 = 
9,476,944 2,494, 216 4,121,380 3,980,028 1,440,385 
2,708,495 884,046] 1,540,967} 1,298,316 387,187 
67,536,125] 141,457,163] 53,867,327) 23,766,000} 6,077,248 
16,946,030' 51,498,010! 20,672,964' 5,789,711° 1,276,147 
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27.—Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 39, 1917, and for 
the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


June 30. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. 
1917. 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921. 
Beef, fresh— 
IETANGE Mes /ss Mon eceme haar are lb. | 38,042,276} 47,170,950 - 730,217 - 
$ 4,883,959 9,410,074 - 141, 285 _ 
Mtalyys cunt tober: caucasian lb. | 13,066,277) 8,877,471] 21,875,475 211,447 = 
? $ 1,569,318 1,,715,358 4,621,058 40, 682 = 
United Kingdoms, -.<.eeeeus lb. | 125,687,523} 446,080,785) 73,073,602 5, 699, 488 2,129,119 
$ 17,338,095] 96,364,943} 17,206,380 1,019,012 281,347 
Bermuda gs. aaeeeee este ee. lb. 1,326,911 929, 837 823,486 1,185, 243 1,165, 789 
$ 160, 193 188 , 846 11, 7382 23 ez ll 189, 683 
@anada ete ce ee on eer Ib. | 17,771,159] 10,390,596] 2,621,011) 2,330,963 228, 624 
$ 2,171,951 1,728, 229 481,298 393, 236 37,544 
[Rana snare aceite ania eer lb. 235,034 357,366 51, 950 86,537 317,522 
. $ 45,438 104, 207 16, 275 23,146 61,724 
Belodumds,, snare one eee lb. 360, 272 105,000] 23,469,603} 35,205,492 4,897,473 
$ 45,650 18, 387 5,044, 664 7,098,318 979, 490 
Germany vastaoa eh aoe lb. - - 31,083,572] 26,159,680 431,665 
$ - - 7,499,508 5, 167,412 54,428 
Netherlands eyeasnnicn<> eheiieee lb. be - | 13,708,452) 15,922,196 14,615 
‘ $ - - 3,364, 776 3,098, 622 1,004 
WECeNwy. cnc ine ea pe eek Tbe 2 = 5, 942,657 = = 
3 - 1,469,841 - — 
@ther'countriestswersnewecse ea els 687, 649 429,524) 2,277,192} 2,117,885) 1,156,200 
$ 112, 667 74,724 405, 215 351,897 193,178 
Migtal-eea he tec.c5 Pee eRe lb. | 197,177,101] 514,341,529] 174,426,999] 89,649,148] 10,341,007 
$ 26,277,271] 109,605,363! 40,280,747) 17,564,887) 1,798,398 
Beef, pickled and other, cured— 
Bele iin'<.. Vaeey ach eee ae lb. | 19,986,803} 26,758,655) 9,687,576 819,475 525,896 
$ 2,022, 259 4,508,276 1,936, 658 147, 632 99,743 
Denmark eit ved os een lb. 30,000 - 1,945,120 500, 949 242,300 
: $ 3,600 - 418, 157 83,664 20,084 
Gormiariys cose inet ee ee lb. = - 2,567,542 1,604,050 904,562 
$ = - 483,191 256,865 101,070 
INOLWAVc asec tee eel De 2,604,065 - 4,312,960 876,505 3,293,172 
$ 326, 267 - 799, 256 100,916 274, 164 
Netherlandsimiaanse. «cote s lb. 4,986, 920 - 2,325, 748 1,700, 784 223, 753 
: : : $ 453,215 - 523, 292 195, 335 23,507 
Whited Kinedomes a. eeeee oe lb. 7,489, 665 3, 228,816 5,569, 743 4,210,631 3,590,930 
$ 1,063, 334 755, 069 1,317, 147 735,397 584,671 
CANAL Fri sheeteite | snake | eae lb. 9,394,712 2,044,979 1,373,558 2,016,022 1,357,975 
$ 1,177,374 358, 092 176,805 244,227 143,030 
Nite eth etna ete cyt AAR Re lb 4,800 1,052,426 3,033,172 430, 437 65, 048 
$ 684 158,514 799, 493 86,497 4,696 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... Ib. 6,802,524] 5,418,221! 5,676,761} 5,596,298) 6,407,860 
ee . $ 834, 354 944,444 1,019,972 708, 152 549, 922 
British Wi indiestvace :aeeeweee ee lb. 1, 652, 345 944,830 732,386) 2,407,272) 2,701,287 
af : $ 210,114 161, 648 141,465 285,955 266, 487 
BrtishiGiuianadeesessaenneeetee De 1,146, 700 564, 685 792,750 824, 861 918, 763 
: $ 150, 227 100, 504 162,661 106, 959 88, 295 
Dutch: Gisnaevee nae sep ee lb. 749,490 672, 200 404, 200 1, 227, 584 1,135,038 
F $ 96,124 133, 279 83, 203 166, 765 115, 667 
Oper countries: sae ee enne lb. 3,205,643} 3,521,208] 4,383,213] 3,556,308] 3, 223, 998 
$ 390, 807 801,394 877,571 541,451 312,380 
Total....................... Tb. | 58,053,667] 44,206,020| 42,804,724] 25,771,176] 24,590,582 
$ 6,728,359| 7,921,220) 8,739,141) 3,659,815) 2,583,716 
Beef products— - 
Oleo oil— 
Canadas (Siacviextisen oh pee lb. 475, 952 5,409,619 1,377,794 2,048, 289 565,026 
3 $ 85, 137 1,307,061 375, 638 481,796 68, 682 
STS be nical, ertat h ape Tee a Ib. ae -| 8,461,473] 1,030,628] 1,512,145 
$ - - 2,252,853 206, 628 181,958 
France A ly, 2,199,170 205,445] 4,589, 290 437,918] 5,345,185 
$ 391, 141 45,648] 1,343,554 93,878 599, 692 
Greeces ci 70, Ha see aie lb. 532,219 946,517] 3,479,879] 2,706,173) 2,349,273 
7 $ 68, 459 228,809 974,034 670, 232 316,407 
Mwiozerlanday, \ccwis cles data ohana’ lb. 95,881 182,641 3,454, 606 93,597 202, 225 
$ 20,377 48,137 895,999 16,133 23,005 
Denar iktts sen sean See ees lb. 2,764,095 30,000} 8,025,918 1,531,297} 3,172,458 
$ 430,716 6, 225 2,427,011 321,766 366, 659 
Geriiany tan. Sse: che Rees lb. - - 2,126,704) 3,428,958] 20,700,512 
$ - = 688, 209 715,479' 2,296,516 
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27.— Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 


United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and for 
_ the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


June 30. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. : 
: 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 
Beef products—concluded. 
Oleo oil—concluded. 
INGHAOLIAICS. «aos cleceik cre aleve re lb. 8,081, 795 - 4,811,612) 20,107,202) 46,670,711 
$ 1,201,373 - 1,367, 792 4,390,570 5,094, 607 
UNIT fa Nee On okeieae Me ee Ian lb. 15,907, 144 - 8,656,192} 10,566,827} 18,040,180 
$ 2,745,117 - 2,620,902 2,389, 285 2,220,385 
eden ee Briere canned teas lb. | 2,247,553] 2,240,000| 3,494,255) 3,320,805] 3,783,541 
$ 310,078 500,000 1,113,896 755, 460 447,029 
Wnrtted Kaine dont... oi. .0% Ans 0 lb. 31,761,124] 57,783,111] 20,791,549] 17,593,177) 11,543,163 
; $ 5,316,644] 12,782,449 6, 113, 654 3,913,808 1,378, 953 
Newfoundland and Labrador..., lb. 1,761,149} 2,081,016 1,890, 493 1,475,586 1,626,440 
; 4 294,394 520,516 547,878 331,710 228,095 
Munkey In WUTOPC ws «. 0). 5 jc «08 = lb. - - 2,635,801 6,801,573 9, 235,697 
: $ - - 800,803 1,556, 259 1,008, 275 
PUTKOY WMeABIMicl«a/cloec cue + sie 2 lb. - - 395,088 2,160, 125 763, 289 
$ - - 123,883 512,926 109,412 
OEheriCountwess. «os. sseaesesaane LLDs 1, 284,029 228,001 1,394,510 1,066, 189 2,467,868 
$ 201,583 54,476 379, 234 229,279 278, 296 
Motaleycscce chat oe Ib. | 67,110,111) 69,106,350) 75,585,164] 74,368,344] 127,977,713 
$ 11,065,019} 15,493,321] 22,025,340} 16,585,209) 14,617,971 
Oleomargarine, imitation butter, 
Covalent e eres lb. 5,651,267; 8,909,108) 22,939,589} 16,557,746) 3,329,049 
$ 901,659} 2,398,908} 6,576,760} 4,567,120 672,327 
Beef tallow— : 
HR el ont nee aene etaisiars ave.o lero easel lb. - - 5,478,257 444, 200 1,311,776 
\ $ - - 912,091 79,402 106, 687 
IRAN CORN ats cet Neve cnr is lai sielete et ezro iets lb. 1,519, 426 2,276,518} 10,603, 756 998, 152 1,557,873 
$ 223, 263 407,502 1, 787,882 177,394 101, 274 
Netherlands: hoses easton lb. z -| 5,606,612| 2,492,308] 3,037,205 
$ = - 1,056, 305 454,140 228 , 633 
WEAlivcanteene Mie idts ait cercietois: leistenteetiondcs lb. 1,688,719 * 133, 604 46,344 378, 368 253,061 
$ 192, 686 23, 382 8,510 52,724 19, 204 
eI Ee SATIS CONS os. anaes arc core wr stae lb 157,171 23,170} 4,663,847; 6,308,446) 1,937,589 
$ 17,831 3,885 667,394 782, 788 130,019 
Gn Dateare. fe tata sation oe oe lb. 1,223,622 975,143 1,983,768 2,498,912 423,011 
$ 134,300 158,711 241,018 329, 498 23 , 260 
PVCU OD tes oan cantata oars lb. 418,067 - 4,573,884 71,860 7 
$ 53, 203 = 739, 932 13,003 1 
Wiehe: COUN UEICS. sic cies Seer ee heres lb. 10, 202, 364 814, 222 5,997,315 7,499,392 5, 277,456 
$ 1,179, 626 152,947 956,980} 1,061,726 407,875 
Notalyene.. spoken. Ib. | 15,209,369] 4,222,657] 38,953,783} 20,691,638) 13,797,928 
$ 1,890,909 745,977] 6,370,112] 2,950,675) 1,016,753 
Bacon— 
IAUIStTIS-HLUNLATY 6.01 ss e+e seve ctl Ib: - - 10,368,245) 2,929,7871 161,973! 
$ = - 3,296, 885 621,358! 18,4221 
BGlOIR ea ene erro oka eet acy lb. 65,219,598] 67,444,015] 90,823,427] 35,086,345} 20,772,504 
$ 8,508,658] 18,909,533} 28,040,950 7,252,773 2,760,470 
PORTAL eee Re Rene, eee Ess Bt lb. 58,990 - 39, 039, 883 6,642,344 4,609,561 
$ 8,262 ~ 11,955, 295 1,394,863 519,564 
TAN COM Miele tuts ols auat melds lb. 77,035,622] 98,496,402] 178,431,224] 25,040,866] 12,154,685 
$ 12,062,419] 27,131,653} 50,462,536 5,850,881 1,636,994 
MOLINO orien c acetic te oe te aateracs lb. - ~ 53,449,694) 76,035,297] 54,133,512 
$ = - 17,370,068} 17,112,675 7,311,308 
HIDE SLEAI a meak Accs meaeancaen tds lb. 539,108 - 5,529,981 HUT, a5 1,079,789 
$ 66,910 - 15,720,421 158,771 117,994 
GAA Vere ea enya cs aide ree lb. 19,378,346) 98,079,060} 48,128,149) 18,844,911 9,107,503 
$ 3,514,652} 25,678,054) 14,899,875 3,840,134 1,071,051 
INGTHOrandssat, ee. faa. suweolsetines lb. 10,625,101 — | 112,028,898] 61,759,267] 28,830,301 
$ 1,501,376 - 33,836,052} 13,046,478 3,708,125 
BNC UNAS a aNd ice ckcices mle ttecdons lb. 8,296,500 - 26,152,222 6,760,290} 11,109,890 
$ 1,460,095 - 8,200,421 1,558,071 1,560,814 
inland’. ieee et es lb. e -| 13,700,781 582,125] 5,113,650 
$ - - 4,236,090 109,308 589,768 
PAV OCON a. tba ner ard oie ene ics lb. 1,065,440 1,680,601] 51,891,124) 17,410,673 7,261,939 
$ 192,169 345,319] 16,286,475 3,919,127 982,210 
MMe: Waneadom..\ cn... cay eecc lb. | 346,758,407] 789,253,478] 507,184,219] 344,555,982! 209,551,963 
$ 65,192,174! 229,883,046! 167,505,052! 92,403,3391 40,512,163 
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27.—Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and for 
the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


Exports by Countries. 


Bacon—concluded. 


Canad ss trocanniitcn octaintatiaet) rrleae lb. 
Cuba...... Chinois ofeleta s\ate oldoto ee Renton: Ib. 
@ther countries vies. erase " 
otal ve ori, soca eae cakes lb. 
$ 
Hams and shoulders, cured— 

Cle cbr Gel Wcineerasseh se lb. 
PU TANCE. ainleera sacle neeiale epee less ate. 1b. 
Netherlands inenadsa.sareneee Ib. 
United’ Kingdomi,.....2..cesss.8 i. 
Canad aine Pasa siege when ares na 
Panam arae higeye onions eyes. i 
Cubes jv s «aoe cata. que Cokes oanee 1b. 
AUIStria-HUneanvaceeenekaatece i. 
Denmark. tata. vases set eter eee ib. 
Germanys. anedes. wae cee 1b. 
Gibraltar; scuncsaineniree Wien ccertes i 
TG aly, citsmisosinastercr aemieeetnee a nf 
NORWAY. ct tho ealaieis ie cero ee he ib. 
PWedeN tn cehsnace see heeeeneibre 1. 
Othericountriesimie-c o.ekiee eens i. 

$ 
Metal sec pact Witte cue renee Ib. 

$ 

Lard— 

Belotum surance ane lb. 
Denman rene swan sae eee e ib. 
MIPAN COs .nitianeatenats We ch) Meu Weer Ib. 
Austiastunearyaen «pheeaee ib. 
tinian dita. nrataswateis -aieteo steers sont 1b. 
Gibraltar: W.cecescete eRe rehen on i 
Switzerland aaj wis..-ie0 eee ee lb 
Germany®  Noenanttasenlniseeeiacd 1b. 
I A aS een AAC C eT RMSIGAST aoe » 
Netherlands shuns oneectienanae lb 
INOS Ener” COND ACIART OT SBR tiers Ib 
Sw eden. veces sac tiesank Rin ener ib 


tAustria only, 


June 30 December 31. 

1917 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
118,709,847} 24,454,474} 34,253,197) 12,473,768] 13,980,969 
21,366,115 7,465,376] 10,767,992 2,933,683 2,214,903 
14,914,902} 16,101,208} 15,956,981) 21,190,518) 27,241,037 
2,533,943} 4,449,579} 4,179,328) 4,378,657} 3,808,969 
4,550,111 9,278,843 3,359,519 6,586,224) 10,246,876 

814,895 2,105,504 1,150,787 1,176,790 1,367,289 
667, 151, 972]1,104,788,081|1,190,297,494! 636,675,572) 415,356,152 
117, 221,668] 315,968,064) 373,913,227] 156,296,908] 68,180,044 

- 5,853,423] 30,054,740} 6,596,959) 7,567,604 

- 1,387,335 8,899,197 1,390,308 1,077,209 
25,863,824] 30,336,829] 103,201,727} 26,209,164 1,398,164 
4,226,651 7,829,576] 31,447,698] 6,900,327 247,937 
547 - 8,569,661 1,589,470 1,902,602 

111 - 2,707,214 402,418 284, 626 
217,434,561] 470,415,228) 338,028,382] 116,256,553] 194,235,024 
40,801,188) 127,586,544] 109,685,518} 31,691,150} 40,093,016 
5,617,090} 11,112,784 7,457,307 6,354, 128 9,222,358 
1,021,892 3,098,318 2,191,018 1,526,383 1,659,982 
629,807 109, 670 270,746 345,113 516,291 
132,332 34,855 103,877 128, 836 145,305 
9,867,826} 8,707,061 9,863,103] 15,612,342} 10,192,526 
1,880,230 2,512,966 3,112,929 5,033, 220 2,436,288 
- - 1,935,863 794,3761 = 

- = 650,879 170,3901 = 

- - 5,282,356 37,822 92,123 

- - 1,718,850 9,669 18,927 

= - 7,626,584 2,145,129 161,016 

- - 2,420,958 625,331 25,509 

1,354 - 6,010,496 129528 5,702 

* 297 - 2,028,599 4,789 1,233 
387,277 7,102,044] 65,245,798 3,236,225 26,563 
84,479 2,078,892} 20,080,683 801,498 3,304 
1,359,854 48 4,358,920 247,502 1,764,723 
254,010 17 1,382,235 55,711 251,173 

= 603 2,820,714 87,642 26,721 

- 257 940, 297 24,037 3,894 

5,494,441 3,075,001 6,069,271 5,721,807 5,212,380 

1,172,901 1,146,128 2,058,890 2,123,571 1,502,007 
266,656,581) 537,213,041) 596,795,663) 185,246,735] 232,323, 797 
49,574,041) 145,674,888) 189,428,837] 50,887,588} 47,750,420 
96,761,185) 116,784,152] 155,802,228) 55,021,415) 51,564,655 
13,815,450} 31,757,658} 46,338,651} 12,917,017 6,730,480 

841,110 75,000} 33,505,333 6,329,275 9,506, 063 
156, 441 20,000) 11,051,160 1,429,018 1,306,251 
54,867,832} 35,841,676] 96,296,935) 48,755,791) 40,102,085 
10,712,468 9,349,535} 27,958,403) 18,335,794 4,982,463 
- - 15,184, 232 2,919 , 4901 467,267) 

= - 5,206,527 674,6922 51,5512 

= - 2,771,503 462,524 2,773,306 

= - 938 , 594 125,898 372,530 
115,975 - 3,867,419 197,122 272,663 
21,545 = 1,179,864 50,618 37, 834 

- 12,609,344] 32,247,743 1,912,574 4,614,346 

= 3,898,760} 10,245,235 454,567 554,974 

= - 39,495,017} 127,836,008] 278,044,966 

re = 13,990,079] 28,785,385} 85,456,404 

4,981,846 1,145,112 2,463,197] 23,153,676] 11,744,562 

1,058 ,998 273,258 806,057] 5,334,923 1,512,208 
20,446,110 - 68,596,924] 91,297,867! 76,964,941 

2,838,460 - | 22,377,490] 21,212,245! 10,917,382 

1,888,539 1,020] 1,257,190 1,018,106} 1,578,772 

327,776 275 393,627 262,125 207,478 

260,170 560,295} 24,483,937] 5,000,274) 5,591,622 

38,429 8,645,694! 1,177,049 740,869 
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27.—Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the - 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and for 
the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


June 30. December 81. 
Exports by Countries. —_——_—_ 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 

ard—concluded. 
e Win ted: Kune COMI... sects ccc ces Ib. | 178,110,633] 309,987,044) 219,306,542) 128,771,843] 232,204,210 
$ 32,616,184) 78,985,740} 68,323,623] 29,002,972] 29,562,370 
anand teeter tie ers atsteslasreiaer,<.c 6 lb. 5,375, 768 2,478,926 5,090,459] 12,730,298] 12,706,087 
$ 984, 930 669,571 1,454,658 2,630,226 1,368 ,352 
Central American States.......... lb. 2,658,120 334,889 227,169 861,422 1,303,733 
: $ 453,596 95 ,559 72,605 209,192 181,802 
NESXICO Meer een tives a ieipe sien eons sie' lb. 13,261,559] 15,452,095 7,134,448} 17,302,006) 43,457,727 
; $ 2,270,025 4,451,219 2,127,709 4,000,496 5,652 , 767 
(ila eR Ok eR RRO oe ean Cae lb. 48,732,924) 46,008,414] 44,766,460) 65,720,975) 72,310,640 
$ 8,819,512] 13,044,755] 14,111,770] 15,907,936 9,650,327 
ACUACON Eta tareyhaieislet re cdsarais eres 6.8500" lb. 3, 842 , 692 1,339,946 2,407,180 2,897,992 2,951,759 
$ 686,141 418,727 824,444 680, 464 382,854 
WEHOT.GOUNEFICS- ease sires Reine = ces lb. 12,525,077 6,200, 988 5,997,695) 20,061,293) 20,782,165 
} 2,208, 963 793,996 1,937,259 5,180,824 2,864,125 
Motal soa uae ous neers Ib, | 444,769,540) 548,817,901) 760,901,611) 612,249,951) 868,941,569 


$ 77,008,913) 144,933,151) 237,983,449) 143,371,441) 112,532, 841 


Lard, neutral— 


Marr an Keramarqneaieice catsice mice esos lb 1,022,499 - 5,445,681 497,480 1,268 ,352 
$ 171,136 = 1,781,589 119,197 178,263 
German yerter coccaiet nck letee tess Ib. - - 950,837 118,584] 2,461,822 
$ - - 367, 789 37,610 333,191 
Netherlands eatiiciccis sce teister ce. Ib 2,657,914 - 9,313,883} 2,998,410) 8,524,085 
$ 432,566 - 3,169,227 755,581 1,167,362 
ING eo NSS DE GRE Oto ROC o nt Ie lb. 3,234,094 - 1,653,325 1,885,917 3,891,235 
$ 594, 283 - 541,719 504, 596 553, 285 
OVECLO Morera rie cs teic cw ole Sieraiejciaisote eats (a lb. 275 ,423 - 1,472,806 1,064,260 981,255 
40,935 - 470,401 297,730 147,151 
Winite Gnd OM eects. cpacisec «+ « v'.0 Ib 8,627,547 5,433,851 2,000,074) 14,255,712 4,808,132 
$ 1,615,051 1,364,634 715,891 3,486,755 173, 264 
Other COuntTiO ses ceils o eters sicieicia.w cee lb. 1,758, 763 873,313 2,120,531 2,417,708 2,015,908 
$ 314,118 248,146 678, 767 604,573 285,543 
otal nec cic-ecleu sete aie arctic lb. 17,576, 240 6,307,164) 22,957,137) 23,238,071) 23,950,789 
$ 3,168,089 1,612,780 7,725,983 5,806,042 3,438,059 
Pork, canned— 
SHEEN CO petteyeud Uos.c cialevererateve sistas, cists! <n lb. 1,103,011 2,312,844 1,011,205 98,649 - 
$ 304,305 632,565 372,424 25,617 - 
Aimited wane dortaenaseciecectets easier 3 lb. 3,354,628 1,994,851 3,068 , 054 1,209,065 966,141 
$ 1,003,834 787, 892 1,461,568 580, 953 292,366 
Mcher COUNCHIOS: 2. «> eieicleiraminicre'eisie Ib. 1,438 ,487 959,647) 1,712,447 494,527 183,941 
$ 337 ,466 355,935 588 377 145,550 52,429 
POCA asco ease casita ce Ib. 5,896,126 5,267,342 5,791, 706 1,802,241 1,150,082 
$ 1,645,695 1,776,392 2,422,364 152,120 344, 795 
Pork, fresh— 
HranCOsd eerie sees. lupietios eaicleiue lb. 919,724 433,301) 2,019,460] 1,280,610 5,625 
$ 120,397 120,541 749,455 322,204 394 
United: Kane dome. werner aieeele lb. 23 , 787,556 9,500,417 1,197,244) 19,404,504] 17,039,598 
$ 3,649,482 2,412,536 267,000 4,627,126 3,191,168 
ROBNAG AGE racemes siclerialee stecitsieie's lb. 24,832,531 1,084,932) 21,905,577) 12,717,549) 23,915,301 
$ 4,944,891 222,969 6,897,596 2,797,146 3,651,455 
Germany cericcie ee tietesivis/nicisic<aie' Ib. = = = 3,069,949) 12,462,623 
$ - = sel [h 896,511 2,001,953 
Other Countries: «cc sciccer caries « lb. 895,804 613,985 1,654,697] | 1,832,624 2,660,116 
$ 161,119 151,848 433,506 447,476 491,557 
MOG AL eo nic ta vewieee eisieneess> lb. | 50,435,615) 11,632,635) 26,776,978] 38,305,236] 56,083,263 
$ 8,875,889 2,907,894 8,347,557 9,090, 463 9,336,527 
Pork, pickled— 
Bagi Be ase ENB RAO auc Yoae Cade lb. 829,354 302,254 605,398 660, 187 144,572 
$ 126,465 76,012 140,585 134,555 23,489 
PMIted KINA 6 o.ce sccccies » > Ib. 6,058, 672 2,102,744 3,378,871 1,902,869 4,031,010 
$ 929,881 616,636 963 ,487 410,054 663,611 
AU ANAC bcaceie e\sieis aiecn.sleleisioiataia6 0\sfas ee lb. 16,929,411] 14,708,735 8,372,796} 15,480,971) 11,753,367 
$ 2,501,890 3,355,902 2,179,707 3,032,780 1,508,392 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... lb. 6,262,085) 6,803,799} 4,833,214) 4,848,954) 4,577,400 
$ 907 , 594 1,284,733 1,089,045 952,980 510,314 
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27.—Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and for 
the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


June 30. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. ea ; 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Pork, pickled—concluded. 
British West Indies’... .4..06. «sc lb. 3,542,166 1,887,313 1,026,405 2,251,061 2,295,530 
$ 513,271 438,819 261,074 433,955 275,480 
OW GEMS Asaoton! Coben oee come one ais lb. 7,700,421; 7,659,489} 6,560,984, 4,775,388} 1,375,787 
$- 1,145,958 1,893,101 1,702,245 1,082,474 213,241 
IBrivish’ Gran year deere eas tae lb. 1,083,300 1,040,430 205,700 901,185 614,975 
$ 164,997 237,410 46,324 180,715 72,793 
Beleituml, prereset ce lb. 163,121 25,295 1,496,050 616,760 651,921 
* $ 23,878 5,439 337,786 114,991 86,116 
IN OU WAY Sehr er ee ahaa Seite ae lb. 324,556 200 3,193,955 616,062 1,087,782 
$ 49,485 50 816,452 138,875 164,826 
Netherlands ener te. seeee hte lb. - = 1,345,353} 1,224,444 214,968 
$ - - 271,052 169,552 22,907 
Othercountniossmse a terete Ib. 4,099, 635 2,641,451 3,095, 149 5,430, 960 6,095,295 
$ 577, 887 626,915 824,761 1,019,098 674,629 
Total....................... Ib. | 46,992,721] 36,671,660) 34,113,875] 38,708,841] 32,842,607 
$ 6,941,306) 8,535,017) 8,632,518} 7,670,024) 4,215,798 
Lard compounds, ete.— 
INOrway lepine Seale tie sesies aoe lb. 1,360, 285 7 2,703,928) 1,484,598) 1,671,376 
$ 244, 06% = 728,050 300,932 181,472 
United Kane domi... saseneee lb. 138,507,936 4,345,867] 62,739,201 4,008,562 7,375,760 
. $ 1,947,989 995,934) 15,795,065 790, 657 737, 208 
CUD Bas sede devacte Axteraa crap ete at lb. | 14,164,676] 8,608,423) 8,611,137] 6,918,040} 8,115,534 
$ 2,208,477 2,054,469 2 333,358 1,601,336 981,867 
AM AIIAS saat cteracten + 20 siamese mers lb. 190,320 353, 087 414,197 450,309 731,178 
$ 304,051 84,090 112,630 105, 259 84,520 
PL aVibload shertyctow oh ed Meee eet lb. 1,498, 965 223,780} 1,603,608) 2,126,471) 2,412,364 
$ 246,101 59,773 432,763 564,451 335,459 
PhilippineiIslands4.:,).\.usteqe.se ee lb. 375,925 257,099 247 ,038 341, 133 307,939 
$ 60,326 68,975 69,380 97,325 53,066 
WIGXICO Vc strte culelice Merete Scien ate ne Wey. 6,863,487] 6,886,888) 4,620,050] 6,217,160] 10,212,860 
$ 1,011,210 1,654,381 1,230,234 1,328,533 1,183,870 
Bel ei es. a. \stece ate or earner eis we lb. 5,809,610] 14,379,164) 22,644,891 451,510 38,331 
, $ 723,877| 3,847,502] 5,300,526 149,218 4,810 
Giiloral tar ariceaderc ae scanet soporte lb. 2,810 - 9,319,915 8,400 - 
. $ 408 = 2,318,564 2,310 - 
British West, Indies, .¢.-jacoe sais lb. 3,863,594) 2,187,574] 2,727,296] 2,932,641 3,390,545 
$ 558,138 536 , 632 708,582 683 , 685 385 , 804 
(Gerimanyon. moc cec exon arsine lb. = ca 1,228,942 1,746,998 5,029,116 
- = 368,330 338 , 699 552,430 
Poland.and AWanzieas aaeniecnie ni. Sp alllos - = - 180;258] 3,816,530 
$ = = - 43,131 401,978 
Othericountnies-ces passed se lb. 6,721,885] 6,735,528} 8,102,751] 5,185,378] 5,105,050 - 
$ 970,207} 1,456,780] 2,208,403) 1,213,339 646,447 
Total....................... Ib. | 56,359,493] 43,977,410) 124,962,950) 32,051,458] 48,206,583 
$ 8,269,844) 10,258,536] 31,605,885) 7,218,845) 5,548,931 
Mutton— 
United) Kane domes eeeeaarer ea lb. 177,443 87,744 24,122 176,326] 3,609,156 
$ 25,739 22,967 8,697 40,179 635,707 
(Gana a ara petroren hoe ene erate eT cares lb. 2,449,497 1,368,497 2,594 ,402 1,818,988 3,215,426 
" 351,293 319,568 529,050 395,593 508, 723 
Other: counthiOseen-.eeeeeeeee eet lb. 568, 636 174,574 390,640 1,580,095 690,856 
$ 104,494 44,597 94,920 322,754 110,551 
Motaltcce sh coe ee ees Ib. 3,195,576} 1,630,815] 3,009,164) 3,575,409) 7,515,438 
$ 481,526 387,132 632, 667 758,526] 1,254,981 
Poultry and game— 
Wnited Kangedomin. «.eeacicttee resins $ 1,134, 206 790,091} 4,328,896 444,299 714, 244 
Wa ads. veka oe i aatrole waarmee $ 73,097 19,589 47,914 11,164 44,147 
@thericountries*. ..6s..eeaneees $ 120,045 125,368 183 ,468 801,285 298 , 908 
MOLAL crenata ent Caer $ 1,327,348 935,048} 4,560,278 756,748) 1,057,299 
Sausages, canned— 
BIT ANGE sant itu isdia nsec ese eee rears lb. 622,725 86,272 1,409,553 769 544 392,420 
$ 155,943 26,044 646,912 327,197 144,536 
Talents tetra: ee eee Ib. - 44,213 200 49,533 770 
$ - 14,131 110 26,445 155 
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27.— Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 39, 1917, and for 
the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


June 30. December 31. 
Exports by Countries. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. _ 1921, 
Sausages, canned —concluded. 
Wnited Sine domes... ed oe. es lb. 1,516,008} 2,666,046) 2,267,506 120,061 43,886 
$ 358,971 719,574 740,076 39,134 12,773 
(Ole SCR are ae nn ee lb, 3,052, 05€ 2,419, 947 Cte 4,200,420 1,061,475 
$ 549, 808 686,926 662,91 1,295,699 406, 565 
Opher countries oy + 4 dscoa aye ons lb. 1,104,161 1,133,124 2,083,116 2,018,733 1,057,540 
$ 251,603 370,524 711,936 656,209 310,473 
TRG CAl are ee DE te 9 16,294, 95l 6,349, 60. 8,198,336 7,158, 291 2,906,691 
; $ 1,316, 320 1,817,198 2,761, 944 2,344, 684 $74,502 
Sausage, all other— 
12S) ETUC Ms Gin OIE BE Reem lb. = 1,784,024 611,910 923,182 
$ = = 737,628 214,550 250,678 
Htc C Ccestc hap ahe Srna re Ter setters parece cree lb. 5, 785, 905 3,619,171 7,744,982 4,743, 643 2,543,603 
$ 1,685,424 1,324,069 3,468 , 765 1,969,405 917,074 
OPN TeY6 EN ro unl 9) een ere renee lb. 589,115 240,867 332,856 272,634 353,097 
$ 145,835 87,707 133,052 97,867 109,840 
{CHV SIE = Son ores Pay eel eee sas perce Ee lb. 984 ,724 1,466,584 1,219,154 2,959,714 1,371,668 
$ 210,480 491,042 475, 983 1,178 ,823 501,478 
Orter COUNtHER Ee. escent opcee lb. 1,774,727 702,732 2,808,219 1,921,194 1,160,581 
$ 399,821 222,500 1,096,422 726, 929 2,116,242 
Motale Poi Clete ON eters lb. 9,134,471 6,029,354) 13,889,285] 10,509,095 6,352,131 
$ 2,441,516 2,125,373 5, 911, 856 4,187,574 25116, 242 
Sausage casings— 
Beletaramee —eeNens ac eee ec. be Ib. = =| alanine! 921,597} 1,410,020 
$ - - 213,800 132, 688 232,581 
Ganadeeyes Oar 5! Wr. Be be, ee Allo 34), 067 847,724 1,262,494 300,528 264,015 
$ 190,317 572,204 450,205 223,200 155,664 
Sills Cad Nola ba ae a oe eee lb. = 85,704 630,394 141,833 123,716 
$ - 79,028 208 , 894 42,293 22,184 
AD LS gaa hee alle Ra be ne a re TE lb. 14,960 - 2,195,758 972 ,360 293,308 
$ 2,992 - 257,983 154,108 74,155 
Tab aeh GES oy eee, Gees eRe RRS cre Reece seen lb. 1,993,491 288 , 503 1,503,512 Ai 2a 2eo) 1,568,441 
$ 557,465 121,226 505, 763 238,688 221,283 
German viwncnts:e 0 Tes POCA lb. = & 4,484,173). 8,462,441] 16,011,279 
$ - - 506,125 953, 852 1,999,444 
INS UOT LAT Cl SHINE ox. arayhseesccaaebs cass, o 0a lb. 2,695 - 5,641,052 4,566,985)’ 2,547,333 
$ 1,291 = 659, 067 423 , 802 301,453 
STD SUN ene ee hee wet cs ol lb. 1,605,435 704,830 2,410,091 2,325,917 2,386,917 
$ 249,818 284,929 452,898 479 ,287 387 , 464 
SC CLO TINERNA HERES oo ante Abe cee OE 27,500 “ 912,238 603,118 605,507 
$ 4,745 - 93,059 81,055} 79,645 
GmitedsiGing dom: enkeea cscs lb. 590,871 1,040,290 3,396,378 2,489, 453 3,293,468 
$ 194,768 945,714 2,821,196 1,669,582 1,793,119 
PAIS DIEU ITED POR Bee aaa BT enieay see lb. 812,098 605,593 314,820 1,026,690 1,114,147 
$ 311,170 373,456 267,091 697,801 570,970 
INew-//Galandys.j7 es. saeco ge ses lb. 279,388 186, 783 141, 889 569, 813 234, 732 
$ 119, 898 124, 092 135,481 363,661 137,291 
Other countries...... 5 lis}, 451,555 277, 894 407,055} 1,685,217] 1,668,304 
$ 109,495 110, 946 243, 273 400, 847 268, 805 
otal. avi tnovea es sees ch cok lb. 6,118,060} 4,037,391) 25,477,028) 25,238,187] 31,521,187 
$ 1,741,959} 2,611,680} 6,809,834) 5,860,935] 6,243,992 
Stearine from animal fats— 
Belo Gana Meret at case heehee ee ote lb. - - 2,111,081 509, 623 680,174 
$ - - 278,537 83,159 51,800 
1D yineayrid eee Seer See eee et eer lb. 568, 202 - 1,413,474 155, 442 1,369,176 
$ 89,614 - 287,634 30,410 ~ 127,932 
eC Gen eee ese” Laie cube anes lb. 1,549,911 63,791) 3,007,986 320,600} 4,677,018 
$ 215, 817 13, 893 40,507 52,720 518,562 
WNispherlaadses aactt:.s bala ee tect she lb. Ol - 3,197,373] 2,366,512 7,375,800 
$ 9,622 - 612,331 546, 692 704,770 
Uanibea erne CLOW. Stkete settee circaat Ib. 1,755,909 866,448 3,907, 895 1, 410, 672 8,718,774 
$ 242,192 173,048 810, 694 257,103 340, 952 
BIANCA Woe oss aeteral esata a a at Ib. 2,349,021 2,917,406 1,020,773 3,500, 969 2,729, 800 
$ 317,582 542,470 209, 825 573, 288 224,225 
“EDR ee eA A ens me aoe lb. 1,639,684| 1,766,199) 1,213,865} 2,131,584 876,419 
$ 241,110 380,005 254, 002 420,907 102,707 
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Exports by Countries. 


Stearine from animal fats—concluded. 


Other'countries......,-csecies eee aes 
DOtA Ny. a dcieantacne acess Ib. 
$ 


Atalync erase ce eiNerlen's 
United Kingdom 
Wanadai scdoundecssh teenie eae 


Total scsoniaae ction aad oe 
All other meat products— 
BLANC Secteur vores wider ee oe $ 
Lea Weg ee manasa eaten aieuiteh omar $ 
Wnited Kangdom). 5 poe. sees $ 
Wanndawecee se asa c ee ee $ 
PPANAIIA Nats oloeie as [oo alors ah vldee oe $ 
Belgium sneer aa oder oe $ 
Denmarkaceete vcs onet wena e ee $ 
MF OPMANY hove seuss Maton heme Ooo en $ 
Gibraltariy. wack. acortetdale gas ae care $ 
Netherland sass antscitr eased eetes $ 
WEGGRia cote eadcsmiaccmehee ce ee $ 
Other'countries=s..-sscneens ene $ 
MT Otalees sc ccncickre ancdersstine $ 
Butter— 
United Kainedom cg. ccnae as ese ge 
PB Srr es eprecsciereleteraltaielaioistelaielsi= ele < 
aNAd Aas aches hahacas Tere oie oars Ib. 
PANAMA jae ccieindiss 6 Ceniomiaeate ao Ne ys 
avi atac otc conan siete i 
Mexico Jocniesjanesonthamas eae tee ee 
INetherlandsi.t cc ccaucniieecte ce cee » 5 
BO] MUMS ens se isieiderseteone ais eeclaysies - 
Denmark rai venviscceian ceends see 1 e 
boty 4 
MIPANCE siete c dss cress wie sieicte Cts leie e:sieiers ae 
INOP WAY sada ocests ne cine sce tviae's Ib. 
Ttalivsceactcn ioe eee nanaicetnes anh ve 
Other countries.......0.2-se..e006 a 
Total eich. soecs cect: send, 
$ 
Cheese— 
United’ Kanedom>ees sateen ee te. 
Wanad aye sorb cimals sissacrenaeenes ace uy 
Panama foc ve euiee bas ences a 
Cuba cecrc de caen cour ee ee eee lb. 
$ 


1918. 


December 31. 


1919. 


1920. 


4,996,059 
682,380 


12,986,357 
1,798,317 


691, 438 
58,370 
2,531,862 
399, 203 
639,779 


4,320, 652 


197, 287 


74, 188 
7,365 


51,306 
6, 159 


762, 852 
3,960,572 


20, 839, 583 
6,075, 608 
325, 829 
112,602 
1,323, 653 
425,314 
573, 580 
214, 683 
443, 430 
105, 660 
558,369 
208, 254 


88, 802 
39,129 
21,000 
5,000 
2,606 
1,202 
2,658, 240 
931,718 


4,936,397 
1,181,744 


10,550,241 
ase ee 


CELA | 


17,265 
1,531,396 
2,943,356 
3,557,096 

112,137 
658, 746 


8,819, 996 


1,432,273 
313,274 
3,455, 205 
388, 410 
60, 707 
10, 166 


1, 283, 657 
6,943, 692 


22,250,115 
9,105,373 
144, 626 
60, 259 
12,518 
5,110 
422,334 
216,156 
423,530 
140,308 
313,615 
166,501 


40, 000 
27,800 


79,948 
41,070 
4,824 

2, 787 
57,477 
28,481 
2,445,128 
1,075, 108 


4,982,277 
1,177,621 


20, 854, 724 
4,171,151 


578,720 
1,944,271 
1,118, 294 
7,729,010 

187,920 
1,392, 454 


~ 12,950,669 


6,117,576 
1,523,299 


17, 512,978 
3,487,578 


16,684 
24,002 
1,616 
4,628,383 
135,089 
1,674,502 


6, 480,276 


11, 269, 733 
1,193,332 


32,696, 424 
3,264, 280 


119,397 
1,158,715 


————_____ 


5,008,300 


| - 
— 


1,598,498 
1,410, 235 
4,104,343 
526, 817 
126,500 
385,749 
221,668 
218,764 
399, 903 
424,472 
981,141 
1, 244,522 


11, 642, 612 


21,817,613 
10, 682, 229 
52,693 
27,543 
274, 893 
160, 802 
471, 812 
284,589 
364,410 
153, 737 
429, 608 
273, 205 
481,538 
"950; 492 
2, 856,293 
1,481, 416 
1,033,096 
505,546 
778, 154 
437,940 
1,367, 982 
629, 119 
1,075, 128 
569,918 
3,553, 265 
2,047,910 


241,126 
49,917 
1,999, 281 
517, 448 
112,165 
40,701 
408, 814 
1,211,024 
42,702 
1,152,364 
35, 967 
1,358, 080 


7,169,589 


3, 898, 845 
2,175,922 
48,137 
28,357 
855, 150 
505, 443 
565, 274 
355,919 
552,700 
216,427 
798, 596 
555, 124 


4,309, 889 


32,248 


37,999 
797, 203 


—_—_—_——____ 


5,087,074 


514 
306 
3,701, 164 
1,505,585 


—_—_—_————— | ————$ ———_— | | — ees 


26,835, 092 
8,749,170 


26,194, 415 
10, 868, 953 


34,556, 485 
17,504, 446 


17, 487,735 
10, 142, 403 


8,014, 737 
3,269, 609 


| | | 


55,399, 101 
12, 820, 197 
6, 247,702 
1,309, 194 
350, 837 
79, 822 

1, 406, 606 
857, 204 


38, 967,953 
8,815, 236 
247,127 
71,310 
289, 682 
96,679 
8,121,445 
964, 198 


5, 233, 407 
1,138, 132 
841, 647 
296, 448 
316, 405 
102,096 
2,875,070 
1,006, 199 


3,492,751 
629,392 
1, 866, 413 
350,291 
399, 023 
100,936 
1,562,264 
489, 831 
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Exports by Countries. 


Cheese—concluded. 
BES Giloantreniaa Se eo eeccce rr oro ste rei seeisrececstas 


Geers rircir keene, MA acs starssrassecian oc he 


BNOLWA Wee teers csich cSeatales,s 


PWV COLOUR eee ee nciek esi ects 


Milk, condensed and evaporated!— 
BEES ZY U2 Tee or Sr a ee ne Pe 


Austria-Hungary......02..6d...... 
AE EPTIN ATE Meee ate aiken a oe trai: 


Grilon al baronet seiko skank ace 


enivic nel nia ween tater nea 


Straits Settlements............... 


United Kingdom) cacn.ccey + ates 


EPA ATVV ALN etepe a teres erate waitress NU ra oo 


Philippine dsiands, 2.440002. 0s 
Poland and Danzig.........¢236 es 


(EREMeOuUntTICS: ac .:av ponte secs ee 


OLAN seo oie Ae oawices Meee oe od 


1 Includes ‘‘powdered”’ prior to 1920. 


§2373—27 


2 Austria only. 


June 30. December 31. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
- 203,426] 1,197,176 o71, 287 ~ 118,601 
a 64, 133 446, 562 197, 606 35,957 
= ~ 1, 206, 852 149, 658 119,344 
= - 415,318 43,798 24,922 
4,136) 1,847,880 639,407} + 18,862 87,366 
1,018 494,307 306, 152 6,173 23,293 
45, 821 15,195 8,291,655 535, 645 51,950 
9,518 4,131 1, 241,567 201,005 13,081 
15,484 539 1,406,371 1,427, 874 558,508 
3,953 191 586,525 451,305 109,170 
802, 876 858, 444 918,521 1,181,528 1,567, 852 
217,070 293,712 344, 351 401,126 386, 689 
1,777, 450 2,852,981 2,109,074 3,140, 146 1,947, 899 
442,062 931, 369 846, 104 1,201, 365 552, 696 
66,950,013} 48,404,672) 14,459,721) 16,291,529] 11,771,971 
15,240,033] 11,735,266] 5,349,577) 5,054,253] 2,716,258 
1,318,033} 11,340,919 4,578,983 2, 243,827 110,610 
128, 942 1,567, 823 661, 453 375, 158 14, 259 
os - 10,444, 819 1,023,7002 35, 0092 
= - 1,416, 445 189, 1062 6, 5002 
- - | 18,068,494) 28,582,257) 56,420,778 
- - 1,953,491} 4,876,538} 5,790,318 
929, 583 9,552,897) 39,467,731 DIS. 250 878,594 
112, 895 1, 144, 234 5, 130, 228 324,708 155,068 
390,788} 26,557,402} 10,475,590 4,130, 648 264, 439 
39,647 4,038,680 1,526, 549 503,350 30,331 
108 530 8,625, 216 1,126,561 117,000 
12 66 1,068, 596 126,375 9,740 
= 1,654} 10,233,562 312,442 92,600 
= 249 1, 667, 264 51,086 8,725 
92,000 91,945) 18,746,372 1,459, 444 c 
10,950 13, 253 2,408, 537 224, 084 oS 
7,049,194] 34,371,600} 10,130,675) 12,491,128 2,871,798 
587,150 4, 808, 363 P2122 13 1,749,532 406, 843 
5,425, 284 5, 863, 190 6,444, 295 8,723, 888 4,002,848 ~ 
631,972 947,741 908, 881 1,325,129 490,543 
25,153,971] 45,504,596) 61,596,636) 17,943,347 8,548,819 
1,847,909} 6,353,820} 9,329,764] 2,804,296 908,029 
4,495,800 2,369,049 5,555,679 4,481,405 4,697, 148 
497,663 393,485 800,455 721, 887 703,908 
30,263,356] 40,942,488) 114,818,165) 58,833,303] 19,028,047 
3,580, 696 5,075,594} 16,903,612 8,048,370 1,956, 564 
12,850, 724 - 11,821, 267 5, 623, 693 4,411,426 
1, 258, 169 - 1,853,052 872,145 535,710 
91,330,504] 268,879,340] 420,928,450} 123,528,070) 72,108,109 
8,096,387} 33,338,459) 59,849,249) 20,414,760 8,641, 425 
6,497,772 2,443,751 3,599, 564 4,488, 260 5,052,983 
698, 625 328, 054 511, 248 663 866 638, 535 
4,526, 742 4,142,818 2,946,455 7,982,170 6, 322,028 
531,981 606, 804 436, 636 1,202,959 891,391 
30, 723,758| 31,759,473] 33,461,993} 50,430,447) 33,260,051 
3,164,657 4,893,689 4,899,391 8, 146, 333 5,886, 684 
5,801, 270 4,937, 745 2, 269, 288 3,304, 846 3,459,849 
576, 708 866,856 333, 906 528,108 593,876 
4,221,372 3, 735,838 4,123,127 5,048, 340 5,063,916 
472,271 634, 137 647,936 837, 604 969, 694 
7,729,034 8,039,055} 14,085,937) 12,463,085) 11,586,318 
692, 169 1,102,047 1,892,725 THR ee) 1,802,547 
= ee - 17,604,055) 27,538,768 
= - - 2,863, 203 2,735,774 
20,341,938] 50,605,464] 45,443,116] 37,139,815} 238,853,682 
2,207,838 6, 711, 543 6,481, 721 5,756,957 3,064,940 
259,141,231! 551,139,754) 852,865,414) 411,077,982) 289, 724,820 
25,136,641] 72,824,897) 121,893,337] 64,239,266), 36,241,364 
253,629 528,607! 1,729,884! 1,381,380! 1,918,518 
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27.— Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and for 
the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—con. 


June 30. December 31. - 
Exports by Countries. 
1917. 1918, 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal, linseed 
and flaxseed!— 
Ganada ie teeid nan o Ace reer ar lb. 6,384,269] 29,597,736] 4,897,344) 3,372,125) 7,249,616 
: $ 125, 749 768,449 145, 992 100, 953 140,999 
NOR WalLY. UR Laie eo eee RRs os lb. 8,834,584] 30,797, 280 - - 1,000 
$ 177, 538 769, 258 - - 45 
(GEM anyaee spe pera ssanc eta oe rae lb. - - - 16, 762,236) 32,878,887 
$ - = ~ 516, 500 861, 205 
SWeCenm heer teh nt « a ctros eee or. lb. 60,500 — | 20,249, 230 = - 
$ 1,01& 559, 192 - = 
IB elena b cstga tre ee ee ee eS - ~ | 80,622,811} 25,904,744! 120,571,354 
g = = 2,876, 246 865,223) 2,532,949 
Denmarkes. cuteness tee: lb. | 130,434,093 - | 46,023,678) 42,135,337 ~ 
$ 2,352,952 - 1,589, 583 1,626, 455 - 
EAN COST ela. oS eres ae lb. 4,408, 251 - 263,503} - 4,945,889 
$ 93, 420 - 5,951 - 111,084 
INetherlangds. vee enti eres lb. | 292,984,477 - | 104,614,268) 98,188,316] 336,577, 625 
$ 5,596,874 - 3,832,858} 3,266,190} 7,751,706 
lUmited iced oni-se naar lb. | 86,400,787) 15,422,381) 84,678,808} 42,425,875} 58,250,194 
$ 1, 737, 283 423,494 3,087,412 1,424,329 1,250,141 
Other countries....... enna, Aoeca dine lb. 7,477,433| 10,136,985) 12,401,841 6,835,344 1,792,475 
$ 167,676 288,070 405,997 243,050 41,365 
Total...... Ce ee A lb. | 536,984,394) 85,954,382) 353,751,483] 235,624,977| 562,267,040 
$ 10,252,511 2,249,271) 12,598,231) 8,042,700} 12,689,544 
Seeds, grass—clover— 
United: Kine domi.) > .oe meetisos lb. 2,168,921 3,324, 689 3,564, 730 1,741, 250 1,446,713 
$ 390, 773 1,019, 593 1,576,313 569,811 278,518 
Denniark: Aes oe mee Ls 534,913 - 2,170,528 959, 987 88,068 
$ 101,855 = 696, 693 447,127 30, 215 
(QEN ITE rept. Sean ee fh Rens Cows cme ans Ib. 1,918,005} 2,223,744 1,734, 139 1,351,275} 3,539,684 
$ 361,772 696, 605 791,018 649,563 712, 454 
@thericountriess. 1. 4.0) ae aeee lb. 1, 265,054 437,093 ATA, 352 933, 183 660, 289 
$ 238, 115 119, 926 142, 292 261,639 125, 260 
Total... lb. 5,886,893} 5,985,526) 7,943,749] 4,985,695) 5,734,754 
$ 1,092,515} 1,836,124) 3,206,316) 1,928,140); 1,146,447 
Seeds, grass—timothy— 2 
Denti an kate. varie a eevee toes tae lb. 493,405 348,900} 2,019,380 458,012 1,448, 232 
- §$ 42,408 29,549 272,470 50,372 121, 146 
INOLWAY. sonata tech ene eee lb. = 394, 760 1,379, 265 220,211 360,273 
$ - 43,240 168, 406 20,017 31,819 
Wnited eine dome. Sane oh eyes. lb. 3,020, 241 1,118,961 2,061,849 2,875,019 PAW BH 
$ 194,895 119, 732 25on70w 344,075 190, 255 
(GL IVENG Ein a Arc ie Se eee & pnt atte Ib. 11,196,094 6,280,498] 7,489,175} 8,569,337] 18,721,843 
$ 666, 328 638, 271 892,071 1,092,524 915, 012 
@Othbercounttiest can. seets tee. cere lb. 430,173 421, 265 396, 689 1,399,555} 1,664,362 
$ 34,189 50,362 46,573 159, 344 126, 380 
Total 48... .A88es ue: . lb. | 15,189,913) 8,564,384) 13,346,358) 13,522,134) 19,901,945 
$ 937,820 881,154; 1,633,271) 1,666,332) 1,384,612 
Other grass seeds— 
(United aking dorms dc eee ea lb. 1,159, 988 890,771 1,856,228] 1,178,246 1,104, 255 
$ 128,079 225,301 299, 750 243,251 248; 251 
Canada: ern ekak Cae Sek ees lb. 2,282,433 1,488,335 1,567,318 1,322,426] 2,626,432 
$ 194, 148 185,385 207, 242 209,494 270, 209 
Other:countricsy eit ores eee lb. 2, 223, 626 573,087) 1,016,944) 1,751,480 1,440,872 
$ 378, 874 132,018 210,110 360,056 325, 790 
Total. keane oe lb. 5,666,047] + 2,952,193} 4,440,490) 4,252,152) 5,171,563 
$ 701,101 542,704 717, 102 812,801 844,259 
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27.— Quantities and Values of Animal and Agricultural Products Exported from the 
United States to Principal Countries for the year ended June 30, 1917, and for 
the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921—concluded. 


June 30. December 31. 
Iexports by Countries. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
Potatoes— 
Canadas. 6... . bush 574,190 781,574 610, 622 856, 430 453, 614 
S 610, 648 766,915 885, 550 1, 708,439 469,391 
PAV ITE eh So ckre hate arcats Does bush 154, 268 76, 287 60, 647 77, 247 154, 704 
$ 290, 946 122,819 119,099 235,498 222,656 
SNES CRD Sie AEB DOR EAC PODER NTS bush 179,731 352,274 315,523 287,191 294,811 
; $ 335, 423 453,441 470, 143 551, 436 347, 934 
Oil 4. ee ee ae ee bush.| 1,278,148] 2,396,550] 2,325,097] 2,679,684] 2,391,576 
: $ 1,815, 705 4,113,877 4,394,344 Ge ASL a2 3,396,559 
Atr onan ame. (Aad hrs. DUSh 6, 750 2,970 2,200 1,108 12 
$ 13,475 5,740 5,000 2,365 21 
Dirrtril ee meee toys oh Ok brs anit bush 69, 789 10,994 238, 723 7,071 1,034 
$ 125,329 21,868 53, 409 19,577 1,253. 
@GMMCOUNETICS yao rie an sles = Soe . bush 226, 125 232,538 304,510 244, 834 154,087 
$ 322,853 349, 689 547, 658 530,841 282,549 
Total.......................bush.] 2,489,001] 3,853,187) 3,642,322] 4,153,565| 3,499,838 
$ 3,514,379 5,834,349 6,475, 203| 10,199,928 4,720,363 
Vegetables, canned— 
Rimco eee eet $ 51,523} 6,324,482 838, 600 15,579 31,045 
United Kingdom......... $ 1,667,265} 3,463,795} 5,449,395 680, 585 546, 342 
Canada... $ 1,214, 766 896,211] 1,713,022} 1,566,330} 1,098,803 
DART ELA ees RI ce cee orci oe $ 228, 845 53,821 111,829 139,394 125, 436 
(GLIGES. (i Seay et GIs ORES ce PP $ 424, 483 217,511 1,024, 804 1,385,549 360, 774 
RIT AIA OM Veter bes $ 106,353 254, 693 107,736 247, 494 108,692 
Philippine Islands.......... $ 100, 934 174, 418 217,624 320, 063 96, 962 
Othericountries. - 6.2.46. s..4- $ 970,917} 1,034,588] 1,892,381} 1,985,365) 1,060,139 
UNTILL: dettoct ane ap BAG. BST $ 4,765,138] 12,419,519] 11,355,391} 6,340,359) 3,428,193 
Vegetables— 
Beans and dried peas— ; 
MeV esac’, sane Bos boas bush 346,766] 1,521,854 242,796 20,528 583 
$ 1, 418,374 9,018, 291 1,309, 778 83,672 1,400 
Aiea Ceee ees ee eine Nn nl bush. 13, 750 280, 394 1,055,506 17,844 2,034 
4 b 71,161 1,636, 781 5,973,316 86,092 10,917 
Gibraltar... 2... bush. - 40 199,801 = 
$ - 205 1, 126,487 = = 
1 Wie seep a8 cele 6) BONN een bush. — 82,676 166,393 1,714 650 
$ - 491, 195 957, 693 9,673 2,044 
Norway..... .. bush. 66, 787 5,369 86, 086 17, 263 11,339 
’ 298,241 32, 643 425, 280 91,916 40,839 
I GEDerAandsee mtu Sone cena ens bush. 246, 920 = 8,008 57,116 ilyé 
$ 1,178,657 25, 244 202,836 50 
United Kingdom........ .. bush. 331,850 69,277 1,573,241 40,803 28,779 
$ 1,509,394 422,317 8,454, 529 319, 733 170, 752 
OE TVEN0 CA EI te Sn a .bush. 531,972 57,859 68,719 99, 438 58, 948 
: $ 2,926,035 349,910 336, 762 409, 785 205, 699 
(OPT ays 2) COR, aN oie Sas A bush, 450, 603 534,521 541, 758 915,949 934,518 
4 2,186, 218 3,035,365 2,414,582 4,398, 648 3, 648, 937 
(2 eSy anal Wa yi te weeeye te ER ORE one Be bush, = 2 23,305 298, 010 107,172 
$ = - 88,296] 1,201,664 226, 765 
Poland and Danzig. ./......60.. bush. = x - 400, 627 199,935 
g = = ~ 1,378,476 418,013 
Other countries.:.............:. bush. 176, 295 169,316 305, 913 191, 122 190,393 
$ 839, 662 934,027} 1,518,281 905, 274 656,591 
GRAN cas Coad bcd NPS o's bush.| 2,164,943} 2,721,306] 4,271,526) 2,060,414| 1,534,368 
$ 10,427,742] 15,915,734) 22,639,248 9,087, 769 5,382,007 
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II.—INTERNAL TRADE. 
1.—Interprovincial Trade. 


A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, showing for each province 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways, 
divided into 70 classes of commodities. The data also show the quantity of each 
class that originated and terminated in each province. The reports are of use in 
computing the imports and exports of each province for each of the 70 classes of 
commodities. For example, if the total wheat unloaded in Alberta during 1922, 


as shown in Table 28, is deducted from the loaded wheat the remainder of 1,620,013 


tons represents the net exports of wheat from Alberta for the year 1922. The 
comparative figure for 1921 was 1,258,568 tons. Similarly, the net exports of wheat 
from Saskatchewan in 1922 were 5,441,942 tons as compared with 3,759,257 tons 
in 1921. These statistics show rail traffic only, a limitation which should bé borne 
in mind in connection with the trade of provinces favoured with facilities for water 
transportation. 

Statements similar to that of wheat (Table 28) may thus be compiled for any 
of the 70 commodities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial 
trade by rail in such commodities. 


28.—Railway Traffic Movement of Wheat in Canada and its Provinces, in tons, for 
the calendar years 1921 and 1922. 


Originating in Canada Received for foreign Total freight 
or specified province. connections. carried. 
Provinces. 
1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
Prince Edward Island....... 239 132 ~ - 239 132 
Nowa Scotiavacwccss cee 198 85 - - 198 85 
New Brunswick............. 181 376 - 181 376 
WUGDEC =e cht sec oceeee c 52,887 19,541 2,050 1,875 54,937 21,416 
WO NtALIOMM mah ete tees 2,636,044 2,951,098 287,180 231,016 2,923,224 3,182,114 
Manitoba toeninicn cen tenes 1,297,584 1,900,618 358 404 1,297,942 1,901,022 — 

Saskatchewan.......:0.-.--. 4,248,659 5,676,441 - 121 4,248, 659 5,676, 562 
BU llores wi ne ine eeltigy ee eae ie a 1,539,449 2,032,329 30 2,670 1,539,479 2,034,999 
BritisihniCohimbisi,+. san. 13,078 6,889 2,521 2,154 15,599 9, 048 
Canada....<2. 405% 9,788,319} 12,587,509 292,139 238,240} 10,080,458} 12,825,749 

Terminating in Canada Delivered to foreign Total freight 

or specified province. connections. terminating. 

Provinces. ; - 
1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 

Prince Edward Island....... 502 683 - = 502 683 
IN6va Scotian. aps cn eee 1,023 1,443 709 - Peon 1,443 
New Brunswick............. 497 470 232,016 216,401 PSP) til} 216,871 
Ouebec ses. ee eee 394,418 538,127] 1,067,698} 1,108,779 1,462,116} * 1,646,906 
ONCATION Seen tne tries 6,557,530 8,572,870 416,956 378 , 033 6,974,486 8, 956, 908 
Manitobat.ok acess ee 582,519 548,055 103,610 52, 064 686, 129 601,119 
askatchewanwosscscswe ene 345, 244 233,637 144,158 983 489,402 234,620 
Abertay. te. eres 244,509 414,953 36,402 33 280,911 414,986 
British Columbia....2....... 67,494 187,717 33,174| ~ 258, 253 100,668 445,970 
Canadair cose 8,193,736} 10,497,955} 2,034,728] 2,015,546} 10,228,459) 12,518,501 
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2.—Grain Trade Statistics. 


Tables 29 to 33 give the principal statistics relating to the storage, inspection, 
grading and shipment of Canadian grain, the trade in which is regulated by the 
Dominion Government under The Canada Grain Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 27)!. Prob- 
ably no country in the world possesses a system for the sale and shipment of its 
grain products so complete and elaborate as is that of Canada. In this system the 
grain elevator plays an important part. Few grain growers, especially in the 
prairie provinces, have anything like adequate storage facilities, and the grain, 
as produced, is moved through a series of public elevators and warehouses, as well 
as over loading platforms, until finally placed in the holds of ocean-going vessels. 
For the calendar year ended December, 1923, the total storage capacity of the 4,020 
grain elevators and warehouses in Canada was 238,107,420 bushels, these figures 
being comparable with a total of 523 elevators and warehouses having a capacity 
of 18,329,352 bushels in 1901. , 

Shipment of Canadian Grain.—For the purposes of grain shipment the 
country is divided into the eastern and western inspection divisions, the western 
division including Fort William and Port Arthur and all territory west thereof. 
Elevators were introduced shortly after the year 1880. They were designed to take 
advantage of the flowing property of grain in bulk, and their equipment enabled the 
grain to be handled much more easily than was possible with the primitive ware- 
house. They have grown rapidly in number, whilst the old flat warehouse has 
practically disappeared. Dissatisfaction with the elevators on the part of farmers: 
resulted in the introduction of what are called “loading platforms.” The loading: 
platform is a wooden structure on a siding on to which a farmer can drive his team 
and from which he can shovel the grain into the car. There are now in existence: 
some 1,934 loading platforms, distributed as follows: Manitoba, 580; Saskatchewan, 
881; Alberta, 466; and British Columbia, 7. They have a loading capacity of 
4,539 cars simultaneously, and during the crop year ended August 31, 1922, 20,554,- 
247 bushels of grain were handled over these platforms. 

Grain Elevators.—As a general rule the elevators are owned and operated by 
commercial companies or farmers’ co-operative companies. When the farmer takes 
his grain to an elevator he can either sell the grain to the operator, in which case it 
is calied “‘ street grain,” or he can hire a bin in the elevator to keep his grain distinct 
from all other grain, in which case it is called “special binned grain,” or he can 
store it with other grain of the same grade. [If he stores the grain either in a special 
or general bin, he arranges with the railway company for a car, and the elevator 
loads the grain into the car to his order. When the grain is loaded he can either 
sell it on the spot as track grain, or send it forward consigned on commission. The 
farmer hauls the grain unsacked, and bulk handling is universal. Under the Canada 
Grain Act, the Dominion Government has power itself to erect and operate terminal 
grain elevators. One such elevator is in operation at Port Arthur, and four 
other government elevators are in operation at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Calgary and 
Vancouver. 

There are six different kinds of elevators defined in the Grain Act, viz., (1) 
“ country elevators,’’ situated at railway stations and receiving grain for storage 

‘before inspection; (2) ‘“ public elevators,’”’ which receive grain for storage from the 
western inspection division after inspection; (3) ‘‘ eastern elevators,” for the storage 


after inspection of eastern grown grain; (4) “terminal elevators,” which receive: 


1See Canada Year Book, 1912 y 450. 
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or ship grain at points declared to be terminal; (5) “ private terminal or hospital 
elevators,’ used for cleaning or other special treatment of rejected or damaged 
grain; under regulations governing sample markets all grain received into such 
elevators must be their own property, though the owner or owners of grain may 
contract for the handling or mixing of grain in such elevators; and (6) ‘‘manu- 
facturing elevators,’”’ used or operated as part of any plant engaged in the manu- 
facture of grain products in the western inspection division. Of these different 
kinds of elevators the most important, so far as the western grain trade is concerned, 
are the terminal elevators, which are situated at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
the twin cities at the head of lake Superior. They are called “ terminal elevators,” 
as the inspection of western grain ends at them. The grade given as grain leaves 
the elevators at these points is the final grade, on which it is sold and delivered, 
both in Eastern Canada and in foreign markets. At the present time there are 12 
of these terminal elevators (8 at Fort William and 4 at Port Arthur), with a total 
storage capacity of about 42,600,000 bushels, and 20 private terminal or hospital 
elevators with a capacity of 14,210,000 bushels (13 at Fort William and 7 at Port 
Arthur). 

Grain Inspection and Grading.—All grain grown in Canada and shipped 
in car-load lots or cargoes from elevators is subject to government inspection and 
grading, and the grain is sold both at home and abroad on the inspection certificate 
entirely by grade and not by sample. As each car arrives at an inspection point 
it is sampled and graded by qualified samplers and inspectors appointed under the 
Act. When the grain arrives at the terminal elevators it is weighed, cleaned and 
binned according to grade under the direct supervision of the inspectors, and a 
warehouse receipt is issued by the elevator operator to the owner of the grain. When 
the grain is ordered out of the terminal elevator in car or cargo lots, it is again 
weighed and inspected, and it must be graded out as graded in; thus the identity 
' of grade of exported grain is carefully preserved through every stage of movement. 
The principal inspection point for western grain is at Winnipeg. The work is done 
by inspectors who are qualified by an examination held by the Board of Grain 
Examiners appointed by the Board of Grain Commissioners. Rules and regula- 
tions governing the duties of the above Inspectors are approved by the Grain Com- 
missioners and the inspection is performed in offices rented by the Government in 
the Grain Exchange Buildings at Winnipeg and Fort William. 

Description of Grades.—Under the Act, Canadian grain is divided into five 
general classes, viz., ‘“‘ No SS, “ Condemned,” ‘ Rejected,’ ‘‘ Commercial 
grade” and “ Statutory grade.’ “ No grade’ includes all good grain that has an - 
excessive moisture, being tough, damp or wet, or otherwise unfit for warehousing. 
“Condemned grain’ means all grain that is in a heating condition or is badly 
bin-burnt, whatever grade it might otherwise be. ‘ Rejected grain” means all 
grain that is unsound, musty, dirty, smutty or sprouted, or that contains a large 
admixture of other kinds of grain, seeds or wild oats, or that from any other cause 
is unfit to be classed under any of the recognized grades. ‘‘ Commercial grade” 
means grain which, because of climatic or other conditions, cannot be included in 
the grades provided for in the Act. More particularly it means that the grain of 
one year may vary from that of the preceding year, and that a proportion of it can- 
not be dealt with under the grades laid down in the Act, and must be provided for 
by grades defined by the Standards Board, appointed under sections 48 to 51 of 
the Act. ‘Statutory grades”? means grain of the highest grades as defined 
by Parliament, in the Grain Act. There are four of these grades for Manitoba 
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spring wheat, three each for Alberta red and white winter wheat and two for 
Alberta mixed winter wheat. There are also statutory definitions of the highest 
grades of. oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. Thus the statutory definitions can only 
be changed by Parliament; they do not vary with the crop, but are constant. The 
Commercial grades, on the other hand, are fixed by the Standards Board, and may 
vary from year to year. The Act defines four grades of western spring wheat, viz., 
No. 1 Hard, No. 1 Northern, No. 2 Northern and No. 3 Northern, whilst the Stand- 
ards Board has defined three additional grades, viz., No. 4 Northern, No. 5 Northern 
and No. 6 Northern. But wheat of any of the six grades of Northern may fall 
under the general categories of ‘no grade,” “‘condemned,” or ‘rejected.’ Grain, 
as inspected and graded at Winnipeg, is received into the terminal elevators, but 
is again finally inspected and graded in bulk as it is loaded into the lake steamers. 
- For this final grading the grain is sampled at three places, viz., in the tunnels as the 
grain flows from the storage bins to the working house, on the floor of the working 
house and on the steamer as it pours from the shipping bin to the hold. 

Recent Developments.—The construction of the Panama Canal has neces- 
sitated the provision of elevator and inspection facilities for grain to be shipped by 
this route. To meet the new requirements it has been decided to erect at the 
Pacific coast transfer elevators similar to those at Montreal, Halifax and St. John, 
and at strategic points in the interior, terminal elevators similar to the elevators 
at Fort William and Port Arthur. Elevators have been erected at Moose, Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Calgary and Vancouver. The first two have been in operation since 
October, 1914, while the Calgary elevator commenced operations in September, 
1915, and the Vancouver elevator in November, 1916. These have a total storage 
capacity of 11,750,000 bushels. These elevators bring the work of inspection some- 
what nearer to the grain-growing area. In addition, they provide, for the first 
time in Western Canada, hospital apparatus upon the grain field to treat damaged 
grain. Besides, they place in the hands of the producer a commercial document 
in the shape of a warehouse receipt to enable him to realize money on his product 
at the current rate of interest and dispose of it as he sees fit. It was not intended 
that these elevators should take the place of the lake terminal elevators for grain 
shipped east, or that they could be very much utilized for east-going grain during 
the period of navigation on the Great Lakes. They were built partly because of 
the necessity of providing for the Panama Canal route in a way that would give 
a fair trial to the route which during the past year has become a large factor in 
carrying grain to Europe. The enormous quantity of grain grown in Western 
Canada and the difficulty of shipping it all by the eastern route—a difficulty en- 
hanced by the shortness of the period of navigation and the long rail haul from the 
grain fields to the Atlantic—constitute conditions which have led to the hope that 
the Panama Canal will be an immense gain to the grain growers of Alberta. 

Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year, 1921-1922.—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the pool fed 
chiefly by the crop of the western inspection division. The wheat crop of 1921, 
marketed in the western division during the crop year from September 1, 1921, to 
Aug. 31, 1922, amounted to 281-3 million bushels. Other acquisitions, including 
a carry-over from the previous crop year of 5-3 million bushels, brought the stock 
of the western pool to a total for the year of 286-8 million bushels. As for distribu- 
tion, out of the 217-4 million bushels which were commercially disposed of, the 
shipments to the eastern division of 86-7 million bushels and the direct export to 
Great Britain of 75 million bushels were the chief items. The direct exports to the 
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United States were 15-8 million bushels and to other countries 18-7 million bushels. 
The total shipments from the Western pool were thus 196-2 million bushels. The 
all rail movement eastward from the Western division, including shipments to the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, were 12-9 million bushels. 
Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 175-6 million bushels, 
73:6 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 102-0 million to United States 
ports. The shipments to Canadian ports represent an increase of 33 p.c. and to 
American ports an increase of 50 p.c. over 1920-21. The principal Canadian Lake © 
ports were Port McNicol, with receipts of 17 million bushels by water, Goderich, 
with receipts of 10 million bushels by water, and Port Colborne, with total 
receipts of 29-5 million bushels, an increase of 11-5 million bushels over the 
receipts during the previous crop year. Buffalo was of chief importance among 
the United States Lake ports in the handling of Canadian wheat with receipts by 
water from Port Arthur and Fort William of 97 million bushels. The export of 
wheat through Vancouver, including a small shipment to the United States, was 
7-8 million bushels as compared with 0:57 million in the previous crop year. 

The wheat used by the milling companies of the Western division for the manu- 
facture of flour amounted to about 21-2 million bushels, of which 18-3 million 
bushels were ground into flour for domestic consumption. The seed requirements 
were estimated at 37-2 million bushels and the stocks at the end of the crop year 
were more than double the carry-over at its commencement. 


The eastern pool received during the crop year not only the Eastern crop 
estimated at 19-6 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
86-7 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
2-6 million bushels, making with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the eastern pool of 108-9 million bushels. The 
distribution included nearly 4 million bushels carried over in store into the following 

‘year, 28-1 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports and 6-6 million 
bushels shipped through the winter port of St. John. In addition 14-1 million 
bushels were cleared for export to other countries“via the United States Atlantic 
ports. The chief of these ports concerned with the movement of Canadian grain 
from both divisions were New York, with shipments of 39-7 million bushels, 
Philadelphia, with 28-1 million, and Portland, with 10-4 million.2 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 15-9 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 112-3 million bushels, to other 
countries 30-3 million bushels: 42-6 million bushels were shipped via Canadian 
ports and 100 million bushels were shipped by United States ports. Total exports 
of wheat from Canada during the crop year amounted to 158-5 million bushels. 

Table 29 shows for the license years 1913 to 1923 the number of railway stations 
at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and warehouses and their 
total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for the country elevators 
of the west, and by description of elevators for the rest of the country. Tables 30 
and 31 give statistics of the inspection of grain for the fiscal years 1921, 1922 and 
1923 and for 1914-23, and Tables 32 and 33 of the shipment of grain by vessel and 
rail for 1921 and 1922. 


Tables 34 and 35 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at 
public elevators in the East. 


1For further information see the Report on the Grain Trade of Canada issued by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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29.—_Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 
1913-1928. 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS IN MANITOBA, 


Sta- Ele- | Ware- . 7 Sta- Ele- | Ware- F 
Years. | tions. | vators. | houses. araciey: : Gee tions. | vators.| houses.| Capacity. 
No. No. No. Bushels. No. No. No. Bushels. 
338 698 10 22,253,150) 1919...... 371 702 - 22,926,300 
346 689 6 21,690,000) 1920...... 379 695 = 23,024,500 
348 678 8 22,045,500) 1921...... 380 692 = 22,073,600 
348 682 6 22,113,000) 1922...... 386 701 = 22,159,100 
352 672 = 21, 250,000} 1923...... 385 696 = 21,970,100 
366 690 = 21, 825, 000 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS IN SASKATCHEWAN, 
OT Si yates 513 | 1,246 6 36,503,000) 1919...... 753 | 2,160 = 67,331, 664 
We Aboaee 647 | 1,465 5 42,995,000}! 1920...... 753 | 2,165 a 68,058,470 
LONG Severe 653 | 1,619 5 48,074,500) 1921...... 767 | 2,184 = 68, 867,020 
INOS Goes (LOM 782 1 52,943,000] 1922...... 782 | 2,224 S 70,181,320 
LO eae 732 | 1,945 = 58,625,000] 1923...... 797 | 2,804 = 72,542,320 
LOTS ees sa 752 | 2,117 = 64,384, 200 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS IN ALBERTA, 
LOS ernetatsters 168 321 19 11,565,500) 1919...... 314 830 = 32,148,000 
ee ico chew 195 397 11 14,793,000) 1920...... 334 853 = 33,462,000 
A915: come 219 449 |: 14 16,089,000) 1921...... 350 897 = 35, 716, 000 
LOG preemies 249 525 11 18, 807,000) 1922...... 357 915 = 36,092, 000 
WO hGran e ae 285 670 = 23,106,000) 1923...... 370 936 = 36, 854, 000 
1918. °. #.: 304 808 = 28, 833, 000 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
1013 cetera 6 7 2 562,000) 1919...... 8 13 = 613,000 
Gi eo otune 6 7 2 562, 000)) 1920...... 7 13 = 561,000 
HOLS a atte 5 7 1 440, 000}| 1921...... 7 12 = 517,000 
LOTG sericea 5 6 1 459,000) 1922...... 7 12 = 541,000 
WO ieeracre 6 9 = 527,000} 1923...... 5 12 = 541,000 
OTS oreisierer 6 10 = 548, 000 
TOTALS OF COUNTRY PLEVATORS. 
| 
Kh BigRocoss 1,025 | 2,272 37 70, 883,650} 1919...... 1,446 | 3,705 = 123,018, 964 
LO er relers ee 1,194 | 2,558 24 80, 040,000) 1920...... 1,473 | 3,726 = 125,105,970 
LOLS trace = 1,225 | 2,753 28 86,649, 000}} 1921...... 1,504 | 38,785 = 127,173,620 
DOUG aera 1,312 | 2,995 19 94,322,000} 1922...... 1,532 | 3,852 = 128,973,420 
IN WY bons once 1,375 | 3,296 = 103,508,000} 1923...... 1,559 | 3,948 = 131,907, 420 
LOUS Meteear 1,428 | 3,625 = 115, 600, 200 
INTERIOR TERMINAL ELEVATORS. 
1913-14... .. 1 1 = 1,000,000) 1918-19... 5 5 = 11,500, 000 
1914-15.... 3 3 = 8,000, 000}} 1919-20... 5 5 = 11,500,000 
LOTS 16.2) (1) 4 = 10,500,000) 1920-21... 5 5 = 11,500, 000 
LOG (1) 4 = 10,500,000) 1921-22... 5 5 = 11,500, 000 
LOL (18a. (5) 5 = 11,500,000) 1922-23... 3 4 = 10,500,000 


» 
i ghee ihe statistics of Canadian elevators for 1901 to 1912 are giveninthe 1921 Year Book, pp. 
—509. 
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29.—Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the license years 
: 1913-19238—concluded. 


INTERIOR HOSPITAL ELEVATORS, 


Years. 


1913-14... 
1914-15... 
1915-16.... 
TOTG= Liga ers 
THOUS... 


1915-16... . 
TORG = ees 
LOIEKTS 
LADEN NS oe 


Sta- 


tions.. 


Ele- | Ware- 

vators. | houses. 
No No 

5 = 

6 ef 

7 a 

6 a 

5 a 


bwwrn 


Nore.—Figures in parentheses are excluded from the grand total. 


He 
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426 
544 
740 
919 
977 
1,059 
1,221 
1,318 
1,446 
1, 802 


Tht Fd Sei tet 


WV ef PMLA af Lae} 


: Sta- Hle- | Ware- : 
Capacity. Year tions. | vators. | houses. Capacity. 
Bushels. No No. No Bushels. 
680, 000}} 1918-19... 5 » - 460,000 
805, 000}} 1919-20... 5 5 - 485,000 
825,000} 1920-21... 5 6 - 585, 000 
805, 000|} 1921-22... 4 6 - 605,000 
505, 000 | 1922-23. ne 5 7 - 1,620,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA TERMINAL AND PUBLIC ELEVATORS. 
1, 266,000} 1919-20... 1 2 - 1, 266,000 
1, 266,000) 1920-21... 1 1 - 1, 250,000 
1, 266,000] 1921-22... (1) 1 - 1, 250,000 
1, 266, 000}} 1922-23... (1) 1 - 1, 250,000 
ONTARIO TERMINAL ELEVATORS. 
28,380, 000}} 1919!...... 4 31 = 51,405, 000 
41,455, 000}} 19201...... 4 30 - 52, 255, 000 
42,180,000) 19211...... 4 30 - 54,685,000 
43,085,000) 19221...... 2 32 - 53, 285, 000 
45,325, 000)} 19231...... 2, 32 - 56, 810, 000 
49,370,000 
ONTARIO MILLING ELEVATORS. 
1,700,000}) 1919...... 2 3 - 1, 800, 000 
1,700,000) 1920...... 2 4 - 1, 840, 000 
1,700,000!) 1921...... 2 4 - 1, 840, 000 
1,700,000) 1922... 3... 2 4 - 1, 840, 000 
1,700,000) 1928. ..... 2 4 - 1, 840, 000 
1,700, 000 
PUBLIC ELEVATORS. 
25, 220,000)} 1919...... 17 25 - 31,790, 000 
29,850, 000)} 1920...... 17 25 - 33, 805, 000 
29,250,000} 1921...... 17 24 - 34,180,000 
29,250,000} 1922...... 14 24 - 34, 180,000 
30, 700, 000)| 1923...... 14 24 - 34, 180,000 
31,610,000) 
GRAND TOTAL OF CANADIAN ELEVATORS. 
18, 329,352|) 19132...... 1,049 2,319 37 127, 224, 5508 
22,549,000) 19142...... 1, 220 2,613 ~ 24 154, 765, 000 
29, 806,400] 19152...... 1, 252 2,813 28 168, 624, 0008 
40,636,000]| 1916...... 1,338 3,059 19 180, 988, 0003 
46,408, 630]) 1917...... 1,402 3,360 - 193, 844, 0008 
50,453, 200]] 1918...... 1,461 3,694 211,591, 2003 
55, 222, 200) 1919........ 1,480 sat Wit - 221, 279, 9643 
58,535, 700]) 1920...... 1,507 3,797 - 226, 256,970 
78,016,100|) 1921...... 1,538 3, 855 - 231,213,620 
94,266, 100}| 1922...... 1,559 3,924 - 231, 633,420 
105, 462, 7003 1923...... 1,578 4,020 = 238,107,420 


1,909 
2,037 


108, 649, 9003 


including Hospital Elevators. 


2Including Public Elevators in the Hastern Inspection Division. 
8The totals for the years 1911 to 1919 include 1 Ontario country elevator, with a capacity of 40,000 bushels. 
Nore.—The average capacity of railway cars for the carriage of grain is for Wheat 1,300, Oats 2,000, 
Barley 1,475, Flaxseed i,125, and Rye 1,350 bushels for the crop of 1922, 
for the years 1901 to 1912 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 507-509. 
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—Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years 1921-1923. 


1921. 


Grades of Grain. Fastern 


Division. 


Bush. 
Wheat, Spring— 
Man. No. 1 Hard... 
Northern ee 


° 
Stee eles 
Tet Pl Folie Neal Lie tdi 


NOM ai pees - 
No eae 


OTAGO ca mae anes ies - 


Noiidie <¢ 
No aie dates creer 3,000 


Mee IN OSS em eracee 
Rejected... = 1,000 
Rejected............ - 
No. 1 Durum senauces 
No. 2 


teceees 


Rejected Bist nea 
Durum and Spring... 
Red Durum........ 


No. 2 Mixed D 
Wihestesise ecraes 
Dark No. 2 Nor.... 
No. 4 Special....... 
INO=5 7 Be 
No:.67* “ 
No grade Durum... 
Smutty—Wheat and 
Rag weed 
Spring and Durum.. 
Wheat and Rye..... 
Rejected and 
Sprouted.......... - 
Durum and Barley. - 
Smutty-Durum..... - 
Wheat and Oats..... - 
Wheat and Barley.. - 


fel Maat War eal tah 


Durum and Oats.... 
Wheat and wild oats 
Wheat, barley and 


Wheat and Gravel.. - 
Durum Spring and 


Durum, Spring and 
Onts 3.2 Gekaee see - 


Total Spring Wheat. 


7,650,342 


Western 
Division. 


Bush. 


160,000 
71,487,500 
42,891, 250 
42,192,500 
8,907,500 
1,927,500 
535, 000 

147,500 


538,750 
11,401, 250 
53,750 


10,000 


. 33,750 


185,225, 000 


1922. 
Eastern Western 
Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. 

- 2,757, 825 
- 66, 725, 850 
- 46,909, 800 
- 58, 806, 275 
- 18,465, 825 
= 4,944,450 
- 1, 204, 875 
- 295, 800 
- 716,550 
~ 11,965, 875 
- 24,225 
= 16,575 
209, 588 - 
45,816 - 
1,100 - 
31,480 = 
6,950 - 
3,000 - 
1,000 - 
1,000 - 
2,000 - 
8,000 - 
- 2,768,025 
- 67,575 
- 276,675 
- 322,575 
- 24,225 
- 6,375 
- 53,550 
- 28,050 
1, 891, 248 = 
581,484 - 
25015; 349 2 
1,024,191 - 
70,718 - 
- 12,750 
- 105, 825 
- 30,600 
- 9,544, 650 
- »275 
6,587,924 | 221,076,075 


1923. 


Eastern 
Division. 


Bush. 


(ie et ea) nea 


215,968 
11,680 


5,063 
3,574 


1,000 


bh 
~ 
i 
w 
Ww 


Ut thee Sik ih Sheed Pt D1 P91 |} feet] 


5, 898,710 


6,798, 461 
2/264; 899 


15, 200, 488 


Western 
Division. 


Bush. 


915,500 
10, 269, 150 
54,550 


16, 825 


Or 


ene teat (otras 
oo 


6,363, 700 


180,050 


290, 255, 425. 
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Grades of Grain. 


Wheat, Winter— 


Winter............ 
White ete 

No. SCR BOE 

No. oa 

No. 3.. eae 

No. 1 Winter.....- 

Nig 

Rejected.......... 
briNoorade e.g. 0, 
Mixed Winter— 


No grade. 
TES. No: 1-2... 


Winter ere acn eta tes 


Rejected Ree ee 
No grade......... 
pooner grades- 


No ‘srade, tough. . 


Total Winter Wheat.. 


Total Spring and 
Winter Wheat...... 


Indian Corn— 
No. 1 American..... 
No. 2 American..... 
No. : American..... 
Nos American 


No jane SS oe 


Argentine corn...... 
No. 2 Can. Yellow.. 
No.3 Can. Yellow.. 
No: 3: Mixed... 5..; 
Rejected............ 


Total Corn.......; 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Eastern Western Eastern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush 
794,614 - 4,061,611 - 1,954,773 - 
749,760 > 8, 828, 266 — | 13,243,535 = 
79, 306 - 159, 424 - - - 
- - 530, 067 - - - 
34, 501 - 3,455 - - 3,900 
452,636 = 18, 236 = 67,626 5,200 
38,975 ‘= 4,000 = 8,510 = 
= = = 15,300 - = 
= - - 3,825 - = 
14, 258 - 12,500 = 4,550 - 
9,461 - - ~ 1,300 = 
7,497 - - - - ~ 
439, 624 - 103, 330 - 348, 621 = 
135, 006 = 56,303 - 181,784 - 
4,635 - - - - - 
48,641 - 6,245 - 31,949 = 
45,142 - 120, 883 - 71,977 = 
8,115 - - - - - 
4,560 83,750 - 22,950 = 38,900 
184,098 23,750 16,918 10, 200 272, 443 18,100 
77,186 2, 500 27,600 2,550 177,964 1,300 
2,200 - 1,275 = S 
- - - - 47,173 - 
- - ~ - 4,788 = 
249, 804 - - - - - 
1, 104, 864 -| 5,012,449 - 2,503,759 = 
38,794 - 36, 040 - - 
- 1,250 - - - ~ 
4,138 2,500 - - - = 
14,061 = 56, 862 - = = 
- - 1,780 = = == 
2,200 - 47,340 ~ - = 
14,554 # 1,200 z : Z 
= = 90 — — = 
4,558, 630 113,750 | 19,104,599 56,100 | 18,920, 752 67, 400 
12,208,972 | 185,338,750 | 25,692,523 | 221,132,175 | 34,121,240 290,322,825 
1,500 = 1, 246, 709 - 1,071 = 
16, 222 -— | 50,437,158 — | 33,405,528 = 
184,445 - 137,778 - 118, 403 = 
= - 49,190 - 29,531 - 
Ss = = - 1,400 = 
14,410 - 5, 200 - 15,597 > 
- - ~ - 4,600 = 
56,188 - 11,152 = = a 
42,055 = 4,284 = = oe 
2. = 4. - 3,400 = 
= = = - 6,482 = 
a _ = - 4,308 = 
my ms = - 2,140 = 
314, 820 2,900 | 51,891,471 5,000 | 33,592,455 15, 000 
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30.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years, 1921-1923—con. 


Grades of Grain. 


INO PAEE ens widoocr 


Oats and W. Oats... 
Oatsiand rye... ... 
Wit@atswncanesoaca: 
B. Oats.. 

Mixed icv tytscrc. 


Us ‘Ss. No. 3 ‘clipped. : 
Total Oats......... 


Buckwheat— 
2 


Rejectedse bacaska: 
Total Buckwheat... 


No grade......<.... 


Smutty.. ates 
Barley and: rye.. 
Barley and W. oats. 


Barley and Durum.. 


Der and wheat.. 
Millet.. 


barley. aay ae 


Wheatie ddan cn. 
Rye and oats....... 
Rye and barley..... 
Rye and W. oats.... 
Rye, all grades..... 
URS ARV Cs teanectan ane 


1No grade given. 


1923. 
Eastern Western Hastern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
= 2,060 ~ 90,000 - 86, 000: 
875,315 92,000 6,980 15, 334, 000 298, 982 9, 930, 000 
1,411, 206 13,170,000 52,193 14, 934, 000 728, 255 15, 464, 000. 
294,069 13,818, 000 30,350 = 424, 642 
- 4,558,000 - 5,508,000 - 1,520, 000 
6,340, 000 = 6, 290, 000 - 7, 256,000 
= 6, 266, 000 = 4,268,000 = 5,732,000 
215,071 1,304, 000 182, 850 592,000 216, 088 618,000 
130,792 18,912,000 = 22,582,000 168,539 10, 332,000 
= 22,000 = 44,000 = 8,000 
- - - - - 22,000. 
- - - - - 10,000 
- - - ~ - 16,000 
- ~ - - - 12, C00 
= - - - - 8,000 
= 1,176,000 > 886, 000 = 1, 146,000 
- 2,000 = - = 3,000 
- - - - 951, 266 - 
- - - - 1,500 - 
2,426, 453 65, 662, 090 272,373 70,528,000 | 2,789,272 52, 163, 000 
141, 014 - 289, 878 - 454,785 = 
7,450 ~ iia - 5,989 Zz 
19,173 = 9,170 - 13, 632 - 
5,631 - 15,750 - 5,329 = 
173, 268 - 332,525 - 479,735 11,0001 
= - - - 1,546 = 
1,250 - - - 11,690 = 
145,531 99,400 4,370 58,800 116, 092 20,275 
358,309 5,026,000 151,509 7,051, 800 143,482 8, 838, 150 
110,380 3,094, 000 96,365 3,101,000 71,348 3,159,400 
- 1,313, 200 - 624,400 - 915, 250 
86,557 1,029,000 255,527 786, 800 40,976 1,099,550 
= 3,085, 600 - 8,252, 200 1,250 4,055, 450 
* 9, 800 = 2,800 = == 
= 8,400 - 1,400 = 
= = = 1,400 - 2,875 
= - si z e 72,275 
2 e e : 1,475 
= z = - Z 2,950 
= 3 3 . x 1.475 
91,430 - - = = - 
49,999 - 51,701 - - 
843,456 | 13,665,400 559,472 | 14,880,600 386,384 18,170,125 
= - - - - 2,608, 050 
= - - - - 6,711,075 
- - - - ~ 543,375 
- z= = = - 762,900 
- = a : ‘ 1,007,325 
- - - = S 4,050 
= 2,700 
165, 750 
= = - - - 1,350 
= - - - - 20,175 
= = - - - 4,050 
= = - - 1,350 
1,387,493 2,967,500 221,401 3,966, 525 97,740 11, 832, 150 
4,572 841 - 6,845,117 — | 14,828,486 


— 
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30.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years, 1921-1923—concluded. 


2 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Grades of Grain. Eastern Western astern Western Eastern Western 
Division. Division. Division. Division, Division. Division. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush, 
Flaxseed— 
Now NSW.G)=. sho - 8,146,525 - 2,993, 100 = 3,056, 850 
NOP DIC Wooo scsastre - 712,725 - 566, 500 - 518, 550 
INO pers Wisse coe sot eic - 522,450 = 78,100 - 59, 100 
ING PTAC. a. osias es i.« - 232,200 - 162, 600 - ao! Ome 
Re eCted tes, wcc cer - 422,475 ~ 28,600 - 29, 850 
Condemned......... - - - 1,100 - 2,225 
Fake Flaxseed...... - - - 2,200 - - 
Flaxseed and buck- 
Wear baht sies cvespicie ee = a = = = 1,100 
Total Flaxseed..... - | 5,036,375 = 3,832, 200 - 3, 783, 000 
Peas, all grades....... 3,000 - 10,781 - 13, 164 - 
Sereenings. = 42. o5.s i. - 455, 000 = 484, 000 = 215,000 


31.—Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended March 31, 


1914-1923. 
sone Eastern Division. Western Grand 
Kingston. | Peterboro. | Toronto. Montreal. Total. Division, Total. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush 
Wheat.....1914 1,000 40, 968 104, 590 128 000 274,558] 154,995,750} 155,270,308 
1915 = 38,402 139, 702 2,628,670 2,806,774} 107,916,750) 110,723,524 
1916 376,777 1,412, 246 1,789,023} 251,277,000) 253,066,023 
1917 =i = 423, 871 209,168 632,039} 192,070,700] 192,702,739 
1918 = - 281,704 448,144 730,118} 193,538,100] 194,268, 218 
1919 = = 386, 814 371, 389 758,203) 124,849,525) 125,607,728 
1920 = = 403,135 233,778 636,913) 120,791,125) 121,428,038 
1921 - = 2,087,589] 10,121,483) 12,208,972) 185,338,750) 197,547,722 
1922 - > 602,774| 25,089,749] 25,692,523) 221,132,175) 246,824,698 
1928 - - 1,438,116] 382,683,124] 34,121,240) 290,322,825) 324,444,065 
GCorni.n seu 1914 - = 21,130 72,990 94,120 = 94,120 
1915 = = 16,405 111,501 127,906 - 127,906 
1916 = = 18, 252 112,821 130,573 - 130,573 
1917 - = _- 1,286,779 1,286,779 - 1,286,779 
1918 = = 1,676 743, 349 745, 025 - 745,025 
1919 = = = 592,340 592,340 S 592,340 
1920 = = = 472,408 472,408 7,000 479,408 
1921 = = = 314, 820 314, 820 2,000 316, 820 
1922 - - 5,355) 51,886,116} 51,891,471 5,000) 51,896,471 
1923 = = 16,800) 83,576,125) 33),/592,.455 15,000] 33,607,455 
Oatset crt Lord - 62, 200 543, 657 73,582 679,489] 73,035,200} 73,714,739 
1915 = 109,388 33, 680 1,706, 349 2,749,417| 35,837,800} 388,587,217 
1916 = = 1,376,546 1,723,966 3,100,512] 68,649,000} 71,749,512 
1917 a - 445,031 449, 268 894,299] 95,159,750} 96,054,049 
1918 = - 459, 802 427,900 887,702| 79,409,850) 80,297,552 
1919 = - 1, 537, 863 1,900,309 3,438,172] 36,154,000) 39,592,172 
1920 = oS 344, 289 332, 987 677,276| 59,379,450} 60,056,726 
1921 cs = 643,412 1,783,041 2,426,453! 65,662,000] 68,088,453 
1922 - - 241,140 81,2383 272,373| 70,528,000} 70,800,373 
1923 = - 453,398 2,335, 874 2,789,272) 52,163,000} 54,952,272 
Buck- 
wheat... .1914 - 62,771 72,730 4,108 139, 609 = 139, 609 
1915 - 23,760 284,324 28,008 336, 092 - 336, 092 
1916 - = 339,747 127,508 467,255 - 467,255 
1917 - = 77, 802 8, or 115, 539 - 115,539 
1918 - = 71,652 54,386 126, 038 = 126,088 
1919 = - 293,914 62,050 355, 964 = 355, 964 
1920 _ = 82, 863 38, 532 121,395 2,000 123,395 
1921 - - 145, 506 27,762 178, 268 - 173, 268 
1922 - - 262, 262 70, 263 332,525 - 332,525 
1923 = = 333,575 146, 160 479,735 11,000 490,735 
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31.— Quantities of Grain Inspected during the fiscal years ended March 31, 
1914-1923—concluded. 


Eastern Division. 


Gin Western Grand 

Kingston. | Peterboro. | Toronto. | Montreal. Total. Division. Total. 

Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush 
Barley..... 1914 - - 125, 812 9,297 135,109} 15,944,500) 16,079,609 
1915 ~ 1,100 230, 122 24,146 255,368) 4,953,000] 5,208,368 
1916 - - 322,367 30, 220 352,587) 9,574,100} 9,926,687 
1917 - - 134, 691 10,927 145,618} 10,627,500} 10,773,118 
1918 = = 319,592 165,927 485,519} 10,748,200} 11,228,719 
1919 - - 727,047 773,420! © 1,500,467); 9,596,600} 11,097,067 
1920 _ - 557, 842 851,943} 1,409,785} 15,643,800] 17,053,585 
1921 - - 237, 868 605, 588 843,456) 13,655,400} 14,508, 856 
1922 ~ - 189, 040 370, 432 559,472} 14,880,600) 15,440,072 
1923 - - 127,337 259, 047 386,384; 18,170,125} 18,556,509 
TRY Crises 1914 - 11, 857 4,980 162,900 179, 737 72,000 PAV EYE 
1915 - 4, 854 144, 765 97,178 246,797 123,000 369,797 
1916 = = 374,782 179,157 553,939 116,000 669,939 
1917 - 251,592 691,448 943, 040 190, 000 1,133,040 
1918 = = 218,994 389, 133 608, 127 478, 000 1,086, 127 
1919 - = 162,461 33, 289 195,750 1,020,000 1,215,750 
1920 - = 163,395 929, 007 1,092,402 2,172,350 3, 264, 752 
1921 - - 333,318) 5,627,016} 5,960,334) 2,967,500) 8,927,834 
1922 = = 97,431 6,969, O87 7,066,518 3,966,525] 11,033,043 
1923 - - 87,090] 14,839,136] 14,926,226] 11,882,150) 26,758,376 
Plaxseed...1914 - - ~ - —| 18,432,750] 18,432,750 
1915 - - - - - 4,001,600} 4,001,600 
1916 - - - - - 3,303,600} 3,303,600 
1917 - - - ~ = 7,086,200} 7,086,200 
oT 1918 - - - ~ - 6,862,900) 6,862,900 
1919 - - - 14,351 14,351} 3,075,900} 3,090,251 
1920 - - ~ - - 2,335,000} 2,335,000 
1921 - ~ - - - 5,036,375} 5,036,375 
1922 - ~ - - - 3,832,400} 3,832,400 
1923 - - = - - 3,783,000} 3,783,000 
Peas....... 1914 - - 1, 667 2,900 4,567 = 4, 567 
1915 = - 12,300 = 12,300 = 12,300 
1916 - = 14,944 400 15,344 = 15,344 
1917 - - 10,619 3,025 13, 644 = 13, 644 
1918 - - 1,000 3,100 4,100 = 4,100 
1919 - - 8, 871 2,858 11,729 = 11,729 
1920 - ~ 19,072 10, 816 29, 888 = 29, 888 
1921 - - 2,000 1,000 3,000 = * 3,000 
1922 - - 10,781 = 10,781 - 10,781 
1923 - - 13, 164 - 13,164 - 13, 164 

Screen- 

TV Aso 1916 - = - = - 281,000 281,000 
1917 - - ~ - ~ 452,000 452,000 
1918 = = - - = = = 
1919 i = = = - = = 
1920 - - - - - 669, 000 669, 000 
1921 - - - - - 455,000 455,000 
1922 = - - = - 484, 000 484,000 
1923 - - - - - 215,000 215,000 
Total......1914 1,000 177,796 874,566 453,777) 1,507,139) 262,667,300!) 264,174,4391 
ss 1915 - 177,504) 1,761,298) 4,674,1602]  6,612,9622| 153,038,150) 159,651,112 
WY 1916 - - 2,823,415) 3,585,818) 6,409,233] 333,200,700) 339,609,933 
< 1917 - - 1,343,606} 2,688,352) 4,030,958) 305,586,150) 309,617,108 
cs 1918 - - 1,354,420} 2,232,209) 3,586,629) 291,032,050) 294,618,679 
o 1919 - - 3,116,970) 3,750,006) 6,866,976) 174,696,025) 181,563,001 
ce 1920 - - 1,570,596) 2,869,741] 4,440,067) 200,999,725) 205,439,792 
* 1921 - - 3,449,643) 18,480,660) 21,930,393) 273,127,025] 295,057,328 
é 1922 - - 1,408,783) 84,416,880) 85,825,663) 314,828,700) 400,654,363 
3 1923 - - 2,469,010) 83,839,466) 86,308,476) 376,512,100) 462,820,576 


1Includes 186,000 bushels of screenings and 1,000 bushels of speltz. — 
2Includes 78,308 bushels of Argentine corn. 


3Includes 206,000 bushels of screenings. 
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32.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 
gation seasons 1921 and 1922. 


1921. 1922. 
Kind of Grain. To To To To 
Canadian American ue hae Canadian American ae ote 
ports. ports. Pp : ports. ports. SED RUS: 
Bush Bush Bush. Bush Bush Bush 
Wiltoate sic san.0d ole ot 69,454,217} 84,474,599] 153,928,816 96,729,810} 128,651,648] 225,381,458 
Oadtgteer sik anes. vce 89,335, 427 5, 8385, 494 45,170,921 18,039,045 7,709, 373 25,748,418 
BALIOV MeL ekiee te 9,398,118} 2,503,745 11, 901, 863 7,256,764| 5,611,304 12,868, 068 
Piaxseed sie lo cy via < 952,110 3,476,189 4,428, 299 920, 855 1,915,951 2,836, 806 
IRV Gree osctsaiee ces 839,197] 1,611,089 2,450, 286 924,080} 6,337,769 7,261, 849 
WOGAN Gr tects s. 5 119,979,069) 97,901,116) 217,880,185} 123,870,554) 150,226,045) 274,096,599 
Mixed grains..... lb. 59,192,484) 21,884,466 81,076, 950 28,896,900 |241, 727,419 270, 624,319 


Screenings....... ton. 9,379 20,501 29, 880 16,673 74, 840 91,513 


—Shipments of Grain by vessels and all rail route from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended August 31, 1921 and 1922. 


1920-21. 1921-22, 
Kind of Grain. —- 
Vessels. , Rail., Total, Vessels, Rail. Total. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat— 
INGr cbt ard, cian ccloe sets 57,402 - 57,402 920,551 82,103 1,002,654 
Norsk: Northernie<:,. «0100. 50,631,759 4,968,566] 55,600,325} 63,581,548 835,806] . 64,417,354 
Not2Northern......5.0 06. 33,920,643 3,856,896) 37,777,539] 38,228,756 2,810,086] 41,038,842 
No. 3 Northern) s.\cc..652 31,542,214 6,517,685) 37,969,899] 51,390,491 5,015,088] 56,405,579 
Sundry grades........:... 7,059,236 2,554,850 9,614,086} 22,000,650 3,687,700) 25,688,350 
Total Wheat........| 123,121,254] 17,897,997] 141,019,251] 176,121,996) 12,430,783) 188,552,779 
Qatar res eisai we Giles sale ers 39,300,488 5,999,121] 45,299,609} 32,852,849 8,204,508] 41,057,357 
BSAVICYS Aa aentstacrs Ae 6 Fale sore 10,116,010 1,569,889} 11,685,900} 10,930,468 1,139,635] 12,070,108 
HMAXS CECE air ta Matra cInier t _ 8,494,641 255,050 3,749,691 3,296,542 316,560 3,613,102 
FUV EA ti: bans cued clecilee wigeinals’s 2,081,628 420,468 2,502 ;097 4,839,260 31,516 4,870,776 
Total Grain........ 178,114,021) 26,142,525] 204,256,548) 228,041,115) 22,123,002) 250,164, 117 
lb. lb. lb. 

MIXCCLOTAINS:.,.0as cae soe ; = - - 8,961,608 4,320,494] 13,282,102 


34.—Canadian Grain Handled at Public Elevators in the East, by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, 1918 to 1922. 


Maye Mixed : 
Years. Wheat. Oats. | Corn.| Barley. 5 es Rye. other aoe pa 
rains. 

REcEIPTS. Bush. Bush. |Bush.} Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
1917-1918...| 110,454,320]40,624,672)94,592] 9,969,828 705,910 — | 111,111] 161,960,433 i 
1918-1919...| 133,693, 991/10, 180,477/27, 909] 16,552,857 807,145 391,273 -— | 161,653,652 = 
1919-1920...| 141,641,693/17,091,582 — 112,315,737 225,152} 1,170,346 — | 172,444,510 = 
1920-1921...| 99,222,288)56, 920,476 — 115,122,141 933,160) 1,322,315 — | 173,520,380] 445,796 
1921-1922...| 120,870,258]50, 187,467 - |16,365,929) 1,170,635) 2,270,964 — | 190,865, 253 - 
SHIPMENTS. ; 

1917-1918...} 107,981,532|37, 729, 008]66,682| 9,530,930 685,372 - 88,277] 156,081,801 - 
1918-1919...| 131,576,569) 9,142, 955)27,909}15, 169,320 807,145 391,272 - | 157,115,170 - 
. 1919-1920...) 137,325, 174/16, 851,459 ~— 111,978,427 203,521) 1,170,340 - | 167,528,921 - 
1920-1921...| 98,073,242|52,455,177 — 14,707,981 870,279} 1,298,940 - | 167,405,619 - 
1921-1922...| 119, 186,498/49 098, 234 — 116,273,586) 1,156,145] 2,262,807 - | 187,977,270 - 
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35.—Canadian Grain Handled in Public Elevators in the East, by classes of ports, 
during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1922. 


Ports. Wheat. Oats. Barley. ae Rye. Total. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Georgian Bay Ports— 
Onpbland) Sh. wee ee 367, 839 2,662,429 IDA Tee 53,049 - 3,205, 088 
Receipts—Water:......... 44,712,264] 18,977,746 4,731,725 582,186 632,485) 69,636,406 
otal oe cane een ole ee 45,080,103] 21,640,175 4,853,496 635, 235 632,485} 72,841,494 
Shipments—Rail.......... 44,576,009} 21,524,341 4,853,492 635, 230 632,485] 72,221,557 
Waiter.228 shade 43,980 - - - - 43,980 
Ini Store. cease eee ee 460, 083 115,814 - - - 575,897 
Lower Lake Ports— 
QnEanGix.,ctte akewitNer <0 89,191 53,764 9,690 - = 152,645 
Receipts—Rail............ 12,676 49,049 - - - 61,725 
Waterton center 29,551,380 7,758,316 3,029,542 - 188,502) 40,527,740 
Motall:scstaes sete ase ohaae es 29,653 , 247 8,861,129 3,039 , 232 - 188,502} 40,742,110 
Shipments—Rail.......... 8, 667,969 1,874, 137 133,760 - - 10,675,866 
Water...” cae 20,814,036 5,600,601 2,905 ,472 = 188,502) 29,508,611 
ImiS tore somes ceetee ene 171,225 386 ,383 - - - 557,608 - 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
Ontblandstarct. 6s eis ai 686, 612 1,749,086 282,696 9,828 23,379 2,751,601 
Receipts—Rail............ 17,999,188 9,580,893 3,972 , 236 31,080 1,043,666] 32,633,516 
Watery s.cun see 20,911,530 7,142,042 3,306, 631 488,039 313,376] 322,161,618 
Total awe cal tacos 39,597,330) 18,472,021 7,561,563 535,400 1,380,421) 67,546,735 
Shipments—Rail.......... 6,350,497 5,991,121 298 , 299 512,949 36,862) 13,189,728 
Watetocmcdsee 32,195,529) 11,893,892 7,170,927) - 7,966 1,335,402] 52,603,716 
Tn S toreigreeet sek eeayane 1,051,291 586, 992) 92,339 14,484 8,160 753 , 266 
Seaboard Ports— = 
On Hand: S435 ne conacce 5,373 - - - - Rye: 
Receipts—Rail............ 6,534,205 2,214,142 911,638 - 69,556 9,729,541 
"POUR Sent eee a tae tee 6,539,578 2,214,142 911,638 - 69,556 9,734,914 
Shipments—Water........ 6,538,478 2,212,201 911,636 = 69,556 9,731,871 
ARAL Se ckoeeee - 1,941 - - - 1,941 
Tn Store a ikicrae sti): ae 1,101 - - = - 1,101 


\ 


3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products. 


The products of animal husbandry in Canada were valued in 1921 at about 
$485 million or somewhat less than half of the output of field husbandry. In gross 
value of product the slaughtering and meat packing industry, which is dependent 
chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, was the most important single manu- 
facturing industry in Canada during 1920 and second in 1921. 

Historical Note.—The French Régime.—Cattle were introduced into Canada 
at the founding of the earliest permanent settlements. Champlain cut hay for the 
cattle in 1610, and a map published in 1613 showed a place where hay had been 
grown. The French King in his despatches of 1699 to the Governor of New France 
desired the Governor to foster the raising of cattle, as he hoped to draw supplies 
of beef from the colony for his troops in Europe. Early census figures indicate that 
the number of horned cattle in New France increased from 3,107 to 33,179 and of 
sheep from 85 to 19,815 between 1667 and 1734. The enumeration in 1734 showed 
23,646 swine in the colony. 

Early British Rule—The number of cattle in Canada in 1765 was shown as 
12,533 oxen, 14,732 young cattle, 22,748 cows, 28,022 sheep and 28,562 swine. 
Governor Carleton in his report on manufactures mentions the wool industry as 
one of the most important. Through the coming of Loyalists and the founding 
of new settlements in the Eastern Townships of Quebec and in Upper Canada, 
cattle were introduced into these sections of the country. The government distrib- 
uted cows among the new settlers, together with implements and other necessary 
articles, in order to assist in establishing them in their new homes. The founding 
of the Red River settlement brought cattle west of the Great Lakes. \In 1823 a herd 
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of 300 cattle was driven from the south and disposed of to the Red River colonists, 
In the five eastern colonies, which afterward constituted Canada, the number of 
cattle, during the period from 1784 to 1861, increased from 98,591 to 2,316,022, the 
sheep from 84,696 to 2,507,044 and the swine from 70,465 to 1,228,166. 

The Industry in 1870-1900.—During the decade following Confederation, a 
distinctive feature was the expansion of the live stock and kindred industries. The 
exhaustion of the Eastern lands and the competition of the prairie gave warning 
against reliance on wheat. The soil and climate of Ontario and the Eastern Town- 
ships proved admirably adapted for the live stock and dairying industries. Factory 
methods for the manufacture of cheese were introduced, and steamship facilities 
for the shipment of cattle developed, whilst a demand in Great Britain for cattle 
and other animals had resulted from plague and bad weather. Until 1871 no ship- 
ments of live stock had been made from Canada to, Great Britain, but ten years 
later 49,409 cattle and 80,222 sheep were exported to that market. 

During the next decade, the live stock and dairying industries continued to 
expand. In 1891 exports of cattle to Great Britain amounted to 107,689, while 
the total exports of live animals were 117,761 cattle and 299,347 sheep. In 1892, 
however, the shipment of live cattle and sheep to Great Britain, where a few weeks’ 
grazing gave a market finish, was seriously threatened by the embargo requiring 
slaughter at the port of entry. Canadian cattle had previously been exempted 
from this regulation, though it was applied to other cattle. 

The pork packing industry had remained stationary throughout the ’eighties, 
the number of hogs slaughtered in 1876-7 not being reached again until 1890-1. 
The imposition of higher duties on meats in 1890, and the growing use of dairy by- 
products for feeding, helped both farmer and packer, and by 1895-6 the annual 
pack was six hundred thousand hogs. The transformation of flour milling by the 
introduction of the roller process, with the accompanying tendency to, large scale 
production, had driven many small mills from the flour trade. These were glad 
to turn to the chopping of grain for feed purposes, and gave the farmer a second 
source of supply of feed for his animals. 

The Modern Phase-——During the present century the separation between the 
farm and the manufacture and marketing of animal products has become more and 
more pronounced. Slaughtering at the factory instead of at the farm has become 
generai and resulted ian the development of a great industry. Similarly the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese has become a factory rather than a farm operation, 
although the concentration of the dairying industry is not so marked as that of 
meat-packing. The growth of population, particularly in urban centres, provides a 
greatly increased market for commodities of all kinds, and is an important factor in 
the development of these industries. 

Animals on Farms and their Disposal.—An examination of the data regard- 
ing the live stock on farms, collected in connection with the six decennial censuses, 
gives an idea of the growth of the live stock industry of Canada. The number of 
cattle on farms increased from 2,484,655 in 1871 to 8,391,424 in 1921. The growth 
was well maintained during the last decade, with an absolute increase of 1,741,442 
cattle of all grades. The sheep industry, which had been steadily declining for five 
decades, effected a splendid recovery between 1911 and 1921. The number of sheep 
on Canadian farms during the last censal year was 3,196,078, which was slightly 

‘in excess of the previous high record of 3,155,509, attained in 1871. This recovery 
is also shown by the wool clip, which was 11,338,268 pounds in 1921, exceeding all 
previous records of the decennial census. If the survey is restricted to the six 
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censal years, the greatest activity in the hog industry occurred in 1911. When the 
records of 1911 and 1921 are compared, it is found that the number of swine on farms 
decreased by 366,944, the sales by 992,416 and the slaughterings by about 317,794. 

The record collected through the censuses of animals on farms and animals 
killed or sold and wool sold, relate to the year preceding the census year. Up to 
1901 the information collected showed the total number of animals killed or sold 
for slaughter or export, whereas in the censuses of 1911 and 1921 animals slaughtered 
on the farm were not included. A summary of the record taken in the censuses 
from 1871 to 1921 is given in Table 36. 


36.—Animals on Farms and Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by censal years, 


1871-1921. 
“sy Animals on Farms. Animals killed or sold and wool sold. 
ears. on wre 
Cattle. Sheep Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Wool. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. lb. 


2,484,655) 3,155,509] 1,366,083 507,725} 1,557,430) 1,216,097) 11,103,480 
3,382,396) 3,048,678) 1,207,619 657,681 1,496,465} 1,302,503) 11,306,736 
3,997,023} 2,563,781) 1,733,850 957,737| 1,464,172) 1,791,104) 10,031,970 
5,446,944) 2,510,568) 2,332,902) 1,086,353) 1,329,141) 2,497,636] 10,550,769 
6,649,982} 2,227,916) 3,691,235) 1,752,7922 949,039?) 2,771,7552] 6,933,955 
8,391,424} 3,196,078) 3,324,291) 1,616,6262) 1,027,9752) 1,779,3392) 11,338,268 


1Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken earlier in the year, so that a greater 
number of young animals are included in 1911 and 1921. 

2Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. Following figures are comparative with data given 
for previous years (the 1911 amounts are partly estimated). 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 


1,915,059 1,097,015 4,282,624 
2,095,959 1,217,993 2,972,413 


In Table 37 are given statistics showing the index numbers of animals on farms 
for the years 1918 to 1922, expressed as a percentage of the average numbers for 
the quinquennium 1911-1915. 


7-—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada from 1918 to 1922. 
(Average Number for 1911 to 1915 = 100). 


a ry 
Animals on Farms. 


Years . 
E Milch Other c 

Horses. a Cattle. Sheep. Swine 
LOLS Sects ces atale acdsee oats th siete orstee a ole ele ep arerateraioe 128-0 133-2 176-4 145-6 125-8 
QUO reteset mal cals crecaraiee cise Rass bAtete Naam oretetee NER, 130-1 133-6 177-2 163-2 118-5 
1920 Rin cee sce cline snicss he otans ce yee aele wR oew ee 120-6 132-0 164-5 177-5 103-1 
NOD Meet Neree each ase oafe S/ain etiets sorte are otaein eerie tie ores 135-2 140-7 175-4 175-3 114-5 
LO DOs Naka itystraineehee cise cavauclalets od Dateless as Aes 129-4 141-0 164-7 155-7 114-38 


Marketing developments, 1921-1922.—The marketings .in Ontario and 
Quebec during 1921 were in total much the same as those of the previous year. 
The western provinces, however, marketed in 1921 a number of cattle equal to only 
50 p.c. of the liquidation of the previous three years. This was not the result of 
a shortage in farm holdings, as the census of cattle in the western provinces in 1921 
showed that there were 4,235,293 head as compared with 3,437,977 head in 1920. 
The cattle in 1922 were estimated at 3,996,568 head. 

The restricted liquidation in 1921 was due to effort on the part of the western 
stock-grower to carry his stock over the period of extremely low prices in the autumn 
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and winter, in the hope of a better outlet later on. This policy was a reasonable 
one, but unfortunately its ultimate value, like all production policies in agriculture, 
was governed by climatic and crop conditions fully as much as by the nature of the 
market outlet. Early in 1922 climatic conditions in the west resulted in bare 
pastures and lack of water, and left the cattle grower no choice but to liquidate early. 
From July onward, the usual supplies were augmented by the entire holdover from 
the previous year, coupled with additional forced sales from the dried-up districts 
in the northern parts of Alberta and in some sections of Saskatchewan. — 

Notwithstanding the tremendous liquidation, however, the volume of supplies 
for 1923 was not estimated to be short of demand, excepting that the numbers of 
weighty finished cattle from the western provinces were smaller than formerly, 
as eastern feed lots contained a heavy number of prairie-grown cattle two years and 
up in process of finishing, which, under better western feed conditions, would have 
been retained in the hands of western feeders. It is quite true, however, that the 
districts in the prairie provinces which were fortunate in securing a good crop of 
coarse grains and roughage have continued to turn out a considerable quantity of 
stock well suited to the needs of the British feeder market and the United States 
butcher cattle trade, as well as the domestic demand. 

As regards the province of Ontario, the live stock market in 1922 was much 
more satisfactory during the first half of the year than early indications had pro- 
mised, but during the latter half trading was in a very depressed condition as a result 
of heavy supplies of stock from the prairies. Had the run of cattle from the West 
been nearer normal, prices in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec would have been 
unusually strong. As it was, the local supplies were forced to compete against 
heavy direct shipments from the West to packing plants and country points. How- 
ever, the farmers of Ontario were afforded an excellent opportunity to purchase 
steers for winter feeding at very cheap rates, and western shippers have probably 
established a firmer market in the East than ever before for their unfinished cattle. 

The sale of cattle at stock yards during 1922 was over 20 p.c. greater tham 
during the previous year. The revenue from stock yards sales, in spite of lower 
prices, increased about $90,000 on cattle, $500,000 on calves, $3,000,000 on hogs 
and $500,000 on sheep. 

The number of live stock marketed in different ways, through the stockyards, 
through the packers, or by direct shipment for export, is given for the calendar year 
1922 in Table 38. In Table 39 are given the statistics of the number of animals 
marketed through the stockyards in 1922, by grades. The disposition of the live- 
stock so marketed is given in Table 40. 


38.—Live Stock Marketed through Stockyards, Packers, etc., in several Provinces of 
Canada, 1922. 


Live Stock. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Bees Alberta. | Canada. 
No No No. No No No 

Cattle— 
(otalstoe stocky ards isa. aeneclans oc 21,431} 284,188 88,171 172,369] 252,173) 818,332 
MD )TOCE CO; PACKETS wistere isle o/cte sein eles eralels 8, 239 11,800 4,574 2,250 35, 692 57,555 
PTOCt LO OxPOL tance tery sio.u' ob ele. creia eae 946 11,512 513 8,075 38,191 59, 237 
ae "otal eivrecohss sisters oreisicie ols o'er 25,616) 307,500 93,258] 182,694) 326,056) 935,124 
alves— | |] |] A | |] 
Total to stockyards............+.065 62,751 127,616 14,902 14,037 35, 842 255, 148 
Wirectito packersis os; o's area ee vee 12,857 49,895 775 212 6,896 70, 635 
Direct to ExpOrbsaheosc hh date coos 4,386 4,916 163 47 2,850 12,362 


JAE Ra, SS acuaaus soae Cone a 79,994! 182,427 15,840 14,296 45,588) 338,145 
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38.—Live Stock Marketed through Stockyards, Packers, etc., in several Provinces 
of Canada, 1922—concluded. 


i E : . Saskat- | x 
Live Stock. Quebec. } Ontario. |Manitoba. ckawan Alberta. | Canada. 
No No No. No. No No. 

Hogs— 
Total toistockyards.s.csemsceem aa 68,832 384, 276 87,400 104,697 171,001 816, 206 
Direct topackersn ve ors esa deems ete 17,977 695, 629 16,125 17,907 223,016 970,654 
Direct to exportass s.s4:kicaas sisp-sttar 13 365 2 ~ 881 1,261 
Potal oi h. Taw eke iy 86,822) 1,080,270 103,527 122, 604 394,898) 1,788,121 

Sheep— 
Total to Stockyards; cece. «screen cer 178,648} 218,649 29,586 32, 269 89,186] 548,338 
Direct to'packers7....6-.60.-.+.0-8- 26,533 37,796 4,818 996 19,860 90,003 
Wirect LOrexporby.dinineictes c steaeacieas 15,011 9,781 75 2,254 7,198 34,319 
Totaleecc se acetessSenee 220,192 266, 226 34,479 35,519 116, 244 672,660 
Store Cattle purchased.................. 2,487 98,899 14,815 10,676 40,483] 167,360 


29.—Grading of Live Stock Marketed at the Stockyards of Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1922. - 


Grading of Live Stock. Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. aa Alberta. | Canada. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 

Steers, 1;200'Ibs. and Upise...-. oes. 38 22,386 2,220 8,872 17, 488 51,004 
Steers, 1,000-2,000 lbs....... Good..... 250 35,020 5, 286 10,485 22,068 73,109 
Common 71 3,704 1,748 6,057} — 10,509 22,089 

Steers, 700-1,000 Ibs......... Good..... 339 36,467 3,309 3,319 5,087 48,521 
= Common 1,612 15, 268 1,489 2,559 3,708 24,636 

ETOTIOLA tietecoigectesiete ied le seoenteer Good..... 89 36, 738 4,613 7,385 13,127 61, 953 
Fair... <.. 235 8,002 4,029 8, 280 6,904 27,449 

Common 1,046 12,196 3,076 5,439 4,768 26,525 

COWSmiaisen ceases ee oitanes Good..... 204 26,799 6,566 9,650 16,849 60,068 
Common 1,671 26,906 7,477 12,461 17, 646 66,161 

Bulls Faso ecasietsreve cis ctele saa Good..... 4,189 934 891 1,405 7,489 
Common 1,848 6,051 1,219 1,389 1,393 11,900 

Canners and cutters.......0....0c0000 1,762 9,112 6,439 9,085 12,339 38,737 
xO IN ecko erences re rotors erarahe Oaselae 84 68 530 488 146 1,316 
Stockers, 450-800 1lbs........ Good..... 371 6,993 5,615 9,575 27,720 50,274 
TREN vad 2 112 6,515 7,572 11,454 21,629 47,282 

Feeders, 800-1,100 Ibs....... Good:...- - 7,267 11,185 29,068 38,818 86,338 
Rat neers 3 2,453 13,854 28,506 17,623 62,439 

Wnelassitied cattles.. -.. ssc sialon 11,628 18,054 1,010 7,406 12,946 51,042 


SOLCCUS Sea stocecte eee able oes ieisie a Grew siete 25,443 Oat soll 69,053 79,046 134,779 635, 632 
TCA WACS Serchcrsse/ere dove sic sels arocsve siete no sities 3,683 8,406 5,127 7,737 6,360 31,313 
Taehits 5. Vatdsmeteoande. sc coterie ieteele Ceres 7,196 16,119 9,965 11,671 18.778 63,729 
SOWS sk cinaaies. slaatecum tesa sapieeees 1,843 7,423 2,670 4,418 7,517 23,871 
SEAR BLE ccs are ipladersinelersneetatctretetie cieitls eters e's 149 380 427 501 345 1,802 
Unclassified sc'scaaectee cease tac neni: 30,518 24, 637 158 1,324 3,222 59,859 
Total....... Sisks Wed elated isvetels 68, 832 384, 276 87,400 104, 697 171, 001 816, 206 
ee ee ee 

Sheep and Lambs— 
Mam Daten eaenaseeiecanecs Good seacnn: 51,810 157,333 14,538 9,844 42,984 276, 509 
Common... 39,348 17,464 3,700 4,539 2,084 67,135 
Sheep tsar. sasene seu oust eCavy..:.. 46 2,236 - 246 110 2,638 
Waivlrensere ss 4,783 29,260 8,316 11,181 26,300 79,840 
Common... 6,477 6,098 2,703 4,099 4,003 23,380 
Unclassified 76, 184 6, 258 329 2,360 13,705 98. 836 


Potal ire ccc wie tenets 178,648 218,649 29,586 32,2691 116,244) 548,338 
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CATTLE 
Receipts ayo Prices at loronto, MonTREAL AND Winnie: ISZ0SZIE Le 
DeofAnimals RECEIPTS 2, Of-Animots 


MONTREAL~--~----- - 
WINNIPEG <s—=* == ——— 


JAN. APRIL JULY OCT. JAN. APRIL JULY OCT JAN. APRIL JULY OCT DEC. 
1920 } 192 | 1922 


Nore.— Receipts and prices are indicated by months. 
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40.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in area calendar 
years 1921 and 1922. 


_ 1921. 


4 


Markets and Classification. Cattle Hoes Cattle chee 
(Total). : (Total). Zayas 
No. No. No. 
Toronto— 
Receipts (Total) cnsecsscweecr ce 66,937} 289,013] 267,614] 303,882 217,368 
Shipments (Total)..............- 67,580) 306,422] 270,626] 336, 935 216,981 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 40,926] 250,344) 197,696] 205,741 152, 648 
2. Wocal Butchersixcseeae cles ss -l- 49,111 26,676 53,514 
Ou COUNLLYaL OINtS hate e ke eee el 6,765 60, 239 8,166 | 
4 ig SeIRDOLES: etiera + <.chelser sts scl-e 202 4,905 2,653 
5. Overseas Exports......i....... - 9,374 - 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Receipts (Mota. eccs.s seese 0 101,303 33,078 112,614 
Shipments (Total)............... 102,548 34, 626 116, 700 
1. Can. Packing Houses. of 80, 652 27,116 84,842 
2. Local Butchers.... 21,409 6,121 T7,13¢ 
38. Country Points 487 1,373 1,277 
4 UES. Eixportsy. oii akrerssiernerssis.« - - 13,444 
5. Overseas Exports............- - 16 - 
Montreal (Hast End)— 
Receipts (Total)............-.55- 61,386 34,021 83,094 
Shipments (Total),....:....--2. 61,294 33, 150 83, 283 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 16,942 6,438 27,820 
2) Local Butehersiccst. nts ie e- 43,032 23,696 40,041 
a. eeotry ‘Pointeaicecne srs ceae 1,420 2,936 4,861 
FOS WLUKDOLUS fi, wemiettesistereseiete - * . 80 10,561 
Winnipeg— 
Receipts: (Lotal) ares seems leet 120, 957 294,008 52,461 
Shipments (Total)............... 120, 422 293,711 51,270 
1. Can, Packing Houses.......... 103,029 119, 666 39,662 
OMS hocalu Butenersioscasmecteretcise 5,031 9,669 4,496 
oO. Country POmtse. eerste lstele feet 12, 282 74,967 e112) 
A Os LUXDONES acee ore w vitels am eect 80 88, 348 - 
5. Overseas Exports............- - 1,061 - 
Calgary— — 
Receipts: WLotal es. veec. aaistes/ecter 48,535 89,610 61,141 
Shipments! (Dotal)incs «.« twits 48,018 105, 907 60,555 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 44,948 51,873 41,781 
2.) Local-Buteherst.)..cemieleri< ecioe 235 1,513 643 
Sa OComtryseointsn. ve se wna eod 22 2,835 32,931 13,146 
4. UPS yEixports: 3h cca sick s oe <a - 19, 465 4,985 
5. Overseas Exports............. - 125 = 
Edmonton— 
Receipts. (Dota) <7. cen apis evictelerere 35,341 88, 432 15, 206 
Shipments (Total)...... a3 35, 562 90,198 14, 200 
1. Can. Packing Houses 27,696 OD eet 6,928 
2. Local Butchers......... zee 1,805 3,451 3,446 
SU Counery POWtSses ower ceric e 6,061 Beets 3,826 
ASUS EX POULS te ceric nictees ate - 17,422 = 
5. Overseas Exports........-.+.: - 733 - 
Prince Albert— 
Reécerptss (otal) erasers acs aie 7,317 4,856 750 
Shipments (Total).............-- 7,488 4,841 750 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 7,044 1,468 460 
2p Local Butchersk.-cccse eset: 22 202 14 
38. Country Points....... SASS Cee 422 3,144 276 
4 Ui SMOxportsarccs< a cera eeu: - 27 - 
Moose Jaw— 
Receipts(Lotal)tsencnne see eee 5,822 10,308 7,550 
Shipments (Total)............... 5,822 9,975 5,853 
1. Can. Packing Houses.......... 4,296 3,597 3,810 
2. Local Butchers..........-.:00- 629 1,629 813 
siCountry Pointers. vciasenchies 897 3,751 983 
SWS exports. mac. c cisco are - 998 247 


Included with Cattle. 
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Slaughtering and Meat Packing.——The tendency to large scale production 
in the industry is shown in the summary of census records below. The number of 
establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small number 
of large establishments has resulted. in the utilization of by-products and in a 
marked increase in economy and efficiency of operation. In addition to the principal 
statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1911, annual figures collected 
through the Census of Industry for the years 1917 to 1921 are included in Table 
41, whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments in 1921 and 
1922 are given in Table 42 and the per capita consumption of meat in Canada in 
Table 43. 


41.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat Packing Industry of Canada 
‘ by censal years 1871 to 1921. 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.8 
Establishments................ : 203 527 57 80 ~ 
Capital Invested, .c.n.- ccs ass 1,449,679 2,173,077 5,395,162 15,321,088 
PWimiployees. ii. ews ocisee ees ; 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 
Salaries and Wages 209 , 483 503,053 1,020, 164 2,685,518 
Cost-of, Materials...5¢ 060.2006 y 3,163,576 5,554, 246 19,520,058 40,951,761 
Value of Products.........:.... 4,084,133 7,125,831 22,217,984 48 527,076 

Description. 1917. 1918. 1919, 1920. 1921, 
Establishments. .............0. No. 79 78 82 86 84 
Capital Invested............... $ | 85,189,611} 86,969,756 93,363,791 84,288,306 58,459,555 
MOMMIOVCOS- kets adele de ceo No. 10,312 11,917 13,222 11,978 9,711 
Salaries and Wages............ $ | 9,440,402) 12,173,389 15,302,388 16,691,471 13,547,778 
C@ostof Materials. si). i6ses sete $ |155,866,32C} 171,023,104 175,133,821 170,916,888 113,389,835 
Value of Products.............. $ |206,720,718] 229,231,666 | 233,986,913 | 240,544,618 153,136,289 


1JIncludes only establishments employing five hands and over. 


42.—Live Stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected Establishments, by months, 
1921 and 1922. 


1921, 1922, 
Months. 

Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

No No No, No No No 
BONURLY Sccctsai wa soso ce +s c15 51,769 24,623 151,397 44,845 20,259 168,988 
GDTUAT Waiver caste se aerate 31,272 15,450 128,337 89,568 14,180 144,398 
Manel Rs eeraeiscisisieieaeie cist 50,496 9,850 120,367 64,149 11,366 159, 142 
PATEL seein ste cisterns oe een 49,438 4,645 115,479 78,841 7,150 154,691 
ED ai ak ao oe emesis bite 61,250 10,693 145,036 81,633 16,088 160,920 
MOO peiciievan atisscielecisi, vio ctnas 60,821 28,634 122,022 64,680 32,184 152,146 
RULGS, Roe. ca aaiscee aenine 46,959 42 , 263 94,695 57,665 44,913 120,779 
INODUST ticcstele oie s taste coreiela 65,708 78 541 107,980 72,466 86,488 125,815 
Raptomber: voiccncndecesacst 67,946 123,924 100,667 80,544 112,243 130,943 
Oetober ssc ac sone ses Feats 76,944 151,941 155,897 96,239 131,537 176,597 
PNOVOMLDED. < 6c0s.9% shed sccis.c'ss 90,498 113,486 204, 683 90,095 81,164 230,455 
ADECAN DOL. vat totieee tele 62,212 42,900 189 , 829 60,976 38,831 202 ,338 


Total: co.4.....- 715,313 646,950 | 1,636,389 831, 701 596, 403 1,927,212 
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43.—Total and per Capita consumption of Meats in Canada, per Annum, calendar 
years 1919-1922. 


BEEF. 
Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Slaughtered in Canada— 
Cattle ton. 0 osdek nastctiscas oR ee No. 1,437,539 1,329,105 1,512,878 1,392,564 
Galivessarcitins Sa Liatiies acts Reece mote sé 453,640 446,737 503, 646 506,638 
Notalynass ,. eesk tee See tee notes Br 1,891,179 1,775,842 2,016,524 1,899,202 
Estimated Dressed Weight— 
Catile.cd. 726 icsetee ke ditto ieonetecene Ib. 560,640,210) 598,097,250) 605,151,200} 626,653,800 
CalWesisssrt cmc de atcetiic stare tre ccemiaeiciasts nS 45,817,640] 44,673,700} 50,364,600} 50,663,800 
Motaliieccnbems cosh eee eee ee 606,457,850] 642,770,950) 655,515,800} 677,317,600 
Net Exports of Beef.......... Bi FeleGre ee Magetlat. cable ef 111,479,699} 63,364,556] 31,576,671| 25,371,434 
Wotala@onsumiptionsrar yee sve ckers clase Nevelhue ales ff 494,978,151) 579,406,394] 623,939,129] 651,946,166 
RO DI ATIGI 2 vrs sila ects ics Sree wiicke + siete erericn wea No. 8,478,546 8,631,475 8,788,483 8,966,834 
Gonsumption per’ Capital icc.icssna aces sete te ale lb. 58-38 67-13 70-99 72-71 
PORK 
Slaughteredin'Canada.s. sas siees > ccc oe os erie No. 5,525,718 4,834,150 5,366,211 5,382,196 
Estimated Dressed Weight................+.-- Ib. 690,714,750} 688,107,800) 708,339,852} 701,449,872 
INetibixportsiol Pork vic. sos ane oui ors siclarenis bie 197,417,471} 76,100,050) 53,006,245) 48,472,546 
Total(Consumptionssacecesiaes teeter scare ake ¥ 493,297,279] 562,007,750] 655,333,607| 661,977,326 
Populationt sss oe en eee nee No. 8,478,546 8,631,475 8,788 ,483 8,966 , 834 


Consumption per Capita cs. scccssra detec ete Ib. 58-18 65-11 74-57 73-83 
MUTTON AND LAMB. 


Slaughtered in Canada— 


Mature Animals scot ste a, nate aeclee No. 1,020,141] 1,119,854] 1,176,686) 1,038,997 
SAI DS esa isa crad tsiee ea ade om Saran ae ties ae a 340,047 373, 285 392,228 346 ,332 
Totals: dreanteic sive sion eon s 1,360,188] . 1,493,139} 1,568,914} 1,385,329 

Estimated Dressed Weight— 
MatureeAnimals sce ea on seats teicher Ib. 76,510,575} 83,989,050) 88,251,450} 77,924,775 
SATIS recteye a talete ahold; uaa ae wee erate Neate ernie oe 11,901,645} 13,064,975) 13,727,980) 12,121,620 
OCA Sis hawt te where nahi Site NO ere ss 88,412,220) 97,054,025] 101,979,430] 90,046,395 
Neviixportsiorslimportsies sade csr ocr cane Se + 1,064,185} —1,256,137) —2,161,987) —2,627,375 
ota ons prions aecas aco mone ne ss 89,476,405} 95,797,888] 99,817,443] 87,419,020 
Populations. su sonar eee ciaheehe att eee es No. 8,478, 546 8,631,475 8,788,483 8, 966 , 834 
Wonsumpiioniper Capitalseceiar see eee ere eeae lb. 10-55 11-10 11-36 9-75 

SUMMARY. 

DB OED Farah haic tye ca Relea e's ls adele slaw clelefeere eee aioe lb. 58-38 67-13 70-99 72-71 
FORE RGR MEN akan, elo biad were seca eae ree Sf 58°18 ~ 65-11 74-57 73°83 
Mutton and amb eevc.at ni. cacemesie sonnei: ee 10°55 11-10 11-36 9-75 
otal iach cat oe cae sed eee Be 127-11 143-34 156-92 156-29 


Export Trade.—With the development of factory methods and large scale 
production in the manufacture of animal and dairy products, a very considerable 
export trade in these commodities has been developed, in addition to the trade in 
live animals. Canadian exports of animals and animal products, compiled on a 
classification according to origin, reached a total value of $162,978,102 during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, and of $107,605,123. during the following year. 
The exports of bacon and ham during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928, were 
101,590,100 lbs., valued at $22,536,397, representing an increase in quantity of 2-4 
p.c. over the previous year. Cheese, to the amount of 114,548,900 Ibs., valued at 
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$20,828,234, was exported in the feat year 1922-23, as compared with 133,849,800 
Ibs. valued at $25,440,322 in the previous year. 


44.—Summary of Interprovincial and Export Shipments of Meats for fiscal year, 


1921-1922. 
Mutton | 
P é = Pork Pork Miscel- 
Fiscal Year, 1921-22. Beef. Veal. ad free: Gured i lencoues eee eek 
Prince Epwarp Istanp— Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Shipments to other proy- 

ANOS: eRe elon vets slat 8 - 205 , 783 91,503] 221,878 7,600) 526,839 
ETDORESS os cope a notte eres of 11,854 - 351,091 34,071 69 , 630 15,445 482,091 
Totalshipments out of : — 

DEOVINGCOs de heele hess sleet 11,934 - 556,874] 125,574] . 291,503 23,045} 1,008,930 

Nova Scorra— 
Shipments to other prov- 

ANICGS Starner eta cae ant - - - - - - — 
WX POL US eran eae ie naan seer 80,213 - 4,392 29,258 70,841 34,640] 218,844 
Total shipments out ol 

MET OWANCO Geo a lateieiss 0s fo sfeisie 80,213 - 4,392 29,258 70,841 34,640) 218,844 

New Brunswick— 
Shipments to other prov- 

INCOI Nee RN eae ine tae etesis 34,797 - 29,775 33,004 63,126} 160,702 
Exports 2,230 - - - 273,865 = 276,095 
Total shipments out ‘of 

PEOVINCE ss aeracee erates lose 37,027 - 29,775 33,004] 273,865 63,126] 436,797 

QUEBEC— 
Shipments to other prov- 

INCOGM Re ene tietic seh ce 795,526 47,769} 163,510) 405,695) 1,103,023)11,289,043)13, 754,566 
IISHOLUS peasant ke seo 2,228,224] 2,266,400] 1,761,610] 125,062] 9,170,396|  337,653)15,889,345 
Total shipments out of 

DLOVINCEM oe see cient « 3,023,750) 2,314,169] 1,925,120)  580,757)10,273,419]11,576, 696/29, 643,911 

ONTARIO— 
Shipments to other prov- 

ANCOS Fd. hares om ea ese 36,040,529] 257,512) 345,436] 2,927,442) 9,876, 154/29,209,978178, 657,051 
IEIZPOLLS os naecloiccle taconleisieve 14,871,917] 2,232,009] 4,872,974] 708,688]87,588,082)11,936,411/122,210,081 
Total shipments out of 

PLOVINCO testes soe beet 50,912,446] 2,489,521] 5,218,410] 3,636, 130}97,464, 236)41, 146, 389] 200,867,132 

MANITOBA— 
Shipments to other prov- 

WICOS stot ae Wace s Siete 5,406,435} 230,031) 153,685] 324,727) 3,037,337] 9,757,198|18,909,413 
WXPOLtSea «rises cies Moran 9,075,546] 180,082 23,047} 125,563) 624,597) 363,728] 5,442,563 
Total — shipments out of 

MLOVINCC sass wane nets ike 14,481,981] 360,113] 176,732} 450,290) 3,661,934|10,120,926]24,351,976 

SasSKATCHEWAN— 
Shipments to other prov- 

ATCOS iG We a aslo eeee 46,310 - - 1,525 70,342 404,598 522,775 
1 Dy ere) gi Rog ABOU O OOo TITLCrS = = = - ~ - - 

Total shipments out of prov- 
DNCOiee tis das ote see's Se 46,310 ~ - 1,525 70,342} 404,598] 522,875 
ALBERTA— 
Shipments to other prov- 

TORS 3h Merccyvorees terete iar 1,186,714] 118,263] 181,066) 136,767} 433,355) 6,861,799] 8,917,964 
PURPORTS so aco ee < sieieldcttn tones 1,097,700 = - 131,648 503,756 158,847| 1,891,951 
Total shipments out of 

DIO VINCOssahacs anes dies 2,284,414] 118,263} 181,066} 268,415) 937,111] 7,020,646/10,809,915 

British CotuMBIA— 
Shipments to other prov- 

AH COS Sa ire wera biehe atelahalalatessa 39,960 - - - - 6,000 45,960 
BUZDOL US 2, es audstcts cree eis sao 52,188 - - - 186,100 - 238 , 288 
Total shipments out of 

DTOVAUCCatlcc ca ware oveicteere 92,148) - - - 186, 100 6,000} 284,248 
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Conclusion.—In - whatever market Canadian surplus live stock is sold in 
future, early maturity, good type and grain feeding will be the greatest selling fac- 
tors. Pe 

While the world’s needs for grain are already being met, it is not likely that 
there will be for many years to come any danger of over-production of choice sorts 
of beef. The world’s live stock industry is now suffering from an over-supply of 
poorly fed and to some extent poorly bred cattle. Canada is both capable of pro- 
ducing a heavy beef surplus and in a position to grain-finish her export supplies. 
Live stock is the medium through which fodder and coarse grain crops are marketed, 
yet the live stock districts in Canada are marketing only small amounts of good 
quality beef, pork and mutton. Lack of proper feeding appears to be more general 
than lack of good breeding. 


4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), subsidies have been granted by the Dominion Government towards the 
construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public, the 
Act and regulations made thereunder being administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. Table 45 shows for 1923 the number of cold storage warehouses in 
Canada, with the refrigerated space. This amounts to 36,532,492 cubic feet, of 
which 5,244,358 cubic feet apply to warehouses subsidized under the Act and 
31,288,134 cubic feet apply to non-subsidized warehouses. 


45.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1923. 


SupsipizED PuBLic WAREHOUSES. 


Refriger- T 
Provinces. Number. ated Cost. otal 
space. subsidy. 
Cubic feet. $ $ 
PrincevEd ward Island yc ar tatccs cane attains ences tel onotecte 1 200,000 50,000 15,000 
INO VaISGOUIAL a ae as triedicb ines Ris eva te locioyetars Enareiad ie icine etnies 3 571, 440 287, 237 78,171 
New Bruneswik tascsho ccs sacle niitved ne ate onesie anes 2 781,161 192,577 57,773 
Quebec rete ai totinierctiowe v otasrecaya ata tote rolore oferaistaeracernaee oie otceaee 2 248, 394 245, 287 73,586 
Ontario etc. sesh cee he eee hierarninie ote nia rote heaven tans care 16 1,739,944 632,547 183,740 
Manitobace ni cits oem eitete aeldeatieee bomen oem kien anne es 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 
Saskatchewanlieeascicsacer oot sels seeeels sebinenies seers 4 437,596 268, 707 80,612 
EAD ertaiics Sea he tno etl me cians ee iece feeieen wiele mic trcimieeteenmraees 2 351,159 242,000 72,600 
British Colm Dat ke. cde comers ooh a otenalete oeerarene 3 887,164 458,000 137,400 
Total subsidized...................00.000 34 5,244,358 | 2,408,355 708, 482 
SUBSIDIZED AND NON-SUBSIDIZED WAREHOUSES. 
Refriger- 
Provinces. No. ated Articles Stored. 
space. 
Cubic feet. 
Prince Edward Island........ tA 4 241,700 |1 Bait and Fish, 1 Eggs, 1 Fox Meat and Meat, 
1 Meat and General. 
INOVS SCObISneasc% eeigssreneceisets 19 1,110,554 |4 Bait and Fish, 1 Butter, 3 Butter and Ice Cream, 


1 Dairy Produee, Fish and Meat, 1 Eggs, 4 Fish, 
3 Fish and Meat, 1 General, 1 Meat and Produce. 


New Brunswick. ...............- 24 975,391 |18 Bait and Fish, 1 Butter, Eggs and Ice Cream, 
bee Meat, 1 Eggs, 2 General 1 Meat and 
oultry. 
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45.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, 1923—concluded. 


Sussipizep AND NOoN-suBsiDIzED WAREHOUSES—concluded. 
Se oe iy Le ee re ee 


: Refriger- 
Provinces. No. ated Articles Stored. 
space. 
Cubic feet. 
MueheChas ene spas es cis aa rs ra 61 7,693,354 |1 Butter, 1 Butter and Eggs, 1 Butter, Eggs and 


Meat. 4 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 Butter and Meat, 
2 Cured Meat, 2 Fresh and Cured Meat, 5 Dairy 
Produce, 1 Dairy Produce, Eggs and Meat, 4 
Dairy Produce and Meat, 2 Packing House and 
Dairy Products, 3 Fish, 1 Fish, Meat and Poultry, 
10 General, 4 General Produce, 9 Meat, 1 Meat, 
and General, 3 Meat and General Produce, 2 Meat 
Products, 3 Meat and Poultry, 1 Meat, Poultry 
and General Produce. 


ADULATION. S cncmiotabcs sat wae ae. 139 | 11,649,024 |22 Butter, 1 Butter and Cheese, 2 Butter and Dairy 
Produce, 3 Butter and Eggs, 1 Butter, Eggs and 
General, 1 Butter, Eggs and Meat, 2 Butter, Eggs 
and Poultry, 1 Butter and Farm Produce, 1 Butter 
and General, 16 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 Butter 
and Meat, 1 Butter and Milk, 1 Cheese and Meat, 
4 Cured Meat, 1 Cured Meat and Fish, 1 Dairy 
Produce and Eggs, 4 Dairy Produce, Eggs and 
Meat, 1 Dairy and Farm Produce, 1 Dairy Pro- 
duce and Meat, 1 Dairy Produce, Meat and 
Poultry, 1 Eggs, 6 Eggs and General, 12 Fish, 1 
Fish and Fruit, 1 Fish and General, 2 Fish and 
Meat, 2 Fish, Meat and General, 4 Fruit, 4 Fruit 
and Jam, 1 Fruit'and Meat, 1 Fruit and Meat Pro- 
ducts, 1 Fruit and Vegetables, 16 General, 3 
General Produce, 1 Hog Products, 2 Ice Cream, 
5 Meat, 4 Meat and General, 2 Milk, Ice Cream 
and Butter, 4 Packing House and Dairy Products. 


WL Amigo bartin. <eiew nies ore inraisyereie score 42 4,006,147 |2 Butter, 5 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 Butter and 
Meat, 1 Dairy Produce and Vegetables, 2 Dairy 
Products and Meat, 15 Fish, 1 Fish and Poultry, 
5 General, 1 General Produce, 6 Meat, 1 Meat and 
General, 1 Meat and General Produce, 1 Packing 
House Products. 


Saskatchewan..............0..5- 85 1,851,512 |7 Butter, 1 Butter, Eggs and Meat, 8 Butter and 
Ice Cream, 1 Eggs and General, 3 Fish, Meat and 
General Produce, 6 General, 3 General Produce, 
1 Meat, 1 Meat and General, 2 Meat and General 
Produce, 1 Milk, Ice Cream and Butter, 1 Packing 
House Products. : 


SAT Derta ke decree heen 21 3,809,835 |2 Butter, 5 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 Eggs and 
Fruit, 1 Fish, Meat and General Produce, 1 Fish, 
Meat and Poultry, 3 General, 4 Meat, 4 Packing 
House Products. : 


British Columbia......5.....0.. 49 5,150,075 |6 Butter, 2 Butter and General, 1 Butter and 
J General Produce, 3 Butter and Ice Cream, 1 
Butter and Meat, 9 Fish, 1 Fish and General, 2 
Fish and Meat, 4 Fish, Meat and General Pro- 
duce, 2 Fruit, 1 Fruit and Jam, 7 General, 4 Meat, 
2 Meat and General, 2 Packing House Products, 
1 Packing House Products and Eggs, 1 Packing 
House Products and General. 


BY LONE efereysins tela iciae aeeaia es ahince 1 44,900 |1 Fish. 
Totals 2. iVedeencre.s 395 36,532,492 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage data 
is included in the report on “ Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics,” published 
annually. Judging by the average of the stocks on hand on the first of each month, 
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the cold storage holdings of eggs during 1922 recorded the marked increase of 35 
p.c. over the previous year. The cold storage stocks of butter and cheese increased 
4 p.c. and 5 p.c. respectively during the same period. In Table 46 are included 
statistics by months for 1922 of the stocks of food in cold storage and in process 
of cure, for various important commodities. 


46.—Stocks of Food on Hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months and 


Commodities, 1922.1 


Beef. 
Eggs. Butter. Cheese. . |- In pro- 
Motes Fresh, Cured. cess of 
cure. 
Dozen. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1922 
VANUAP Yasar yee aeons eemroscerticg 1,988,884} 11,629,530) 15,540,495] 25,682,928 245,369 162,366 
HEDTUALY Acacias aeamaeee 1,152,357 9,352,465] 10,534,795! 22,640,709 298, 202 158, 646 
1 SCRA eh Sas tea ety Tae 810,967 6, 124, 693 6,761,636) 19,542,669 275,717 168, 204 
ATI heya s Se rcte co’ aries: t alee 1, 460, 963 2,421,196 4,364,842] 17,817,092 246, 736 165,979 
ML aia. 5, dic Siete io athe eke ew 5, 293,870 1,148, 456 3,876,236] 12,119,923 236, 502 201, 624 
WUITIC Vis aia aerators Aas ste eet 12,241,551 2,955,217 5,917,657) 13,206,940 198,565 207,677 
Ulyeaare vis sees hres cantante ee 16,772,355} 10,669, 213 9,396,300 9,824, 741 193,394 192,183 
INUGUSE sues see le Satiote ote 18,095,237) 19,038,027) 16,783,349 8, 606, 593 96,845 183,854 
September) iccaustetacncnes 17,674,376) 24,565,660} 21,176,909) 10,198,710 188,524 268, 542 
October. en devienlerree eee 16,254,901} 24,635,390) 18,524,404] 15,150,520 PV ats) 128, 989 
Woven benicar taste 11,034,395} 25,049,425 9,728,665] 22,052,122 144,557 133, 212 
Deceniberticstiaccak iene te 6,533,199] 19,897,626 8,337,763) 27,922,352 160, 429 210,872 
1923 
JANUATV: Wastee ces ; a oh een eats 8,351,243] 14,645,599 5,178,881! 25,255,609 1,354, 676 232,849 
Pork. ~ 
utton 
* |Oleo-mar- 
In pro- Lard. and ie Poultry. 
Months. Fresh, Cured. | cess of Lamb Sore 
cure. 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
7,659,931) 6,502, 168)10, 625,201} 1,880,618] 6,596,869 216,555} 5,393,666 
10, 526, 290) 6,345, 701/10, 623,563] 1,845,722) 5,022,557 211,415] 5,282,226 
-|10, 263;059}11, 192,075] 7,027,997] 1,780,337) 4,071, 456 345, 688] 4,816, 766 
11, 207,913] 8,192, 622110, 772,445] 2,427,680) 2,725,114 164,665] 3,487,143 
12,403,311) 7,694, 162|10, 434,378] 2,787,202] 1,444,055 112,363] 2,699, 155 
10,612,606] 7,963,823)10, 235,881) 2,607,518 852,720). 122,115] 2,037, 167 
9,140,481] 8,372,596]10, 421, 230) 2,718, 200 603, 763 238,080) 1,420,857 
PENS ROATIS oe ne, ploes PR eee TIA 9,569,018) 7,414, 934]11,800,842) 2,976,801 591,428 122,595] 1,069, 235 
September ct: scatterer ae 6,705,942) 8,157, 212110,091, 124) 1,695,048 820, 950 113,977 733, 636 
Octobetuwadas<ccackeeos wate: 4,250,096] 8,200,746] 7,512,505) 1,610,959) 1,277,160 134, 655 785,432 
INOVEINDEL ae aah 4,554, 205] 4,788,154] 9,842,933] 1,690,052) 4,508,045 252, 782| 1,237,911 
December...... é Cay atate ate e 8,238,002] 9,144,622) 7,708,025] 2,043,269] 6,264,431 205,270} 2,795,674 
1923. ; 
WEN ere a Cade ena 2 10,550, 966110, 461,605! 7,663,737: 2,439,533! 6,461,717 195,535! 5,984,932 


1Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month. 


5 —Coal. 


In addition to the statistics of the supply and distribution of coal which are 
summarized in the Mines and Minerals section of the Year Book, the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives a monthly return from whole- - 
sale and retail dealers throughout Canada, showing receipts and stocks on hand, 
together with a statement of cost at the mine, with transportation and incidental 
charges, as well as prices. A monthly compilation of the return is made, stocks 
in store being compiled monthly for seaboard points and quarterly for the whole 
country. The distribution of coal by the retail dealers in Canada declined from 5-7 
million tons in 1921 to 4-7 million tons in the following yéar. The provincial distri- 
bution through retail dealers for the two years is given in Table 47, and the average 
yearly retail prices from 1920 to 1922 for the principal cities are presented in Table 
48. 
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47.— Distribution of Coal through Retail Dealers, by Provinces, 1921 and 1922. 
(Short tons). 


Total. 


206,357 
197,879 


175,703 
127,051 


30,810 
47,487 


1,089, 002 
1,042,508 


2,565, 240 
1,566,050 


325,056 
383,937 


598,810 
631, 643 


376,471 
344, 697 


294, 256 
370,966 


Anthracite Coal Bituminous Coal . 
From From eat 
Provinces. Years. Tienite =. 
United Great United Great acek e 
States. | Britain. | States. | Britain. | *2¢ Obners- 
INGA SCOLGnl tee ese Seed 1921 43,931 - - - 162,426 
1922 19,807 3,964 2,701 - 171,407 
New Brunswick.............. 1921 64, 957 - 15, 280 - 95, 466 
1922 21,411 2,373 5,873 283 97,111 
Prince Edward Island........ 1921 4,356 = - - 26,454 
1922 8,007 - - - 39,480 
Quahees ieee eens 1921 856, 462 - 176,539 - 56,001 
. 1922 538,146 8,314 370,467 11,802 113,779 
ON TAIO Nee ae enc ee eee 1921 2,101,410 - 448,794 - 15,036 
1922 995,398 22,297 519, 705 302 28 , 348 
MianttODAe jinn ctn scene Sales 1921 61,774 - 33,127 - 230, 165 
1922 45,436 - 65, 237 273,264 
Saskatchewan................ 1921 20,411 - 2,544 - 575,855 
1922 12,985 - 2,280 616,378 
PAUDOTtA eo sicterrdele hae. aus dace 1921 4,219 - 252 - 372,000 
1922 1,281 - 27 343, 389 
British Columbia......... 1921 3,601 - 1,128 - 289, 527 
1922 3,994 - 10,716 356, 256 
Canladascssvirec ou: 1921 3,161,121 - 677, 664 


1922 | 1,646,465 


36,948} 977,006 


12,387 


1,822,930) 5,661,715 
2,039,412) 4,712,218 


48.—Yearly Average Retail Prices of Coal in Canada, by Principal Municipalities, 1920, 
1921 and 1922. 


1922. 


Anthracite. 
Province and Municipality. 
1920. 1921. 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Nova Scorra— 
Sydney 553 - - 
New Glasgow.... bed 11 55 - 
Amherst 24 25 20 75 
Halifax 20 14 18: 75} * 
PEULO ikttests ates cto ioureiscepan’s 14 25 18 50 
Prince Enwarp Ishtanp— 
Charlottetown............. _ 20 04 21 70 
New Brunswick— 
MON CHONSase ot sos we eee Bek 22 00 18 75 
Ser donne Satan alaeatte 19 65 18 60 
redericton pacers. .aes « 18 23 18 70 
Bae DuUrStaey inca ness sels ots 17 92 20 46 
QuEBEC— 
Quebec st nace ebocheee: 16 381) . 17 38 
"EHTCe URIVENS:,-lecieciels «26012 16 67 18 55 
Rherbrookey.e ss .0 2 dace an 15 93 16 75 
BOLE ce aie at so apd haentras she 16 42 16 30 
St. Hyacinthe............ 16 46 16 09 
Servohnsl +: tia, deapien Gell: 15 33 18 00 
Thetford Mines........... 15 35 19 67 
POM UGOR Ni rstic tins. rate nace de 15 94 16 98 


SPANTLS stars, < sie sve: cbeiitelere 8 nia}aters 15 17 17 00 


$ cts. 


19 00 
17 14 


18 00 


19 00 
16 57 
18 09 
22 00 


17 81 
16 51 
16 93 
16 36 
15 47 
15 76 


16 78 
16 44 


1920. 


$ cts. 


7 15 
7 89 
11 89 
12 32 
11 00 


11 71 


10 76 
13 29 
12 00 
11 46 


14 00 
13 67 
14 08 
14 38 
9 83 
17 07 
12 75 
16 44 


Bituminous. 


1921. 


$ cts. 


7 20 
7 75 
Il 75 
10 59 
11 93 
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48.—Yearly Average Retail Prices of Coal in Canada, by Principal Municipalities, 1920, | 
1921 and 1922—concluded. 


Anthracite. : Bituminous. 
Province and Municipality. 
1920 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts. 
ONnTARIO— 
Ottawa nuts nscesenoaclee te 15 13 16 98 16 44 15 87 12 78 11 01 
IBPOGIEVINGyacnieatctertins cere 14 73 16 08 15 98 - 9 47 10 45 
KANG SUOM ase ohieeele eer ts ee 14 85 16 50 16 61 11 79 10 93 10 64 
Bellevallossseae cme sarees ye 15 20 16 75 15 98 13 65 13 80 10 70 
Peterboroughyecs. os 4: 17 00 16 75 16 33 14 67 11 87 12 93 
Orillia Ae eats tiecsleleeies 17 01 16 85 16 79 12 92 12 03 12 03 
HROBORUO war cicas tele Gites aieines 1418) 4 ee eld .64 15 65 ’ - 10 20 10 92 
Niagara Falls............. 14 00 15 54 14 84) 11548 10 10 10 53 
Sts Cabharines nic en cots 15 04 15 90 15 49 - 11 29 12 90 
Hamilton...... ie aioe 15 95 15 93 15 65 13 08 9 92 9 15 
IB reintlON ea. ne elesaiccote cetcets oie 15 92 16 27 15 73 12 29 12 38 11 65 
AILEY Se te saan hese 16 80. 16 30 15 81 16 47 11 50 11 73 
Guelph 628. c00s eacence 17 04 16 39 15 83 13 88 12 15 12 16 
itehenen-setewsdele sre steniees 16 38 16 35 16 11 13 20 12 43 11 43 
Wood stoGlkahetcrs cu cagteri 16 00} © 16 35 15 76 13 25 11 78 10 70 
Strationd ictus 16 33 16 79 16 27 16 23 13 54 12 78 
HUONG ON cemaminels bestest 16 85 16 93 16 52 1525 11 10 9 25 
16 75 17 50 16 58 13 50 14 17 12 68 
16 88 18 09 16 24 13 08 14 73 12 79 
18 08 18 21 16 67 El2ao6 13 12 11 46 
16 25 17 21 16 53 11 70 11 81 10 35 
19 29 23 67 - 19 50 17 67 ~ 
16 13 18 39 17 41 12 38 12 64 11 07 
17 25 18 84 17 96 13 76 13 22 12°22 
17 45 18.78 18 25 1ehye 12 97 10 65 
ManiTopa— 
Winnipegsaansuts. eit oeiiee 19 70 21 32 21 36 13 83 14 35 12 05 
Brandon. ise. ves. ogee 20 54 23 19 22 56 13 00 15 05 13 90 
SasKATCHEWAN— 
PReoiNa Nose vase vee ce menes 21 83 21 63 25 16 12 47 13 20 11 85 
Prince Albert. ise: wes. ee DOG 24 44 - 13 04 12 73 11 20 
Saskatoon snaecsstus epee 24 25 24 73 25 80 11 92 13 89 11 16 
Moose laneheriee cree ce 23 00 18 17 18 45 11 92 12 54 12 21 
ALBERTA— 
BA MONtOM .e-5 6 serie ww vlere wae - - - 7 08 7 75 = 
Calgary. pechniceeas eee - 12 95 13 98 9 50 10 10 9 39 
et bbridg@esc ae seks - - - (ie 8 58 - 
British CoLtumMsta— 
dilesy eee ak er ero - - - 6 69 7 63 - 
INGISON:/fceanasie eee hee ee 15 33 16 25 17 00 12 08 13 17 12 78 
AIP BIIE 4 sacs hal beast cea cet ate - - - 12 03 11 95 12 64 
New Westminster......... 15 31 15 25 - 12 93 14 50 10 37 
WAanCOUVCL. ieee Se ens eae 17 80 17 98 20 62 14 00 11 50 9 20 
EVA GUOLIA ys sierereuie Stelle Sate - - - 13 23 13 19 9 85 
INENSIMO seems oe nase cere - - - 9 23 9 20 = 
Prince: Ruperts... eee. es - - - 15 06 11 90 11 83 


6.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks. 


Bounties.—The only bounties paid by the Dominion Government in 1922-23 
were for the production of crude petroleum and linen yarns. Bounties on iron and 
steel ceased in 1911, in lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921, and on linen yarns in 1923. 
The total paid on lead bounties from 1899 to 1918 amounted to $1,979,216 for 
1,187,169,878 lbs. of lead.! For crude petroleum the amount paid in 1923 was 
$89,223 on 5,948,207 imperial gallons, being at the rate of 14 cents per gallon and 
making the total paid from 1905 to 1923, $3,302,361 on 220,157,426 gallons. Zine 
bounties were granted under the provisions of 8-9 Geo. V, c. 51, not to exceed 

1Statistics of bounties paid on lead are given by years on p. 454 of the 1920 Year Book. 
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$400,000 to July 31, 1920. The bounty paid equalled the difference between the 
standard market price of zinc and 9 c. per lb. There was paid in 1918-19 the sum 
of $108,563 on 10,107,704 lb. of zinc sold; in 1919-20 there was paid $249,246 on 
15,186,694 lb. and in 1920-21 there was paid $42,191 on 3,635,199 lb. The total 
amount paid was $400,000 on 28,929,597 Ib. 

The total amount of bounties paid from 1896 to 1923 was $22,859,880: of this 
amount $16,785,827 was for iron and steel, $1,979,216 for lead, $3,302,361 for crude 
petroleum (Table 49), $367,962 for manila fibre,‘ $400,000 for zinc, and $17,523 for 
linen yarns from 1921 to 1923. The Year Book of 1915, pages 459 and 460, gave 
a description of the bounties that have been payable since 1883, as well as tables 
showing for each commodity the quantities on which bounties were annually paid, 
and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 inclusive. 


49.—Bounties paid in Canada on Crude Petroleum, 1995-1923. 


Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. Fiscal Years. Quantity. Bounty. 
gal $ gal $ 

DOOD Mere acteet meatier ses, 23,336,478 GOO FOS TW LOLS: caus ok tee slats aieeoe 7,685,127 115,277 
LOOG Hrd ks ke sree aees 19,410,480 QOL UST ELGG ipo sete caren cles 7,278,452 109,177 
LOOM s sis shloeils che Siaie 17,770,205 ZOO OIG MLO Lidia merece ee 6,761,885 101,428 
STE AG 5 DRE ne een 26,081, 139 SOLE A HMLOLS aint rane pomeecioret iors 7,566,457 113,497 
LODE rete eevee s-ofcets « 17,379,871 200 69SHHMLOUO coe oeremiscteeie a slees 10,812,482 162,187 
LO TO ere trstsscpotvetas stots. 13,572,587 203,089 LOCO P eaten ms aecde ect 6,887,498 103,312 
DOM Be etree Gatlets sisietens 10,706,418 LGEOPSIG WP LO2T Seater veta cats Aeoe 6,784,333 101,765 
LOT Dee oe cio oN eis siareeieeu's 9,462,380 TE OSGI 9 29 tarot wae tee on 6,262,441 93,937 
NOT Se eistetivs sho bie nthelee 8,616,767 ZOE 252) MODS aod iste cclelete ole 5,948,207 89,223 
One oon Gee inon 7,834,219 117,513 —_ 

Motaliseu 229, 15%, 498 3.309, 361 


1Nine months. 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and beyond, are in Canada a purely 
statutory grant and have been so from the first. The earliest Act is one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision is made for the granting of patent rights 
to inventors who are British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper 
Canada passed its Act in 1826 and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs 
at later dates. After the Union a consolidating act was passed in 1849, applying 
to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of 
patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 
1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 


The Patent Act as it now stands (13-14 Geo. V, c. 23), provides in section 7 that 
‘Any person who has invented any new and useful art, proce;s, machine, manufacture 
or composition of matter . . . . not known or used by any other person before 
his invention thereof, and..... not in public use or on sale with the con- 
sent or allowance of the inventor thereof, for more than two years previous to his 
application for patent therefor in Canada, may . . . obtain a patent granting to 
such person an exclusive property in such invention.” The exclusive right in the 
patent has duration for eighteen years. 


The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 to 
Noah Cushing of Quebec. 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces 
of Canada 3,160 patents were granted. The growth of invention is shown by the 
fact that, in 1921 alone, 1,645 Canadian patents were issued to Canadians by the 
Patent Office. 

62373—39 
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Applications for patents in Canada from inventors in other countries were first 
received in 1872. In that year the total number of applications for patents made to 
the Canadian Patent Office, Department of Agriculture, was 752, and the total fees 
amounted to $18,652. The business of the Office has gradually continued to expand 
and the number of applications and total fees increased each year without a break 
from the beginning of the present century until the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1913, when 8,681 applications were received, and the total fees amounted to $218,125. 
In 1923 there were 10,806 applications with fees amounting to $413,238, as com- 
pared with 12,274 and $380,207 respectively in 1922. For the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1923, the number of patents granted was 12,542, as compared with 7,393 
in 1922. Of the patents granted, 8,405, or 67-01 p.c., were issued to United States 
inventors, 2,021.to Canadian and 939 to British patentees, while Germany with 
299, France with 203 and Australia with 150 patents, came next in number of patents 
issued. Table 50 shows the distribution of the Canadian patentees by province 
of residence for the years 1913 to 1923. 


50.—Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
1913-1923. 


Provinces. 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 19238. 


Prince Edward Island......... 4 2 2 3 3 3 - 9 2 4 9 
INGVARS COULD kaise cece eee 20 39 33 PAI 29 18 21 29 29 22 35 
New Brunswick»... ssn. e 25 30 20 17 29 14 9 22 33 14 21 
Que bDeCwiac. guacamole Lae ee 207 278 278 237 287 220 172 312 331 276 430 
Ontariorsnedetseaaceate este 584 | 607 586 | 540] 465] 398 | 3886] 636]. 708] 508 845 
Manttobacis-c sadness sche entre. 105 115 97 89 84 91 66 86 118 75 158 
Saskatchewancecmaeecccs eee 58 59 66 65 62 84 76 94} 119] 101 166 
Alberta xcemcetr  aceinere teins 61 46 71 60 59 61 i) 116 127 96 155 
British*@olumbia. csc ne. DAP Ttaye | ANS 92 2 83 CON EE a Ge |} 202 
Territories and Yukon......... - 1 2 1 1 1 - - i - - 
Motals 560 ences 1,256 | 1,334 | 1,281 | 1,125 | 1,091 | 973 | 875 | 1,451 | 1,645 | 1,199 | 2,021 


Tt will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation of the 
number of patentees in relation to the census population shows that for the fiscal 
year 1923 the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia. 
Thus in this province, in 1923, one patent was granted to every 2,740 persons, the 
other provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, being 
placed in order as follows: Ontario, 3,585; Manitoba, 4,069; Alberta, 4,092; Sas- 
katchewan, 4,905; Quebec, 5,683; P.E. Island, 9,778; Nova Scotia, 15,216 and 
New Brunswick, 18,900. 

The Commissioner of Patents reports that during the fiscal year ended March — 
81, 1923, the land vehicle class was still the largest single class of invention, while 
internal combustion motors was the next largest, though there was a decrease of 
nearly 20 p.c. in the latter compared with 1922. Inventions pertaining to tillage, 
grain separation and animal husbandry showed increases of nearly 30 p.c. Appli- 
cations for wireless communication showed a slight increase and’ inventions for 
telephony and telegraphy were the same as in 1922. The coal shortage in the winter 
of 1922-23 provided a stimulus to inventions connected with the use of fuel oil fur- 
naces. Inventions in typewriters increased considerably; many of the applications 
were directed to the elimination of noise and to folding portable typewriters. 
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51.—Statistics of Patents applied for, granted, etc., fiscal years, 1919-1923. 


Fiscal Year ended March 31. 


Classification. £ 
1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 
Applications for patents........000..eeeecceees No. 9,025 11,198 13,446 12,274 10,806 
PAtTonEMOrAnbece te eiee ete ieee woe elder ares SS 6,052 9,527 11152 7,393 12,542 
Certificates for renewal fees.............00000 iG 2,022 2,036 2,549 2,620 217 
WAV OACSIORANUC Gs se aye cise gaan g ower ourles aioe sf 349 408 410 420 452 
INGMEMIMEM OS aa eerie alae cretednig cease Acie aeres cs 3,690 4,479 5,525 5,481 5,143 
Bees TECEhVEG; MOULKmete ne chiceii isis smldbaknie ees $ 839,345 | 294,046 | 344,712 380,207 413,238 


Copyrights.—The first Canadian Copyright Act was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Lower Canada on Feb. 25, 1832 (2 William IV, c. 53). This Act was 
repealed and replaced by an Act of the Province of Canada _ relating 
to copyright passed in 1841 (4-5 Vict., c. 61), allowing copyright to any 
resident of the Province on depositing with the Provincial Registrar a copy of the 
work and printing in the work a notice of the entry. In 1842 an Imperial Act 
(5-6 Vict., c. 45), gave to a work first published in the United Kingdom protection 
throughout the Empire. As at that time the United States had no agreement with 
the United Kingdom as to copyrights, United States publishers reprinted in cheap 
editions books copyrighted in the United Kingdom, and many such books naturally 
found their way into Canada. By the Foreign Reprints Act of 1847 (10-11 Vict., 
c. 95), the Imperial Government made it possible for Canadians to secure these 
cheap editions on making provisions safeguarding the rights of the British authors. 
This was done by Canada in 1850 by an ‘‘ Act to impose a Duty on Foreign Reprints 
of British Copyright Works ” (13-14 Vict., c. 6), and the duty so imposed was conti- 
nued by the first Dominion Act of 1868 (31 Vict., chaps. 54 and 56), the latter Act 
authorizing the Governor in Council to impose a duty not exceeding 20 p.c. ad 
valorem, on such reprints and to distribute the proceeds among the owners of the 
copyrights. 

By the B.N.A. Act, exclusive legislative authority in matters of copyright was 
assigned to the Dominion Parliament. In 1875 an Act was passed (38 Vict., c. 88), 
allowing a copyright for 28 years to persons domiciled in Canada or in any British 
Possession, or who, being citizens of any country having an international copyright 
agreement with the United Kingdom, had registered their claim and complied with 
the usual conditions. 

In 1886 an International Copyright Act (49-50 Vict., c. 33), was passed by the 
Imperial Parliament, giving to Queen Victoria the right to accede to the Berne 
Convention. As Canada thus became a member of the Berne Convention with 
the privilege of withdrawal, books published in Canada by Canadians secured the 
same privileges as books published first in the United Kingdom, an author of any 
country subscribing to the Convention obtaining in any other country in the union 
the same rights as an author of that country. An Imperial Act of 1911 set forth 
general copyright regulations for the Empire. 

The Copyright Act of 1921 (as amended by the Act of 1923), which 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1924, sets down in section 4 the qualifications 
for a copyright and in section 5, its duration. ‘Copyright shall subsist 
in Canada .. . .. in every original literary, dramatic, musical and 
artistic work, if the author was at the date of the making of the work a British 
subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the (Berne) 
Convention and the Additional Protocol. . . or a resident within His Majesty’s 
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Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as other- 
wise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty 
years after his death.’ Section 13 provides that if at any time the owner of the 
copyright fails to print the book in Canada and satisfy the reasonable Canadian 
demand therefor, anyone may apply for a license to the Minister administering the 
Act, who may, if the owner fails to print an edition, grant a license to the applicant 
on the latter paying a royalty to the owner. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films or other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically perform- 
ed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Ma_esty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 

This Act, as amended by c. 10 of 1923, restricting the “licensing sections ” 
to citizens of Canada and subjects or citizens of countries which do not belong to 
the International Copyright Union, came into force on January 1, 1924, and 
repealed all Imperial Copyright Acts as far as operative in Canada and all 
existing Canadian Copyright statutes. 


52.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, Etc., fiscal years, 1919-1923. 


Fiscal Year ended March 31. 


Classification. 
1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Copyrights :reristered 7. ccs" ene ceie eae eae No. 1,436 2,028 1,729 1,465 1,591 
Certificates of copyrizht:...-+c sess ccc eee coe ss 142 201 174 244 217 
Trade marks registered......<c.0sccccceesceeee ec 919 1) 735 2,128 2,609 2,521 
Industrial designs registered.........eeeeeeeces ss 169 186 316 384 330 
Timber marks registered. ......-ccscecccccecee - 90 22 58 20 17 
Assignments registered. ...cccc..sescacesevecrs oS 255 320 624 570 413 


Woo received, NOt ye cleats ete eclers oe va seiacelecis oils ne $ 40,179 60,451 63,175 74,679 71,241 
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IX.—TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of magnificent distances, nearly 4,000 m‘les in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 8,788,483! in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts 
of the country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, 
such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, and the vast areas 
north of lakes Huron and Superior, the latter dividing the chief industrial region 
of Ontario and Quebec from the great agricultural areas of the prairies. To such 
a country with such a population, producing, like our western agriculturalists, mainly 
for export, or, like our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions 
of the country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, 
when the water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and these were 
closed by ice for several months, the business of the central portions of the country 
was during the winter in a state of stagnation or hibernation. The steam railway 
was therefore required for the adequate economic development of Canada, more 
particularly for linking up with the economic and industrial world the vast pro- 
ductive areas of the Canadian west, and thus promoting their development The 
construction of the Canadian Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, 
length, but it was “length without breadth.’”’ The building of the newer trans- 
continental railways has for the first time given the country breadth—a, fact which 
in another ten years, as settlement fills the extensive areas thus opened up, will 
be more evident than it is to-day. 

Railway transportation, though in many parts of the eotunitry essential, is 
nevertheless expensive, particularly in these last few years, and for bulky and 
weighty commodities. Hence new enterprises have either been undertaken or 
are under consideration for improving water communication, such as the new 
and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the 
channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the utilization of the Hudson bay 
route for the transportation of western grain to the British and continental European 
markets. 

Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economie 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scearcely less important, from the social and from the economie 
point of view, is the development of methods of communication, in a country so 
vast and so thinly peopled. The post office has been a great, though little recognized 
factor, in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance, the rural 
telephone, in particular, having been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. That the use of the automobile has also beer. of great benefit in promoting 
social intercourse among the dwellers in rural districts is evidenced by the fact 
that in Ontario alone, 70,453 passenger cars were owned by farmers in 1922. The 
press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates, and reaching through 
the mails all over the country, has been of great use in developing national sentiment. 
To sum up, it may be said that the progress of modern inventions, not least among 
which is the radiophone, is going far to eliminate that isolation and lonelitess which 

_in the past were such characteristic features of Canadian rural life, and have thrown 
their gloomy shadow across the pages of Canadiai literature. 


1 Census of 1921. 
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In the introductory section is included a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of Government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not 
Government-owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and 
functions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent sub-sections 
deal in order with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, 
motor vehicles, air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the 
post office. 


I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
have in the past fifty years shown in Canada the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly,” 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more effi- 
ciently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control 
a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example 
of these consolidations in Canada is the concentration of the control of the railways 
of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railways Companies. 


However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up controlling authorities over the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by common 
carriers. This control, so far as railways within the sphere of action of the Dominion 
Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, whose authority has been in recent years extended to cover various 
other means of transportation and communication. A brief summary of the history 
and the functions of this body follows. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there also 
exist in several of the provinces bodies which undertake among their duties the 
supervision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction 
of the provinces, and the regulation of their rates of service. Among these is the 
Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls 
the construction, operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their 
rates and their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly in Quebec, a 
Commission of Public Utilities was established in 1909, and was given superin- 
tendence over all Quebec corporations other than municipalities ‘‘that own, operate 
manage or control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of 
telegraph or telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over 
a railway, street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery 
or furnishing of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public.” 
In Nova Scotia there is also a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and in 
Manitoba there is a Public Utilities Commission, with similar functions, while in 
British Columbia these same functions are performed by the provincial Department 
of Railways. 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition 
was relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, 
those who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. 
For example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 the supervision of rates was 
given to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


_ At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor 8S. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second discussing 
Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by commission 
be adopted in Canada. ‘The second report found that non-competitive rates were 
exorbitant aS compared with competitive ones and that the railways had exercised 
their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. Among 
the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate regulating body was its fixed 
station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically prohibitive. 
Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing with railway 
rates, and of their two functions—political and administrative—the political was 
to them the more important. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on February 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
itg membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increasea by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three, but since any two members consti- 
tute a quorum, two commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 


The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with'rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty question to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which will 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 
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The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommenda- 
tions to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1921, 88 p.c. of the appli- 
cations to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Committee 
had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the grievances 
of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay a counsel went unredressed. 
The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that evidence may 
be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of Jaw when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the applicant 
needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a committee of the Cabinet, 
was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were made 
over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but necessarily 
by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision 
to the Governor in Council, who may also of his own motion interfere to rescind 
or vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists 
in referring a matter to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until 
Dec. 31, 1922, the Board gave formal hearing to 7,518 cases. Its decision was 
appealed in 80 cases, 46 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 34 
to the Governor-General in Council. Of the appeals (with 2 still pending), 10. 
of those carried to the Supreme Court were allowed and one of those to the Governor- 
General in Council. 


II.—STEAM RAILWAYS. 
1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in the year 1836, between St. 
Johns, Quebec, and La Prairie, with the object of shortening the journey between 
Montreal and New York. It was only 16 miles long and was operated by horses, 
for which locomotives were substituted in 1837. A second railway from Montreal 
to Lachine was opened in 1847, and a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 
1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in all Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed, providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The 
result was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway from Portland, Maine, 
to the Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years, and in 1859, on the completion 
of the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk 
had a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. A line from Detroit 
to Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and 
Lake Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from 
Port Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system, 
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with 171 miles, was incorporated, and in the following year the amalgamation with 
the Great Western (904 miles) took place, whi'e the Midland system (473 miles) 
was also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. In 1888 the Northern railway, which 
had been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 1853, and the Hamilton and North- 
western railway, were taken over by the Grand Trunk. In 1891 the completion 
of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication with the railways of the United 
States. In the seventies the gauge had been changed from the original 5’ 6” to 
the standard gauge of 4’ 83”. 

Censtruction of the Intercolonial.—The Intercolonial railway between 
the Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the thirties. 
In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an Intercolonia] railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 341 miles of railway in the Maritimes—196 miles in 
New Brunswick, including lines from St. John to Shediac and from St. Andrews 
to Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro and 
Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed to the 
Dominion Government. The latter on its part undertook the completion of the 
railway, and in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of 
the Grand Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties Railway from 
Chaudiére Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased, and running rights obtained 
from the latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial 
thus becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 

The first Transcontinental Railway—the C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against the undertaking of the enterprise at that time. In 
1871 the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation pledged the 
Dominion to commence the Pacific railway within two years, and complete it 
within ten years. The work of construction of the railway as a public work actually 
commenced in 1874, but was not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Gov- 
ernment entered into a contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, 
granting to the syndicate all portions of the line completed or under construction, 
a cash subsidy of $25,000,000 and a land grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission 
of materials for construction, and protection for 20 years against competing lines. 
The company on its side agreed to complete the railway to a fixed standard by 
May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it efficiently. Asa matter of fact the 
last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, 
the Canadian Pacific railway now began to acquire small branch lines as feeders; 
among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and Ontario in 
1881, the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario and Quebec, the Credit 
Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883, the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
and Manitoba Southwestern, in 1884, the North Shore, Nova Scotia, in 1885, the 
Atlantic and Northwest, in 1886, the West Ontario Pacific, in 1887, the Sudbury and 
Sault Ste. Marie, in 1888, the New Erunswick railway, the Columbia and Kootenay 
in 1890, the Montreal and Ottawa and Montreal and Lake Maskinonge in 1892. 
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The second Transcontinental—the Canadian Northern railway.—The 
second transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125 mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Company, chartered in 1889. Next were acquired the charters 
of the Winnipeg and Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and 
Rainy River, and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western. Assisted by the Manitoba 
Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
railway, the Canadian Northern next secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific, and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. By securing 
guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments it was enabled 
to complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road, opening up in Ontario 
and in the West large undeveloped areas which are now in process of settlement. 

The third Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacific.—Before the 

continental ambitions of the Canadian Northern were generally understood, the 
qrestion came up of b ildirg an additional transcontinental line. About the end 
of the century, the Grand Trunk began to look with envy at the large and increasing 
revenues drawn by the Canadian Pacific :ailway from the great Northwest. In 
1902, the Grand Trunk submitted to the Dominion Government a proposition to 
construct a line from North Bay to the Pacific coast, provided that a grant of 
$6,400 and 5,000 acres of land per mile should be made. The Government, in 1903, 
submitted a counter-proposition that the line, instead of terminating at North 
Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the easterly section 
from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government and leased to 
the Grand Trunk for a fifty-year period, the railway paying no rent for the first 
seven years and 8 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 43 years. The 
western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was to be built by the 
Grand Trunk, the Government guarantceing interest on bonds to 75 p.c. of the 
cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie section and 
$30,000 per mile on the mountain section. This proposition was accepted and 
construction commenced on the National Transcontinental and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. 

Effect of the War on the Railways. The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines besides branches under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 35,582 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made a loan to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
a Royal Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 18, 1916, to investi- 
gate: (1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three 
transcontinental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) others matters considered by the Commission 
to be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New 
York, Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England 
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were originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the latter 
William M. Acworth was appointed to take his place. The majority report of 
the Commission, which was signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has 
formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their recommenda- 
tion was that the public should take control of the Canadian Northern, of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and of the Grand Trunk proper; and that they should be 
administered on purely business principles by a Board of Trustees, such compen- 
sation as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders 
of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 


Origin and Growth of Government-owned Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
railway, opened in April, 1875, have since their construction been owned and operated 
by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government undertook the 
construction of the eastern division of the National Transcontinental railway 
from Moncton, N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
‘Company for a period of 50 years. On the failure of the latter company to take 
over the operation of the road when completed in 1915, the Government itself 
undertook its operation—capital expenditure up to Dec. 31, 1922, $169,090,122. 
Thus on March 31, 1918, the Canadian Government railways had a total mileage 
of 5,150-08, comprising the Intercolonial railway, 2,305-23 miles; St. John and 
‘Quebec railway, leased under authority of Chapter 49 of the Statutes of 1912, 
127-72 miles; Prince Edward Island railway, 318-82 miles;‘and National Trans- 
continental railway, 2,403-31 miles. Under Orders in Council of May 22, 1918, and 
August 30, 1918, the Moncton and Buctouche, the Elgin and Havelock, St. Martin’s 
railway, the York and Carleton railway and the Salisbury and Albert railway were 
taken over. Also, under Order in Council of December 1, 1919, the Lotbiniére 
and Megantic railway; under Order in Council of June 10, 1920, the Caraquet and 
Gulf Shore railway and under Order in Council of June 12, 1920, the Cape Breton 
railway, were incorporated in the Government railway system. The Hudson Bay 
railway, with 332-5 miles of steel rail at the end of 1920, and 214 miles operated, 
out of its total length of 424 miles, has been declared to be comprised in the Canadian 
Government railways, and is being operated to a limited extent by the board of 
directors of the Canadian National Railways. Its cost to Dec. 31, 1922, was 
$20,569,266, of which $14,354,162 was chargeable to the railway and $6,215,104 
to the terminals at Port Nelson. During the calendar year 1922 its gross earnings 
were $32,626, its working expenses $57,577—a deficiency of $24,951. 

Canadian Northern Railway.—tIn pursuance of an Act passed in 1917 (7-8 
George V, c. 24), intituled an Act providing for the acquisition by His Majesty 
of the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, and an agree- 
ment entered into under the Act, the Government acquired the entire capital stock 
of the Canadian Northern Railway Company, except five shares issued in exchange 
for Canadian Northern Railway income charge convertible debenture stock. Having 
thus acquired control, the Government, in September, 1918, appointed a new board 
of directors of the Canadian Northern Railway Company. This board, under 
Order in Council of November 20, 1918, became also a board of management of 
the Canadian Government railways, with all the powers theretofore vested in the 
general manager of the Canadian Government railways. The use of the general 
term “Canadian National Railways” to describe both systems was authorized 
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by Order in Council of December 20, 1918, the corporate entity of each system 
being, however, preserved. The Canadian Northern system, at the time of its 
acquisition by the Government, had a total mileage of 9,566-5 miles. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific—During 1916, 1917 and 1918, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific received advances from the Government, totalling $19,639,837, to enable 
it to “carry on” during difficult times. Towards the close of the fiscal year 1918-19, 
approximately $950,000 of the $7,500,000 authorized in the estimates of that year 
remained unexpended. The company desired to use this to pay interest on Grand 
Trunk Pacific Debenture Stock, but the Government insisted that deficits in 
operation should have priority over all other charges, and made the remittance 
conditional upon that understanding. Asa result, the company notified the Govern- 
ment that it would be unable to meet the interest due on its securities on March 1, 
1919. This was followed on March 4, by a notification from the company that 
it would be unable to continue operation of the railway after March 10. As it 
was necessary, in the interests of the immense territories served by the railway, 
to maintain the operation of the railroad, the Minister of Railways was appointed 
receiver from midnight of March 9, and for a time the road was operated apart 
from the Canadian National Railways. In October, 1920, the management was 
transferred to the Canadian National Railways, and 1921 was the first complete 
year of the operation of this road as an integral part of the Canadian National 
system. 

The Grand Trunk.—The desire of the parent organization, the Grand Trunk, 
to be relieved of its obligations in respect of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk financial difficulties, led to negotiations early in 1918 for the taking over 
and inclusion of the Grand Trunk in the Government system of railways. ‘These 
continued until October, 1919, and resulted in Chapter 13 of the 2nd Session of 
that year, an Act to acquire the Grand Trunk Railway system. This legislation 
provided for the sale and purchase of the preference and common stock, the value 
of which was to be determined by arbitration. On certain other stocks, namely, 
the 4 p.c. guaranteed stock and the debenture stocks, the Government agreed 
to guarantee the payment of dividends and interest, provided the voting powers 
exercised by the shareholders should cease on the provision of the guarantees. 
The guarantees were to take effect on the appointment of a committee of manage- 
ment representative of both the company and the Government. The committee 
of management, which consisted of C. A. Hayes and 8. J. Hungerford, representing 
the Canadian National Railways, W. D. Robb and Frank Scott, representing the 
Grand Trunk, with President Howard G. Kelley, of the Grand Trunk, as chairman, 
held its first meeting on May 31, 1920, from which date the Government assumed 
its liability under the Act already referred to. The arbitrators appointed were 
Sir Walter Cassels, Chairman; Sir Thomas White, for the Government; and Hon. 
W. H. Taft, for the Grand Trunk. The arbitration proceedings commenced on 
February 1, 1921. The agreement under the Grand Trunk Acquisition Act limited 
the time for the completion of the arbitration proceedings to nine months from 
the date of the appointment of the arbitrators. The arbitrators had been appointed 
on July 9, 1920, and the arbitration proceedings had not been completed when the 
proceedings lapsed on April 9, 1921. 

This difficulty led to further delay, and to reinstate the arbitration proceedings 
necessitated more legislation. With this in view, an Act respecting the Grand 
Trunk arbitration was put through and became law on May 3, 1921. This legis- 
lation provided for the reviving of the arbitration proceedings, conditional upon 
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the resignation of the Grand Trunk English directorate, the substitution of a Cana- 
dian Board, and the establishment of the head office in Canada. The English 
directors resigned on May 26, and the Canadian Board was appointed, as follows:— 
Sir Joseph Flavelle, Bart., Toronto; Howard G. Kelley, Montreal; A. J. Mitchell, 
Toronto; E. L. Newcombe, K.C., Ottawa; and J. N. Dupuis, Montreal. . The 
arbitration proceedings were revived on June 1, and the hearing finally concluded 
on July 8. The award was made on Sept. 7, the chairman, Sir Walter Cassels, 
and Sir Thomas White holding that the preference and common stocks of the Grand 
Trunk Company had no value in view of the financial condition of the Grand Trunk, 
consequent upon its Grand Trunk Pacific entanglements. Hon. W. H. Taft dis- 
sented from this finding, holding that the securities in question should be valued 
at not less than $48,000,000, his contention being that the preference and common 
stocks would be earning dividends in five year’s time. The acquisition agreement 
provided for an appeal on a point of law, and as the majority of the arbitrators 
had declined to hear evidence as to replacement value of the physical property of 
the system, an appeal was made to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
This appeal was dismissed on July 28, 1922. 

Consolidation and Reorganization of the Canadian National System.—The Grand 
Trunk arbitration finally disposed of, steps were taken for the consolidation of the 
various railways under Government operation and control. By Order in Council 
dated August 14, 1922, the resignation of Howard G. Kelley, as Director and Presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, was accepted and Graham 
A. Bell appointed to the vacancy on the Board of Directors, while W. D. Robb, 
ranking Vice-President, was appointed Vice-President and General Manager pending 
reorganization. On October 4, 1922, the resignations of the Grand Trunk Board 
were formally accepted, and on the same date a new Board was appointed by Order 
in Council, to act as Directors both of the Canadian Nationa] and the Grand Trunk 
Railways. On October 10, the new Board met in Toronto, when the members 
were formally elected to the Canadian National directorate, replacing the Canadian 
Northern Board, whose resignations had been tendered and accepted by the Minister 
of Railways. 

On January 19, 1923, the whole of the preference and common stock of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company was, by Order in Council, vested in the Minister 
of Finanee in trust for His Majesty. 

On January 20, 1923, an Order in Council was passed handing over to the 
new Canadian National Railway Board the management and operation of the 
Canadian Government railways, designated specifically as: The Intercolonial 
railway, The National Transcontinental railway, The Lake Superior branch, 
leased from the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, The Prince Edward Island 
railway, The Hudson Bay railway, and all other railways and branch lines vested 
in His Majesty, and comprising what has been known as the Canadian Government 
railways. This Order in Council superseded and cancelled the Order in Council 
of November 20, 1918, which had appointed the Canadian Northern Board to 
operate and manage these railways. 

The unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was 
provided for by Order in Council of January 30, 1923. which also brought into 
effect the Act to incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company and respecting 
Canadian National Railways (Chap 13, 1919). This was followed on February 5, 
1923, by an Order in Council establishing the head office of the Canadian National 
railways at Montreal, Que. 
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After due consideration the new management divided the combined and 
reorganized National railway system into three regions for operating purposes:— 


Atlantic Region: All lines in the Maritime Provinces and as far west as, 
and including, Riviére du Loup, on the Intercolonial, and as far as, but not 
including, Monk on the Transcontinental; headquarters, Moncton. 

Central Region: All lines from Riviére du Loup and Monk, Que., to Current 


Junction, on the Canadian Northern, 2 miles east of Port Arthur, and to. 


Superior Junction, on the National Transcontinental, and including the Portland 
line and the lines west of the Detroit River; headquarters, Toronto. 

Western Region: All lines from Current Junction and Superior Junction, 
Ont., to the Pacific Coast, including Vancouver Island; headquarters, Winnipeg. 


The Central Vermont, for the present, is being operated as a separate 


entity, with headquarters at St. Albans, Vt. 


As to reorganization, Sir Henry Thornton, Chairman of the Board and President 
of the Canadian National railways, stated, in a communication which the Minister 
of Railways made to Parliament on March 27, 1923, that, when the new manage- 
ment took charge, about December 1, 1922, there had been three primary problems 
which demanded immediate attention: 1. The determination of the kind of an 
organization which was to be employed in the administration of the property; 
2. The determination of the regions into which the property was to be divided 
for operating purposes and the location of regional and general headquarters; 
3. The selection of officers for the various posts involved in the organization. 


The organization which had been decided upon was what might be called a 
strengthened divisional organization as distinguished from a departmental] organi- 
zation. ‘The executive officers consist of a chairman and president, assisted by 
five vice-presidents, as follows :— # 

1. Vice-President in charge of operation, maintenance and construction. 

2. Vice-President in charge of financial affairs. 

3. Vice-President in charge of insurance, immigration, development, lands, 
express and telegraphs. 

4. Vice-President in charge of legal affairs. 

5. Vice-President in charge of traffic. 


The above executive officers represent the minimum with which, in Sir Henry 
Thornton’s judgment, it would be possible to operate such a property as the Cana- 
dian National railways; indeed, as time goes on and traffic increases, it would, he 
stated, probably be necessary to add another vice-president. 

In dividing the railway into three regions for operating purposes, the principle 
followed had been to give to each operating region as much autonomy and local 
control in the actual operation of the property as was consistent with efficient 
principles of administration. Every effort would be made to confine the functions 
of the vice-presidents and the executive officers to policies, leaving to general 
managers, general superintendents and supermtendents the responsibility of carrying 
out details. He felt that in the administration of such a large property as is repre- 
sented by the Canadian National railways no other theory of organization could 
be successful, and, in conclusion, the new President made the following suggestion :-— 

“In the organization of such a property, where we employ about one hundred 
thousand people, scattered over nearly 23,000 miles of line, the process of con- 
solidating and harmonizing the various forces is one which will necessarily take 


some time. It is, therefore, earnestly hoped that those who administer the affairs © 


of the nation will be sufficiently patient to give those who are sincerely, honestly 


— ae 
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and conscientiously working out this problem an opportunity to show what can be 
accomplished before criticisms are made.” 

Quebec Bridge-—The Quebec Bridge was built by the Dominion Government 
to replace the structure which fell during the erection in 1907. The contract for 
the substructure was let in 1999, and for the superstructure in 1911. The bridge 
was opened for traffic in October, 1917, although not entirely completed until 
August, 1918. It was officially opened by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, on August 
22, 1919. The main span is the longest in the world, being 1,800 feet centre to 
centre-of piers, or 100 feet longer than that of the Forth Bridge in Scotland. The 
total expenditure on this structure to March 31, 1923, was $22,640,228. The 
bridge is of the cantilever type and carries a double track railway and accommodation 
for foot traffic, but no hightvay. The bridge forms a connecting link in the Canadian 
National Railway system, and is operated as a part of such systems. 

. Statistics of the operation of the Canadian National Railways for the years 
1920, 1921 and 1922 are given in Table 20, page 636. 


2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


Statistical tables illustrating the construction and operation of steam railways 


in Canada up to and including the year 1922 are appended. 


1.— Record of Steam Railway Mileage, June.30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1922. 


Number Number Number Number 

Years. of Say Years. of ee Years. of ne Years. of miles 
operation. operation. operation. operation. 

1835. =H BO tspeaedy, cee 1,444 || 1879......... 65858 || 90D ys pce 18,140 
TS36 eset cts NG | MLSoSaeeuntas ek DS63) i TS80 seis MAGA) TOO wie crear.< 18,714 
ACE in 2 arcane TG Sb Oar trea ie eter> O94 WSS ee, ctarerets Pal MP LOO Sema. cere 18,988 
TRS Sis acct eeledr NG) USC Ores cto DOGO el SS2asncesueres 85 GOT NL 9OA sire cle crs 19,431 
USBI Area pa cee TG PUSGAE Sree revere’ 2,146 || 1883......... QE WIRD: soooeaas 20, 487 
1840 secicrdiret GMa ae orecc 2,189 || 1884......... LOP2 73m LOC Graccstsiste 21,353 
TSAN os fei aa FG: let 868 sez cons jovstee De SO) | LSSO ole cerioccs LOA 18 WOOT en siete 22,452 
GAD oeateeee eels Gi USES Se ecitisceverne ASIN) V886 ce mre 10793 Hl 1908. eens 3 22,966 
MOT A aene aan Re TGu ee SGomec een ts D240) WW LEST xo ve. arene 12,184 || 1909......... 24,104 
Lea e a eaeasceni: TG WEESOG Soe ore ore cle’ 2,278 || 1888..:...... P2163 191 Oba. ecteres 24,731 
BOAO AL Aare pts AG NU SG TERE peer chet ayers Dip ZB sy LSSGis tere, «laveist IAS 628 ye 1G eee ns 25,400 
PRAG ah ce tee ste DG WWRSOSe. Gactitaer Ze HL SOO wreterewsecter yy a tay | a U8) LP a an rc 26,727 
184 (exas taal ats Pars PIAMIEL SOO ORR ohare, sie De O24 WW USOM eres we wrarany. TS, S88ull) 19Usmenirs ve nc.- 29,304 
DROS vn atcsasesstes DANS TO Ne weve cai OLE MESO Dr sterste te iss 14564. WelQlaon rate 6s 30,795 
TBS) coy Sed oles BAHU STM ts Sos. cc ees ZOD HL SOain an eelsters= TSXO0S oN 9 U5 serra 35, 582 
LSD eee cee: OMNES eee mete oe 2,899 |) 1894......... PSS 627 AIG MGaee sexes ot 87,484 
bE ee ee ol EDO LS touscs cae Do SOeuill dy OOO sree sate TO2O 7G fi MO Gatroracta eco 38, 604 
ASO2 Vorar statelaa DOR eh STAce as sie coe 4,331 || 1896.:.....+.. TOS 2ZO OVS ys acc ea vc 38,879 
PS5S' scclta coe ate SOO MLS 1Ba6 Means 2 4,084 || 1897......... 165550) i, 1919) chn ese. 38, 896 
ERD sista atirs fn fF Ofcall LSM OLN etu0, nce sy he 5, 21S Wl L808 ccteas xe MOSS 70 MOG TS ctr <terets 39,058 
VRB Dis hiesseteatess. Bila LOM keane ersten On¢82i | LSOOE ee. meus L200 NW L920 sp mets <i 39,384 
USDGs, he wets a avers ATA WISTS Ee Ades eo eeee 6,226 || 1960......... VAG D HALOS T Sore clerere = 39,771 
O22 rey. aiicke ats 39,773 


During the year 1922, 495 miles of new line were opened for operations; 267 
. miles were completed but not opened for traffic, and 1,115 miles were under con- 


struction. 


These are not net figures, however, as there was considerable mileage 
shortened and lifted where conditions warranted the change. 
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2.—Steam Railway Mileage by Provinces, June 39, 1916-1919 and Dec. 31, 1919-1922. 


Provinces. 


Eis s alot sialets in aie #)uls\efnynlerelete 


Yuko 
In United States....5..... 


Dee. 31. 

1920. 1921. 1922. 
279 279 278 
1,438 | 1,452 1,451 
1,816 | 1,948 1,947 
4,941 | 4,971 4,977 
11,001 | 10,976 |; 10,881 
4,403 4,417 4,585 
6, 220 6.296 6, 267 
4,474 | 4,557 4,680 
4,325 | 4,376 4,374 
69 58 58 
418 441 273 
39,384 | 39,771 | 39,773 


June 30. 
1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. 

Fares 275 278 279 279 276 
ction ee 1,486 1,422 1,428 1,432 1,43 

ee 1,957 | 1,959 | 1,959 | 1,948] 1,993 
ue chastiiess 4,733 4,734 4,791 4, 860 4,877 
BBE St 11,320 | 11,049 | 11,057 | 11,000 | 10,988 
Saisie 4,309 4,194 4,168 4,190 4,193 
eae 5,378 6,124 6,162 6,148 6,141 
Beara yee 8, 894 4,444 4,273 4,285 4,354 
Peete Si 8,604 | 3,885 | 4,247] 4,238) 4,287 
AR iota 102 102 102 102 100 
eaeiaystasye 426 413 413 414 |, 414 
Sete 37,434 | 38,604 | 38,879 | 38,896 | 39,058 


$.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1876-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-1922. 


Stocks. 


Years. 


$ 


18C, 955,657 
182,578,994 
191,331,767 
192,674,553 
189,956,177 


199,527,981 
214,468, 465 
269,092,615 
285,077, 822 
312,182, 162 


317,141,948 
324, 128.738 
327,493, 882 
332,559,672 
338,177,386 


339, 769,786 
344, 400, 282 
371, 877, 287 
361,760,508 
361, 449,599 


361.075, 340 
367. 611.048 
378, 151,796 
391,300,360 


Funded 
Debt. 


$ 


76,079,531 
79,676,382 
83,710,938 
81,151,628 
80, 661,316 


84,891,313 
92,487,932 
102, 134, 295 
109,310,963 
141,37C, 963 


169.359, 306 
194, 801,553 
228,617,728 
251,675, 226 
266, 885, 707 


292,291,654 
305, 120, 200 
307, 225, 888 
327,003, 803 
330,785,546 


336, 137,601 
348, 834,086 
354,946, 865 
362,053,495 


Total. 


$ 


257,035,188 
262, 255.376 
275.042, 705 
273, 826, 181 
270,617, 463 


284,419, 294 
306, 956,397 
371,226, 91C 
394,388,785 
453, 553, 125) 


486,501, 254 
518,930, 291 
556, 111, 610 
584, 234, 898 
605,063, C93 


632,061, 440 
649,520,482 
679,103,175 
688,764,311 
692, 235, 136 


697,212,941 
716,445, 134 
733.098. 655 


753,353,855 


Years. Stocks. 
$ 

1900..... 410,326,095 
1900 424,414,314 
1902702. 460,401, 863 
1903 ae 483,770,312 
1904..... 492,752,530 
LOGS eer 526,353,951 
LOG) ter 561,655,395 
190725... 588,568,591 
100 Seem. 6C7, 891,349 
1909.2.c6e 647,534, 647 
190m 687,557,387 
MOG TE a. 749, 207,687 
LOLI 770, 459, 351 
1OtSeeeer 918,573, 74C! 
LGU Ee eee 1,026,418,1231 
AOL Socom 1,024,085,983" 


1,024,264,325! 
1,089,114,875! 
1,093,885,495! 


IDSs Sac 1,100,301,195! 
LOT tee 1,104,409,1221 
1920..... 1,323,705,962! 
Log er 1,372,515.165! 
PME aac 


1,415,623,3221 


Funded 
Debt. 


$ 


373,716, 704 
391,696,523 
404, 806, 847 
424,100,762 
449,114,035 


465, 543,967 
504,226, 234 
583,369,217 
631, 869, 664 
660, 946, 769 


722,740,300 
779,481,514 
818, 478,175 
613, 256,952 
782, 402.638 


851,724,965 
868, 861,449 
896,005, 116 
905,994,999 
914, 823,515 


931,756, 484 
846,324, 166 
792,142,471 
743, 653, 809 


Total. 


784,042,799 
816, 110, 837 
865, 208,710 
907, 871.074 
941, 866,565 


991,897,918 
1,065,881 ,629 
1,171,987.808 
1,239,761,013 
1,308 ,481,416 


1,410,297,687 
1,528,689,201 
1,588,937,596 
1,531,830,6921 
1,808,820,7611 


1,875,810,8884 
1,893 ,125,7741 
1,985,119,991! 
1,999,880,494% 
2,015,124,710! 


2,036,165 ,6061 
2,17C,C30,128! 
2,164,687,6361 
2,159,277,131! 


1 Including consolidated debenture stock of the Canadian Pacific Railway, $163, 257,224 in 1913, $173,- 
307,47C in 1914, $176, 284,882 in 1915 and 1916, $216, 284,882 in 1917, 1918, 1919, and $435, 294,722 in 1920, 
$492,095,525 in 1921, and $530, 793,106 in 1922 for all companies. 


Financial statistics of Canadian railways illustrate numerous difficulties 


attending their operation during the past three years. 


The high rates which pre- 


vailed during 1920 and part of 1921 offset materially the universally high costs 


of operation during these years. 


In 1922, however, with rates from 6 to 25 p.c. 


lower than during the previous year, reductions in wage bills were essential, and, 
with decreased cost of materials, have enabled the earning of substantial net revenues. 
These reductions, combined with increased traffic density, have enabled the railways 
to keep expenses on the whole below those of 1921 and well below those of 1920, 
and to show, generally, surpluses from operation. 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways 
for the calendar year 1921. 


. SingleTrack Capital Gross Operating 
Name of Railway. Mileage. Liability. Earnings. | Expenses. 
; Miles $ $ $ 
PA EC OUD ABV ESET eactce «ats conv aoa ceseaieetne nee eo 89-45 5,722,300 555,056 497,828 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay...............+0+: 346-20 20,406,800 } 2,019,058 1,971, 234 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western...........cceeceeceees 104-50 6,598,675 200, 499 296, 210 
Alberta and Great Waterways..........eeeeseeeeeee 113-20 7,450,C00 | . 176,515 » 480,274 
British Yukon ........ le ressivn a) BPN e eS ge Cares Was sels 90-32 4,978, 879 185, 845 137.134 
Brandon, Saskatchewan and Hudson Bay........... 69.45 2,150,000 83,710 173,782 
Canadaiand: Gulf Derminal iesshies onde siadoe ce ee. 38-10 1,740,060 138, 447 111, 737 
Wann SONCHERN tees dace seas shisn Taisen niles Sense 380-55 37,630,000 | 20,310,515 14,170,368 
Canadian National:-— 
CardranaG Ov Lwheysencde seas ceaeee ove tec tes 4,531-42 - | 40,964, 304 46,551,603 
St. John and Quebec.. Zi 158-11 - 311,011 438,445 
Canadian Northern...............+5 Ago Guoe ae 9,717-33 466, 892,195 | 67,403.439 74,075, 272 
Canadian Pacific, including leased lines............. 13,350-40 | 650,455,298 |193,178,868 | 155,855,419 
Sorel Canada ware it eden i er niece cok teen on 48-50 3,083,871 58, 240 183,691 
MOONUTAIEV CLIO bayer Hic eatin ak wea e a erE kaa 137-19 2,161,915 502,352 443, 854 
Grows Nest Southern: ayes ed donee sete oko, cies 74-18 4,295,000 333, 202 356, 799 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co................-. 32-00 - 249,765 225,457 
WStrOK, Ru Vere ONNel. wer Aone totes sane enone 2-72 21,000,000 - - 
DGMAINIONcAT AnbLOrne aortas nae aden tee enh niet 288-36 8, 431,500 2,163,531 1,674,336 
Basier:PritishsColumbiays tise ob.ta1 alesis o0e 14-00 420,000 29,795 58,617 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia........ 407-08 11,797,940 | 1,115,782 1,908,746 
MUSSORP ORIN LEN eee ches tee Misia icte cht bio Beare rs 21-00 720,000 219,690 187,919 
Esquimaltand Nanaimo ss oscte soccwee oe.eeeee oe er 199-20 7,332,000 1,367,482 962. 256 
Fredericton and Grand Lake................00e00++ 31-10 605, 000 175,355 113.549 
Grand Trunk Pacific (including branch lines)........ 2,743-09 | 217,005,420 | 16,638,678 | 20,668,370 
Grandelrink seme. 6s EP Met i hulaeicee a: 3, 589-62 485, 837,384 | 76,858,032 71,179,293 
Elerciond natty nn sees 53-06 1,600,000 99,748 263,721 
International Bridge Co 1-02 2,012,260 = = 
Inverness Railway and Coal Co...........2.e+00000- 60-91 - = - 
EGOnge OLE ories ee), eee a: os ke cell. cae ae 29-00 76,000 36, 886 46,594 
ENGLU Oh Val ley Sent aaah At Scenes eee ehk nade 357-38 15,960,000 1,087,893 1,275,670 
~Lake Erie and Detroit River.............sseesse00% - 4, 400.000 vet 5m - 
Lake Huron and Northern Ontario...........-....-. - 1,190,C00 - - 
Wl TEM OBTA ak ay ae CPN Groen bc ey Spr Se aaa 5-10 - 25,789 32,232 
Midland Railway of Manitoba......:......0.0--005: 6-40 4,800,000 548,671 554, 849 
Merihime:@oatand Uy. Comssewn cee ation tons. 16-40 3,660, 100 143, 109 104,197 
Madea VElOV weiss cutee one eure on ak 35-46 800,000 290, 341 372,046 
WiGnsrealtand A Glanbic 4 shee eeiee nance salwoes cratioe 184-40 4, 265,000 1,611, 221 1,864,077 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................0.0000: 10-85 1, 263,000 133,391 190,145 
Manitoba Great Northern............scessseseeeess 91-92 2,066, (00 67,560 143,914 
Naplermille dl aactionen neler coin coon 28-46 6C0, 00 552,281 490, 840 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard..........-.cesseceececee: 54-84 2, 846, 800 83,714 169,927 
New Brunswick Coal and Ry. Co 59-02 1 75, 148 110,961 
New Westminster Southern 3-72 600, 000 1,621 2,033 
INoxuhiashore (NAB 22 she Neo tee Gaia a cores - 133,000 - - 
Northern New Brunswick and Seaboard............. - 595, 5C0 - - 
Ovtawarand New Viorlex i. tee tence sec oat ioe tect 56-90 2,100, 0C0 362,412 465,513 
‘Pére Marqtfette in Canadaw sc kc rscssss duce oo uet 199-04 5,870,000 | 5,321,034 3,214, 835 
Pacitic: Great Wastern ots oe cece hoes Sone te veh 360-80 69, 226, 403 383,390 751,982 
Phillipsburg Ry. and Quarry Co.............0..000- = 164,500 - - 
Mitebecr@ ontrenlienn nn ee een Nee ee 295-53 > 9,615,009 | 2,798,840 2,247,346 
OuebeciOrrontaleovs ek Lie wee annie ses 100-C0 2,214,574 324, 660 316,105 
Quebec Ry., Light and Power Co......5:...+0+2++0: 28-60 - 158,011 177,914 
‘Quebec, Montreal and Southern..............2+0000+ 190-78 7,000,000 594,912 974,517 
Roberval'and Saguenay is. sos s ven ises cob ecchice eves 37-06 2,630,000 533,405 326.717 
PUGasNhountalnee spaces fe hatte: pete ieee nee 9-47 412,600 4,434 20,554 
upland anon NOVAN Are cnecenn tae cone ne neeonenoies 3-39 200, 066 7,654 7,505 
SiG lars Witney pce ree Ae ce oso meee re ce 2-24 3,200,000 = = 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack 46-14 2,155,567 | 1,243,898 1,003,544 
Sydney and Louisburg 77-49 3 | 2,212,879 2,145,410 
PEIMISCOUAT EL econ inhi cto ores oleate Biccsae eee 122-18 4,099,669 429,301 363, 683 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontariot............... 328-50 - | 4,359,480 4,041,550 
Atousand islands ss sh..0 sin eae ta ncisteahio cetinc eels 6-08 110,000 58.925 51.443 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo................0.005 99-95 10,017,500 | 2,677,985 2,185,658 
Wanaburen BridgeiCon, 26, ee ass tacicscicarnctheceme ross 1-07 500,000 = = 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern..............++.0+: 280-75 23,500,000 893,045 1,045, 766 
Waprsh Riva Conin Canadalticois.nssnt sees neem: - - | 5,647,986 5,017,789 


WL Be oho adn SaB USCC Oa ORCC ACOAUD OCU Mot Ac 39,771 |2, 164,687,636 | 158,008,891 | 422,581,205 


1 Owned and operated by New Brunswick Government. * Not operating. #% General capital of Dom 
inion Coal Co. ‘Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Commission. 
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§.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways. 
for the calendar year 1922. 


. SingleTrack Capital Gross Operating 
Name of Railway. Mileage. Liability. Earnings. -| Expenses. 
Miles $ $ $ 
‘AlgomasHastern. 0) 2..)c acount me de veces 85-41 5,708, 900 526,092 410,221 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay................++: 346-20 20,398, 800 1, 668, 706 1,656,468 © 
Atlantic, Quebec and Western.............eeeeee0e8: 104-50 6,598,675 242,402 243, 593° 
Alberta and Great WaterwayS.......-..eceeeeeeeees 113-20 7,450,000 142,632 187, 259: 
British hy OKOnV IN. Lic chee eee enon nase cotne eats 90-32 4,978, 879 197,950 121,963: 
Brandon, Saskatchewan and Hudson Bay........... 69-45 2,150,000 | | 78,251 159, 926: 
Canada and Gulf Derncinal ss nhiceenice ae toe sik e 38-10 1,740,000 132,596 85.106: 
Canada: Southern ster senesacienelecteinieaenn er 380-55 37,630,000 | 21,465,990 | 14,298,472 
Canadian National'— 
Canadian! Govt: IRYSh tia stewtacaciec cera teioeie ter: 4,686-39 - | 40,939,946 | 43,436, 668- 
Canadian Northern eas cnccnaene oe ae eee 9,598-37 453,256,248 | 57,155,145 60,513,044 
Canadian Pacific, including leased lines............. 13, 442-30 663,538,732 |185,188,951 | 147,255,641 
Wentral Canada eek cc sans coe roe ais ae ears 72-12 3,536,722 75, 353 167, 673: 
CentralgViermont.a cr csc eon eee oreo eae 124-68 2,161,915 509,676 412,386 
Crows) NestSouther.. sc, seer ere oenee ene: 74-18 4,295,000 218,386 260, 452 


Cumberland Railway and Coal Co. 


32-00 - 190,778 178,630 
Detroit River Tunnel... 


3°26 21,000,000 


Dominion Atlantic....... : 288-36 8,481,500 | 2,056,220 1,626,573 
Eastern British Columbia 14-00 420,000 Onli tse} 46,165: 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia........ 407-08 11,916,925 | 1,070.463 1,008,745 
Hissexe Term valley a. skeen ee ie ee ee 21-00 1,120,000 265, 656 203,093 
Hsquimalt andsNanaimos. etnies ees 199-20 7,332,000 1,453,549 934, 235- 
Fredericton and Grand Lake...............-s00000: 31:10 605, C00 221,372 120,698 
Grand Trunk Pacific (including branch lines)........ 2,681-21 221,504,523 | 18,516,978 | 22,809,844 
Grand! Trunk Systems. emtee eee tree aneience 3,589-58 | 484,260,237 | 77,700,019 | 70,317,813 
Greater Winnipeg Water District .................-- 92-00 1,779,030 81,474 106, 666 
Hereford 'f.; cients ote ee eee ne 53-06 1,600,000 86, 644 225, 292° 
International Bridse: Conn. went ae nietienine 1-02 2,012,260 - = 
Inverness Railway and Coal Co...............+.0.+ 60-91 2,176,546 210,908 224,065: 
International Bridge and Terminal Co.............. 2-58 300,000 - - 
Kent :Northerney utes. eee errno toned 29-00 53,986 37, 252 39,816 
Kettle Valley teenie tten maa orate ween en 857-38 15,960,000 | 1,225,066 1,417,045: 
Lake Erie and Detroit. River.......0.....+.ce+00005 = 4,400 000 - = 
Lake Huron and Northern Ontario Se Bed OMe ooo ees - 1,190,000 = = 
Lotbiniére and Mégantic..........2....0c.eceseecees = = a = 
Maine: Central ae..ee eae tt pian Rite hese 5-10 - 23,273 39, 4238- 
Midland Railway of Manitoba...............++0.0+- 6°40 4,806,000 455, 846 509, 220 
Maritime) Cealandiiys Comeecenc. eos c ee eee 16:47 3,788, 600 136,739 94, 885° 
Massa wippl. Valley. eect on aon mer ane 35°48 800,000 325,485 395, 963° 
Montreal and. Atlantic mec.uhoaiee acme cronies cee 184-60 5, 243,006 1,639, 105 1,679, 263 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel.................--.4:- 10-85 1, 263,000 99,406 99,336 
Manitoba Great Northernse. oon ss seca es ack 91-92 2,066,000 69, 643 128, 167 
Napiervallewunetion se eee anne We save. 28-46 600, 000 546,092 384, 851 
Nelson-and: Hort) Sheppard..p... se sls eee cites 54-84 2,846, 800 92,493 186, 819 
New Brunswick Coal and Ry. Co 59-2C | . 1 67,179 91,015. 
New Westminster Southern.............0.e0eeeeeees 3-72 600,, 000 385 2,305 
North: Shores Np Beer eee ee eee eee 6 - 133, 000 - = 
Northern New Brunswick and Seaboard - 595, 500 - = 
Ottawa'and: New Viorls.2o- sins ee ee eee 56:81 2,100,000 335,436 402,161 
Pére Marquettein Canadal..2)fo54. fens sees cosesbe 199-04 3,000,000 4,773,091 3,409,916 
Pacifici Great Master aaa eee cts 361-20 58,414, 216 432,071 821,105 
Phillipsburg Ry. and Quarry Co......... Gone Seeigins - 164,500 - = 
Muebee Central hess. 6 Ieee een a eerccee eer ee eee, 295-53 10,345,010 | 2,725,582 2,165,462 
Quebec Orientaltiee. ss bene cease toe oe clone 1€0-00 2,224,314 283,794 254, 084 
Quebec Ry., Light and Power Co.............+++-0+ 28-60 - 184,274 178,376 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern.................00.- 190-78 7,000,C00 602,405 1,002,081 
Robervalrancssaguenay. seme wae cite ana icire ies 37-00 2,630,000 341,617 241,133 
RedsMountainkane x. cute soko oe ban one eRe - 412,600 24 936 
Rutland andiNoyaneseiy eee ceeeies tears ae 3°36 200,000 5,115 7,293 
St? Clair Tunnel eee te erties daers\ocase Mote ale alte nies 2-24 8, 206,000 - - 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.............seseeeee 46-14 2,155,567 972,209 762, 854 
Ste John andi Quebecks sassmeee ss. doe eters - 7,111,977 = = 
Sydney and Lonisburee assess oe ache eelca 77-49 3 1,560,901 1,396,557 
TemMISCOUREEA Ae es os ie tole sald Se hciates avovecs lose 123-17 4,099, 669 402,851 339, 349- 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario*............... 828-50 -| 4,547,601 3,536, 883° 
Thousand. Islands: 2 vnace teenie ee a ete niviess eaters 6-08 110,000 75,031 55, 856 
Toronto, Hamulton‘and Buffalowes.. a... ¢:0.sees 0c. 99-95 9,867,500 2,444,381 1,917,637 
Van Buren Bridse!@odnm we ence ok tere teres ale 1:07 500,000 - - 
Vancouver, Victoria and Hastern............2..++--- 230-75 23,500, 000 795,381 909, 689 
Wabash Riy.GotiniCanadamoreeneocs sree sence. - ; - | 5,070,109 4,447,230 
Votal ice ieee SPR A 5 ters Me ateavecies “39, 773-26 |2,159, 277,131 |440, 687,128 | 393,927,406 
1Owned and operated by New Brunswick Government. 2 Not operating. 3General capital of 


Dominion Coal Co. 4 Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Commission. 
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The railways as a whole reduced the operating ratio from 92-26 p.c. in 1921 to 
89-39 p.c. in 1922 and increased net operating revenues by $11,332,035, by a 
reduction of operating expenses. Although over five million more tons of freight 
were carried, and the ton miles increased by 14 p.c. through reductions in freight 
rates, freight revenues showed a decline of $4,020,214 or 2-5 p.c., while with reduced 
trates anda decline of 5 p.c. in the number of passengers carried, passenger 
revenues fell off by $10,731,022 or 12 p.c. and total revenues by $17,321,764 . 
or 3-8 p.c. Operating expenses were reduced by $28,653,799 or 6-5 p.c., 
maintenance of way and structures by $8,380,790 and maintenance of equipment 
by $3,632,815, a total of $12,013,605, while transportation expenses were reduced 
by $18,574,625 in spite of the heavier freight traffic of 14 p.c. and an increase 
of 3 p.c. in train mileage. 


6.—Steam Railway Statistics, years ended June 30, 1901-1919, and for calendar 
: years 1919-1922. 


Miles Total - e . Ratio of 
in : assengers : ross perating | expenses 
Years. opera- ete carried. Freight. Earnings. | Expenses. to 

tion : receipts. 

No. No. No. Tons. $ $ p.c. 
TOOT Sess ie totes 18,140} 58,349,394) 18,385,722] 36,999,371) 72,898,749) 50,368,726 69-06 
ROO 2 ra rcete areata, 22 18,714] 55,729,856] 20,679,974) 42,376,527) 83.666,503] 57,343,592 68-54 
TOOB RO irtss sic 'sss 18,988} 60.382,920} 22,148,742) 47,373,417) 96,064,527) 67,481,524 70-25 
QO Ee irs se cra 19,431] 61,312,002! 23,640,765) 48,097,519) 100,219,436] 74,563,162 74-40 
LODE Ais. Wists aes 20,487) 65,934,114] 25,288,723} 50,893,957] 106,467,198] 79,977,573 75-12 
LOCO AAS oe coos 21,353] 72,723,482] 27,989,782) 57,966,713) 125,322,865} 87,129,434 69-52 
POO Tee tees te sree. 22.452) 75,115,765) 32,137,319] 63,866,135] 146,738,214] 103,748,672 70-70 
DIOS 8 sate eetescestton 22,966] 78,637,526} 34,044,992} 63,071,167} 146,918,314] 107,304, 143 73-04 
| AT a ines 3 Se as 24.104) 79,662,216) 32,683,309] 66,842,258! 145,056,336] 104,6C0,084 72-11 
BOLO Seer nh cic e clone o's 24,731) 85,409,241] 35,894,575] 74,482,866] 173,956,217) 120,405,440 69-22 
LOUD cmc arhe iat: 25,400] 89,716,533) 37,097,718] 79,884,287) 188,733,494) 131,034,785 69-43 
BONAR Beetisecae te 26, 727| 100,930,271] 41,124,181] 89,444,331} 219,403,753) 150,726,540 68-70 
LOLS IS eR sce. 29,304] 113,437,208} 46,185,968] 106,992,710) 256,702,703) 182,011.690 70-90 
LOT eres a cris aoceded 30,795] 107,895,272) 46,702,28C| 101,393,989] 248,083,539) 178,975,259 73-63 
LOTS Res car cise tenet 35,582] 93,218,479] 46,322,035] 87,204,838] 199.843,072) 147,731,099 3-92 
LGUG Sere a aera 3) 37,434] 111,075,890} 43,503,459] 100,659,088} 261,888,654) 180,542,259 68-94 
2 AO C7 ee eae eee 38,604] 115,797,100] 48,106.530] 121,916,272) 310,771,479] 222,890,637 71-72 
TOUS ee cry repays cea 38,879] 109,857,56C| 44,948,638] 127,543,687) 33C, 220,150] 273,955, 436 2 +96 
LOUGH colon aticceeiels 38,896} 103,832,835| 43,754,194] 116,699,572) 382,976,9C1| 341, 866,509 89-27 
1919. (Dec. 31))...... 89,058] 107,053,735] 47,940,456] 111,487,780] 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-22 
1 YO RN 39,384] 117,384,819] 51,318,422) 127,429,154) 492,1C1,104] 478, 248, 154 97-18 
ROME Geecoee - tence 39,771] 104,652,167| 46,793,251] 103,121,132] 458,008, 891} 422,581, 205 92-26 
1920" Cee ee) ee 39,773! 107,625,1441 44,283,620) 108,530,518] 440,687,128! 393,927,406 89-39 


7._Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per mile of line and per 
train mile, for the years ended June 30, 1909-1919, and for calendar years 


1919-1922. 
Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
Years. Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. | Harnings. | Expenses. 
Per mile of line. Per train mile. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LODO ere ee eeerar te casths sre ics exe t a mee 6,C17-89 4, 339-53 1,678-36 1-816 1-309 
OANA Meee the tayetn «Fore hinge, clas ciclos stealer’ Maer o ner ne cC33-93 4, 868-60 2,165-33 2-036 1-409 
PLOTS bea ait oe aes Rect EAR Ae Sener, Smee 7,430-45 5, 158-85 2,271-60 2-103 1-460 
BQ eps oe wie ere oeom tere kia wo oxdsaheiore Mie oes 8, 209-07 5, 639-48 2,569-59 2-173 1-493 
PON Sie a reves istonte Salone oferta neonacaremiawd.e 8, 760-50 6, 211-38 2,549-12 2263 1-604 
TARO ae te 2 Me aK tc ES CRO, ae 7, 893-60 5, 811-83 2,081-77 2-258 1-659 
L101 FSS Oe Ine ANDO obo Ieee error rare 5,616-41 4,151-57° 1, 464-84 2-144 1-585 
ADU Ren ac.s cena Hae de oases lle olen 6, 943-00 4, 823-00 2,120-00 2-358 1-623 
EON ites itectra'c, sinh arate eters svaleteseie, orale ois Sree 8, 051-00 5, 774-00 2,277-00 2-683 1-925 
GI eo Ghee ener Cte Socieer mae etiecattn recveet 8, 493-54 7,046-00 1, 447-54 3-006 2-494 
Se CS Slo Gin oOo wae CIAL cate 9, 846-18 8, 789-00 1,057-18 3-683 3-292 
LOCO DGC: 31) cs. weitere nese sehen eters. ol 10.461-32 9, 645-00 816-32 3-817 3-520 
A020 wis -) 12, 143-00 352-00 4-192 4-074 
1921-( ~~ * 10, 625-00 891-00 4-376 4-038 
1922 (* 9,904-00 1,176-00 4-095 3-660 


aS 
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8.—Distribution of Operating Expenses af rg Railways for the calendar years 
9= 5 


SS SS SES 


Items of Expenditure. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Ways and structures....... | 82,343,53c] 21-85] 100,186,413] 20-95] 88,268,355] 20-89] 79,887,565] 20-28 
Equipment............ -....| 85,577,378] 22-71] 115,613,430] 24-17| 97,447,141] 23-06| 93,814,326] 23-82 
Traffic expenses...........- 7,242,438] 1-92| 9,648,506] 2-02/ 11,302,676] %-67| 12,925,589] 3-28 
Transportation..........++. 184,214,447| 48-90] 233,473,462| 48-82| 209,583,746] 49-60] 191,009,121] 48-49 
General expenses........... 17,441,300} 4-62] 19,326,343) 4-04] 15,979,287) 8-78] 16,290,805) 4-13 
LYRE isle bemmaly. 376,789, 093|100-00| 478, 248, 154|100-00| 422,581,205 100 00) 893,927,408 100-00 


9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 


1910-1922. 
PASSENGERS. 
Number of 
_Number of ay are of Passengers eMail 
Years ended June 30. Passengers pa ee carried one mile Pp 

carried. CoS per mile per pazeunol 

one mile. of line per mile. 

No No No. cents 

LO1O rcs lecusisreterare setae re ee re 2 ac 35, 894,575 2,466, 729, 664 99,742 1-866 
JOU cc co sttinctvehe woe alma teeiecih a tet 37,097,718 2,605,968, 924 102.597 1-944 
DOLD cules aoe ee a Pores One ian 41,124,181 2,910, 251,636 108, 888 1-943 
DONS ee ties tao se Walenta rath aetna 46. 185,968 8, 265, 656, 080 111,353 1-973 
VOU cio Susethie Ceiiorart oreo treme oo nialek 46.702, 280 3,089,031, 194 100,309 2-007 
1 ADI OR aki ates tert eet eok 46,322,035 2,483, 708, 745 69, 802 2-021 
LQUG 5, eonticiaed srarts ereccrateice ciscelleloeeacle 43, 503.459 2,727. 122,648 72,611 1-954 
LOU Tae ke are noes eee Cee See oe See 48, 106.530 8, 150, 137, 428 79, 829 1-946 
MT Rarer ce eh oret IAR Ce) Ben armore eseiieed 44,948, 638 8,161,082, 402 81,306 2-122 
ORE Eakin Ae RIA anaes TS AAe 43,754,194 3,074, 664,369 79,048 2-557 
1919 (Dee sel) wee aeccn ceaeience 47,940, 456 3,658. 492,716 98,668 2.631 
bE ON CS ENTS Vi) ie naincicntes taco cao Rte 51,318, 422 8,522,494, 856 89,440 2-916 
TO2 Te (PRS) cee Ser eee eee ee: 46, 793.251 2,960. 853, 955 74,448 3-036 
19220 ae i easy tetany San 44,421, 859 2, 814,351,501 70,760 2-820 

Average Average ee. Passenger 
Years ended June 30. Receipts Pesscoeet passengers meV en ARee 

per journey ia passenger 

passenger. in miles. Pp © train mile. 

$ Miles. No. $ 

TQLO Me seein tere ae arnt Uh reat 1-282 69 59 1-318 
LOND earic Uae Meee we NS a hisapincss 1-360 70 60 1-348 
ED PE Ree Se eras ee Ame TA Ont ieee 1-375 71 62 1-390 
AQTS 3: 255 62s ate nyse Canta maleate hes 1-394 71 62 1-223 
L014 eh oe etal obtain aa ies 1-328 66 59 1-185 
by Gh eaereetorr Scone aeporioas + oohd 1-083 54 50 1-016 
LQIGS Soe Sas ch owen 1-083 55 53 1-042 
LOTT eee, oe cd a , 1-140 59 59 1-160 
UE) Earache mein aticlaned Gor 1-492 70 64 1-709 
1919 eres eee 1-796 70 63 2-012 
1919 (Dec. 31).. 2-C08 76 70 2-259 
L920 1G) oe 2-002 68 64 2-360 
LOZ T(E Tees) Ge 1-921 63 57 2-300 
LQZ21(G Sw) SAG a eo cette cele eee 1-780 63 55 2-100 
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9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 


1910-1922—concluded. 
FREIGHT. 
Tons . 
Tons of Tons of carried one F roehe 
Years ended June 30. Freight Freight mile per ROCEIELS 
carried carried mile of per ton 
one mile. line: per mile. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. cents. 
74,482, 866 15,712,127,701 635, 321 C-739 
79, 884, 282 16,048, 478,295 631, 829 0-777 
89,444,331 19,558, 190,527 731,776 0-757 
106,992,710 23,032,951,596 785, 820 0-758 
101,393,989 22,063, 294, 685 716.359 0-742 
87, 204, 8383 17,661,309, 728 496,355 0-751 
109, 659, 088 28,195,364, 264 753 , 202 0-653 
121,916,272 31,186, 707.851 807,948 0-690 
127, 543,687 31.029 .072,279 798.093 0-736 
116,699,572 27,724,397 , 202 712,783 0-962 
WOLOH CD ee riSll) ce reieis srerecls/oloialeversse.s vies 111,487,780 26, 950.598, 322 690,015 1-€03 
NOZOUGmeS MMe) cet Nehi ane tis scicis teen 127,429,154 } 31,894,411.479 809. 832 1-071 
RO QTECT peso ee) nai taeiticlacteciseie eels 103,131,132 26, 621,630,554 669,373 1-200 
TODD Gn) alec re eretie soiarsin gees 108,530,518 30,367, 885, 883 763, 530 1-039 


Average Revenue 
Receipts msiee Fats teh number of per 
Years ended June 30. per ton |r a: ane Fe 1 Rou ae freight tons| freight 
hauled. |'7¢1S “1 au a per loaded train 
in miles. tons. ave mae 
$ Miles Tons. Tons. $ 

1-560 - 311 17-13 2-316 

1-561 - 305 16-91 2-376 

1-655 - 325 17-87 2-494 

1-636 216 342 19-01 2-595 

1-614 217 353 19-18 2-619 

1-520 202 344 18-43 2-279 

1-679 257 All 20-91 2-686 

1-766 256 436 22-24 3-006 

1-789 243 457 23-10 8-359 

2-286 238 442 23-46 4-256 

2-427 242 434 22-21 4-358 

1920' (95% 2-680 250 457 23-05 4-892 
AG2IN (ey 3-100 258 447 22-12 5-370 
TQZ2 70 26° 2-910 280 481 23-08 5-000 


10.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages, and 
Ratios of the latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expemses for years ended 
June 30, 1907-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1922. 


Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 

Years ended June 30. Employees. an gross operating 

wages earnings. expenses. 

No. $ p.c. p.c 

NGO Tearerce da clnleisietete aiatererurtts one olieett cto re ee sehen’ 124,012 58,719,493 40-01 56-60 
OOS tcc sec eiciaciteche sta vale aiereresnyetern arose ww hace elelers 106, 404 60,376, 607 41-C9 56-26 
ROOD eee dereiare ke wie cise tele ns rare eiviele ove erates aeccsdtrarete 125,105 63,216, 662 43-58 60-43 
J Se SGIBSY BOB c. dod at COCCI GRE CDSE HOME NOCne 123,768 67,167,798 38-61 55-78 
DTS Niece Gas tote a ale cikivie s stale eleteterele otee a aie cistevare 141,224 74,613,738 39-53 56-94 
ROU ire secieerrele vee ewe Oheiareia/Oeasistele ae ition ales cevts 155.901 94,237,623 39-79 57-92: 
Tete: cin 5,5,0:018 ae. oes eer ele ai o's einai) siorersivtoie Wisve'le, a sehelans 178, 652 115,749, 825 45-09 63 - 59: 
TEE DA CAREER BiG HEC HEA ODTa anc Bont a Ieee ane 159, 142 111,762,972 45-97 62-43 
MOLD sow de acne een en nee OC ois © oa Mie alelscscteiecsieters 124,142 90,215,727 45-15 61-09: 
ND TG ec crats cist recsie ere bee aile d daet ce mee eee ee 144,770 104,300,647 39-82 57-95. 
TOO Ces ACOR OORT CED DOOOSADUDOCEAOUR ROL Sete 146,175 129, 626, 187 41-85 58-34 
1918.. 143,493 152,274,953 46-14 55-59» 
TOT). 22 158,777 208.939.995 54-56 61-12° 
1919 (Dec. 173.728 233.323 .074 57-10 61-92: 
1920 185.177 290,510,518 59-04 60 74 
TOZINE ose 167,627 247,756,138 54-09 58-63" 
ro274 f 165, 6385 238,294,040 52-94 59-20» 
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Numerous wage adjustments during the year 1922 resulted in a net reduction 
in the average hourly rate of pay of employees on all railways of 7 p.c. The 
cuts extended throughout practically all classes of employees, the largest being 
that of 15 p.c. in the wages of section men; five classes show slight increases. 
There was an average of 1,992 fewer employees or 1-2 p.c., but the saving in 
wages was $14,462,098 or 5-8 p. c. compared with the previous year. 


11.—Mileage and Rolling Stock of Steam Railways for years ended June 30, 1918 and 
1919, and for calendar years 1919-1922. 


ee —————————————————— ee ee 


Year ended June 30. Year ended December 31. 
Mileage and Equipment. a 
; S 1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Mileage and Engines. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Miles in operation (single track)......... 38, 879 38.896 39.058 39,384 39,771 39,773 
Winles of sidings ©. See oan eee 9,238 9,176 9,481 9,608 9,755 9,892 
Miles of double track.................00+ 2,523 2,543 2,547 2,590 2,629 2,608- 
WPINES In USE.L | Lakes eee ee 5, 756 5, 879 5,947 6,030 6,027 5,955 
Passenger Cars. 
Brrsieleiss ae oo he een oe a ae ete 2,172 2,172 2,209 2,212 2,218 2,057 
Hecond) ins sericea Bie gee et 595 618 592 582 552 514 
Combimationsa eeeoa noo ee eee ee 406 396 382 362 350 348 
Prinuprant 5240) } ees, ee eee es 568 701 671 673 677 697 
Pirie tos oat Benson ue Meee eee 196 2¢3 204 196 223 209 
Parlour... < Seas la sine We ete ee 166 164 162 187 173 194 
SlESHINE ase ee eee Onno 555 550 548 584 645 640 
Baggage, express and postal............. 1,514 15543 1,584 1,479 1,807 1, 8C3 
Cision =.= ache ie Pane ee 204 195 186 282 122 310 
Freight Cars. 

Bort a3. aa ee sc tee eee 150, 074 153,520 154, 044 155,964 161, 259 158.622 
Thad: Ae ate Bike 23,414 24,768 25,657 24,939 24,391 24,186 
Stocks. 55.385 ae 55. ee ee 8,556 9,189 11,023 11,164 12,585 11,542 
Goal ac: Ft ee eee es 16,949 18,375 17,9C8 20,249 20,079 26,557 
TAT as ae are 8 CEES oe IER Ce Eee ar See 485 419 414 414 413 405. 
UCT ISCTALOL ns, See eee ee 5, 893 6,622 5,591 6,204 7,012 6,463 
Jes farsa RISER mae ce < Cee ot es ee 3, 564 4,965 5,158 5,555 5, 824 6, 800 


12.Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1920, 1921 and 1922. 


. Products. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 

§itec: a ae ee Me ES Ae he ets | A Res Be 7,323, 428 10,401,244 13, 142, 064 
OV aca 2 08 SA Tee OO eee a Oe Re Cane sets hel pea ne 736, 889 1,595,774 4, 732,228 
MOREBS Ee oa sca NSO NCR Se vie RRs Jes dale alc ate SSIs Seis 2,181,561 2,937,774 3,125, 602 
Ba thy GARE err Se cs 3 a A ree oy Brae ea 415,498 725,619 800,911 
By Ces ote Sales Tals RAG SS ale Ce Rare OS ne tere 430,189 280, 292 — + 522,403 
PIRES POC Fes So tele wc tee he Gin oa es doe nee dete ee aes 127,975 202 ,9C2 143.777 
Other gravity «cote eee etc nee ee nee a earache 3, 207, 893 225.925 170.218 
SUL GUE Ser eee SU to ais nie = ors) Sem cela co ae ae Sereiotars Slats 2, 853,387 3,401, 848 3,664, 264 
Other mill products. 1,563,196 1,531,638 1,751,054 
Pel ery anh sieves ois oP claire ciate ctistcie ima oes ep r eeee eed 1, 664, 054 944,435 1,028, $35 
Chetry Re ree ere tis er enc opera. 5, wae wo ese rs ioe aa dts i we 237,914 181,545 243, 869 
Apples (inetd a 2 stu os kes MOBS Zoe 324, 405 360.788 358,043 
Other frortitiresh ase co So eitle ne on teem awe sou ne 376,615 388,610 425, 889 
Potatoes 1B mee ee Se aia ns iam eee eee eee pteere 788, 217 568, 292 _ 548, 187 
Other fresh “vesetables stag oo. - 2 ~ - coher cece tas sess 212.961 199.180 231,493 
Other agricultural and vegetable products..............- 860,797 779,161 661,571 

Totaly. «252 ee en ee cae cae ee ees pees 23,304,979 24,724,495 28,550,401 

Animals and Animal Products— 

Porses 2. FSS Fs a nin Cee Maley eset ete 120,911 102,999 87,793 
Gattle atid Galvies tes ios he eee Secreta lslote otra ss ca axis olan 1,061,143 692,447 907.110 
Sheep auc 2. He oseisis di slalcld nq cae eletelae Pelainin'ds oS steis'n:s\s «2:0 ieee ~ 10,125 98,305 89,776 
Hogs’ Sea ee oe _ 243,311 276, 230 319,828 
Dressed meats (fresh) 695.743 592,459 681.493 
Dressed meats (cured or salted) 120,083 203, 883 262, 565 
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42.—Commodities hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 
. 1929, 1521 amd 1922—concluded. 


Products. 


Animals and Animal Products—concluded 
Otherpsckine Nouseiproducts sa = at cisacie eciie das oeineleiee sieve 
AOULL Datta teeray oa ealieie eerie soe Peasinece Obama dv ateciees 
DEERE 2 AL ets fad BeOS Beer aT Ee Sila Saito = wieheeek oa 
PRCCREATIC [CNEESOs spa wis iclelstuswiele nlnsicisie Sa cic simisie treiesesi seis 
Wool 


Clay, gravel, sand, stone (erashed). © aan AR SE 


Slate-dimension or block stone........cccccsesccrececees 
Crude petroleum 
eee ava\sie sfsiactecsrave sie 


Forest Products— 
PiOESe OSES IDOLOS)“ COLA WOO, ctuteecarsratens otevereia svarele aloe tvaerer 


IBCs Wan ga Sane SHE ACSC AIEEE ACE ACEO CSRS c , 


Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading 
Other forest products........6-ces.--+0+ 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 
Refined petroleum and its products............cceeeeeeee 
RII ese Wey, Aothey: tree ter ae oe tia cfscars toa isis’ cyaierete ratte, tora acese 
EP OT PI SIA LOOM. oe oie Bieccte cm trerssieie Soleteheid clamor arnionn 


Rails and fastenings:........... AP Rytas HERS poeestoodenccdas 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and iron pipe ......... 
Castings, machinery and boilers............ssecsseresees 
CRU TC Gae ao it A AE Lee A Ce ARR 5 


UGH er ie AIG AS LO Nom aaa tojcialel for arstelels eletayoretare afelelevetetteletet-to tet e 
DOwer pipe ANG ‘Aram GUS Jae oe e/ecea Soe voc a eee ciaaieen 


Agricultural implements and vehicles other than auto’s. . 


Automobiles and Auto trucks 50.) <jaterc'siors/si0re'slwiarslere' olsraisies oi 
FTOUSCHOIG! COOESS;. semaine cle’ o!o"s "sie slows vin's Tere NerelohePe Blot: 
TEL GEO OM oc. ya arah crate esslat clas ciatais'e %o-a!isnvaiatn!a aie wre siolenee lane eves 
PRM Or ANd DEVCLACCS sae ciclelalaisletele’feiatai ole cients arn heir tem ee 
GER tiieseRrs, call Maint] Stee x tyke cl tusae’a acctacstaintavate clerci ial otnatety mots 
Paper: prented matter; DOOKS > sotnes vec ceeeseterm een 
yi Rarely $8 20) | oe erate ce AR Ants AR ee Pt dsc Ae 
Hish) fresh} frozen, cured, ObG!)). cscs cole elere/an eee 


SANTO DICAUS Je Neem cae nia oxer besos essl ass ocesase: adaberal aye scmeoyey op sis eects 
Canned goods (all canned food products other than meat) 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.................-- 
MVE CHORGISC sags ha tistna tc onrsiccia as © cme e ae (are mateo cess 


1920. 1921. 1922. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
489.734 296.688 212,573 

78,828 73,788 72.437 
90,461 148.744 156.611 
196.957 262,070 280.247 
101.533 70.479 75, 881 
260,301 189.374 223.965 
272000 133,812 121.219 
3,801,130 | 3,131,278 3, 491, 498 
9.513, 891 7, 888, 165 4,571.101 
22'933.445 | 18,834,216 17,867,111 
240,249 434.296 261,732 
1,109,449 436.911 743.767 
899.546 218,315 355.728 
2,127,184 966.454 1,€99.793 
173, 851 87, 859 77,227 
4,473, 155 4,165,439 4,755,767 
1,216,140 607, 460 747,738 
1/051.066 283.541 282.148 
248, 672 141,864 164,894 
307.135 352.C8C 436.753 
782.245 422.465 595.629 
45,075,968 | 34,838,995 | 31,959,388 
2,517,580 | 2,801,149 3, 187,239 
405,211 558, 243 269,530 
3,932,206 6,053,903 4,914,220 
10,572,971 6,704,523 8,729,649 
4,850,912 739.175 721.437 
22, 278,880 | 16,906,993 17, 822,075 
1,263, 856 1,682,411 1, 696.095 
1! 166,039 762,789 941.733 
1,352,951 347,7C9 544,269 
751,077 325,706 347,997 
2,931,908 1, 106,393 1,323,942 
1,325,906 607,484 632,728 
1,176,451 1,039,615 1, 266.080 
1,912,172 775,224 1,173,727 
276.039 373.845 499. 889 
77,112 118,384 140,936 
756, 424 333, 575 252, 867 
563,301 544,702 932.457 
197.727 167.920 140.349 
197.335 94.339 105.537 
979.063 161.381 165.759 
222552 313,276 397 532 
1,624, 809 1,662,588 2,331,194 
1,877,805 1/493, 284 2.176.698 
182.943 160,057 165.471 
1,992 15,514 11,283 
305,662 330.315 381.437 
10.061.340 6,223,532 6,5C3.678 
5.111.959 4.812.177 4.610.009 
32,925,394 | 23,502,220 | 26,665,667 
127,429,1541| 103,131,1322| 108,530,5188 


1 42.803 tons not classified 
227.151 tons Thousands Islands Rly., not distributed. 
3 41,489 tons Thousand Islands Rly., not distributed. 
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Government Aid to Private Railways.—lIn order that the private railwaye 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads, 
or through thinly-settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary 
for Dominion, Provincial and even Municipal Governments to extend some form 
of assistance. In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of Crown 
land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the form of 
land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest in 
opening up the country, though it sometimes led to the railways holding large 
tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had been 
homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 13 shows 
the areas of the land granted as subsidies to steam railway companies by the Dom- 
inion and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies in the case 
of the Dominion Government. ‘The total area so granted up to Dec. 31, 1922, 
extended to 46,735,987 acres. 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 
up to Dec. 31, 1922, as shown analytically in Table 15, the total value of such aid 
granted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of two Government 
railways (1.C.R. and P.E.I.R.), amounted to $722,648,946. Of this sum $662,843,886 
represents aid granted by the Dominion Government, $43,414,386 that granted by 
the Provincial Governments, and $16,390,674, that granted by municipalities. 
Table 14 records the details of the most recent type of assistance given to private 
railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest thereupon. 
These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money, generally 
trom British investors, at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise 
have had to be paid. Up to Dec 31, 1922, guarantees amounting to $447,490,378 
had been authorized by the Dominion and Provincial Governments, of which the 
total amount outstanding amounted to $404,601,953. 


13.—Areas of Land Subsidies granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments up to Dee. 31, £922. 


By the Dominion Government. Acres. 
‘Alberta: Railway and WoaliGoven. aisennr clot ces cee ven eilere cet carts oe erat lema iictas 5 ener 1,101,712 
Alberta‘and Great Waterwayssvailway Coty. wecsus cencren sce cates hone oi eeie oe ee ae ie 1,198 
Canadian Raciiichallway, Com dnalnaline) aerate ele ain eer cieie cre iota cincisenie seen 18,203,748 


Calgary and Hdmonton Railway Comte ne. semanas ecoet ns | sehen ae ee eee ne ee 
Great North! West: Centrall RailwayiGornsnce ct ecenas cermenicctne eriebamacmmatcentiee: 
Manitoba: Northwesternukvanlwasy.Cow sarc ectese crateies eicloerecioe nactnlc cision wei ace ee rere 
Manttoba Southwestern Cole Rail wa yn © Owes cttceos occa cee asieitoe niaine ee ieee eee 
Saskatchewanyand Westernghiallway.Comesne: soe soe ce neer or oeninn ch che ce nene enn 
CIPRCR.— Souris Branch'.£. vt c nono. pacers cate wea dite sieleeirinpins eras oer ese od ieee nani ane 
CaPshe— Pipestone hb xtension sSOULIS Tan lieati ae aciteceies acerca cei eee sina cnet coeinioe sak 
GCanadianiNorthernihiall way: Co nea ccee toe tenn cence eee tee eee te eae 
Manitobavand!iSoutheastern Railway (Coss. seee ans anon scien ee eens caine aericiiente 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co...............s0 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway Co...........cccecsscecccecsccccvccee 
Grand TrunkePacine trail wayaG or seen fons sete ee elcle Sere laa rere tee ees ate mae at a ee a. 
Grand frunkracinesorancnslines Commie cit niet citesthecerencemnics seinen cantina 


Total by Dominion Government. .............. 0.0... cece cece cece ec eeeeneeeeees 
By Provincial Governments. 


Novia Scotia dass Atorass ele tol trotees io otha vim eve le vikiois aiere © pete nto cdie cialoralaine sales Bisa Roe tee ete er rae ae 
OW. IBTUNS WICK Soh crecimattatelerstere cinse eieionarore cyaseters ve tetalsvoleiereie atesue te eet enn cote clot iorereictaatetecbetee 
Quebechac.: x51. seers gaye te need oy Montane weirs iris ls 510i tiele ctsse ache Sibie ols le sie eA gota Dials SNe a is Se erate: 
Ontaniowe edie eer Icbhcracbooldtn Sbece85- de MmOn SoOUandris occ e bone nACcodobecsuAnenbaorandhs 
Rei tish/ Coliseo eh rae eis clei crave he aheier ae eee Reece Geen oe 8, 233.410 
Total by. ProvinclaliGovermmMents x. 05.-:<:5.0.<.0.cis10 semienienisieecwisideios’s See hye as sie od _ 35,201,959 
Total by Dominion and Provincial Governments................0..00-000000 46,735, 987. 


1 Not including convertible land grants by the government of this province. 
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14.— Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments. 


Amount 
Governments. yeatte Outstanding 

Nae * |Dee. 31, 1922. 

; $ $ 
New Brunswick. 8,028,977 8,028,977 
Quebec........ 126.000 126, C00 
Ontario. ......... 7, 860.000 7, 86C, 000 
MBS WLOL ay ete etree ole 6 Health srelaneratet cia Ota clmvars Seba store ke wre wnoye wineiels 25, 663, 553 25,662,546 
ULC LLG Walle rteiys Serine sie eo cfoler a erePieiareeree ca ie Scie teeiine deen vases eee 47,725,000 28,582,012 
PATE T ESRC: TS wrcte celal, Slates a OOO Tere: cies rahe eS Ta late. ai laraietele wistero ale See 41,724,410 35, 488, 128 
ISEieas RO OLLM Diaeete ccee see eee aoe vate alae cielo beled note Due caeinaions 68,135, C00 60,317,524 
otalibyerovincialiGovernmentsi. cease steers seesiae cee te oe ote eis: 199, 261,940 166.065, 187 
PY OWILGT OL a Cx OV CUI Goer toetroenr ey oteicle orci eiarees oie SS crete ITE A oo SSNS oe 248, 227,438 238, 536, 766 
GESNG ED OG Al See ase Fctore cota is ee eels seats Geib a ona aia aleve 447,490,378 404, 601, 953 


15.—Analysis of the Total Financial Aid given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1922. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
‘ $ $ 

CRAM BODBIOIOS. sects sa ioe eee. s ciereae 121/°308*478|" Cash  subsidiesani me teem srae rion ve aicee 33,537,914 

HOANIS ee teticicorey-2 use see aeinyat ets Sitoro neta rie 9,576,472 

JETS ioe Gon BABB RORD CG SannUeRneceabe 498,590,036] Subscription to shares................ 300,000 

Paid to Quebec Government............ 5, 160, 053 Total ce eee cee ene: 43,414,386 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R...... 87,785,319 By Municipalities. 

Cashisibsidiest.c: accns shia chic sae 12,893,529 

TSOaNS ccs. ects tice tiontcc iersietetee 1.071.645 

Subscription to shares................ 2,425,500 

To taliqa cc cca eres eae 16,390,674 

WDOUAN orca cts es ok oe cheat ables 662, 843, 886 Grand Totalicn.. ...cecsseee 722, 648, 946 


Tables 16 and 17, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, show the capital expenditure and current financial operations of the 
Dominion Government on the Canadian Government Railways to the end of the 
fiscal year 1922. 


16.—Cost of Construction, Working Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Government 
Railways, for the fiscal years 1868-1900, 1901-1922, and before Confederation. 


Capital : Surplus (+) 
Years. Expendi- ay orking Revenue and 
ture. OIE deficit (—). 
$ $ $ $ 

Before Confederationns.:c0ce nececane sees xa oer 13, 881, 461 - = = 
BSOS=1D00 teen enc oee esa deat Subse os dee eas 114,091, 21C 81,391,472 73, 226.382 —2£ 155,090 
DOU ee c sietarere avciets iu tereia eateries dl assleve’e sieve ls: miele traveie aise 3,922,989 5, 739, 052 5,213,381 —525,671 
ODD ea reer ata Dares ci oa oa einictatata soa oleae Wits 5,386,611 5, 861,(99 5; 918.990 +57, 891 
MOO SMa Mate stuivicites ssi eleleansalsldyreesalsaee sas sale « 3,683,681 6,474, 134 6,584,599 +110, 465 
DUC Aira ce mterc,fare as ctertave es Wesel ota a/ayaielateietao\aue as 2,619,060 7,599,959 6, 627, 256 —972.703 
DOOD Reese reas cloner erro solesce < ohataurd daisies stays 6,125, 482 8,966, 154 7,050, 892 —1, 855, 262 
MDD G steric lets oes, ars. dia, cela) sich avchale sala) aretha os aleefeines te 6,102,566 7, 893, 653 7,950,553 +56, 900 
7,174,376 6,328,746 6,509,186 +180, 440 
23.684, C05 9,595, 295 9,534,569 —60.726 
29,414,227 9,764,587 8, 894, 420 — 870, 167 
21,505,976 9,095, 904 9,647,964 +552 ,060 
24,532,466 10,037,879 10, 249,394 +211.515 
23,108, 806 11, 074, 853 11,034, 166 —40, 687 
17,375, 968 12,499, 926 12,442, 203 —57,723 
21,628,095 13,559, 225 13,394,317 —164,908 


21, 865, 664 12,474,464 12,149,357 —325,097 
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16.—Cost of Construction, Working Exp2nses and Revenue of Canadiin Government 
Railways, for the fiscal years 1868-1990, 1901-1922, and before © 
Confederation—concluded. 


Capital . Surplus (++) 
Years. Expendi- me ue Revenue. and 
ture. pe test deficit (—). 
$ $ $ $ 
ROT oa eecaicc cise ¢ eusio.teales eye eia/yels Sislele Ste vislele steels 215155, 265 19,407,380 18, 427,909 —979,471 
IRV GAS err AS Anis OBE CaUr ea EboS AGb eae Aas 12,€03, 650 25.795, 907 23,539,759 —2,256, 148 
JOT Ca eee cette aereletrecee thins oticlenic ite ic othe ee as 34,699,417 33, 400.460 27,24, 957 —6, 159,503 
TOTO racers fa are ete euere acc teere sia’aretelai arate oe elaasteeve ete 40,193,181 43, 889,626 38,013,726 —5, 875,900 
1920..0.. secre cies AAR en PMC NOSE en bate 11,593,148 48,194,710 41,402,061 —6,792, 649 
VOOM AA erection sim crcaa oes Coke nae 5,096, 535 43,770,971 36, 814, 356 —6,956, 621 
1 ee Mer tas Ms cay RAPE RO A ERY RS OciOn Oe 4,553,638 47,114,746 40,787,945 —6,326, 801 
Total re ace oe ee 474,797,3611| 477,283,962 | 432,654,337 | —44,629,625 


1 Less $40,039 ressivel fron St. Joha City for the Carleton Branch railway=$474, 757,361. Cost of 
Quebec Bridge not included, nor $16,000 miscellaneous expenuiture in 1914. 

Nore.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 437. For details regarding 
composition, ownership and management of Government Railways, see introduction to the section. 


17.—Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to March 31, 1922. 


i xpen- 
Railways. ditures. 
: $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 

Intercolonial Railway Systern— 
Canada. Wastern Rai lwaiyian. nine oon een SEE LG eee SUE nee eee 819,000 
Cape Breton Rail Way. stance we mae otes-cisie Srobctae atiole oighe eid ieiawe a efoperey othewua Weare eTacinarenhs 3,969,670 
Dri monds@ount ya allways, ate oe eae eel eee e ee oe eee ean 1, 464, 000 
Eastern Extension Railway........ 1,324, 043 
Montreal and European Railway ; 333, 943 
Oxford anduNew Glaspow aia aw secs eats c mile eter icone eee eee eee ea 1.949 ,063 
IntercolonialWaslwarycace horace dire ete ccei oe oe hake teenie eee one 135,508,771 
1) 12) een Oe a en es Sentient ON ane mt rn A eRe tacks cee mrs Meir Eaa ie odaen 145, 368, 490 
New; Brunswick'and Prince Hdward Island Railway. ...e.0s<0 0.0.5 esc ceaslar eer ees 796,542 
Prince Hdward Island “ial wayrn seer eee Oe eee eee ea rue en erecta an erento Perera eee 12, 886,775 
international Wart wayecol News brunswick aces ccence einen elect sence eter ones 2,936,114 
National Transcontinental dvarlwaye cacao ilies cei: sleldion © aictte ai eniok in «ic ereraiiene es erties 168, 487,927 
Moneton and Buctouche Riatlwaytea. aaakeshtiee seca ceeartre aeeeicnk Oh ect amen cae ee 272,168 
Salisbury ‘and vAllbert WRailways be aecreciluetetsceeinratate aes ya octet one et cnn eens Seto 431,903 
Ste Mantin's Rial wa yioaa$ ore ts treansvaverecte currsereo ths wseloreedeieisvoleed obs annie Bieccaicciielaerri eccrine 299,911 
Pi PIBANGd HaviclOGnauweay enn aan cso eee emo aioe cien eer eee ee ners 134,550 
You and'' Carleton AR alway 4 oicnsin. othe cntocer ait Sittonc eiestein eras rete Gein ee cee he eee 29,760 
Quebec and Saruenay RianliwaiyAe,suc cpa oelra aneiroare sieiasieiae rset eee nee eae 7,737,851 
Caraguet andiGulf Shoreuk atkwayiacebac sear cepoeiiaaeieen cate ahora aati eee ee ee 517,972 
iothmicreandeMiogantic alway amass tccose tating tiickemtrc etic cle mecterta eats rere em 356,193 
Hudson Bay arlway. snes ce sects ence ict e tee ee ee eee ee eee ee een 20,536, 106 
Canadian Government atl ways; (rolline stock) sesaerteoseteres aioe cn iesieictoloiveieteraaavarearereiarvate 39, 864, 148 
Quebec Wsridiee sn oe Aan eee eis, SRT TM Eee cue teisbe ite eens eto en Sie Oe ate eee 14, 831,743 
Rota es, aise tats hele, core lat ts coe aera ee erecta ee eee Fee eee Ae eae 415, 438, 154 

Other Railways and Miscellaneous— 
Canadians Norbhern hall waycc. sracwetnaraiee ote ee koe eiste me heaioieisieiiocee silat Sveere ieee ene 10,000,000 
AGI BAO ISLA PTO ele AN LWSUYy stove tes opeeitis peosecate eameeretc el cre Reale cto siete ete chats ters eae ere eee 660,683 
Huropesnrand North American anl wei ysis. ysitee a ctie cise ceitelecesioie onteclainersteierocle sian 88, 363 
NOVAS COULOMIUARL WA Vere aes ree cteiciaye cash teteaiee ete eotsle rie etek rere etatci Seen RS ETT ree 208,510 
Carleton Branca ay lays ce ciacicis <inis.o' ogi muoketeieatretere(e cctools aetotoreta etal tatontolennionet revatio ered ees 48,410 
Canadian Bactite alan liwaye ota. tcc Aes ors carte etateyesinle scaler akolamat telah eiatates ahata Sitctc wear TAS 62,789.776 
Yukon Territory Works, Stikine Reslin ailwe versus: veers er eae eae eer 283 , 324 
Governor Generals (arse lee ee net cs era i ee a eee 71,539 
Miscellaneous: éxpendilbane mia itieiicrs «ols wivorcts sie slo's eiereire ere iarelete eanlere erence tte tomers eats 18,345 
Grand Total Capital Expenditure ................ ccc cc cece cece ence seeeccaes 489, 607,104 


Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others 
killed and injured in steam railway accidents from 1888 to 1922 is given in summary 
form in Table 18, and in a detailed analysis for 1920 to 1922 in Table 19. Attention 
is directed to the great reduction since 1913 in the number killed and to the increase 
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in the number injured. It is probably the case that injuries are much more com- 
pletely reported than in the past, especially in view of the workmen’s compensation 
legislation of the provinces. 


18.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others killed and injured on Steam 
Railways for the years ended June 38, 1883-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1922. 


=: Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 
ears. | | | 
Killed. |Injured.} Killed. |Injured.} Killed. )Injured.| Killed. |Injured. 
ERS Set GIDE ccs cic cess waie oiicicdies 176 966 |} 1,104} 8,459 | 1,661 | 1.785 | 2,941] 11,210 
CLE ean sick OIE ee ome 16 135 118 970 183 212 31 1,317 
TES a Soe es ee eee eee 14 176 152 932 164 220 330 1,328 
POOS RD crentetic:« aSinaalvemcc swine ee 53 258 186 945 181 25C 420 1,453 
Tes See pe ti regs ns oi ccecere ances PAs) 234 192 912 178 259 395 1,407 
TOC Sere Behe hlait sce sere cee es 35 244 208 919 225 194 468 1,355 
ONG eet vir ctestaceio sie diisisiais-¢'ahoejsios 16 233 139 890 206 242 361 1,365 
LOO Hartree erate alors Gate vave woe iaio.e eiclaiene 70 355 259 | 1,569 269 228 598 152 
OU Sree peters eae «sccfotarece nals cole ins 28 345 224 | 1,793 184 222 436 2.360 
EE SOC CUETO Oe SOPOT OT emer 36 281 209 | 1,679 260 226 505 2,186 
ie Re erate rel ePeiolsi oa: dvepetare Protey ay crane aaysteve 62 279 295 1,605 258 255 615 2,139 
EG Lilie Meg ech esi ee etel Ware « avalos aie cerseis elarsts 28 297 SPUN) eran) 236 317 493 3,329 
DE ae terevaye aot at overe cSieuatsiows, are titans 48 493 234 2,924 288 363 568 3,780 
nh Gat Sep Geta n pene ran Ese ane 41 667 324 | 3,407 377 498 742 4,572 
LON ey ae dace ncarstrn ntact Maisto 27 415 224 3,161 349 463 600 4,039 
DON mere ets tie aavodeatiec arte 17 336 115 2,578 247 862 3879 3,271 


Total, to June 30, 1919........ 804 | 7,112 | 4,945 | 55,165 | 6,135 | 7,639 | 11,884 | 69,916 
CO OE Pole vset atstto ate axeroys Sei atspet otal s s)alere =) 34 392 197 | 6,349 209 476 440 7,217 
NOZ (GY Seer vate petcte al scersio's oialcusievein Gress ieiceste 29 481 167 | 7,719 197 480 393 8; 680 
WIR, bac cotade pace bOUnGREReOGnaS i) 259 156 | 6,583 193 394 354 7, 236 
19 27 Deer rare, ofacofe sare staiec6/<tvoisinisie cals) sere 11 369 122 | 8,361 268 517 341 9,247 


Norr.—For the years 1888 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 443. 4Calendar year. 


19.—Number of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways for the calendar years 
1920 to 1922. 
(A) In AcciDEnTs RESULTING FROM Movement or TRAINS, Locomotives OR CARs. 
1920. 1921. : 1922. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Descriptions of Persons. 


IPASSONZELS OY setter tomate etetaeepeGanieec 28 456 5 227 11 336 
BNE ployiees tection onemicetan etn tnciial: 145 2,518 127 2,024 107 2,44 
FET OSDASSETS Seldionwie ne eterno Hera oaie 106 170 91 113 104 124 
IN GN-PLESPASSOTS - share oe oes Siziwiaketeiw sh aeatewinsios 78 237 97 204 96 311 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc........... 3 26 3 , 24 5 45 
Wotal je accesso fnee veel Ate 360 3, 402 323 2,592 323 3,256 
Description of Accident— 
Coupling and uncoupling............... 12 249 4 136 5 131 
MO MISIOpSarto minis cate ae am incre tease 29 223 9 127 9 133 
MST Ail ENESs sci) a, « cevarste. 6 cin gi oho era eieciarets 28 313 15 199 11 308 
‘Partin Gf tras: onieoe seca nee eee - 43 1 22 - 42 
Locon)otives or cars breaking down... - 74 - 47 - BY 
Falling from tiains or Cars............- 22 419 15 300 22 408 
JauMiping OM OOF, «cis arere,< eis sas okemie saat 8 808 10 260 10 268 
Ptroekrby, Grains, (GbC:o.0- scisisieyssiere cio. 70 165 54 89 49 111 
Overhead obstruction...............4. - 31 2 31 1 20 
Other CAUseSs aw. c ce ee eae le neta 9 1,151 22 1,040 11 1,318 
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19.—Number of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways for the calendar years 
1920 to 1922—concluded. 


(B) In AcciDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MoveEeMENT OF TRAINS, LocomoTIvEs OR CARs. 


1920. 1921. 1922. 


Description of Persons. fn 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


StationmMen: wie rercce- siscclac oer ie oe oars = 710 1 380 - 506 
HOPMMed mares docitne ee cated tices wlermiee es 5 1,950 7 1,623 5 2,180 
Trainmen and Trackmen................ 6 1,355 13 1,571 5 2,145 
Othereimploy Cesieecscicicinessloreles sertes she's ll 1,191 8 985 5 1,090 
IPASSCNETB. «.<.ccl tates sie awete etree 1 25 - 32 - 33 
Others soccer soe ec enateteeie coeneeete 10 47 2 53 3 37 

Totals. lectin sateen kee 33 | 5,278 31| 4,644 18| 5,991 


Canadian National Railway Operations.—The operated mileage of Cana- 
dian National Railways at December 31, 1922, was 22,665-51. The actual mileage 
was 22,680-68, made up as follows:— 


Canadian Government Railways.............. val sacot 4 OO Vel 2 
Canadian Northern Railway System................ 9,994-79 
Grands Trunk Paciiicts..sce teenie eee ate « Ce LOR OO. 
Grand) Drunk Rallwayjoystentcneem seer eercreeias 4,775-77 
Central VermontiRailwayri-cacccec. bane ones es ae 532-50 

22 ,680-68 


The gross operating revenue of all these railways in the calendar year 1922 
amounted to $234,111,090 and the operating expenses to $229,917,541, leaving a net 
revenue from operation of $4,193,549 as compared with a deficits of $11,847,818 in 
1921. Including fixed charges, however, the total deficit was $60,251,845 as com- 
pared with $72,662,278 in 1921, an improvement of $12,410,433.1 


20.—Canadian National Railways Train Traffic Statistics for the calendar years 
1920, 1921 and 1922. 


Items 1920. 1921. 1922. 
: Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Train Mileage— 
iIPassen per rains aes caraaieies wiisrais ale oe loritals eran eines 13,322,587 12,701,319 12,237,746 
Breleht trainsa esr rctierieh eens te sk eae een 20,988, 345 18, 649, 988 18,472,628 
Mixed: 'rains dace care ie oeias bic Satie any Ore ete 3,496, 965 3,317, 850 2,945, 234 
Total Train Miles (excluding Special Train Miles). 37,807, 897 34, 669, 157 33, 655, 608 
Car Mileage— 
Passenger— , 
Coaches, parlor, sleeping and dining cars........... 55, 744, 463 58, 736, 090 60, 110, 284 
Baggagelpmail, express, etGrenc mee Gee see ee sche 38, 149, 446. 34, 306, 139 32, 406, 622 
Total Passenger Train Car Miles.................. 93, 893,909 93, 042,229 92,516, 906 


1 For detailed statistics of the operation of the Canadian National Railways during 1922, see the 
Annual Statement by the Acting Minister of Railways and Canals, in Hansard of March 27, 1923. 
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2)9.—Canadian National Railways Train Traffic Statistics for the calendar years 
1920, 1921 amd 1922—concluded. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Car Mileage—concluded. 

Freight— ‘ 
Loaded ireighticar- miles, 2 222060. ds soe iwc ve xs 420, 074,960 389,521,482 424.635, 893 
Empty Weight CAP MIUOS.A joaces ccs cleeclee ese ce sre « 168,809, 115 211,428,758 219, 857, 824 
CAHOOsO IM Llesn rs auiciorelasee seeersslere tas seis ieislonec 21,224,990 20,584,200 19, 682,500 
Total Freight Train Car Miles............+2.00+2++ 610, 109, 065 621,534, 440 664, 176, 217 

Passenger cars per passenger traffic train mile.......... 5-58 7-05 7-26 
Freight cars per freight traffic train mile............... 24-92 28-81 31-75 
Passenger Traffiic— 

Passengers carried (earning revenue).............+--- 13,572, 245 11, 938, 149 11,331, 226 

Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile........ 841, 636, 864 714, 748, 217 689,391, 942 

Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile per 

Peal COMO reer ie donk Sa oes ele achubbanibte merase alas 50, 957 41,773 40, 022 

Average passenger journey—miles....... 62-01 59-87 60-84 

Average amount received per passenger 1.66 1 69 1 58 

Average amount received per passenger mile......... Cc 2-68 2-827 2-599 

Average number of passengers per train mile......... 50-04 54-16 54-12 

Average number of passengers per car mile........... 15-10 12-17 11-47 

Revenue from passengers per passenger car mile...... Cc. 40-52 34-41 29-81 

Total passenger train earnings per train mile......... $ eral 2.13 2.00 

Total passenger train earnings per mile of road....... $ 1,738.52 1, 643.66 1,477.72 

Freight Traffiic— 
Tons of revenue freight carried. ............+0..s000 25, 089, 376 21, 258, 600 22,426, 403 


Tons of revenue freight carried one mile............- 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile....... 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.......... 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of 


9, 221,370,748 | 8,997,713,512 10, 091, 109, 668 
10, 454, 247,657 | 10,295,715,553 | 11,470, 240,341 
1, 232,876,909 | 1,298,002, 041 1,379, 130,673 


LOM ce Aer ee ne ak Oe Airs ustehe Suing Sue 558, 314 525, 865 585, 831 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile per mile 

GNIAR GY Los i Sie, Ee RPE ey a oket salon Were Seem he 74, 645 75, 861 80, 064 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per 

TATOO TOA Ser weet adi oestrone a see oe eee 632, 959 601, 726 665, 895 
Average amount received per ton per mile revenue ‘ 

ji ESTA ORES: ba EA RE Ie Ora reek RRR Leen Cc. 0-983 1-041 0-889 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile 376-61 417-12 482-41 
Average number of tons non-revenue freight per train . 

Tea eae co OSCE BE COB OCR Cb en once aon ancl oars 50°35 60-17 65-83 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train 

TUL OSA ee ee ee Soleo er Stee thayeatore ties es 426-96 477-29 548-34 
Average number of tons revenue freight per loaded 

Com le Mees ae ae te ae nase aera raa a 21-95 23-10 23-76 
Average number of tons non-revenue freight per 

loadedicar mat leweacst ePaien ta nano cnt Oe ne ee 2-93 3-33 3°25 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per 

loadedicari miler das excited credit oa siee we elelstasisee 24-88 26-43 27-01 
Average haul, revenue freight..............-..--0e0- 367-54 493-25 449-97 
Freight train earnings per loaded car mile............ Ge 21-58 24-27 21-35 
Freight train earnings per train mile................- $ 3.70 4.38 4.33 
Freight train earnings per mile of road............-.. $ 5, 489.12 5,525.49 5,262.84 


IIJ.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity 
of the modern urban life which falls to the lot of an annually increasing percentage 
of the population of Canada. This necessity of life is supplied throughout Canada 
by the electric street railway, generally operated by the development of the water 
powers which are so important a feature of Canadian economic life. 

Historical.—Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada 
in 1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated 
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at the Toronto Exhibition Grounds. Before many years, their safety and con- 
venience resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 
miles in length was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead 
trolley. .This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric railway in 
1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. 
The street railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 
nineties, while in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commence- 
ment. In the cities of the East, electric street railways are generally operated 
by private companies under franchises from the city, while in a considerable 
number of cities of Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated 
by the city, a fact which is indicated in Tables 24 and 25 by the word ‘‘municipal’”’ 
in the name of the railway. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30 year franchise of the 
Toronto Street Railway Company, the line in this second largest city of Canada 
was taken over by the city and is now being operated by a transportation com- 
mission. ; 

Where possible, water-power with turbine engines is used for generating pur- 
poses. Where this is not available, steam power is necessary, and although this 
is a more expensive method, modern devices have greatly reduced the cost per h.p. 
Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, due to 
snow, ice end sleet. These, however, have been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers ard plows. The single overhead trolley system bas been found the most 
suitable and is in general use. 

Great advances bave been made during recent years in the construction and 
use of suburban or inter-urban lines, their mileage now comprising a large percentage 
of the total. The greater part of this track is in the Toronto, Niagara and Lake 
Erie district, on which considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific 
coast, where the British Columbia Electric railway operated 421 freight cars in 
1920. 

Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 
sbow that 30 companies with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000 operated 256 
miles of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of 
$18,727,355. In 1904, 46 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,384 cars, 42,066,124 
miles run, 181,689,998 passengers, and capital of $30,314,730. Steady increases 
up to 1922 show that during that year 65 companies actually in operation, hed 
2,494 miles computed as single track, 5,048 cars, 116,711,189 miles run,and 738,908,949 
fare passengers carried, with a capital of $188,258,974. The number of employees 
in the service of electric railways on Dec. 31, 1922, was 18,099 as compared with 
17,015 in 1921. Total salaries and wages for the year 1922 were $24,988,119, 
as against $32,976,728 in 1921. 


Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of © 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1922 inclusive are given by years in Table 
21. In Table 22 statistics of the mileage and equipment are given for the last 
four railway years, and annual statistics of the capital liability of electric railways 
are furnished from J908 in Table 23. Detailed figures for railways of the miles 
operated, the capital liability, the earrings and operating expenses are given for 
1921 in Table 24 and for 1922 in Table 25, while Table 26 gives by years from 
1894 to 1922 the number of passengers, employees and others killed and injured 
on electric railways in Canada. 
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21._Summary Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1901-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1922. 


poe Total ° Rage Number 
* Years. Mileage Car Passengers.| Freight. ee Operating Expenses i 
in| Mileage. SS. Eee to is oe 
Operation. Receipts.| POYees: 
Miles. No. Tons. $ $ p.c. 


31,750,754) 120.934,€56] 287,926] 5,768,283) 3 

35,833,841) 135,681,402} 266,182} 6,486,438) 3 : 

38,028,529] 155, 662,812 371,286) 7,233,677) 4,472,858 61-83 
42,066,124) 181,689,968) 400,161] 8,453,609) 5 : : 

45,959,101} 203,467,217) 510,350) 9,357,125) 5,918,194 63-25 

50.618,836] 237,655,074] 506.024] 10.966,871) 6,675,037 60-87 

53,361,227) 273,999,404) 479,731] 12,630,430) 7,373,251 58-38 

56,964,881) 299,099,309) 732,475) 14,007,049] 8,695,880 62-08 = 
60, 152,846} 314,026, €71 - | 14,611,484) 8,885,235 60-81 10,557 
65,249, 166] 360,964,876] 852,294) 17,100,789) 10,121,781 59-19 11,390 
72,618,806} 426, 296, 792) 1, 228.362] 20,356,952} 12,096, 134 59-42 13,671 
82,070,064] 488,8€5,682] 1,435,525) 23,499,250) 14,266,675 60-71 14, 760 


OTS eee 1,356-63] 89,005,216) 597,863,801] 1,857,930) 28,216,111] 17,765,372 62-96 16.351 
1914 Ree 1,560°82} 98,917,808) 614,709,819] 1,845,923} 29,691,007} 19,107,818 64-36 1€, 195 
VS sess 1,590-29] 96,964,829] 562,302,373] 1,433,602} 26,922,900} 18,131,842 67°35 14,795 
1916. eee 1,673-77| 82,516.612] 580,094,167} 1.936,674| 27,416,285} 18,099,906 66.02 10,622 
TOV. as se 1,743-54| 84,073,046] 629,441,697] 2,333,539] 30,237,€64) 20,098,634 66-47 11, 696 
TOISE eon 1,616-361| 84,435, 3231) 487,365, 4561) 2,497,530!) 24,299,890!) 17,535,975! 72-161 11,646! 
1919.......] 1,696-52} 106,961,€07) 686,124,263] 2,474,892] 35,696,532) 26,839,071 75-18 17, 242 
19192...... 1,686-78} 110,206,344] 749,334,380] 2,374,612} 40,698,586) 31,385,702 77-12 16,940 
19202. es 1,698-76] 114,481,406] 804,711,333] 2,691,150} 47,047,246] 37,242,483 79-16 17,341 
19212 a. 1,687-37] 111,576,949/719, 305, 4413] 2,285,886] 44,536,832] 35,945,316 80:71 17,015 
A AUP ore 1, 724-60! 116,711, 18$] 738,908,949] 2,445,425) 49,660,485| 35,986,872 72°47 18,099 
1 Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 2 Calendar year. 


3 The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the last four months of 1921 would increase 
this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


22.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways for the calendar years 1919-1922. 


Mileage. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. Cars. 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
Length of first main|1,686-78]1, 698-76|1,687-37/1, 724-60|| Passenger cars, closed] 3,120] 3, ou 3,257) 3,868 
Le S58 ie ISS A Passenger cars, open. 513} 371) 376} 258 
Length of second Passenger cars, com- 
main track........ 484-63] 509-35} 499-58) 513-22) bination........... 766} 667| 665) 115 
Total length of main Freight cars......... 718 669 661 741 
BLACK ee sete cio 2,171-41)2, 208-11}2, 186-95}2,237-82]| Mail, express and bag- . 
Length of sidings PALE CATSs. ace econ 43 44 45 38 
and turnouts...... 228-16} 219-14} 2388-79] 255-96|) Combination, freight 17 21 18 - 
Total, computed as Works cars’ .crter ait si 207 168} 2138 20 
single track.......|2,399°57|2,427-25|2, 425- 74/2, 493-78]| Trackless trolley cars - - - 8 
‘Potalcarsyevcr cscs 5,384] 5,240] 5,235} 5,048 
IBUSBOS Miss ore (sys Siereres = - - 27 
Snow ploughs........ 62 60 65 65 
Sweepersivcnl...c ssa. 142 143 134 146 
Miscellaneous........ 98 107 89} 278 
Locomotives......... 8 54 55 
Total equipment..... 5,734] 5,504] 5,578] 5,620 


23.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 3), 1908-1919, and for 
calendar years 1919-1922. 


Years Stocks a Total Years Stocks te Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
L908 oicaascs ata. 50,295,266] 87,114,619} 87,409,885]| 1916......... 67,738,275) 87,157,309| 154,895,584 
TOD crise wives 51,946,483] 39.658,556] 91,604,989]| 1917......... 70,606,520] 90,628,219] 161, 234,739 
MOTO ice here 58,653,826] 43,391,153] 102,044,979]] 1918......... 73,864,820] 93,388,273] 167,253,093 
NOTE seh 62,251,203] 49,281,144] 111,532,347]] 1919......... 93,042,368] 78,852,188] 171,894,556. 
AY PA se ap a ane 70,829,118} 52,012,828) 122,841,946] 1919......... 91,757,418] 81,283,922) 173,041,340 
1913..........| 62,079,767] 79,155,864] 141,235,631|| 1920:........ 91,321,955) 79,504,449] 170,826,404 
A ANG: 98 ip a re 66,311,098] 81,284,244] 147,595,342|| 1921......... 91,169,885] 86,017,551) 177, 187,436 
1915..........] 66,696,675} 83,647,327] 150,344,002|| 1922......... 76,949, 185] 111,309, 789] 188,258,974 


Notze.—The totals here given do not include $493,346 aid paid by Governments and Municipalities. 
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24.—Mileage operated, Capital, Harnithes and Operating Expenses of Electric Railways 
in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1921. 


‘ Mileage Capital : Operating 
Name of Railway. operated. | Liability. Earnings. expenses. 
No. $ $ $ 
BrandoniMianicipal ts cayecse sere. secieoies torieasiassemicrere 9-90 -450, 000 43,932 58,811 
Brantiord and Hamiltoni.. scsect stele oeiniotel sei ereretoerel> 23-19 $60,000 |}. 288,049 150, 640 
Brantford Municiparlsiscsaceiece tise nacre sie ecto mateots 19-28 520,000 191,951 199, 388 
British Columbias jasc scutes ee ccdenes. emaeciaces 244-84 | 17,527,384 | 5,424,238 4,415,535 
Calais Streets 2 ea eet terk catenin ieee see nine 7°00 200,000 57,968 52,213 
Calgary Municipal ic... 2c. 0 we clemesie ocinitsis + sisiciese 66-50 | 2,365,173 940,456 653, 862 
Canadian Resources Development Co...:.......0++0++ 1-75 14,843 58 939 
Cape Bretommlectric Commas ceeta sete ce cnet 30-59 | 2,535,0004 375,821 821,725 
Chatham, Wallacebure and Lake Erie................ 36-73 1,455, 100 1v8, 179 152,821 
Cornwall Street Railway, Light and Power Co........ 4-00 200.000 53,933 46.113 
Hdmontonelva dial tvaemaeeetacmtece velit seteintete rerccts 32-82 | 3,143,121 788 , 580 580,376 
Porawillitiml Street.l.ey acces caine veltelecaeesmieieiicare ses 11-03 | 1,337,000 191,963 170, 136 
Fort William Termina] Ry. and Bridge Co............ - 125,000 - 

Grand RAVSLs tins icctkects ee ace a eee eae valeleiestanels 18-63 551,000 353,316 300,089 
Gueleb Radiala snk Hennes ake sede eee tote eee 8-49 266,000 77,327 76,064 
Hamilton and Dundas: Street... 5.22550. 6. cists emsiies > 6-98 200,000 90,564 108, 498 
Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville.................- 22-60 385,000 210, 565 227.544 
Hamilton Ra ditaloie. cee stectctcisse eotts eo otieverere earns orem 22-86 271,150 168.395 223,806 
Hamilton Stnbot. t+ capes eee tec errtace neers oetelaee she 17-40 1,525,000 984, 347 870,869 
ELUM Eilecttie Cor. 7.1 Shce aces oo eee eteleteheeie sare 16-54 292,000 328, 364 250,650 
Intennations] sbransits Com orcas serene tele seers te lore 3-80 222,500 87,239 CABS? 
Kingston, Portsmouth and Cataraqui...............-- 6-00 183, 100 78,306 64,122 
Kitchener and Waterloo Street!..........2.cccccceeees 4-30 124, 341 103,522 79, 062 
Lake Erie‘and: Northern:.2: 5.05 cuescesee ae ae 51-90 | 38,817,500 348, 778 274,802 
Lethbridge Municipal!.......... : 6-67 361, 428 64.651 74,297 
MOvisiCoun ty ats. pen ean en oe a 11-50 922,900 131, 254 113,587 
London and Port Stanley (Lessor).......... aoe 24-50 1,775, 194 623,007 475, 662 

London and Port Stanley. (Lessee)........s0ceecsscee> - 1, 131,000 = = 
LondontSitreetins ks ak is ak ieiee eaan Grek eit eater: 27-48 1,123,480 567,749 487,344 
Moncton Eramway: Com: accosno sheeted alien: cctelecinereistels 2-72 1,365, 4004 13,547 13, 729 
Montreal Tramways. 22m. (ence srs cceiaclee ceteinvewieleeing 142-42 | 42,508,796 | 11,754,477 8,535,571 
Montreal and Southern Counties.............-2ceeee0: 52-67 | 1,000,000 489, 0€2 488, 566 
MOosed a wilratn cso cia Octo nen eee erint ee 9-00 795,372 120, 962 108, 427 
Nelson! Municipallt seat wane cneee cee ite cicee casa 2-13 81,000 20,828 19,796 
New Brunswick Power Co.............csesececeeeeees 14-30 | 5,219,0004 269 , 337 294, 098 
Niagara Falls Park and River Div. (Int’] Ry.)....... 11-91 600, 000 218, 434 182,091 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto3,............... 61-60 2,023,000 1,070,354 969, 763 
Niagara, Welland and Lake Prie........2-.cs<.6sse cess 1-87 282,000 25,450 26,176 
Nipissine:Centralss seer n knee ee me rien core meaner 15-37 530,000 99,860 121,648 
Nova Scotia Tramways and Power Co...............: 12-63 7,838, 8004 680, 263 571,094 
Oplawa jGry Bass Soe seas ae aie a oes wees 9-00 40,000 206, 129 142,704 
Oltawa cus ateeel ort eh ee eens eee 26-61 | 2,245,900 | 1,839,907 1,374,911 
Peterborough macial2: = wa. ejector ome meet eine 7-64 479, 753 100, 141 107, 264 
BictourCounty dleetric: Conse cnet neste seein che 9-20 1,130,0004 104,321 96, 103 
PortsArthur. Civiclee cree c ace en nee setter 12-43 729, 738 195, 749 153, 694 
Quebec Ry. Light and Power Co. (Citadel Div.)...... 19-26) 5.775 6704. 907,275 707, 639 
Quebec Ry. Light and Power Co. (Montmorency Div.) 28-60/} ~’ 335, 647 284,945 
Regina Miunicipalileseniie sea ates on cee atte 25-59 1,586,053 374, 221 298 , 343 
Sandwich, Windsor and Amherstburg!...............- 34-76 1,086,000 506, 349 424,893 
SarniaiStrect icc Maas ee, Ghai tai ee one ey 8-25 184, 700 84, 496 91,982 
Saskatoon! Municipalilgssaeeeae seeee bie ae oeGoeite 12-63 851,036 288, 382 231.382 
Schomberg sn Auroral oe heen 14-44 550,000 32,793 28,756 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal..... tie Cee 3-75 493,800 58,906 47,311 
Sherbrooke Ry. and Power Co... ats 9-39 | 2,827,0004 97,256 105, 062 
Stshhomas Municipal. eter eee arr 7-50 141,907 31,931 53,971 
Suburban Rapid Transit GOV rR eneeigr ae 17-26 600,000 197,846 185, 280 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff Suburban... s.s00. ee coe 7-90 288,100 52,194 42,347 

SydneyiandiGilace/ Base. vk sete dee acne ae - 868,000 = = 
ThreeiRavers*hraction CO... crs. sae eeen en eee 7:10 835, 700 137,273 106, 443 
"ROKOBLOIS treatment erie ice cae con oe eee erate 62-04 | 14,274,360 | 5,130,431 4,782,490 
‘Loronte Subunbanesenscuee aioe eiscek cael ae aioe 65°30 | 4,128,000 423,143 453, 133 
Noronto Civies Viste eto ssineac cesiccins cece 10-26 | 2,524,737 398, 700 425,127 
Rorontoanad} VOrksRAGial Dan naeniee's sicente ete craniaett nets 70:45 | 2,000,000 | 1,104,470 881, 224 
Waterloo: Wellingtonahiveeneaeehor ens sce een 3°45 79,200 10, 660 8,213 
Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore Rapid................ 36-17 | 1,750,000 322,240 253,953 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg................. 38-48 1, 180,200 225,025 176,714 
Winnipeg Street: 20g ae, eee. oe asc cn 63-71 | 23,380,0004} 3,740, 718 2,603, 658 
Woodstock, Thames Valley and Ingersoll............. 10-20 340,000 26, 567 21,821 
Yarmouth Light and PowerCosidsineescicccasecete.s 3-00 590,0004 58,917 26,723 
Wotals cai. oe passa waiseccions se xivewe ee 1,687-37 |177, 187,436 | 44,536,832 | 35,945,316 


iMunicipally owned. 2Provincially owned. %Owned by Canadian National Railways. ‘4Represent- 
ing all divisions of the Company. 
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25.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1922. 


Mileage Capital 


3 A Operating 

Name of Railway. copiers Earnings. of Em- and 
Operated.| Liability. Expenses. cloyees. Wages, 
Miles $ $ $ No. $ 
Brandon Municipal!................: 7-65 450,000 41,421 51,253 20 24,093 
Brantford and Hamilton............ 23-19 960,000 242,464 183, 274 68 99,392 
Brantford Municipal!................ 20-63 600,000 177, 696 148,386 76 98,706 
Britian COMMPIA. cass. cree «'ssis'aii0/e 2 245-80} 18,636,122] 5,082,064) 3,963,507 1,998 3,125, 747 
AG OAIM SLL O ODI sine. axcibisiaisewis sis e's o's'c 0% 6-45 200,000 445 40, 168 25 24, 286 
Calgary Municipal!................- 66-50 2,365,174 881, 684 599,006 246 382,458 
Canadian Resources Development 

Ce ab cta siete 5 eleva atoietass 1-75 14,843 31 981 300 
Cape Breton Electric Co............ 30-59] 2,535,0004) 296,812} 293,546 137 182,152 
CEMRA Wallaceburg and Lake 

5 xen OR CCE RADE S IOEGES 36-73} 1,455,100} 146,650) 144,446 43 64,272 
Compal Street Ry. Light and 

PO wer Corsa Helociaiea ook Soietsaietecs 4-00 265,000 65,939 42,178 27 40,178 
SHGEnONtGM RACIal2i so. cctatels, ofa lsteve ete. ale 83-32 3,194,636 795, 633 543,598 213 355, 788 
Fort William Streetl..............++ 11-03} 1,387,000] 187,742) 162,073 58 74,092 
Fort William Terminal Ry. and 

IBTIdRO COms a aaeciet clotsiswiees oy peut - 125,000 - - - - 
MG PANG RAV OD re Sacile crs cine te elale sce viece 24-36 551,000 377,914 321,354 172 226, 225 
AZ UOMMNER AGIAL TS va cja cyte cles evarst aye) ssi 8-49 294,994 73, 660 72,203 45,562 
Hamilton and Dundas Street.. 6:98 200,000 74,936 96, 269 38 51,611 
Hamilton, Grimsby and Beamsville 22-60 385,000] 202,371) 211,461 112,386 
aEFATIVIILON LVACIAL se viereciseicie cee vanes + 22-86 271,150} 188,841) 211,201 104,995 
Hamilton Street 17-40 1,505,000 989,961 821,180 417 505,880 
Hull Electric Co 16-54 292,000} 315,285 238,271 159 212,230 
International Transit Co............ 3-80 202,500 66,621 55, 263 33,000 
Kingston, Portsmouth and Catar- 

RUM e mys erie sincere eis siaa os os. soeteccts 6-00 183, 100 71,060 69, 723 42,224 
iRateheuee and Waterloo Street1..... 4-30 181,542] 111,274 80,960 48,778 
Lake Erie and Northern............ 51-00 3,817,500 340,895 281,864 148 172,110 
Lethbridge Municipal!.............- 6-67 350,815 57, 784 62,802 35, 685 
THO VIR COUN GY ids. cee da cuivesmies ores 11-50 922,900 85, 643 69, 199 37,207 
London and Port Stanley (Lessor). . - 1,775,194 - - - 
London and Port Stanley (Lessee)... 24-50 1,388,500] 564,482 440,081 172 241,491 
TONGOUASETECE «wads Sisters acs sjasisieee ste 27-48 1,112, 480 594,584 494, 986 259 341, 293 
Moncton Tramways Co............- 2-72) 1,347,400! 14,554 16,862 5,460 
Montreal Tramways.....:....sse0.5 142-81 49, 346, 343]11,826,351) 6,810, 716 3,870 4,811,588 
Montreal and Southern Counties. . 52-33 1,000; 000 510,662} 435,762 173 226, 118 
DEOORO IS Wott. ot eaten eke ct eas oer eros 9-00 795,373 108,565 99,387 68,927 
Nelson Municipall............seeee0 3-38 81,000 21,787 23,142 13,816 
New Brunswicx Power Co.......... 16-69] 5,461, 0004 416,448] 323,376 121 141, 736 
Niagara Falls Park and River Div. 

(CETLRE IE RB) Bea Oe eRCS & 11-91 600,000 107,605 120,001 59,062 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto3 61°77) 2,023,000) 985,090] 823,006 475 586,866 
Niagara, Welland and Lake Erie.... 2-90 282,000 18, 664 16,191 8,561 
INapiseing.Contral ae sti. sbcete tetas 15-37 159,000 90,348 85,543 43,219 
Nova Scotia Tramways and Power 

OO See aed aoe ele/ fia, sroicboreinie® Biievarraceats 12-63] 8,338,8004 599,915 460,671 226 333,210 
COBDS Wares core. ce cenceclae sciences as 9-00 40,000 331, 249 172,187 104 - 112,432 
OE Gales Seyi retststomee cca le cv vorcie's erarere loins ats 26-61 1,877,200] 1,822,544) 1,308,063) ~ 643 935,781 
Peterborough Radial2..............- 7-64 385, 754 89,204 100, 443 59,584 
Pictou County Electric Co.......... 9-20] 1,130,0004 76,053 WO, 107d 53,604 
PoreArinumOiviGlans neck wee nneee 12-80 644,374 1y2, 359 133,894 80,828 
Quebec Ry. Light and Power Co. 

(Gatadel Dive it sama mane atcenne ste 20-4 892,138] 712,488 396) - 498,496 
Quebec Ry. Light and Power Ee 5,775,6704 : 

(Montmorency Div.).. 28-6) 327,008 261,850 221 180,404 
Regina Municipal?..2..<....05.0000. 25-59 1,586,971] 362,728] 277,908 102, 169 
Sandwich, Windsor and Amherst- 

PDIRU et rec creae stam atvarcten cs steels, « ates 34-75 ’ 597,000 574,124 435,822 1 283,925 
SAENIS CLECOU St 5 Sasioyxcis so oon telseie os 8-25 180,700 88,173 78, 290 46,400 
Saekatoon Municipall............... 12-63 881,036} 278,205} 210,098 139,054 
Schomberg and Aurora!,..........++ 14-44 27,970 34,069 15,929 
Shawinigar Falls Terminal.......... 11-52 493,800 75,290 41,820 11,272 

_ Sherbrooke Ry. and Power Co...... 9-39] 3,727,0004 91,376 93,691 56, 760 
$t. Thomag Municipall.............. 6-50 137, 623 29,364 Olighad 22,832 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co. .. 17-31 600,000} 189,465} 193,701 = 
Sudbury-Copper Cliff Suburban... 7:90 248,100 39,339 33,547 20,441 
Sydney and Glace Bay.............. - 864,000 - = = 
Three Rivers Traction Co........... 7-10 835, 700 126,918 84,012 50,033 
meoronto Suburban’s,........ 0.0640 «0s 65-51] 4,128,000} 345,244] 331,097 208 275,465 


1Municipally owned. 2Provincially owned. 3Owned by Canadian National Railways. 4Represent- 
ing all divisions of the Company 
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25.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dee. 31, 1922.— 


=~ -~ eoneluded. 
: = Number | Salaries 
A Mileage Capital ° Operating ‘ 
Name of Railway. Operated.| Liability. Earnings. Expenses. a Wee : 
Miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Toronto Transportation Commission! 93-48] 26,334, 180}11,580,071) 8,375, 733 4,140) 6,291,128 
Toronto and York Radial!.......... 66-22 2,375,000} 1,130,661 977,064 412 578,114 
Waterloo-Wellington Ry............. 8-45 79,200 10,423] - 9,870 4 4,260 
Windsor, Essex and Lake Shore 
Rapido ee ee eet ice svt 37-35} 1,750,000) 312,093) 264,504 81 129, 730 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg 38-48 1,222,200} 213,741 168,193 45 79, 187 
Wannipeg Street... 5c, bate sos lees aie 63-57) 23,380,0002) 3,588, 980| 2,615,488 1,435 1,877,865 
Woodstock, Thames Valley and ° 
Ingersoll. oi 2tin.c eee teas Sees 10-20 340,000 22,02 19,456 13 11,718 
Yarmouth Light and Power Co..... 3-00 640, 0002 64,357 25,797 20 20,112 
Totals..........: Rees Bela Ber 1, 724-60) 188,258, 974/49, 660, 485/35, 986,872 18,099} 24,988,119 
1 Municipally owned. 2 Representing all divisions of the company. 


26.—Number of Passengers, Employees and others Gilled and Injured on Electric 
Railways, years ended June 3), 1894-1919, and for calendar years 1919-1922. 


PASSENGERS. Empl OYEES. OTHERS. Torars. 


Years. 


Killed. |Injured.} Killed.|Injured.| Killed .|Injured.| Killed .|Injured. 


1 23 2 9 9 12 12 44 
- 6 - - 2 7 2 13 
3 158 1 58 11 98 15 314 
9 410 1 33 22 120 32 563 
10 504 7 62 22 212 39 778 
10 508 3 64 40 272 53 844 
30 862 3 87 23 347 56 1,296 
11 1,085 2 127 34 441 47 1,653 
27 988 7 216 37 532 71 1,736 
18 1,156 6 188 43 539 67 1,883 
11 1,303 i 218 50 618 68 2,139 
14 1,595 13 227 68 716 95 2,538 
11 1,784 8 300 83 586 102 2,670 
16 1,950 8 442 86 736 110 3, 128 
17 1,662 12 392 44 490 73 2,544 
9 1,757 13 469 42 581 64 2,807 
14 1,554 6 413 44 638 64 2,605 
18 1,905 4 805 28 819 50 3,029 
11 1,541 10 395 42 792 63 2,728 
9 1,451 12 383 56 762 77 2,596 
10 1,600 37 621 47 1, 290 94 3,511 
Totals to June 30, 1919.... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | £,254 |) 39,419 
Years ended Dec. 31. 
4 1,717 29 951 58 1,505 gi 4,173 
9 1,968 v6 658 75 1,434 91 4,060 — 
5 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 | 3,833 


IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


“xpress service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains.” But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from the 
beginning. 


EXPRESS COMPANY OPERATIONS ; 643, 


The Vickers Express Company, at first, did business as a stage company in 
south-western Ontario. Later it conducted an express business on the Toronto, 
Grey and Bruce and on the Northern railways. When the Canadian Pacific railway 
acquired the Toronto, Grey and Bruce, the Vickers Express Company did business 
for a time in the same car with the Dominion Express Company, but soon went out 
of existence. 

The Dominion Express Company had been incorporated in 1882, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000. Between 1882 and 1904 the original shareholders assigned 
their stock to trustees, who thenceforth held it for the C.P.R. The transfer of the 
stock became evident in 1904, when at a special meeting the shareholders of the 
company increased its capital to $2,000,000, 

In 1865 the Canadian Express Company was incorporated with a nominal 
capital of $500,000, of which $275,200 was subscribed. In 1891 the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company purchased the capital stock for $660,000, and thenceforth the 
stock of the company was held for the Grand Trunk by trustees, all of whom were 
directors of the railway. 

The Canadian Northern Express Company was incorporated in 1902 with a 

nominal capital of $1,000,000, of which $300,000 was issued. Five thousand dollars. 
was paid in cash and the remainder was issued as paid up stock. Mackenzie, Mann 
and Company, Limited, received all but five $100 shares, which went to qualify 
directors. The connection between the railway and the express company consisted 
in the two companies having practically the same directors. 
Since the taking over of the C.N.R. and the G.T.R. by the Government, the 
express businesses of the two have been amalgamated to simplify matters. Begin- 
ning September 1, 1921, the operations of the Canadian Express Company and the 
Canadian National Express Company were consolidated under the name of the 
second, and the staffs of the two companies were rearranged, where necessary,. to 
constitute the staff of the new company. 

Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. But in 1915 this liability was qualified, and 
thenceforth an express company became liable for delay or injury of goods if either 
were caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods were being carried. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express companies do not 
have to compete with freight rates by rail or water. Thus in its first tariff, the 
Dominion Express Company, in pursuance of its contract with the C.P.R., gave a 
rate of 2} times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods 
carried the same distance. An express company usually pays the railway company 
a percentage of its gross earnings; for example, the Canadian Express Company 
paid the. Grand Trunk 50 p.c. But the railway, by controlling the stock, has an 
additional revenue; and since express companies have little equipment but offices, 
and, therefore, have slight expenses for upkeep, the railway receives in the end 
practically all the profits of the express company above bare operating expenses. 
Express rates, like freight rates, are subject to the approval of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. 

Express Company Operations.—There were operating in Canada in 1922, 
the last year for which the statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are available, four distinctly Canadian express companies, 
viz., the Canadian National Express Co., the Central Canada Express Co., the 
Dominion Express Co., and the British America Express Co. They are organized 
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under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament, and their business 
consists in the forwarding of parcels through the railway companies, in the transfer 
of luggage and in the issue of money orders, travellers’ cheques, letters of credit 
and other forms of financial paper. Three other express companies situated in the 
United States, but consolidated during the war period, like the United States rail- 
ways, under the operation of a single management appointed by the United States 
Government, and referred to here as ‘‘American Railway,” also do business in 
Canada. The total capital liability of the four Canadian companies on December 
31, 1922, stood at $6,150,000. 

A considerable volume of the business of express companies has, during recent 
years, been drawn off by the numerous motor bus and motor truck systems now 
in operation. Transport facilities offered by motor vehicles have proved to be of 
much value; with the building of improved road systems throughout the country, 
further decreases in the amount of express traffic now carried by the railways over 
short distances may be expected. 

Table 27, following, shows the operating mileage of Canadian express companies 
for the years 1919-1922, illustrating chiefly the division of business between the 
various concerns and the provinces in which their systems are most highly developed. 
The first section of the table illustrates clearly the preponderance of mileage oper- 
ated over steam railway lines. 


27.—Operating Mileage of Express Companies in Canada, by Routes, by Provinces 
and by Companies, for the calendar years 1919-1922. 


Routes, Provinces and Companies. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
By routes over— 
Steam TOAds iene nc sc uetcaresiaste eke cersissatt ake are tatcieress 40,450 40,852 40,851 42,176 
lectrie LIMOS Fe vce gersrelsie te asescies fe s meena armerere 3e9 301 304 250 
Steamboat lmes (Inland) 0-2... - + < secs sleeacess 2,912 2,862 2,862 | ~ 3,037 
Stage lines. teeta san aes chasecmiod ens shee ciorticles 57 84 81 81 
Steamship lines! (Ocean) he ecc acres a ieeiselsicies eiere - - 16,811 16,811 
Miscellaneous? a ccsutestacernis coca aleietts’s sstetersie/eselateres 16,813 16,813 2 0} 
Totals, iowa creates ceaseeec: Psvaiesielees 60,631 60,912 60,911 62,357 
By Provinces— 
Princeidward, Island joss nes eidestes siviie cere sieeeielete 500 500 500 490 
INOVAUSCOLIADE cto neccrncieh «cies eleepirisie s aleleveists ets 1,569 1,947 1,946 1,946 
New Brunswick tone ces-ciccu ce telciie bovine «clic 2,519 2,549 2,549 2,810 
Quebee.c Heh Sait oactins Geinscomenies Saieistersineoters 5,424 5,426 5,398 5,514 
ONTATION. role cite eaie circ cca..clelertararerielale ele(eiarestetstelersre 11,908 11,701 11,701 11; 701 
Manito base ces ects aicclevs.ie eiclecisteinislorcietateterveteielatersiaesters 4,402 4,296 4,298 4, 298 
Saskatche wane sccs occecgnare ore ieeeiiaietelatsstele avereavsustors 6,148 6,168 6,219 6, 269 
Ab entat es Ca aie fe sks cecaults nicl eae oraaalererne 4,601 4,774 4,754 5,626 
British! Columbia aqeciss amaceonsstie Otel eitelpeiccer 5, 756 5,778 5, 738 : 5, 723 
PV WON atte sisi hele « bere e od Oars Ne vee neinemre wena ttre 669 637 669 844 
QOGNOR. hick 6 vectossianiecese seston ales sis stemneaiees 17,135 17,137 17,137 17, 137 
Motals vance t ose hese ccece on tiieaeass 60,631 60,912 60,911 62,357 
By companies— 
American Railway Express Co...........+.eeeeees 2,822 2,657 2,611 2,786 
British America Express Co...........eeeceeeeeee 414 414 414 414 
Canadian Express Co.2.,.......0sssccssccsccreeecs 14,963 15,308 15,3083 - 
Canadian Northern Express Co.?...........0.-.08- 8,810 8,921 - - 
Central Canada Express Co..... BOD OR ORO DOSS 729 729 729 763 
Dominion Express Co... smeies secede cies ears e 32,893 32,884 32,806 33, 666 
Canadian National Express Co.............¢- Monten - - 9,043 4 24,728 
Totals.......... wieidie eiaierersvete Men aiaancars » 60,631 60,912 60,911 62,357 


1 Miscellaneous mileage is almost entirely on ocean steamship lines. | * Now included in the Canadian 
National ExpressCo. *8 months. ‘44months. 
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In Tables 28 and 29 are given statistics of the receipts and expenses of express 
companies for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, with totals shown for preceding years 
back to 1915. Only the most important items are given. Table 30 illustrates 
the amount of business transacted by these companies in the sale of money orders, 
travellers’ cheques, etc.—one of their most valuable services to the public. 

A decrease in revenue of $3,807,561 will be noted in Table 28 when gross 
receipts from operation for 1922 are compared with those of the previous year. 
Payments for express privileges decreased with the revenues, and consequently 
net operating revenues showed an increase of $165,233. 


28.—Earnings of Express Companies for the years ended June 30, 1915-1919, and for 
the calendar years 1919-1922. 


Revenue Travel- Travel- 
Companies t from t sere ey te rs a ers’ 
ss : ransport- ey pane eques, eques, 
ation. domestic. foreign. domestic. foreign. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
American Railway Express.............- 2,242,589 - - - ~ 
British America Express............-+++- 30,913 - - - - 
Canadian National Express.............- 12,370,277 85,510 - 1,572 -~ 
Central Canada Express............se0e 420 - - - - 
DOMINION EIXVLESS:. 6. qac.c es cee oes Sees 13, 240,818 119,151 28,118 9,487 5,158 
Total, 1922, Dec. 31.............. 28,022,017 204,661 28,118 11,059 §,158 
Total, 1921, Dec. 31.........:.... 31,767, 788 241,346 41,914 16,639 5,207 
Total, 1920, Dec. 31.............. 29,806, 284 311,031 33,093 12,996 5,355 
Total, 1919, Dec. 31...........:.. 24,361, 681 233,502 1,089 5,162 1,076 
Total, 1919, June 30............. 20,651,772 215,427 1,237 1,617 3,023 
Total, 1918, June 30............. 18,116,383 267,154 19,790 1,698 4,341 
Total, 1917, June 30............. 16,353,461 239,754 20,727 4,171 25269 
Total, 1916, June 30............. 12,428,645 202,458 23,670 4,515 429 
Total, 1915, June 30............. 10,917,619 186,580 15, 239 3,429 1,704 
Gross 
‘ ” : Net Gross 
P ‘C.O.D; Receipts : Net 
Companies. Operating | Corporate ° 
Cheques. pee aa i] Revenue. | Income. carniese 
$ $ $ $ 
American Railway Express...........+.- - | 2,364,796 63, 652 43,494 63, 652 
British America EXxxpress............-.00+ - 30,913 4,058 3,906 4,058 
Canadian National Express.............. 147,613 | 12,618,671 470,540 388 , 253 470,540 
Central Canada Express..............- Sine ~ 107,420 18,965 15,791 18,965 
Dominion Express............++2+2+--00 131,220 | 18,575,533 — 38,190 7,128 —2,034 
Total, 1922, Dec. 31.............- 278,833 | 28,697,333 519, 025 458,568 555,181 
Motal; 19215 Deensl:.: css. <a 32,504,894 353, 792 342,652 414,471 
Total, 1920, Dee. 31.5. 005.2566. 30,512,504 |—1,617,836 |—1,457,806 | —1,794,961 
Total; 1919; Dees ali... ccsechisn: 24,933,219 |—1,123,048 —974, 281 


Total, 1919, June 30 


21,157,930 |—1,982,337 |—1,777,354 | —1,752, 446 
Total, 1918, June 30... = 


18,680, 092 450,244 303, 736 


Total, 1917, June 30... 16,836,374 | 1,096,111 = 825, 725 
Total, 1916, June 30 12,860,629 919,713 | 1,007,935 787, 692 
Total, 1915, June 30 110,829 | 11,311,797 68, 669 77, 232 27,405 


Norz.—‘‘American Railway Express” includes the American Express Co., Great Northern Express 
Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., consolidated during the war under the operation of the United States Govern- 


t. 
1Includes miscellaneous receipts. 


° 
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29.— Operating Expenses of Express Companies for the years ended June 36, 1915-1919, 
and for the calendar years 1919-1922. 


: Transpor- Total 
. Mainten- | Traffic : General dj Total 
Companies. ance. expenses. ee expenses. ee privileges. Taxes 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
American Railway Express..... 30,745 1,966} 505,047 81,420} 619,178] 1,681,966] 24,593 
British America Express........ - 1,079 6,557 3,763 11,399 15,456 201 
Canadian National Express..... 261,329 43,098} 5,535,889] 332,834) 6,173,14¢] 5,974,982) 109,411 
Central Canada Express........ 76 821 31, 130 2,576 34,603 53,852] 3,227 
Dominion Express.............. 236,656] 107,765) 5,899,513) 514,256) 6,7£8,190| 6,855,533] 103, 668 
Total, 1922, Dec. 31....) 528,805)  154,730/11,978,136,  934,848)13,596,518)14,581,789) 241,101 
Total, 1921, Dec. 31....| 590,985) 163,289 13,791, 686| 1,055, 229}15, 601, 187)16,549,915| 207,558 
Total, 1920, Dec. 31.... 572,700) 113,838|14,483,856;  950,487/16,120,880/16, 009,460) 177,125 
Total, 1919, Dee. 31.... 502,452} 152,003/11,758,203| 814, 994/13, 227, 652/12,936,615| 166,535 
Total, 1919, June 30... 393,871 92, 972|10,566,603| 739,053/11,792,499|11,347,767| 155, 261 
Total, 1918, June 39... 341,845 94,008) 8,267,730) 642,083) 9,354,666) 8,875,181) 146,505 
Total, 1917, June 39... 269,576 78,219| 6,519,790) 829,071) 7,687,656] 8,052,606] 270,387 
Total, 1916, June 30... 194,726 73,962) 5,041,155) 484,674) 5,794,517) 6,146,399] 146,294 
Total, 1915, June 30... 107,618 90,693) 4,981,846] 452,747) 5,632,904) 5,610,224) 123,029 


30.—Business transacted by Express Companies in financial paper for the calendar 
years 1919-1922. . 


Description. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ 

Money Ordersidomilestic..ngasasece sa ments tok oe 52,460,478 | 65,289,817 | 47,288,611 50,217,071 
Money: Orders foreign: 3s. aon ee ce eee eee he 2,222,908 2,315,114 1,494,844 1,467, 039 
Travellers’ cheques, domestic..............sceee0ee0% 837, 093 513, 242 549, 846 906,928 
Dravellers’ cheques, foreignee.s..000. saute. +t ok 267,320 226,940 224, 160 311, 110 
£C:0. 5D.) cheques: 2ee.k hae oh aaa menos toro e nate 18,062,985 | 22,418,731 | 20,600,088 18,308,877 
‘Belesraphic transfers... eectsaccen om rors tee 208,333 162,193 226, 622 110,620 
Optherforms Lee oe eee one te ee 2,639,576 | 1,668,138 619, 288 486,547 

Total 29 6220. sod Bia nc he 76,698,693 | 92,589,175 | 71,003,454 | 71,808, 192 


V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Historical.—Thbe early roads were 9suxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. Their use became common during the summer seasons when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the win- 
ters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the ground. 
Even the extensive system of waterways of eastern Canada was an inadequate 
means of communication ketween points of settlement in a rapidly growing colony, 
and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the introduction of the system 
of common roads which prevailed under the feudal régime; and not only did the 
erude early roads serve the needs of the settlers but also those of the British, French 
and American armies during their numerous campaigns. Regiments were fre- 
quently employed, during times of peace, in road construction in different parts 
of Upper and Lower Canada. 

The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the growth 
of the French settlement. In Upper Cansda, one of the earliest roads was that 
from Toronto to lake Simcoe (Yonge St.), completed in 1794 under the direction 
of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This road not only 
gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more convenient 
route than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper Lakes 
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to the centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montresl was joined to 
Kingston by road in 1816 and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter other 
highways from points served ky water routes to inland settlements began to increase 
in number, as it became apparent that they were essential to the commercial 
life of the country as a means of transporting supplies to the settlers, and of bringing 
their products to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts which 
had been established about the beginning of the nineteenth century necessitated 
passable routes between the various offices, and by 1827 a through road was available 
between Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part, the.old Kempt 
Road, the York Road, Dundas Street and ‘the Baldoon Road. -From’ this trunk 
line of communication haedich roads extended north and south to the more important 
centres of population in the two Canadas. 

The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850, some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved 
methods of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an 
improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways... The 
growth of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the movement towards 
increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces of the east it 
has been a question of improving the existing roads and of building highways for 
the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in the western provinces 
it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and mountain trails with roads 
fit for modern tourist and freight traffic. 

A table of road mileage in Canada is included. When ib is that 
throughout the Dominion there are but 20 persons to every mile of road and that 
on an average there is one mile of road for every 5 square miles of land, the magnitude 
of-the problem faeed in the construction. of these traffic routes-is illustrated. A 
small population scattered over a large area has made this, hike other transportation 
problems, particularly difficult of solution. 


31.— Classification of Canadian Highway and Road Mileages, as at October 31, 1922. 


Un- . Bitum- 
. : Improved bound inous ° Cement 
Provinces. improved Gravel. inous Totals. 
‘Barthe Earth. Mac- Mac- cuciotal Conerete. 


Miles. Miles. . Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Prince Edward 


¥slanidnctesuer’s 3,468 170 2 7 - = = 3,647 
Nova Scotia.......] 11,580} 2,453 1,096 53 8 eae 15,190 
New Brunswick... 8,900 1,655 3,558 - ne wae = 14, 124 
Quebec........... 29,676 | 11,324|  2,344| 1,838| _ 97]... .11 |. 64. |... 45,354 
OUTBT IOs. <a fol ve: 18,700 | 11,800] 22,127] 11,055 405 43 118 64,248 
Manitobal......... 44,375 | 24,000 1,600 = x 25 - 70,000 
Saskatchewan?.....] 125,000] 10,000 10 ‘. - - - | 135,010 

AMbertd, toi s.5 055: 15,193 | 44,207 - - - - = 59,400 
British Columbia.. 1,055 10,691 4,101 45 27 4 29 21 15,969 
Total.......... 257,947 | 116,300 | 34,838 | 12,998 548 108 203 | 422,942 


I ewes 


1Approximately 15 p.c. of surveyed road allowances giving some service. 
2There are 210,000 miles of road allowances-in the province. 
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Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improve- 
ment of those already in use, is a matter of such general interest that various organ- 
izations have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of advising 
and assisting the various governments in the work. Good roads associations, for 
the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in the needs of 
improved highway routes, are to be found in most of the provinces, assisted by the 
various automobile and motor clubs. A branch of the Department of Railways 
and Canals directs its efforts solely to the study of highway development and con- 
struction, of the relations between the Dominion Government and the provincial 
Highway Departments, and of the financial assistance given to the provinces for 
road building. 

The Canada Highways Act.—By c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the 
Dominion Parliament authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of 
constructing and improving the highways of Canada during the five years suc-- 
ceeding the passage of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 are made 
to every province during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in 
proportion to their respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of 
construction, etc., of all roads built under the scheme are to be arranged between 
the Minister of Railways and Canals and the various provincial Government Depart- 
ments. It need scarcely be added that the co-operation and encouragement of the- 
Dominion Government has done much to assist the building of good roads throughout 
the country. Table 32 illustrates the working of the Act, showing the number 
and extent of projected roads and some of the more important items in the 
expenditure entailed. 


32.—Statement of Progress of the Provinces under the Canada Highways Act, 1919, to 
March 31, 1922. 


Projects under Agreement. Federal Aid. 
Provinces. Number Number Estimated | Estimated | Provincial 
a of Projected Sub- Federal |Allocation Total 
Prowecte Agree- | Mileage. | sidizable Aid under the | Payments. 
J * | ments. Cost. (40%). Act. 
No No Miles $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 20 20 181 324,565 129,826 603, 455 143, 759 
Nova Scotia......... 24 24 207 | 2,251,259 900,504 | 1,468,720 486,412 
New Brunewick...... 19 19 1,237 2,950,600 1,180,240 1,163,845 438,304 
Quebec. 2.2.0). es 14 35 238 2,638,642 1,055,457 4,748, 420 540,218 
Ontario sahelerhntetehae ott 24 24 607 | 11,292,799 4,517,119 5,877, 275 1,326,329: 
Manitobachc.caseacu: 9 9 765 3,478,902 1,391,561 1,602,265 351, 741 
Saskatchewan........ 24 27 1,230 1,667,090 666, 836 1,806, 255 103,773 
MAlipertars a8. scien as - - - - - | 1,477,810 - 
British Columbia. ... 13 20 355 | 2,938,599 | 1,175,489 | 1,251,955 453, 473 
Totals. cass: 147 178 4,820 | 27,542,456 | 11,016,982 | 20,000,000 3, 934, 009- 


VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene- 
motor car commencing with the construction of a successful gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry. 
possessing in the latter year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the invention of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large production 
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rather than high prices. Detroit’ became the centre of the automobile industry of 
the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence the population of such 
border towns as Windsor, Walkerville, and Sandwich has greatly increased in the 
past decade, while Ford City, which had no existence in 1911, had 5,870 inhabitants 
in 1921. Problems of regional location have resulted during more recent years in a 
gradual shifting of the centre of gravity of the industry, and the Toronto district 
now rivals in importance the longer established centre on the Detroit river. 

_ Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced ag a toy, then as the 
luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a comfort of those in moderate circumstances 
and it may even become a necessity of lifeto the masses. Of late years it has been 
increasingly used for economic purposes; to-day the great majority of cars effect 
substantial economies in time or in money for their owners, partly or wholly offset- 
ting their cost of upkeep. In the past few years, the motor truck—the freight 
automobile—has assumed considerable economic importance, and this year it is 
separately classified in Table 34 of this section. There seems to be but little doubt 
that in Canada, as was the case in England and the New England states, only the 
lack of adequate road systems is postponing a great increase in motor bus traffic 
for both passenger and fast freight service. 

In a recent government report the statement is made that ‘‘the automotive 
transport industry is just beginning to be a factor in the transportation of passengers 
and freight in this country. Railways have found that the handling of less than 
car-load lots of freight is often unprofitable business; it follows that commercial 
trucks are being used in greater numbers to carry lighter shipments of property 
between some of the larger centres served by adequately surfaced highways.” 
While the increased passenger and freight rates are probably the main cause of the 
comparatively slow increase in recent years in railway traffic (see Table 6 of this 
section), there can be no doubt that motor vehicles are now serving much of the 
short haul traffic formerly served by steam and electric railways. In addition, a 
certain amount of traffic formerly carried over water routes has been diverted to 
these more modern carriers. 

’ Registration.—The increase of the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces, and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 33 shows an increase to 513,821 
motor vehicles in 1922, an increase over 1921 of 48,443, or almost the total number 
of motor vehicles registered in 1913. In Table 34 are given the numbers registered 
by provinces in 1921, classified as passenger cars, commercial cars or trucks, and 
motor cycles. 

By far the greatest increase during the past year has been in Ontario, where 
the number of cars registered in 1922 is shown as 240,933 in comparison with 206,521 
in the previous year. The percentage increase in this province is thus 14-3 as 
compared with a figure of 9-4 for the whole of Canada, the actual number, 34,412, 
constituting the greater part of the total increase for the Dominion, which amounted 
to 48,443. 

According to statistics collected for 1922 by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Canada in that year ranked next to the United 
States among the countries of the world in the number of its registered motor vehicles. 
The total shown (513,821) is some 15,500 greater than that of the United Kingdom, 
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where total registration for 1922 is set at 498,271. Registrations in United States 
during the past year were 12,239,114; in France, the fourth largest user of motor 
vehicles, 295,876; in Germany, 128,092; in Australia, 82,417; m Argentina, 78,413; 
and in Italy, 53,600. 

In 1922, there was, in Canada, one motor vehicle for every 17-45 of its popula- 
tion, or one for every 3-876 families. In respect to motor vehicles per population, 
when compared with the more important foreign countries, Canada ranks second 
to the United States where, in 1922, there was a motor vehicle registered for every 
9 of the population of the country.. A comparison of the various provinces in the 
same respect shows one motor vehicle to every 40-8 persons in Prince Edward 
Island in 1922, to every 32-7 in Nova Scotia, 28-5 in New Brunswick, 38-7 in 
Quebec, 12-4 in Ontario, 14-8 in Manitoba, 12-8 in Saskatchewan, 15-0 in Alberta, 
15-6 in British Columbia and 43-4 in the Yukon Territory. 

Table 33 shows the registration of motor vehicles in Canada by provinces for 
the years 1907 to 1922. 


33.—Number of Motor Vehicles registered in Canada, by Frovinces, 1997-1922. 


Saskat- British 
chewan.|Alberta. fees Canada. 
ia. 


P.B. Nova 


5 Mani- 
Island. | Scotia. 


Ontario. oben 


Years. 


New 
Bruns- |Quebec. 
wick. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No.¢ No. No. No. 
- 62 - 254 | 1,530 - 54 55 175 F130 
- 65 104 296 | 1,754 412 74 65 263 3,033 
- 69 167 485 | 2,452 662 149 275 504 4,763 
- 148 299 786 | 4,230} 1,524 531 423 | 1,026 8, 967 
- 228 483] 1,878 | 11,339 | 2,486] 1,304] 1,631 | 2,220] 21,519 
~ 456 700 | 3,535 | 16,266 | 4,099 | 2,286 | 2,505] 4,289 | 34,136 
26 511 824 | 5,452 | 23,700} 5,475] 4,659] 3,773 | 6,138 | 50,558 
31} 1,324] 1,328 | 7,413 | 31,7241 7,359} 8,020] 4,728 | 7,628 | 69,598 
34} 1,841 1,900 | 10,112 | 42,346 | 9,225 | 10,225) 5,832 | 8,360} 89,944 
50 3,012 2,965 | 15,335 | 54,375 | 12,765 | 15,900 9,516 9,457 | 123,464 
303 | 5,350} 5,251 | 21,213 | 83,308 | 17,507 | 32,505 | 20,624 | 11,645 | 197,799 
639 8,100 6,434 | 26,897 |114,376 | 24,012 | 50,531 | 29,300 | 15,370 | 275,746 
967 | 10,210 8,306 | 33,547 |144,804 | 30,118 | 56,855 | 34,000 | 22,420 | 341,316 
1,419 | 12,450 | 11,196 | 41,562 |177,561 | 36,455 | 60,325 | 38,015 | 28,000 | 407,064 
seveeerseeeeee| 1,751 | 14,205 | 13,615 | 54,670 |206,521 | 40,215 | 61,184 | 40,235 | 32,900 | 465,378 
1922..............| 2,167 | 16,159 | 13,746 | 61,995 |240,933 | 42,200 | 61,367 | 40,642 | 34,526 | 513,821 


Nots.—The number of motor vehicles in the Yukon (never moré than 100) is included in the totals 
for Canada, 1914-22. 


In Table 34 the registration of motor vehicles in 1922 is given according to the 
general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


34.—Types of Motor Cars registered in Canada, by Provinces, 1922. 


Commercial Motor 


Passenger Dealer’s Total 


Provinces. Cars. ee Cycles. Cars. 

c No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Mdwatd Tsland..c.0:.:0.4.-s050200 2,059 87 8 13 2,167 
INGVANS COMA canes nn came tenia tee: 14,177 1,707 145 130 16, 159 
New Brunswick 12,609 904 98 135 13,746 
Quebec 52,052 6,877 1,886 1,180 61,995 
Ontario 210,333 24,164 4,799 1,637 240,933 
Manitoba.. 38,913 2,102 855 330 42,200 
Saskatchewan 60,352 1 296 719 61,367 
Alberta 38,214 1,749 403 276 40,642 
British Columbia 33,50: 1 880 141 34, 526 
Yukon 6 20 5 - 

462,275 37,6102 9,375 4,561 613,821 


1 Included with passenger cars. * Exclusive of British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 
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Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of government income. In every province the 
operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on their carrying a license 
duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licenses permit the main- 
tenance of ‘garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. The 
accompanying table (35) shows the government revenue by provinces for the 
calendar year 1922, illustrating, at the same time, the more important sources from 
which it is derived. 


35.—Revenues from the Taxation of the Sale, Distribution and Operation of Motor 
Vehicles, by Provinces, for the calendar year 1922. 


Provinces. Passenger ahaa Motor |Dealers’} Gar- Ones Tinos Miscel- Total 
: Cars. uCKS-! Cycles.| Cars. | ages. Chauf- mes. llaneous. Oras 
feurs. 
Prince gerd ; : ; : : : : ‘ ; ; 
Hsland foes lee ves 43,366} 1,670 17 480 = 785 = 264 46,801 
Nova Seotia........ 364,993} 44,363} 1,294) 7,571 = 7,827 577 = 426,625 
New Brunswick..... 268,982} 24,152 564| 3, 236 346 2,804] 2,239 = 302,323 
Queheeiienisg i... 55.9 1,168,806] 271,675} 9,785} 20,715) 8,388) 333,708} 91,280} 75,113) 1,979,470 
OntATIO she trys «ier 8 2,888,123) 468,800} 14,033} 33,719) 18,687 30,129 - | 28,939) 3,477,480 
Manitoba s}-',.1.4%- 484,370 2} 2,464) 12,403 ce 26,564 - 2,392) 528,193 
Baskatcliowen eanesies 811,321 2} 1,368} 15,148 333 3,490 -— | 14,696} 846,356 
PAID GEES susie creas 695, 632 - 1,902) 8,041 - 5,735 - 334) 716,878 
British Columbia... - - - - - - - - | 897,075 
Yakoninnsseas eceiaet = = = = = = = = 9118 


Wotan vance cess 6,725,593) 810,660) 31,487) 101,313) 27,754) 411,042) 94,096) 116,738) 9,222,057! 


1 Total includes $159 and $5,229 collected for transfers of cars in P. E. Island and Alberta respectively. 
2 Included in revenue from passenger cars. 
3 Details not available. 


Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations in Force. 


The following is a brief synopsis of the laws and regulations in force in each 
province. 

Prince Edward Island.—Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1922, and regu- 
lations, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In 
addition to a registration fee of five dollars, and a marker fee of one dollar, an annual 
tax of 80 cents per 100 pounds weight is payable on the Ist of May, but this is 
not required of non-residents unless the car is used in the province during more 
than eight weeks in one year. Chauffeurs must be 18 years of age, all other drivers 
of cars, owners included, must be 17 years old and must be licensed. Every car 
must have a lock, or other device, to prevent it from being operated when left 
unattended. The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages 12 miles an hour, 
on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway crossings, 10 miles an hour, 
on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on which the driver has not a clear 
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view for at least one hundred yards free from turns and intersections, 15 miles an 
hour, and in all other places 25 miles an hour. The number of cars registered in 
1922 (up to December 31), not including dealers’ registration, was 2,154. Prince 
Edward Island is now the only province where vehicles keep to the left side of the 
road. 

Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act, 1918, requires cars to be registered 
by the Provincial Secretary, who issues permits renewable annually on January 1. 
Cars belonging to persons residing out of Nova Scotia need not be registered if 
cars are registered in the place where owners reside, and are used as passenger cars. 
This privilege is given for a period of not more than three months in each year. 
If owners come into the province to reside permanently or to carry on business 
they must register. No person under 16 years may operate a motor vehicle, and 
paid chauffeurs must be at least 18 and must take out licenses. Cars must have 
devices which will prevent their operation when left unattended and must also have 
mufflers. The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages and in places where 
there is no clear view of the road for at least 50 yards, 15 miles an hour, at cross- 
roads and bridges, 15 miles, and in other places 25 miles an hour. - During 1922 
the total number of permits issued for cars was 16,159, including 145 motor cycles. 
The rule of the road in Nova Scotia was on April 15, 1923, changed from “‘keep 
to the left” to “keep to the right.” 


New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1915, as amended May, 
1917, the registering and licensing authority is the Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and besides the registration fee, an annual fee 
is payable on January 1. Non-residents may operate cars registered in another 
province or state during not more than 30 days in any year without registration 
in New Brunswick. The driver of a car must be 18 years old, and must be the owner 
or a member of his household, a licensed chauffeur or a person accompanied by a 
chauffeur; all chauffeurs must take out licenses and must pass a qualifying examina- 
tion before issue of the license. The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages 
12 miles an hour, in places which are closely built up, 15 miles an hour, and in other 
places where the road cannot be seen clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an hour. All 
vehicles keep to the right since Nov. 30, 1922. 


Quebec.—The law as to motor vehicles is contained in the Revised Statutes, 
1909, chapter 4, s. 21, and amending Acts. Cars must be registered in the office 
of the Provincial Treasurer and re-registered annually on March 1. Save in the 
cases of taxi-cabs and auto-busses or similar vehicles which run daily or periodically 
between the province and neighbouring provinces or states, no registration in the 
province is required of cars registered outside the province, provided that similar 
exemption is granted by law of the state or province in which the tourist resides. 
All drivers of cars must be licensed, and must not be less than 18 years old. Cars, 


when left unattended, must be locked in such a way as to prevent their use, and all — 


cars must have mufflers. The speed limits are, in cities, towns and villages, 20 
miles an hour, on highways where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour, 
at bridges and cross-roads and within a distance of five hundred feet before reaching 
a railroad crossing, 8 miles an hour, and in open country 30 miles an hour. Motors 
must stop for street cars which are standing to take on or discharge passengers, 
and must reduce the speed to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. 
These rates have reference to pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial 
vehicle having non-pneumatic tires, a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 
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miles an hour when unloaded is allowed. When equipped with pneumatic tires _ 
the corresponding rates are 12 and 15 miles an hour. 


Ontario.—The Acts concerning motor vehicles are the Motor Vehicles Act, 
R.8.0., 1914, c. 207, the Highway Travel Act, R.S.O., 1914, c. 206, the Load of 
Vehicles Act, 6 Geo. V, c. 49, the Public Vehicles Act, 10 Geo. V, c. 76 and 
amending Acts. These Acts were revised and compiled in 1923 as The Highway 
Traffic Act (13 Geo. V, c. 48), the provisions of which have effect from Jan. 1, 1924. 
The registering authority is the Department of Public Highways, which issues 
permits that remain in force for the calendar year. Cars may be used without regis- 
tration for not more than three months in one year if registered in some other pro- 
vince, and for 30 days in one year if registered in certain of the United States which 
have entered into agreement with the province of Ontario. No person under 16 
years may drive a car, and those between the ages of 16 and 18, as well as all paid 
chauffeurs, must be licensed. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. The speed 
limit in cities, towns, and villages is 20 miles an hour, in other places, 25 miles an 
hour, at road intersections, where vision is obscured, one-half of these rates 
of speed. A motor may not pass a street car which has stopped for passengers 
to get on or off. At street intersections a vehicle approaching from the right has 
the right-of-way. All cars are required to be equipped with non-glaring headlights. 


Manitoba.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, cars must be registered in the 
office of the Municipal Commissioner, and the registration is renewable annually 
on January 1. Chauffeurs must not be under 18 years old, and must have licenses; 
other drivers must not be under 16 years of age. Cars must haye mufflers and 
devices to prevent their use when left unattended. Motors must stop when behind 
standing street cars. The provisions of the Act relative to registration and display 
of registration numbers do not apply to a motor vehicle owned by a non-resident 
of the province, other than a foreign person, firm or corporation doing business 
in the province, provided that the owner thereof ‘shall have complied with the 
provisions of the law of the province, foreign country, state or territory of his resi- 
dence relative to registration of motor vehicles and the display of his registration 
number thereon, and shall conspicuously display his registration numbers as re- 
quired thereby. These provisions, however, shall be operative as to a motor vehicle 
owned by a non-resident of Manitoba only to the extent that under the laws of 
the province, foreign country, state or territory of his residence like exemptions 
and privileges are granted to motor vehicles duly registered under the laws of and 
owned by residents of Manitoba. No person shall operate a vehicle at a rate which 
is unreasonable, having regard to the traffic on the highway, and in case of prosecution 
for such an offence the onus of proving his innocence shall be upon the person accused. 


Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicles Act is the Pro- 
vincial Secretary. Licenses expire annually on December 31. Every motor vehicle, 
except motor cycles, must expose two number plates: one on the front and one on 
the rear. Motor vehicles must carry lights at night, and the front lights must be 
dimmed to prevent glare. Motor liverymen must be licensed. Non-residents 
may use cars for 30 days under permit from the Provincial Secretary without regis- 
tration in the province. No person under the age of 16 may drive a car, and paid 
chauffeurs must take out licenses. A chauffeur’s license may be granted to appli- 
cants over 16 and under 18 on passing special examination test. Cars must have 
mufflers:. Cities, towns and villages have authority to regulate the speed limit 
within their respective boundaries. There are no speed limits in rural districts, 


, 
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but special precautions are prescribed against accidents. Motor vehicles must. 
stop for street cars which are taking on or discharging passengers. 

Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Motor Vehicle 
Act, 1911, and amending Acts, and the Highways Act, 1911. Cars must be regis- 
tered, with descriptions, in the office of the Provincial Secretary, who issues certifi- 
cates, which are renewable annually on January 1. Paid chauffeurs must be 
licensees, and all drivers must not be under 16 years old, if male, or 18 years- if 
female. Cars must be equipped with mufflers. The speed limits are 20 miles 
an hour in cities, towns and villages, and 10 miles an hour at street crossings and 
bridges, while there is special provision for speed of fire vehicles going to fires. 
A motor car may not pass a street car which has stopped for passengers to get on 
or off. Regulations may be made by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council providing 
for permits to a resident of the United States or of any province in Canada, who 
has complied with the provisions of the law regarding registration of his motor vehicle 
in the state or province in which he resides, to operate an unregistered car in Alberta. 
Such exemption or privilege applies to such persons only to the extent to which, 
under the laws of the said state or province, similar exemptions or privileges are 
granted with respect to motor vehicles registered under the laws of and owned by 
residents of Alberta. The same applies to driver’s licenses. The Provincial Secre- 
tary may revoke or suspend the license of any chauffeur convicted under the pro- 
visions of the Liquor Act of selling or having for sale intoxicating liquor. Provision 
is made for the impounding of cars by the authorities where the owners or drivers 
are convicted of driving cars while intoxicated, or convicted under other sections 
of the Act relating to speeding and juvenile driving. There is provision against 
the carrying of loaded weapons in an automobile—a preventive measure against 
accidents during hunting trips. 

British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act, and amending Acts, cars 
are required to be registered with the Superintendent of Provincial Police. Licenses 
expire on. December 31. Foreign registered cars may be used for touring in the 
province under a touring license issued by the Superintendent of Provincial Police. 
Cars registered outside the province may be used for 90 days free. No person under 
the age of 17 may drive a car, and paid chauffeurs must take out licenses. The 
speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages, 15 miles an hour, in wooded country 
15 miles, and in open country 30 miles an hour. A motor may not pass a standing 
street car at more than 5 miles an hour and must stop if it overtakes the car while 
taking on or discharging passengers. 

Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, requires all 
cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, who issues certificates, 
renewable annually on July 15. A non-resident may operate an unregistered 
motor for not more than 90 days. No male under 16, and no female under 18 years 
of age may drive a motor. In cities, towns and villages the speed limit is 15 miles 
an hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 


Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles. 


Table 36 is added to show the growth of import and export trade in motor 
vehicles, as affecting their use as carriers throughout the Dominion. While for 
the first ten years for which figures are shown, passenger and freight automobiles 
are classed together, it is only during recent years that trucks have been used to 
a large extent. A remarkable growth is shown both in the number of cars 
imported and of those exported from the country. 
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36.—Canadian Imports and Exports of Sache Vehicles, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
07-1923. 


Total Exports 
Fiscal Years. Focal tapers, a (including re-exports). 
Passenger. Freight.? Passenger. Freight.3 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
ADOT Eoctie sates ote 350 531,028 - - 126 168, 142 - - 
MOOS ars Bia ecieinets ss 8 674 912,371 - ~ 205 320,708 = - 
DOO rcderaidis sisystale, sre 533 585,097 - - 279 450,127 - - 
pC) Lt ee ee 1,424 1, 732.215 - - 448 627,469 - - 
AQHReteeress eects 3, 488 4,235, 196 = = 787 892,212 - = 
US PRE Serie aeenean 6,022 6,511,115 - - 2,156 2,039, 993 - - 
nb) Rie eo alesciod 8,377 9, 738,839 - - 4,091 2,952,988 - - 
TOTS ricoare eee 5 isusicke 6, 288 4,218,010 - - 6, 691 4,321,369 I - 
AQ ES arora ities sense 5,476 | 4,888,704 - - 5,579 38, 290, 234 - - 
ORG erste cnsta stots) shaup acoas 8,055 5,089 .329 = - || 17,493 9, 223,813 = - 
i boN Visco Sere ces SOO 12,037 7,981,177 327 423,824 || 10,331 5,637,465 - - 
OTB sos aes sees 16,118 | 11,317,245 964 1,275,179 8,829 4,471,521 - - 
CUT Reseaeee a Se eaesead 6,473 5,326,510 1,744 2,274,748 || 11,867 6,328,447 | 2,584 1,347,521 
O20 race ras Stee 10,805 | 11,204,461 2,274 3,831,084 || 20,883 | 13,589, 423 4,166 2,319,629 
BOT scleeiaceottchovee sss) 5,907 8,399, 537 1,706 3,578,938 || 15,870 | 11,867,425 4,341 2,733,775 
DZD ee okare terpenes. «6 > 7,181 9,501,362 806 1,537,765 || 13,676 7,879, 845 1,314 673,038 
POD Sst edis) ele lstons susie 11,402 | 11,857, 165 1,082 1,889,105 |} 45,372 | 25,987,515 3, 726 1,456, 795 


1 Nine months. 
2 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917. 


3 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automooiles in figures of expoits until 1919. 


VII.—AIR NAVIGATION. 


It was only in 1909 that Blériot made the first flight across the English channel, 
his venture marking the successful culmination of the many previous years of 
experiment with aircraft. In the five years that intervened before the war, progress 
was slow, increasing greatly, however, with the exigencies of the belligerents in the 
European conflict. Post-war years are witnessing, in Canada, serious and suc- 
cessful attempts to adapt the experience of war years to commercial purposes. 

A result of the impetus given to air navigation by military operations has been, 
in Canada as in other countries, that the control of its development has rested 
largely in the hands of military authorities, and at the present time all aerial traffic, 
if not directly under the supervision of the Department of National Defence, is at 
least carried on with its sanction. This latter takes the form of licenses and permits 
granted to duly tested machines and qualified personnel. 

Aeronautics in the Dominion has now three distinct phases,—(1) commercial 
flying, (2) flying for the civil service of the government, (8) military operations; 
while the two latter are unquestionably of great importance in the development 
of the technique of flying, still the former seems the direction in which the most 
notable advances will be made. 

The report of the Air Board for the calendar year 1922 shows a total of 24 
companies operating aircraft or using them as auxiliaries in the conduct of their 
business. The greatest use made of machines as commercial carriers has been in 
co-operation with the Forestry Departments of the Provincial Governments for patrol 
and survey purposes. Their value also as mail carriers on the Pacific coast and as 
a means of transport to pulp and paper companies in their forest operations has 
become established. 

Brief tables compiled from the reports of the Air Board for the years 1921 and 
1922 are appended. While statistics are not given in them under provincial classi- 
fications, it may suffice to state that the greatest amount of flying is done in Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia, these three provinces providing the most extensive 
fields for forest survey and fire patrol work. A smaller amount has been done in 
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the three prairie provinces. No flights were recorded during the year 1922 in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. Statistics of operations 
of the Canadian Air Force are not available. Expenditure by the Dominion govern- 
ment on aviation for the fiscal year 1922-23 was set by the estimates at $1,000,000. 
This includes amounts apportioned to the three branches set out above. Additional 
sums totalling $64,467 were voted by the provincial governments of Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia, to defray expenses of air operations undertaken. 


37._Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, calendar years 1921 and 1922. 


1921. 1922. 
Items. Civil Civil 
ae govern- | Total orcs govern- | Total. 

. ment : ment. 
Firms selling aircraft..........-.secseees 1 ~ 1 1 - 1 
Firms operating aircraft...............-. 29 ase 29 24 - 24 
Micensed airplanesse-e- cs seeee een seen 58 11 69 46 6 52 
Licensed seaplanes..........2sceeeeccees 15 25 40 13 23 36 
Total licensed aircraft.......crecsecseess 73 36 109 603) . 29 891 
Machine fights.) sacsssisacaieiarcence’s 10,386 1,209 11,595 4,415 1,437 5,852 
Total machine mileage...............06- 294,449 | 185,480 | 479,929 | 185,211 181,509 366, 720 
Number of passengers carried........... 9, 153 1,329 10,482 4,282 856 5,138 
Total number of persons carried......... 19,539 3,474 23,013 8,€97 3,465 12, 162 
Freight or express carried (Ibs.).......... 79,850 Not 79,850 14,681 Not 14,681 

: available. available 

Mailicarried (bss) maseciscaiedeo econ pec - - - 62,0 62,025 
Total licensed air harbours.............. 35 6 41 6 36 
Total licensed personnel................. 223 64 287 164 46 210 
Unlicensed mechanics employed......... 26 46 72 20 66 86 


1 Includes one amphibian type in commercial use. 


The figures shown in the table above indicate decreases in the number of 
machine flights, passengers carried and other aspects of the general use of air-craft 
in the Dominion. While decreases are undoubtedly to be recognized, at the same 
time the point may be made that the amount of useful work carried on by means 
of aviation has increased substantially. In illustration of this fact, the increase 
in hours flown on work of a useful nature amounted to 1,781 in 1922 over that of 
the previous year, despite the decrease in total hours flown of 1,806. The typical 
post-war air operations of ‘“‘joy-riding’’ and exhibition flying are becoming less 
common, giving way to those of a permanent and productive nature. 

A table of civil aviation accidents in 1921 and 1922 follows: 


$8.—Civil Aviation Accidents in Canada for the calendar years 1921 and 1922. 


Items. 


Accidents— 
Resulting in death to occupants........ 
Resulting ininjury.scwece noone ccts 
Not involving injury...............0- 
Total-accidents.s.ccsesesle sete ceec ee 
Fatalities— 
Prlotelkilled ci. se.c veletarterce sete calecteet 
Crow, [killed sick siersitort siviaiocie sleiesctetinele 
Passenpers killed ............ceeecseces 
Total personnel killed........... Se cieiele 
Injuries— 
Piloteinjured Jtieocseceee sceweuseeee 
Creowiinjured)<. 7 .cnecet can cite chimes 
Passengers Injured... esces ee esse cree 
Total personnel injured.......... a eioate 
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VIII.—CANALS. 


Historical.—Before the period of extensive railway construction which com- 
menced for Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, 
the Great Lakes, and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of 
Canada were, in the main, constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, transporting 
and reloading at the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part.of the 19th century, increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
for a time the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, they soon 
became essential to the commercial life of the country. 

Canal Systems.—There are six canal systems under the control of the Dom- 
inion Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist 
of the canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from 
Montreal to the international boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal 
to Ottawa; (4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, 
to lake Huron (not completed); and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape Breton. The total length of the waterways comprised within these systems 
is about 1,594 statute miles, the actual mileage of canals constructed being 117-2. 

The St. Lawrence group, part of the Montreal to Port Arthur system, com- 
prises seven separate canals at different points between Montreal and Prescott, 
not including the so-called “‘submerged”’ canal or channel dredged through shallow 
parts of the river between Montreal and Quebec. Chief of these is the Lachine 
canal, originally designed to be a mile in length, with a width of 12 feet and a depth 
of 18inches. First opened in 1824 and finally completed in 1901, it is now navigable 
by vessels drawing 14 feet of water. 

The Welland canal, connecting lake Ontario and lake Erie, overcomes their 
difference in level of 3254 feet. Commenced in 1824, it was opened in 1829, and 
has since been remodelled on several occasions. At present the channel from Port 
Colborne to Thorold is being altered to admit the passage of large lake boats, 
and a new channel from Thorold to a point 3 miles east of Port Dalhousie is in 
course of construction. The total distance traversed by the New Welland from 
lake to lake will be 25 miles. The difference of level between the two lakes will be 
overcome by seven lift locks, each having a lift of 464 feet. The locks are to be 
800 feet long and 80 feet wide in the clear, and will provide a depth of 30 feet of 
water over the mitre sills. The width of the canal prism is to be 200 feet. A new 
breakwater is being built at Port Colborne, extending 2,000 feet farther into the 
lake than the present one. Extensive harbour works are contemplated for the lake 
Ontario entrance at Port Weller. It is expected that upon the completion of the 
New Welland there will be a reduction of about 2 cents a bushel in the freight rate 
on east-bound grain shipments, and that a large proportion of Canadian grain now 
being shipped by Buffalo and New York will be diverted to the St. Lawrence route. 
The Sault Ste. Marie canal, next in importance to the Welland in respect 

of tonnage carried, was opened for navigation in 1895, and has been of vital import- 
ance to the traffic in grain and iron ore on the Great Lakes. Although a marked 
decrease in tonnage is shown during the last ten years, much of this is due to the 
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depression in the iron industry and to improved facilities offered by the American 
Sault Ste. Marie canal. 

The Rideau canal route [systems (3) and (4) above], comprising the canals 
on the Ottawa river, besides those between Ottawa and Kingston, was placed in 
operation to provide a safer route, for both military and civil purposes, than the 
St. Lawrence offered. Between the completion of the Rideau canal in 1834 and 
the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and Toronto, it was 
regularly used by tens of thousands of immigrants en route to Upper Canada. 

The Trent canal, a partially completed route between Trenton, on lake Ontario, 
and Georgian bay, by way of Rice lake, the city.of Peterborough and town of Lindsay 
and lake Simcoe, is as yet of little importance as a traffic route. The abundant 
power available at many points is, however, of great value to the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. At Peterborough the canal is equipped with the 
largest lift-lock in the world. 

The St. Peter’s canal, constructed between the years 1912 and 1917, connects 
the Bras d’Or lakes with St. Peter’s bay on the southeast coast of Cape Breton 
island. It consists of a tidal lock 300 feet in length and 48 feet in breadth, and 
provides for a minimum depth of 18 feet of water on the lock sills. 


Projected Canals.—Of the proposed canal schemes, the Georgian Bay route 
and the deepening of the St. Lawrence waterways are the most prominent. The 
former, first travelled by Champlain in 1615, from Montreal along the Ottawa and 
French rivers to Georgian bay, has been strongly advocated on numerous occasions. 
Its great cost, however, and the loss of time in locking, present serious drawbacks 
to the undertaking. The construction of the proposed deep waterway along the 
St. Lawrence from lake Ontario to the sea, for purposes of navigation and power 
development, has been deferred for the present, after consideration by the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States. 


39.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1922. 


Locks. 
Neue Teocaron Devers Minimum dimensions. 
Miles Noe eee eee 
Length.| Width. | Depth. 
St. Lawrence and Great Ft. te | Ft. 
Lakes— 
ACHING. waster e Montrealitowlachines + sere er 8-50 5 270 45 14 
Soulanges. ceases ons Cascades Point to Coteau Landing...| 14-00 5 280 45 15 
Cornwall Paceiueeee Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....| 11-00 6 270 45 14 
Farran’s Point........ Arran) s)POiNt TAD se .)-tais ele este sieele 1-25 1 800 50 14 
Rapide Plat:........: Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3-67 2 270 45 14 
Galopsiectes ascent Iroquoigto @ardinalseems... oceans 7:33 3 270 45 14 
Murra yecesesc eee Bay of Quinte to lake Ontario....... 5-17 0 - - 12 
Welland) servers tente arise Port Dalhousie, lake Ontario to | 
Port Colborne, lake Erie.......... 26-75 26 270 44 | 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 


LARS ULULON hea aced es eee 1-41 a 900 | 60 19-5 
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39.— Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1922—concluded. 


| Locks. 


RNa ay i Mouton cone Minimum dimensions 
Miles. No 
Leneth.| Width. | Depth. 
Ottawa and Rideau Ft. Ft. Ft. 
rivers— 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
PIVETS Mee ee ee aa se erehtene bale ne 0-12 it 200 45 9 
Carillon...,...........|Carillon rapids, Ottawa river........ 0-75 2 200 45 | 9 
iGroenvalless. Ss ck Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river.... 5-75 5 200 _ 45 9 
TRANG FEE hy creer Ottawa toMGng ston seecscrs on oe ee 126-25 47 134 33) | 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch), 7-00 2 134 33 5 
Richelieu river— | 
SUSOUES OC mn ae sal Gy OURS UG -triem meant ayacie sie cae 0-12 1 200 45 7 
Chambly aancaceactecse |Chambly to St. Johns, Que.......... 12-00 9 118 22-5 7 
Miscellaneous— 
WEE Th is x co nnn Gna Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
IReterborouc hemere een ara ore 89-0 18 175 33 8-3 
Peterborough lock to head of lake 
Couchichingwe eee eee eee 114-6 23 134 33 6 
Sturgeon lake to Port Perry (Scugog 
branch) eat Where treme rete 30-0 1 142 33 6 
Sti, EGU Re co nec cases St. Peter’s bay to Bras d’Or lakes, | 
Cape Breton Nisha ee eae 0-49 1 300 48 18 
St. Andrew’s..........|Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg - 1 215 45 | 17 


Canal Traffic.—Tables 40 to 46 illustrate the nature of traffic passing through 
Canadian canals in 1922. It will be noticed that an increase of 619,034 is shown 
over the total tonnage carried in the season of 1921. Much of this is due to the 
heavy grain trade from ports on the Upper Lakes. Its influence is clearly shown 
by the marked excess of down traffic over that moving inland. The duration of 
the season of navigation and the comparative density of traffic during the months 
from May to October, together with the progressive yearly tendency for traffic 
to be heavier in the fall months than in the earlier summer months, is shown in Table 
41. The various classes of traffic and the exact articles comprising them are shown 
in Tables 42 and 43, for the years 1921 and 1922. The preponderance of farm and 
mine products is an obvious one, the volume of the latter, however, showing a de- 
crease when compared with that of 1921. The difference is due largely to the smaller 
guantity of American coal imported, a difference (hard and soft coal passing through 
the canals only) of 807,954 tons. Increases in volume of individual articles trans- 
ported over the canals are most marked in the case of rye, wheat, miscellaneous 
iron and steel products, sugar and sawed lumber. 

Table 44 giving traffic details of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie (long the most 
important canal in Canada) shows a continued decrease in numbers of vessels and 
freight carried. The principal reason for its comparative disuse is to be found 
in the recent improvements effected in the American Sault Canal, which, with the 
Canadian, is available for vessels of either country. In the following table, however, 
the increase over 1921 in the total traffic of all canals is indicated by nationality of 
vessels. The figures for 1922, nevertheless, show a total of but 19 p.c. of that of 
1913, the record year. A more detailed analysis by individual canals is given 
in Table 46. 

62373—42} 
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40.—Canal Traffic during the Navigation Seasons of 1921 and 1922, by direction and 


origin. 
From CANADIAN TO From Unirep From Unirap 
F Can Recetas te UNITED States Stares TO UNITED States TO CANA- 
: Ports. States Ports. DIAN Ports. 
Canals. 
Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
' Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1921. 
Sault Ste. Marie...} 208,104 |1,187,064 2,241 87,161 56,150 | 354,023 83,029 19,820 
Welland ssa siren 198,064 |1,626,441 61,297 - 12,592 7,128 4,224 |°1,166,681 
St. Lawrencel......} 398,440 |1,758,958 | 217,446 15,349 750 = 3,759 | 1,339,363 
Chamblyssven.cn « 4,008 °7, 248 70,335 830 - - 97,859 
St. Peter’sis. uc. 13, 283 42,840 - - - - - - 
Murray .ocest cesses 44,960 320 - - - - - - 
Ottawa... ncn eee: 14,593 | 140,501 - 13, 184 - - 3,491 - 
ideation 64,050 28, 593 3 - - - - 2,366 
AUTOMG! oes fe ceca 14,442 29,805 - - - - - - 
St. Andrew’s...... 5,892 339 - - - - - - 
Total......| 965,836 |4,822,109 | 351,322 | 116,524 69,492 | 361,146 94,503 | 2,626,089 
1922. 
Sault Ste. Marie...| 258,974 | 925,865 5,558 86,735 45,473 | 306,492 57,510 22,453 
Wellandicn0).n 96: 252,328 |1,955, 760 62,993 - 12,947 33,779 1,000 | 1,072,612 
St. Lawrence!.....| 747,757 |2,082,814 | 287,008 39,157 3,600 - 4,294 | 1,205,289 
Chamblysseeae ne 3,103 6,281 | 134,829 - - - - 38,830 
St. Peter’sincinc sw. 12,551 40,186 - - - - - - 
METS Vice ecratareniie 1,330 - 513 - - - - - 
Otia wars vasncctacs 26,592 | 143,764 - 38,584 - - 4,287 - 
Rideau tneent tena. 64,662 21,455 - 265 - - - - 
AL TOTES: Ae ye antes 18,033 25,005 - - - - - - 
St. Andrew’s...... 25,104 283 - = - - - - 


Yotal......|1,410,434 |5,201,413 | 449,901 | 164,741 62,020 | 340,271 67,091 | 2,839, 184 


ToraL TRAFFIC nerease 
BY DIRECTION. ORIGIN or CaRGo. : dar 
Canals. Nis crease (—) 

; United aTgZ0- “lon previous 

Up. Down. Canadian. States: year. 

ion Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 349,524 1, 648, 068 1,483,444 514,148 1,997,592 | — ~480,226 
Weellaiwal atone an a ospnee 276,177 2,800,245 1,036,410 | 2,040,012 3,076,422 | + 800,350 
St. uawrencel.. c.casseneees 620,395 8, 113,670 1,547,743 2,186,322 3,734,065 | + 666,103 
Cham blysinie eee eee 74,343 105,937 82,421 97,859 180,280 | — 145,042 
Sty Peter sass h aetavenie ackeets 13, 283 42,840 | 56,123 - 56,123 | — 5,250. 
IMUrrayots picks neatit aroen ee 44,960 320 45,280 ~ 45,280 | — 90,955 
Ottawa ainletalare cid apa ave sieiateorart 18,084 153, 685 168,278 3,491 171,769 | — 61,560 
RRAGGAU Team ace ceticn este 64,053 30,959 92,015 2,997 95,012 | — 2,825 
PEON tA 5. Monch teins erase 14,442 29,805 44,083 164 44,247 | — 9,413 
St Andrews Siscus cetera 5,892 339 6,231 - 6,231 | + 456 
Totalesccstncnsels oe ces 1,481,153 | 7,925,868 | 4,562,028 | 4,844,993 | 9,407,021 | + 671,638 

1922. 

Sault Ste. Marie. ..........< 367,515 1,341, 545 1,258,860 450, 200 1,709,060 | — 288,532 
Welland sacccre ono decetn 329, 268 3,062,151 1,802,605 1,588,814 | 3,391,419 | + 314,997 
Sta lawrencels. s.cacnes cee 992,659 3,327,260 2,649, 585 1,670,334 4,319,919 | + 585,854 
ham oly. posann cee 137,932 45,111 143,943 39,100 183,043 | + 2,763 
12,551 40,186 52,737 - 52,737 | — 3,386 
1,843 - 1,843 - 1,843 | — 43,437 
30,879 182,348 208,940 4,287 213,227} + 41,458 
64,662 21,720 86,369 13 86,382 | — 8,630 
18,033 25,005 42,958 80 43,038 | — 1, 209 
25, 104 283 25,387 p - 25,387 | + 19,156 


1,980,446 | 8,045,609 | 6,273,227 | 3,762,828 | 10,026,055 


+ 


619, 034 


1Includes only the canals on the St. Lawrence river between Lachine and lake Ontario. 
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41.— Distribution of Total Canal Traffic, by months, 1917-1922. 


Months. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
Tons, Tons Tons Tons Tons. Tons. 
PANUALY hieiwcietes vais dass aeses 533 - 759 60 429 8 

NG crare cioteis ai eslee sine e dicot 63,651 88,446 404,928 63,834 248,026 236, 246 
Mia We Fo iie cle hers cine sieisissieees 3,026,990 | 3,351,440 2,278,145 1, 263, 740 1, 233,905 1,224,196 
DUNG. Cains wenrenee este ot eae 3,575, 885 2,749,323 1,530,317 1, 234,352 1,376,156 1, 252, 478 
a Vreriicetce soe cea care mere 4,013,982 2,580,177 1,483,124 1,272,797 1,456, 306 1, 517,609 
PAN PUSIs ce «econ nfs cits. e) Sere 3,520, 647 2,332,796 1,224,110 1,458 , 549 1,331,327 1,427,189 
Hepteniberivaseceesscaccegee 2,708, 184 2,687,581 1, 162,970 1,258,744 1, 293, 724 1,507,219 
Mctoheriec nee c cose esses 2,544,732 2,940,663 1,100, 455 1,217,795 1,425, 691 1,464, 493 
Novembersioas vs tce.s see see 2,500,096 1,933,627 702,457 856,417 910,420 |} 1,207,161 
DISCEMDET HS. veicce eis visas ele 284, 235 219,566 108,001 119,095 131,044 189, 384 
Motalit.cecccsceses 22,238,935 | 18,883,619 | 9,995,266 | 8,735,383 | 9,407,021 | 10,026,055 


42.—Tonnage of Traffic by Canals and Classes of Products, 1921-1922. 


Farm Manu- Forest Mine 
Canals. Products. | factures. | Products. | Products. Total. 
que Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Sault ptereMarie: .o.cesacuses ities eseeses 1,488, 140 258, 527 45,880 255,045 1,997,592 
Welland trctaccs cewesvcicloeeeisclsase -|. 1,873,943 204, 689 155,081 842.709 3,076, 422 
St. Lawrence. .| 1,902,024 295, 644 363, 412 1,172,985 3, 734,065 
@hamblyaieoeaus castacesans 6 6,365 9,516 71, 586 92.813 180, 280 
SEP eterisssce tes es «ecccoeuletsressise aie : 12,519 6,867 491 36, 246 56,123 
AVLTITatssd Vin ches hare fol ove aioe: oh wloleiahere erosetaiaeereverels ote - 780 75 44,425 45, 280: 
OETA WE vente oie ernleley dietine © ere ereere Saltioeite alee 5,386 19, 767 50,689 95 927 171,769 
IRI Gate ecy. tecain eo area civeincaeleamalten 2,455 14,197 4,613 73, 747 95, 012 
FUTOU Doce trtee coins re reise orioeie eels eee ye 1,629 2,197 39,855 566 44,247 
PtrANArew Stee jeune vance osu 3 455 5, 730 43 6, 231, 

BOCAS. vassals «fe erapsecctarevetar soaecat 6 5,242,464 812,639 737, 412 2,614,506 9, 407, O21 

1922. 

SaultiSte; Maries. ae. sc toccwonescaeeeas 1,178,580 316, 697 7,352 209,481 1, 709.060) 
Wellandi.5.2 isin BOOS OT Or DOC ORO aes 2,572,094 280,476 156, 663 382, 186 3,391, 419) 
SGT AWenCOl a aase ces che sides idalintns saieee 2,579,881 373, 193 432,394 934,451 4,319.919 
@hamibliye. dees eon eon cae toe v eee eeee ees 5,799 23, 184 129,775 24,285 183,043. 
SR Peler Bisse aces clos chic btealswioatues one mers 9,499 6, 260 732 36, 246 62,737 
IMU TPE Sas chetsiciacs cle rtastel ale’ o's’ elorsershaela/tiere eels 60 513 - 1,270 1, 843 
OREAWA TS esles wcecicisjeosts setae tetieere haan 5,498 29,599 88,871 89, 259 218, 227 
WRideatiecseehion cas witece ee sie Macenseerete ear 2,532 19,399 6, 225 58, 226 86,382 
MERON tons clolaereie te iveterel oie] ates vise ielaks ea icto aes 1,302 Pel 35,580 3,929 43,038 
ML CATOLGW Ricca sebuit crouse cree enes oy aeletan 45 201 4,621 20,520 25,387 

MM OCR ST Socrxtie c circheitaens se neare 6,350,240 | 1,051,749 864, 213 1,759,853 | 10,026,055 


43.—Principal Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation 
Seasons of 1921 and 1922. 


Articles. 1921. 1922. Increase. | Decrease. 
Tons Tons. Tons Tons 

aS sire] Oreste roles ainsi eo eraete tat sion oe eeniew nest tew toe 224,315 262,024 37, 709 - 
BUCK WHEAts enacts ones tense ceceocsee cat ae 1,729 42 - 1, 687 
ME OTe sche ccciarces aie lonite bteere tenn aie nerd -| 1,551,947 860,604 - 691,343 
Oats.. 3 599, 066 415,823 - | 183, 243 

Rye... 118, 388 301, 262 182,874 - 

Flaxseed.. aa 40,688 52,394 11,706 - 
IPOARt peers cess Aa at NS ae ate ate Gas 128 55 - 73 

WCSt soc crecs cee dowsts A ohecoieierersVelove cls /eisislacchererovert siviecere Motedois 2,172,442 3,891,381 1,718,939 - 

F your Deatersreleielciotateistevereis ais eveieisielscoisi cistess, sieve ¥iersjeta, eres @ atereiers 456, 093 506,032 49, 939 - 
eateale tate iniatotelalduetorsisie oti onal ciaiornleioeis: tye raiecorehei scorn leer t1er 10,288 8,702 - 1,586 
oe mols productss. te cocere tac lence ened colestas 44,123 31,681 - 12,442 
POLE AUG VELLA DIOS one acres w0cccisiers odelvieceailsalewite 3,549 3,013 - 536 
POLALOOS 2 avicts alacse siete cite sie ois s Dern eles suia’s Peiste.e'e a swindle 6,012 5,010 - 1,002 
MP AVOStOCK i cs.s <sicsvie es sa a aieereiaa gatsiet s.tidecchets ewes telat styss 992 964 - 28 
POWLtrY, LAME GNA SNe so codsineieacis  oulbe o vreei eee cleo 2,984 2,541 - 443 

LOSE eed tomas Goce oncicton cada aoucboc Coadonagnace 30 34 4 - 
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43. Met ag Articles carried through Canadian Canals during the Navigation 
Seasons of 1921 and 1922—concluded. 


Articles. 


FAll Otheranimal prod Uctss me ceaccie: ed cies tieldeise an ae 
Aoricultural implements. peer ciere se aiisatetel scien oe 
Cement, brickkslondilimetwe sae emetic te oe 
Household goods and furniture.......... raster ules ne 
Tron? ipizand: blooms ys ae Ghia ele cle ne netete aio gare 
‘lroniand ‘steelealliouherse. cease niet eaters 
Petroleumvandiother Oilse. sec. gee «jeree neo hectare 


Wines liquors: and! beer... rca stele nesentors ciuerrtere tie 
Merchandise not enumerated.............. 0c cece ena 
fC NEN KODE Ammer niS nOKe HAPOEL ORO GOOD aOe ror ot Aca 
Saw eqilumiber: 5 ciiasiecter tiene < aaa een rtera ae bras erreeers 
Squared timber 
Shinglosss..cc-en eka sellers 
Other wOOGE- sere eee 

Hard coal, jii:.s series sas stele 


TOM OL ove Nets ee Week Saielos eo Mlote. shang hivzaceotererstalcrovnor eee ae 
(OyHoterarcid er een Ae Ree NAS OIA march sme taa cient te tnt 
Sarid, etciiin. vate cetesem moter rae ae cya wotercte ty sun oeecseste rete ee 


1921. 1922 Increase. | Decrease. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
18 42 24 = 
17, 599 582 - 
6,889 6,541 - 348 
19, 757 9,726 - 10,031 
18,300 27,291 8,991 - 
3,417 3, 388 ~ 28 
7,806 22,114 14,308 - 
69,807 165,365 95, 558 = 
238,993 166,177 - 72,816 
58,681 122,119 63,438 - 
10,911 13, 198 2,287 - 
iby 5,741 609 - 
379,835 516, 630 136, 795 - 
491,041 511,549 20,508 = 
193,230 317,335 124,105 - 
11,465 3,360 - 8,105 
3,214 821 - 2,393 
38,462 31,148 - 7,314 
341,522 199,010 - 142,512 
1,651,740 986, 298 - 665, 442 
10, 202 2,132 = 8,070 
“ 140 34, 233 25,093 = 
127,615 91,245 - 36,370 
9,547 808 - 8, 739 
464,740 446,127 - 18, 613 
9,407,021 | 10,026,055 619, 034 = 


44.—Traffic through the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie Canal during the Navigation 
Seasons, 1990-22, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Canadian. United States. Tonnage of Freight. 
Total Total 
Years. | __ x ahhis 
Vessel Vessel oO: ree : United 
No. iN Seee No. Tonnage. Canadian. States: Total. 

1900....} 1,790 577,310] 1,291 1,617,488] 3,081} 2,194,748 255,2€4| 1,780,413] 2,035,677 
1901....| 2,796 775,151| 1,408} 1,674,597] 4,204) 2,449,748 494,613] 2,325,781) 2,820,394 
1902....} 3,080 1,366,930] 1,964 3,237,372] 5,044 4,604,302 1,140, 623 3,588, 645 4,729,268 
19032..2),2; 711 1,615,939} 1,640 3,146,807) 4,351 4,762,746 1,362,820 4,149,048 5,511, 868 
1904....| 2,637} 1,555,042] 1,325] 2,675,663] 3,962) 4,230,705} 1,212,145) 3,818,560] 5,030,705 
1905....| 3,970} 1,803,288) 1,692] 3,734,349) 5,662} 5,537,637] 1,304,355} 4,169,051) 5,473,406 
1906....| 3,922 1,959,252) 1,758 4,399,872] 5,680 6,359, 124 1, 632, 683 4,941,363 6,574, 046 
1907....| 3,217] 2,154,688] 3,132} 9,961,281] 6,349) 12,115,969 1,957,334} 13,630,831] 15,588,165 
1908....| 3,289] 2,603,282] 2,004) 7,035,655) 5,293] 9,638,887) 2,092,231] 10,666,985] 12,759,216 
1909....} 2,597) 2,988,986] 3,734) 14, 850, 738| 6,831] 17,839,674} 38,366,495) 24,494,750 27,861,245) 
1910....} 2,744) 3,173,494) 5,228) 20,187,704) 7,972] 28,361,198) 3,378,268) 33,107,419] 36,395,687 
1911....} 2,713] 3,108,880] 4,068) 16,252,340] 6,781] 19,361,220] 3,177,581] 27,774,128] 30,951,709 
1912....| 2,648} 38,296,229] 5,213] 22,536,015] 7,856] 25,832,244) 4,090,362] 35,579,293] 39,669,655 
TOUS- ce a 279] 3,793,434] 5,006} 22,181,007) 8,285] 25,974,441) 4,954,734! 37,744,590] 42,699,324 
1014. 2%, 3,011 8,473,292) 2,966] 13,827,870} 5,977) 17,301,162} 3,609,747) 23,989,437} 27,599,184 
1915....| 3,000} 8,041,003) 1,831) 5,448,812) 4,331) 8,484,815} 2,561,734) 5,189,223) 7,750,957 
1916....| 4,595} 4,089,937) 2,094; 8,703,187} 6,689} 12,793,124) 4,155,911] 12,657,738] 16,813,649 
1917....| 3,199 3,182,960} 2,138 8,712,604] 5,337] 11,895,564 2,875,590} 12,571,502) 15,447,092 
1918....] 3,067) 2,486,500] 1,992} 7,594,042) 5,059] . 10,030,542 1,336,861} 11,576,850) 12,915,711 
1919....| 38,140} 2,817,096] 929] 38,671,634] 4,069} 6,488,730) 1,606,311} 2,531,774) 4,138,085 
1920....] 3,239] 2,415,775) 771) 2,725,431) 4,010) 5,141,206) 1,286,251 1,191,567 2,477,818 
1921....| 3,464] 2,676,320} 399) 1,115,072) 3,863) 3,791,392} 1,483,444 514,148] 1,997,592 
1922....| 8,021] 8,010,713} 481] 1,733,761) 3,502} 4,474,474) 1,258,860 450,200} 1,709,060 
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45.—Traffic through all Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 1900-1922, 
by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of Freight. 


Canadian Vessels. 


United States 


Freight Carried. 


a Vessels. Originating in Originating in 
oa Canada. United States. OOo 
7 3 
Registered Registered P Per cent Per cent 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tons. of Total Tons. of Total Tons. 
1900. 21,755} 4,129,250) 5,502) 2,408,985 - - - - 5,013,693 
1901..} 20,860 3,980, 264 5,634 2,482, 274 = - - - 5,665, 259 
1902..; 22,198 4,485,695 6, 433 4,086,438 - = - - 7,513,197 
1903..} 23,767 5, 212,832 6, 695 4, 236,475 = - - - 9,203,817 
1904..| 21,851} 4,772,100} 6,253) 3,655,905 - - - - 8, 256, 236 
1905..| 23,726] 5,191,191) 7,085) 5,096,241 - - - - 9,371, 744 
1906..| 25,498 5,526,321 7,319 5,685,315 - - - - 10,523, 185 
1907..} 28,833 6,328,911 9,328) 11,604,834 = - - - 20,548,639 
1908..} 29,040 6, 780, 789 7,489 8,521, 139 5,012,147 28-6) 12,490,673 71-3) 17,502,820 
1909. 22,507 7,811,578 9,996) 16,459,322 7,378, 057 21-8] 26,342,691 78-2) 338,720,748 
1910...) 25,337 8,931,790] 11,462) 21,777,297 7,883,614 18-3) 35,106,994 81-7} 42,990,608 
1911..} 25,585 9,172,192) 10,370} 18,231,622 7,792,907 20-5) 30,237,446 79-5) 38,030,353 
1912..|} 27,371) 10,237,335} 11,785) 24,636,160) 9,376,529 19-7| 38,210,716 80-3] 47,587,245 
1913. 28,654} 12,078,041) 10,739) 24,238,788] 11,130,875 21-3) 40,923,038 78-7| 52,053,913 
1914. 26,125} 12,050,856 7,742) 15,636,414 9,382,206 25-3| 27,641,031 74-7| 37,028,237 
1915:.| 21,575} 9,398,207} 6,415} 7,385,101] 6,789,423 44-7| 8,409,380 55-3] 15,198,803 
1916..}; 23,002} 9,889,029} 6,800] 10,660,839} 7,486,962 31-7| 16,096,529 68-3] 23,583,491 
1917..) 21,588 9,831, 694 6,594) 10,259,772 5,964,369 26-8) 16,274,566 73°2| 22,238,935 
1918. 18,909 7,800,972 6,791 9,616, 200 3,369,477 17-8} 15,514,142 82-2] 18,883,619 
1919..} 20,682} 8,735,973} 4,092) 5,259,173) 4,865,831 48-7| 5,129,485 51-3] 9,995,266 
1920..} 23,038 8,521, 643 3,826 3,838,890 4,094,044 46-9 4,641,339 53-1 8,735,383 
1921..} 25,720) 10,079,388 2,969 2,330, 178 4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51-5 9,407,021 
1922..! 26,2171 11,059,261 8,730 3,165,054 6,273, 227 62-1 3, 752,828 37-91 10,026,055 
Nore.—For Canadian Canal Traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book,p. 398. 
46.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 
1918-1922. 
SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL. 

2 Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. 

g 5 yr ; rs = Pasgsen- Breight 

' team- 408 esse team- 40% esse. gers. carried. 

rs ara Sail. | Total. Tonnage. Ae Sail. Total. ‘Tonnage. 

No. No. No. Tons. No. No. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1918 2,786 281 | 3,067 | 2,486,500 | 1,976 16} 1,992 | 7,594,042 | 26,986 | 12,918,711 
1919 2,807 333 | 3,140 | 2,817,096 890 39 929 | 3,671,634 | 41,099 4,138,085 
1920 2,882 357 3, 239 2,415,775 666 105 Tf 2,725,431 | 438,455 2,477,818 
1921 3,234 230 3,464 2,676,320 319 80 399 1,115,072 | 42,767 1,997, 592 
1922 2,876 145 3,021 3,010,713 462 19 481 1,733,761 | 35,696 1,709,060 
WELLAND CANAL. 
1918 1,726 362 | 2,088 | 1,760,301 970 134 | 1,104 835, 088 - 2,174, 298 
1919 2,038 806 2,344 1,924,419 853 16 869 691,595 - 2,170,779 
1920 | 2,009 421 | 2,480] 2,018,817 610 84 694 514, 439 - 2,276,072 
1921 2,673 365 3,038 2,761, 228 714 18 732 568,143 - 3,076, 422 
1922 2,677 411 3,088 2,867, 768 735 78 813 677,967 408 3,391,419 
ST. LAWRENCE CANALS. 
1918 3,430 2,257 5,687 2,839,918 1,122 488 1,610 970,107 | 45,943 3,031, 134 
1919 3,910 | 1,972 | 5,882] 3,107,778 878 188 1,066 769,172 | 72,006 2,891,619 
1920 3,774 2,341 6,145 3, 233,029 545 268 813 442,250 | 62,397 3,067,962 
1921 6,241 | 2,165 | 8,406 | 3,939,233 674 130 804 545,610 | 56,905 | 3,734,065 
1922 7,836 2,648 | 10,484 4,453,716 634 294 928 614,232 | 72,433 4,319,919 
CHAMBLY CANAL. 

1918 | 146 425 571 86,402 -| 1,726) 1,726 177,320 | 1,783 369, 186 
1919 138 245 383 65,604 1 1,039 1,040 107,605 1,403 242,961 
1920 135 365 500 77, 666 2] 1,293 | 1,295 134,978 | 1,206 325, 322 
1921 260 134 394 58, 869 2 842 844 87,931 1,149 180, 280 
1922 270 136 406 57,218 18 994 | 1,012 107, 290 786 183,043 
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46.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals during the Navigation Seasons, 
1918-1922—concluded. 


ST. PETER’S CANAL. 


os Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. 
Year. tearaly Wak tail ok ber Lieanicacel ae VOR De ane eT RE e Possen- pee a 
team- . esse! team- : ’esse. gers. carried. 
-- @FS. Sail. | Total. Tonnage. ers. Sail. | Total. Tonnage. 
No No. No. Tons No No. No Tons No Tons. 
1918 232 835 | 1,067 68, 741 - 4 4 6 479 59,716 
1919 291 864 | 1,155 78,412 16 1 17 1,522 322 64,879 
1920 806 888 | 1,194 82,908 8 - 8 524 | 1,881 61,373 
1921 340 769 | 1,109 76,327 4 4 8 698 757 56, 123 
1922 347 720 | 1,067 74,702 1 6 Uf 393 740 52,737 
MURRAY CANAL. 
1918 342 96 438 114,573 | 15 - 15 1,146 4 44,735 
1919 | - 486 150 586 152,616 16 5 21 2,434 | 1,099 108, 250 
1920 504 247 751 142,812 22 11 33 812 | 3,414 186, 235 
1921 293 139 432 57, 726 41 12 53 1,145°| 7,104 45,280 
1922 366 36 402 15,254 199 - 199 2,306 465 1,843 
OTTAWA CANAL, 
1918 572 593; 1,165 218,992 - 323 323 34,498 | 14,939 167,170 
1919 510}. 1,132 | 1,642 286, 089 1 147 148 15,019 | 21,380 218,438 
1920 360 |. 1,013 | 1,373 249,934 - 178 178 19, 195 550 233,329 
1921 832 874 | 1,706 229,469 - 101 101 11,130 | 2,712 171, 769 
1922 1,097 833 | 1,930 282,104 2 265 267 28,650 | 19,968 213, 227 


1918 | 1,031 125 | 1,156 75, 487 = 8 8 3,316 | 16,926 54,136 
1919. |1,502 331 | 1,833 122/576 = 2 2 192 | 17,026 103,539 
1920 | 1,271 438 | 1,709 118,751 H 2 9 1,124 | 14,785 97, 837 
1921 | 1,297 214} 1,441 99, 832 = ) 3 204 | 11,484 95,012 
1922 | 1,421 472 | 1,893 105,840 a 2 5 242 | 6,319 86, 382 
TRENT CANAL. 
1918} 2,711 829 | 3,540 171,996 9 = 9 137 | 98,437 64,893 
1919 | 3,011 583 | 3,594 155,895 |: - & = - {101,561 52,953 
1920 | 4,871 672 | 5.543 160,584 25 a 25 137 | 97,849 53, 660 
1921 | 4,589 607 | 5,196 152,870 26 s 26 245 |100,049 44,247 
1922 | 2,985 | 679] 3,664 145, 422 23 g 23 213 | 80,574 43,038 
8T. ANDREW’S CANAL. 
1918 99 31 130 28,062 = = = -| 6,654 4,640 
1919 92 31 123 25, 499 = = = -| 6,160 3,763 
1920 93 61 154 26, 367 = : : -| 4,931 5,775 
1921 76 458 534 97.514 = = a -~| 7,202 6,231 
1922 149 113 262 46, 524 = = 8 -| 23130 25,387 
STUMMARY. 


1918 | 13,075 | 5,834 | 18,909 | 7,800,972 | 4,092) 2,699 | 6,791 | 9,616,200 |212,151 | 18,883,619 
1919 | 14,735 | 5,947 | 20,682 | 8,735,973 | 2,655 | 1,487 | 4,092 | 5,259,173 |262,056 9,995, 266 
1920] 16,205 | 6,833 | 23,088 | 8,521,643 | 1,885 | 1,941 | 3,826 | 3,838,890 |230, 468 8, 735, 383 
1921} 19,765 | 5,955 | 25,720 | 10,079,388 | 1,780} 1,189 | 2,969 | 2,330,178 |230,129 9,407,021 
1922} 20,024 | 6,193 | 26,217 | 11,059,261 | 2,077 | 1,658 | 3,785 | 3,165,054 |219,519 | 10,026,055 


Government Expenditure on Canals.—Tables 47 and 48 desl with the 
expenditure by the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance of 
canals. The items of revenue and expenditure, while showing a smaller total outlay 
resulting from a decreased expenditure combined with an augmented revenue, 
indicate the net outlay entailed in the maintenance of these water routes. All 
canals, it may be added, have since 1904 been free of toll to vessels applying for the 
privilege of locking facilities. The largest single revenue items are those of $294,559 
dues from the government elevator on the Welland canal, $171,575 rents from 
Lachine canal property, and $187,819 rents from Trent canal power facilities. The 
total cost of Canadian canals since their construction was begun is set at $141,425,373. 
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47.—Total Expenditure and Revenue of Canals, 1868-1922, and before Confederation. 


: Expenditure Chargeable— Total Revcnia 
Fiscal Years. To To To For For Expendi- of 
Capital. Income. | Revenue.! Staff. Repairs. ture. Canals. 
Before Confed- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eration... 20,593,866 98 ,378 - - - | 20,692,244) . - 
1868-1900....... 58,449,977 2,857,040 820,973 7,618,245 5,915,591] 75,661,826) 12,401,918 
1901... 2,360,570 147, 768 61.639 314,095 262,276 3, 147, 248 315, 426 
1902. 2,114,690 216, 708 65,771 317, 839 263, 768 2,978,771 300, 414 
TOO Ss tase telo ss 1,823,274 277,596 63,175 390, 282 294,114 2,848,441 230,213 
EGOS aaieaoaves)s 1,880, 787 302,409 66, 067 381,017 350,279 2,980,559 79,537 
OOS taec anton. 2,071,594 354,353 64,515 431,500 401, 743 8,323,705 78,009 
BO0Gi sve. coins 1,552,121 319,877 62,172 447,963 375,889 2,758,022 108,068 
887,839 264,111 66, 251 329,630 287,231 1,835, 062 105, 003 
1,723,156 508,010 105,519 473,639 411,661 3,221,985 144,882 
1,873,869 728,125 106,066 475,515 433 , 958 3,617, 533 199,501 
1,650,707 489,256 111, 756 515,585 491,793 3,259,097 193, 384 
2,349,474 440,270 103 ,398 511,306 471,530 3,875,978 221,188 
2,560,939 442,012 110,049 585,900 555,710 4,254,610 264,114 
2,259,257 331,987 121,371 605, 248 535, 136 3,852. 9¢9 307,568 
2,829,661 389, 285 147,729 642,845 574, 039 4,583 ,559 380, 188 
LOR ey aie aee 5,490,796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 562,599 7,314, 132 427,763 
FONG: Pesets sate sase pe 6, 142, 149 397,665 139, 952 697, 532 529,565 7,906,863 446,722 
1917. ‘ 4,304,589 399,414 137; 907 700,022 486, 168 6,028, 100 461,423 
LOIS se ieie ccs 1,781. 957 111, 553 149,859 743,857 540,331 3,327,507 414,868 
TOTO S earns ere 2,211,935 164,046 156,558 733.091 6$8, 878 3,964,508 387. 655 
1920. 4,579,565 798,113 158, 153 745,986 713,335 6,995, 152 442,193 
4004 Sea ewes 5,449, 962 1,193,148 192,944 815.979 920,993 8,573,021 366,011 
19220 56 4,482, 639 836,810 209,201 983,042 1,105,054 7,616,746 804,519 
Totals..... 141,425,373] 12,512,654] 3,361,562] 20,135,890| 17,182,241 


194,617,720) 19,080,517 


1 Expenditure for Staff and Repairs, Canals in general. 
Nore.—For the years 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, page 462. 


48.—Capital Expenditure for Construction and Enlargement of Canals for the 
fiscal years 1868-1922, and b fore Confederation. 


Expenditure, : 
Canals. Previous Exped, Total Cost. 
Years. : 
Beauharnois.......0..5.. 1,636, 690.| $ -|$ 1,636,690 
Carillon and Grenville!... 4,191,756 - 4,191,756 
G@HATADLY AGG, Sasha cieiecls' Movolatshove Movsieraly bats ie sls oete ae tures ious 780,996 - 780, 996 
COrmnwall ewe redone Latsre ciate aware arate sien waved earoe si taeate aaa 7,246,304 - 7,246,304 
Culbute Lock and Dam 382,391 - 382,391 
IRC ING Anse ereatde aieias vd srovote ooiacis sia orels dtetere enlist el vacrniie any elete 14, 132, 685 - 14,132,685 
BIKO Ole MLANCIB sss cw creeks se as las cteiachereinaie ea acae sical’, sere 75,907 - 75,907 
MEDION ie LIOULR she.s'e shoicte cise e nieeie tare seeieve stenme's niere isiehate"cis tarele starts 298,176 - 298, 176 
IVEIERD Vc aetin ne eastas lecate isc tiei NN ci eteis state: aero ceialessisrestersesl ee 8 1,248, 947 - 1,248,947 
TEL OCAU Te a rlercle s eleimaseltaera ane Cis eee aera cntale Garbian civerg ace 4,210,274 = 4,210,274 
Malis tes NATION. «.cloere sictticicinettorele eis oeretlats cies sei disis eoleveiaeias 4,935,809 - 4,935,809 
POWIAMOEA se ce sae oe co ere iie/s Sie icv aibinrsie Saal ede e eersIRCows eloere ste-ac’ 7,904,045 - 7,904,045 
SE. Anne sooomand Canallyar a smenioavins decree sine ot ise ete 1,170, 216 - 1,170,216 
St. Lawrence River and Canals— : 
NOrtl @handelic eases ccaet cco heatee steiee eisists leis tieiieles 1,995, 148 = 1,995, 143 
RIV OTORRCACD OB: caiaraeie ots cteceoletalo (acs ws ote7s ulate slate Deron siatere ee 483,830 - 483,830 
Galops Channel esa secc cate sacigs ace cienide sreeateminaa ceases ac 1,039,896 ~ 1,039,896 
StOura Looka Fiy oo vten cient cues sews Glek wee seu clelewion eee 127,229 - 127,229 
STP EGUOR: Senter a cee cia ete oie elated sniaiaie os aistera ta tere eae onereta cae 648, 547 - 648, 547 
DYN Bo ac GOO. TIDIDOCOUICC OCOD ENO DO DEADO CAO COHG IOOnae Cree 489,599 - 489, 599 
SGT Ge oidiats Steere) oats) xs nlaetera's nie: tgteL orale wie ici siaidie ate TRS LST ORD oie nl vial 18, 654, 196 195, 823 18,850,019 
DWV dein Le iar cts iacateie ein asahovare widter sie aie: ots one alereia Site: nro hier abe sie aa. als 29,399, 406 7,000 29,406,406 
Welland\ShipiCanale.i je. cccaecceecs ness sele Ravlatenietineteitiete save 25,340, 733 4,279, 816 29,620, 549 
Harrapeil Oinbscees wears cnr ete t urn cls 877,091 - 877.091 
Williamsburg Galopars 2 iteno ssa: seele te cesares suse Se eicie 6, 143, 468 - 6, 143,468 
2 Rapide Plat. 3. cnenes coaacewsttch tase essai? 2,159,881 = 2,159,881 
WilliAINGDUTE: falecietese'e so &o/oalviere, eto bisis sr ererainns 1,334, 552 - 1,334,552 
ANAIS AN RONOTAL saan (os.c'se se wiser nies Siem c ereeeencue sees: 34,967 - 34,967 
MOURNE easter aais ioe tatewiwelte sual’ se Geceisisiee sete sce 136, 942,734 4,482,639 141, 425,373 


1The records relating to cost of construction by Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 1852, 


and the statistics are not included in this table. 
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The Panama Canal.—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on August 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest 
importance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and 
while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but with the decline in ocean freight rates an increase in traffic between 
our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring. While no Canadian vessels passed 
through the canal in 1922, a tonnage of 25,174 originating from our eastern coast 
and a total of 148,305 tons destined for ports on our western coast were carried 
through in British and foreign bottoms. The greater importance of the route as one 
from Pacific ports to the European continent is shown by the total of 180,981 tons 
from western Canadian ports locked through on the voyage eastward. ‘Tables 49 
and 50 give the more important figures of nationalities of vessels using the canal 
facilities, together with the volume of traffic since 1915. 


49.—Trafiic through the Panama Canal by Nationality of Vessels, years ended June 
30, 1919-1922.1 


1919, 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Nationality. 
Atlantic | Pacific | Atlantic | Pacific | Atlantic | Pacific | Atlantic | Pacific 
to to to to to to to to 
Pacific. | Atlantic. | Pacific. | Atlantic.| Pacific. | Atlantic. | Pacific. | Atlantic. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Argentinian........ - - - - = = - - 
Belgianiesyaecnecoe - 1 - 1 1 1 - = 
Brazilian snecn ade ~ - 2 1 1 - - = 
Britishy-pn aces 306 299 393 360 502 470 533 402 
Canadian........4. 2 - - - - - - - 
@hileanswas.eeeeie 48 45 38 41 40 Us 27 26 
Chinese........... 2 2 2 - 2 2 - = 
Colombian........ 1 - - 1 = = - - 
Costa Rican....... 6 6 - 1 8 8 1 = 
Cuban. - - - - - 1 - - 
Danilebasnnscede ce 37 42 4 5 28 32 25 28 
Mt Chee ce eee cs 6 13 17 12 26 24 34 32 
Eccuadorian........ - 1 - - - = - - 
Finnish..... Bree rie - - - - - 2 - = 
Mrenchyy: coe eters 29 75 9 51 26 18 28 23 
(Germania seven ier ~ - 5 12 3 16 20 ta 
Greokatioacmnapeer 1 2 - = = - 3 2 
Walian et won - - 13 13 13 12 11 9 
Japanese..........- 47 40 84 34 86 50 122 67 
Mexicanirey sete - 1 - - 4 - 6 - 
Norwegian........ 56 72 46 60 76 64 68 45 
Ranamany vedas. - 3 1 5 3 3 5 
Reruvianee reer 383 OL Sy 38 32 28 30 30 
Portuguese........ - - 1 1 - - - ~ 
(RUSSIAN een pees 3 - 2, - 1 3 - - 
Hpanisiere nee. sects 2 3 20 21 22 22 4 5 
SWeEIShy hve eee 10 17 10 9 15 10 21 14 
United Stetes..... 267 517 493 636 579 631 573 522 
Uruguayan........ 1 - 1 - = - = - 
Jugoslavian........ - - - - 1 1 - - 
Total...... 857 1,167 1,180 1,298 1,471 1,421 1,509 1,227 


1From Annual Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 1922. 
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. 56.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 30, 


1915-1922.1 
Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Years. 
Cargo uf Cargo 4 Cargo 
Vessels. Tonnage: Vessels. Boanseal Vessels. Tonnage! 
Gam res ttle eda aie laste Sa ae 522 2,070,993 553 2,817,461 1,075 4,888, 454 
NOR e ei ewtccs:s ick vccaninee 396 1,369,019 362 1,725,095 ~ 7158 3,094,114 
OLAS Merce ere dot Glee. 874 2,929, 260 929 4,129, 30. 1,803 7,058, 563 
AOE eerrebte stsecls ealeiseusrs. soe $15 2,639,300 1,154 4,892,731 2,069 7,532,031 
BO ie ctr ake: atarafaker oxo eVarevais)st ayers 857 2,740, 254 1,167 4,176,367 2,024 6,916, 621 
OZ titers sis states Sle eie ad 1,180 4,092,516 1,298 5, 281, 983 2,478 9,374, 499 
OMe erie doo ores) claiclacee Satan 1,471 5,892,078 1,421 5, 707, 136 2,882 11,599, 214 
OD Barter Pct cr Fe oslo: ois tecala aye 1,509 5,495,934 220, 5, 388,976 2,736 10,884,910 
otal vier a. neers 75924 | 27,229,354 8,111 | 34,119,052 15,835 61,348, 406 


From Annual Report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 1922. 


IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into two classes, ocean shipping and that on 
inland waters. Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast 
line, the former is much the more important, in Canada shipping on inland waters, 
while finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares 
almost equally with that of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the attention devoted to 
water traffic. 

Ocean Shipping.—Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early 
European fishermen who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime 
provinces. Ocean-going vessels of that time were crude, wooden sailing craft of 
but 20 or 30 tons burden, to be entrusted only to the guidance of hardy mariners 
for navigation through nearly unknown seas. Further exploration and settlement 
produced a larger volume of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in 
Canada by the French assumed some dimensions that traffic became important. 
The first ocean-going vessels in Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one 
of tHe first settlers in New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intend- 
ants of the colony, realizing the advantages offered to the industry by the timber 
resources available, gave it every encouragement. Shipyards were established at 
Quebee and other points along the St. Lawrence, and these, together with later 
establishments on the western coast, have formed ove of the principal bases of 
Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 the 
Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic under 
steam power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well known steam- 
ship line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden 
ships were used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after 
the introduction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had 
shifted to New York, and its terminal was moved there from Halifax. The Allan 
line had a somewhat similar early history, but has*remained a purely Canadian 
company. In addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. operate ocean fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific in conjunction with 


their railway systems 
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In the following Tables, statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years 1921 and 1922, of entrances and 
clearings at principal ports during the same year, and related matters. The number 
and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared from Canadian ports in 
both ocean and coasting trade indicates clearly the predominance of British shipping 
in Canadian waters over that of allothernations. This is particularly the case on the 
Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American trade is handled. 
Figures for 1922 show a moderate revival in the shipping industry. 


51.—Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) Entered and Cleared at Canadian 
Ports during the fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 


Freight. 
Number Number 
F Ar Tons 
Nationalities. of : of 
Vessels. Register. Tons Moe Crew. 
Weight. easure- 
ment. 
1921. 
ENTERED, e 
Bribish Gee otieels cies ieee wiateeievae arenes 2,250 | 5,389,120 | 1,091,848 247,897 165, 494 
Canadian eiacstntcttatere tie cete erste spate alot tetera 6,234 | 2,866,100 699, 138 89,300 142,198 
OLelN dec cciieue sec eran ve tees sees 8,874 | 4,261,283 | 1,306,731 30,295 182,254 
UGE Raseracenis aeaaaenor ao anocab 17,358 | 12,516,503 | 3,097,712 367,492 439,946 
CLEARED. 
British <8 fcd esis sass cds sje stories oiseiie es 2,276 | 5,156,499 | 3,570,943 827, 235 145, 786 
Canadians: cs ces ts cseetese soe cseenes 6,256 | 2,644,384 | 1,453,858 301, 259 143,581 
FOrei gn gesere tae client erties alessio oe 8,750 | 4,599,343 | 2,247,502 349, 417 143, 727 
Totals iichacsiswteiitees tes seen 17,282 | 12,400,226 | 7,272,303 | 1,477,911 433, 094 
ToraL ENTERED AND CLEARED q 
British 2% cane ti tciie neice rate sisree okt ois oseselarions 4,526 | 10,545,619 | 4,662,791 | 1,075,132 311,280 
‘Canadian icc. mcw cack selmenewse letiaeetefacte 12,490 | 5,510.484 | 2,152,991 390,559 285,779 
WOVCIENS ocisae cette cite accae pose cane eee 17,624 | 8,860,626 | 3,554,233 379, 712 275,981 
SS) Se a S| ie See ee 
Mota ic oe visio sew cree eles 34,640 | 24,916,729 | 10,370,015 | 1,845,403 873,040 
1922. 
ENTERED. 
IEW Hee Sroispounepobsooductoddadecaosocd 2,152 | 5,408,055 539,404 216,217 155, 186 
Wanadiane saacsuftes seine aoe ae een teeace 7,330 | 3,348,830 | 1,061,740 73,857 146, 332. 
NOTOIL siete saisicis's. stsiole bs a,sereteressilonus ere cfakels 8,675 | 4,863,298 | 1,337,250 26, 150 146,824 
DOCANY, See sisarestd canence Waeoeens 18,157 | 13,620,183 | 2,938,394 316,224 448,342 
CLEARED 
Britich sfaleis een oiolties Mesias aisiarsioen Oke 2,087 | 5,063,348 | 3,731,087 323, 785 134, 538 
Canadian........... Mindivcassietitee Caeeen 7,599 | 3,512,372 | 1,714,569 347,751 153, 787 
HOrelgn yy. tucson etre teh eelte nee eee 8,495 | 5,398,567 | 2,812,046 233, 659 151,851 
Totalisce ck: scene seeds coneeos 18,181 | 13,974,287 | 8,257,702 905,195 440,176 
ToraL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
ISIN GL) ooddosequadopoeacoogunned sepdnosad 4,239 | 10,471.403 | 4,270,491 540,002 289, 724 
Canadian............. waieealatttieterteice ee 14,929 | 6,861,202 | 2,776,309 421,608 300,119 
POLGlEN: sccigs cc cre nsineietec slereiasavarersialetetetarerersis 17,170 | 10,261,865 | 4,149,296 259,809 298,675 


| ff es, 


Wotal sere cteseissines cama alelolets 36,338 | 27,594,470 | 11,196,096 | 1,221,419 888,518. 
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52.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at the Principal Ports of Canada, 
fiscal year 1922. 


British. Foreign. Total. 
Ports. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 

3 ee ee ee ee eee ee ees eee 

JOR ADAYE EE Co sakes vielecle sniee a cis osieate ere 19 4,493 139 . 4,478 158 8,971 
BATIMIO REN Cee aw stint Cave/eae i dates seiemtes 46 42,623 7 18,108 53 60, 731 
MSHI COCIGEN Sas ccc Qoincss sehen 8 sieielbe cies 86 5,817 39 52,853 125 58,670 
RAWLS EIN Bhs bass enlace otk bis ee cieteale ea 40 8,038 8 9,992 48 18,030 
Bonne Esperance, Que..........e.eeeeee 59 10,113 2 1,268 61 11,381 
BIT ZOWATCE ON Oesee teiccee tet ciccice ees 30 7,810 - = 30 7,810 
Britannia Beach; BGs i.a os sles cose elelele ss 32 10,488 2 786 34 11,274 
Wampbellton; IN Bes heres ssenedsac tees oe 13 4,490 17 26,328 30 30,818 
Wampobello; NiBhits.. sceacecet es eee ss 330 50,214 425 8,908 755 59, 122 
ANSOP Neo ealnbatise cnc me sale bemete’ae’s 116 16,630 314 18, 163 430 84,793 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.. ee 72 72,706 1 654 62 73,360 
Chatham; 'N:B......25. a 9 11, 145 14 15,584 23 26, 729 
Chemainus, B.C... cc 58 70,447 55 49,492 113 111,939 
Digby, N.S.. hh 117 13,135 44 780 161 13,915 
Gaspé, Que de 21 7,671 1 12,846 32 20,517 
Py allakaxc Ne Osetia cna oe seb) 15399. 2,602, 495 482 865,078 1,881 3,467,578 
FEPARTBPOUtce NOs Seneine oes nae ses eee 20 15,135 10 17,179 30 32,314 
EINE DOLOWIN «Discs Gerasrsiciars oman eisie shpoee 28 27,636 19 11,467 47 39, 103 
BEG Rist co ka aig 2 © oeaten eA ees en Peace 1,020 172,985 366 119, 863 1,386 292,848 
MN SED Ay OPIN. o oliels alsia’e esse atevora slatersiers 168 23,973 7 490 175 24, 463 
Bye Oe trie sect tcauslos can gat canteen 10 25, 239 2 6, 758 12 31,997 
WIVerpoolsiN <Orscnasancceecenes cee areca 155 17,080 322 - 19,398 477 36.478 
FGEIPOTE MN Suk cuyidetccciake oe watio seen 96 3,907 66 2,580 162: |)". 6,487 
BordiyCoven NoBistoe sec eccmn caaeee 385 3,055 301 3,954 686 7,009 
HEOUISDUTON INGO csacone ts ceca cea siete s 159 80, 419 401 23, 533 560 103 , 952 
Lower East Pubnico, N.S............... 50 2,575 139 4,886 189 7,461 
PUNE DUNO VIN Ore siecccice cas cens Stee site ee 256 58,981 23 2,346 589 61,327 
MMOHCLOMFING DS) tact ckslics nslesivaseisdeniten 9 3,265 10 2,596 19 5,861 
MontroaliQues inane cis viewers Nelseirines 1,104 | 3,895,945 451 | 1,250,050 | 1,555 5,145,995 
INGNATINO ABI CLS Sac nnrehaynsleieieeielne'n Oe acle,s 343 91,496 1,911 301,374 2,254 392,870 
NewcastlentNi Biss aoccedsas seasomeeeoe 15 | 6, 767 5 5,981 20 12,748 
New Westminster) B’G..... see seecccccle 30 63,464 34 88, 543 64 102,047 
North tHead, NB: 05 .ee das tcceaeish oo . 379 56, 765 27 429 406 57, 194 
INorthisydneys NS... son vsten eine srestereerets 1,276 387,327 428 178, 493 1,704 560,820 
Ocean Halls NUS ieecc tee vie ea sola ea ieite re atte 32 56, 862 20 25,956 52 82,818 
IPATTSDOLO RING Seether noe comtee as 113 24,612 56 15,157 169 39, 769 
IPOLETAl Dornts tks, Occaceiednerece cae rales 20 28,171 40 44,838 60 73,009 
PowellRaver, Bi Ci sis accieaiciesavemee neler 114 107,587 121 63, 134 235 170,721 
POrtAlined WOuek. aces snes earn dee 51 §9, 851 6 12,362 57 112,213 
PortsHawkospury, INuSsuchen oc esc eun ce gl 12,672 43 11,418 134 24,090 
Bortpeastines; NGOs andes <a tetas cess eeere 6 4,628 ia 7,744 13 12,372 
Brinee Rupert, iC yates od titel c oe acters *2,325 145,829 2,944 110,096 | 5,269 255,925 
QuatSINONB CE inwas aise « sites sie cietor als 3 932 10 35,481 13 36, 463 
Mneboec, Ques. tovk sic celsen ss eaete 207 1,120,282 39 100,556 246 1, 220,838 
Rimouski, Que......... PA 6 ,034 4 5,028 10 12,062 
St. Andrew’s, N. 498 42,618 1, 239 24,919 1,737 67,537 
St. George, N.B. 32 5,910 169 3,659 201 9,569 
St. John, N.B...... os ote 688 1,307, 692 565 523, 722 1,253 1,831,414 
StaMartiniss iNUB. sity soe deere sc ceceereets 35 18, 699 59 &, 308 94 27,007 
SEAS CODNEUR IN Di cliinceschentie cet es 78 4,621 151 6, 753 229 11,374 
DANY EOMUN INN Se aeancten at eae cals eee 20 3,062 354 24,802 374 27,864 
Hel HUNG; INS aanatemas one csccees 27 5,544 130 9,436 157 14,980 
forte hi (on 58 8} Ohne SAN RECA Ania: Camere pemee 47 11,595 75 41,373 122 52,968 
POWAL EC tESe © cel. hsiclPaeisiate soeeyee este Rear 38 21,901 21 5,911 59 27,812 
PVANCVA IND ska ascumeeu cen cote chee tenes 554 669, 959 317 453,544 871 1,123,503 
area Ty ONaN QUOTE viaccesmieteeneess > 10 24,256 13 29,030 23 53, 286 
Wnion Bay. :C laste: ise ea tlee eee 115 235,559 146 350,335 261 585,894 
BVIENCOUV ORI MCLs cin ie 2 sitin settee etaletieee « 1,965 2,860, 333 1, 403 2,578,431 3, 368 5,438,764 
WACKOEIA, BUCiOS. acaton cena ascaemes 1,742 2,183, 548 1,798 2,476,387 3,540 4,659,935 
Wnite: tock: Bi Cacia taahiote comes cenre 177 10,627 28 356 205 10,983 
Miaindsor IN Sats iaeke cde dbicrsicess tone es 75 55, 853 107 130, 538. 182 186,391 
Pear outhis Nis ick dyer soanieiate come ene 502 322,110 329 43, 182 831 365, 292 
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53.—Sea-going Vessels Entered Inwards and Outwards, by Countries, 1922. 
VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Countries whence No. No. No. 
arrived. of Tons Crew of Tons Crew of Tons Crew 
Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels sels. sels 
Great Britaiias. ca. 739| 3,143,509] 90,171 168} 268,105; 4,496] 136) 362,937) 4,854 
Australia cans eaeetenceee 32 175,827 5,357 il 37,107 481 1 1,012 14 
Gibraltarioitec. esc cies 7 21,129 232 2 6, 683 88 6 15, 750 265 
British W. Indies......... 67| 158,764; 5,836) 180} 117,076} 2,794 19 17, 688}- 427 
Newfoundland............ 673| 235,816) 11,015} 363) 131,086] 4,973 541 112,842) 1,421 
Other British possessions. 14 50, 648 815 10 34,337 446 3 11, 936 148 
Belo inte tose stale het 52 303,780} 10,931 2 9,407 105 16 70, 87S 1,348 
Chimal eae aan. 5 ee 16 101,525 1,739 46 282,520] 17,633 34 219, 068 5,422 
Denmarkse eee eee - - = - = - 21 67,455} 2,086 
rance:sco- ether caer 10 24,519 377 5 13,838 383 28 63, 255 1,486 
Germanys). eco once 15 50,743 835 2 7,079 76 21 56,914 805 
Toland aan eee eee 41 118, 268 1,624 3 10,745 139 47 118,068 1,643 
1 es Gna Gh ae hpnae tol 9 33,148 883 5 15,955 197 35 119, 144 2,010 
SADE Ce eae neem 9 55,519 952 12 47,544) 2,141 115} 594,859} 12,396 
IMCXIGO 5.45.03 eee 3 10,219 114 15 94,121 606 28 130, 588 094 
INOT Way... cae eee 2 2,718 40 1 2,155 39 21 48 , 282 655 
Peruvck ie su atte paren vi 20,636 310 4 9, 682 116 16 48 , 933 556. 
SéVPierrve ss ae eee 16 1,604 99 9 657 50 98 22,387| 3,076 
Philippides:sts. soca 7 45, 066 825 1 2,823 50 @ 21,636 270 
San Domingo. wey... 2 ston - - - - - - 26 32, 891 743 
Spain eee hata 6 17,413 379 10 10,084 174 5 4,991 103 
United\Statesis..sse eek 283 770,377| 19,216] 4,273} 2,145,564) 96,451) 5,178] 2,538,660) 78,740 
Sea Fisheries........5...+ 104 7,418 1,533} 2,118 60,503} 13,994| 2,711 87,940} 25,254 
Other countries........... 22 42,802 713 31 33,442 628 40 74,095} 1,435 
Brom Sas. ees 18 16,607] 1,190 64 8,317 272 10 15,588 723 
Total... At see 2,152! 5,408,055! 155,186! 7,330! 3,348,830! 146,332! 8,675! 4,863,298! 146,824 
VESSELS ENTERED OUTWARDS. 
British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Countries to which No. No. 4 No. 
departed. of Tons Crew of Tons Crew of Tons Crew 
Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| Ne. Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels sels sels 
Great Brita: 2.0520. 2s0 613) 2,443,541] 60,427 134 291,165 4, 766 144 381,594 5,204 
Australian cc edecne see bie 49 235,221 6,341 20 68, 860 869 5 15,214 222 
British Oceania........... 3 8,949 132 5 16,620 222 3 8,440 138 
British South Africa...... 5 14,712 244 1 » 3,384 44 il 2,119 20: 
British West Indies....... 4 577 51 53 63, 534 1,367 19 17,031 “ 498 
Newfoundland Pa net ac oa €81 239,566} 10,598 392 145, 128 6,903 41 77,158 1,035 
British Guiana..........-. 27 76, 934 2,907 13 15,995 308 - ~ - 
Gibraltar: 2-2 hee Boe se 4 8,522 110 - = = 15 46,414 677 
Other Pritish possessions.. 5 13,195 233 15 38, 126 719 - = = 
Argentina PAGE RIS H BeOS 4 8,965 156 3 5,730 105 1 1,389 17 
Belgium Mant aererstarcie pete 32 155, 652 4,756 3 6,525 130 20 79,961 1,019 
CO) o RTs Re A Sn ay 9 56, 144 1,017 49 248,198} 12,870 8 31,305 604 
Cubattes: 2S eee a eee 6 15,306 281 19 20,067 407 27 28,321 641 
Denmarker tacceae ie. p oe 2 4,347 66 - - - 41 85,715 1,260 
IBPAZ CO heer ce ee 1 2,391 47 9 10,393 163 - = - 
Erance..o nate eee 13 68,817 2,076 13 22,518 399 30 38,519 1,231 
Gormanye cee eee 49 151,489 2,038 4 12,211 168 59 183, 744 2,40L 
TPOOCES ac. acstatin ecarane 6 12,882 180 - - - 2 5,249 73 
Holland’ 20 sees ee 44 139,004 1,854 3 11,375 139 57 155, 190 2,043 
Nita Wat ¥. oes «a ee nee 10 39,544 1,190 = = - 37 120, 180 1,851 
JAPAN F55-c.0,.f toto 23) wos al 72|ueenlss 39] 179,538; 8,148] 144] 763,959] 15,488 
Mexicois. 25 kee lpn 4 10,327 134 15 67, 293 451 27 94,077 751 
Nonwalvesess posse 1 2,261 25 - - = 35 76,766} 1,051 
SB Orul eit: tonet- ty heme ota Coe 8 23,584 358 2 10,676 86 2 5,943 70 
St. Pierre Selene torhereate re 19 2,024 138 18 1,707 121 52 13,486 1,155 
United States Soci cote tate 309] 1,102,633] 32,324) 4,294] 2,138,106] 97,299] 4,210] 2,998,671) 79,889 
Sea fisheries.............. 121 13,122} 2,217) 2,360 81,955} 16,981] 3,477| 109,100) 33,186 
Other countries........... 13 60,996 1,041 69 52,546 944 22 49,849 712 
Hor’ Sea. oe cenad reionectene stale 22 19,471 1,421 66 722 178 9 9, 163 685 
Totalinsrcd bose 2,087! 5,063,348] 134,538! 7,599! 3,512,372! 153,787! 8,495! 5,398,567! 151,851 
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54.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, 1901-1922. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Years. a = Total 
Te Tons Tons Fone 
ons . 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
MG Orr cats fare cers ieee 4,319 6, 694, 133 9,910 1,677,138} 12,476 6,171,761) 14,543,062 
POOR ine een ra vistare as wise 4,363 6,865,924] 11,413 1,937,227) 14,530 5,928,337| 14,731,488 
i Cae a Seen or ae 4,647 7,753,788] 11,282 2,085,568] 12,403 6,001,819] 15,841,175 
PODS TN eae a he ailiwce cree 4,997 8,045,817} 11,045 1,979,803) 14,002 5,801,085} 15,826,705 
ROOD tye tetoerciss access oe 4,014 8,034,652) 11,279 2,269,834] 11,904 5,283,969] 15,588,455 
ROO Gartysiacs chase aiathie se caare evens 5,104 9,059,453] 12,201 2,304,942} 12,511 5,479,034] 16,843,429 
H9OG CO MOS: )/stnyaererenee ects 4,488 eon Gnian 7,880 1,899,141 8,107 4,429,012] 13,904,874 
1908 6,356; 10,3829.515) 10,562 2,606,660} 12,886 0,555,096] 19,491,271 
5,795} 10,405,370} 10,946 2,806,278} 13,441 6,554,228] 19,765,876 
5,780} 11,038,709} 10,875 3,498,361) 13,147 6, 267,243] 20,804,313 
6,870] 12,712,337) 10,607 3,341,998} 12,467 6,242,251] 22,297,186 
6,766} 13,342,928) 10,966 4,618,163] 15,134 0,628,513] 24,58¢,605 
7,307) 13,896,353} 11,810 4,530,835] 16,549 7,803,910) 26,231,098 
7,418) 15,711,849] 12,786 5,160,799} 15,811 8,695,838] 29,568,486 
6,949] 13,931,091] 11,903 4,005,011) 15,060 7,466,484) 25,402,586 
6,817| 12,417,944) 12,386 3,894,731} 18,559 8,514,975| 24,827,650 
7,387| 16,144,873] 12,241 4,343,448] 18,500 8,778,753] 29,267,074 
7,337| 16,959,790} 10,998 4,343,853] 16,597) 11,483,484] 32,787,127 
6,099} 14,054,166} 11,115 3,758,528] © 15,132 7,448,699] 25,261,393 
5,511] 12,320,994] 11,994 4,434,634| 17,353 8,489,126) 25,244,754 
4,526] 10,545,619] 12,490 5,510,484) 17,624 8,860,626} 24,916,729 
4,239} 10,471,403} 14,929 6,861,202} 17,170} 10,261,865] 27,594,470 


Norre.—For 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


55.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) arrived at and 


departed from Canadian Ports, 


1901-1922. 


British. 


Canadian. 


Foreign. 


Fiscal Years. 
No. 


Tons 
Register. 


No. 


Tons 
Register. 


No. 


Tons 
Register. 


Total 
Tonnage. 


4,319 
4,363 
4,647 
4,997 
4,614 


5,104 
4,488 
6,356 
5,795 
5,780 


6,270 
6, 766 
7,307 
7,418 
6,949 


6,817 
7,387 
7,337 
6,099 
5,511 
4,526 
4,239 


OU rorigne Ba Hoan OOO OOORE pre, 


6,694, 133 
6,865,924 
7,753, 788 
8,045,817 
8,034, 652 


9,059,453 
7,576,721 
10,329,515 
10,405,370 
11,038,709 


12,712,337 
13,342,929 
13,896, 353 
15,711,849 
13,931,091 


12,417,944 
16, 144,873 
16,959, 790 
14, 054, 166 
12,320,994 
10,545, 619 
10,471, 403 


30, 211 
33, 202 
31,534 
30,934 
29,729 


32, 239 
30, 654 
28,795 
29,247 
28,635 


29, 670 
27,949 
42,624 
30, 234 
29,359 


37,900 
39,978 
34,786 
37,023 
37, 388 
39,877 
36, 679 


8,540,089 
9, 654,528 
10,482,940 
9,955, 290 
11,047,447 


11,241,915 
11,582, 408 
11,717,846 
13,805,790 
15, 680, 534 


16,380, 146 
18, 069, 983 
20,677,938 
17,026,121 
17,504, 751 


17,372,836 
20,290, 252 
19,890, 461 
17,567,061 
16,869,619 
22,236,962 
20,029,572 


33,302 
40, 148 
53,545 
35,739 
35,647 


37,644 
25, 268 
40,461 
38,677 
41,650 


40,892 
45,399 
47,303 
55,835 
48,635 


75,411 
74,850 
70,781 
52,273 
52,827 
50,370 
61, 114 


10,795,586 
13,504, 952 
15,418,315 
13, 201,098 
13,195,721 


14, 430,804 
11,436, 761 
17,527,670 
16,490,443 
17,848, 748 


18,337, 062 
21,560,215 
23,275, 492 
29, 181,513 
22) 18,311 


27,930,318 
29,277,419 
29,952,237 
21,607,821 
20,302,920 
21,866,049 
26, 164, 278 


26,029,808 
30,025,404 
33, 655, 043 
31, 202, 205 
32,277,820 


34, 732,172 
30,595,891 
39,575,031 
40,701,603 
44,567,991 


47,429,545 
52,973, 127 
57,849, 783 
61,919, 483 
53,604, 153 


57,721,098 
65,712,544 
66,802,488 
53,229,048 
49,493,533 
54,648, 630 
56, 665, 253 


Nore.—For 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 
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56.—Brilish and Foreign Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, 1918-1922. 


1918 1919 1920. 1921 1922 
Vessers ARRIVED— 

British— 
SEGAII nse steeyalessiale sere aera ereievele alse No. 63,586 59,076 61,859 61, 187 62,646 
FPONS: TOPISCOD, - (laters «tole eyelanejetiecere 28,208,601] 24,666,439) 27,711,784) 25,294,751] 27,513,247 
Number of crew............-200% 1,210, 763 1,129,514 1, 209, 243 1,207,878 1,249,902 
Sallie ciiaoageurae as pete eaten eae No. 14,945 13,552 13,143 12,505 12, 492 
TONS TEISbOMS wits cele Foe Sees: 3,082,450] 2,868,481] 2,785,198} 2,790.484| 3,165,990 
Number of crew........-.-20+0+5 54, 663 49, 230 48,798 51,958 49,517 

Foreign— 
SUGa TIA Socereteaee Gels artemis No. 479 701 094 680 485 
TOnsiT@ZIStOD ire cduisientes ccicsies oles 681, 724 756, 161 521,771 428,017 382, 632 
IN DOTIOLMCKOW, anc. siciciee cies) siale 11,515 16,310 12,381 11,092 9,184 
Ceilcheipdoe deen aise neice sites ts No. 296 843 204 160 147 
Tons registers si sate ossnseee «nate 43,914 116,790 50,099 54, 293 38, 287 
Number of crew..........+.-.0-+ 1,871 2,027 1, 227 1,054 1,025 

Description of vessels— 
SCAM, SOLO Widens ne ceecne ces ais No. 58,745 54, 465 56, 922 56,095 57, 753 
Steam paddle... ack. sect senso ee s 4,088 3,841 Opie 4,043 3,809 
Steam, sternwheel............-.. S 1,232 1,471 1,794 1,729 1,569 
Sail Shipsrne cisos cies devas ee ertcaieia = - 1 3 7 - 
Sail, barxs..... Ne Bore he se 1 2 38 2 3 
Sail, barkentines.......... ies 1 1 2 4 1 
‘Sail. brigantines... ..assi-be. eee s - 2 ~ 3} 3 
HA ECDOONETA one sis seine ee re aes sf liigios 10,031 9,625 8,810 8,329 
Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 

UG clit ete thaprs chet sc araee tetera aecieola Pe “f 3,506 3,858 3,714 3,839 4,303 
VesseLtg DrpartTep— 

British— 
Stearate joecn sees ives ere No. 60, 750 56,407 59, 004 59,794 59,002 
TONS TEPISTEL Gs ay que eee ehh 26,033,657| 22,652,010] 26,414,821} 24,793,946) 27,418,694 
Number of crew................. 1,160, 981 1,083,012 1,153, 433 1,191,554 1,227,953 
Salleh eysnc dere eres ols Sete ee + INO} 15,217 15,221 . 12,859 11,944 12,152 
Ona TECISteE sea. sy chica eae eee aes 2,910,028 2,781,176 2,660, 725 2,578,804 3,029, 708 
Number of crew........ Paves 56,502} . 47,844 46,155 49,892 49, 683 

Foreign— 
SCORN: few saa ce eewtatatetateters ents No. 354 558 454 566 443 
Tons: TeQisher: sid sists eee sormaie 457,605 543,600 350,310 351,522 240,034 
Number ofierew... as .ceeantecas« 7,846 10,813 8,624 8,697 7,158 
Sails Sancti tienden see teen arly No. 311 266 262 152 128 
TONS: TOSISLCL.. cae com aaa): braaacts 44,621 118, 668 57,950 49,396 38, 497 
Numberofierewenn. sae veer ce ne 1,613 2,442 1,400 731 728 

Description of Vessels— 
STAIN, SCLOW ie vc sie'nisteve precieis Glolerid No. 55,928 51,994 54,334 54,481 54,096 
Stéam, Paddler 4. chara sneea oats fs 3,948 3,486 3,323 4,251 3,778 
Steam, sternwheel............--. < 1, 228 1,485 1,801 1,628 1,571 
Sailivehipssactereaicae eee esents ote ne - 1 1 2 ~ 
Sal bares: ytarfocive can. ahrone ete ee 1 2 6 5 2 
Sail, barkentimes..4...2.--2s4 secs vf - 1 2 1 3 
Sailyiprie anh Os aassecee eats 2 1 - 5 3 
Sail, schGoners>.cesces cae se cee § 12,050 11,787 9,465 8,638 8,207 
Sail, sloorps, barges,canal boats,etc. “ 3,475 3,695 3,647 3,445 _ 4,065 


Inland Shipping.—Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the 
birch-bark canoe of the American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily 
navigable boat were realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was 
in general use, giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier 
traffic. The bateau and Durham boat came into common use after the migration 
of the U.E. Loyalists, and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main highways of the 
time, they too soon gave place to larger vessels, Original plans of the Lachine 
Canal, by which it was to be 12 feet in width and 18 inches deep, afford an illustra- 
tion of the size of these primitive craft. 

In the absence of any roads making land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. 

The route from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places— 
from Montreal to Kingston transportation was by bateau or Durham boat, from 
Kingston to Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from 
Queenston to Chippawa and finally schooner again to the destination. The charge 
for transporting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3.00 to $3.50, 
and freight charges on other goods were proportions of the rate on this standard article. 
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In 1809, the “Accommodation,” the first Canadian steamship, was built for 
the Hon. John Molson to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson Line. 
On lake Ontario, the “Frontenac,” beginning with 1817, was used on a weekly 
service between York and Prescott, and following this beginning came a period of 
great activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the ‘Gore’ reached lake Huron 
by way of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade in the Upper Lakes, where 
previously there had not been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on 
the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from 
Buffalo to the western United States and grain to be brought back. In this period 
Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying American goods, for there was little 
traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 

The period from 1850 to the present has witnessed a general decline in inland 
shipping owing td the competition of railways. Considerable traffic is still carried 
over water routes, however, and the transport of grain, coal and iron ore now forms 

_the basis of considerable fleets of cargo boats on the Great Lakes. 


57.—Canadian and American Vessels trading on Rivers and Lakes between Canada 
and United States, exclusive of ferriage, 1918-1922. 


1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
VESSELS ARRIVED— 

Canadian— 
SGearante ssoneeeaeletnieeie arose eteielos No. 10, 292 11,774 11,587 12,420 10,110 
PRons reetsteran shes sta, cccmmaieete 7,326,058 6, 664, 144 5,883,911 7,884, 184 6, 283,053 
INU CI ONCTOW: cease aicurvis ts eles 275,804 207,528 235,405 288,117 276,557 
SAT ea eeterc twee de cies c+ nian Meio No. 1,518 1,087 967 1,298 712 
FRGUSTEPISUETs sto stein enema eres 418, 482 416, 124 269,908 404,180 181,534 
INUMIDOMOMCTOWs since ve cde se sleets 5,475 5,182 3,653 4,917 3,086 

American— : 
Sleantsoc aos cates s ycarstewees No. 24,594 16,325 16, 499 14, 089 20,792 
EROBSTEMIStOD saelesicatele « dates Geass 8,648,144 6,708,059} 5,611,030) 6,059,857| 7,546,477 
Number of crew...........--002- 264,221 180,420 191,569 169,904 198, 725 
SOT ice ane SCC CCA a ort No. 2,196 2,034 1,147 1,550 1,025 
PRONE TECISKEL Senescence 661, 297 521,317 819,415 480, 733 348,158 
INqum DeT OMCTEW.s acmias sceacitensss 7,348 6, 589 3,912 6, 366 3,878 

Description of Vessels— 
SUCAINSSCTCW..0cleclsisle-cxenasaie eis a No. 82,923 26,992 26, 664 25,118 29,741 
Steanr, pad@le. ve dasnnccsites se ig 1,911 1,031 1,384 1,359 1,140 
Steam, sternwheel............... My 52 76 38 32 21 
SallasChOONOKrse. sass oa xcisce enters . 1,063 729 642 809 251 
Sail’sloopsasctracedi. 4 toncoe oes s 21 17 11 13 33 
Sail) barges: oa. veces cat eese *s 1,970 2,375 1,461 2,026 1,453 
Sail parade «ciiteceees cosas « 660 - - - - 

VesseLs DEPARTED— 

Canadian— 
PBA Tp thelstasts otaiorateid otiataaicves Sle wince No. 10,454 11,896 11,847 12,384 10, 292 
EONS KOPISUED ae ancien cetcien tees 7,351, 692 6,320,430 5,976,120 8,046,127 6, 533,006 
Number. Ol CLOW iescceciiccs nse tiene 223,094 217,673 236, 263 261,338 240,272 
Sailkicon ce wase ce os k-ve uslenene seen é 1,524 1, 151 993 1,285 636 
POMS TCZISLET. vc wesw bees. é 450,376 407,835 305, 046 391,987 170,777 
Number of crew 5,574 5,009}: 3,963 5, 186 3,065 

American— 
SECA doasiete ath eeielen toindeearcnys ; 24,419 16, 160 16, 249 15,140 20,819 
TOUS TOPISEY. a. « sass eerie erect 8,417,326 6,385,048 5,532,881 5,947,482 7,653,349 
Numberiofcrew-c.. tec cdes+s sons 270,472 178,345 184, 109 169,675 199,306 
Sail sete tee onset oe cain onere tise ts No. 2,975 2,622 1,579 1,967) - 1,308 
MONS TESIStOM. sce oa etietee coe ane 746, 986 544, 698 350, 468 517,851 354, 429 
Wiumberof Crews. -s.cescsees toss 8,426 7,610 5,150 6,398 4,320 

Description of Vessels— 
UGAID, BCLOW:. ciaals sto detelererotorele erste No. 32,901 26,983 26,672 26, 384 29,914 
Steam, paddles asses siectaaree cose YF 1,697 1,027 1,386 1,097 1,180 
Steam, sternwheel.............- aii 275 46 38 43 17 
Sails schooners.....2020cccccsence se 869 716 677 536 264 
Sail; BLOODS 1.41.6 edocs con ess eves ie 22 22 10 16 37 
Sail, barges..... WEN ae Soleo alee ed 3,608 3,035 1,885 2,700 1,643 
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58.—Statement showing by Provinces the total number and tonnage of all Vessels 
entered and cleared at Canadian Ports during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1922. 


Sea-going. Y Coastwise. 
erOnanGene Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
INOValscObisuay:saas cut. euneaee ne 4,886] 2,945,193) 5,252) 3,339,237/20, 505) 3,321, 240/20,415] 2,902,593 
Prince Edward Island.............. 65 35,975 69 43,109} 1,614 219,567) 1,606 211, 734 
New Brunswick.....:.........+....] 38,176] 1,192,440] 2,688) 1,025,510) 3,693 506,654} 3,901 668, 517 
QOitebeciat. eee ec dee eoeneee 1,041 3.5 596,436 970} 3,022,399] 7,279) 5,369,978) 7,371] 5,985,213 
ONLARIO ne eae ear etait eos ha ees - - — |13, 961]10, 837, 504/11, 732]10, 284, 735 
Manitoba cee oo yee coo epee ee aly 570 1 1,498 - - ~ = 
BrigishColumbiaeean cece ee 8,987] 5,848,569) 9,201] 6,542, 534128, 466]10, 731, 969/26, 484] 10, 563, 957 
Waakkconea iste trie eee cee eter = = - - 252 113, 244 216 110, 184 
Grand Total.............. 18 ,157'13 ,620 183118 ,181113 974 287/75 ,770!31 100 156171 725130 5726 933 
Rivers and Lakes. Total. 
Provinces: Arrived. Departed, Arrived. Departed. 
, Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons : Ves- Tons - 
sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. | sels. | register. 
INO Vai S COPIA a reivatals Sater tacts = = a — |25,391| 6,266, 433/25, 667] 6,241,830 
Prince Edward Island............. - - = - | 1,679 255,542] 1,675} 254,843 
New Bramswickiegs vous. tt esa: = = = — | 6,869} 1,699,094) 6,589] 1,694,027 
@Qucbecs er oceocku sabre suies ete 1,692 785,045] 2,159} 1,004, 757/10, 012) 9,751, 459/10, 500}10, 012,369 
Ontario etre tees cas bode meme oie 30, 882 13, 553, 688/30, 838] 13, 690, 837/44, 843)24, 391, 192)42, 570/23, 975,572 
Manitoba reeerasetcnaoetraet ters - 2 1,570 1 1,498 
BritishiColumbianss..2heeeeeeee 29 240 20 214/37, 475/16, 580, 778)35, 705]17, 106, 705 
VAUCOn RRR Bere hiote socal eens arose 43 20, 249 38 15,753} 295) 133,498) 2541 125,937 
Grand Total.........182 639114 359 222133 ,055|14 ,711 ,5611126,566159 079 ,5611122,961159 412 ,781 


9.—Vessels built and registered in Canada and Vessels sold to other Countries, 
fiscal years 1901-1922. 


Built. Registered. Sold to other Countries. 
Fiscal Years. | OO 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 

QO VS aracacictecits oh wioisre matelebstbasi ere 240 21,956 | 327 35, 156 5 4,490 66,468 
IGQ0 Der tiicintatemeteers aaa ccletosetc ete 260 28,288 | 316 34, 236 27 11,360 235,865 
T908s Sark cst ee dese aerating 295 80,856 | 312 41,405 21 11,172 220,602 
AQOA ce. cciers ceeneenat eon oeteas Mer Sesee 214 28,397 | 248 33, 192 ll 7,208 87,115 
NGO clcdcrecenye ce vine Aveda carats 248 21,865 | 335 27,583 21 3,696 100,363 
323 18,724 | 420 37, 639 45 9, 487 187,725 
229 33,205 257 31,635 17 3,855 68, 190 
361 49,928 357 78,144 28 4,515 132,500 
303 29,023 | 277 32,899 16 3,644 98, 643 
264 24,059 | 220 33,383 14 5,047 133,800 

UOU Lees ails Roasts lee apse ener 247 22,812 | 234 50,006 17 5, 885 201,526 | 
OUD. ea uiteteicis tonto eld estcreralcietenel ale wus 326 31,065 302 30,021 18 4,265 140, 350 
LOD Sica cre devs re stave cisvsieislel ete are State a oloe 324 24,325 328 80,225 20 7,976 610, 650 
DUA sas base anaes Rota nce tere ees 289 46,887 | 230 46,909 27 8, 258 169,618 
POLS: Faeince- cts aeeeauslecs cessteieie ote’: 224 45,721 | (237 55,384 7A 17,044 1,150,950 
DOUG S sieeve ccsaiendercyace sos erste stoke eeete ease 167 13,497 | 325 102,239 21 4,529 192,575 
TOU Saisie cis aie Reet s: ove So ane Sete OTS 184 28, 688 334 105,826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
T1918: vias ctevice evawlatels sasareeenne Mee 216 53,912 | 336 70,350 63 25, 252 5,330,850 
IO10 iiss ness acttataea ees co tener eee 277 104,444 | 327 102, 883 85 48,965 | 14,612,338 
WDQO rinree dae ets semen cite etme eciette 352 164,074 | 459 237,022 68 53,407 | 17,819,477 
1920 veosiasis's asathois'Nen arson! nie miemers 220 95,838 | 323 188,915 69 34, 623 8, 456, 573 
WOOD eat. we cacbtocte Gein ca tite eM T spices 143 78,409 | 228 131,732 35 25,462°| 3,399,450 


Nore.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383. 
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66.—Number and net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, calendar years 1912-1921. 


ore 1912. 1913. i¢14. 1915. 1916. 
No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 

P. EB. Island...... 148 9,577) 149 10,071) 149 10,029] 158 11,518) 155 10,652 
Nova Scotia..... 2,158 143, 295| 2, 106 138,107) 2,098 135,053] 2,087 125, 567| 2,064 123,058 
New Brunswick.} 1,001 57,369] 1,031 60,020) 1,052 55,522) 1,068 56,219] 1,074 49,817 
Quebeer foe. 1,566] 227,048} 1,628) 247,225) 1,663) 259,143] 1,590} 267,897) 1,452) 273,770 
Ontario... -<- 2,017} 253,376) 2,012} 279,642) 2,100) 314,660] 2,111) 312,971] 2,116} 328,531 
Manitoba........ 95 6,096 93 5,545} 108 7,999 84 7,480) 95 8,953 
Saskatchewan.... 5 356 5 356 5 529 5 530 5 530 
British Columbia] 1,376} 136,618) 1,506) 153,059) 1,591) 147,192) 1,648) 144,885) 1,687) 145,525 
Yukon Territory. 14 2,548 15 2,940 1) 2,295 11 2,295 11 2,295 

Total........ 8,380| 836,278! 8,545] 896,965! 8,772' 982,422! 8, 7571 929,312! 8,6591 943,131 

1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
TRSRG NUANCES 9 ee SSS SS 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage, 

P.. Island...... 157 10,955} 158 10,805] 158 10,726) 143) . 9,993) 187 9,560 
Nova Scotia..... 2,010} 119,805) 1,948] 124,517) 1,965} 158,100} 1,709] 152,180) 1,550) 153,461 
New Brunswick.} 1,074 49,883] 1,043 49,483] 1,018 42,050) 917 38,634; 859 40,456 
@uebeCasaden-i¢ 1,391] 283,942) 1,318} 275,235) 1,840} 342,424) 1,321) 409,442) 1,252) 449,817 
Ontario yesaseas 2,079] 311,283] 2,064} 312,865) 1,986) 320,065) 1,793) 313,875) 1,681) 306,944 
Manitoba........ 99 9,834 96 9,791 89 9,160 83 9,119 86 9,599 
Saskatchewan.... 5 530 5 529 5 529 4 393 5 447 
British Columbia} 1,734} 183,002] 1,928) 231,513) 2,006] 207,708} 1,930} 217,481) 1,908) 252,876 
Yukon Territory. 10 2,204 8 2,040 6 1,183 4 813 4 813 

Total........ 8,559] 971,438! 8,568! 1,016,778! 8,573! 1,091,895! 7,904 1,151,880 7,482! 1,223,973 


The Department of Marine and Fisheries.—Administration of the general 
shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries. Its more important functions include (1) administration of the Canada 
Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating to marine 
transportation; (2) pilotage; (3) the construction and maintenance of lighthouses, 
lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) ports, harbours, piers, wharves and 
breakwaters ; (5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; (6) sick and distressed 
seamen, and the establishment, regulation and management of marine and seamen’s 
hospitals; (7) river and harbour police; (8) inquiries into the causes of shipwrecks 
and casualties and the collection of wreck statistics; (9) the inspection of steam- 
boats; (10) the construction and maintenance of the St. Lawrence River Ship 
Canal and (11) the maintenance of winter communication between Prince Edward 
Island and the mainland. The net revenue of the department for the fiscal years 

-ended March 31, 1921 and 1922, was $396,617 and $701,497 respectively, and the 
_expenditure for the same periods was $26,038,902 and $20,419,883, as compared 
with $38,301,080 in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920. 
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61.—Revenue of the Department of Marine, fiscal years 1917-1922. 


Heads of Revenue. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Harbours, piers and wharves....... re 86,110 95, 259 76,760. 71,210 | 106,047 79,492 
Earnings of Dominion steamers 3 22,802 9,581 13,621 13,181 4,051 269 
Wecayed pilotsafund sre... sien kee 5, 230 5,316 5,605 5,304 7,281 8,417 
Steamboat inspection fund's Beaccoree hres 2,618 1,589 1,486 3,049 73,306 117,819 

Steamboat engineers 1608 sic Here saeittet ee 1,419 1,204 1, 288 1,545 - - 

Sickimariners’ fund .o.0e: ostn setecanene'- 76,994 63, 636 69, 244 46,314 - - 
Examination, masters and mates........ 4,600 4,486 3,274 3,863 4,232 3,269 
Casual revenue, sundries............0.++: 373,314 46,225 | 224,547 | 112,965 | 128,895 373,727 
St. John pilotage dueg..........2.c.-e00- - - - - 25,892 43,197 
St. John superannuation............ eee - - - - - 6,841 
Halifax pilotage dues..............+.005: - - - - 47,447 60, 486 

Halifax pilots’ general account........... - - - 4,261 - - 

Halifax pilots’ pension fund.............. - - ~ 4,664 1,527 - 
Halifax superannuation... .........5<0++- - - - - - 4,113 

British Columbia, pilotage revenue...... } - - - 34,521 - = 
Wiscellancous..o. cieelisaee coe coiclsle iW cacon 1,411 1,516 954 pe A5) 2,939 3,867 
Total revenue.................. 574,498 | 228,812 | 396,779 | 303,002 | 396,617 701,497 


62. Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years 1917-1922. 


Heads of Expenditure. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 


: $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Ocean and River Service— 
Boilers for SS. ‘‘Montcalm”’.......... - - - 37,750 - = 
Life-saving SCrviCe .........cseeseeowes - - - - 59,685 66,325 
Motor patrolin' B:C@).2.. cine. sme cesee - - ~ ~ 69,121 1 
Repairing the ‘‘Aranmore’’............ - - 76, 217 - 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers...| 1,035, 251 1,108, 539 1,193,371 | 1,447,842 | 1,799,421 | 1,510,159 
Two steamers for Maritime Provinces. 102,656 - a fs 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............. 37,500 42, 500 35,000 35,000 35, 000. 35,000 
Other items of expenditure............ 33,042 41, 635 83,822 37,910 42,171 72,905 
Wotals AceeseceesGiions aes he 1,105,793 | 1,192,674 | 1,864,849 | 1,558,502 | 2,081,615 | 1,684,389 
Lighthouse and Coast Service— 
Agencies, rent and contingencies....... 150, 4387 165,967 171,270 177,146 188,475 190,953 
Administration of pilotage............. 44,436 52,068 91,077 | 103,913 | 120,040 92,128 


Salaries and allowances to lightkeepers| 462,407 | 464,091 | 519,103 | 599,979 | 644,768 649, 299 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 


UO Taco ee ced ait te Dai on eer 652,591 | 700,707 | 668,050 | 751,953 | 786,389 794,954 
Construction of lighthouses, ete........ 331,222 | 357,543 | 349,291 | 857,853 | 398,146 399, 982 
Breaking Of Gas vce cecitoahe titer 34, 150 25,141 89,515 40,000 40,000 56,000 
Motor patrol in B.C.. - - - - - 5,879 
Signal service:........... 51,859 53,254 54,236 59,840 68, 735 74,848 
Other items of expenditure............ 42,187 41,538 18,705 29,321 16,565 16, 723 

Total..... Rewiaeimataele facie eee 1,769,289 | 1,860,309 | 1,911,247 | 2,120,005 | 2,263,118 | 2,280,766 


Public Works, chargeable to Capital— 
Ship Channel, River St. Lawrence.. 1,084,770 | 656,422 | 425,333 | 484,186 | 507,212 567,371 
Dredging plant, River St. Lawrence, 
Montreal to Father Point............ 261,221 94,537 70,913 65, 964 


Shipbuilding: -sese. vers cers ee ows - - - 133,014,390 |19,994,514 | 5,592,703 
Award, Estate D. J. McCarthy eyes ea - - - 3,228 = - 
‘Allowance to Mrs. I. Pinard........... 1,000 - - - - - 
Dix ealt, water CUS gece ste este tlle cielo - - 46,528 - - - 
New-icebreaker.:..55...00ecadvevecess - - - - 972 457,657 
Sorel Shipyardocsnuceraiteceatosneces - - - ~ | 100,414 47,248 
Totals cnccisicwee sis aaebtocuareae ers 1,346,991 750,959| 542,774 133,567,768 |20,603,112 | 6,664,979 


Scientific Institutions— 
Meteorological Service— 
Potal..3 5 scak sence ste eecaes 193,886 | 193,237 | 188,188 | 200,734 | 208,592 251,896 


4 Now under Lighthouse and Coast Service. 
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62._ Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years 1917-1922.—concluded. 


Heads of Expenditure. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Compassionate allowance to dependants 

OPO peSuN COC tac. ween Celene ee - = 61,500 = - - 
Honorarium tol’. J. Rowan...........5: - - 350 - - - 
Marine Hospitals, etc. . a6 66,818 53,169 74,291 48 562 - - 
Steamboat inspection..........c0.e8000: 67,560 70,381 72,874 82,633 97,704 103, 670 
Departmental salaries................+. 194,778 | 211,148 | 212,390 } 222,399 | 231,810 268, 380 
WOnpINMON CIES Ste esos seinere a tele 23, 669 29,621 30,702 36,140 58,671 48,713 
HSOMUR Merce ta cracls Stee creed cteleotoreehf eee = = - 461,512 234,448 270,221 
TOUS UGS ehnnoo Bape Beep ce GEEr ers teen = = - 2,825 3,264 esate 
SEACH PULCHASO - 6 ye a laceie Selo oece see's naeneee - - - - | 189,720 res 
Clsseification arreare: ..<).. 0c: s voce es sek - - - - 65,998 35, 783 
AVELIT OMEN RA. Chi tan ciescipiew Ane on eae - - - - 850 
Superannuation NOs4.. i. assecasecs sece> - - - - - 11,050 
Exchequer Court Awards............... - - - - - 83,143 
Governor General Warrants............. - ~ - - 70,838 
Montreal Harbour Commission PAR - - - - | 2,303,000 
GUIODOC= ceeeen Sel. leas (of ors ee ee - - - - - 14, 600 
Vancouver sf ons ban aA Be - = - - - | 1,581,000 
Imperial Government................5: - - - - - 13,008 
Victoris,.8.C., ShipOwners.o.a. ee 0.<. sa - - - - - 39,476 
WISMODILIZAGION i ease ala ates canes - - - - - | 4,609,321 
Consolidated revenue............-.-.00- - - - - - 83,143 

Total expenditure.............. 4,768,784 | 4,361,498 | 4,459,165 |38,301,080 |26,038,902 |20,419,883 


63.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years 


1868-1922. 
Reve- Exxpen- i ~ Reve- Expen- Reve- Expen- 
Years. nue. diture. Years. nue. aiture. Years. nue. diture. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

71,811 | 371,071 91,885 | 980,121 |) 1904....... 128,507 | 2,150,940 
75,351 | 360,900 102,238 | 917,557 || 1905........ 121,815 | 4,747,723 
71,480 | 367,189 99,920 | 883,251 || 1906....... 139,475 | 5,066, 253 
CYA De ake 70,254 | 389,587 99,940 |1,023,201 |} 19071....... 106,260 | 3,637,600 
BD hescrcm Herts 79,324 | 518,958 115,507 | 807,417 |] 1908....... 177,591 | 5,374,774 
AST Sewn e 114,756 | 706,818 104,248 | 885,410 |) 1909....... 169,502 | 5,498,531 
VSTi deters 108,350 | 845,151 106,582 | 861,427 || 1910....... 156,957 | 4,692,771 
BS LO eye acre, Stoves 91,235 | 844,586 107,390 | 898,720 || 1911....... 154,492 | 4,197,420 
AS IOs eee ec o 107,984 | 970,146 165,870 | 905,654 || 1912....... 185,579 | 4,911,141 
ASidasexeees ves 105,907 | 820,054 99,557 | 895,828 || 1913....... 185,725 | 5,213,223 
TS aaseen ss ee 100,850 | 786,156 103,012 | 793,634 |} 1914....... 217,034 | 5,828,027 
TE eee a 84,144 | 755,359 ELL, 0098] (867,773) 1915.0... 795,5502| 6,202,908 
MBSO see ata oes 91,942 | 723,391 120,602 | 856,192 || 1916....... 461,457 | 5,621,611 
SRST Ss aie eae:s 108,304 | 761,731 126,528 |1,102,602 || 1917....... 574,498 | 4,768, 784 
ASG Dec shstecion ae 109,125 | 774,832 130,229 | 982,562 || 1918....... 228,812 | 4,361,498 
TET BloBor Setscode 104,383 | 825,011 144,919 |1,029,925 || 1919....... 396,779 | 4,459, 165 
1 CY Rene ee 118,080 | 927,242 148,607 |1,501,619 |} 1920....... 303,002 |38,301, 080 
VCE ean 101,268 |1,129,901 139,876 |1,671,495 || 1921....... 396,617 |26, 038,902 
\ LODO Res reicks 701,497 |20,419, 883 


1 Nine months. 2 Includes $493,000, sale of steamer ‘‘Earl Grey’’, sold to Russian Government, 


Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Marine and Fisheries Department, comprises 
the Board of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal 
ocean and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards to be required of all 
vessels coming under their jurisdiction, which must be attained by all ships given 
official warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Besides, the 
Board grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 
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A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during the 
fiscal year ended 1922 follows:— 


64,.—_Steamboat Inspection during the fiscal year 1921-1922. 


Number of Vessels Inspected. 


Number of 

Vessels regis- Vessels regis- Vessels not 

Divisions sea or ove treo Cees | eee 
No. Tone No. nas: No. Toe 
PT alifaxs vtwcecatiencseeh sw aew hewsreern anew au sae 158 120,970 15 28, 499 19 7,935 
SE-TOWN GS-7 cache Mick docs oe wee olen ds a aps ee aaioeten yaceles 95 92,102 2 4,108 74 66,931 
MUG GC: 1 cssae. catarehe hater econ a 3 ayers aa ora esapormheriaate raat oryat 125 171,825 2 2,115 14 19,050 
Soreliscaate Page eee Renee ike eae ave ae 92 47,382 - - 33 12,859 
Montreal. svi dain cb trsvarececthesforna aan nntiaeine Baie tO 197} 242,021 12 39,034 75 20,165 
Kang stontiss coc, ses cols ae cise eedote ee Ra cei be atts aretels 90 45,395 10 9,327 45 12,337 
POVONUO So 556 vtec oc ne hae el aaper alee taeaciels «pants teres 295) 238,686 57 39,998 44 8,969 
Collins wood wits soe. soti sans bs sit seenes ses eeee unas 91 28,066 - i= 15 ~ 742 
PortiArthur ses ie: eecise aah eels OP Seo ee eke a 77 13,604 1 681 68 8,222 
WATHONCON eecet ek eee ee eerie eae toe ee nOtaL lets er 51 8,105 = - 28 2,464 
VAN COWV OL tic seas ,atets etic teases sie SRECla Sloe SEE 229 182, 266 5 31,512 37 6,444 
SVACEOFIAS ete atectente ote orem apne e soaateriat Hlaclareree te: 120 103, 260 18 113, 166 19 4,511 
Motal ........ccccececcseeeceeseeeccesseeeee{ 15620] 1,293,682] 122] 268,440 4711 170,629 
eee sels cubieet to | sels added Yo. | Number of Ves, 
Inspection when) the Dominion up or d ate oyed. 

in Commission. register. 
a Lilax wae Soetis cele tue. oie sso egegaloreg 1 Dos aeeiade, eae eo uae a 192) 157,404 16 37,827 14 6,021 
Stalonneeaeencais. sheet. Auta Ricrceictenie eee 171 163,141 3 37,027 4 219 
Quebec: {iiss eee bic ck eee alos roars oi Geenate 141 192,990 11 11,543 5 4,243 
Someliss.cscale.dro-ticyaus syoss avs: oiassanters-aeateja estes eichayateheterey or pre nanee et 125 60, 241 10} » 6,262 10 5,178 
Montreals. sce, tonsacst isc cctiece cer ein saute meee 284; 301,220 6 15,408 4 6,945 
ISIN OSTON ethernet bites” Rg Fl Te Vevsleeieven 145 67,059 7 2,878 3 2,057 
ROY ODEO a. Bs are athts teers igs sininvovatelele a wip edie Seance aad tlesee 396, 287,653 6) + 9,182 3 321 
Goltinewoodes. <0) eibeiacsi scene aides beeen 106] 28,808 5); 7-210 6 179 
PortHArGhurate servicio. leben see RCL aoe detente 146 22,507 4 8,521 4 2,388 
HidimiontOne rss asfaeie sip ain sais ieletsteceis se ialate oitralste si scleral se 79} _ 10,569 5 138 - - 

WAN CONV OL Ss cst cinatovate rorersveicve orate or ere ore ate Tories areas 271 220, 222 12} . 36,082 4 422 
Vicioriadh, SOMA UESh yi OM oe ear cae Me 157 220,937 11 20,387 3 6,460 
T6tal pe ee oe ene ae eee 2,213) 1,732,751 86 185,415 60 34, 433 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $119,767, 
and those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,813, giving a 
combined total revenue collected by inspectors of $121,580. 

Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 65 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1921, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S. 1906, c. 113, ss: 141-143). 
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65.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


Seamen 

Years Shipped. 
Cl ces Se at a 18,013 | 
rie er eae Rea 20/502 
Wie eres eA 16,735 
TT Oecd gs SO ei 13,748 
ice Geena eam 13,708 
fetetees fre 16,975 
ieee, eee i 18, 987 


1998-1921. 
Seamen Seamen 
Discharged. Years. Shipped. 
ViPHeE NOI ate ree ee 22,797 
Toe W016e) 4k ee, 20,902 
#1 O69 1OVT EN 5, oooh he 16,998 
SOR OLS. fk oe Gk eds 16,516 
It 20 W ADIGA ce ie Nice 18208 
(ven on0T eke 22° 569 
TORS NOD. ocgeencd ee 18,444 


Seamen 
Discharged. 


14,319 
16, 689 
14,145 
12,930 
13,649 
19, 719 
17,103 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 66, supplied by the De- 
partment of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks 


and casualties in Canadian waters, 


and casualties in other waters. 
ties of previous years. 


and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks 


The returns in some years cover wrecks and casual- 


66.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties for 1870-1909, for the years ended June 32, 
1991-1917, and for the calendar years 1918-1921. 


Cas- rs Cas- . 
Net Lives| Stated Net Lives 
Years. a tonnage. | lost. | damages. Years. uel- tonnage. | lost. 
es. ties. 
No. Tons No. $ No Tons No. 
1870-1900........] 9,670] 3,577,367) 5,096] 61,525,760 293 269, 569 59 
» ea 136 47,181 126 285, 782 275 270,905 160 
1902 222 105,814 132 835,916 255 210, 368) 1,0831 
1903 237 162,297 32 409,991 280 214,036 70 
1904 192 81,143 9 489, 699 308 242,996 67 
1605 178 79,588 15 621, 267 239 715, 384 152 
1906 220 139,586 149 573, 420 226 312,928] 40238 
1907 317 131,441 55 672,466 240 205,720 100 
1908 307 120, 269 34 1,390,891 Pall 222,928 28 
1909 343 189,906 24 1,131,966 260 588, 503 38 
1910 321 211,565 101 1,569,580 SS 
1911 271 122,619 48 942,093|| 'Totals...... 15,017} 8,222,113) 7,980 


Nortr.—For the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


1 Includes 1,042 lives lost in the ‘‘Empress of Ireland’”’ disaster. 
8Includes 328 lives lost in the ‘Princess Sophia”’ disaster. 


at $4,310,350. 


Stated 
damages. 


$ 


1,053, 768 
1,963, 870 
4,983,775 
1,459, 012 
1,377,442 
4,850, 1452 
1,818,895 
1,808,690 
1,643, 825 
1,809, 328 


93,217,581 


2Eyxcluding damage to cargo estimated 


67. Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years 1912-1922. 


Description. 1912. | 1913. | 1914, | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
DEIN ee aor ee OC Ce EES Tone 1,452] 1,393} 1,461] 1,521) 1,555) 1,560] 1,575) 1,577) 1,578] 1,598} 1,602 
ADU PSUS: scat ces thocere sparse 12 2 12 12 12 12 9 9 10 9 9 
Bioht POMS isacader ee ase see be 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 at - = 
MEIC HGIKCeD OLS. sees sate bree carte 975} 1,020] 1,040} 1,066] 1,099] 1,126] 1,128] 1,122] 1,120] 1,130} 1,118 
Oe sWwihhistles:s, ar achitce one «cece 13 14 13 11 il 11 11 10|- g 8 8 
BYONG: oes ataaraieices ave: karte steisat 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 
PA DNONESS os scie crtetes iets gereraey- 83 89 98 105 110 113 124 128 131 134 135 
Hoe Bellg.s% os. t seca cane 29 26 26 28 31 32 30 29 32 33 35 
VAN COR MOINS a. ex teist cig tc. beeveus 137 145 150 148 151 156 154 156 149 148 148 
Hand fog bells..... Seeclacn ea cit 2 3 3 3 3 3 5 5 4 4 4 
Gas and whistling buoys....... 281 299) 319 336] 327 330] 3341. 339] 336) 343) 345 
Whistling buoys............... 27 29 30 31 31 32 32 31 31 30 29 
BON DUOY Saz.cliehisstes. cewiernaerine 65 71 82 86 89 87 87 86 89 90 90 
Submarine bells............... 10 10 13 21 22 22 18 15 12 11 if 
Fog guns and bombs........... 9 9 9 -9 8 8 8 6 7 df 7 
HS OLN Scat. grhais scheint oe 14 11 12 10 7 5 3 3 1 1 1 
Fog alarm stations............. 9} S012 11 12 13 13 |soamls 12 13 13 13 


Norz.—Besides the foregoing, in 1922 there were 47 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins, 5, 091 
anlighted buoys and 530 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons. 
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Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


During the closing years of the war, the Dominion Government, realizing the 
need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s export 
trade but also as a means of assisting our national railways and of providing employ- 
ment, placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 ~ 
steel cargo vessels of 6 different types. These vessels were intended primarily 
to co-operate with British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, as well as 
to provide in times of peace the means of carrying abroad the products of Canada’s 
farms, forests, mines and factories, without which Canada could not hope to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of expanding her export trade. Prior to Dec. 31, 
1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. Additions were made to the 
fleet in following years until the total fleet, as at December 31, 1922, numbered 
64 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 378,237. In regard to ownership and 
operation, a separate company has been organized for each vessel, and the capital 
stock of each is owned by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited. 
Under an operating agreement with each of these companies, the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, Limited, operates all the steamers and keeps a separate 
account for each company. Promissory notes have been given to the Minister of 
Finance and Receiver-General for the total capital stock of each vessel, with interest 
payable at 53 p.c. per annum. 

Early operations proved profitable, and a surplus of $1,004,233, (without 
provision for interest charges), is shown for the year ended December 31, 1920. 
The two subsequent years, however, have shown the effects of the depression in the 
shipping industry, and annual deficits of $9,116,144 and $9,649,479 are shown for 
1921 and 1922 respectively. As a result, the Board of Directors has proposed the 
reduction of the number of vessels to 37 (only the larger, speedier, and specialized 
ships to be retained), the reduction of capital cost (about $72,500,000) to what 
may be considered present replacement value (about $18,900,000), and that interest 
due the government be payable for each year only if earned after allowing for 
depreciation, such remission of interest to be applicable for a period of five years. 
While the financial showing of the venture is an unsatisfactory one, the directors, 
in their last annual report, point out in explanation the falling off in cargo tonnage 
available and the lower earnings from the carriage of lower priced commodities. 
It is also noted that much traffic which would otherwise have undoubtedly been 
handled through private channels, was passed on to the government-owned railways. 

During 1922 a total of 235 voyages were made, the majority being to the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent, to the West Indies, Newfoundland, Australia, 
California and the Orient, and a few to Mediterranean ports and to India. On 
December 31, 1922, 32 vessels were employed on the more important trade routes, 
4 in coastwise trade, 10 on the Great Lakes as grain carriers, while 18 were laid up 
in various ports in Canada. 

Offices of the company outside of Canada are located in London, in the West 
Indies, in Australia, in New Zealand and in Newfoundland, while agencies give 
the company representation in all the principal shipping centres of the world. 


X.—TELEGRAPHS. . 


Canada’s first telegraph line was erected in 1847 between Toronto, Hamilton, 
St. Catharines and Niagara. In the same year the Montreal Telegraph Co. was 
organized, and a line built from Quebec to Montreal and Toronto. At the close of 
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the year, the Montreal Telegraph Co., having absorbed the original one, had 540 
miles of wire in use, 9 offices, 35 employees, and had sent out 33,000 messages. 
Equipment of very high quality was used by the early companies. 

Development of new companies was rapid, new lines radiating from Montreal 
in all directions. The Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., with a line from Quebec to 
Buffalo, offered considerable opposition to the Montreal Co., and soon a combination 
of the two with the Great North Western Telegraph Co, wasformed. This company 
controlled telegraph service in Canada until the building of the C.P.R. While 
private companies extended their service to meet the requirements of the more 
densely populated areas of the country, the Canadian Government built and 
operated lines in many other districts, principally outlying communities. 


£ 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Government system includes, besides the lines originally con- 
structed by the Government, those previously owned by the Great North Western 
Telegraph Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern 
Railway Co., and the National Transcontinental Railway. The system is now 
operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great Northwestern 
Telegraph Co.). . 

The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic dis- 
advantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and despatch of market 
and press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs in 1920 and 1921 follows. 


68.—Summary Stacistics of all Canadian Telegraphs, for calendar years 1920 and 1921. 


Year Ended Dee. 31. 


Items. 
1920. 1921. 
MOSH MRCP ENNO.Criecacyerctaeits uve Meiadiesin ss 6 quattieiaciaisisiow ses bier mersi pas orale h nine. cyagpve’s $ | 11,337,428 | .11,310,989 
OppratingAxpene@ess wile. «nn civtema\n conor awinenlenics yninencicisnes sofa Nae nel extrerare oe $ 9,589,982 9,734,299 
IN Gf Operating AO venue cw ci- ola <:<ia:sia/aginieiaiat iia Saison dalnaie/eiebbie'sigibidievwie cjeromn $ 1,747,446 1,576,690 
Bole LimeMtbe fase sich. ii faded Suess hl tees kaneis obbwo st Miles| 52,393 52,828 
WATOMNMISIGRD Cs ven sawie se snes sts ae eel waasailee Ne iee ces aces Bist aims arcane = 238, 866 250,802 
BLO WOR tater se estoiahesolziass stale a\stels;siapaieie iets 6 ser ater oisterelels) oie ole ain (era/siatels'auszeieres Sz staya'e No. 7,508 7,818 
NAD OINO MOL GON sterare piste ca isiwe cee cialsbinsls oie eae sic eae sinsie awison un digisiol6isie . 4,825 4,901 
DA OSSSP GS RLM assess olaertessisicrc ale Ol aisiw a eiaicinjataolaso orelotake' Sia) s Siciensgm sinters osiealewieia’ “| 15,589,711 | . 15,013,993 
CADIGEPATIS at etais eS cm oecea alee opp Serene a eth ee lias coleioe ciiaee a! MY 1,162,204 1,154, 787 
PA OUnt OF MGMOY AETAUSIOITE Co. sere oon pn-lniels ote stealelsiorsed/- steko 2a-o bicicie aid Sia oa s $ 7,045,661 | 5,150,916 


Table 69 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of the 
various companies for the years 1919 to 1921. 
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69.—Telegraph Statistics of Chartered Companies, June 39, 1919, and for the calendar 
years 1919-1921. 


Miles of | Miles of | Number | Number 


Companies. Year. : ; of of 

line. WATS messages.!.| offices. 
1919 16,521 49,893 | 5,768,216 1,518 
Canadian National Telegraph Co................206: 1919 18,420 56,481 | 6,400,476 1,522 
(formerly Great Northwestern Telegraph Co.) 1920 19,687 72,126 | 7,340,585 1,576 
1921 20,361 81, 266 8,059, 150 1,618 
’ : ~{} 1919 14,395 109,153 5,369,0748 1,523 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co........0c..00..200000> 1919 15,061 | 114,796 | 5,764,8348 1,582 
1920 14, 412 121, 002 6,290,0748 1,587 
1921 14,419 122,414 5,823 ,3033 1,559 
1919 3,660 15,000 758, 682 225 
Western Untonso crannies \aeckven Ge ase bc eae 1919 3,631 15,103 801, 709 225 
ie 1920 3,638 16,789 757,067 225 
(| 1921 3,639 16, 694 831,096 225 
ered aoe - 1919 330 1,675 119,086 29 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Commission. .}| 1919 330 1,675 130,585 30 
1920 341 1,694 142, 538 29 
1921 341 1,694 171,313 30 
J ‘ (| 1919 424 801 - 8 
Algoma Central Railway4..o....2.....6.5 See aM eae 1919 424 801 - 8 
1920 334 729 - 8 
1921 335 768 = 8 
1919 85 171 - 4 
Algoma Hastormikallwayts en asses oak ie 1919 85 171 - 4 
} 1920 87 174 - 4 
1921 86 344 - 4 
{| 19192 2,820 14, 296 807,537 187 
Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co...............00: 19192 2,817 14,306 307, 537 187 
19202 2,817 14, 204 281, 428 152 
1921 2,817 14, 186 223, 539. 150 
‘ 1919 44 664 112,322 38 
_ The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd........... 1919 44 547 113,046 24 
j See qecmen eat : gaeranan 1920 ~ a4 547 10552885 (=re eee 
1921 44 547 89,981 22 


1Cablegrams not included. 

2Statistics of lines in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick not included. 

3Not including press messages. 

4These are telephone lines and are used for both despatching and commercial business. 


Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have a terminus in Canada— 
five of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up to the present 
their use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English 
and-American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New 
Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and is owned by a partnership of the 
Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. 


Marconi Wireless.—Since the transmission of the first transatlantic wireless 
message in 1901 and the organization in Canada of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Co. in 1903 , communication has been established between many stations throughout 
the country and with the outside world. Plans are at present under way for a 
wireless route which will encircle the world by means of stations in Canada and 
other parts of the Empire. 


, Radiotelegraph Stations.—Table 70 shows the name, situation and range 
in nautical miles of the radiotelegraph stations in Canada and Newfoundland, 
The stations are divided broadly into government owned, and licensed commercial 


ae 
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stations. 


Of the government owned, a distinction is shown in Table 70 between 


those operated by government and those operated under contract by the Marconi 
Company. Commercial stations are subdivided into private and public. 

Table 71 gives the names of Canadian Government steamers that are equipped 
with radiotelegraph apparatus, with the range in miles for each steamer. 


atlantic commercial wireless service is carried on by the Glace Bay, N.S., 


A trans- 


station 


which works with Ongar, Essex, England, the charge being 18 cents per word as 


against 20 cents by cable. 


Table 72 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the government stations of the east and west coasts and of the 


Great Lakes. 


For the year 1922-23 the total number of messages was 311,732 


as compared with 327,092 in 1921-22, and of words handled 5,466,698 as compared 


with 5,445,020 in 1921-22. 


79.—Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, for the fiscal year 1922-23. 


Names of Stations. 


GOVERNMENT OWNED STATIONS.! 


EAST COAST. 
Pr CMG Slay Cis B A ersvspeeatiie, > orcieac oe atarctoieis: escteolen etoters 
POW A IN OUT NIN at), iteiersrs aie cele Meiers mae iste meteltie efor: 
DU CO RD NUN Ecos 8 cara nate cee roe eto cic ere ee tae 
Cape Race, Nfid.*. 
Grindstone tsland: Que. sccyedser tae aetaavwe setters: 
Pare; Pom AQ ues S wie s eine e siecwis © acacierd tales 6 ie eroltiraters 
Claris Cify Que. tices cagacate Aecde ene ei cee tees ees 
Machen Ponte Quests acca oa are oe ele iotrs 
Grosseslsle: Querkicacyecs an secon ha cies: ov nitaaleenes 
MaeheewOnetw ss codecs ces 
Montreal, Que.*... 
Care Sable, N.S. 
Cape Bear, P.E.I. ae 
North Sydney, Cpe te 
Ga perdowny Nos. cee Pee nae reed cee eee 
DPAable- sland’ Nise topeucieite ania dae scree eee tenc 
MADE AK,. INAS scceins ad Rdiae ease CNA N ered clei d ern ee 
RSACE BAY rca seein Uicas ork oe eee) e elelesate ete eet 


Direction Finding Stations. 


ee 


...|North Atlantic 
.|Northumberland Strait. 


Situation. 


BelleTelemStrasts waco use teceere ecient 
(RellevIisle Straitsmees ctesteiencieaeesc dias 
Red Head wNi Bin as sso ses ase eres 
INOEtHPA ANU Cheam ears cine center oeee 
Gulf of St. Lawrence (Magdalen Island). 
GulfiofiSt:, Bawrencesccescar-< eo tacts 
GultiottSébawrence sees 2% scence vee 
Sty uawrence JRAVED.c..\essy a iletecivaeeers 
Stuawrence: Riviers..cc)eneticsoee se ete ore 
St. Lawrence River......... 
St. Lawrence River.. 


seer ecene 


INorthypyidneye.CeB usm. cnet 
Entrance to Halifax Harbour. 
(Norbicatlanticstasnaune ecient sn erature 
Ealiiax DOCkVvAarduneemecce niece meets 
Near Glace Bay, N.S. (Press service to 

SuDSCrIbINZ SIPS) iis. oeicc css wi ss chee 


AE ANEO WD /Bisan ease jou eiee He iy B22 TE SINE cate awetaei ee INO WAS CObIA soe stcisicte tors aaistecinterevataisrereravelate 
WANES ACA MIs pais icris secu om Seeeuetie canna sateeee IN eyyAOUNLGLAN Claanrecmitce-ecis amare sete e sere 
METS DUCTO: D/H ena coo was be Ooo Oe Soa cee es IN OWA COUT nsn ncteele ass sislole sine ciaroiate tate eles 
St. John DY entrada tn Ne ors. teat tei eee ved choles ait INewABruns wicks dence: oe cae cc ciemercciniact 
GREAT LAKES. ° 
BOLE APE DUT SOM Geese oo ive e oraiers ons) cid fv erakote 6 shia eheanctact = Borte Arthurs Ont seece cetecctertetn teres estets 
HamitrocesMianic: Ont sa.caece sve s cee cclveaee tne Saultiste. Marie, Ontecs.saavwccs suchen « 
POM ETI OL Chi tec andreres sicrers srersiole crete oe ieee ae Sere Entrance Georgian Bay, Ont............ 
Miran: Ont tec crash peek eae Ginecs awe enone ek Georgian Bay iOntynerecvrece ot tars eater 
Prot LUC Weir Ont. came mor oe cide o>. ols eee ahvelnere fleas GENE Vi a IV Wott are + oaneenered COLO O COE: 
Port Bunwels Ont cine pacer os Sorted rms Wales bri@us taser ince cllsie Saseieicla watts. tualsvace 
BEOTONT OY Orit: Se Se hel to ats ele tera re terse Meee stoeOAN e anss Roronto sland ONG cee ceils swear ais ci 
1 Raius falsgr cys GV Ashe eeu eee In Con cIre Seine SME Cocks cel ace Boarmeheldi@ommonrn sinteacescat tcl e+ 


WEST COAST. 


Gonzales Mill, B.C. (Victoria) ......cace-< arsietiiwes «ents sios 
Point Grey, Vancouver, Nah Ona AC Aa ROR A hex Bons 
ADT S UIA TES: © metaytia te cisca ip ote che a avavoete ebay ae es Rd ice 


‘1 Of the government owned stations some only are operated by the government. 


by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by an * 


WiC EOUIS ES Oe nities lar dle mie niece crore seat 
Entrance Vancouver Harbour............ 
Strait of Georgia, near Comox, B.C..... 


nautical 
miles. 


350 


250 
150 
350 


The rest are operated 


2 Thisiis the same station as St..John D/F below, but is included under two headings to indicate its 


two functions. 


Itis counted only as'‘a D/F-station in the summary table (73). 


3 Temporarily closed since July 1, 1922. Not counted in table 73. 


4 Limited coast station. 
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77.—_Radio Stations Licensed in Canada, for the fiscal year 1922-23—concluded. 


Range 
Names of Stations. Situation, eat 
miles. 
GOVERNMENT OWNED STATIONS—concluded. 
WEST coastT—concluded. 
Hetevan:Point, 3:C. asdepcrcteier onvceldesioiis emake orina West Coast Vancouver Island, B.C...... 500 
DesdireeRomt BC ate sence tee ieee South of Graham Island, Q.C.I......... 200 
Digby Island, B:C., Prince Rupert:...........++.s-«. Digby Island, Entrance Prince Rupert 
Hat bourses tose tos seacee esate oeee 250 
Alert any 515: C) <n octets sersiecs.al ete e waite coma rae alta lotree oe Cormorantaslands B:C@.cew. ccs cen 350 
Bullvblarbours PCr Moses aceon eee hee ee Hope Island, Vancouver Island., B.C.... 350 
HUDSON BAY. 
OrtINGl son Be aeeiine Galeeic sans io beotarsse olosere nssie elem ora tessiere MudsOn Bay Act. sack. entereee sateen 750 
Peis Manas nes sete ores ste oeteolene Rie ovens aielstne craven For communication with Port Nelson 
OTALY stents slaloncs aie ersinse bac sasteice eisisie wien ote 750 
LICENSED COMMERCIAL STATIONS. 
Public Commercial. 
Glace Bayice cc ae eee eee ae en eee Glace Bay? C Baie ssretaeieaecicucainciiests 3,000 
LOUISD OTIS fcc us, seers ee ane ee ae ees ee eet Glace Bay, (CoB Rivcsect ce cose once castes ae 1,000 
Vaneauvieriuaccs.a se ho tees cane se Me Cae on roan ViaNCOUVeL, os Coats sh etomiecamisiae aote nielee 7,000 
Maaslcham so ascs daeadsees Sa5 00 BOs TORT eee Rote Near Toronto, Ont. 1,000 
Birds Hillpceessvalh seocmie teenies ...|Near Winnipeg, Man... Ea? 670 
Montreal tt ireyna shawn saeeten asia enemas Montreal); Quetasiceacies sates tes coe ener 3,000 
Private Commercial]. 
Whetlords Mines). .c2.:0c0 selnne od oe See ee ee oe Thetiord Mines; Que... esc scace net ee ase 200 
Shawinigan Halls ose ces eeeinns ceo ee Pe ee Shawinigan Falls, Que..............+-0+: 200 
MaISONNEU VE sasussa cern 5:5 Lalteineosiaure een ence ah Montreal Que-. cases naa rcenitemeeen 200 
Swanson Baye shied btosceeree ns seers eae ane Swanson, Bays 5.0. uaee toeese eels 150 
Ocean Halls feo ccs bas eee eee oe tote Gousins Inlet. BC s.c.cckcaas ose eens 150 
Buckley Bay conic. ose tees BR este MassettInlet:b.C... sacs conic ce earns : 100 
Whurstonm Harbour) <in. doecs ie oe tee eee eee eee ‘Ghurston Harbour, Csr .se eee 100 
Bort Ali Caps ccinis sic sie oeic stows see een Sao oe Quatsino Soundss5.Onssace mes aceheene 100 
Margaret Bay.o..)...0sccee seen ce et ee eee ee Sputh inlet? BC: comatose eee 100 
ATOQUOIS PAIS 66) .as.sin Anacitenisioaee San tee atten \Lroquois Falls; Ont sisers aie aesoe setae 20 
sDywyan Hall ge. eae. Se tceia aleresste Siete asia Re Se ae win salig: Onk. 22ccacdees da cae seer 20 
Victoriaville: ic ccd vasccasanecote Tiere oe ee te Vactoriaville, Ques .s..0cc08 coeme te eeene 200 
Quebec scl Wis ence des fe edhs ene ae Quebee City sca, cen carcsak swewetducets sane 200 
ATIYOX. Coase cre cles apa cce A Tee TU TO Anyox, BC. 252. css ledieiep setae eee 100 
FUAMAUCOR aa sectors saeco cee s eee Bt SOG eon MPA ILON; ORE. .5.5s acc cucns sea eee ont 50 
SPOLONTOS Ace csece cain culeteer ae Cee ee eee ee PeOronto, Ont cccsestrivnsashasesnaaerente 50 
Gouilii Dare. Sais ahr oe Oia es Sees $OUIN: AM IMO 5 29 sie'sccisacamealane tence 200 
New Glasgow..o5) o. cede cg tacemen tae Sue ee eae ew: GlasgOwseNis-usccccesesburclenaee es 25 
BearsErap Camper acc ees aca ee ee eee eee Bear Trap Ganip;N Bik ss. s.cs0seoe 8 « 25 
WAnCOVier spat eaccins dceeateces een Eee ee WANCOUV ET; dasa nes caee ciate cmaeae be 300 
Niagara Fallsic.:. ca tocs anes 12 tee Ueno wank ee Mascara Balls; Ont: :.2..as cece : 100 
Pwenty.ijle Creek. n.n.osccn tee ae ..|Twenty Mile Creek, Ont...... Z 50 
Parti redsits oc nsaeee cae ceo ee ee Ei ort. @redip, dontear cna ee eeee ; 50 
Mloronto seen este ences eee i m@oronto,\Ont.cs.asaaee eesti ane * 65 
Burlington...... -¢h| Burlington, Ont. «cctencta tare seco cee on 65 
AMticostidslan @iz-snaceces week e ee eee Anticosti Island = .c..5 asst ade ene 75 
ELOLONEO 4 comawiaciaiicts Son tlernvon eo teattee Dee meee Conan POrOntomONt, kes sacisqstusicereeee tee 65 
COOKSVINGs. sesaceciceahe tec Cade ote Lee sien ones Cookeyalle, Ontsap.ckcicankccen cece tees 25 
OU aeiastre cial ert stotrare Sie aru diate ati e ee NRG Rees orks Ont: osde2s noes s sitamarine ere cae 25 
Glel phic ks went elt anes aise Sede tert ERO ee Guelph; Ontins cacinc so ucnteee ee eee 25 
PROS LON sche eons selec Pen a ee Preston iOntiew nce ssioe cre tite cee en ee 25 
Kitchener: .o2 Sass eine setae sale Sea edt Semen eee s KitehenerOnt sosive scene ncn eee 25 
Sttatiordl.: S54 os nace on eal ean aden one! StratfordsOnt haw aee oe en eee eee 25 
Sta Maryse (nema pe ceee ea een ee eee ore St-AMaryiss Ont scorn. cae meee eee 25 
BTANt ea radncsenes coe ae NO ee ee ene eS ‘Brang,:Cnti ieee se ener ne ei eee eee 25 
Wioodstocles nado saree en eee ene Woo dstockeOnticccots senescent 25 
Stc MhOMAS se. accansades ater eer CORN eee: St:-TPhomgsyOnt.as ccueehences scan enene 25 
Chatham co) 5.\issie Seereee Hee eee ae ee sic Chatham Ont-oee, ceenaeee saaeaeee Cate 25 
Walkervall6. cathe set eich oon eee eee ee ee ene Walkerville, Ont. itosuesscs<avccntcieee: 50 
DS VGNCYireritin. cetecereletc cee eee ee Sydney. JNeSsctachick ce ae cares ee eine 500 
Montreal x8 ob aan te ee, fae eee Re ee eises eccke: Montreal, Que..... eens Hore st es Reppiving 
only. 
BlubbersBay.ss 2. nee cckad essen eee ee eerie: Pexada Island BiG cincconaaas acces Lies « 125 
WADDID E202 Seca crestor 28 Saco Oe eee ent eae eee is Winniper | Man... sccsdelseseeccossnae saskicce 50 


ee ee eS eS Se ee ee ee ae ee 
1Temporarily closed. The station at Pas is a land station. 
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71._Canadian Government Steamers Equipped with the Radiotelegraph, fiscal 
year 1922-23. 


Names. Range. Names. Range. 
Miles. Miles 

Aerdcollndes den ekes ceoscetehkes aoe Sueates TOO ||PAranmoress oces eco concise ches tates 150 
Acadia...... 200 || Bellechasse. . Sosaen eas 150 
Arleux o 100 || Laurentian.. oot 150 
Armentiéres. es LOO Re Mialaspina' rar. oc niecctleteaiat aeeis noes are 200 
Arras. ; TOO [\PMlarearetcc: cack ctine ce a delitienies vow veh wietc 200 
Dollard 18g 0} Man tenbrites asst Seo cca ties seen ocee: 150 
Druid..... LOO WANG wan etOM sy cscen cae sails nce cases eens 100 
Estevan 200i WSNeDAse tose snecetiotw eects ees remem 200 
Givenchy LOO || Stanloyess tes cataractets-Rowmeases « csie ies 150 
Gulnare LOOM biepvala-cenacadecticin. store Oceans 100 
Pedy cre. raha caatvrad caclolsia a elaaw eet ae 100s || Lady Maurionz.cusseanion eonieaioe cence 150 
PRONSGEC meet acter crit. Boe keine ne, ck aie eae TROOG Wy TIAN Fe sacar crow cio wide’ wae ees oes 150 
Taree: fishickip) SRE RBC CRGISCNEIN HOKsc: TSO || MPALAINOLO te cite Me Carte oereis aster are ret ntore 150 

Matt eye cte: ceive aietshivetere wea esha shel aiais 250M i Girtby sae stots aerate era totem teen iaite a-len 125 
Anticosti (ightship)% 3. ovccvsncseneseeees 150 


72.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations, for the fiscal 
years 1921-22 and 1922-23. 


1921-22. 1922-23. 


Stations. 


Messages| Words | COStf | Messages| Words | Cost of 


maip- Tea RIS 
handled. | handled. | ;enanee, | handled. | handled. | , nonce. 


$c. $ oc. 
155,839] 2,758, 297)108,814 15 127,278) 2,423,156] 90,160 90 
22,692 347, 223) 45,243 08 30,424 468,785| 44,430 86 
148,561) 2,339,500] 73,431 42 154,030] 2,574,757) 76,599 36 


327,092] 5,445, 020/227, 488 65! 311,732! 5,466, 698|211,191 12 


Radio Telephony.—Radio telephony—the wireless transmission of the 
human voice—is a later development of radio wireless. During the Great War, 
radio telephony was perfected for the use of warships and airplanes. In 1920 and 
1921 its peace time possibilities were, for the first time, widely appreciated, and 
musical programmes were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their 
campaign to sell private radio equipment. Radio telephony has become a very 
practicable means of relaying telephone messages to places where the population 
is too sparse to support a telephone system and to ships at sea. But radio telephony 
is not applicable to the regular business of telephone companies in urban districts, 
because only a limited number of messages can be transmitted simultaneously 
without interference. 

-Table 73 shows a summary classification of radio stations in Canada. 


73.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, as at March 31, 1923. 


Kind of Station. Number. 

OAS Stations (Government OwGeG)).cnccemete stile seve are ne e wrerale ecco Sisiels tin les a,aiors) siely ssi elsto.e bse 5 32 
MGA CAS CRGIOUS ya ccs taferelcecctceseicre tice eke Ore De Tolste ne Sie tarare SIGS SreTe va ie Lale) ecto wes chals save /aTai cial eracstelele ais, onsss 1 
Wirection Pinging Stations (Government: OWE) ces oo cieisieicine sfore se aaralsjais oitlaie-s sysivielaje‘ele..siai6 4 
SHinwssst1Ous( GOVErnMonwOwLed inser taaleacedecctaccs sistess noleldeisculsiaciaesiejos cece sciciess Ss 006 29 
Shipustatronas(COMmmMercial ens ac cae cae cree see Oech cere a bie riclsiieiciciens selects onsaes Sew aiasels,s 226 
HAItea COAST StALIONS is wen ceas clans a ace oicenal tee mae cele sine cist eanceaiicladie «a v\ece/sisd:s'e!aielsieis-« 1 
Public Commercial Stations............sccsesccseees 6 
Private Commercial Stations................6+ : 44 
Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations. . 51 
Experimental Stations........... 57 
Amateur Experimental Stations. 1,449 
Amateur Broadcasting Stations ded 

Private Receiving Stations................+++seeeee- 3 9, a 
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XI.—TELEPHONES. 


Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time all 
patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were dependent 
on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine 
telephone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year 
the Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges and 
40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled development in all 
the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system has 
always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 

With rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime provinces, the lines 
of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Co. in Nova Scotia, and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Brunswick, 
an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A develop- 
ment of a different kind is seen in the three prairie provinces, where well organized 
systems were sold to the governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 and to 
Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely owned by 
the Bell Telephone Co. 

Telephone Systems.—In all the provinces, besides the large telephone com- 
panies, are many smaller systems, both urban and rural, usually owned privately 
or co-operatively. The number of independent lines is particularly large in Sas- 
katchewan. The steady growth in the use of telephones is shown in Table 78 
particularly by the increase of 45,824 telephones in 1921 as compared with 1920. 
For each 100 of population, there were 10-26 telephones in use during 1921, over 
42 p.c. of the total being in Ontario. In this respect Canada ranks second among 
the countries for which such data are available. 

Government ownership of telephone lines has now had a 15 years’ trial in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Figures for the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, 
show credit balances to profit and loss of $1,347,850, $1,005,268 and $1,322,631 from 
the operation of government-owned lines in Alberta, Saskatchewen and Manitoba 
respectively. 

Telephone Statistics.—The following tables give figures illustrative of the 
use of telephones and of the operation of telephone companies for 1921, the latest 
year available, and previous years. 


74.—Progress of Telephones in Canada for the years ended June 39, 1917-1919, and for 
the calendar years 1918-1921. 


June 30. December 31. 
Items. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. 1921, 
$ $ $ $ rae} $ 

Capitalization. vse. ce. oo 79,121,702 | 85,274,691 | 91,004,925 ||100,587,8383 |116,689,705 | 132,537,771 
Cost of property, etc........ 94,469,534 |104, 368,628 |113, 296,160 ||125,017,222 |144,560,969 | 158,678,229 
Revenue ticccsnsans screener 20,122,282 | 22,753,280 | 24,600,536 || 29,401,006 | 33,473,712 | 36,986,913 
Operating expenses.......... 12,095,426 | 13,644,518 | 16,167,992 || 20,081,436 | 28,044,401 30,080,035 
Salaries and wages.......... 8,882,593 | 10,410,807 | 13,048,055 || 15,774,586 | 17,294,405 | 19,000,422 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Telephone Companies....... 1,695 2,007 2,047 2,219 2,327 2,365 
Wire mileage.............68- 1,708, 202 1,736,062 1,822,372 1,956, 830 2,105,101 2, 268, 271 
Melophones:-betenacsaceeocek 604, 136 662,330 724,500 778, 758 856, 266 902,090 
Mmployeesines Misses teases 16,490 17,336 19,057 20,491 21,187 19,943 
Persons per telephone....... 13-4 12-2 12-2 11-3 10-2 9-7 
Persons fer mile of wire..... 4-7 5-0 4-5 4-5 4-2 3-9 
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Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 75 and 76. Special attention may be 
drawn to the growth of co-operative companies. 


75.—_Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, December 31, 1921. 


Govern-} Muni- mueele Co-op- | Part- Pri- 
ment, | cipal. * | erative.|nership.| vate. 


Provinces. 


WIVES IC VALCU SLANG sce caverns Hele eicrserr - - 1 43 - - 44 
NOVO COUIN Stata said neat a aeiseeclales memrerret - - 29 174 - 8 211 
Nene mmpwiCk cc tactnccsndee etek rset - - 16 11 - 6 33 
TRICO SR eratien tear netn ic + sara etn tretevante oroeenusis - = 73 65 - 22 160 
@QNCATIO tire COC ee erates Rend cide eine 2 90 202 254 7 53 608 
PUNE OL eet ore ert te ty chars. are, ogee ere cates steers upatoyie 1 8 2 25 ~ 2 38 
SasketGhowan-teric ese ccc acls cot ercect on hess 1 4 283 927 - = 1,215 
EAU CTL Aine epettee < otes tes olayaehaveadiohs) sieiaickalelstous/aleiens 1 1 6 34 - 1 43 
Ethier OMITMDIA nee oe de aticceesiee ico - - 1 11 - - 12 
REED ib henson teicher aictaraisterhie<eisievehe sia sitio nie RS - - J = ~ - 1 
POCA coaeacetio ted ate maaiee eee 5 103 614 1,544 7 92 2,360 
76._Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, 1911-1921.1 
Years. Sere Municipal. Stock. Ss oe a va Private. Total. 
/ 
3 25 308 101 18 82 537 
38 25 368 133 31 113 683 
4 52 543 262 63 151 1,075 
4 58 611 297 48 118 1,136 
4 62 584 601 28 117 1,396 
4 67 622 765 23 111 1,592 
5 73 645 841 17 114 1,695 
5 74 735 1,085 12 96 2,007 
5 89 666 1,346 18 95 2,219 
5 88 647 1,495 9 83 2,327 
5 108 614 1,544 i 92 2,365 


1 The years 1911-1918 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919, 1920 and 1921 are for the calendar 
years. 
In the two tables following, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire, and the number of employees of telephone companies, 
by provinces, for the year 1921, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1921. 


77.—Telephones in use, mileage of Wire and number of Employees, by Provinces, 
December 31, 1921. 


Telephones in use. : 
Mileage | Number of 


Provinces. f ; 

bee Magneto. Total. of wire. employees. 

No. No. No. Miles. No. 
1,656 3,302 4,958 5,026 86 
22,003 13,415 35,418 62,383 935 
16,218 10,104 26, 322 39,814 689 
107,832 39,024 146,856 386, 498 4,290 
229,415 150, 796 380,211 816,057 8,720 
46,540 21,923 68, 463 240, 186 1,498 
43,027 53,212 96, 239 296, 274 1,082 
32, 266 32,117 64,383 238, 733 908 
68 ,874 10,195 79,069 182,700 1,729 
PASEO M orate tess ais are erate ersietel ove ore Taxaievil ote! «17 - 171 171 600 6 


JUTE Per st oononere Baneenenaaagae 567,831 334, 259 902,090 | 2,268,271 19,943 
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78.—Telephones in use, mileage of Wire and number of Employees, 1911-1971. 


Years. 


Central 
Energy Magneto. 
No. No. 
Ee PN 174,994 127,765 
S Werciternciviers 212, 732 158, 152 
Aofaieoe viereleed 269,843 193,828 
atnelneccsat 310, 166 210,978 
313,225 219,865 
323,109 225,312 
352,770 251,366 
384, 687 277,643 
474,541 304,217 
524,593 331,673 
567,831 334, 259 


Telephones in use. 


Mileage | Number of 
Total . of wire. | employees. 
No. Miles No. 
302, 759 687, 782 10,425 
370,884 889, 572 12, 783 
463,671 1,092,587 12,867 
521,144 1,343,090 16,799 
533,090 1, 452,360 15,072 
548,421 1,600,564 15,247 
604, 136 1,708,203 16,490 
662,330 1,848,466 17,236 
778, 758 2,105,240 20,491 
856, 266 2,105,101 21,187 
902,090 2,268,271 19,943 


Financial statistics of Canadian telephone companies are given in Tables 79 


and 80 below. 


79._Financial Statistics of Telephone Companies, by Provinces, for the calendar 
year 1921. 


Provinces. 


Alberta 


Capital | Funded 
stock. ebt. 
$ $ 
341,870 100,000 
3,485,881) 2,501,009 
2,624,353 41,000 


28,317, 781|17, 470, 418 
2,700,417) 1,818,529 
33, 118}17, 470, 269 
786, 670|24, 723, 699 
51, 636/23, 685,088 
3,737,700} 2,533,333 
65,000 = 


Cost of a NM 
property alaries . et 
and * and cee Cosas operating 
equit- wages 2 PEP “| revenue. 
ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
599, 220 39,785 131, 399 98,159 33, 240 
6,371,040} 509,174} 1,530,040] 1,308,543) 221,497 
2,914,054) 486,183] 1,093,284) 917,828) 175,456 
66,689,329} 4,111, 730}19,413,860)14, 492,189] 4,921,671 
7,480, 225] 7,801,819] 1,752,551) 1,539,122 213,429 
17,520,122} 2,270,603] 3,053,196] 3,536,799] —483,603 
25,476,719] 688,525) 3,977,995) 2,799,339] 1,178,656 
20,026,415) 1,266,656] 2,823,793) 2,586,174] 237,619 
11,407, 239] 1,815,828) 3,191,274] 2,785,267) 406,007 
193,866 10,119 19,521 16,615 2,906 
158,678,229 |19, 000, 422/36, 986, 913/30, 080,035) 6,906,878 


42,194, 426/90, 343,345 


80.—Financiat Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies for the years 1912-1921. 2 


Capital 


Years. Aerie 


Operating 
expenses. 


Gross 
revenue. 


21,533, 605 
26,590,501 
98,644, 340 
28,947, 122 
29, 416,956 
29, 476, 367 
29,803,090 
35, 227, 233 
36, 149, 838 
42, 194,426 


Cost of ee 

Funded property pre a 
SOE eee 
$ $ $ 

24,743,247) 56,887,799 2,659, 642 
33,256,503} 69,214,971 6, 839,309 
41,647,554) 80,258,356] 8,250,253 
45,337,869} 83,792,583 8,357,029 
47,503,358) 88,520,021 7,852,719 
49,645,335) 94,469,534) 8,882,593 
55,471,601} 104,368,627} 10,410,807 
65,360,600} 125,017,222] 15,774,586 
80,539,367] 144,560,969) 17,294,405 
90,343,345] 158,678,229] 19,000,422 


12,273,627 
14,897,278 
17,297, 269 
17,601,673 
18,594, 268 
20, 122; 282 
22,753, 280 
29, 401,006 
33,473,712 
36,986,913 


9,094, 689 
11,175,689 
12,882, 402 
12,836, 715 
11,147,201 
12,095, 426 
13,644,524 
20,081, 436 
28,044, 401 
30, 080,035 


Net 
operating 
revenue. 


$ 


3,178,938 
3,721,589 
4,414,867 
4,764, 958 
7,447,067 
8,026,856 
9,108,756 
9,319,570 
5,429,311 
6,906,878 


1 As the head office of the Bell Telephone Company is situated in Montreal, its very large business 
is necessarily credited to Quebec, though largely transacted outside of that province. 
2 Figures for the year 1912-1918 are from July 1 to June 30: those for 1919-1921 for the years Jan. 1 to 


Dec. 31. 
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XIJ.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carrying 
letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule, the Post Office 
was placed on a settled footing by Benjamin Franklin, then deputy postmaster- 
general for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened post offices 
at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier communication 
between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had a post office and 
direct postal communication with Great Britain. 

As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200, of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 

The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and in 1827 this number had increased to 114. At 
this time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication between 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and Amherstburg, over which couriers travelled 
at varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sherbrooke, 
St. Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries made 
once or twice a week. 

Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 
6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained to 
ensure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial relations. The provinces had 
complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and rates. 

At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates to 
the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and from 124 
to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between Canada and 
the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the domestic level. 
In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter postage to the 
countries of the Postal Union was reduced to.5 cents per half-ounce. After a con- 
ference in 1897, Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was established 
on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents per ounce. 
These rates were maintained until 1915, when a 1 cent war tax, still in force, was 
imposed on all 2 cent letters, on post cards and postal notes. Recently the rate to 
Great Britain has been increased to 4 cents per ounce and that to the Postal Union 
has been raised to 10 cents per ounce. 

The Post Office Department is. administered by the Postmaster-General. 
Besides the several administrative branches within the Department, the Dominion 
is divided into 15 districts, each in charge of a Post Office Inspector. The Canadian 
system embraces a territory more extensive than that. served by any other systems 
except those of the United States and Russia, the sparsity of population and the 
comparative lack of development. making inevitable. a peculiarly- difficult and 
expensive service. 
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International Postal Conference.—An important epoch in the history of 
the Canadian Post Office began with the holding at Ottawa in December, 1922, 
of the first International Postal Conference between representatives of the United 
States and Canada. The development of postal reciprocity between the two 
countries dates from 1792, when the first postal arrangement between them was 
concluded. The years 1848, 1875, 1881 and 1888 mark the dates of later agreements 
regarding postal matters. The conference of 1922 dealt in detail with all important 
points in international postal relations and provided for increased. facilities in the 
interchange of mail matter between the two countries. © 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada.on October 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this. 
scheme, new regulations, talking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers of 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications 
for and accept money, money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 3,777 
in 1922, having 202,668 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the recent amelioration 
of the conditions of Canadian rural life. 

Statistics.—Tables 81 to 83 show the number of post. offices in operation in 
Canada in 1922, gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 and upwards, and 
the revenue and expenditure of the department since 1890. 


81._Number of Post Offices in Operation in the several Provinces of Canada, March 


eo 


Post Offices 
Provinces, Giartion teked ee Siento 
Mar. 31, during wee Mar. 31, 
1921 Year. 1922 
Prince Hdward Islands. op. .ats weed ones neste ta ee weer 136 = 3 133 
IN OVENS COU tree ipe ofetstaeterorstetaisttareln ialoreretsve era ar fate alate ole 1,844 8 18 1,834 
INGw. Brune wiCic. -7.Bi c. cccn'oc cen chet stake eee Belen laetine 1,134 4 5 1,133 
QUueDeG ccce-s. seas Soe ec cialelete lolol solalaa oara’s Maree rere MORE ear 2,293 31 23 2,301 
OMCATIOL cercdee oath tele since eat MPT clases serain pate eisetaito ee 2,582 35 40 2,577 
Manitoba onan. cine sire ciielemiercts sabtelorsine = ictheial state walt erste a 798 13 9 802 
Saskatchowans.. 0a. w seleseile stejctotete stolereiote cuMvoe ate tatmiesetsr 1,416 24 34 1,406 
AN pertaeccstas h tpcictsieistsceconiytete std vorsian tents ltrs totter erences 1, 187 25 24 1; 188 
British Columbia sin. .cscciaiieicte es aereiteortete since tet lomgnreae 834 28 16 846. 
Vaukon/ Territory’ sa0'ccu seen icici cist acn hiss rte steMieecere 23 1 3 21 
Northwest Merritories.. cc%)s1slrnpetee ste telenie oe tess aisle sidietares 5} 1 - 6. 


Mota seston WOR ETRE ED 12,252 120 1%5 12,247 
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82.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $19,000 and upwards, 
. for the fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 


Name of Post Office. | 1921. 


1922,. 


62373—444 


Name of Post Office. | . 1921. 1922. 
i $ $ 
P.E. Island. ees 
Charlottetown:..:.....:- 55,511 60,133 
Summerside.:.....0....5. 20,655 20,511 
Total for Proyince...... 1 152,403 | 150,820. 
Nova: Scotia. 
Ambberst..3. sstetee.cs- bs 42,377 41,550 
Antigonish). ; 14, 166 13,373 
Bridgewater... ‘. 15,764 14,520 
ADATEUIOUEH 3h ct Nakee.sc.05'- 14, 263 13,570 
Gltee: Bay sata a2. .5d. 17,491 17,759 
Sit Eo cee es ee ie eae a 396, 208 394,438 
Kentyalles tds soos 66d 18, 759 19,801 
unenbure gs. .hs45.¢...4. 11,579 11,495 
New Glasgow..........5. 36, 141 34,444 
North Sydney.........:. 17,963 18, 446 
MRICCOM A sae ae te 14,271 13,990 , 
Biydnoye rent ck ceteris 67, 623 64,304 
Sydney Mines............ 10,344 9, 648 
AAG OI ons AER ec ae a 51,074 51,041 
WANGBOITy gcrracteess cok: 18,145 19,151 
WOILWTIIe aware cates He 12,456 14,125 
Yarmouth Mee Maree vets iccoh 3 26,321 26,741 
Total for Province........ 1,303,666 | 1,277,076 
New Brunswick. 
BACHUrsby Accs nate ui 13,505 11, 759 
Campbellton...:.......5. 19,080 19,009 
Ghapham, 32320: hone ots 13, 586 12,667 
Hdmundston!....5..%3% 11,390 12,320 
Fredericton....:...... SE 61, 663 61, 692 
MeVFoncton ss Woe siree cen: 324, 358 325, 835 
INewOAStIO. toes cre ccc ste 13,776 13,098 
Stewobnsoyeete ase saak 267,516 271,149 
Dee Opephens cat ae srcren 18,043 19, 282 
Saukville. esse se 6s. ks 14,893 15,108 
Sussex... .ceccn hha seal 14,845 15,057 
Woodstock} © ini)-csienns oes 18,647 18,935 
Total for Province........ 1,123,007 | 1,110,385 
; Quebec. 
Chicoutimi Satish a eG 21,288 24,070 
CWoaticooks fee end 10,892 11,336 
Granby a en eens 15,093 15,625 
Ute ee vastt ne tee oh 26,221 28, 952 
FOUL raat e es ents 19,910 19,958 
TATU Que sts eae se A ees 13,702 12,138 
MR Og Grants te ah 9,727 10,490 
Montreal saccn soars oe 3,182,947 | 3,278,467 
CiebeGr wens. 424, 267 465,553 
AGHMONC Teenie van oh 10,417 10,625 
RAN OWE Kin ane wartiot oh es 11,926 12,694 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 9,182 10,102 
Dt. Eyacinthe.-....52.5.. 31,885 82,673 
BEAIOURS.. Ake es aces oral 18,370 20,361 
Shawinigan Falls......... 22,960 20,469 
Sherbrooke #.5.%.. ccown.8 96,955 103, 592 
Sorelavrerse. eee wee ok le 11,309 10,327 
Thetford Mines........... 13,588 12, 652 
Timiskaming Station..... 10,074 4,450 
‘Ehreo Riversste, sa. hes 51,255 53,757 
Malloy sols ss. 0 gisasneee 11, 602 12, 603 
Wictoriaville..s.co) .c<tee 14, 263 14,536 
Total for Province........ §, 408,224 | 5,530,513 
Ontario. 
Ammherstburess.c<02c0s 6 e0 10,417 9,684 
BASNIENOE ci. 2 ots chfinise sie soit ets 14,496 14,925 
PRRMTOTA Eh cline eo 53 oe 11,369 11,840 
Aylmer West. Ne 13,812 13,915 
SAECID. Ss 9 die siieis weit oh 25,112 | 25,562 
Relieve. c. ae susie owes 51,839 52,397 


$ 
Ontario—con. my 

Bowmanville........... ie 12,632 
Bracebridge......:..... Np 12,557 
Brampton.’ i... {PAeae So 22,221 
IBrantiord sae it sce cee 134,049 
Bridgeburg.2.2. 0+... eas 16, 23 

‘Brockvillet vise sesec0s hs 48,306 
Campbellford.. 10,542 
Carleton Place. 14, 248 
Ghatham...55..3 67,552 
Movs meee arteenicn: 25, 133 
Cobourg....... Peelers sie 22,019 
Cochrane; GAGihcswecsasks 13,405 
Collingwood:..,..:....+%- 24,052 
Gormnyvalli ve, 2% tty tse sk» 30,710 
Dag: cers aepetee eras. seis 17, o12 
Wunnwille:} ss aisiges = «/-0ts's 18,620 
WOLOUG soap ste ea aareinitets 14,494 
ROTA Hao cies Mateos, otis 15,435 
Fort, William 9, ts ai. 68,916 
Forte Traneesinw. svar «late 12,646 
Ga Beret cre eee tee 3 59,440 
GANANOQUE. er clare irene s oe s 17, 237 
Georgetown..........-++: 10, 168 
Goderich. dig cease os etre 17,426 
(Grimes Dyacauccesn te tere oe . 12,373 
Guelph Aen cia wets nets 98 , 523 
Hailey DULY. lavas © sss cots 16,148 
Fam iltony tavern eectot ees» 544, 834 
UANROVEL:.c) treme eee si eiciese 12,612 
ATTISCON: 2c belt eatees eer. 10,210 
Erespeler!s3 .Whatescas cise 10, 781 
antsvaillec asc acts setts 12,312 
nporsolls Aoueemeaee cts eke 24,681 
PrOquorsdtall sss cc's cs elersiers 12, 246 
FS QUOTE. eiped roleietsirateietsiciol te 20, 223 
IKE CAT CLINE. + percineie erererets¢ 11, 165 
ny StONE 4 ends wa eae 108, 255 
Kitchener 29,082 
es rarer 15,685 
INRA Va ssi Aerie caete shee 30,545 
Listowel. his 13,096 
London. . 388, 716 
Meaford sviseccssnes een W237 
MidlanG)csccnascmecy ere ee 21,101 
Napanee s.ico nace sieaatets 20,028 
New Liskeard............ 12,106 
ING WIMGATK CG csciclemnclsies » 16,472 
Niagara Falls... 2 .....%. 87, 289 
INORtHEB aso shea. ice ok 42,717 
Oak willet vacate ns ace aee 13,867 
Orangevillesin.. sinc csiew te 11,625 
Orillia wrrcsceteecieear- 42,107 
Osa waemnngn wistalsiu ceteris 53,998 
CELA VERE Ais eke Sean ees as! oles 510,842 
Owen Sound, ...): vce ees 45, 230 
1 EE otc ton oiets NAO e CSG 17,157 
Parry; SOUDG: sucess eee 14,444 
Poembrokeccjts ss syasieissaie's 29,642 
PP CTU le ye rere cate omeinnyoeVaseier ks 25,701 
Peterborough............ 95, 833 
Retrolidgeenaneccssts sects 13,820 
PACT ONS sui bacctere,<iclatalsiatolereloke 15,867 
POrtpATEHUM Ken elec eines oe 51,799 
PortiColbormesan.). « 251610'.3 14,617 
IPOrtiHOpe sate ites cere cece 20,362 
IPEGSCOU Uses ce eisleainie salts 12,730 
IPFEBTON ecistslesecrecotat vars sists." 20,405 
TOMO eee te mice eis te xtote. otal 27,249 
Ste CACNATINGS sis. ti elec 85, 243 
SD NUAL YB Ce ta coierstacens aa tte 16,804 
Ste bnomasens cesiciste trees: 58,742 
SARNIA: core, oeirenieforneers 61,495 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 77,894 
SOnloruls nite datas teres « 10,547 
UNICO pee einereresoararetereielareis 19,819 
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8%.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting $10,699 and upwards, 
for fiscal years 1921 and dies 


Name of Post Office. 1921. 1922. 
Ontario—concluded. $ $ 
SmithsiF allsisc 0s. oon 26,251 26, 395 
Strationd sf seca te see 54,734 59,281 
Stratford Station......... 11,969 11,702 
SELALHLOY shsee ee pone emict 11,609 11,834 
Sturgeon Falls............ 10,529 10,517 
SUGCDUEYEs cee eee ee oe 50,529 47,110 
Thorold. Gceccgetewne sh 18,4€0 16,347 
SEtisonburg sce enacts 14,414 14,361 
"Mum ning... nee ees che oie 17,284 21,088 
POrOvtO.s050 cess ees eels 4,947,777 | 5,223,979 
DPentone..j be sideves ae kee te 18,590 18,900 
Walkerton... 9. 0erselse och 11,217 11, 629 
Walkerville.............. 56, 732 52,215 
Wallaceburg.............- 13,425 12,910 
Wraterloo..ace. sce tec cles 26,978 28,806 
Welland 272), #esc ban woedie 46, 202 42,799 
WV OStODT ve son ae Set econ 14,800 17,617 
Whit by-n.ca se. ties aerate 11, 267 11,798 
WHRGUSOD! « sists taes peste 208, 673 193,050 
Wanehamt. Sept; eo eee ns 11,853 11,802 
Woodstock! (20! csires cence 47,926 51,103 
Total for Province........ 11,416,685 | 11,847,296 
Manitoba. 
Branctom: ois hese hs aet a 102,461 106,905 
Dauphine rstece meen seca 24,539 24,396 
Wieepa Was -Eoeneca eens 12, 228 12,210 
Portage la Prairie........ 39,472 40,645 
Witcen i. c/bupe Wen ce dcee 10,078 9,555 
Winnipeg 2,838,805 | 2,860,898 
Total for Province........ 3,577,832 | 3,594,511 
Saskatchewan. 
Battleford 20s. jcacse. cane 9,723 10,057 
; DUCT EG eaBema pa aay a 19,717 18,825 
MUM pDoldt sess... ccc ete 12,936 12,677 
Llovaminsterseoaccactce: 10,107 10,204 
Maple Creek............- 12,553 10,465 
Mellortragijecetiorsas ose 14,074 13,595 
Melville... sis ooeeioee 12,533 12,850 
MooseJawss oeacees noses 138,049 132,998 
North Battleford......... 25,965 5, 937 
Prince Albert............ 47,882 47,559 
Reena N. Meteorite terrae S 588, 582 629, 304 
Saskatoon. s.xc.eus00shrnce 248,511 250, 698 
SHAUNaAV ONS asec h tere 12,360 13,485 
Swift Current’........... 38,074 33,678 
Wevyburactimc ocstikn lees 32,494 30, 648 
MOrkton..ccdee hoe eee 37, 282 35, 659 
Total for Province........ 2,452,275 | 2,468,648 


Name of Post Office. 


Macleod. (2555 s-tues ccaets 
REC DOOD Seas accent 


Wieareville:a cess user oe 
Wetagkiwin............05 


Total for Province........ 


British Colpmbia- 
Chilliwackciiis a eset 
Cranbrooles.o2 ec ne eae 


ICAO aoe or Gn coh hear te 
Nelson...... Fie Gorse Ae & 


North Vancouver......... 
Pansicton jac e cadens 
Primes: Rupethacaacacon a: 
Revelstokes.s 0.6 sen. s0ke 
Trail 


Wernonh arnt oe eesinee aes 


Yukon. 
Total for Yukon......... 


AID artes ood ona neni ances 


1921. 1922. 
$ $ 

14,634 14,547 
558,569 532, 233 
15,248 14,771 
15,713 18, 609 
420, 466 443,880 
10,74 10,232 
11,931 12,547 
64,661 68, 227 
11,028 10,191 
52,954 48,585 
18/022 19,975 
11,150 10,861 
11,213 10,694 
10,100 10,066 
15,721 15,586 
2,022,739 | 1,996,163 
14,831 15,276 
17,742 18,034 
14/241 15, 168 
17,948 17,658 
32, 192 31,276 
19,960 21, 634 
26, 672 27,071 
40,548 41, 165 
58, 108 62,010 
15,595 15,353 
19,270 19, 966 
36, 120 34,515 
12/816 12,245 
11,424 11, 288 
919,848 960, 131 
30, 260 32,372 
251,864 252,980 
2,073,163 | 2,100,657 
11,702 11,995 
152, 403 150,820 
1,303,666 | 1,277,076 
1,123,007 | 1,110,385 
5,408,224 | 5,530,513 
11,416,685 | 11,847,296 
3,577,832 | 3,594,511 
2'452.275 | 2,468,648 
2,022,739 | 1,996,163 
2,073,163 | 2,100,657 
11,702 11,995 


| 29,541,696 | 30,088,064 


83.—_Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
years 1899-1910, and for the fiscal years 1911-1922. 


Fiseal Years. 


ee a i ry 


Net Expendi- 
revenue ture. 
$ $ 

2,357,389 3,074,470 
2,792,790 8,593,647 
3, 183,984 3,645, 646 
5,125,373 4,634,528 
7,958,547} .7,215,337 
9,146, 952 7,954, 223 
10,482, 255 9,172,035 
12,060,476; 10,882,805 
12,956,216} 12,822,058 
13,046, 650 15,961,191 


Deficit. Surplus. 
$ $ 
717,081 - 
800,857 - 
461, 662 - 
- 490,845 
- 743,210 
- 1,192,729 
- 1,310, 220 
- 1,177,671 
- 134,158 
2,914,541 


ee 


ae 
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83.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
years 1890-1910, and for the fiscal years 1911-1922—concluded. 


* Net Expendi- 
Fiscal Years. oie es nes Deficit. Surplus. 
$ $ $ $ 
SIS eRe ah xe a are ete Sarath SS oie arale oiictsve Bencteswe pisvaistal oll sake 18,858,410} 16,009,139 - 2,249,271 
STD Mare te cet ches Teleteen ts Me atetayeia lates ce’ Slain e.g slnfora¥ancs ocapeoate aVeiete 20,902,384) 16,300,579 - 4,01, 805 
POSE eer erate @ terri Aes ove adversaries ass rm Reha ORB alee vere 21,345,394) 18,046,558 - 3, 298, 836 
MOU renee: orl ste praHate/ o-oo pieperdia eae otis, sverele eyes ecassiae mest tele 21,602,713} 19,273,584 - 2,329,129 
Ree i TE eee Ua ic my cs Sink vars etarews ye ri ouere ai ore) CFO hela atMOM i's 24,449,917| 20,774,385 . - 3,675,532 
1 yi 5, a Sea ROUTE TOMER Eee OE IARI Eo ee eae 26,331,119) 24,661, 262 - 1,669,857 
ES meee sete tie Tre Rice ae is Rice. atu. c ate evo ara tlarMortarald he's 26,554,538} 28,121,425 1,566,887| - 


Notr.—For all other years since 1868, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 288. 


_ Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, for example, 
there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574. In 1922 the number of offices had increased to 5,266, while the value 
of orders issued was almost 42 times as large as in the earlier year. In the following 
tables, illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also be noticed 
that the large number of 10,031,198 money orders, representing a value of $139,- 
914,186, were issued during the year. The number of postal notes received was 
5,679,374, while the value of those issued amounted to $11,598,881. It may be 
added that postal notes are issued payable to bearer, and are in general use for the 
transfer of small sums, while money orders, on the other hand, are payable to order 
at a designated post office. Statistical tables showing the operation of the Post 
Office savings banks and the Dominion Government savings banks are included 


in the section on Finance on page 833. 


84.— Operation of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years 1901-1922. 


: Payable i ponds 
ayable in of orders 
Orders i eed! é issued 
Fiscal Years. issued in Pah ai in other 

Canada. Canads Obliex countries 

q Canada. S payable in 

countries. Canada: 

$ $ $ $ 

17,956, 258 14,324,289 | 3,631,969 2,592,845 
23,549,402 18,423,035 5,126, 367 3,575,803 
26,868, 202. 20,761,078 6,107, 124 4,604,528 
29,652,811 21,706,474 7,946, 337 5,197,122 
32,349,476 23,410,485 | 8,938,991 5, 602, 257 
37,355, 673 26,133,565 | 11,222,108 6,533, 201 
32, 160,098 21,958,855 | 10,201,243 5,393,042 
49,974,007 31,836,629 | 18,137,378 7,933, 361 
52,627,770 86,577,552 | 16,050,218 7,794, 751 
60,967, 162 41,595,205 | 19,371,957 8,048, 467 
70,614,862 45,451,425 | 25, 163,437 8,664, 557 
84,065,891 52,568,433 | 31,497,458 8,712,667 
101, 153, 272 61,324,030 | 39,829, 242 9,081,627 
109, 500, 670 66,118,221 | 43,387,449 9,807,313 
89,957,906 64,723,941 | 25,233,965 9,707,383 
94,469,871 75,781,582 | 18,688,289 9,868, 137 
119, 695, 535 97,263,961 | 22,481,574 9,704, 610 
142,959, 167 116, 764,491 | 26,194,676 9,385, 627 
142,375,809 116,646,096 | 25,729,713 10,351,021 
159, 224, 937 135, 201,816 | 24,023,121 10,050,361 
173,523,322 | 155,916,232 | 17,607,090 6,680,971 
139,914,186 | 124,316,726 | 15,597,460 5,515,069 


Norte.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. 
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Attention may be drawn to the discrepancy between the value of orders issued 
in Canada and payable in other countries, and those issued elsewhere payable in 
Canada. The difference (over $10,000,000 in 1922 and almost $34,000,000 in 
1914), represents to a large extent remittances made by immigrants and to travellers 
in foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of the large amounts sent out 
from Canada, and is an essential figure in the computation of our balance of trade. 


85.—Money Orders, by Provinces, fiscal years 1918-1922. 


Provinces. 1918. 


Money order offices in— No. 
Canada nase. koe ccomasels cowie eels eaie 4,930 

Prince Edward Island..............+6.- 48 

IN GWG SCObIA Ce vosleme a calls celteecieee te 331 

ING Was TUnsWwICk «ccc sieeleaae eletetiels tonal 217 

Qe OCR ioe ites ais ecetois cross ste clo Seattle 1,065 

ORPATIO;T ac thes of lsohe cabievis saute seen 1,497 

IM ATINT ODE: er eplais caste team oe or taserduem ete 327 

Saskatchewan it. o swiss ones ecilelnes ane ee 594 

Aulbertast avddydied oahep cents oles Shetrareies 440 

BriGish COMM DIA. «sleceke see enidisleeis <'cle 406 

VatkconsFPerretOry oes iavies sis’ cies otein a ore Mtoe 5 
Money ‘orders issued in— No. 
Canada eA, 6 Gest ickidaee Secor 9,919, 665 

Prince Edward Island........... eae 43,806 

INNOVAISCOULAL Ss. 2ay ne cae nee oe eed 539,671 

Wow Brunswick. 4/2 .ccnc ba decree seen 264,547 

Quebeeyscene dtr teen eboienelhie 1,110,542 

Ontario, ise eett ela. Te atalino 8,136, 558 

Manitoba. saccteka pete anette 867,968 

Saskatchewal.ciossacecwatis cde seve oes 1,938,481 

An eNben sit daseratele Matera tele rend ater erie 

British Columbia. . 

VarkonTerritonvs.s aieetetea ction. andes 9,474 
Receipts for money orders issued in— $ 
Canadarr gree se hats coh doaeanaes aay tHcy 

Prince Edward Island.........0.+..00: 684, 849 

NOV SCOUlat nia tte he ncisiee terete tie 7,877,907 

Nowe rinswick else ces ete cen samen 3,996,863 

Quehod. cade curate aetna ona eiatee et 15, 669, 298 

ORPATIO Na semedsonicess cccle Reis oR One Bee 40,576,601 

IVPAMT TOD e Je ce hres erates asta Wie ate sPaleietoreee evel 11,869, 796 

Paskatchewait. > ca. vive ccomen ceclianuee 31,964, 231 

RATER GE Sean ones Witlon Woetanc a) tea eee 18,399,046 

British Columbia... $32.3. a0+5 ae 11,671,635 

Yukon Territotyuec teontck oauensracae 248,942 
Number of money orders paid in— No. 
MANADA costs eek totaat bee Gee eee 75923, 732 

Prince Eidward Island ts. vss esas cee 31,999 

INONEIS COA ay oc dee seis mnrebebhleeamacet 235,606 

New Bruns wich oscscocko nate es ee 138, 946 

QUE DEG i) sctisveiar stolascicls a, 0 Sieieinireiscele seek 1, 282, 482 

ONCATIONc Noe ar aes eatsai. soa Oe eae 2,595,537 

NanttO Det acnieowac ceiais Aaa eanaeleaeiriotent oe 1,936, 761 

Sapkatchewathetrcs cciciecs/cise pass teleaee 1,025,124 

A Dertas ataadaleeona coaches ostream oti 355,988 

British! Conm bias vies scet ce aekelele ser 370, 261 

LY Won SRerritOxyejsenyiss oso eteie’e oversea 1,028 
Amount of money orders paid in— g 
Canada. iho bo 53 aisesioeme heehee ae celcpie se 125,267,851 

Prince Edward Island A date 617,456 

NOVA SCOUS cri sp tisveec cone chiens ct 4,432,929 

New? Brunswick juessis.t cee rem pele «ois 2,576,597 

Quebet 3. denser sive ) oh oe Re Prefae  ols 16, 761,173 

Ontario...... aieelevel sea ies afeisipiellae eine hE 40,013, 727 

Man tODa 2h fsialomeities ate e o/s ctele aretha cee 31,430,519 

Saskatchewan......... LGR ora biarsietee rele | 15,399,242 
REALDONOD ....fosue aes at ob Ah obiae cet h 7,420,506 

British’ Columbidesh Jeeta. pie tee tee .| 6,587,920 


Mukon! Lerritory..tiewso eee ce ee 27,782 


1919. 


No. 
9,100,707 
44. 406 
590,313 
279,021 
1,114, 461 
2,757,205 
744,702 
1,692,030 
1,088, 261 
784,115 
6,193 


$ 

142,375,809 
711, 259 
9,376,962 
4,494,810 
16,750,568 
40, 482, 359 
12,036, 194 
27,982, 176 
16,338, 633 
14,045, 759 
157,089 


No. 
8,033, 665 
35, 228 
247,749 
142,906 
875,334 
3,238, 259 
1,786,195 
977,016 
364, 033 
365, 824 
tron 


$ 
127,219,233 
713, 725 
5,027, 434 
2,937,908 
14, 647, 863 
44,029,412 


29,017,441 
“15, 228,040 
7,675,350 
| 7,914, 636 


024 


i 


1920.. 
No. 

5,106 
53 
342 
232 
1,093 
1,507 
340 
636 
476 


422 
5 


No. 
9,947,018 
52,195 
652, 649 
342,868 
1, 247,392 
3,086,535 
779,379 
1, 762,494 
1,176,999 
840, 874 
5,633 


$ 

159,224,937 
837,384 
10,326, 440 
5,679, 866 
19,135,849 
47, 127, 150 
13,151,959 
28.592, 371 
18,532,956 
15, 696, 988 
143,974 


No. 
Pees 
33, 787 
288, 529 
207, 379 
956, 990 
3,775,383 
1,992,408 
1,062,526 
391, 786 
394, 094 
1,054 


$ 

146,405,784 
713, 292 
5,616,039 
3,955,777 
17,206,557 
53, 250,399 
32,092,104 
16, 668, 206 


8,328,840 
| 8,548,570 
26,000-|— 


1921. 


No. 
11, 013, 167 
59,098 
756, 168 
428,648 
1,374, 724 
3,658,178 
815,550 
1,804, 563 
1,245,872 
865,054 
5;312 


$ 

173,523,322 
890,038 
11, 241,946 
6, 725, 201 
20,982,946 
54,348, 199 
18,727,900 
29,144,606 
20, 173,523 
16, 146,385 
142,578 


No. 
9,864,184 
36,599 
419, 594 
704,072 
1,057, 289 
8,551,679 
1,790,933 
929,641 
971,594 
401,910 
» 873 


$ 

162,992,196 
800,594 

6, 764,328 
10, 415,372 
22,998, 684 
52,562,211 
31, 633,328 
18,303,344 
10,368,069 
9,128, 855 


seen thea 


1922. 


No. 
10,031,198 
56, 780 
706, 161 
390, 186 
1,193,490 
3,078,193 
763,640 
1,804, 767 
1,210,397 
826,819 
5,765 


$ 
139,914,186 
770,936 
8,996,905 
5,385,442 
16, 106, 847 
42,125,653 
10,495,309 
25,991, 164 
17,416,395 
12,489, 834 
135,701 


No. 
9,080, 463 
32,566 
391,347 
645,812 
918,941 
3,209,381 
2,055,452 
1,013, 055 
405,821 . 
407,276 
812 


$ 
130,593,935 
661,531 
5, 647,534 
8,262, 419 
15, 293, 200 
42) 445, 288 
27, 765, 545 
14, 457, 674 
8,143,535 
7, 894, 752 


aes 16,457 


695 
86.—Number and Total Values of Postal Notes, fiscal years 1917-1922. 
Values. 1917. 1918. 1919 1920. 1921 1922. 
$ No. No No. No. No No. 
0.20 286,587! 235,579) 191,362) 166,078) 144,084] 158,108 
0.25 328,095} 327,138) 306,642) 275,214) 227,789] 281,679 
0.30 245,720 229, 152 222,590 204,429 175,564 190, 364 
0.40 251,056] 244,294) 228,783) 229,954) 240,085) 225,044 
0.50 444,677| 483,142} 417,145] 409,967} 389,935] 425,943 
0.60 234,783| 233,977) 220,299] 220,006} 226,510] 213,320 
0.70 127,929 133,578 124, 850 131,031 146, 247 124, 558 
0.75 248, 858 234,081 225,925 188,561 173,389 190, 413 
0.80 196,446] 198,667} 188,117} 189,654) 196,695) 175,443 
0.90 201,414 202, 228 185,790 191,881 208, 922 186,400 
1.00 958,563} 923,891) 891,589) 851,118) 864,275) 837,437 
1.50. 417,791) 426,230] 420,503) 433,896] 467,034) 393,725 
2.00. 599,418] 648,685) 725,992] 603,156} 619,726) 578,353 
2.50.. 263,419} 276,419} 266,918} 277,871) 277,766] 240,269 
3.00 404,652) 424,815] 423,243] 421,983] 452,632} 419,969 
4.00 257,961] 284,362) 276,919) 278,762} 317,232) 293,936 
5.00 435,429| 453,310) 472,832] 479,251) 499,089] 477,460 
10.00 276,709} 303,245} 277,764) 277,306} 300,787 266, 953 
Total notes received...............- No.| 6,179,507] 6,207,793] 6,067,213] 5,830,118) 5,927,791] 5,679,374 
Total value, including postage stamps 
PRLEK OC es ferette realy sewers eicstara csteyaia shears $ gee rere 12,535, 579/12, 368, 069/12, 122, 720)12, 792, 855)11,827,896 
Commission received...........e002 $ 1,757 134,516 131,913 127,964 132,393 124,957 


Postal notes issued to postmasters...No.| 6, 386° 535] 6, 


_ POSTAGE STAMP ISSUES 


339, 230) 6,094,255) 5,901,171} 5,902,035) 5, 580, 475 


Value of notes issued.................. $/12, 480, 270|12, 948, 457/12, 548 , 384|12,304,949 13, 026, 16611, 598, 881 


87.—Issue of Postage Stamps, etc., fiscal years 1921-1922. 


Denominations. 


ee ee ee a) 


Hy Hpecials DEM VOLry.s «si. om ves00telvieleisieisterels poten 
A Gentehs Oss) stad clei sc aaloleieletels crostelaslemsahe 
2 SPE Ec oietavs: iis ar a cretavoless cio alate 
5 OE 8 Se ae ee ee a ees Bee ea 
1 cent stamp books, 25c. each............60+- 
2 cent stamp books, 25c. each.............+.- 
3 cent stamp books, 25c. each........0.eeee 
Ng rolls (sidewise) SD AGiCAG IE cecttareineaslere 


SIO0GiCRCDs: crim aidetcissers 
3 ss Ad S15 WG :6AGl< cejciae tiststases 
Icent rolls (endwise) $5. 0Gieaeby 3254.1 sacls 
2 S$1OOG ACHE... dosae severe 
ke FS 2 $5.10 each... wis 
Dake < 8 $10.10 each. 
3 es $e $15.10 each. 


1 cent post bands at $1.20 per 100............. 
SRCHNE POSUCAEAS yes. ancl ee cisiecnstas ceevelsolorios 
ZICCIB IPOS CALS re. ohio clerelelaie Ds vie'a arsioiose <iesetern 
1 cent advertising cards, 16 on sheet pectstlaneicts 
1 cent advertising cards, 8 ON Sheetzsciavas cont 
te cent advertising cards, , Single LA aaa Be 
6 cent post cards for Postal Union countries. . 
Dieent Teply: pOst Card Gy v<ccsos soc apse secre 
1 cent special wrappers... .....sccecssevercves 
G@ cant VOply COUPONS. 6.4 sie. ss cic vce anes soe at 
1 cent stamped envelopes, $1.20 per 100....... 
1 cent stamped envelopes, $1.30 per 100....... 
2 cent stamped envelopes, $2.20 per 100....... 
2 cent stamped envelopes, $2.30 per 100....... 
8 cent stamped envelopes, $3.30 per 100....... 


28,563,234 |1, 047,838, 550 


Issue 1921. 
Number Value 
No. 
272,271,500 2,722,715 
288,531,300 5,770, 626 
403,395,000 12,101,850 
23,930,850 1,196,548 
12,454,100 871,787 
25,735,700 2,578,570 
4,168,300 833, 660 
667,325 333, 663 
396, 065 89,607 
714,000 7,140 
1,594,350 31,887 
400, 100 20,005 
372,521 93,130 
274,690 68, 672 
51,518 260,681 
83, 889 340,923 
48,351 728, 166 
1,405 14,134 
762,800 9,154 
9,850,700 98, 507 
12,361,000 247, 220 
250,000 2,500 
470,000 9,400 
876, 000 8, 760 
3,116,000 62,320 
1,645,500 16,455 
77,000 1,540 
204, 400 4,088 
857, 100 8,571 
29,010 1,741 
770,075 9,241 
844, 250 10,975 
1,406, 475 30,942 
1,487,450 33,061 
1,069, 998, 724 


Issue 1922, 


No. 
250,871,900 
280.351, 900 
394, 869, 400 

29,423,800 
10,829,300 
30,957,050 
4,862,500 
673, 790 
410,975 
1,132,900 
2,530, 750 
683, 700 
443,663 


1,149,400 
13, 542,600 
12,004, 400 

598,000 
452,000 
782,000 
2,219,000 
1,102,500 
102,400 
59,150 
230,100 
873,400 
17, 490 


1,692,000 


1,631,550 
2’ 689,700 


$ 
2,508,719 
5, 607,038 
11,846, 082 
1,471, 190 
758,051 
3,095, 705 
972,500 
336, 895 
41,097 
11,329 
50, 615 
34, 185 
110,916 
80,894 
54,540 
167, 926 
296, 468 
684, 643 
304 
322 
2,555 
4,595 
5, 028 
13,793 
135, 426 
240,088 
5, 980 
9,040 
7,820 
44° 380 
11,025 
2048 
3,549 
4, 602 
8,734 
1,049 


21,996 


37,526 
88,760 


28,777,413 
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Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land and water entailed a total 
expenditure during 1922 of $14,534,038. Land transportation (largely that by 
rural delivery), cost $6,162,712; railway carriage cost $7,786,549; while that by steam- 
ship amounted to $584,777. These amounts were paid solely for services rendered 
as carriers. In addition, however, considerable mail is carried on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by steamships and steamship lines, which are especially 
subsidized by the government. Table 88, showing amounts so paid in 1920, 1921 


and 1922, is appended. 


88.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years 1920-1922. 


Services. 1920. 

$ 
Canada and the West Indies or South America, or both............ ~ 
Canacacand Great, Britain! shaccdcin aes cen ohn Mobic ce Team nse trae 229,345 
Canada and South Africa........ ‘ 133,833 
Canada and Australia or New Zealand or both on Pacific Ocean 124, 968 
Canada (Atlantic) and Australia and New Zealand............ 70,000 
Ganaday Chinayand apa jicrelsncnca sees cemiee ce teetetteettnne oe, 367, 187 
@anadaiand Newloundland:: sy ts iscjtens Sate remiss ere aed lade tewersienie ads 57,587 
Ferry service between Campment, l’Ours island and mainland of 

Georgeianybayerie nica st hae te ck ee eee ere ee stat yee 167 
Ste vohn anderen es omnia tee 2k unenhanced are ot 19,391 
St. John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville..................0ee00e 2,000 
St. John, N.B., and Minas Basin and Margaretsville, N.S.......... 6,500 
St: John; WestportiandsVarmouth:.)s.csc. steee eo aeteee 10,000 
St. John, Halifax, West Indies or South America.................. 340, 667 
StafohnsandsBridgotowmn: ssedeineas cee oe ee ten eee eee see 2,500 
Halifax, ba Have, and La Have river ports......2..2.0cc.sesescees . 
Halifax/and Sherbrooke echt a. eee eo aca lot nea 2,000 
Halifax; Mahone, Pancooksilsle; Gti sa antamers serena eee nine 6 Seas 3,000 
Halifaxiand Newioundlandaeh:.uscteccr se saenene weme wcere pee arras 10,000 
Haliax,(Canco-and "Guy sboro. worl sje detec eile eer erersmieleele 5,000 
Halifax and Spry bay and ports in C. Breton............0..sse0ee0- 4,000 
Halifaxiand, West Coast ofC. Branca eck ee ee, ee ae eeitinns 4,000 
Halifax, south Cape Breton and Bras d’Or lake ports............... 6,000 
Pictou, Souris ard the Magdalen islands.............cseceeeecceess - 
Grand Manan iandamainiands J sy-cocee © tecaee eee ements 12,500 

i@uebec, Montréal and-Paspébiagy. win. ness oc teme es «ee anise Gawcise - 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington.....:........cecceccscceeenes - 
Quebec and ports on the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 

between ports in P.E. Island, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and 

Meprdalen 1slandisn ah a he setae. schema site ea eer eee ere 63, 380 
Pictou and Montague, Murray Harbour, etc., and Georgetown..... 6,000 
Pictou and New Glasgow and Antigonish County ports and Mulgrave 1,500 
Pts Mulcrayeand Guysborocaces eter eee ee eee : 5,204 
Pt, Mulgrave, Sty Peters, Cts. seccnooteits doce eee : 5,980 
Pt. Muloraveand(Cansors) cman) eine a eee aoe eae 9,287 
Pictou, MuleraverandCheticampacwean. +e ieee enon neem 7,500 
Petit de Grat and Mulgrave I.C.R. terminus...............-.2e0:- 6,900 
Baddeck/and Jonas). ccc cea oeiean oro ie ee an cee eee 6,825 
Sydney and Whyeocomarh,.s...cacea 4c ae eee ee eae nee eee 4,000 
Sydney .to Bras d’Or lake ports and ports on east.and west coasts ; 

OL, © Bien ules Wahis ste ae obs oni ces sre ee ee Opec read 421 
Sydney and bayiob. Liawrenceporta.... s,.5 he aeeeukinin oe meimeee 6,000 
Charlottetown, Pictou and New Glasgow.......2...2..eeeseesecees = 
WictoriaaiVancouverand Skagway nccw: sc -sie see eee eee n se taene 23, 229 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holiday’s Wharf.................---- 2,081 
Victoria and Vancouver island (west coast).........ssseceeecveeces 4,375 
Wictoria‘and SangbraneiscOss sui. <. . ch cat nets roe ee eee 2,077 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, Miramichiriver and bay...... 3,000 
Pelocisland sadtmainiand Seep ie aces eck wean ne ne tae ee eee 8,000 
Hroude’s point anduliookportncame dices cation mothe Duceen etnies 1,000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte islands.................. 21,000 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sounds... .2. 0.2.5... .ccecccdssentucs 2,240 
StsJohniend! Si Andrews Nabe den seins senidee ete ee cen 4,000 
Vancouverand northerm porte on B.C.c. seus, ban. bane ese ae ee 16,800 
Expenses in connection with the supervision of subsidized steamship 

GOLVICESs v.55 csesciels eivin\siaiete, ca ae tie Toy este wer Rios RT Motte 8,512 

Total subsidies and subventions........................ 1,632,906 


1921. 


‘ $ 
327,564 


146,000 
124, 642 
140,000 


20, 295 


3,000 
9,584 
2,000 
3,750 
10,000 


2,000 
3/731 


5,000 
6,596 
3,846 
4,000 
6,000 


15,000 


68, 906 
6,000 
1,500 
6,560 
6, 208 

11,500 
7,500 
8,062 
6,825 
4,000 


14,000 
9,000 


23,594 
2,500 
15,000 
2,740 
3,000 
8,000 


21,000 
3,202 
4,000 

24,800 


3,604 


1,694,509 


1922. 


$ 
340, 667 


133,833 
127, 162 


1,500 
4,961 


5,000 
6,798 
5,885 
6,000 
6, 000 
24,000 
15,000 
29,000 
50,000 


3,716 


1,105,896 


_ Norse.—The figuresin the above table are taken from the ‘‘Publie Accounts,’ as issued by the 
Finance Department; they represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory 
authority by the Department cf Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


/ 
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X.—LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 
I.—LABOUR. 
1.—Occupations of the People. 


The occupations of the people of a country at any given time are mainly deter- 
mined by its natural resources and the stage which has been reached in their develop- 
ment. The outstanding characteristics of Canada are its enormous extent, its im- 
mense natural resources and the comparatively sight development of these, only 
the southern portions of the country being as yet at all developed. The developed 
areas fall into four economic units with quite distinct physical characteristics: first 
the Maritime Provinces, where lands, forests, mines and fisheries are the chief 
natural resources; secondly, Ontario and Quebec, with lands, forests, mines and 
abundant water power for manufacturing purposes; thirdly, the Prairie Provinces, 
where the land is the chief natural resource except in Alberta, which contains im- 
mense coal deposits; lastly, British Columbia with fisheries, forests, and mines, 
where agriculture plays a comparatively minor part. Though, when the country 
as a whole is considered, the immense fertile areas of arable land must be considered 
as its chief natural resource, in different parts of its vast expanse other resources 
predominate, and give the key to the chief occupations of the people. 

In Canada, as in other new countries, the labouring population (using the term 
in its widest sense), bears a larger proportion to the total than is the case in older 
civilizations where there exists more realized wealth. 


In addition to our native-born workers, great numbers of young males and 
smaller numbers of females, who have nothing to sell but their personal services, 
immigrate from older countries to Canada to find here a better market for their 
labour. Thus both the sex distribution and the age distribution of the population 
of Canada is rendered somewhat abnormal, an unusually large percentage of that 
population being of working age and of the male sex—that is, of the sex which is 
most generally gainfully employed. 5 

These statements may be illustrated from the Canadian census of 1911. (See 
Table 1). In that year out of a total population 10 years old and over of 5,514,388 
in the nine provinces, 2,723,634 were returned as gainfully employed, being 49-39 
p.c. of such population, or 37-93 p.c. of 7,179,650, the total ascertained population 
of the nine provinces. Thus, three out of every eight persons in the Dominion were 
gainfully employed, or four out of every eight persons 10 years old and upwards. 


Male Labour.—Considering the male population of 10 years old and upwards, 
it was found at the census of 1911 that no less than 79-54 p.c., or nearly four-fifths, 
were gainfully employed. Further, if we take out those under 15 as being more 
properly at school training for the future than gainfully employed in the present, 
and those over 65 as having earned the right to rest, we find that of the total male 
population between 15 and 65 no less than 92-73 p.c. was gainfully employed, a 
percentage which is increased to 96-28 p.c. if-we consider only those in the main 
productive 40 year period between 25 and 64 years old inclusive. Thus Canada is 
shown by its statistics to be emphatically, in so far as the males are concerned, a 
workers’ country. 
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1.—Persons Engaged in Gainful Occupations in Canada, by Ages, 1911. 


Males 10 years of age 


and over. 


Females 10 years of age 
and over. 


Engaged in gainful 


Engaged in gainful 


Age periods. Total occupations. _| Total occupations. 
number. number. 

Per cent Per cent 

Number. of total. Number. of total. 
10°to: TA years. ate ithe bos ook tee seme ae 353,876 17,376 4-9] 344,500 CRUE 2-26 
US ytO LA WeALS sarc hiaeiehiiellotite meee rien 735,071 620,972 84-48 647,874 179, 992 27-78 
DOLTOM A> VCORE Si. ap yA One eects ebhavske eee ON 1,682,522) 1,619,885 96-28) 1,384,228 168 , 034 12-14 
Gbiveans andloviern cece lde<cckyy c ere 194,176 100,580 51-80 172,141 9,018 5-24 
Total 10 years and over......... 2,965,645] 2,358,813 79-54) 2,548,743) 364,821 14-31 


Female Labour.—The growth of the employment of females in gainful occu- 
pations between 1891 and 1911 is shown in Table 2. The figures found there may 
be supplemented by the information that in 1891, 11-07 p.c., in 1901, 12-01 p.c., 
in 1911, 14-31 p.c. of the female population 10 years old and over were gainfully 
employed—an increase from one-ninth to one-seventh of the female population 
of these ages during the 20 year period—a rate of increase which; in view of the 
labour conditions of the war and reconstruction period, will probably be found 
to have been maintained in the present decade. 

It is significant that among females the age period during which there is the 
maximum of gainful employment is shown by the census to be that from 15 to 24 
years inclusive. Of the female population of these ages, 27-78 p.c. were in 1911 
gainfully employed, a percentage which fell to 12-14 p.c. for the period 25 to 64 
years inclusive. As every employer of female labour knows, the decline is due to 
the absorption of female labour by marriage and home duties. 


' 2.—_Number of Males and Females 10 years of Age and over Engaged in Gainful Occu- 
pations, by Provinces, 1881 to 1911. 


1881.1 1891. 1901. 1911. 
Provinces. Male 
and Male. Hemale. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Female, ? 
No. No. No. No. No. INO No. 

Prince Edward Island........ 34,094 31,673 4,030 30,113 3,494 27,956 3,950 
INIOVAI SEOUL. .ch coke Glan cae 141,526 134,859 22,595 137,566 18,448 148,991 24,370 
Newe Bruns wits cis... dees 105,289 94,261 13,456 98 ,058 13,807 103,275 16,491 
Quebec: .ccebele Cosmurteees 425,947 397,438 53,066 434,720 17,245 552,140 101,101 
(ONGATION NS serene nitrates. 625,591 535,765 94,460 645,322 108,625 836,135 154,878 
Mision aicran ciate pete hie hh viele 23,162 50, 669 4,315 77,418 8,575 155,900 22,206 
Saskatchewan esaswsisis« «a «es 195, 247 138,275 
ilbscittcd a vr Metin Sep ie fh, 1) Eel en BoE) Ab AEB) 2,098) mo 1agr Berl. At O88 
British (Colum biaiees.nos ce. 17,988 44,955 3,074 76,541 4,762 189,482 16,627 
Canada......0k0.-.+- 1,377,585] 1,410,379 195,990) 1,544,883 234,949) 2,358, 818 364,821 


1Workers were not classified by sex in 1881, 


Distribution of Labour Force by Industries.—The distribution of the 
Canadian labour force by industries at the censuses from 1881 to 1911 is given by 
numbers and percentages employed in Table 3. The most notable features of this 
table are the great absolute increase of 52-7 p.c. between 1901 and 1911 in the gain- 
fully employed population, the comparative decline of the agriculturists (in spite 
of the large absolute increase in their numbers), from 48-1 p.c, of the oceupied popu- 
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lation in 1881 to 34-3 p.c. in 1911, the increase of manufacturing workers from 11-7 
to 18-0 p.c., of traders from 5-7 to 10-4 p.c.and of transportation workers from 
2-9 to 8-0 p.c. of the occupied population in the 30 year period. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that under present day conditions of specialization in industry 
many of those employed in trade, transportation and manufactures are doing work 
which formerly was performed by agriculturists and other primary producers for 
themselves. 


3.—Numbers and Percentage Distribution by Industries of Persons Engaged in 
Gainful Occupations, 1881 to 1911. 


Numebers in Hacu INpustRyY. 


Workers Engaged. . 


Industries, 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 
PA ORICIUBULO, cece nici a nee wie vicadionie’e Wh nesis tincinspueee eetee 662,266 725,207 716,860 933,735 
Building trades...2s... 000. s6 eralda Peet amthas sels sees ‘ 230,873 185,599 213,307 246,201 
Domestic and personal services nr.c.cviesecesecceeees 90,085 139,929 163,670 214,012 
Civil and municipal government..,.............20000: 7,938 18, 267 17,306 76,604 
SATNAV ATC UE CITI eee tg ais ete ienenre-a gle erel earch coaiel Nolesteares 28 ,500 30,045 Die2e 34,812 
HGEOSULY aiae cen orice ee ASTRO GAT Seis DEE See ee 8,116 12,812 16,764 42,914 
Maniifachuness. cnc.n slciatizccte t «.0ls An aoe 161,535 227,080 274,175 491,342 
Mining....... fee 7,160 16,127 28,650 62,767 

MISCO MARE OUS. aeleisss sre. vicieja oD aicse's weielevefeierere = aie 13,005 ~ 490 - 
PTOEASION ates Attra nsec amore ee nono tes oe 48,461 | 62,623 83,219 120,616 
Wrade anc merchandisines.... p55 «eee hese teens erent 78,905 109, 632 160,410 283 , 087 
SRTAMSPOLTAIOMN. < ace ed ne as verses ne ore Naan one eee 40,741 69,048 80,756 217,544 
OtaL WOLKEPS 2):500.o0 eee ch eae) cee 1,397,585 | 1,606,369 | 1,782,832 2,723,634 
PERCENTAGES IN EacnH INDUSTRY 
Workers Engaged. 
Industries. ——__ 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 

p.c. p.c. p:¢; p.c. 
PSONICULELING eo ihetete crerate ciecciatnrcrarsiartians atclare iets cas erastect ale Se 48-1 45-8 40-2 34°3 
Building EEA MO Saye tehrren a oa lerr at ae vert elena 16°8 11°6 12-0 9-0 
Domestic and personal s BOUVICHL cece iets eee. 6-5 8-7 9-3 7-8 
Civil and municipal government..........0.00seeeee8: 0-6 1-1 1-0 2-8 
HASHING ceL ALT CI rte hort eects ake cieer atte g enratineee t 2-1 1:9 1-5 238} 
Forestry DONO SoS. LUCE One SCOR DDR Mer err 0-6 0-8 0:9 1:6 
MEAT ACTHITES seo sree see ese «cleselcinfo e's 11-7 14-1 15-4 18-0 
WWEiniriotig haere Mae earn ae tp See 0:5 1:0 1-6 2:3 

Wiravellahenipsrsestaca cic ce axe tee acdc Men ccincie aes eats 1-0 - - - 

EOLESSION Le tere tice ete eins a tesiateictche necereita cai ere ko 3:5 3-9 4-6 4-5 
Trade and merchandising 2.7.00 serts.c se sce cue eae eta 5-7 6-8 9-0 10-4 
SEP ATIS HOR GALTON. wie esc ors ais lee totate tats ah ated scumtolstn ia a opts oe wpe 2-9 4-3 4.5 8-0 
WOUaM WOLers 5.355, fie de cot meres eee ower 100-0 100-0 160-0 1090-0 


Distribution of Labour Force by Provinces.—The extremely varied char- 
acter of the occupations of the Canadian people, as conditioned by the various 
utilized natural resources of our immense territory, may be illustrated by reference 
to Table 4, which shows that in 1911, out of every 1,000 gainfully employed males, 
the number employed in agriculture varied from 127 in British Columbia to 673 
in Saskatchewan and 684 in Prince Edward Island. Only 1 out of every 1,000 
gainfully employed males was employed in mining in Prince Edward Island and 3 
in Saskatchewan, as compared with 82:in British Columbia and 115 in Nova Scotia. 
In forestry only 2 out of every 1,000 were employed in Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and Prince Edward Island, as compared with 62 in British Columbia. In fishing 
and hunting, the’ variation was from 3 per 1,000 in Manitoba to 98 per 1,000 
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in Nova Scotia. The males gainfully employed in manufacturing industries varied 
from 35 per 1000 of the occupied population in Saskatchewan to 220 per 1,000 
in Ontario. From this widely differing occupational distribution of the popu- 
lation in different parts of the country arise many of the divergencies of interest 
which are reflected in Canadian social and political life. 

The industrial distribution of female labour is considerably more uniform than 
is the case with male labour, though even here there are great variations. In the 
largest class, those employed in domestic and personal service vary from 338 per 
1,000 in Ontario to 536 in Saskatchewan, while in manufactures they vary from 57 
in Saskatchewan to 335 in Quebec. Comparing the sexes, we find an enormously 
larger percentage of the gainfully employed women than of the gainfully employed 
men occupied in professional pursuits. Out of the 57,835 women returned as em- 
ployed in professional pursuits in: 1911, no fewer than 34,063 were teachers. 


4.—Percentage Distribution by Sexes of the Persons engaged in Gainful Occupations, 
by Industries and Provinces, 1911. 


Mate. 

Occupations. Prince | ‘| New Nani ie Al British 
Edward|4\°Y" | Bruns- |Quebec.|Ontario. ani- |Saskat- 3 Col- 
sland Scotia. eee! toba. |chewan.| berta. SS ASYA 

All Industries. 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Agriguitine..c mes csne roe 68-4 31-7 43-4 36-5 36-0 44-3 67-3 53-0 12-7 
Building trades........... 6-2 8-4 11-4 12-3 10-0 11-9 7°3 8-1 12-7 
Domestic and_ personal 

SOL VICC tas eee ers 1-1 2-0 2-3 3-1 3-1 3-6 2-4 3-5 5-8 
Civil and municipal goy- 

ernment!. = Socensk outa os 0-9 3-0 1-9 3-1 3-0 3-1 2-0 2-8 5-6 
Fishing and hunting....... 4-8 9-8 2°8 0-8 0-4 0-3 0-9 0-6 2-4 
MLOLESEEN Ot tic inasem een 0-2 2-1, 4-3 2-0 1:3 0-2 0-2 0:5 6-2 
Manufactures....0....00++- 6:5 14-5 15:7 19:6 22-0 9-5 3°5 5-7 16:7 
Minin ose ccth, Steen 0-1 11-5 0-8 1-0 2-0 0-6 0:3 3-5 8-2 
Professional je sik... gant 2-2 2-0 2-1 2-9 2-7 3-1 1-9 2-4 3-4 
Trade and merchandising. 5-6 7-5 7°8 11-2 10-8 13-0 7-0 8-5 10-9 
Transportation............ 4-0 7-5 7:5 7°5 8-7 10-4 7:2 11-4 15-4 

FEMALE. 

Occupations. Prince N New | Meare’ |Saels Al British 
Edward ova | Bruns- |Quebec.|Ontario.| 7-27 [828 at- ¢ ol- 
ta Scotia. Chae toba. |chewan.} berta. Wink 

All industries. 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
PAO TICH GON aNeee hitae mete 14-7 6:3 5°5 3-0 3-7 4-1 12-1 10-4 2-4 
Building trades........... 0-1 - 0-1 - 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Domestic and_ personal 

SERV ICOu ce neers 95 46-0 40°3 37-1}. 33:8 44-9 53-6 46-0 42-0 

ivil and municipal gov- 

Leer nay Va em cdea Shae protons 0-7 0-9 1:0 0-6 1-4 0-9 1-8 1-9 1-1 
Fishing and hunting....... 0-4 0-1 - - 0-1 - 0-2 - 0-4 
FOPESELYi}. eee eee - = - - - - - - - 
Manufactures......... Pelee 18-9 18-6 23:8 33-5 30-7 12-7 6-7 8-7 19-6 
IMEI ese Ayats sig ETE - 0-1 - - - - - - 0-1 
Protesstonally.: 2.6 dasa asain 16-6 16-6 18-1 15-2 14-5 19-4 18-0 20-7 19-5 
Trade and marchandising. 8-6 10-0 10-0 9-0 13-8 14:0 7:4 10:4 12-2 
Pransportavion.......0. 0:5 1-4 1-2 1-6 1-9 3-9 1-2 1-8 2-6 


Distribution of Labour Force by Nativity.—While at the census of 1911, 
those born outside of Canada constituted approximately only 22 p.c. of the total 
population, these 22 p.c., because they contained a large proportion of young, 
strong males, contributed no less than 31-91 p.c. of those engaged in gainful occu- 
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pations. As is shown in Table 5, they constituted even a larger proportion of those 
engaged in domestic and personal service, in civil and municipal government, in 
mining and transportation, while they fell short of reaching their general proportion 
to the occupied population in agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting—that is, 
in all the primary industries except mining. 


5.—Numbers and Percentage Distribution by Nativity, Sex and Industries, of Persons 
engaged in Gainful Occupations, 1911. 


Noumsers. 
Total Workers. Male Workers. Female Workers. 
Occupations. : Born . Born 
Male. Female, ae a oe outside of e fe oak outside of 
: anada. | Canada. ~ | Canada. 
PA PRIGULTUNG fe vated ooo cinare melons aoe: 917,848 15,887 | 667,207 | 250,641 11,954 3,933 
IBaiainetaadost omy tise er et. 245,990 PAM | ative pares 88,716 176 35 
Domestic and personal service........... 75,133 138, 879 38,597 36, 536 90, 904 47,975 
Civil and municipal government......... 72,531 4,073 40,356 32,175 8,522 551 
HIShing ANG MUNnGIne ae Shoe «eco. ae 34, 547 265 31,601 2,946 258 7 
[Rokesit yen true seers ocean h nicotene 42,901 13 31,403 11,498 8 5 
IMsinubachuresin oct case cle. vaestarelts ous isdaghs 392,781 98,561 | 253,882 | 138,899 81, 240 imoe 
MIN Taare earth can poeiceralay tvencutc Cros Doin 62,706 61 29, 890 32, 816 51 10 
HEF OLESSIONAI esate aoc yoke lon dass aihieninne 62,781 57, 835 43,811 18,970 49, 862 7,973 
Trade and merchandising............... 240,903 42,184 167,289 73,614 34, 471 7,713 
Transportation’. 2.5 floes. ou. kek os on 210,692 6, 852 115,148 | 95,549 5,539 1,313 
Alli Occupations. ....2°......20c0-.-- 2,358,813 | 364,821 11,576,453 | 782,360! 277,985 86, 836 
PERCENTAGES. 
Total Workers. Male Workers. Female Workers. 
Occupations. p Born : Born 
Male. Female. . ae a outside of ravi an outside of 
ana W Canada: *| Canada. 
Agmicnlturerc iscsi sca ckig ds suisse tae ws 98-30 1-70 72-69 27-31 75-24 24-76 
BLAINE GEOOS 2 cake toa’, Borie Mais oie teelas 99-91 0-09 63-94 36-06 83-41 | 16-59 
Domestic and personal service..........: 35-10 64-89 51-37 48-63 65-45 34-55 
Civil and municipal government......... 94-68 5-32 55-64 44-36 86-47 13-53 
ishing and hunting oo. . i... ac0cd suena 99-24 0-76 91-47 8:53 97-35 2-65 
OPERtR yeti foie sak he ae tvs seeroeo lease sls 99-97 0-03 73-20 26-80 61-54 38-46 
INT ARTA COULES trattas Son cs aroha are «eines cusraqsv acs 79-94 20-06 64-64 35-36 82-43 17-57 
i Niccrbsress Were 8 Bo sees A Oe Re en de 99-90 0-09 47-67 52-33 83-60 16-40 
Professional......... BEC BAO CREO OOnE 52-05 47-95 69-78 30-22 86-21 13-79 
Trade and merchandising............... 85-09 14-91 69-44 30-56 81-72 18-28 
ePransponcatloneeneme: Nass sccron cede eaioak 96-85 3-15 54-65 45-35 80-84 19-16 
All Occupations................... 86-61 13-39 66-83 33:17 76-20 23°80 


2.—Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established in 
1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on the Dominion Government contracts and works aided by grant of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the ‘‘ Labour Gazette.” From 1900 to 1909, the Department was administered 
by the Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted 
a separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (8-9 Edw. VII, 
Cc: 22): 
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The work of. the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage: 
of the Industrial. Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, ¢.-20). ‘The 
Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 known 
as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21), and of the-Tech- 
nical Education Act, enacted in 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, ¢.'73). . The scope of the Depart- 
ment has increased in other directions, especially i in . the investigation, of questions 

relating to the cost of living. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act, 1907, (6-7 Edw. VII, -¢. 20), has-attracted considerable favourable atten- 
tion from legislators: and publicists throughout the world. It distinctly forbids 
strikes or lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public utilities, until 
thé matters in dispute have been dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and Invest- 
igation, consisting of three members; two appomted-by the-Minister-of Labour on 
the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the.recom- 
mendation of the first two, or if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. _ After 
their report. has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may reject it and 
declare a strike or lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small percentage of 
cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries with the 
consent ‘of the parties concerned. ' 

A review of the proceedings: under the Taaiveeetal Disputes liivestigation lee 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to March 31, 1928, shows that, in the 16 years, 
597 applications were received-for-the Sean of beards of-eonciliation and 
investigation, as a result of which 428 boards were established. In all but 37 cases 
strikes (or lockouts) were ‘averted or ended. In the fiscal year ended March a1, 
1923, 39 applications for the establishment. of. boards of conciliation and investi- 
gation were received, and 27 boards were established. Strikes (or lockouts) were 
averted in all but three cases. ; 

Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
-is charged with the preparation of schedules of minimum wage rates, which are 
inserted in Dominion Government contracts, and must be adhered to by contrac- 
tors in the execution of the respective works. The number of fair wages schedules 
prepared since. the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolution in 1900 up to the end of 
the calendar year 1922 is 3,994. The number of fair wages schedules and clauses 
furnished during the year 1922 is 64. 

Fair wage conditions are also inserted in contracts for the manufacture of 
certain classes of government supplies, and in contracts for all railway construction 
to which the Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of 
subsidy or guarantee. 

The Department of Labour is also frequently consulted by other departments 
of the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 

An order-in-council of June 7, 1922, provided more effective measures to secure 
the observance of the fair wages policy of the Government of Canada. 

Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, 
has been issued by the Department of Labour since the establishment of the Depart; 
ment in 1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada 
and of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to labour 
legislation, wages, rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the pro- 
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ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, 
legal decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, and 
other matters of general or current industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is 
widely distributed throughout Canada and the statistical and other information 
contained therein is constantly used in connection with wages and other relations 
between employers and workers. <A subscription charge of 20c. per annum is made 
for this publication. 

Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. Inform- 
ation as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the Provinces is kept up to date, 
while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the “Labour 
Gazette.” Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports containing 
the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during the year, together with an intro- 
duction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. These reports are 
based on a consolidation of Dominion and Provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915, which was made from the most recent Revised Statutes and the 
subsequent annual volumes of statutes up to 1915, and which formed the Department’s 
report on labour legislation for 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in 
the four subsequent years were published in regular order. The report for 
1920 is similar to that for 1915, being a consolidation of Canadian labour legislation 
_ as existing at the end of 1920. Reports supplementary to the 1920 volume were 

published for the calendar years 1921 and 1922. 

The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 
engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in 1919 by 
the Royal.Commission on Industrial Relations. This view was supported by a 
resolution of the National Industrial Conference held in September, 1919. A com- 
mission was established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments and of employers and workers respectively, to consider the 
foregoing subject. This commission met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 
1920, and formulated recommendations looking to greater uniformity in the pro- 
vincial laws relative to workmen’s compensation, factory control, mining, and mini- 
mum wages for women and girls. 

Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1919 on Industrial Relations, related to shop committees and industrial 
councils. The Commissioners strongly urged the adoption in Canada of the prin- 
ciples underlying the Whitley Councils and other kindred systems. The subject was 
discussed also at the National Industrial Conference, held at Ottawa in September, 
1919. The committee to which the matter was referred reported unanimously in 


the following terms:— 

“Your committee is of the opinion that there is urgent necessity for greater 
co-operation between employer and employee. We believe that this co-opera- 
tion can be furthered by the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils. Your 
Committee does not believe it is wise or expedient to recommend any set plan 
for such Councils. 

“We therefore recommend that a Bureau should be established by the 
Department of Labour of the Federal Government to gather data and furnish 
information whenever requested by employers and employees or organizations 
of employers or employees that whenever it is desired to voluntarily establish 
such councils the fullest assistance should be given by the Bureau.” 


While it has not been deemed necessary nor desirable at the present time to 
establish a bureau for the purposes outlined in the resolution of the National Con- 
ference, the department has entered heartily into the spirit of the resolution, and has 
continued and extended its study of joint industrial councils and kindred systems. 


i 
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Employers throughout Canada, at the request of the department, have furnished 
information regarding joint councils or committees in their establishments, and 
the information thus received, together with information regarding similar systems 
in other countries, has been assembled and published in the form of a special bulletin. 
A small appropriation is provided in the estimates of the Department of Labour 
to permit of assistance in the formation of joint industrial councils. 


3.—Canada and the International Labour Organization. 


The International Labour Organization was set up in accordance with Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. The general object of the Organization is given 
in the preamble to that document :— 

‘““ Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establishment of 
universal peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is based upon 
social justice; s 

‘““ And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hardship 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improvement of those 
conditions is urgently required; as for example, by the regulation of the hours 
of work, including the establishment of a maximum working day and week, 
the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, the pro- 
vision of an adequate living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, 
disease and injury arising out of his employment, the protection of children, 
young persons and women, provision for old age and injury, protection of the 
interests of workers when employed in countries other than their own, recog- 
nition of the principle of freedom of association, the organization of vocational 
and technical education and other measures; 

“Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the 
conditions in their own countries; 

“The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and 
humanity as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, 
agree to the following.” 


The scheme of organization provides for an International Labour Conference 
to be held at least once a year and a permanent International Labour Office. 

The International Labour Conference is composed of four delegates from each 
Member of the Organization, two representatives of the government, one of the 
employers and one of the workpeople. Its task is to consider proposals dealing 
with questions similar to those laid down in the preamble, and to embody its findings in 
draft conventions or recommendations. Each Member binds itself to bring such 
of these conventions and recommendations as are adopted by a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference before the competent authority or authorities. The authority 
has complete liberty to decide whether or not it will ratify any or all of these conven- 
tions, and what action, if any, it will take on the recommendations. 

It is of special interest to Canada that the Treaty recognizes the limited power 
of a federal government, and provides that in the case of a federal state, the authority 
of which to enter into conventions on labour matters is limited, the federal govern- 
ment may treat a draft convention as a recommendation only. 

Article 396 of the Treaty states that “‘ the functions of the International Labour 
Office shall include the collection and distribution of information on all subjects 
relating to the international adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour, 
and particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed to bring before 
the Conference, with a view to the conclusion of international conventions and the 
conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered by the Conference.”’ 


1 Contributed by the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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. The International Labour Office is required to collect all available information 
in regard to the problems to be dealt with, and to prepare draft conventions or recom- 
mendations for submission to the Conference. The work of the Office has. been 
divided, for the proper performance of its duties, into two divisions, namely: the 
Diplomatic Division, which conducts the correspondence with Governments and 
is called upon to deal ‘‘with the questions connected with the obligations entailed 
by the labour provisions of the Treaty and in particular with those relating to the 
work of the International Labour Conference,” and the Scientific Division, which 
is “responsible for the collection, compilation and dissemination of information of 
international interest and importance about industry and labour conditions in all 
countries.” Technical services have been created to supply the necessary inform- 
ation.on technical questions such as maritime problems, industrial hygiene, employ- 
ment and unemployment, hours of labour, agriculture, alien labour, employment 
of women, home work, wages, social insurance, education and co-operation. 

The International Labour Office is under the direction of a governing body 
composed of twenty-four persons elected by the International Labour Conference. 
Of these, twelve are persons representing governments, six representing employers 
and six representing workers. Under the terms of Article 393, eight of the govern- 
ment seats on the governing body are held by the countries of “ chief industrial 
importance.” Canada was designated by the Council of the League of Nations 
as one of the eight countries of “‘ chief industrial importance,” and Hon. James 
Murdock, Minister of Labour, was designated in January, 1922, by the Govern- 
ment of Canada as its representative on the governing body. Mr. P. M. Draper, 
secretary of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was chosen at the first 
session of the International Labour Conference (1919) as one of the six workers’ 
representatives on the governing body. At the election held in 1922, Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was elected to 
the seat previously held by Mr. Draper. 

The proceedings of the first three sessions of the International Labour Confe- 
rence have been described in the 1921 Year Book (see pp. 608-609). 

The fourth session of the International Labour Conference was held at Geneva 
from Oct. 18 to Nov. 3, 1922, the Canadian Government being represented by the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. The employers’ 
delegate, appointed on the nomination of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
was Mr. W. C. Coulter of the Booth-Coulter Copper and Brass Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. The workers’ delegate was Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, president. of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Consideration, first by the various committees that had been formed and sub- 
sequently by the general conference, resulted in the adoption of various resolutions, - 
among which was an amendment increasing the number of members of the govern- 
ing body from twenty-four to thirty-two persons. A recommendation calling for. 
the furnishing to the International Labour Office of statistical and other information, 
respecting emigration, immigration and the transit of emigrants and immigrants, - 
was adopted; the use of uniform methods of recording statistical data on emigration 
and immigration was also recommended. It was decided to extend the work 
of improving national and co-ordinating international statistics of unemployment, 
to consider the periodical publication of these investigations, and to investigate - 
especially the causes: and remedies of seasonal unemployment. It was further 
resolved that the International Labour Office, in collaboration with the Economic 
and’ Financial Section of the League of Nations, should make a special study of the. 
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crises of unemployment, their recurrences and the fluctuations of economic activity. 
Several other resolutions dealing with the constitution and working of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference were also passed. 

On receipt from the Secretary-General of the League of Nations of the draft 
conventions and recommendations of these four International Labour Conferences, 
they were referred to the Department of Justice for examination as to the legislative 
authority of the Dominion and the provinces to deal with the subject. matters in 
question. Certain of the draft conventions and recommendations were found to 
be within provincial authority and were accordingly referred to the Provincial 
Governments, whilst those within federal jurisdiction are engaging the attention 
of the Dominion Government and have also been brought before Parliament. 

To date (June 13, 1923) the results attained in the execution of the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations adopted by the International Labour Conference 
are as follows: 73 ratifications registered by the Secretary-General; 12 countries 
have notified their adherence to the Berne Convention on white phosphorus since 
the Washington Conference; 16 ratifications authorized by the competent authority 
but not yet communicated; 94 ratifications recommended to the competent autho- 
rity by the Government, but approval not yet signified; 98 measures finally adopted 
by legislative authorities, and measures of an administrative character, giving effect 
partially or wholly to the provisions of the draft conventions or recommendations; 
and 68 legislative measures of all descriptions proposed but not yet wholly adopted, 
which are intended to give effect partially or wholly to the provisions of the draft 
conventions and recommendations. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference Relative to Obligations of Canada under 
Labour Sections of Peace Treaties. 


A conference of representatives of the Dominion and Provincial Governments 


- was held in the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, on September 24-26, 1923, for the: 


consideration of the obligations of Canada arising out of the labour sections of the 
treaties of peace. The meeting was called by the Prime Minister of Canada in 
conformity with the wishes of the Provincial Governments, with the object of an 
exchange of views and for consultation re various proposals of legislative action 
which had been adopted by the International Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) in the form of draft conventions and recommendations and had been 


deemed by the law officers of the Crown in Canada to deal with subjects within» 


provincial legislative control. The meeting was purely consultative in character. 
The Hon. James Murdock, Dominion Minister of Labour, acted as Chairman, and 
representatives of all the Provinces but Prince Edward Island and British Columbia 
were in attendance. Information on the existing legislation of various provinces 


on the subject matters of the agenda was submitted to the Conference. These . 


agenda comprised twenty-one items in all, on most of which unanimous resolutions 
were adopted and es to the respective Provincial Governments for their 


attention. 
The agenda included proposals emanating from the first, second and third 


International Labour Conference, concerning hours of labour, unemployment, | 


employment of women and children, lead poisoning, minimum wage laws and the 


weekly rest in commerce and faders! 
The draft convention respecting hours of work called for the adoption of an 


eight hour day and a forty-eight hour week. It was agreed that the Dominion 
Department of Labour should make a survey of the position of the eight hour day ; 
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movement in Canada and the information obtained should be submitted to the. 
‘Provincial Governments for consideration. The recommendation concerning un- 
employment contained four articles re prohibiting the operation of private employ- 
ment offices, permitting the recruiting of workers in foreign countries by mutual 
agreement, providing for the introduction of a system of unemployment insurance 
and for the co-ordination of public works with a view to the avoidance of unemploy-. 
ment. The Conference concurred in Article 1 of this recommendation; all prov- 
inces except New Brunswick have eliminated private employment offices by law 
and in New Brunswick similar legislation is to be considered at the next session of 
the Legislature. It was resolved by the Conference that consistent recognition 
should be given to the intent of the recommendation in Article 2. No action was 
taken on Article 3, while the Conference concurred in the recommendation in Article 
4. With respect to the recommendation concerning the employment of women 
before and after childbirth, it was resolved that the matter is not a live question in 
Canada, being satisfactorily taken care of by local regulations. It was resolved 
that the provisions of the draft convention forbidding the employment of women 
during the night be accepted as a basis for securing uniform legislation within each 
province, the term “night” in this case signifying a period of at least eleven conse- 
cutive hours, including the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. The draft con- 
vention forbidding the employment of children under fourteen in industrial under- 
takings was concurred in by the Conference. It was resolved that a general survey 
be made by the provinces, in co-operation with the Dominion Department of Labour, 
respecting the employment of young persons in industry at night, the result of this 
survey to be submitted to a further conference and to the various provinces. 

The proposals emanating from the second International Labour Conference 
dealt with the limiting of the hours of work in the fishing industry; consideration 
of this matter was deferred, pending action that may be taken in regard to the eight 
hour day in commerce and industry. 

The proposals emanating from the third International Labour Conference 
dealt with unemployment and employment conditions in agriculture. It was 
decided ‘that these draft conventions had on the whole but slight application to 
Canada. 

A resolution was passed directing that a survey be made by the provinces con- 
cerning the use of white lead in painting. 

At the request of the Minimum Wage Board of Ontario, certain proposals 
regarding uniformity and co-ordination among the several provincial minimum 
wage laws had been included in the conference agenda. A resolution was passed 
commending to the various provinces consideration of the adoption of uniform 
minimum wage laws for female workers. 

The principle of the draft convention concerning the provision of a weekly 
rest in industry and commercial establishments was approved, and it was suggested! 
that the Dominion Government, within whose jurisdiction the matter falls, take 

necessary steps to ensure ratification, after consultation with the Attorneys-Generak 
of the various provinces. : 


4.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Department of Labour publishes an annual report on Labour Organization 
in Canada, which sets out the various branches of unionism existing in Canada, the 
principles on which they are respectively founded, their chief activities, and statis 
ties of the different groups comprising the trade union movement of the Dominion. 
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Reference is also made in this annual report to the principal international labour 
organizations with which the organized workers in Canada are affiliated. 

Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz.: the United States. This condi- 
tion is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from one country 
to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by Canadian workmen 
who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly outnumbered those from the 
latter country who came to Canada. As industry was further developed in the 
United States, there arose a number of unions of various crafts, and with these the 
Canadian workers soon became affiliated. With the development of industry in 
the Dominion many of these Canadians subsequently returned to their native land, 
bringing with them the gospel of trade unionism and collective bargaining as a 
means of protecting their rights. In many instances these trade unionists became 
the nuclei of strong bodies of organized labourers formed in Canadian cities. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, a number of independent trade 
associations were formed in Canada, the earliest of which there is record being a 
printers’ organization in Quebec city in 1827. The first union known to have been 


organized in the province of Ontario was also composed of printers, and operated ~ 


in York (now Toronto), as early as 1834; both of these bodies were later superseded 
by branches of the International Typographical Union, which bedy in 1869 changed 
its name from National Typographical Union of the United States, on account of 
the inclusion of Canadian branches. 

In 1851 a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a British organiz- 
ation composed of metal mechanics, was established in Toronto. In the years 
immediately following other branches were organized.in other Canadian cities, the 
society having the whole Dominion for its operations. In 1888 the United Machi- 
nists and Mechanical Engineers of America was formed, and entered the field as a 
competitor for the organization of the craftsmen eligible for membership in the 
Amalgamated Society. The first Canadian lodge (No. 103) of the new body was 
formed in Stratford, Ont., in 1890, while lodges in Montreal (No. 111) and in Winni- 


peg (No. 122) were organized before the close of the same year. To meet the ~ 


extension of the jurisdiction into Canada the name of the organization was changed 
in 1891 to the International Association of Machinists. Since that time the organiza- 
tion has added greatly to its Canadian following, having at the close of the year 
1922, 93 local lodges with a combined membership of 8,400. On the other hand, 
the Amalgamated Society never added very greatly to its Canadian following, the 
largest number of local branches and members on record being in 1919, when they 
stood at 24 and 3,000 respectively. Negotiations were opened in 1919 by the general 
officers of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the International Association 
of Machinists, with a ‘view to effecting an amalgamation. As a result the Amalga- 
mated Society on Sept. 30, 1920, withdrew its-operations from Canada and also 
from the United States, where branches were also in existence, leaving the whole 
North American continent to the International Association of Machinists. Another 
British labour organization to establish branches in Canada was the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, now the Amalgamated Society“of Woodworkers, 
which in 1860 chartered.a branch in Toronto, twenty-one years before the United 
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Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, now the chief organization in North America 
of; the’ craft, came. into existence. In this case also, bickerings finally led to — 


a unification whereby the members of the Amalgamated Society became also mem- 
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bers of the United, retaining their connection with the parent body for its beneficial 
features. In 1922, owing to a decision of the United Brotherhood which inhibited 
members of local branches of the Amalgamated Society from holding certain official 
positions in district councils, and also to the refusal of the United Brotherhood to 
grant charters to local branches of the Amalgamated formed subsequently to the plan 
of unification becoming effective, a division occurred, and the eleven unrecognized 
branches of the Amalgamated Society are now operating independently of the United 
Brotherhood, with which, however, nineteen Amalgamated branches are still con- 
nected. The only other branch of a British labour organization in Canada is a 
lodge in Hazelhill, N.S., of the Association of Wireless and Cable Telegraphers. 
With the practical elimination of the British organizations, the North American 
field has been left entirely to the labour organizations originating on this continent. 
These labour bodies are for the most part in affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labour, which, in addition to dealing with trade matters, speaks for the organized 
workers in the United States on the subject of legislation. In Canada the legis- 
lative mouthpiece of organized labour is the Trades and Labour Congress, which 
body is strongly representative of the international labour movement, its affiliated 
membership being largely drawn from international organizations which have in 
the first place been affiliated with the American Federation of Labour. Under the 
travelling card system now in vogue, members of the respective unions niove as 
they desire between the two countries and are entitled to all rights and privileges 
established in the various localities where local branches are in existence. Canadian 
members of international organizations are eligible for the highest offices in the gift 
of their organizations, and in some instances have been elected to these posts. 

In addition to the international trade union membership in Canada, there are 
labour bodies which are termed non-international. Some of these organizations 
were formed by former members of international unions, who for various reasons 
severed their connection with the parent bodies: There are also a'number of inde- 
pendent labour unions in the Dominion, their origin in a few instances being an 
outcome of grievances against their central organizations not being settled to the 
satisfaction of the complaining branches. 

A statement of the development of organized labour in Canada would not be 
complete without a reference to the Knights of Labour, an organization formed in 
the United States in 1869, to which all classes of workers were admitted. The 
Knights of Labour, which in 1885 reached its greatest numerical strength with 
about a million members, extended its jurisdiction into Canada, establishing dis- 
trict and local assemblies in many localities in the Dominion, seventeen of which 
were operating in 1891 in the province of Quebec. Soon after the latter date, 
internal dissension- took place in the ranks of the organization, owing to the diffi- 
culty of uniting workers of different crafts in one body. The international craft 
organizations, which had in the meantime become united under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labour, formed in 1881, offered strong opposition to the 
Knights of Labour, which in a few years ceased to be a factor in the labour move- 
ment of the continent. All of its Canadian “ Assemblies ” have long since peeees 
out of existence. 

Trades and Labour Congress of: edna: eth sonal the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council) 

_ the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed in 
Toronto in September, 1873. The organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression 
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of the later 70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 


necessity of the wage earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour 
congress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 45 delegates. On the summons 
of the Toronto council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 14, 
1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of Ontario 
was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting under the 
name of ‘ Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada.” This was 
the title of the organization until 1895, when the title ‘‘ Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada” was adopted in preference to “Canadian Federation of Labour.” 
Since 1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1922 meeting in Montreal 
being counted as the thirty-eighth. The Trades and Labour Congress is repre- 
sentative of international trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its member- 
ship being drawn from the international organizations which have local branches 
in Canada. According to reports for 1922 the congress received payment of 
per capita tax from 57 international bodies and three national organizations which 
had their entire membership in the Dominion, numbering 122,723, in 1,715 local 
branches. With other affiliations and unions directly under charter, the congress 
had in all at the close of 1922 a membership of 132,071, in 1,771 branches. 

Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1922 there were 92 international organizations having one or more local branch 
unions in Canada, six fewer than in 1921. These bodies between them had 2,108 
local branches in the Dominion with 206,150 members, a decline of 115 branches 
and 16,746 members as compared with the previous year. The international organ- 
izations represent 74 per cent of the total of all classes of workers in the Dominion 
organized under trade union auspices. 

Canadian Federation of Labour.—The Canadian Federation of Labour 
yas organized mm 1902 under the name of National Trades and Labour Congress, 
as the result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of 
the Knights of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of 
members of crafts over which existing international organizations claimed juris- 
¢liction. The delegates of the expelled unions forthwith formed a new central body 
of a distinctively national character, which in 1908 adopted its present name. For 
a number of years labour bodies in the province of Quebec were the main support 
of the new organization. Gradually the Quebec affiliations dropped off and the 
centre of activity was a few years ago shifted to Toronto. The membership of the 
Federation at the close of 1922 stood at 3,930, comprised in 19 directly chartered 
local branches. ‘Three central bodies are also affiliated with the Federation, the 
membership of which, as well as that of the directly chartered locals here enumer- 
ated, is included in the standing of the non-international trade union membership. 

Non-internationai Trade Union Membership.—There are in Canada 
eighteen organizations of wage earners termed non-international unions, eleven 
of which are in direct opposition to the international organizations. In some in- 
stances these non-international bodies have been formed by secessionists from inter- 


national unions. ‘The combined membership of the non-international organizations © 


is 22,973, comprised in 273 local branches. 

Membership of Independent Units.—There are 25 independent local labour 
bodies in the Dominion, 19 of which have a membership of 9,063. The remaining 
six have not reported as to their standing. 
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Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period that the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
- bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 

gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions, 
and to bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organ- 
izations, the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights 
ef Labour assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued 
to exist. With the advent of the Mutual Labour Federation of the North in 1912, 
the first organization to confine membership to adherents of the Roman Catholic 
church, a stimulus was given to this movement, and several of the existing inde- 
pendent unions, the number of which had increased during the decade from 1902 to 
1912, became identified with what are termed National and Catholic unions. In 
1918 a conference of these bodies was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings 
in Three Rivers in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920, the delegates at the latter confer- 
ence, numbering 225 from 120 unions, deciding to establish a permanent central 
body to co-ordinate the work of the scattered units. Accordingly .at the 1921 
conference held in Hull, at which approximately 200 delegates were present, repre- 
senting 89 unions, a constitution to govern the new body was approved. The name 
selected was Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, and permanent officers 
were elected, the constitution and bylaws to become effective on January 1, 1922. 
‘From information at hand, there are 106 National and Catholic unions with a com- 
bined membership of 38,335. 

One Big, Union.—Owing to dissatisfaction with the alleged reactionary policy 

of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, a number of delegates from Western 

-Canada to the Quebec convention in 1918 held a caucus for the purpose of having 
the delegates from the western unions concentrate their energies towards having 
the Trades Congress legislate in accordance with the views of these bodies. Some 
months later a meeting of delegates was called by the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour, to assemble immediately following the annual convention of that body, 
which for the first time in its history met outside of the province under its jurisdic- 
tion, in the city of Calgary. The conference assembled on March 13, 1919, with 
239 delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the formation of an indus- 
trial organization, the ‘‘One Big Union.” On June 11, 1919, a conference of the 
advocates of the new body was held in Calgary to further the plans of organization. 
The next meeting, termed the first semi-annual convention, was held in Winnipeg 
in January, 1920. The O.B.U. had made much progress during its short existence, 
with a membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the outset, the O.B.U. 
met with much opposition from the old-established labour unions represented 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which are opposed to the substi- 
tution of industrial unionism for the existing system of craft unions. From 1920 
onwards, the O.B.U. has been on the decline, many of the original members having 
deserted the organization and re-affiliated with their respective parent bodies. Out 
of 34 units recorded in 1921, only one reported in 1922, the membership of which 
was given as 100. 

Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1922 the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada is given by the 
Department of Labour as follows: International organizations, 2,108 local branches 
with an aggregate membership of 206,150; non-international organizations, 272 
branches and 22,973 members; independent units, 25 with 9,063 members; National 
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MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE. UNIONS : 713 


and Catholic unions, 106 with 38,335 members; and One Big Union, 1 unit, with 
100 members. Grand total, 2,512 local branches and 276,621 members, decreases 
as compared with 1921 of 156 branches and 36,699 members. 


Table 6 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada since 1911. 


6.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-1922. 


Years. Members. Years. Members. 
Igiheten tr odee rete ect {82 ASIN 1OET < ca ey WAS ote 204,630 
Uo ch eth Meal ee leh ROECRE  e TO0EA 20 Iwai o1e an; Ae ae A a 248, 887 
TLE A i ae moe eer eee TTA TOO WPPAO1G. 1, AAI 5 abl eS 378,047 
oa 1, apes ene ae POOLECGHPTODO de duns Peaeeeh em retly el 373, 842 
NEU pheeden cope tees Ree roe {45,848 [0 1021 rods eV aregexest ssh. eee 313,320 
SALSA Nee Ee Pe RG, 407 W902 ss var Nee gaan “rs 276,621 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 7 gives the 
names of the 92 international labour organizations which have extended their 
operations into Canada, and contains (1) the number of branches which were in 
existence in the Dominion at the close of 1922 and (2) the reported membership. 


7.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1922. 


Number of | Reported 


International Organizations. Branches | Member- 


in ship in 
Canada. Canada. 
American He Geration OUaea WOULD! yscccn « cocicrn doe selec ose clos ecel euch siieleio: © + ase stem eae 16 1,084 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators, and.. 3 111 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............. 8 285 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen..............eeeseveeeees 35 1,300 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance Of............-++s..+- 2 150 
Blacksmiths, Drop torgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 23 2,700 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 38 2,910 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood Of....2......0cccseceeeusseevsceenseees 12 482 
Boot and Shoe Workers Unionist) or A ete ho detee sae 17 1,641 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 
TTT Carter tera ae ie cea cas hired oe, Senne sora Maa hove Shee agar SRG led retedeye erate 16 535 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America............. £ 51 3,771 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of.. 14 2,215 
Broom and; Whisk Makers’ Union, International. .6..5cc5. 0% Jeaseonvee bess «oeoue 2 36 
Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated SOCICU Ole pester acne aRIAS ae seetedscrtone 11 825 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of.... .........--2.0005 119 8,326 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood...............seeeeeeceees 1 20 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America.............0cseeeernerceeeeneees 12 600 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makersiot America, United... icac ce ex x «gainsejee o's deja ech oer 3 555 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated............cccscceeceserentenences poe: 9,750 
Commercial Hélegraphers’ Union of AMETICA.......0c0cteeqeveestcwessnerceeaie 8 1,800 
Conductors WEdoL OL SLOODIND CAr mitts iis eller asinine ep hls alti eseis din bierslelann Si ecnbivio.es 1 14 
Coopers’ International Union of North America............0.c cee e rene reese eens 1 20 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of 39 4,115 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of............0.0.ccc ce en eee eee needs 1 30 
Federal Employees, National Federation of... 00.0.2... 0s seed estes see cenencees 1 163 
Hirediehters, International Association Of, crocs. + cece cede cesses cnnercenamege 14 2,000 
PUPA OLKeTs LI MIOM LM Gor nAtLONAla eaters aa ttc se ae ote Sct arc attre'a siavelslos lere?olater 6 380 
Garment: Workers of America; United arrscrr i003 22 eee I CT TS ETT - 11-}-- 700 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’. ...............00:eeeeeeeeeeess 7 1,105 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada...........-- 4 248 
Glass Workers’ Union; American Flint... 6 ....2006 02 0 cfos eee 0 60%,s os eieisin eee ene wie 3 177 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America..............+ +. BS rete 4 150 
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7.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluded. 


Ns oe of ee 

‘ ee te ranches ember- 

International Organizations. ah Ship i 
Canada. Canada. 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 2 376 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- : 

national League-Ot AmMeriGasg ttc as asain tlc aa na nstemecmre hie ete ca eee ee 11 1,116 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of..................005- il 1,200 
Jewelry, Workers, (Umion, Lntemnationalessyan me eiacteisiee serrate eitieeier bree iieirene 6 1,510 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal....................e0-00- 6 127 
ikaundry Workers” international Unions... oer nee eee Comet eee eee 1 75 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United..........0..c0ccecsecccceresves 2 50 
Lithorranhers of America, Amaleamated. |) ssssee names cine seeeencn seen asl 450 
Longshoremen’s Association, International.......... bie Mga Acie MONE. < Seer ete is 20 2,313 
Locomotive Mngincers;bropbernoodsotae sh. cess « a ietteie ei stacomialen setaateciee.e 96 7,500 
Locomotive firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of................0.++0e000- 102 7,593 
Machinists;international Association-Ol... as sateen ce uae cise eee ee ieien s eaee 93 8,400 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees and Railway Shop Labourers, United Brother- 

OO: OL Meee Alen ahierogs ra sister eo eno ae aes SOLS ne te eee ceo Aer 183 10,000 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Amalgamated..............000cececeeeeee 2 145 
Metall Polishers’ international Wnioniens.115 2. soa. late Aleit orotate oie ate 7 115 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance, Amalgamated Sheet..................2.. 9 600 
Mine Workers:of Americas United-te.cee. ssa eee etc Oran ieee en eae eee 7 22,500 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of...............00..e0000- 7 275 
Mouldens’.Uinton,ob North A menicansya: svinaci cuneate ee aeuerrereeiee certo ele 38 2,040 
Musicians-American federation Of-tad.cn nmecee sete een ee eee ie 46 7,152 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 34 1,339 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood of..........0......00cscevegesseeesecs 15 1,073 
Pattern Makers’ Leagueo: NortheAmerica,.. 2s) «ses eee ocns jee oe sean nen 14 425 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada.........5...00eeceee0e if 200 
Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, International...................---- 5 315 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union............. 1 26 
Plasterers and Cement t inishers’ International Association, Operative.......... 15 941 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Asociation of................eeeeeee 39 2,850 
‘Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative’... .a.0 onc deca eee once enn ent 1 36 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union, International Plate............0.....000.0008 1 48 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International................2..--c0ue 16 745 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

national Brotherhood (Olsasrs.)s.ckes coe so ee ei eae eit ec eee ore 15 4,000 
‘Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America..................0.-0+- yy) 300 
Railroad Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of.............0.0cceesscc re cveeees 148 12,567 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of.............[...020.00-00ccss005 2 71 
Railroad Stationmen and Railroad Employees’ Alliance, International Brother- 

Hood ‘Ofna. Uae, eo MP ae Oo a eles Re tc a COTS hes ee ae 1 11 
Railroad Telegraphers, Ordemotis.- ce note oe eee oe ne nee ee 12 6,805 
Railroad: Trammen Brotherhood Oru. -} ieee acne e cee tae een ne 95 14,093 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of.....,.....ec-.ces+s esses saeece en 110 11,010 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 

Bimployeess, Brotherhoodtot:.aeeac cethe es aes nn ee eeeee 53 3,000 
Rallwave Conductors, Ordenobepere ts teen tee ee ee ee 71 4,402 
Railway Employees of North America, United Association of.................. 1 200 
Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 28 7,500 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association.;..........0cseeeecceeeeeees 3 218 
Seamen's Unioniof America, Internationalo..=. asses clcn dese deeeeesee ae neeen 6 = 
Siderographers, International Association of.............ceeeeeeeeee 1 12 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical................00eceeeuee 35 1,105 
Stationary Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of 3 160 
Steam and Operating Engineers, International Union of................0eeeee0es 22 780 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, International Brotherhood of.................+- 6 425 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International.................0ceeeeeees 10 269 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen...............2++-e00- 22 545 
Stoves\ounters; Internationals Unions) Je acer: cen. eee enter ie eee 3 75 
Switehmen'si Union of North America. ..ceeee cee ee ote ne eee eee 8 216 
Tailors UnionorAmerica sourney mens gecesi e ne aot cee eee eee ee 11 464 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of. . 9 747 
TextileswWorkers of America suinitedos.mecmen ancl ic ace nauinaeeret cent raceme 2 2,304 
‘hy porraphicalsUnionyintermationalees anche eacecen ooen cee ene 50 4,983 
Upholsterers’ International Union of America...............eecceccccccecccteces 3 135 
Wireless and Cable Telegraphers, Association of...............ecceveceeeeeteees 1 54 

Wo tals a5: Aya. peeeek Grae hale Ga Oe Se eee 2,108 206,150 


Table 8 gives the number of branches and of members of non-international 


trade unions operating in Canada at the close of 1922. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS : 715 


8.—Non-international Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 


NuMBER oF BRANCHES AND NumBeEr Or MemBers, DECEMBER, 1922. 


THe Branches | Member- 
Name of Organization. or ship 
affiliations. | reported. 


‘rades and Wabour Congress of Canadam.jcc ov. accdcue beac te csc ecdines sae tee fas 41 5,926 
COW QOS AEG GOO, OU LEI NCE ae oo aoboinkacue sohouBmen deat acliddeehogeagduoncs 19 3,930 
Associated FWederal Employees of Canada.............0...c00eeeeeeees a eT 3 504 
AMalsamated Civil Servants of Canada dy.utags <a anaewaci so inti osulr comes ee -anes 10 800 
Brotherhood of Dominion Express Hmployees....:...4...5...00ccece ce eerbeeeas 25 1,840 
‘Canadian Association of Railway Hnginemen............5..2..i...0.e0seceetees 17 498 
Canadian Association of Railway Shopmen ante Reet acter ele in eee et er Tee 2 540 
Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers..............000cceece eves eeeaess 14 400 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association..............000. cee eveveeee 4 256 
Canadiansilectrical MradessWmionsne. seis ani) donee corre eeee canoe Here ue wes if 1,200 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers.............:...... 6 987 
Canadian Great Lakes Fishermen’s Protective Association. .................05. 1 40 
ommercialarelesraphers “Unioniot Canadas aeenne ache eiands anaes eee 5 400 
Wormntonveostall Clerks wAssoclatlonmem ters hale eRe incre oe ee oie eaten 36 1,600 
Dominion Postal Porters and Transfer Agents’ Association..................005- 9 300 
WomiunionRailway, MaikClerke’ Pederationiwe, ...10. dda-c6. ee hae anes cote 13 954 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers........ OSI Rings Tanase coo eons 40 1,728 
NamonaleAssociationol Marine Wneimeersiascets snes salle ae take eaie se key ev eee 17 900 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers.................. 3 75 
MONOMER T SEU IONMA EE artes: Seer eet RCN Poa aspen vaiaerenc Riven 1 100 

otal ee tte ec aa edhiete an ot ae abe mea een ees 273 22,973 


5.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Department 
of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from Provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards and other Provincial Departments and from various other govern- 
mental authorities. Table 9 shows the number of fatal industrial accidents report- 
ed to the Department during 1922 and to the end of September, 1923, together with 
the percentage that the number of accidents in the different industrial divisions 
bears to the total. 

Of the 1,129 fatal industrial accidents reported in Canada during 1922, the larg- 
est number, 322, was reported in the transportation and public utilities group, 143 
of these taking place on steam railways. Seventy-one deaths in the railway service 
were due to men having been struck by, run over or crushed by or between cars or 
engines, 24 were due to derailments and collisions, and 24 were occasioned by falls 
from cars and engines. Of the 170 deaths in the mining group, 97 occurred in coal 
mines. Falls of rock, stone, etc., and cave-ins accounted for 65 deaths in the mining 
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division; 37 were due to explosions and 19 to mine and quarry cars. In the manufac- 
turing industries there were 165 deaths recorded, 43 of which occurred in saw and 
planing mills, 39 in the iron and steel industries and 10 in the vegetable, food, drink 
and tobacco group. In the saw and planing mills, 20 deaths were due to machinery 
and ‘‘ prime movers ”’ used in the working of machinery, and 9 were due to “flying 
objects,’ including wood rebounding from saws, etc. In the lumbering industry 
151 deaths were reported, of which 36 were due to falling trees, branches, ete., and 
37 were due to drowning. In the construction group there were 146 deaths, 40 of 
which were caused by falls and 32 by falling objects. The record of all industries 
shows 69 deaths due to machinery and “‘prime movers,” 39 due to hoisting apparatus 
and 118 to dangerous substances, among which are included steam escapes and 
boiler explosions, 6, explosive substances, 58, and electric currents, 41. There were 
124 deaths due to drowning, 26 to infection and 17 to asphyxiation. 

The distribution according to province showed Ontario with the highest record, 
469, while in British Columbia and Quebec there were 190 and 155 deaths 
respectively. 

An analysis by months shows that the largest number of deaths occurred in 
December, in which there were 130 fatal industrial accidents, and in August, when 


117 fatalities were recorded. January and February, with 54 and 58 deaths — 


respectively, had the smallest totals for 1922. 
9.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1922-23. 


Twelve Months, 1922, Nine Months, 1923. 
Industries. wae { 
Number of | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
Accidents. | of Total. | Accidents. |. of Total. 
Noriealture.tdyeies stun ee Kaen ears e nine aan ee eee 65 5-8 86 8:5 
Logging..... p MB 2G 17 45 Raptr we a Je and 2g seer Se 151 13+4 130 "12-8 
Rishihe and (Urapping svi ee cee coe eh eee ene Een e ceneene 20 1-8 1 EN 1-8 
Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying....... Allee 170} ie) Ss | owes a Ue 14-1 
Manuiacturine ya nein isaac Rete leer eee: 165 14-6 127 12-6 
Construction) 2 iecccsh -neecasueim dade onesie naam ats 146 he mane C0) 11-9 
Transportation and Public Utilities.........002....... 322 * 28-5 278 27°6 
BEAM Ay, Sane pat cclolen aha Mere ei pate Bae aie a aie ee ais 17 1-5 = 20 + 20 
Service wes fen omen nas Make eerie ester 41 3-61 49} 4s 
Miscellancows. naira shana hte c beanie itv tra ss cares 32 2-8 39 3:9 
AL Ind ts tries oi.c0ot yr yet cts tres aetiecevins 1,129 100-0 1,010 , 100-0 


6.—Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada. i 


Throughout the greater part of the 19th century it was generally held, in 
Canada as in England, that workers in hazardous trades received higher wages than 
the average, out of which they could insure themselves against the ordinary risks 
incidental to their occupation. They were, therefore, considered to have assumed 


ee ae 
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these ordinary risks, while it was also held that the injured workman or the depen- 
dants of the dead could not recover damages if the worker had been injured or killed 
through the negligence of a fellow-servant or if his own negligence had beena contrib- 
utory cause. Under the British Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 and the Ontario 
Act of 1886, fellow-servants in the position of foremen or superintendents were for 
the first time regarded as standing to the ordinary worker in the place of the em- 
ployer, who was held liable for injuries due to their negligence. British Columbia 
passed an Employers’ Liability Act in 1891, which was amended in 1892 and re- 
modelled ten years later. ‘The Manitoba Act of 1893 was amended in 1895 and 1898 
and consolidated in 1902, while a new Act was passed in 1910. Similarly, the Nova 
Scotia Act of 1900 was replaced by a new measure in 1909. New Brunswick passed 
an Employers’ Liability Act in 1903 and amended it in 1907 and 1908. Alberta 
passed an Act in 1908, Quebec in 1909 and Saskatchewan in 1911. Most of these 
Acts followed generally along the lines of British legislation, while the 1909 Act of 
Quebec is an outgrowth of the Civil Code of that province. All these Acts involved 
resort to the courts. 

An epoch-making departure in legislation of this kind was inaugurated by the 
Ontario Act of 1914, based upon the report of a Royal Commission, and introducing 
the new principle of making compensation for accidents a charge upon the industry 
concerned instead of a liability of the individual employer. The working out of 
this principle involved the creation of a state board administering an accident fund 
made up exclusively of compulsory contributions from employers grouped in classes 
and assessed according to the hazard of the industry. The example of Ontario in 
passing an Act of this kind was followed by Nova Scotia in 1915; British Columbia 
in 1916, Alberta and New Brunswick in 1918 and Manitoba in 1920. Quebec and 
Saskatchewan retain systems instituted in 1909 and 1911 respectively, which enable | 
workmen to obtain compensation from their employers individually through private 
insurance companies or by means of action in the courts. The Quebec Legislature 
in 1922 authorized the appointment of a special commission to consider and report 
upon the subject of workmen’s compensation. 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts in Canada cover practically the whole industrial 
field, including manufacturing, construction, lumbering, mining, quarrying, trans- 
portation and public utilities. In Ontario certain industries (including municipal 
undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc.) are made individually 
liable to pay compensation, and are, therefore, not called upon to contribute to the 
general compensation or accident funds. Other occupations, with the exception of 
those which are specifically excluded, may be brought under the terms of the Act on 
application from the employer with the Board’s approval. In Alberta the consent of 
the employees is also required. In most provinces the excluded classes include 
travellers, casual labourers, out-workers, domestic servants and farm labourers. 
In Nova Scotia, however, an amendment was passed in 1922 providing for the 
admission of farm labourers and domestics on application of their employers. 
British Columbia in the same year admitted farm labourers and repealed a former 
rule excluding office workers. 

The Dominion Parliament in 1918 passed an | Act (8 Geo. V, c. 15), providing 
that the compensation to be paid where employees of the Dominion Government 
were killed or injured in the course of their employment should be the same as they 
or their dependants would receive in private employment in the province where the 
accident occurred, the amount to be determined by the Provincial Board or other 
constituted authority and paid by the Dominion Government. — 

The principal features of the Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Acts in force in the various provinces at the commencement of 1923 are given 
in Table 10. 
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10.—Provisions of Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 


Items. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 
1. Death— 
Funeral........ STD ec aecrek oan tees SLOO ce tetrn. terns ae :}$50 (including med-}$125................ 


ical expense). 


Dependants— 
Widow....... $30 per month....... S30 DErTIONtD etek se. |ateee se emcee eee $40 per month plus ~ 
x lump sum of $100. 
Child ae aeene $7.50 per month each|$7.50 per month each} Minimum total com-|$10 per month each 
up to 16 years. ’ up to 16 years.| pensation $1,500. up to 16 years. 
Where sole depen- Where children 
dants are children only, $15 to each. 
to each child $15 a 
month until 16 (if 
boy) or until 18 (if 
girl). 

Maximum $60 per month...... _.|55 p.e. of earnings of|Total compensation,|663 p.c. ot monthly 
benefits to deceased. $3,000. wages. 
dependants. 

2. Permanent total|55 p.c. of wages..... 55 p.c. of wages..... 50 p.c. of wages up to|662 p.c. of wages for 
disability. $1,000 per year and life, 


25 p.c. after up to 
$1,500 per year. 


Minimum $5 per|/Minimum $6 per}/Maximum amount of}Minimum $12.50 per 
week. week. lump sum, $3,000. | week. 


Maximum earnings 
reckoned $2,000 a 
year. 


Maximum 55 p.c. of|Maximum.55 p.c. of|..........-....-.08- 
$1,200.per year. $125 per month. 


3. Permanent partial|55 p.c. of difference|Amount determined|50 p.c. of difference|663 p.c. of difference 


disability. of earnings before] by Board. in earnings before] in earnings betore 
and after accident. and after accident.| and after accident. 
Minimawm=$5 per|Minimiumy $1500! in} tec. «0% see 2 oles ell cretatatnl ares ate icles see vetete 
week. case of major in- 
juries. 


Maximum 55 p.c. of/Maximum $2,500. 
$1,200 annual in- 
come. i 


662 p.c. of wages, 
payable only so 
long as disability 
lasts. 


Minimum $5 per/Minimum $6 per|Minimum $4 per|Minimum $12.50 per 


4. Temporary total]55 p.c. of wages..... 55 p.c. of wages..... 50 p.c. of wages..... 
disability. 


week. week. week. week, 
Maximum 55 p.c. of/Maximum 55 p.c. of/Maximum 50 p.c. of 

$1,200 annual in-| $125 per month. $1,500. 

come. 


5. Temporary partial|55 p.c. of difference/55 p.c. of difference|50 p.c. of wages..... 663 p.c. of difference 


disability. in earning power] in earning power in earning power 
before and after] before and after before and after 
accident. accident. accident. 
Wabi phen here % Sinthy Bannnacocssnnoossane 
week. 
~ Maximum 50 p.e. of 
1.500. 
6. Medical aid....... Full expenses for 30/Full expenses taken|None............... Full expenses taken: 
days taken from} from accident from accident 
accident fund. fund. fund, 


Full expenses taken: 
from accident. 
fund. 


7. Special medical] "ull expenses taken|Full expenses taken|None.............. 
aid. from accident fund. Seo accident 
un 
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Laws in the various provinces in 1923. 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
S1AO coun Seinech ss oeag sma fotal” benefits mot: to: ex-|$100.... 5.4. -cs<0.<cesenes $100. 
ceed $2,500 per year. 
SAU PEMMIONC MA, ror oiste cece coded Sele eae esac $35 per month.,........... $35 per month. 


$7.50 per month up to 16|$7.50 per month up to 16 
years. Where children] years. 
only $12.50 to each, up 
to $40; up to $30, if a 
parent, but altogether 
not exceeding $65. 


$7.50 per month each up 
to 16 years. 


$65, per month. ..0 +. $65 per month. 


Maximum $2,500 per year. |55 p.c. of wages with mini-|623 p.c. of wages. 


663 p.c. Oi wages........ 
mum of $10 per week. 


Dv areiratiIm: SOV DEL WOK Nees actress eercia-sctle rays Sale cis Maximum earnings reck-|Maximum earnings reck- 
oned $2,000 a year. oned $2,000 a year. 


Maximum earnings 
reckoned $2,000 a year. 


662 p.c. or difference in]Maximum $2,500 per year.|55 p.c. of difference before|623 p.c. of difference in 
earnings before and and aiter accident. earnings before and after 


after accident. accident. 


is Stele uti air SOA cee) ieee Re “,.+.+,+-++-|Minimum $10 per week. 


663 p.c. of wages........ Maximum $2,500 per year.|55 p.c. of wages........... 624 p.c. of wages. 
Moanimura $1o;per' weekia|te nec «ca ac core fie caress « Maximum earnings $2,000.|Minimum $5 per week. 
663 p.c. of difference in| Not specified............. 55 p.c. of difference in earn-|623 p.c. of difference in 


ing power where present} earning power before and 
wage is less than 90 p.c.| after accident. 
of former wage. 


earnings before and 
after accident. 
Minimum $6 per week. 


Full expenses taken from|Not specified............. Full expenses taken from|Full expenses taken from 

accident fund. accident fund. a pha aid and accident 
und. 

Full expenses taken from] Not specified............. Full expenses taken from|Full expenses taken from 


accident fund. | accident fund. i gee aid and accident 
und, 
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10.—Provisions of Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 


Items, | Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. Ontario. 


&. Contribution to Employer: pated sereets Himployer. 2.0... +6 INONG eae cael ,..|Employer........... 
accident fund. : i 
9. Contribution to}Employer........... Himployer:tecc.< ccc ING Sa ates sbi Hmploy erases 
medical aid fund. 

10. Administration...|Board of three.....: .|Board of three...... Ca and Supreme! Board of three...... 

ourt. 

11, Waiting period...|7 days—if longer pay|7 days—if longer pay|7 days.............- 7 days—if longer pay 
from date of dis-| from date of dis- from date of dis- 
ability. ability. ability. 

12. Insurance......... Compulsory state...]|Compulsory state...|Employer indivi-|Compulsory state... 

dually responsible. 

13. Election by em-|Any industry notiAny industry MO tHNOHeS See eee Election only where 

ployer. withinscopeofAct,| withinscopeofAct, 6 or less are em- 
unless specifically} unless specifically ployed by either 
excluded. excluded. employer or em- 
ployee, unless 
specifically exclud- 
ed. 
14. Actions under|Not allowed........ Not allowed........ Allowed in indus-|Not allowed........ 
common law. i tries not coming 
under Act. 


15. Injuries covered..|Which arise out of|/Which arise out of/Which arise out of|Which arise out of 
and in course of| and in course of} and in course of} and in course of 


employment. employment. employment. employment, and 
in fortuitous 
events, 
16. Accident preven-|None:.............. Nonowaaere ee tic NON A airceunantoitee Regulationsmadeby 
tion. - ; groups of employ- 
ers, work approved 
by Board. 
17. Time limit for]12 months. (This}12 months.......... 12 months.......,..|At once, 6 months or 
claim. period extended if more at discretion 
disability becomes ; of board. 


evident later.) 


18. Method of paying.|By board........... vp DOSE LE eee aries By employer month-|By Board or order 
ly or on regular} of Board. 
pay day. 
19, Exemptions....... Travellers, Travellers, Farm Labourers, {Out-workers, 
Casua] Labourers, {Casual Labourers, {Employees on sail-|Domestiec Servants, 
Out-workers, Out-workers, ing vessels, ‘|Farm Labourers, 
Police and Firemen, |Domestic Servants, |All employees earn-|Executive Officers. 
Employer’s Family;|Farm Labourers, ing more t 


Farm. labourers and|Clerks, Fishermen,| $1,500 per year. 
domestic servants] mployer’s Family; 
may be admitted] Police and Firemen. 
on application of 


employers. 
20, Reports. Sotedenund Employer, Employer, Employer to Fac-|Employer, 
tory Inspector. ! 
Doctor, Doctor, | |Doctor, 
Employee. Employee. | shea | |Employee. _ 
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Laws in the various provinces in 1923—concluded. 


Manitoba. Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
RIM PIOV OR ear oie es vice sie INORG fete section steer Bimiployebansatenee cinco Employer. 
Employer — from acci-|None............-.....+8 IM PlOVSS Frases a Nor oekote Employee and employer. 
dent fund. 
Board of three.......... IDistrictiCourterssmens ent Boardiofthrees-anes-ee: Board of three. 
EAVGG Nac hens Aon ae SEDO ons (ARS Ct Beta orp aoe seh ee 3 days; if longer than 10|3 days. 
days, pay from date of 
accident. 
Compulsory state....... Employer individually|Compulsory state......... Compulsory state. 
responsible. 
Any industry not within|None...............2..+.: Any industry not within}Any industry not within 
scope of Act. scope of Act. With ap-| scope of Act, unless spe- 


proval of 50 p.c. of em- cifically excluded. 
ployees, unless speci- 
fically excluded. 


Wotiallowed ve sscp ecco Allowed Got nGa seit haere tee Not allowed.............. Not allowed. 


Which arise out of and in}Which arise out of and in|Which arise out of and in|Which arise out of and in 
course of employment.} course of employment. course of employment. course of employment, 
and in fortuitous events. 


INONGS Ar cecisleis ele <2 Meas None sSar ced arene a ByeBoardos sacs.catice coat By Board. 


As soon as practical..... Grmronthse sacar ices eters At once, 3 months or more,|12 months. 
at discretion of board. 


By, BORTO. 5-2--ceny >: By employer, by order of]/By Board..............-. By Board. 
Court. ‘ 

/ 
Casual Labourers, Farm Labourers, Casual Labourers, Travellers, 
Out-workers, Employees other than|Out-workers, Casual Labourers, 
Farmers, those engaged in manual|Farm Labourers, Domestic Servants, 
Domestic Servants, labour, earning over|Domestic Servants, Employer's family. 
Executive Officers. $1,800. Workers in an industry|Office workers may be 


outside the scope of the} included. 
Act may ke brought 
in on applying; this does 
not apply to casual 
workers on farms, or in 
running trades nor rail- 


ways. 
Employer, Employer to Government.|Employer, Employer. 
Doctor, Doctor, Doctor, 


Employee. 
oa we ep ole 2 be es ee ee ee 
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7.—Trade Disputes—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected and published 
by the Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 11 shows the num- 
ber of disputes, the number of employers and employees involved and the time lost 
in working days for each year from 1901 to 1922, and the totalsfor the period. ‘The 
items in the column headed “ time loss in working days” in the tables following, 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly affected through 
strikes or lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the 
time the disputes are in existence. 

Statistics for the first ten months of 1923 show that there were 72 disputes 
affecting 357 employers and 30,484 employees. The time lost during the ten months 
was 656,188 working days. This was about 35 p.c. of the time loss from 
January 1 to October 31, 1922, when 1,871,267 working days had been lost in indus- 
trial disputes. The greatest time loss in any one of the ten months for which figures 
are available occurred in July, when 310,608 working days were lost. This was 
chiefly due to related strikes of coal miners and iron and steel workers, which together 
caused a loss of 282,844 working days. 

For the year 1922, the number of disputes, the number of employers and em- 
ployees involved were greater than in the previous year, and the time loss in working 
days during the year greatly exceeded that for 1921, owing to two strikes of coal 
miners, one lasting from May to August in south-eastern British Columbia and 
Alberta, and the three weeks’ strike in Nova Scotia during August, as well as to a 
number of prolonged disputes, such as the printers’ strike for a 44-hour week begin- 
ning about June Ist, 1921, and to a considerable extent unsettled at the end of theyear. 

Table 11 is a:record of industrial disputes by years from 1901 to 1922. Itis 
interesting to note that 1922 ranks second in the number of working days lost during 
the 22 years of the record, 1919 taking first place. Of the total time lost since 1900, 
9-6 p.c. was due’to industrial disputes in 1922 and 19-2 p.c.in 1919. There was an 
increase in the number of employees involved and in the time lost during 1922 as 
compared with 1921, although the number of disputes and the number of employ- 
ers concerned were both smaller than in the latter year. 


11.—Record of Trade Disputes by years, 1901-1922. 


Number of Disputes. Disputes in Existence in the Year. 
In Beginning Time loss 
Years existence in the Heel evers Emp hee in working 
in the year. year. SO CCE lt ON a days. 

104 104 273 28,086 632,311 

121 121 420 12, 264 120,940 

146 146 927 50,041 1, 226,500 

99 99 575 16; 482 265, 004 

89 88 437 | 16, 223 217, 244 

141 141 1,015 26,050 359, 797 

149 144 825 36, 224 621,962 

68 65 175 25, 298 708,285 © 

69 69 397 17,332 871, 845 

84 82 1,385 21,280 718, 635 

99 96 475 30, 094 2,046, 650° 

150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 

113 106 1,015 39,536 1, 287,678 

44 40 205 8,678 430,054 

43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 

75 74 271 21,157 208,277 

148 141 714 48,329 1, 134,970 

196 191 é 766 68,489 763,341 

298 290 1,913 138, 988 3,942,189 

285 272 1,273 52,150 886, 754 

145 138 907 22,930 956,461 

85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 

~ 2,751) 2,663 15,572 770,327) | 20,579, 530% 


1Jn these totals, figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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An analysis of industrial disputes during 1922 by industries is given in Table 
12, The strike of mine workers in Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia, 
involving over 25,000 workers and a time loss of 1,219,064 working days, accounted 
for 61-7 p.c. of the total number of days lost. A long continued strike in the print- 


ing trades, which commenced in the summer of 1921, caused during 1922 a time loss - 
of 534,874 days or 27-1 p.c. of the total, although only 1,824 employees, or 4-4 p.c. 


of the aggregate of workers on strike during the year, were involved in this dispute. 


i2.—Trade Disputes, by Industries, 1922. 


Ren AS Time Loss. 
Industries. of 
Disputes ee ae Working | Per cent 
es days. of total. 
ASTICULbUTesex cece ede aeePe chess Ayasvateeene Rhee = = = = 
LOgeino AMeet i akc eR ee Rea tee 1 150 1,350 0-1 
His hinganG. Chapple ce as se aoe ee et eer ne 985 16, 290 0-8 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying............ 14 25,179 1,219, 064 61-7 
Manufacturing:— 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco...............6. 1 20 200 0-0 
Wextilegeme mee ee ieee atone? Re ate coe ena 1 42 924 0-0 
Clothing, knitted goods, garments, etc.............. 10 5, 626 38, 844 2-0 
Leather, fur and searing SAGES EG re neato TAS 1 140 1,260 0-1 
Printing’ and publishing. . SNAG Steet Ry SSeS 13 1, 824 534, 874 27-1 
Wood products. . Beh cc ete CRT ee : 2 183 3,087 0-2 
Iron and steel products... .............. 0. 6 271 19,341 1-0 
Construction:— 
Buildings and structures. 17 1,396 28, 247 1-4 
Railway construction... .. 1 40 240 0-0 
Shipbuilding.......... 2 1,370 8,690 0-4 
Miscellaneous......... 3 99 873 0-0 
‘Transportation and public utilities: — 
Steamiurallways acct ace comes oar Cee ee 1 150 42,150 2-1 
Street and electric railways y 160 5,162 0-3 
Water transportation............... Saree seen P4 3,119 49,523 2-6 
Storage and local transportation. ...............00e- 1 155 1,085 0-1 
Trade:— : 
Animal products. . SPE raph aoa soo AMEE DE 1 25 75 0-0 
Service:— : 
Recreational». .<8 eis. wetieentucurreerck ci eeeeree oe 2 23 1,389 0-1 
Personal........ : Adie ails As Rial .2 8 Siete Te as 2 93 2,608 0-1 
otal. 280 vc enceotn st oe leehe oe eae 85 41,050 | 1,975,276 100-1 


The causes and results of the industrial disputes recorded during 1922 are given 
in Table 13. It is interesting to note that by far the greatest number of working 
days were lost in strikes against reduction in wages; about 53-2 p.c. of the total 
number of days lost was attributed to this cause. Strikes for increased wages and 
shorter hours took second place, with 23-5 p.c. of the total loss in working days. 
The printers’ strike, which continued for so many months, falls within this classi- 
fication. The number of employees affected (41-1 p.c. of the total) was greatest 
in strikes which aimed to secure increased wages, although the amount of time lost, 


_in such disputes ranked only third in the total time loss, with a percentage of 14-7. 


Of the 85 strikes recorded during 1922, 35, involving 7,947 employees and a time 
‘loss of 119,296 working days, terminated in hour of the employers. Those settled 
‘in favour of the employees, 15 in number, affected 14,462 workers and involved a 


time loss of 971,510 working days, or 49 p.c. of the total number of days lost. 
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13.—Trade Disputes, by Causes and Results, 1922. 


SS SS SS est 


In Favour of Employees. In Favour of Employers. 


a aa! 
ino) ue) 
: 50 : 1) 
Ge) a3} a) is 
Cause or Object. 2 a4 a 4 
e rs) bi . o & 
so © © Ao) 3) 9° 
® Es & a 3 
4 ae S =| na cy r= 
iS 8 3 g B eS 
Stine , g a. | 4 S 8 
3 2 & a 3 L © a 
eo ee ae oe ieee les g 
A ey ea] So A & ca} = 
Hor increased wages’... 2.22 co be ee 2 6 236} 1,488 4 4 1,797| 25,015 
For increased wages and shorter hours...... 1 1 150 1,350 = - - ‘os 
For increased wages and other changes.. = = = = = = = = 
For shorter hours...............:0-.0+0000. - - - - - - iS =! 
Against Jonger hours: 6.0. ssaee cee - - - - 3 4 113} 8,930 
Against discharge of employees............ 1 1 168 336 1 1 40 ne 
Against employment of particular persons. . = - - - i 1 50 1,200 
Against reduction in wages..........0..000- 9 68 8,238} 956,996 20 148 4,373] 79,836 
For recognition of union..................-- 1 45 5,000} 10,000 2 2 21 639 
Against employment of non-unionists....... - - - - 1 1 200 600 
SEAT NC NON SOR BRE TROS Goro Doe = = - - 1 5 648] 1,296 
RMnclassifictivens ha oNetaceetak co + eee eens 1 1 670} 1,340 2 2 705) 1,.540 
Total. ess: Verein re meee 15 122} 14,462] 971,510 35 168 7,947) 119, 4 
“ Indefinite or : 
Compromise. MA aeATed Total. 
m wo a 
a it ae am 
me | me) 3 “ 
3 2 rat ee 3 Ee 
2 Be 2 + 2 A 
Cause or Object. J 3 8 31°38 3 ost 3 9 
z 4 = o & 5 2 Ee By 
a Es S me} od =I a S g 
3/2 a) & 5 | 2 LOea lee fay B | 2 ae & 
we A|& cs) a A|& ca = Ale ca) a 
For increased wages... 2} 12) 14,853} 263,354) -} —- - - 8} 22). 16,886] 289, 85% 
For increased wages 
and shorter hours... PI ety 250} 43,750 4) 108}. - 1,401} 419,190 7| 114 1,801 464, 290 
For increased wages ; 
and other changes... 2; 8 48 384i == | = = = 2) 8 48 384 
For shorter hours..... -| - - - 4| 42 145] 45,534]. 4] :42 145 45, 534 
Against longer hours..| - | —- - - 1] 17 131, 59,545]. 4] 21 244 68, 475 
Against discharge of : 
employees.......... =a = = {= [o= - - ieee 208 576 
Against employment 
of particular persons} - | - - -| -| - - - 1] 1 50 1,200 
Against reduction in 
SVAGOS cece samtered 12) 67 614| 13,909) -| - - -| 41] 283] 13,225] 1,050,741 
For recognition of 
HMO eS bisa cones =| = - - 4! 16 820] 25,018] 7| 63} 5,841 35,652 
Against employment . ) 
of pon-unionists...... seins 15] 1,245) -} - - = 2; .2 215 1, 845 
Sympathetic.......... ill sal 16) +4;406) 2) 21 25|.. 7,081|"-: Bh. =7, 689 12, 873 
Unclassified.......... c 1 - = nu 1 323 969 4 4 1,698 3, 849 


Total......... 20| 94) 15,796] 327,138] 15] 185} 2,845] 557,332} 85) 569) 41,050) 1,975,276 
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The greatest number of persons affected and of working time lost in any one 
month of 1922 cccurred in August, when 25,364 persons or 61-8 p.c. of the total 
number of workers on strike, and a time loss of 450,692 working days or 22-8 p.c. 
of the total, were involved. It was in this month that a strike of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia affected a large number of employees and caused a severe time loss. 
A dispute was also in existence in August in the coal mines of District No. 18 in 
Alberta and British Columbia. During 1921 and 1920 the greatest loss in working 
days and the largest number of persons affected in industrial disputes took place 
in June. A record of disputes by months is given in Table 14. 


14.—Trade Disputes, by months, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


: Cea ye Number of Employees Time Loss in 
a ore Disputes in Existence. Agesiod: Working Daya: 
1920. 1921, 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921, 1922. 

= REN UEN Bigson geaiseratiate 35 23 22} 2,800 1,765 3,485 35, 535 30,646 68,474 
Me Druarys ae anal: aa8 25 31 24 2,345 2,906 3,200 30, 920 36,361 62,935 
Minch yet tet aes 28 32 20 4,116 3,468 2,569 39,027 55,502 62,737 
ont aos, fete wicrstea aan 48 29 26 6, 899 4,453) 13,086 75,445 63,480 272,946 
Wa Wiser «, amuse ststatisas 79 56 31] 13,856 9,323) 13,483 159,072 175, 889 279, 857 
TUNG Se 6 Ae arises Ne 66 50 25) 15,793} 10,239} 11,098 185, 732 188,020 263, 402 
SUA i spree onic 59 41 21} 10,016 9,413) 15,553 137, 841 92,891 255, 734 
Muigst ies are 30 31 25 4, 840 3,442] 25,364 74,366 73, 273 450, 692 
September,.,....... 29 26 23 2,806 3,948} 17,736 28,330 59, 849 99,732 
Motober. We wsne see 21 17 18 6, 168 1,897} 3,240 72, 893 46,036 54,758 
November.......... 21 18 14 2,295 3,354 2,036 27,269 73,149 48,023 
December.......... 14 18 15 1, 822 38,759 2,950 20,324 61,365 55,986 
Wear scneccc 2851 1451 851} 52,1501] 22,9301} 41,0501 886,754) 956,461) 1,975,276 


1These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the employees involved 
during the year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. ‘ 
Table 15 is a record of industrial disputes during 1922, by methods of settle- 
ment. ‘Thirty-five industrial disputes terminated as a result of negotiations between 
the parties in dispute; the number of employees involved in these 35 disputes was 
23,920 or 53 p.c. of the total. Five disputes were settled through conciliation or 
mediation, instituted in three cases by the Department of Labour, while one was 
terminated by arbitration. In 15 disputes the employees returned to work on the 
employers’ terms and in 13 strikes the strikers were replaced by other workers. 


15.—Trade Disputes, by Methods of Settlement, 1922. 


Negotiations 


Conciliation : , 
between the Baie Arbitration, 
: parties. or mediation. 
Industries or Occupations. 2 ih ws Eee 
A Em- Em Em- 
Number.| ployees | Number. ployees Number. | ployees 
involved. involved. involved. 
Agriculture... ......6.. sees eee e eee e eens - - = = s = 
TOs Ping A noose cle eae ob a leteie ate eevelars ehelere’® - - - 12 = = 
Fishing and Ponrugs Sh ii Be See Pap iees - - = = = 3 
Mi , non-ferrous smelting and quar- ; 
ae Te PL Eee in Reo ate AnGGHOneD OF 8 16, 188 1 7,538 = be 
Manufacturin g— 
Vegetable foods, tobacco, etc.......... Vedi 20 - = = = 
TPextiles iCbGus- steer elesiee pistes Getic - - - = =e a 
Clothing, knitted goods, etc........... 5 5, 285 - - 1 208 
Leather, fur and products............. 1 140 = = - eas 
Printing and publishing................ 1 100 - = iz 
WOOd productss. ss. eae. «sells ores clatenels 1 8 - = = 2 
Tron and steel products.............065 1 16 - = = a 


ee 
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15.—Trade Disputes, by Methods of Settlement, 1922—concluded. 
Negotiations Conciliation 
poe ae Oeniaiont Arbitration. 
Industries or Occupations. 
Em- h 7 Em . Em- 
Number.| ployees | Number.| ployees | Number.} ployees 
involved. involved.|_ involved. 
Construction— 
Buildings and structures............... 10 737 2 147 - - 
Railway construction.................. - - - = = = 
Shabba dinwssa. care es levels ce ceee 1 670 - - = = 
Miscellaneous construction............. 1 40 1 36 - - 
Transportation and public utilities— 
Steam rail Way Sen: cticts sielecstss- ais /isieelsicle 1 150 - - - - 
Street and electric railways........... - - - = = = 
Water transportation.................. 1 500 1 2,619 - - 
Storage and local transportation....... - - - - - = 
Trade— 
Animal products. isis sasieit eclaceieat - - - = = = 
Service— 
Recreational. jcc cect ves weasel nie le ees 2 23 = - - - = 
MZOBSON Alslelersieyster sve istacele ove ja. sse ive lei miplocorertts or 1 43 - - - - 
Totals ¢ cicstes aes Sisk. kes Oe 35 23,920 5 10,340 1 200 
f Returned to Otherwise 
Reference to| “work on | Replacement} , (including 
Board under employers’ | of strikers. indefinite or Total. 
I.D.I. Act. terms untermin- 
i ated). 
Industries or Occupations. —_- | — | S| 
Em- Em- Em- Em- 
ploy- ploy- ploy- ploy- Em- 
Num-} ees |Num-| ees |Num-| ees |Num-} ees |Num-|ployees 
ber. | in- | ber in- | ber in- | ber in- | ber. in- 
volv- voly- volv volv- volved. 
ed. ed. ed ed. 
PSV IOUUBULO fore ¢/nleissa1e.2 «/eioreshe1 shs-elayse/esete - - - - - - - - = 
ID fetish hd eer MOBS OT CMR CE CTO AT ARGO CE - = 1150 - - - - 1 150 
Fishing and trapping........ Sdnnanse - 2] 985 - - 2 985 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
GQUALT VINO aderochn gear avai = ofhers - - ~ - 1 150 4| 1,303 14| 25,179 
Manufacturing— 
Vegetable foods, tobacco, etc..... - - - - - - - - 1 20 
Mextiles veto wie ee tacos alee shes = - - - 1 42 - - 1 42 
Clothing, knitted goods, etc...... - - 2 36 Deel05; - - 10] 5,626 
Leather, fur and products......... - - - - - - - - 1 140 
Printing and publishing........... - - - 1 12 11] 1,712 13] 1,824 
Wood productsiss......c25 <.necsies - - 1 175 - - - - 2 183 
Iron and steel products........... - - ole 202 2 23 - - 6 271 
Construction— 
Buildings and structures.......... - - 2 25 3] 487 - - 17|. 1,396 
Railway construction - - 1 40 - - - - 1) 40 
SHipbuilding sce ieee stele ReOne - - 1} 700 - - - - 2) 1,370 
Miscellaneous construction........ - - - - 1 23 - - 3 99 
Transportation and public utilities— 
StLOAMIUTAILWAYS: coc,0.- o.cclow ccs vice: - - - - - - - 1 150 
Street and electric railways....... - - Ti} Ge - - 1 30 2 160 
Water transportation............. - - - - - - - - 2).- 35119 
Storage and local transportation. . - - - - peop: - 1 155 
Trade— 
AMIMAL PLOAUCKS estes esis cisleceeie es - - 1 25 - - - - 25 
Service— 
IROCEOATIONAN sco. <turats ainsciels alaielerd.aisisve/s - - - - - > - = 2 23 
POR SONAU ore sore nts sha cnie(eleresrsioia'¥inceie, - - - 1 50 - - 2 93 
Wotal socnwe.e apassinsA - - 15| 2,498 13] 1,047 16] 3,045 85} 41,050 
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8.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Employment Service of Canada.—The Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 2), empowering the Minister of Labour to aid and’ 
encourage the organization and co-ordination of public employment offices 
throughout Canada in order to establish a Dominion-wide Employment Service, 
was passed in May 1918. At that time there were only twelve provincial employ- 
ment offices in the Dominion, but at the close of the year fifteen offices were in oper- 
ation and by the end of 1919 the number had increased to ninety-two. .As the 
demobilization period came to a close, the number of offices decreased and at the 
end of the year 1922 there were 77 offices, distributed among the provinces as 
follows:—Nova Scotia, 4; New Brunswick, 3; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 26; Manitoba, 
9; Saskatchewan, 10; Alberta, 6; British Columbia, 14. 

Under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, sums aggregating $50,000 
in 1918-19, $100,000 in 1919-1920 and $150,000 in subsequent years, (amounts 
afterwards increased), were appropriated to be paid to the Provincial Governments 
in proportion to their expenditure on employment offices, to assist them in organ- 
izing and extending their services. Subventions were made conditional upon an 
agreement between the Minister of Labour and the Provincial Governments as to 
the terms, conditions and purposes upon and for which payments should be made. 
During 1922 agreements were completed with all the provinces except New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island. Agreements were also made during the year with 
the municipalities of Moncton, Chatham and St. John in accordance with an amend- 
ment to the Act passed in 1920. The agreement requires that in the operation of 
the employment offices the provinces shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades 
and occupations for both men and women and that no charge shall be made to em- 
ployers or employees for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provin- 
cial clearance system in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system 
established by the Dominion Government; to organize in connection with the 
Employment Service of the province a provincial advisory council, and in every 
city of the province with a population of 25,000: or more in which an employment 
office is established, a local advisory council, representing equally employers and 
employees, to assist In the administration of the employment offices. 

Regulations issued under authority of the Act in December, 1918, in addition 
to authorizing Provincial and Local Advisory Councils, provided for the establish- 
-ment of the Employment Service Council of Canada, to advise the Minister of 
Labour in the administration of the Act and to recommend ways of preventing 
-unemployment. This body is composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
_ Provincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Association 
of Canadian Building and Construction Industries, the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the Railway Association of Canada, the Canadian Railway Brother- 
hoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
and returned soldiers. It has held four meetings, the first in May, 1919, the second 
in September, 1920, the third from Aug. 31 to Sept. 2, 1921, and the fourth in June, 
1922, at which plans for developing the work of the Employment Service and for 
preventing unemployment were discussed and recommendations presenting the 
views of the Council were adopted. 

From January 1 to October 31, 1923, the applications for employment registered 
at the local offices of the Employment Service of Canada numbered 509,257, of 
which 410,815 were from men and 98,442 from women. ‘The number of vacancies 
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listed by employers during the same period numbered 484,271, of which 389,302 
were positions for men and 94,969 for women. A total of 308,836 placements in 
regular employment were made, 277,593 of these being of men and 31,243 of 
women. In addition, 101,256 placements in casual work were effected; 59,097 
of these placements were of men and 42,159 were of women. 

During the year 1922, the applications for employment received at the various 
local offices of the Employment Service of Canada totalled 548,282, of which 443,875 
were from men and 104,407 from women. The number of vacancies notified by 
employers to the Service during the same. period was 469,888, of which 365,529 
were for men and 104,359 for women. During the year a total of 393,522 place- 
ments were made, of which 297,827 were in regular employment and 95,695 in casual 
work. Of the placements in regular employment, 264,820 were of men and 33,007 
were of women. 

A special transportation rate for persons sent. by the Service to employment 
at a distance is in effect. This rate, applying only in cases of bona fide placements 
through the Employment Service, was granted during the year 1922 to 36,231 
persons, of whom 21,787 were going to points in the same province as the dispatch- 
ing offices and 14,444 to points in other provinces. 

During the fiscal year 1919-20 an arrangement was put into effect with regard 
to the admission of workers from Great Britain to fill vacancies which cannot be 
filled in Canada. This plan, which involves close co-operation between the Immi- 
gration Department and the Employment Service and between the Employment 
Service of Canada and the British Employment Exchanges, proved on the whole 
very satisfactory and continued. in force during 1921 and 1922. A procedure has 
been adopted which as far as possible obviates delay and at the same time insures 
that workers shall not be brought into the country before every effort has been made 
to secure the required help in Canada and the authorities have had an opportunity 
of deciding whether prevailing conditions warrant the importation of the required 
labour. 

Data covering the field of employment are collected and compiled by the 
Employment Service of Canada and by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, three 
principal sources of information being used during 1922. Employment office and 
trade union statistics are tabulated by the Employment Service, while the Bureau 
of Statistics collects payroll data from employers of labour. Monthly returns 
furnished by some 6,000 firms with over 800,000 employees show that marked 
recovery from the depression of 1921 was indicated during 1922 and 1923. Employ- 
ment increased almost uninterruptedly from the spring of 1922 until the winter 
contraction of industry caused the usual slackening of activity in December. The 
situation continued to show seasonable dullness until April 1, 1923, from which month 
marked improvement was indicated until the autumn. The manufacturing and 
construction industries shared more particularly in the expansion, while transport- 
ation, logging, mining, trade and other industries also showed considerably greater 
activity during 1922 and 1923 than in 1921. Index numbers of employment by 
industries are given in Table 16. Trade union reports compiled by the Employ- 
ment Service confirmed the favourable movement indicated in the employers’ index 
numbers. Statements from some 1,500 local organizations, representing over 
150,000 members, showed that during 1922 unemployment from January to the end 
of October declined each month with only one exception. Conditions were slightly 
less favourable in January, 1923, than in the month before, but from the early 
spring employment among local trade unionists increased steadily until the autumn. 
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It is interesting to note the similarity of movement that exists between the 
index numbers of employment as reported by employers and by trade unionists. 
The latter index since 1920 has almost invariably been on a higher level than the 
employers’ index; this is explained by the fact that in a period of depression, such 
as that which began during 1920 and from which recovery is not yet complete, 
many trade unionists take out withdrawal cards from their locals when they are 
unemployed for any length of time, in order to seek work in other centres. Such 
former members are, therefore, not included in the statistics furnished by labour 
officials. Furthermore, since a large proportion of trade unionists are skilled 
workers, they are usually last to be affected by unemployment. The reports from 
employers cover many workers whose employment is necessarily of a seasonal and 
more or less casual character, as well as many unskilled labourers engaged on con- 
struction and other work. 

The curves of employment based upon the index numbers of employment 
reported by employers and trade unionists, as shown in the chart on page 731, 
followed very much the same general course since 1920; the latter curve, however, 
does not show as wide a range as the employers’, since it failed to attain as high 
a level in 1920 and did not decline as low during 1921 or 1922. 


16.—index Numbers of Employment as reported by Employers, by Industries, as 
at the end of each month, January, 1921, to October, 1923. 


_ Construc- 
ears tion All 
Manu- . se Commu- | Transpor- . 
as facturing. Logging.| Mining. Ser re Gilley Sree a Services.| Trade. Indus: 
tenance. 

1921 
Vance 84-8 94-3 95-8 104:6 101-3 100-1 94-2 92-5 90-1 
Feb..... 84-6 81-8 92-8 104-1 95-8 89-2 96-3 92-0 88-0 
Mar 80-7 44-5 88-0 101-8 95-5 86-7 97 8 92-5 84-1 
Apres. 80-2 49-9 86-9 103-1 94-0 92-7 98-3 94-2 84-1 
May... 81-1 47-3 88-7 106-1 98-1 111-9 103-8 92-5 86-6 
June... 80-9 35-4 92-2 107-4 99-6 126-7 108-0 92-7 87-5 
July... 81-3 32-3 91-0 107-1 102-7 144-6 107-7 91-4 88-9 
Aug..... 79°3 41-9 |. 96-0 106-°8 106-6 141-6 107-3 92-1 88-7 
Sept... 81-3 48-1 96-4 105-1 109-6 142-5 104-5 92-4 90+2 
Oct.... 81-1 59-7 98-1 104-5 110-5 139-3 96-0 93-0 90-2 
Nov... 79°3 61-2 98-0 103-8 106°9 113-2 93-4 96-3 87-2 
Dec... 68-7 59-5 93-0 101-1 99-2 92-4 92-9 96-9 77°9 

1922. 
Jalen. 3 73-0 61°5 89-7 95-7 97-0 79-8 91-7 90-3 78-9 
HED sae. 78:1 54-8 90°3 97-5 97-1 83-7 93-0 88-2 81-9 
Mar.. 78-0 27-2 88-9 98-2 96-8 81-4 94-6 88-6 80-6 
Apr wet 79-0 37-0 90-2 100-4 98-7 101-1 95-6 90-1 83-3 
May 84-2 37-5 92°6 100-6 106-2 129-5 100-3 90-0 89-2 
June 84-2 31-4 94-4 100-6 109-2 157-4 104-4 90-7 91-1 
July 85-8 27-9 96-2 103-1 111-6 169-4 104-7 90-1 93-1 
Aug.... 86-5 36-5 97-1 103-4 111-9 164-3 105-0 90-8 93-7 
Sept 86-7 42-1 101-1 102-8 114-0 166-2 102-0 91-9 94-6 
Oct 87-7 66-0 104-5 102-2 114-7 153-2 96-6 93-8 95-8 
Nov. 87°7 84-7 102-8 101-5 115-3 122-6 95-8 97-0 95-1 
Dec 78-1 87-0 100-8 97-4 104-8 96-0 92-8 98-2 86-3 

1923. 
JAD eset 85-0 95-1 101-3 96-5 101-5 86-0 92-4 93-+7 89-5 
Feb 87-5 88-8 98-6 97-4 99-8 83-8 93-4 88-9 89-9 
Mar 85-6 57°8 97-0 98-0 100-2 85-2 94-9 90-2 87-6 
Apr..... 90-5 48-0 96-7 99-7 101-7 101-6 97-1 91-7 91-4 
May 93-5 52-5 101-6 102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97-3 
June 93-6 48-4 101-6 103-4 112-2 169-1 115-1 92°3 99-5 
July 93-5 42-2 101-0 105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 100-2 
Aug..... 93-0 43-1 104-0 106-4 113-4 180-9 120:3 92-0 100-0 
Sept.... 91-8 51-7 104-9 106-6 116-2 171:8 113-7 93-2 99-5 
Oction-s 91-2 62-6 105-4 105-3 116-8 159-3 108-5 93-1 98-8 


Norse.—Number of employees of the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. 
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Table 17 is a monthly record of unemployment in trade unions by provinces. 
The general improvement in employment in 1923, as compared with 1922, and in 
1922 as compared with 1921, is clearly seen. The lowest percentage of unemploy- 
ment during 1923 was reported in September, as was also the lowest percentage 
during 1922. January had the greatest proportion of unemployed trade unionists 
in any month of the 1923 record to date; the same month in 1922 also showed the 
most unfavourable situation. 


17.— Percentages by Provinces of Unemployment in Trade Unions, 1915-1923. 


Nova Sy 
: New : Sas- British 
Months Years. Baotin Bruns- |Quebec. ee pean kat- |Alberta.| Col- |Canada. 
; PEI wick. Alea * Ichewan. umbia. 

December........} 1915 2 “7 9-5 8-1 3-2 7-0 4-3 14-8 7-9 
1916 5 9 1-8 1-7 1-2 2-6 3:0 5-8 2-1 

1916 +3 2 eos 1:6 1-0 1-6 1-7 2-4 2-0 

1917 3 2 2-5 9 6 3 8 1:8 1-2 

1917 2:6 4-1 3-2 2-5 1-1 2°4 1:6 3:2 2-5 

1918 1-2 +3 5 “4 +3 +2 “4 19 o4 

1918 2-0 “4 2-2 2-9 1-3 2-2 2-1 4-0 2-5 

1919 2-7 2-4 4-0 1-8 1-2 225 1-7 3-4 2-6 

1919 1-5 2:0 3-2 1-9 5-0 6-0 2-8 18-6 4-3 

1920 6 “4 3-1 1-6 1-4 2-2 1-2 5-8 2-1 

1920 6-9 11-0 19-6 12-3 7:8 10-1 9-2 11-6 13-1 

1921 5-9 8-1 13-3 14-2 8-8 10-1 9-7 21-6 13-1 

1921 14-4 7:3 10-7 14-8 9-9 5 Wal 10-3 42-1 16-1 

1921 17-9 11-7 16-9 13-0 10-5 12-1 9-8 34-6 16-5 

1921 21-6 12-4 20-7 11-9 10-1 12-8 HT e2Orld 16-3 

1921 12-9 6-2 26-5 9-1 10-4 9-4 12-0 21-7 15-5 

1921 14:3 11-7 20-7 6-7 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13-2 

1921 12-2 10-9 8-7 7-8 6:6 4-9 6-3 16-7 9-1 

1921 7-4 8-3 11-5 8-0 3-5 3-1 4-8 12-7 8-7 

1921 8-7 7-0 13-8 6:2 3-9 2-5 3-0 12-5 8-5 

Octoberiaw.- sss 1921 2-8 5-6 10-7 Boy) 4-2 3°38 4-0 14-8 7-4 
November....... 1921 6-9 5-7 20-8 6-1 8-5 5-5 5-9 18-0 i1-1 
December... sue. 1921 5-9 6-9 26-8 9-7 15-5 10-4 6:8 24-7 15-1 
JAanUacy eee 1922 18-4 8-6 14-7 11-1 19-8 13-3 9-5 22-7 13-9 
Hiebruary.e..des4 1922 11-0 7-4 7-5 10-1 17-0 9-9 8-5 10-1 10-6 
WENO, enone -,| 1922 9-5 7-1 7-7 8-3 14-1 11-0 10-1 17-7 9-6 
April. ceeen ates cll Loe 20-0 3-5 10-6 5-9 14-9 8-7 12-3 19-5 10-4 
Mayle caceate mek & 1922 12-1 3-1 11-4 3-9 7-1 6-4 5-9 10-9 8-7 
JUNC erases see 1922 7-2 3°5 5-4 3-9 6-7 5-0 7-1 7-1 5-3 
Jubyce cee sees 1922 2-0 Boe 5-5 2-8 5°5 3-1 5-0 5-9 4-1 
AUCUStes. nie eee 1922 2-4 2-8 5-4 2-5 1:6 2-8 3-6 6-1 3°6 
September....... 1922 15 2-1 5-1 1:9 “7 “5 1:4 4-8 2-8 
Octobertes- ana: 1922 1-3 2-4 5-9 1-9 OPA 1-4 2-5 10-6 3-9 
November....... 1922 3-0 3-4 11-9 2-2 5-7 2-5 2-9 11-4 6-2 
December..,..... 1922 3-2 6-1 7:8 4-7 7-8 4-1 5-1 13-3 6-4 
1923 3-4 5-0 6-0 6-7 12-8 5-7 8-5 16-6 7:8 

1923 5-7 1-7 6-4 7-0 9-5 5-2 4-8 6-4 6-4 

1923 3-0 1-4 7-3 5-5 8-5 5-0 7-6 14-0 6-8 

1923 2-2 +5 4-9 2-8 8-3 3-7 11-9 5-4 4-6 
1923 1-3 1-0 9-1 1-5 5-4 2-0 7:6 2-4 4-50 

1923 22) 1-0 5:7 1-6 5-6 1-3 4-5 4-0 3°4 

1923 2-5 1-0 4-4 1:7 3-1 1-3 5-8 2:3 2-9 

1923 5 +4 2-2 2-2 3-4 1-0 3°6 2-0 2-2 

1923 1-5 1-7 2-3 2-1 +8 1-1 1-9 2-4 2-0 

II._-WAGES. 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected and published 
for recent years by the Department of Labcur in a series of bulletins supplemen- 
‘tary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of (his series was issued in March, 1921. 
The records upon which the statistics are based begin in most cases with the year 
1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the general movement of wage 
rates, 21 classes of labour being covered back to 1901, 4 classes of coal miners back 
to 1900, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades and lumbering 
back to 1911. These index numbers are based upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 
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The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 18) shows the relative 
changes from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the 
groups in 1921 and 1922 since the peak was reached in 1920. The index numbers 
for 1923 show on the who'e a slightly upward trend. 

In the building trades there were many instances of decreases of ten cents 
per hour in 1921 and five cents per hour in 1922, but during 1923 there were some 
advances. In the metal trades there had been considerable reductions during 1921 
and further decreases were made in 1922, while the 1923 wages in these trades 
showed little change on the whole. For electric railways the index number averaged 
lower in both 1921 and 1922, but the wage rates were almost stationary in 1923. 
On steam railways a general cut in wage rates in 1921 was followed in 1922 by 
decreases for shop employees, maintenance of way workers, freight handlers, clerks 
and miscellaneous classes, but there were no changes for train crews and few changes 
for telegraphers. At the end of 1922 and early in 1923 there were partial restor- 
ations in some cases in the rates for maintenance of way employees, freight hand- 
lers and clerical employees. In coal mining there were decreases in the Vancouver 
Island.mines each year, although there were slight increases in the summer of 1922 
over the preceding three-month period, in accordance with the agreement by which 
quarterly adjustments are made corresponding to changes in the cost of living 
In southeastern British Columbia and southern Alberta there were no changes in 
wage rates down to 1923, although the average earnings of contract miners declined 
in 1922, to recover partly in 1923. In Nova Scotia rates were reduced substantially 
early in 1922, but were increased later in the year. In factory labour and in lumber- 
ing there were considerable decreases in wages in 1921 and again in 1922, while no 
general change occurred in 1923. 


18.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1901-1923. 


1913 = 100. 


| 
vn, | PAM] att | Poa ese) Sit] 
Trades. Trades. Trades.| ways. | ways. 


Com- | Miscel- 
Aver= mon |laneous| Lum- 
Mining.| age.! |Factory|Factory] bering. 
Labour.| Trades. 


60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 70-8 82-8 67-8 = = = 
64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 73-6 83-8 70-2 = = = 
67-4 73°3 62-6 Wel 76:7 85-3 72-7 = = = 
69-7 75°9 66-1 73+1 78-6 85:1 74-8 = = = 
73-0 78-6 68-5 73-5 78-9 86-3 76-5 = - = 
76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 80-2 87-4 78-7 = = = 
80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 85-5 93-6 83-6 = = = 
81-5 84-7 80:5 81-8 86-7 94-8 85-0 = = 3 
83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-7 95-1 85-9 = = = 
86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 91-2 94-2 89-1 = = = 
90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 96-4 97-5 92-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 
96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 98-3 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 100-0 
100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4] 101-0] 101-7] 101-9 | 101-4] 101-0] 103-2 94-7 
101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3] 101-4] 101-0} 106-2 89-1 
102-4 | 106-9 | 105-8 | 102-2} 104-9] 111-7] 105-7 110-4 | 115-1 109-5 
109-9 } 128-0; 111-3 114-6 | 110-1 130-8 | 117-5 | 129-2) 128-0 130-2 
125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7] 142-9] 133-2] 157-8] 139-8] 152-3] 146-8 150-5 
148-2 | 180-1 145-9 163-3 | 154-2 | 170-5 | 160-4] 180-2 | 180-2 169-8 
180-9 | 209-4} 184-0 194-2 | 186-6] 197-7] 192-1] 215-3] 216-8 202-7 
170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3] 192-1 165-3 | 208-3 | 186-1} 190-6 | 202-0 152-6 
162-5 | 173-7 | 192-3 184-4 | 155-1 197-8 | 176-8 | 183-0 | 189-1 158-7 
166°4 | 174-0 | 188-91 186.2! 157-4 | 197-81 178-41 181-7! 196-1 170-4 


1Simple average of 6 preceding columns, 
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19.— Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees of Steam Railways in Canada, 
1921, 1922 and 1928. 


September, 1921. September, 1922. September, 1923. 
Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per Wages, per 
week. week, week, 
$ $ $ 
Conductors, passenger........ 100 miles 4-27 2 4-27 2 4-27 2 
Conductors, freight (Irreg.)...| 100 miles 5-80 3 5-80 3 5-80 3 
Brakemen, passenger......... 100 miles 2-93 2 2-93 2 2-93 2 
Brakemen, freight (Irreg.)....| 100 miles 4.48 3 4-48 3 4-48 3 
Baggagemen, passenger....... 100 miles 3-04 2 3-04 2 3-04 z 
Engineers, passenger.......... 100 miles 6-00 2 6-00 2 6-00 2 
Engineers, freight (Irreg:)....| 100 miles 6:64 3 6-64 $ 6-64 3 
Firemen, passenger........... 100 miles 4-48 2 4-48 2 4-48 2 
Firemen, freight (Irreg.)......| 100 miles 4-88 3 4-88 sr 4-88 3 
Despatchers!S.. i222 o..A ee eee Month /230.00-238.00} 48 230.00-238.00] 48 230.00-238.00} 48 
Nelecraphers!... scceecuricls as Month |117.76-128.76] 48 |117.00-128.00} 48 |117.00-128.00) 48 
Maintenance of Way— 
Foremen (on line).........- Day 4-50 48 4:26 48 4-40 48 
Sectionmen (on line)........ Day 3-20 48 2-80 48 3-04 48 
Car and Shop Trades— 
Blacksmithsesetasr eases Hour 77 44 -70 44 -70 44 
Boilermakers......:.......-. Hour “77 44 -70 44 -70 44 
Machinists: iasrsmestesetes 47 Hour “77 44 -70 44 -70 44 
Moldersia. 5456 coset carat Hour “77 44 -70 44 -70 44 
Carpenters, freight......... Hour 72 44 -63 44 63 44 
Painters, freight........... Hour 72 44 63 44 63 44 
Repairers, freight.......... Hour -72 44 +63 44 63 44 


Cleaners s4c cee creme. a. Hour -42 44 37 44 38 44 


1Rates for running trades and despatchers and telegraphers in British Columbia are slightly higher than 
above. Where ranges are shown for despatchers and telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid east of Fort 
William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Columbia. ? Basis of 20 miles per 
hour. % Basis of 124 miles per hour. 


20.—Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees in and about Coal Mines in Canada, 


1921, 1922 and 1923. 
September, 1921. April, 1922. September, 1922. | September, 1923, 

Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours 

; Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per 
day. day. day. day. 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scorra— 
Contract miners!.} Day 7-22 8 — 8 5:94 8 6°84 8 
Hand miners?.....| Day 5-05 8 4-00 8 4-85 8 4-85 8 
Hoisting engineers} Day 5-15 8 3-68 8 4-35 8 4-35 8 
DPIVCES ieee. cee Day 4-15 8 3-05 8 3:60 8 3-60 8 
Bratticemen...... Day 4-30 8 3:10 8 3°75 8 3-75 8 
Pumpmen......... Day 4-55 8 3-20 8 4-00 8 4-00 8 
Labourers, under- 

STOUNGEN nee eee Day 3-90 8 2-84 8 3°35 8 3°35 8 
Labourers, surface] Day 3-80 83 2-84 83 3°25 , 8 3-25 8} 
Machinists........ Day 5-15 83 3-68 8} 4-35 84 4-35 83 
Carpenters........ Day 4-60 83 3°24 gt 4-00 84 4-00 8 
Blacksmiths...... Day 4-85 83 3°44 83 4-10 83 4-10 8} 

ALBERTA 5— 

Contract miners. .| Day 9-57 8 6 — 9-17 8 10-00 8 
Machine miners2..| Day 8-02 8 6 = 8-02 8 8-02 8 
Hand miners ?....} Day 7-50 8 6 = 7°50 8 7-50 8 
Hoisting engineers} Day 7:39 8 6 — 7°39 8 7°39 8 
IBTVersks Manna Day 72-21 8 6 — 7°21 8 7-21 8 
Bratticemen...... Day 7:50 8 6 = 7-50 8 7:50 8 
Pumpmens......4: Day 6-89 8 8 ae 6:89 8 6-89 8 
Labourers, under- 

ground.:........| Day 6-89 8 6 a 6-89 8 6-89 8 
Labourers, surface] Day 6-58 8 6 — 6-58 8 6-58 8 
Machinists........ Day 8-14 8 6 ~ 8-14 8 8-14 8 
Carpenters........ Day 8-14 8 6 _ 8-14 8 8-14 8 
Blacksmiths......] Day 8-14 8 6 — 8-14 8 8-14 8 
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2@.—Wages and Hours of Labour of Employees in and about Coal Mines in Canada, 
1921, 1922 and 1923—concluded. 


September, 1921. April, 1922. September, 1922. | September, 1922. 

Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours 

Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per | Wages. | (4) per 

day. day. day. day. 
$ $ $ $ 
VANCOUVER I’p 3- 
Contract miners..| Day 8-10 8 7-20 8 7°23 8 7-14 8 
Machine miners ?..| Day 5:77 8 5-41 8 5-48 8 5-42 8 
Hand miners ?....}| Day 5-42 8 5-06 8 5-13 8 5-07 8 
Hoisting engineers| Day 6-29 8 5-93 8 6-00 8 5-94 8 
DDPIN OTE sn ees foc Day 5-07 8 4-71 8 4-78 8 4-72 8 
Bratticemen...... Day |5-07-5-42 8 ‘|4-71-5-06 8 |4-78-5-13 8 |4-77-5-07 8 
Pumpmen..3...... Day 5-07 8 4-71 8 8 4-72 8 
Labourers, under- 

ground.. Day 5-07 8 4-71 8 4:78 8 4-72 8 
Labourers, ‘surface Day 4-59 9 4-23 8 4-30 8 4-24 8 
Machinists........ Day 6:66 8 6-30 8 6:37 8 6°31 8 
Carpenters........ Day 5-94 8 5-58 8 5-65 8 5-59 8 
Blacksmiths...... Day 6-41 8 6-05 8 6-12 8 6-06 8 

1 Average earnings per day worked on contract 2 Minimum rate per day when not working 

on contract, per ton, “yard, ete. 8 No figure for Chinese employees included. 4 Some engineers, 

pumpmen, firemen, ete , work seven days per week. 5 Including the Crow’s Nest Pass field in eastern 


British Columbia. 6 Strike. 


21.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for Various Factory Trades in Canada, 
1921, 1922 and 1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Industries and Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per 
week week week 
Corron MANUFACTURING. $ $ ; $ 
Carders— 
Sam plLowNOwmlosactoie esa oe ae Hour 42 50 .84-.40 50 .384-.40 50 
Manaple INOW: aiy.+.cnteeiee aad Week 17.30 36 19.00 50 19.00 50_ 
SamplewNonoe canons neree ne: Week 14.20 50 1635115) 50 13.60 50 
SampleyNom4d: sae ce cee Week 14.15 50 13.50 | 50 12.85 50 
PamplesNiow on lean tester ones Week 16.65 55 14515 | 55 14.15 55 
SamplewNomGsscccacceioeasiess Week 13.19 50 13.84 50 13.88 50 
Mule Spinners— 
SamplesNowlssascdes seen eee Hour 42 S00 |e 44 50 A434 50 
SamiplesNo cles, nec cat «ete Week 20.20 45 22.30 55 22.30 55 
SamplaiNonsiaovck cosew as seas Hour 45 50 43 50 41 50 
SamplewNou4 nc ciatesaia kee ce Week 19.22 50 20.00 50 20.40 50 
SamiplesNo: oacs.seeeeie ae Week 14.00 50 14.05 50 15.50 50 
Warpers— 
Sample No. 1... ...:- eens Hour . 283 50 4517 50 a) 50 
SamployNio.2 ys... cee eae. Week 13.50 50 12.70 50 13.50 50 
SamplewNos vec cscs sees acres Week 9.65 45 12.65 60 12.65 65 
SampletNov 4a cee soeece Week 15.60 36 14.15 50 1415 50 
SAMPLOENO NO aiaecciveets valves Week 12.75 50 11.15 50 11.30 50 
Weavers— 
SamplewNios Uavacscaettencss 2: Hour .83% 45 .30 45 .28 50 
SAM PlLOeNO wee cede ccs ease Week 15.88 50 16.00 50 16.45 50 
Samp lop NO: ter ce cisirrysiaiealeve Week 12.90 45 15.50 55 15.50 55 
pammple No, 45 tec anwleaaeters cores Week A 50) 14.20 50 15.05 50 
San Plo NOk Os anutaciepres oesiee Week 19.21 50 19.10 50 19.81 50 
WoonLen MANUFACTURING AND 
KNIrtine. 
Carders— 6. 
Pamiplon No.l seeameemecniaavies Hour .30 55 1292 55 224 58% 
SAT plowNosae. ke cae cermsne Hour 323-373 50 .29 50 29 50 
SamplowNonG. secon aes Week 16.50 55 13.00 55 13.00 55 
Sample) WOndagen aati. Day 3.50 54 3.50 54 J 2.75 54 
Barnple None sce ovine te ssns Hour * 832 50 25 —.35 50 .25 -.30 50 
Spinners— : ; 
anita NOP Lulaect acne s ene s Hour 80 55 pe 55 223 583 
SASS NU an gs en eee Hour als 50 .18 50 18 50 
Sample No. 3... ...ncertns sce. Bour 873 50 883 50 03% 55 
MAPLE NOW4.. o:necceaieecesiats Day 2.25 -2.50 54 | 2.25 -2.75 54 2.50 54 


SAIS NOs Ostewas..s op dues oes Hour ai 50! .20 - .40 501 .380 - .323 50: 


- 
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21.—_Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for various Factory Trades in Canada, 
1921, 1922 and 1923.—concluded. 


Industries and Occupations. 


WooLLEN MANUFACTURING AND 
KNITTING.— con. 


Weavers— 
Sample No. 1 
SamploiNoneen od. nsteeen ce oe 
Sample No. 3 
Sample No. 4... & 
Sample Nov 52%, wc oese 
Boots anD SHozs. 
Cutters— 
HamMploNolo.s-h woes ease Hour 
Samp leiNov2e-4us eos Week 
Sample NWo:oes) aaasaeee ee Week 
Sample Nol. aioe a. Day 
Lasters— if, 
DaAMpleNNOs teen eee Week 
Nata ledNoccen: shee seer Day 
DASAMplowN Osos see eee oe Week 
Stitchers— 
SamplesNowl samen vee oa Week 
Sample Nov2os. so. cece tees Week 
eee aS Ree icka eee Day 
chine a => 
SamplesNiowise eae ee Week 
Sample No. 3 Gere Ke Pace eee Week 
SamplesNonsecace coeeeees Week 
pample No, 4:.,.54.¢2)0%me: Day 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY. 
Harness Makers— 
Salnple.No ml see ern Hour 
SamplpiNon2icn ents eteee re Day 
pamplo No: 3322.04. dese cr Week 
Sample No: 44..... $e 5. Week 
Saddle Makers— 
SampletNont.-e. eee ee Day 
SampleiNon?. Ace. seee eee Day 
SamplewNos Bil nseeens. ee Week 
RUBBER. 
Compounders— 
SampleNon lies sneeaeke oe. Hour 
Hamplonwosswen cae ae Week 
BampleiNons ves ee ascnale ae Hour 
Tire Builders— 
SamploiNo. basset eee Hour 
Sample Nov2in 8. diese ee Hour 
mamplesNone cau eee eeree Hour 
Tube Makers— 
SamploNoml ee eee ee Hour 
Sample Non2 ie. c.seeccar en Hour 
SampleiNo.Sosc eeaa eee Hour 
Meat Packine. 
Slaughterers— 
ample: Notalivaccccheeaes oa Hour 
SamploiNos2. sue ee eee Hour 
Sample No; onueeebeeen eee Hour 
Sample:No. 42... g.8es.cees Hour 
Curers— 
Sample No. 1 
Sample No. 2 
Sample No. 3 
Lard Makers— 
Sample No. 1 
Sample No. 2.. 
Semple No. 3.. 
Sample No. 4 


Unit. 


1921. 


12.00-14.00 
1.50 


4.0 
20-00-25 -00 
22.50 


4.50 


2.50 
20.50 


23.65 


1923. 


15.00 
12.00-20.00 


13.00 
10.00-15.00 
1.50 


——_ = 
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22.—Samples of Wages and Hours of Labour for unskilled Factory Labour in Canada, 
1921, 1922 and 1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Industries and Occupations. Unit. Hours Hours Hours 
Wages. per Wages. per Wages per 
week week week 
Z $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
HalitaxeNog li Mes gecie scree. .373 50 273 50 ils 48 
PCtOUS NOs chrissrans Heats © 15.00 59 15.00 59 |13.50-15.00 59 
Sydney, No. 1.. 29 60 28 59 “68 60 
Deak O- Qe neotenic 85 55 By 50 30 50 
New Brunswick— 
Stelonn Nowe. Secorectes 3.10 54 2.25 54 2.50 54 
Stadonn, INOn 2eesic.aceau eee 25 60 125 60 .28 60 
Quebec— 
@iebecnru NOs Uns ieeocnie ss 80 48 sad 48 .30 54 
Montreal INO wh: 22. ccains scree 85 50 .30 45 323 45 
Montreal; (Noi 25.0sc0-c0.ss oe. 15.00 48 16.00 48 14.00 48 
Montreal INOw od... acerncse 27a 15.00 58 18.00 58 18.00 58 
Montreal Nos aoc.ss nee: 87k 55 87h 55 40 55 
Montreals Noein saser ac veer: -40 50 30 50 .30 50 
MontreallNowGhee me onaten bc att 55 B20 55 2D 55 
Montreal Now tits cee. ase ee 40 48 40 48 40 48 
Ontario— 
Guelph, No.1 88 492 35 492 334 493 
Ingersoll, No.1 18.00 60 18.74 60 18.60 60 
Hamilton, No. 1.. 40 55 45 50 45 50 
Toronto, No.1 130 50 35 50 30-.35 50 
POON col erNOeo see tt ise Hour 34 50 25-.324 55 25-324 55 
‘Roronbow (NOnoccsee aoe Hour 40 50 PB Yes 50 O03 50 
Manitoba— 
Wiannipes:: INOS Le.. 25.8 0s ac Week 20.20 44 17.30 54 17.30 54 
Winnipes, No. 2.0.605. 200000 Hour 50 50 424 50 424 50 
Winnipes; NOs. Secacce sone Hour -40-.45 48 -40-.45 48 40-.45 48 
Saskatchewan— 
WesinaniNOw leanne sore os wi: Hour 50 44 50 44 50 44 
Alberta— 
GaledryesNOw bunts hese clas Week 24.00 48 24.48 48 21.60 48 
@rtraryatNo eo jnccss te cace at Hour 45 4§ 40 48 40 48 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver, No. 1............. Day 4.20 44 3.78 44 3.78 44 
Vancouver, No. 2)......0...2-0.% Hour 524 44 474 44 45 44 
Wancouver, NO. Sis scaceres a Hour 380 55 .80-.35 55 30-.40 55 


Cities, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 


Wages per Hour and Hours worked per Week in leading Trades in Canadian 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Trades. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Wages.| per | Wages.| per | Wages.| per | Wages.| per | Wages.}| per 
week. week. week. week. week. 
$ $ $ $ 3 
1. Building Trades— 
Bricklayers and ' 
MASONS sis.+0 4 1921) Hour. -75| 44 |-90-1-00/44—50 1:00] 44 1:15) 44 1-064} 44 
1922|Hour.| .70-.75| 44 .90|44—50 1.00) 44 1.15] 44 1.06%} 44 
1923] Hour. .90) 44 1.00}44—50 1.00] 44 1.10) 44 1.063] 44 
Carpenters.....1921]} Hour. .66/44—54] .60-.70}44—55 90} 44 .90| 44 814), 44 
1922|Hour.| .55-.57|44—54| .50-.65/44—60| .80-.90} 44 85-.90| 44 .814) 44 
1923|Hour. .57| 44 |.60-.723/50—60] .85-.90} 44 .85} 44 .844|44—48 
Plumbers......1921|Hour. .70| 44 |.623-.75|/44—60 -90}44—48 1.00} 44 -90) 44 
1922) Hour. .60) 44 .60-.70}44—50 .90| 44 90] 44 90-1.00) 44 
1923] Hour. -60) 44 . 70-.85|44—50 .90} 44 |.90-1.00] 44 1,00) 44 
Builders’ labour- 
hao ae One 1921)Hour.| .40-.45) 54 .30-.40}44—60] .50-.60| 44 .50-.55/44—60] .50-.623] 44 
1922] Hour. .40/44—54| .30-.35}50—60} .45-.60) 44 .40-.45|44—60]}.50-.563) 44 
1923! Hour.! .30-.40/44—60} .30-.50!50—60] .40-.65! 44 .30-.50!44—60! , 501 44. 


62373—47 
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'23.—Wages per Hour and Hours worked per Week in Jeading Trades in Canadian 
Cities, 1921, 1922 and 1928—concluded. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
Trades. Unit. Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours. 
Wages. | per | Wages.| per | Wages.| per | Wages.} per | Wages.| per 
week. week. week.| week. week. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


2. Metal Trades— 
Blacksmiths... .1921] Hour. |624-.823}48—54| .55-.70|44—60} .60-.70/44—50] .65-.80/44—50} .80-.92/44—48 
1922}Hour.| .50-. 75 48—50| .523—.65/50—60] .60-.65|44—50] .67-—.70/44—50| .70-833, |44 48 

_ 1923) Hour. .65| 44 .57-.65|44—55) .60-.75}44—50 ot 50 672} 44 


Machinists.....1921] Hour. |623—.823/48—50| .55-.70|50—60| .53-.70/44—50| .65-.75/44—50] .75-.91/44—48 
1922) Hour. 50. 75|48—50| .50-.70|50—60| .50-.70|44—50| .55-.70/44—50].672-.83/44—48 
1925|Hour.} .50-.65)44—50| .50—.66/44—50).523-.68]48—54] .61-.77/44—50| .59-.72| 44 


Iron moulders.1921}Hour.| .62-.70) 48 .65-.75} 50 .65-.75/48—50| .61-.75/44—50| .75-.80} 44 
1922|Hour.} .62-.70| 48 .60—.70|48—50] .50-.70|/44—50] .54-.72|44—50] .60-.75) 44 


1923|Hour.| .62-.70] 48 .70-.75| 48 .67; 50 .673| 50 |.674-.70] 44 

Sheet Metal 
workers...:. 1921] Hour.| .62%—.70|48—50}. .60—.70}44—55| .75-.90/44—50] .65-.823] 44 -90|} 44 
1922] Hour. 60}, 44 .60—.65/44—55] .60-.75|44-493] .65-.75|44—48 873] 44 
1923] Hour. .60) 44 .60—.65)/50—54| .60-.80) 44 .75—.85|44—50 -90) 44 


8. Printing Trades— 
Compositiors 


(Hand, News) 1921|Week.| 32.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 48 .00 46 40.50 45 
1922|Week.| 32.90 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 47.501] 46 40.50 45 
1923|Week.| 32.00 48 38 .00 48 41.00 46% 42.32 46 40.50 45 
Pressmen 
(Web).......1921]Week.} 28.002) 48 36.00 | 48 37.00 | 48 44.00 | 48 40.50 | 48 
to 
40.70 
1922)Week.| 28.002) 48 36.00 | 48 37.00 | 48 44.00 | 48 40.50 | 48 
to 
2 40.70 
1923|}Week.| 28.002) 48 36.00 | 48 40.00] 48 42.00 | 48 40.59 |45—48 
to 3 
40.70 
Bookbinders...1921}Week.| 30.00 | 48 84.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 39.69 | 44 
; to 
35.00 
1922|Week.} 30.00] 48.] 384.00] 48 86.00 | 48 86.00 | 48 39.6) | 44 
to 
37.50 
1923]Week.| 30.00] 48 34.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 36.00 | 48 40.50 | 48 
to 
37.50 
Bindery girls..1921]Week.} 10.00 | 48 14.50 | 48 16.50 | 48 15.50 | 48 14.00 |44—48 
to to to 
15.00 19.00 | ~ 18.50 
1922/Week.} 10.00 | 48 14.50 | 48 16.50 | 48 12.00 | 48 14.00 |44—48 
to to to to 
15.00 19.00 15.00 18.50 
1923|Week.| 10.00 | 48 14.50 | 48 16.80 | 48 12.00 |44—48} 16.20] 48 
to to to 
15.00 16.00 20.25 
4. Electric railways-|, 
Conductors and 
Motormen.....1921}Hour. 202| 63 48] 60 -60} 48 .60} 50 .65| 48 
f 1922) Hour. 47} 63 48) 60 .60] 48 .56! 50 .583] 48 
1923| Hour. .45| 63 .48) 60 .60} 48 .56] 50 -623} 48 


1From August 1, 1922, $43.70. 
2Halifax rates are for cylinder pressmen. 
3K ffective September 1, 1923. 


Wages in Canadian Manufacturing Industries in 1920 and 1921.—At 
the census of manufactures taken for 1915, an attempt was made for the first time 
to secure detailed statistics of the wages paid in manufacturing establishments 
throughout Canada. Statistics of wages have been obtained on somewhat similar 
schedules for the intervening years. For 1920, data were furnished covering 490,290 
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wage-earners out of a total of 596,052 wage-earners enumerated in the census of 
manufactures; for 1921 those statistics covered 319,845 wage-earners out of an 
ascertained total of 440,364. The statistics for 1920 and 1921 are given for compar- 
ative purposes in Table 25. 

The changes in wages in recent years may best be measured by taking the 
median wage, that is, the wage of the middle individual in each group, who has as 
many persons receiving more wages than he does as receive less. On the assump- 
tion that the earnings of the members of the wage group containing these indivi- 
duals were evenly distributed between the upper and lower limits, the median 
wages for 1915, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 are shown in Table 24.. The per- 
centages of increase in these years over 1915 are also shown. ‘The median wages 
declined during 1921 as compared with the high level of 1920, by 7-2 p.c. for persons 
under 16, by 12-8 p.c. for males over 16 and by 2-3 p.c. for females over 16. The 
changes in the cost of living in the six years for which these wage statistics are avail- 
able, are shown by the index numbers (compiled by the Department of Labour), 
also given in the table. 


24._Median Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1915-1921. 


Under 16 years Over 16 years of age. Index 
Wesiey. of age. re number 
of retail 
Males and Females. Males. Females. prices. 
Increase Increase Increase 
$- over 1915 $ over 1915 $ over 1915 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
EG LE Aaa tac Rot dots Sando Meee 4-48 - 12-64 - 6:87 - 104 
LOM fiPaae ciate ciorkt ees sols a RPT 5-86 30-8 17-53 38-7 8-58 24-9 143 
MOMS he atere re lecucis a cuetet fers teeta oss 6-90 54-0 20-28 60:4 9-75 41-9 162 
LOG eater PoR tas currstereista et 8-06 79-9 22°78 80-2 11-59 68-7 179 
DO ZOLA istars ott clare etacche wie toler sche 9-06 102-2 25-97 105:5 12-80 86:3 192 
AN DAIS os, hash ts oee fares ov wreyaberah cash chche 8-41 87-7 22-64 79-1 12-50 82-0 156 


Norr.—For explanation of term ‘‘median’’, see preceding paragraph, 


25.—Weekly Wages of Employees in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1920 and 1921. 
(Weekly pay for week ending Dec. 15 in each year.) 


1920. 
Under 16 
years Over 16 years of age. 
of age. 
Weekly Wage Groups. Total, 
Males 
and Males. Females. 
Females. 
UWrder' Sh per-weele.:oycccorencciedas weiss aieewials weavhie Sieve eaters 1,399 2,316 3,115 6,830 
SD DUE UNGerOLUES eee sami r an co havncceteii ere hy oa os 5,670 13,705 23),327 42,702: 
SIOshutquNder Slo. ze oe acs Ale clas aie ledetie losses rattan OOOO 28,490 42,627 74,672 
Stounnuncder S20 epeatoes cet ee ok ho nclin atest ger ecreaan 731 50,364 21,241 72,336 
SOOM RU GINGER S24. nec cae caine aetacosn aa are ececlshla ee ere 225 60,042 6, 104 66,371 
SOA cURL OI gp A5 -fara dete tel tio) oisca leis tar Decale ene et cererer atiexens 159 68, 686 2,867 71,712: 
$28 Dubner S80b ces is esas asc ces sherds av 6 en aisieie: ole ite eteal eras 60 26,042 504 26.606 
BS0ANG! OY Cl eens cases ee chan tee aes ke awa bide Setanta es 212} = 128, 006 843 129,06 
Mota Petes Ae ee aac 12,011 377,651 100, 628 490,290 
SUMMARY, 

Mncor SIO ner Week su cere eens ener teslae wiser setsin + 7,069 16,021 26,442 AQ, 532 
PE BECOMG as sicie eter sheath DEcitreveiatons evetecracatae areter erate 58-85 4-24) 26-28 10-10 
MOET SIN IVON WOOK 1. ctor niente cite oe terse ay artis elects 4,942 361, 630 74, 168 440, 758 


(EC 2 sh Oe Ne et st eS Ee le ee On 44-15 95-76 73-72 89-90 
62373—474 
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25.—Weekly Wages of Employees in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1920 
and 1921—concluded. 


1921. 
Under 16 
years Over 16 years of age. 
of age. 
Weekly Wage Groups. _ —|—_- Total. 
Males 
and Males. Females. 
Females. 
Under! $b:persweeks: 6. 345-5 cies cera ce arose: 1,207 2,063 3,051 6,321 
£5 butaunder SlO0g eee ome nce hein na ee 4,369 10,406 19,985 34,76 
SiQibut under $lONA eee ca hielae om cies onbee er eerctes 1,648 Bieoed 34, 234 63, 20' 
S1oubutuNG er S20Me see etc ens ote cee naan 576 50,383 16,521 67,480 
BOs DUt UNGeT SLO non ue itiats racers teeter ciara a) cea tere 280 57, 711|° 4,841 62,832 
S25 but under: $30 assy is ee er ee rae een 138 35,673 (aR yi 36,948 
CDM aphimitite home ei hea: ee coe tae cot ne tea Ser oe nind aae 85 23, 582 349 24,016 
$50 DIC UNMCOL 4 Uses ee eee A eee ete ark sen ea 28 1 Dis 146 12,4381 
S40; butiunder $45 ser croeoreyerteh eign e welonuarc atau sate: 30 5,972 48 6,050 
S45iboutcunder: $00 recess archon tee eee ere 7 2,856 30 2,893 
SOON GO VET So coh eahs ate ovis ade race Sickel land See, tetetnnenhaaes 6 2,871 28 2,905 
Wotan ess ee Ee 8,374 231,101 80,370 319,845 
SUMMARY 
Under flO mer-wee ke sags erecta ley ie tape terns Meine 5,576 12,469 23,036 41,081 
Wer Gentiieries co ee Pete Ree a eS TNCs ater 66-59 5-40 28-66 12-84 
Over) $10 per weeksnuies sc. oa heonn enes eeraae eae: 2,798 218, 632 57,334 278, 764 
IRE CONt. kode oar ie eee eT ee cl 33-41 94-60 71-34 87-16 


1 


26.—Wage Earners, classified by Groups of Industries and of Wages, 1920 and 1921. 


1920. 

Under $5 to $10 to $15 to $20 to |$30 andj Total 

Groups of Industries. $5 per $10 per $15 per $20 per $30 per | over per Wage 
Week Week Week. Week. Week. Week. Harners. 
‘Vegetable products........... 796 7,745 13,153 10,572 19, 286 7,876 59,428 
Animal products.............. 689 2,990 4,196 4,351 10,921 3,901 27,048 
Textiles and textile products. 1,598 13, 814 23, 556 18,164 16,802 9,278 83,212 
‘Wood and paper...........-.- 1,358 6, 780 10,964 12,113 29,948 22,977 84,140 
Tron and its products......... 412 2,738 6,050 11,938 47,942 54,418 123,498 

Non-ferrous metals and pro- 

MGUS ahs en eer aera 31 847 3,038 2,853 6,885 5,164 18,818 
Non-metallic mineral _ pro- 

NOLS ie Sree ee eee 872 773 1,260 1,546 6,616 6,281 17,348 
Chemical and allied products. 56 1,160 1,950 1,794 4,228 2,520 11,708 
Miscellaneous products........ 193 1,347 2,737 2,674 6,901 4,605 18,457 
Hand trades, construction and 

POPAIES*A dish. water cosa hia 825 4,508 7,768 6,331 15, 160 12,041 46, 633 
Total 1920............ 6,830 42,702 74, 672 72,336) 164,689} 129,061) 490,290 
Total 1919............ 7,977 59,053 89,296] 100,541) 268,638! - 525,505 
1Over $20 per week. 
1921 

Under | $5to | $10 to | $15 to | $20 to | $30 to | $40and| Total 

Groups of Industries. $5 per | $10 per | $15 per | $20 per | $30 per | $40 per Jover per} Wage 
Week. | Week. | Week. | Week. | Week. | Week. | Week. |Harners. 
. Vegetable products..... ane Mere 1, 287 7,060) 11,822) 11,324) 17,247) 3,937 693] 53,370 
“ Animal products........ net ee Sn 902 3.317 5,127) 6,637 9,856 2,657 914} 29,410 
' Textiles and textile products....... 1,923) 12,587} 22,388} 14,482) 11,404 3,832 1,820] 68,436 
Wood and paper........ eee 1,327} 5,801] 10,902] 14,482) 21,872) 8,736] 4,537] 67,657 
- Iron and its products....:.........++ 350 "523 5,849} 11,941) 21,393 9,897 1,788) 53,741 
Non-ferrous metals and products. . 76 919 2,081 2,869 4,435 2, he 1,000] 18,652 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 249 381 977 1,611 6,062 2,685 692] 12,657 
Chemical and allied products...... 26 990} 1,681 1,929] _ 2,756 803 171} 8,356 
Miscellaneous products............. 99 952 1,800 1,383 3, 223 992 150 8,599 

Hand trades, construction, and re- 

Deis 5. Cette caters aye orem ae 82 230 582 822 1GEEY) 636 83} 3,967 
: Total heer et l AR Oe ' 6,321] 34,760! 63,209] 67,480] 99,780| 36,447] 11,848} 319,845 


i 
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Minimum Wages of Female Employees. 


Minimum Wage Acts are on the statute books of Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Quebec, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta, but the Quebec Act, — 


passed in 1919, and the Nova Scotia Act, passed in 1920, have not yet taken effect. 
Table 27 shows the comparative weekly rates for experienced adults fixed by the 
Boards of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan. In 
Manitoba orders were issued separately for each type of factory; these are grouped 
in the table under the heading ‘‘ Manufacturing.” 

Minimum wage orders in all provinces fix special rates for learners, apprentices 
or minors, that is, workers under 18 years of age, and some make provision for the 
physically defective. The learning period ranges from three to eighteen months, 
according to the nature of the occupation affected by the order, and the rates of 
wages advance by stages of proficiency until the full minimum wage for experienced 
adults is reached. 

The Boards have power to limit the number of learners and minors employed 
at a plant. The proportion of these classes to experienced workers varies widely. 
In British Columbia the proportion for factory workers is 14-3 p.c. and in Manitoba 
25 p.c. In Ontario the proportion allowed is 50 p.c. of adult learners and minors 
combined; neither of these classes, however, can exceed 33 p.c. of the experienced 


adults employed. The orders so far issued by the Alberta Board have laid down — 


no limits in this respect. 


The Boards of all provinces, except Quebec, have power to fix not only the mini- , 


mum wages, but also the minimum number of hours for which such wages shall be 


paid. There is, however, a wide divergence in the standards of working hours which 


have been fixed by the various orders. Many of these orders provide for a working 
week of 48 hours, but allow latitude in regard to the distribution of these hours 
throughout the week, to permit of a Saturday half holiday, with consequent length- 
ening of working hours beyond 8 hours on the other days of the week, 

The Alberta Board has issued orders stating that the working week i is 48 hours, 
except in the case of stores. 

In British Columbia a week of 48 hours is prescribed ‘for. workers in offices, 
in public housekeeping, in personal service, in theatres, and in telephone and tele- 
graph services; special rules to govern overtime work are laid down in that pro- 
vince for the fruit and vegetable industry. Working hours for women and girls in 
factories are subject to the provisions of the Provincial Factories Act, while no pro- 
vision is made in regard to the hours of mercantile, laundry or fishery workers. 

In Manitoba the regulations of the Board governing most types of factories 
provide for a nine hour day and a 48 hour week, but longer hours are permitted in 
some employments. Thus, bag makers and jewelry workers have a 9 hour day 
and a 49 hour week; auto top, bedding, glove, dyeing and cleaning workers have 
a 9 hour day and a 50 hour week, and millinery, knitting, tailoring and dress- 


making employees have an 84 hour day and a 50 hour week. Laundry workers © 


may be employed for 52 hours in the week, but not for more than 9 hours in any 
day. The Saturday working hours in shops and stores are 113, with a weekly 
maximum of 49 hours, or 53 per week in 5 c., 10 c., and 15 c. stores. Office workers 
in the same province have a maximum week of 44 hours with a maximum day oF 
8 hours. 

The Ontario Board has as yet fixed no definite limits for the working day or 
week, but the recent orders governing office workers provide that the minimum rates 
for part time workers shall be based on a regular working week of 48 hours. 
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In Saskatchewan no time limit is fixed for milliners and dressmakers, but a 
48-hour week is fixed as the maximum normal period of employment in laundries 
and factories, shops, stores and mail order houses, and hotels and restaurants. 


Trades Conferences.—The Boards of Alberta, British Columbia, and Ontario, 
before fixing minimum wage rates for any occupation, summon conferences consist- 
ing of representatives of the workers, their employers, and of the general public, 
and the order which follows generally represents a compromise between the views 
of the interested parties, though the Board is not bound by the recommendations 
of such conferences. The Manitoba Board has judicial powers in regard to the 
taking of evidence before deciding on minimum wage rates. 


Minimum Wage Boards.—The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta, established 
in 1922, consists of three members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, and representing respectively the employers, the employed, and the Proy- 
ince at large, one of the members being named chairman of the Board. In British 
Columbia also, the Board consists of three members; one of these, the Provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour, acts as chairman. Similar rules are laid down for the 
appointment of the Minimum Wage Commission in Quebec, with the further provi- 
sion that one of the three members be a woman. The Acts of Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan place administration in the hands of Boards of five 
members, including two women, all the members being appointed by the Provincial 
Government. Board members are allowed no remuneration in British Columbia or 
Quebec; in Ontario they receive a per diem allowance for transaction of official 
business, while the Acts of Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan allow the 
members regular remuneration for their services and expenses. 


27.—Minimum Weekly Wages for Experienced Female Adults. 


0 RS a SS SE 


Occupations. Alberta. British Columbia.| Manitoba. Ontario. Saskatchewan. 


Manufacturing..... $12.50 $14.00 $11.00 to $12.00} According to $15.00 
population (Millinery and 
$12.50 dressmaking) 
11.50 : 
11.00 
10.00 


Shops and stores... $12.50 $12.75 $12.00 According to $15.00 
(269/16 cents per population 

hour) $12.50 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 


Laundries, | dyeing $12.50 $13.50 $11.00 to $12.00} According to $14.00 
and cleaning, ete. (28% cents per population 
hour) $12.00 
11.00 


OMCES sree eee $14.00 $15.00 $12.50 According to - 
($65 per month) : population 

$12.50 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 


a 
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27._Minimum Weekly Wages for Fxperienced Femzle Adults—concluded. 


Occupations. Alberta. British Columbia.| Manitoba. Ontario. Saskatchewan. 
Hotels, restaur- $14.00 $14.00 $12.50 - $14.00 
ants, boarding|for 6-day week (ineludes_ wait- for 6-day week 
houses, etc. $16.50 resses, cham-— of 48 hours. Kit- 
for 7-day week bermaids, ele- chen employees 
vator operators $12. 
etc.) si 
$15.00 


for 7-day week. 
Kitchen em- 
ployees $13. 


Personal service... $14.00 $14.25 $12.00 - - 
(includes ushers, 
barbers,  cloak- 
room attenaants, 


etc.) 
Telephone and - $15.00 - According to - 
telegraph em- population 
ployees. $12.50 
12.00 
/ 11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 . 
7.00 
PS HUN rates jee oes ore - $15.50 ~ - - 
Fruit and vegetable = $14.00 - - = 
industry. for week of 48 


hours piece 
work rates on 
this basis. 


IIJ.—PRICES. 


Price statistics naturally fall into two main divisions—statistics of wholesale 
and statistics of retail prices. Representative wholesale prices are much more 
easily collected than are retail prices, since the number of wholesale traders is com- 
paratively small, the grades of commodities more carefully defined, and the price 
range at a given moment much narrower. Wholesale transactions are generally 
transactions between expert sellers and expert buyers, dealing with each other on 
purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices approximately conform 
to the operation of the law of supply and demand, and are thus more valuable as 
an index to the current state of business. 

Retail prices, on the other hand, are largely governed by custom, and do not 
respond to every upward or downward fluctuation in wholesale prices. Further, 
small fluctuations in wholesale prices cannot be fairly represented in retail prices, 
because of the limitations of the currency in dealing with very small quantities of 
commodities. Again, retail prices vary considerably for the same commodity in 
different parts of the same city, this difference being to some extent due to the 
difference in the service rendered to the purchaser in a “‘ groceteria,”’ “a cash and 
carry” store or one where credit is given and goods delivered. In the collection of 
retail price statistics, which in spite of the inherent difficulties must be collected 
to determine the cost of living, it is necessary to take quotations from the most 
representative class of retailers, serving the masses of the people. 
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Further, since “ wholesale prices”? are determined by the business situation 


of the moment, while retail prices are largely determined by custom and change 
comparatively slowly, there exists what is technically called a “lag” between the 
two, retail prices not showing changes in fundamental business conditions until 
some time after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale prices in Canada reached 
the peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, retail prices reached the 
peak in July, 1920, and began to decline in August. 


1.—Wholesale Prices. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics now issues monthly a new official index 
number which is computed from 238 commodities, based on the year 1913, as 100, 
and weighted according to the aggregative method known as Laspeyre’s. This 
index, while constructed with a view to giving continuity with that issued since 
1910 by the Department of Labour, has been improved by the adoption of several 
ideas developed in the science of index number making since the old index was first 
computed, and by the substitution of new commodities or price series for those 
which have ceased to be representative owing to changes due to the passage of time. 
The changes in question may be noted under the following headings: (1) Commo- 
dities included; (2) Method of grouping commodities; (8) Base period; and (4) 
Weighting. 

Commodities Included in the Index Number.—The original index number 
of the Department of Labour was constructed from 230 price series. Although 
a number of changes were introduced from time to time, some commodities having 
been dropped and others added (the net result of which was to increase the series 
to 272), the index has been substantially the same as when first published. It has 
for some time been recognized that a revision of the list was required. Several 
of the items have ceased to represent adequately the field from which they were 

_drawn, and the sources from which others were obtained are no longer reliable. 
The new list contains 238 price series, as many as possible being obtained directly 
from reputable business concerns as the most dependable sources of information. 
This has involved the addition of 51 new price series and the dropping of 85 others, 
whilst substitutions of various kinds have been made in 130 cases. 

The number and kind of commodities to be included was determined on the 
basis of the relative importance of the various groups in exchange, that is, in the 
general trade of the country. The group of Grains, Fruits and other Vegetable 
Products was found to have a relative importance in trade of 28-1 p.c.; Animals 
and their Products, of 21-1 p.c.; Textiles, of 11-8 p.c.; Wood and its Products, of 
8-8 p.c.; Iron and Steel, etc., of 10-9 p.c.; Non-Ferrous Metals, of 6-3 p.c.; Non- 
Metallic Minerals, of 7-1 p.c.; and Chemicals, of 5-9 p.c. On this basis the number 
of price series allotted to each group was as under:— 


1. Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc., except woods, fibres and 


Chemicals) eee hes ade ST OE Ce te Eee eee ae 67 
2. Animals and Animal Products (except chemicals and fibres)...... 50 
SD eHibres, wlexcilesiandshextile Products. acti oman che ote oe 28 
A Wood, Wood eroductsand Eaper cece ease tnaee secreted tinier 21 
OmLTrOnrand its ErOGuGEsseen erates SA SCARRED es cay Aloe Ak exes 26 
6. Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products.................--+eeeeee 15 
7. Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products (except chemicals)..... 17 
8. (Chemicals andrAlliedsRroducts. sucess oc eee en ene ere 14 
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Many satisfactory index numbers are, of course, constructed from a much 
smaller list of price series. The Bureau decided on the larger number in order to 
establish continuity with the old index number, and also because it is believed that 
the larger list, drawn from all classes of commodities and containing several repre- 
sentative items from each class, will increase the general usefulness of the report 
for purposes of reference and will better reveal the changes in the general level of 
prices. 


Methods of Grouping Commodities.—The method of grouping the items 
for presentation and for calculating group indexes is new, being in conformity with 
the general pian adopted throughout the Bureau in presenting statistics relating 
to commodities, so that co-ordination may be possible between the statistics of prices 
and those of imports and exports, production, transportation, ete. Briefly, the 
items are grouped on three distinct principles which are each applied separately. 
In the detailed tables of prices and in one of the series of group indexes the principle 
of grouping according to ‘“ chief component material” (vegetable, animal, wood, 
iron, etc.) is adopted. At the same time independent classifications are constructed 
according to “ use or purpose ” (food, clothing, producers’ goods, ete.), and accord- 
ing to “origin”? (farm, forest, mineral, marine, etc.). By the use of this method 
each group has a degree of comprehensiveness and accuracy that is difficult to 
secure in a classification scheme which adopts more than one of these principles 
within the same category. 

In the case of the purpose classification a few very important commodities 
have been included twice, so as to appear in both consumers’ and producers’ goods. 
In the origin classification, in the sub-division into raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts, it is of course the case that certain commodities cannot be classified definitely 
as raw or finished products, what is raw material from one point of view being 
finished product from another; e.g., copper ingots may be finished products from 
the point of view of the smelter, but are the raw materials for several other industries, 
such as that for producing copper wire. The Bureau, however, has divided all 
its commodities into two groups (1) raw or partly manufactured products; (2) fully 
or chiefly manufactured products. It was found impossible to define these two 
groups so precisely as to make them mutually exclusive, but the commodities were 
classified with the best judgment that could be brought to bear upon the matter. 
The results are thought to be better than if a few commodities had been selected 
as representative. 


Base Period.—The original index number of the Department of Labour was 
based on the period 1890-1899. In view of the upheaval in prices occasioned by 
the war, comparisons are now called for with the period immediately preceding 
it. In any event, comparisons with a period so remote as 1890-1899 are not prac- 
tical, and it is a fact that the more remote the base the wider is the margin of error 
in the index. In the revision carried out by the Bureau, the year 1913 was adopted 
as the base period, in conformity with the practice in most other countries. Prices 
in the year 1913 will in the present and in future reports be represented by the figure 
100, and prices in prior and subsequent years will be expressed as percentages of 
those prevailing in 1913. 

Weighting.—The Labour Department’s index number was unweighted, but 
the number published in future will be weighted, i.e., in calculating the general trend 
of prices each commodity will be assigned its relative importance in the trade of 
the country. That a weighted index number is more accurate and useful than an 
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unweighted one is now generally conceded. Unless the list of commodities is very 
extensive a random selection does not always represent actual conditions; classes 
of commodities will accordingly be disproportionately represented and within each 
particular ‘class the relative importance of individual items concealed. 


Statistical Tables.—In Table 28 are shown unweighted index numbers by 
groups of commodities, classified according to chief component materials, for years 
from 1890 to 1921. A weighted index number going back to 1913 is nearly ready 
for publication. Unweighted index numbers according to the above classification 
are also shown by months from 1919 to 1921 in Table 29. Weighted general index 
numbers by months from 1919 to 1922 are presented in Table 30 while Table 31 
contains weighted index numbers by groups of commodities for 1922. The variation 
between the weighted and the unweighted index numbers may be studied in the 
diagram on page 751. 

Index numbers of Wholesale Prices for 1919, 1920 and 1921 on a classification 
by origins and degree of manufacture, are included by months in Table 32. (See 
the variation between index numbers of raw or partly manufactured goods and those 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods, as shown in the diagram on page 751.) 

Table 28 and the accompanying diagram show the movement of prices from 
1890 to 1921. The index numbers have been calculated on the basis of the year 
1913. The extraordinary rise since 1913 is very obvious. The year 1920 stands 
out as the “ peak ’’; all groups, with the exception of non-ferrous metals, will be 
seen to have attained their highest yearly index in 1920. 


28.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1890-1921. 


(Curer CoMPoNENT MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION). 


Groups. 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 

Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)..........-.. 99-8] 101-5] 89-6] 86-3) 80-2) 82-5} 74-6) 74-4 
Animals and their products...1.......4...--.--.-:- 62-5] 61-3} 60-7) 64-4] 59-0) 57-6) 54-6) 56-5 
Fibres, textiles and textile products................ 93-1] 87-0] 84-9] 83-8] 78-6] 76-8} 77-6) 77-4 
Wood, wood products and paper.............-.++++- 70-8| 70-8] 71-5} 71-3) 71-4) 70-1] 67-9) 67-5 
Lronfanduts products ne 2 | ae cen eee ees 124-9] 118-5] 114-0] 112-3} 106-6} 100-0} 95-0) 91-2 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 112-0] 102-0} 92-1) 85-8) 74-5] 72-0} 72-5) 72-3 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 106-0] 103-5) 102-6) 101-4] 98-1] 96-2} 95-6) 94-3 
Chemicals and allied products..............0+e0+8: 99-4] 100-5} 95-8) 94-7] 94-6} 938-0] 93-1) 90-7 

Wotan Aoshi ae eee eee 93-0} 91-4) 86-2) 85-2) 80-6) 79-6) 76-0) 75-6 

Groups. 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. 

Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)............. 79-7| 81-7) 84-9] 86-1] 90-1] 89-4) 91-2} 90-2 
Animals:and their products.........--.-eeeeeeeeees 59-3] 62-0} 65-1] 66-1] 68-4) 69-0} 68-0} 71-9 © 
Fibres, textiles and textile products.............-.!| 77:8] 81-1] 86-1] 81-5] 81-3) 83-1) 86-1] 88-9 
Wood, wood products and paper............2-++000: 65-8] 67-0} 76-0| 75-4) 77-6] 80-1) 83-4] 84-2 
Jronanduts products reser eee tai coals eee decree 91-3| 103-7] 115-9] 105-8} 103-1] 108- 99-5) 99-0 
Non-ferrous metals and their products. ............ 76:0| 93-1} 98-6} 94-3) 82-1] 82-8} 81-3) 91-0 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 95-2) 97-4) 91-5) 91-8! 96-8} 100-3] 94-6) 92-1 
Chemicals and allied products................2+++5 90:4) 88-2} 95-5) 93-3] 95-9] 96-4| 97-8) 96-4 

Wotal evss oo ee wes ads rerio 77-8) 81-4 


85-8] 84-5} 86-2} 86-9) 87-0) 87-8 


1 For a fuller description of methods, see ‘Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 1918-1922,” issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, more especially Appendices A and B, pp. 127-133. 
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28.—_Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1890-1921—concluded. 


(Cuter ComponeNT MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION)—concluded. 


Groups. : 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | 1913. 
Vegetable products (grains, fruits, etc.)............. 97-3] 136-2] 97-2] 101-1] 105-7} 108-6} 111-9} 100-0 
Ammals anditheir productss.ce eta cind: | ceeee 75-3| 78-0} 76-9] 82-6] 87-3] 84-8} 95-4] 100-0 
Fibres, textiles and textile products..... ....| 93-5] 96-2) 86-7) 85-0} 87-8] 88-8} 90-0} 100-0 
Wood, wood products and paper..... ..| 87:6] 91:0! 90-9} 89-0} 89-5) 91-0) 92-4) 100-0 — 
Trontand its" products:. a:b cancer sees ..| 101-6] 105-9} 101-8} 97-3] 96-9] 96-9} 97-3) 100-0 
Non-ferrous metals and their products..... ..| 111-8] 115-1] 85-4] 82-9! 83-5] 86-5) 98-6} 100-0 
Non-metallic minerals and their products. b dis(alagessienel 93-2) 92-8) 90-2) 87-1) 88-7) 86-1) 91-2] 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products.................+-2:- 96:6] 97-7} 95-1) 91-3) 93-7} 95-3) 97-1) 100-0 
GC AL Ga aire. csclsvotae enti ieciass ole poe bls clehe erste 92-61 96-2) 90-9] 91-41 94-3) 95-0] 99-1 100-6 
Greups. 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 


121-8] 158-6] 198-0] 224-2) 267-7) 162-7 
123-5) 156-6) 179-7) 194-9] 194-2) 143-0 
142-9] 196-2) 266-2] 278-7) 311-1] 192-3 
104-9) 126-6} 172-1] 198-5) 286-7} 217-2 

: +2) 2384-9} 206-5) 242-4) 206-7 
199-0} 204-2] 197-9] 147-0} 160-3] 114-6 


Vegetable products (grains, fr WItS}sEtC. enw. ate 
Animals and their products. 7..........5.. 28 
Fibres, textiles and textile products...............- 
Wood, ‘wood products and: papery.cinrs.aeaein «ale 
Irom ANdcit Sprocductsunc watered a ees eee neers 
Non-ferrous metals and their products............. 


OMmNwOomMUOS 
_ 
ims 
is 
a 
i) 
_ 
a 
nw 


Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 99-5} 103 121-1) 172-5] 200-1] 195-7) 243-3) 230-9 
Chemicals and allied products.............essece:- 106-1) 143-9) 202-5) 221-7] 252-4] 222-7) 289-7) 229-5 
TOG alge tc beciytheae Noein oepeteh amore 103-5) 115-6] 137-3] 174-6] 207-8] 213-2] 248-2) 147-3 


29.—Index Numbers of Wholesate Prices, by Groups of Commodities and by Months, 
1919-1921. 


(Cuter Component MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION). 


Groups and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 


Vegetable products, 
grains, fruits, ete.— 


JONG 0.0 sue epiahys erate tonapare's 205-1] 198-7] 198-1] 205-6) 216-6 8 
LO ZONE Srcthocgireretercuete re 269-7) 277-0} 287-2] 299-0} 312-3 0) 
TOV TR ees ie ee 184-6] 173-0} 167-2) 161-7} 162- 7 
Animals and their pro- 
duets— 
LONG) ease eoteeiarys 183-7} 181-7] 183-5] 188-4] 193- 6 
1920 aes: Binet omtesans 207-8] 209-5] 207-9] 206-5] 203- “0 
OA a pae cals) atte etic 164-8] 159-1] 154-7) 154-0} 141- 8 
Fibres, textiles and pro- 
ducts— 
LO UG) chee mt phee nave ere 278-8] 275-2) 273-3] 261-1] 261- 3 
D920 tee hac Straeietes tiers 313+7| 323-0] 325-2) 337-5] 338- “1 
LOH eee enna ogee Wie, 226-1] 213-3] 213-2) 200-2] 188- 6 
Wood, wood products 
and paper— 
DUG i Satake, cratysts te lersccls = 176-3] 176-0} 176-0] 171-5] 184-4 “1 
OD ee ey aed a A carer a 252-1) 262-8) 273-0) 301-8} 3805-1 63-8 
LO BT kate neous Gisele 250-3] 247-9] 248-2] 238-8} 222-3 5 
Tron and its products— 
Movers uiscetaetotrmtarcratsters 223-8] 218-2] 210-3] 204-5] 204-0 8 
1920) Pre a Piocae avert s ateiece 214-1) 219-6] 230-8] 229-2] 237-7 “8 
LOO rte aters ayes Serotonin 238-7| 232-4| 223-2) 217-6] 213-8 “0 
Non-ferrous metals and 
products— 
LB Te aes marie tacts Gort 157-5) 142-1] 133-4] 128-6} 132-4 3 
L920 Fret waste nea 169-9] 172-4] 175-2) 171-4] 165-6 a) 
1921 9-2 cece coe 126-7] 120-6] 116-1] 115-0} 120-5 2-1 
Non-metallic minerals 
and products— 
LOL iesccspae eateteae actors 198-0; 197-1} 194-5} 194-4] 195-8 +6: 
O20 eeepc ae eh 202-7] 203-7] 206-7) 225-6] 282-5 8 
ODT setercacrtitenoG teeter 257-5) 241-7] 240-7) 237-3) 2838-7 +6. 
Chemicals and _ allied 
products— 
NOLO ere sascha ashe 226°6] 228-2] 226-1) 219-4] 223-3 “6: 
1920). Reanyete ctdletswavatae siete 245-9} 260-0] 276-0) 279-0) 283-2 “6 
LORI eaiee cicero 268-9] 252-5] 245-0] 283-6] 227-5 5 
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30.—Weighted General Index Numbers, 1919-1922. 


Months. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

UT UERE eae ee eo tepad re avatar oT cativeadauals atts evorccaet res alow aloo 205-3 232-8 201-7 151-7 
VEGA OHS Ni eon he SSP ee BSI IE ERTS Ime ort eae career eet 200-5 238-3 191-1 153-5 
VE CRECSLIPEN Sneek PORTE, roy sae hued Ruehcralekctedicserbon cowie the cise reves 200-2 241-1 186-4 153-3 
ZEAGOT ATL 4 hee Rt eal IC eR REE I ate 198-2 251-3 180°8 153-4 
MES VT terns aicias est 201-2 256-9 171-4 153-6 
SUMS Pope elect ees te ars poy syataheteretbnaisteye Beachner otter seh 201°3 255-1 164-0 152-4 
AT cht Sor, etre teh ae ne eee Reade abe WR AER S ne aiae A ar ee 202-3 256-1 163-4 153-8 
PROMISE Creme meri R Mee i sNore™ Bai cpate’s) s\s Specs. icy Suet aln y's cur ore at ete etal eter nol Sualoce 206-5 250-3 165-6 151-4 
Rela CLCalatll Oleli tee COE: AAAS RS oeac CRORE aoe anc Set Serio ae 213-3 245-3 161-8 147-2 
OLE C1 ea nee Jae bo AACA Otten Te EU OB Oar Dae SE Onane meet 213-8 236-3 155-5 147-8 
IN ore nein ee eaaesas ieee erase) Sev atebes shay se aeata Stor ecape whos gener tatepmactialea 217-4 224-4 153-6 151-5 
WCCO DOLE eee rere Pre nara Sic ee eras are he cc esate Sb Scdalehe Shee 223-4 212-1 154:3 152-8 

AVOrALGS LOT) SCALES: o ocnctcior nc aeons 209-2 243-5 171-8 152-3 


31.—Weighted Index Number, by Groups, 1922. 


(Cuter CoMPponENT MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION). 


Groups. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.-| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver- 
age. 


Gicts. Vins 145-8] 157-1] 161-5} 160-6] 161-4] 155-9] 157-1) 148-4] 131-6] 130-8} 1387-2] 187-8] 148-4 
Animal products.| 136-8} 135-0] 133-3] 186-8) 131-2] 180-5) 183-7) 1383-3] 131-3] 133-3] 139-8] 143-7] 185-4 
Textilesse)\n.ce. 8 173-0) 172-4) 167-2] 165-6] 173-4] 176-0] 175-9] 174-2} 174-7] 176-6] 183-7] 184-8] 178-8 
WOO tactics sie’ 166-4] 162-0} 162-4] 162-6] 165-1} 164-3} 166-0) 166-3) 166-4} 171-0} 171-0] 174-1] 166-4 
OM ye eyse ashe es 150-3] 147-6} 146-5} 145-1) 147-3) 149-3) 149-6] 154-4) 159-6) 157-9] 157-4] 156-4] 151-8 
Non-ferrous 

metals)......... 99-3} 97-1} 91-4] 90-6] 91-8] 93-2} 94-5) 94-1} 95-0] 95-2} 94-6} 93-8] 94-1 
Non-metallic 

minerals....... 191-3} 191-0} 190-3} 190-3} 185-8} 185-7| 187-0} 185-4] 190-4] 189-2] 187-1] 187-1] 188-4 
Chemicals....... 169-5} 166-8} 166-8] 166-2} 166-2} 166-2) 166-1) 165-9] 165-4! 165-6] 165-6} 165-7) 166-4 
All commodities.| 151-7) 153-5} 153-3] 153-4] 153-6) 152-4] 153-8] 151-4] 147-2] 147-8] 151-5] 152-8] 152-3 


32.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Origins and Degree of Manufacture, by 
Months, 1919-1921. 


(ORIGIN CLASSIFICATION). 
(Average Prices, 1913=100). 


Origins and years. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 


(1). Articles of Farm 
Origin— 


(A) Vegetable. 


Raw or partly manu 


factured— 
OVO Mevatere ats sia 'e piss 216-7| 208-4] 211-8] 222-6] 230-8] 235-5] 241-7| 249-6] 247-2] 248-3] 255-5) 269-5 
OZ EiPatertcriele seietes 290-3} 304-8] 307-9] 322-4) 351-0] 352-7) 318-1] 276-3] 246-8] 231-4] 222-9) 202-6 
GO2ici coger ses erie 190-2] 168-6] 161-1] 154-4] 153-2] 149-2] 154-1] 158-7] 158-2) 155-9} 150-8) 148-2 

Fully or chiefly manu- 

factured— : 
ROTO Saree doe pins ols ove 227-2) 223-3] 222-4] 215-8] 219-4] 226-6] 234-8] 246-9] 253-4) 250-4) 248-1) 252-4 
LiL ace a a ee 264-3] 276-0| 282-7] 294-2] 299-9] 302-2] 307-0] 280-4) 290-7| 269-9] 244-9} 224-2 


RD Leet sa ace sctaustors > 310 200-5] 195-4] 191-3] 187-4] 181-2] 178-5] 176-1] 175-3] 176-6] 172-5] 171-9] 170-7 
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32.—_Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Origins and Degree of Manufacture, by 
Months, 1919-1921—-concluded. ‘ 
(ORIGIN CLASSIFICATION )—concluded. 
(Average Prices, 1913=100). 


Origins and years. 


(B) Animal. 


Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 


Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 


(2) Articles of Marine 
Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 


Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 


(3) Articles of Forest 
Origin— 


Raw or partly manu-| 


factured— 


Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 


(4) Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 
Raw or partly manu- 
factured— 
1 OIG) corner ve trey torornen 


Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured— 


(5) SumMMaARY. 


Allraw or partly 
manufactured— 


All fully or chiefly 
manufactured— 


Jan. 


4 Go ox 


Feb. 


Mar. 
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oo 
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2.—Retail Prices. 


Statistics as to retail prices in Canada have been published by the Department 
of Labour since 1910, the retail prices of the principal staple foods, of coal, wood 
and coal oil and also the prevailing rates for the rent of six-roomed houses being 
published in the Labour Gazette each month for the cities having a population of 
10,000 or more, some sixty in number. Figures for December, 1900, and December, 
1905, were also secured in a special investigation in 1914. 

In addition to the statistics as to retail prices of food and fuel and as to rates 
for rent, the Department in 1920 and subsequent years has secured figures as to 
retail prices of staple lines of clothing, including footwear, from retail dealers through- 
out Canada, for each year back to 1913. From these quotations the percentages 
of changes in the cost of clothing have been calculated. Information was also 
secured as to the prices of household supplies, furniture, furnishings, etc., and an 
estimate has been made as to the percentage changes in the cost of miscellaneous 
items, the effect of the information gathered showing that such changes are approx- 
imately equal to the average changes in other items. The percentage changes in 
food, fuel and rent have been calculated from the weekly budgets published in the 
Labour Gazette from month to month, and Table 33 summarizes the yearly and 
quarterly changes by groups, the figures for each group and for allitems being weight- 
ed according to the family budget method. 

From July, 1920, to June, 1921, food and clothing prices fell steeply, and fuel 
slightly, while rent advanced. Food recovered in August and September, 1921, 
but by December was back to June levels. The decline continued until June, 1922, 
since when the changes have been mostly seasonal, being highest in March, 1923, 
and low in July. Fuel declined slowly from the middle of 1921 to July, 1922, when 
it began to advance, reaching a peak in February, 1923. Since then the decline 
has been slight. Clothing and rent have shown little change in cost since 1921. 


33.—Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada, based upon 
weighted Retail Prices, 1910-1923 


Average Prices, 1913 = 100. 


Dates. Food. Fuel. Rent. |Clothing. | Sundries. | Totals. 
December, 1910........ SW Ce atc 96 96 72 92 94 90 
Decem bers Ollissacacierieicte deco eee 101 92 70 93 95 91 
Decomiber eho lO trate te ee tae. peers 105 102 82 97 97 97 
DMecem Per; 1913s sence cn settee tee oF 106 98 101 100 100 102 
March, 1914-a.b). phase Wace nee tion ne 105 100 100 105 100 102 
June; O14: aie eho hertemmtes qarernare art stewie 102 99 102 105 100 102 
September; slOla sens ict, sapise ers Beiter 107 99 97 110 100 103 
Wecemiber: 1914 wo ing. teen eens 108 98 92 110 100 102 
Mareh vl0tbim-asuccdesns eee soe oe 107 98 89 117 103 103 
Tune M91 sain ee eee ire ae 106 93 87 117 103 101 
September 1915...... hb: Sopot ecg fore 105 97 85 125 105 103 
Mecember 1915. aves dowseetan eee eeioe lil 97 84 125 105 104 
March ys 1916 . cocctmcttac: cain ase eer 114 97 83 134 108 107 
Tune, 1916... jh k eesseeod ae sae vets 116 98 85 134 108 108 
Septemberal9l6. it ees cine stactonciey weak 122 101 86 143 110 113 
Decemiber;s 1916\rs assets are sere cers 138 110 86 143 110 119 
Mareh, 1917.5. sacsetiepae ssa tere tee ee ice 146 119 88 155 128 128 , 
JUNE s TOL Tases, cote a tety eee ares oe ae eae 162 125 92 155 128 135 
DPeptember OLA cs eee es a eerie 159 128 93 167 145 140 


WecemiberslOUececswm een ete peotnsie 167 133 94 167 145 143 
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33.—Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada, based upon 
weighted Retail Prices, 1910-1923—concluded. 


Average Prices, 1913 = 100. 


Dates. Food. Fuel. Rent. | Clothing.|Sundries.| Totals. 
Marchal OlSogsrs sco ected bis ca ener ate 172 143 96 182 153 150 
TAT ees ce eae, ee en 174 144 100 182 153 152 
NentonibertOlSameen scene eli ncst en 181 153 101 198 160 159 
Weoamber: 1918-00900 ts soak. 186 163 102 198 160 162 
Maron et otto ce Mek 08 od eel eae soln 178| 159 103 216 170 163 
rine wl GL Ores er ee ec etd ei hs 187 155 110 216 170 168 
SESE aTi| SCT Ne eae We kd eee ce 195 162 114 934 180 176 
December, 1910kens a. sake oases. eon 201 166 117 934 180 179 
ENS iy GRY a Seas SR on: Min ea 218 173 120 260 185 191 
ine CoU ae ee nee 931 186 133 260 190 201 
Septembercl920se hs anne soe 217 985 136 260 190 199 
December, 1920............. Pats EE A te 202 218 139 235 190 192 
Mancha Oller eae teenie ee 180 208 139 195 188 177 
FUNG MODI RE peters OAT Pos 152 ky 143 173 181 163 
Sepvemper: 1921. Myon uenitns ous 161 189 145 167 170 162 
MeceriporelOol eno ene ck orcs ate 150 186 145 158 166 156 
Ly (Sinvelny. 3 OY es AP os ee en eee on 144 181 145 155 164 153 
une al 02 Diep ies Fade A, cn oth 139 179 146 155 164 151 
Septem berw1929 2... se bees cee cnos ont 140 190 147 155 164 153 
December 1920h 0. cay en eo 142 187 146 155 164 153 
Manel ghO 0S ep Hate Or ctettansiac tess Sohes 147 190 147 155 164 155 
RUT TR eee ere al AE Re a i ASS 139] . 182 147 155 164 152 
Sepremiber 1192 3ua we eae ene nae 142 183 147 155 164 153 
Octo bere (Oi fs. eect tet gnc 145 183 147 155 164 154 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in addition to collecting and compiling 
wholesale prices, also collects the retail prices of over 80 commodities in some sixty 
cities in Canada. These are averaged by the Bureau with certain prices received 
through correspondents of the Labour Department, and are then handed over to 
the latter for insertion in the ‘‘ Labour Gazette.” The Labour Department also 
compiles a family budget from this material, together with data on fuel, lighting 
and rents collected by its own correspondents. The Bureau has made use of this 
material to obtain the tables which follow; the index numbers which they contain 
are the result of a special compilation made by the Bureau. 

Table 34 shows the prices from 1913 to 1922 of the items which were included 
in the family budget and the index numbers of groups.. The index numbers are 
weighted with the quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing their 
monthly family budget. Table 35 gives the group indexes by provinces. 

An examination of the tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of 
food, fuel, lighting and rents, over the period shown. The Dominion index for 1915 
indicates a slight fall from 1914. From that year until 1920 the upward movement 
proceeds with only an occasional check. Early in 1919 there was a slight fall, but 
it was quickly succeeded by a steady rise to July, 1920, which was the peak month 
in retail prices (May, 1920, being the peak month in wholesale prices). The index 
then stood at 190:8 as compared with 100 in 1913. It fell to 152-8 in July, 1921, 
then rose slightly for a couple of months but afterwards began to decline again, 
being 152-4 in December, 1921. 

In 1922 the cost of living declined still further, reaching 146-7 in May, but 
after that month rose again until an index of 149-6 was attained in December. The 
average for the year was 148-9. 
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34.—Prices and Index Numbers of a Family Budget of staple Foods, Fuel and 
Dominion AVERAGE 


S Commodities. ao ae 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917.| 1918.] 1919.| 1920. | 1921. 
1| Beef, sirloin steak....... 1 lb. +222 244 +238 +252 -301 364 +374 389 +332 
2| Beef, chuck, roast...... ia +148 +168 +164 -170 +207 - 260 +257 -251 +197 
SsiVeal roastaws sso ee ee 5 ae +157 -173 1175 +187 +227 +272 -270 +274 +226. 
4|Mutton, roast...........] 1 “ -191)  -208} + -209) +233] -281| -347/ +348] -354|  -292 
5| Pork, fresh, roast....... lee 195 -202 192 220 296 +364 +384 -397 +328. 
6|Pork, salt mess......... tess -176 -186 “177 +194 - 268 +340 359 +362 309 
7|Bacon, breakfast........ Lives +247 +259 +256 +288 -385 +494 -579 -559 “497 
g|Lard, pure leaf.......... fe? 192 -186 +178 +202 +297 359 392 +380 +239: 
9) Egos iresha.ce.0.5 0 on 1 doz. +337 +344 327 +380 489 565 +621 -709 +529 

10|Egegs, storage........... ieee +281) +320) +286] + -327/ +424) +489) +544) -608} -479 

THOU eee as Sete ed oe Iai 086 -090 -088 -088 104 -123 +138 +151 +139 

12 Butser, dairva. on) ee 1 lb. +292 +286 +310 +344 +432 -485 +564 *631 447 

13| Butter, creamery....... Tis +339] +337) +354) +385} 480} + =—-538) = -630) += 696} = «519 

44|Cheese, old............. Uc +205 +214 +237 - 260 +330 333 -383 “406 +369: 

15| Cheese, mew. 5:-).5.peee) a Re “191 +198 +216 +242 +304 -310 361 +383] — 335 

16| Bread, plain, white..... als 041 043 +047 050 -070 :078| -079 093 081 

17 Hlour tamuilyeue ee eee de$ 032 -035 -040 -042 064 068 - 067 -079 -062 

19) Rolled-oats;2.-.2 450.0. lel +044 +045 *051 +049 -061 +079 -077 +084 -063 

19| Rice, good, medium....| 1 “ +057 -061 -056 066 -081 -114 +130 -164 -108 

90|Beans, handpicked...... as 062 062 075 -098 -149 -168 +122 +117 091 

21|Apples, evaporated. .... Lees -120 +128 “119 +134 -156 +223 +242 -286 +221 

22|Prunes, medium........ sere’ -119 -126 +125 +131 +154 -180 +219 -270| —--198 
23|Sugar, granulated....... il a 059 064 -080 -090 -100 +113 -123 -197 +114 

24|Sugar, yellow...........} 1 “ +055 059 072 083 093 +105 +115 “185 109 

25 en blacker ea ere ean +356 -376 +376 +396 460 +572 +628 644 +556 

26] Tea, green. ...55. 0. tans. Boat 372 +384 360 -408 -452 548 624 672 608. 

D7 Concer cette ee TAS 376 +432 360 +396 404 436 524 608 560: 

28 Potatoes. eeseaae e 1 pk 11% +205 169 +294 446 346 359 658 283 

29| Vinegar, white wine..... 1 pt 064 064 064 064 064 072 072 080 080: 

- 30| All Foods............ $ 7-337| 7-731) 7-866] 8-793) 11-42 | 13-01 | 13-88 | 15-99 | 12-10 

31) Index Number........ - 100-0 {105-4 |107-2 |119-8 |155-6 |177-3 |189-2 |217-9 |164-9 

$2|Starch, laundry......... 1 lb. -096 -096 096 -099 120 es as alae 188 

33|Coal, anthracite........ 1 ton 8-80 | 8-64] 8-43 | 7-36 | 10-72 | 11-98 | 12-86 | 17-04 | 18-18 

$4|Coal, bituminous....... LES 6-19 | 6-10] 5-89 | 6-30; 8-43 | 9-54 | 10-00 | 12-38 | 12-70 

35|Wood, hard, best.......] 1 cord | 6:80 | 6-80 | 5-89 | 6-86 | 8-46 | 11-30 | 12-34 | 13-09 | 13-79 

$6| Wood ;;SOfb. .s/cs 0200-5 Li? 4-90 | 5-01 | 4-93 | 4-93 | 6-22] 8-385 | 9-12 | 10-14 | 10-26 

Sy KOlNGHI TR co Sdeahoasc 1 gal. +237 +236 +233 +230 «250 +273 287 365 “354 

38|Fuel and lighting....... - 100-0 |99-4 95-7 |100-9 |124-1 149-6 |160-6 |192-1 /|199-0 

39| Rentsdmonthess ee - 19-32 | 19-00 | 16-49 | 16-14 | 17-28 | 18-88 | 20-80 | 24-80 | 27-08 

40|Index Number.......... = 100-0 98-3 85-3 83°5 89-4 97-7 |107-7 |128-4 |140-2 

4i| Grand Total......... - 14-104] 14-408] 13-844] 14-784] 18-145) 20-637) 22-169) 25-908) 22-706 


42) Index Number....... = 100-0 |102-2 | 98-4 |104-8 |128-7 146-3 |157-3 |183-7 |161-0 
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Lighting and Rent, in Sixty Cities in Canada, 1913-1921, and by months for 1922. 


For 1913=100. 


Jan. |} Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
-273 +277 +283 +288 -298 +316 +321 -317 +302 +291 -277 +264 +292 
-152 +157 -161 +162 +167 “175 -178 +173 +162 -159 -150 +143 +162 
+189 -188 +197 +190 +190 -191 +191 187 +184 +187 -184 +180 +188 
+256 +262 -266 +274 +287 +293 +280 +281 +273 +272 +269 +265 273 
+267 +275 +295 +300 -300 +313 +318 +320 “311 +300 +279 +264 +295 
260 -258 +262 +266 +261 -268 271 +272 +269 +269 +259 261 +265 
398 +393 +405 413 -408 +413 +425 *427| © -425 +416 -409 410 -412 
+217 -208 +215 +225 +220 +220 +218 +222 +225 +227 +229 +230 +221 
-712 +562 -507 +335 +327 +335 +339 -350 -358 “417 +516 -603 +447 
587 “477 456 +306 +305 +317 +314 +328 +324 +374 +437 461 +390 
+133 +130 +127 +124 +121 +115 +115 -115 +115 +116 -117 “119 +121 
417 +389 +375 +382 -387 +357 +351 +357 367 +384 +388] +382 +378 
+486 +447 +435 +449 -454 +420 +420 +433 +428 +430 +437 +444 -440 
-326 319 311 305 -307 +298 +300 301 307 +276 +285 +306 +303 
-293 +287 +284 +285 +279 +261 +262 +267 +266 +276 +285 +306 +279 
-070 -070 -070 -070 -070 069 -070 -070| +069 068 -067 067 069 
-048 -047 -048 +048 -049 +050 049 049 +048 045 044 -044 -047 
056 +055 +055 -056 -055 +056 056 -056 056 -056 055 +055 056 
-098 096 +096 093 -095 +098 099 094 093 +106 -106 +104 +098 
-087 085 -086 089 -088 -089 088 -089 089 087 +085 -084 -087 
-220 *217 +226 +230 +235 +241 +249 -246 +250 +239 +226 +225 +234 
-084 +185 -184 +189 +192 +197 +198 -199 -201 +196 +198 *191 +193 
+092 -088 086 +084 -080 078 084 089 090 -087 -090 +093 087 
087 -083 082 -080 -076 073 -079 083 085 082 -085 088 082 
-540 +544 +544 +544 +544 +548 +556 +564 +568 +584 -592 +592 +560 
604 -600 +588 -600 -608 -600 -608 +620 +624 +584 +592 -592 +602 
+544 +540 +532 -536 -516 +540 +536 +536 +532 +536 +532 +540 +535 
+263 - 266 +260 +246 +229 +228 +219 -291 +241 +202 +191 +189 +235 
-080 -080 -080 -080 -08C 072 -080 -080 -080 -072 -072 -080 -780 

11-034 10-609) 10-543] 10-258) 10-216] 10-176] 10-266 10-442) 10-279) 10-226 10-286] 10-393} 10-394 

150-4 |144-6 |143-7 1139-8 |139-3 138-7 |140-0 |142-3 |140-1 |139-4 [140-2 |141-6 {141-7 
+126 +126 +123 +123 -120 +128 +120 +120 +120 +120 +120 +120 +122 

17-536| 17-440] 17-392] 17-392] 17-200] 17-184] 16-928] 17-264] 18-832] 18-608) 18-496} 18-288 17-713 

11-472) 11-280] 10-992| 10-928] 10-848] 10-928] 11-008] 11-104] 12-016) 12-320} 12-288) 12-048 11-436 

12-832] 12-736] 12-592! 12-496] 12-432] 12-304] 12-320] 12-368] 12-576] 12-848] 12-656) 12-608 12-564 

9-568} 9-104! 9-35C] 9-296] 9-280] 9-184] 9-360] 9-472] 9-536] 9-504) 9-472) 9-424 9-380 
“317 -317 “317 +316 -316 +312 +313 “311 +310 -310 -310 “311 313 

184-8 |182-7 |181-2 |180-6 |179-6 |178-5 |178-5 |180-1 |189-5 |190-6 |189-5 187-4 |183-6 

27-68 | 27-72 | 27-64 | 27-64 | 27-56 | 27-80 | 27-80 | 27-84 | 27-84 | 27-84 | 27-76 27-80 | 27:74 

143-3 |143-5 |143-1 |143-1 |142-7 |143-9 |143-9 |144-1 |144-1 |144-1 [143-7 143-9 {148-6 
21-523] 21-072] 20-961| 20-656] 20-569]. 20-578] 20-670] 20-884] 20-898| 20-865) 20-885 20-971) 20-877 
153-5 |150-3 [149-5 (147-4 [146-7 |146-8 [147-4 [148-0 [149-1 [TARR [T4RO [149-6 [148-9 


| 
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35.—_Index Numbers of a Family Budget of staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and 
Rent, in Canada, by Erovinces and Months, 1922. 


(Dominion -AVERAGE FOR 1913=100) 
Starte Foops. 


Provinces. 
Jan. 
P. EH. Island......| 188-3 
Nova Scotia..... 152-4 
New Brunswick..| 151-4 
Quebec........... 144-9 
Ontario... oscees « 148-3 
Manitobaenasese: 148-2 
Saskatchewan....| 150-7 
Alberta ch: swathes 149-1 


British Columbia] 164-6 


P. E. Island......| 168-0 
Nova Scotia..... 166- 

New Brunswick..| 181-1 
Quebec........... 185-3 
Ontarioss,. anes. 189-0 
Manitoba........ 195-3 
Saskatchewan....| 212-1 
Albertay.> oo)... 130-7 


British Columbia} 178-0 


P. E. Island......| 116-6 
Nova Scotia..... 124-2 
New Brunswick..| 126-9 
Quebec... .2.... 5: 109-5 
Ontario oles: 152-4 
Manitoba........ 181-2 
Saskatchewan....] 181-2 
Alberta, xd ies. 161-7 
British Columbia] 132-1 


P. B. Island......| 132-3 
Nova Scotia..... 144-7 
New Brunswick..| 147-1 
Quebec. .... cc. 138-3 
Ontario, teen. 155-2 
Manitoba........ 165-8 
Saskatchewan....| 169-5 
Alberta, nines. 151-0 


British Columbia] 155-3 


169-0 
164-8 
177-4 
183-7 
186-9 
187-9 
210-0 
130-7 
175-3 


116-6 
124-2 
126-9 
111-8 
152-4 
181-2 
181-2 
161-7 
132-1 


132-4 
142-1 
144-9 
136-0 
151-9 
161-9 
166-0 
145-8 
151-4 


170-6 
161-2 
173-8 
183-7 
186-4 
189-0 
207-9 
124-4 
174-3 


116- 
124- 
126 
111 
151- 
181- 
181- 
161- 
132: 


132- 
141- 
143- 
135- 
151- 
161- 
165- 
144- 
150-5 


DANIO =~ 00 


168-5) 169-0) 166-9 
161-2} 156;4| 160-1 
173-2) 173-2) 171-1 
182-2} 176-9) 176-4 
184-3} 183-7) 182-7 
191-6) 188-5) 189-5 
207-9} 210-5} 210-5 
123-4] 122-3) 121-3 
177-4] 177-4) 177-4 


Rent. 


116-6) 116-6} 116- 
124-2) 122-8] 122- 
126-9] 126-9] 133: 
112-2) 113-3) 115- 
151-8} 152-6) 153- 
181-2} 181-2) 181- 
181-2} 181-2) 181- 
155-3} 161-7] 161- 
132-1] 132-1) 132- 


me NT bo to tO OD 00D 


1922, 


. | April] May | June | July 


175-9 
154-3 
169-0 
175-9 
184-3 
189-5 
207-9 
120-7 
153-3 


116-6 


122-8 
133-3 
115°3 
153-2 
181-2 
181-2 
161-7 
132-1 


Granpv TOTAL. 


131-7] 129-5) 130-2 
138-9] 137-1) 137-1 
141-9) 139-6) 142-1 
133-0} 131-2} 131-3 
149-5} 149-2) 149-0 
158-6) 158-8} 158-1 
160-1} 162-8] 161-9 
139-9} 142-1) 143-2 
150-6} 150-9) 151-0 


129-9 
136-3 
139-7 
132-5 
150-6 
159-0 
160-1 
141-9 
146-4 


116- 
122- 
133- 
115- 
153- 
181- 
184- 
161- 
132- 


mt NT Or t9 09 G00 


177-4 
158-5 
171-1 
194-8 
198-4 
201-0 
195-3 
134-9 
157-5 


116-6 
122-8 
136-4 
113-7 
153-2 
181-2 
184-5 
161-7 
132+1 


132-7 
137-2 
143-6 
134-9 
151-8 
158-7 
160-2 
144-9 


-149-0 


Oct. 


182-2 
171-1 
169-6 
189-0 
203-7 
202-6 
197-9 
125-5 
154-3 


116-6 
122-8 
136-4 
113-7 
153-2 
181-2 
184-5 
161-7 
132-1 


129-5 
139-4 
141-9 
133-9 
152-2 
158-7 
160-8 
141-9 
148-8 


Nov. | Dec. 


132-9 
138-5 
143-5 
134-5 
151-6 
159-1 
161-1 
145-3 
149-3 


iy 
_ 
Oo 

ke Ors Or Or Co LO DO 1D 


121-7 
122-8 
136-4 
115-3 
152-2 
181-2 
184-5 
161-7 
132-1 


Year. 


174-6 
161-7 
173-1 
183-1 
190-2 
194-5 
205-8 
129-7 
166-0 


117-4 
123-3 
131-7 
113-4 
152-6 
181-2 
182-5 
161-2 
132-1 


131-5 
139-1 
143-0 
134-3 
151-4 
160-1 
162-8 
144-5 
150-0 


a: 
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XI.—FINANCE. 


The Finance section of the present edition of the Year Book is divided into 
four main parts. The first of these, Public Finance, includes an account of Domin- 
ion, provincial and municipal finance, with the latest available statistics. The 
second part deals with Currency and Banking and Loan and Trust Companies. 
This is followed by a historical and statistical treatment of Insurance, including 
Government Annuities, while the section concludes with a treatment of Commercial 


Failures. 
I.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
provincial and municipal finance in Canada, with numerous tables, and closes with 
a brief discussion of the national wealth and national income of the Dominion as 
the basis of all public finance. 

In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately treated 
than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand, resulting from the grow- 
ing pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of the national, 
provincial and local administrations. In the consideration of these growing expend- 
itures two facts must be kept in mind:—(1) that our country is showing a relatively 
rapid growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 1911-1921, and (2) that 
$1.50 in 1923 has approximately the same purchasing power as $1 in 1913. Further, 
the effect of this latter fact in swelling the aggregated total income of the citizens 
of Canada so as to increase their tax-paying power should not be forgotten. 

The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war, as well as to the necessity of making 
good the deficits arising from the operation of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditure. In 
1922 the total ordinary expenditure of provincial governments was in the neighbor- 
hood of $113,000,000 as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only six years before. 
(The aggregate interest payments of provincial governments increased from 
$7,817,844 in 1916 to $19,818,266 in 1921.) Again, between 1913 and 1921, the 
aggregate taxes imposed by the municipalities of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 
to $83,017,612—an increase of 142-5 p.c. Similarly, in Quebec the aggregate 
expenditures of the municipalities increased from $19,139,465 in 1914 to $48,763,253 
in 1921, an increase of 154-7 p.c. In Manitoba the increase in municipal taxation 
has been from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $19,502,894 in 1922, an increase of 94-5 p.c. 
These statistics, covering nearly two-thirds of the population of the Dominion, are 
from provincial government reports, and the growth which they show has doubtless 
also occurred in most of the other provinces. 


I.—Dominion Public Finance. 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was after 1763 deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 
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By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue ‘‘towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province.” A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, ¢. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the executive adminis- 
_ tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the legislature. In case these revenues proved in- 
sufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues 
became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the 
wave of economy after 1815 in Great Britain made it impossible any longer to 
supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely 
provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the provincial legislature 
showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to pass into the 
hands of the legislatures; in 1831 the British Parliament passed an Act placing the 
customs duties at the disposal of the legislatures. 

Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were'required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had been first recommended by a written message of 
the Governor-General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province to be disposed of as its legislature should direct. 

At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently as its chief source of revenue the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 16 
and 17.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs 
and ex¢ise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the post office revenue and railway receipts which, properly 
speaking, are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expense of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the war, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue secured by the head tax on Chinese 
immigrants, were the only items of receipts which were classified by the Depart- 
ment of Finance as taxes. In the last fiscal year of peace, these two items aggregated 
$126,143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to 
$163,174,395, the post office and government railways furnishing between them 
$26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by expenditure on these two services 
amounting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that 
year to $10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs 
and excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of 
taxation for Dominion purposes. 
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The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British Preferential Tariff and 74 p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the Intermediate and General Tariff, 
certain commodities being exempted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year the Business Profits War Tax (dropped in 1921) | 
was introduced, and in 1917 an Income Tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920, by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. This sales tax was increased in 1921 and again in 1922, while another increase 
becomes effective Jan. 1, 1924. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time dis- 
placed from their position as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes 
yielding $168,385,327 as against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 war 
taxes yielded $177,484,161, while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. 
Again, in 1923 the war taxes yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469. 
Amongst the war taxes, income tax yielded $78,684,355 in 1922 and $59,711,538 
in 1923. 

A more detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during and following the 
war is appended for reference:— 


War Taxation in Canada.—War taxation began in Canada almost simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of the war. In the short war session of August, 1914, 
the Customs Tariff Amendment Act (chap. 5), and an Act to amend the Inland 
Revenue Act (chap. 6), provided for increases in the customs and excise duties 
on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous liquors and tobacco. 
In the 1915 session the Customs Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, imposed duties 
or additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem under the British Preferential Tariff, and 
of 73 p.c. ad valorem under the Intermediate and General Tariffs on all goods in 
Schedule A of the Customs Tariff, whether dutiable or free of duty, subject. to 
exemptions of which the chief were, fish caught by Canadian and Newfoundland 
fishermen, goods used in the manufacture of agricultural machinery and of binder 
twine, certain goods used for medical and surgical purposes, anthracite coal, steel 
for the manufacture of rifles, silk, chemical fertilizers, cotton seed cake and cotton 
seed cake meal. By the Special War Revenue Act (chap. 8), new taxes were 
imposed as follows: on every bank, + of 1 p.c. on the average amount of its notes 
in circulation during each three months period; on every trust and loan company, 
1 p.c. on its Canadian income; on every insurance company other than life and 
marine insurance companies, | p.c. of its net premiums received in Canada. Further, 
taxes were imposed of 1 cent on every cablegram or telegram for which a charge of 
15 cents or more was made; 5 cents on the first $5 and 5 cents on every additional 
$5 on railway and steamboat tickets to places in North America and the British 
West Indies, and on tickets to places outside of these, $1 if the price exceeded $10, 
$3 if it exceeded $40, and $5 if it exceeded $65; 10 cents on every sleeping car berth 
and 5 cents on every parlour car seat; all the foregoing taxes to be collected by 
the companies concerned and transmitted to the Government. The same Act 
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imposed the following stamp duties: 2 cents on every bank cheque and on every ~ 
express and post office money order and 1 cent on every postal note, 2 cents on 
every bill of lading, 1 cent extra on every letter and post card, 1 cent for every 
25 cents of the retail price of proprietary medicines and perfumery, 3 cents for a 
pint or less and 5 cents for every quart of non-sparkling wine, and 13 cents for 3 
pint or less and 25 cents for every pint of sparkling wine. 

By 1916 it was seen that still further taxation was required to maintain the 
finances of the Dominion in a satisfactory condition. As a result, the Business 
Profits War Tax of that year (chap. 11), was passed, imposing a tax of 25 p.c. of 
the amount by which the profits earned in business owned by an incorporated 
company exceeded 7 p.c. per annum, or, in a business owned by any other person 
or association, exceeded 10 p.c. per annum upon the capital employed in the business. 
Businesses employing less than $50,000 capital, life insurance companies, businesses 
engaged in farming and live stock raising, and businesses of which 90 p.c. or more 
of the capital was owned by a province or a municipality were exempted, these 
exemptions not to apply to businesses engaged to the extent of 20 p.c. or over in 
manufacturing or dealing in munitions or war materials or supplies. 

In the 1917 session the Business Profits War Tax Act was amended (chap. 6), 
to provide for a tax of 50 p.c. on profits in excess of 15 p.c. per annum, but not 
exceeding 20 p.c. per annum, and a tax of 75 p.c. on profits in excess of 20 p.c. per 
annum. In the same session the Income War Tax Act (chap. 28) imposed a tax 
of 4 p.c. on incomes exceeding $2,000 in the case of unmarried men and widows 
and widowers without children, and on incomes exceeding $3,000 in the case of other 
persons. A super-tax was also imposed, progressing from 2 p.c. on the amount by 
which an income exceeded $6,000 but did not exceed $10,000, up to 25 p.c. on the 
amount by which an income exceeded $100,000. 

In the session of 1918 the Business Profits War Tax Act was amended by 
chapter 10, extending the operation of the Act to businesses having a capitalization 
of from $25,000 to $50,000. The Income War Tax Act, as amended by chapter 
25, lowered the limit of exemption to $1,000 for unmarried persons and childless 
widows and widowers and to $2,000 for other persons, the former paying 2 p.c. 
on incomes between $1,000 and $1,500, the latter 2 p.c. on incomes between $2,000 
and $3,000. The normal tax remained at 4 p.c., but the supertax was increased 
on incomes exceeding $200,000, being graduated up to 50 p.c. on incomes exceeding 
$1,000,000. A surtax was also introduced, ranging from an additional 5 p.c. of 

‘the combined normal tax and super-tax on incomes between $6,000 and $10,000, 
to an additional 25 p.c. of the normal and super-tax on incomes excec ding $200,000, 
corporations to pay a tax of 6 p.c. on incomes excecding $3,000, but no super-tax 
or surtax. By the Customs Tariff Amendment Act (chap. 17) increased duties 
were imposed on tea, coffee and tobacco, and by the Act to amend the Special 
War Revenue Act, 1915 (chap. 46), increased or new taxes were imposed as follows — 
for each seat or berth in a parlour or sleeping car 10 cents and 10 p.c. of the price 
of the seat or berth; 1 cent on every hundred matches and 8 cents on every package 
of 54 or fewer playing cards with customs duties of the same amount on these 
articles when imported; 10 p.c. of the selling price on passenger automobiles, gramo- 
phones, etc., and records therefor, mechanical piano players and records therefor 
and jewelry. 

In the 1919 session, the Business Profits War Tax was renewed (chap. 39) for 
the calendar year 1919: in the case of businesses having a capital between $25,000 
and $50,000, profits in excess of 10 p.c. were now to be taxed 25 p.c., businesses 
having a capital of $50,000 or more to be taxed at the same rate as in previous 
years. The Income War Tax Act was amended by chapter 55, which increased 
the general rate of taxation. All corporations paid 10 p.c. of their net income 
in excess of $2,000, as against 6 p.c. under the former Act. In respect of individuals, 
the normal rate of 4 p.c. was to be levied on all incomes exceeding $1,000, but not 
exceeding $6,000, in the case of unmarried persons and widows or widowers without 
dependent children, and upon all incomes exceeding $2,000 but not exceeding 
$6,000 in the case of all other persons, the respective minima of $1,000 and $2,000 
being exempt from taxation. A normal tax of 8 p.c. was levied on the excess of 
all incomes over $6,000. The surtax was imposed on a progressive scale on all 
incomes of over $6,000, applying first at the rate of 1 p.c. on the amount by which 
the income exceeded $5,000 and did not exceed $6,000; then at the rate of 2 p.ec. 
on the amount by which the income exceeded $6,000 and did not exceed $8,000; 
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then at a rate increasing by 1 p.c. for each $2,000 increase of income up to $100,000, 
so that 48 p.c. was levied on the amount by which the income exceeded $98,000 
and did not exceed $100,000; then at 52 p.c. on the amount by which the income 
exceeded $100,000 and did not exceed $150,000; 56 p.c. on the excess between 
$150,000 and $200,000; 60 p.c. on the excess between $200,000 and $300,000; 63 
p.c. on the excess between $300,000 and $500,000; 64 p.c. on the excess between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000; 65 p.c. on the excess income over $1,000,000. Chapter 
47 provided for the entire repeal of the extra duty of 5 p.c. ad valorem added to the 
British Preferential Tariff under the Customs Tariff War Revenue Act, 1915, and 
for the partial repeal in respect of the intermediate and general tariff rates of the 
excess of 74 p.c. imposed under the same Act; also for the free importation into 
_ Canada of wheat, wheat flour and potatoes from countries not imposing a customs 
duty on such articles when grown or produced in Canada. Five cents per lb. 
was deducted from the duty on roasted or ground coffee under the preferential, 
intermediate and general tariff schedules and 3 cents per lb. was deducted from 
the duty on British grown teas under the preferential tariff. Under the géneral 
tariff the Act provided for a total reduction (including the 7} p.c. war duty) from 
27% p.c. to 15 p.c. on cultivators, harrows, horserakes, seed-drills, manure spreaders 
and weeders and complete parts thereof; from 273 p.c. to 173 p.c. on ploughs and 
complete parts thereof, windmills and complete parts thereof, portable engines and 
traction engines for farm purposes, horse-powers and threshing machine separators 
and appliances therefor. On hay-loaders, potato diggers, fodder or feed cutters, 
grain crushers, fanning mills, hay tedders, farm, road or field rollers, post-hole 
diggers, and other agricultural implements, provision was made for a reduction 
of duty to 20 p.c. with a similar reduction on farm wagons. Respecting cement, 
the war customs duty was repealed and the general tariff rate reduced to 8 cents 
per 100 lbs. Specific instead of ad valorem rates of duty were enacted for pig- 
lead, zine spelter, and copper ingots. 

In the session of 1920 chapter 36 amended the Business Profits War Tax Act 
by exempting from tax profits which during the year 1920 did not exceed 10 p.c. 
of the capital employed; upon profits exceeding 10 p.c. up to 14 p.c. there was a 
tax of 20 p.c. of the profits; from 15 to 20 p.c., a tax of 30 p.c.; from 20 to 30, a 
tax of 50 p.c.; exceeding 30, a tax of 60 p.c. In any business with a capital of 
$25,000 to $50,000, 20 p.c. tax was charged on the amount by which profits exceeded 
10 p.c. of capital; this was also to apply in respect of the profits earned in 1917, 
1918 and 1919 on businesses having capital less than $50,000 if 20 p.c. or more 
of such profits had been derived from business carried on for war purposes. Chapter 
49 amended the Income War Tax Act of 1917 in the following particulars: (1) 
empowering the Minister to determine deficits and losses; (2) taxing dividends or 
shareholders’ bonuses; (8) taxing income from an estate or accumulating on trust; 
(4) increasing by 5 p.c. tax and surtax on incomes of $5,000 or more; (5) requiring 
that one-quarter tax be forwarded with return, the balance being payable, if desired, 
by 3 bimonthly instalments with interest at 6 p.c.; (6) imposing severe penalties 
for default. Chapter 71 amended the Special War Revenue Act of 1915 by imposing 
a stamp tax on bills and notes, bank statements, overdrafts, bank cheques, sale or 
transfer of stock, etc.; also by imposing new excise taxes on certain classes of goods, 
ranging from 3 p.c. to 50 p.c. according to use or value of the goods, and specific 
duties on certain fluids. In addition, a tax of 1 p.c. was imposed upon wholesale 
and manufacturers’ sales. 

In the session of 1921, the excise duties on spirits were increased from a basic 
rate of $2.40 per proof gallon to a basic rate of $9.00 per proof gallon, the old 
rates being continued, however, where the spirits were used by licensed manufac- 
turers of patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharmaceutical 
preparations. Under chapter 50 the tax on sales and deliveries by manufacturers 
and wholesalers and jobbers was raised from 1 p.c. to 14 p.c. and in the case of sales 
by manufacturers directly to retailers and customers from 2 p.c. to 3 p.c. Where 
goods were imported, the rates under similar circumstances were raised from 2 p.c. 
to 23 and 4 p.c. respectively. The details of the new taxes imposed in 1922 and 1923 
_ will be found under the heading ‘Dominion Legislation.” 

Summary statistics of the war tax revenue from 1915 to 1923 are given in Table 
8 and detailed statistics of the war tax revenue collected by the Inland Revenue 
Department in 1923 in Table 9. In Table 10 are furnished statistics of the yield 
of the income tax by provinces for the years 1922 and 1923. 
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Balance Sheet.—A summary review of the financial situation of the Dominion 
as on Mar. 31, 1923, is given in the balance sheet shown on this page. This 
shows the gross debt on the above date to have been $2,888,827,237, partly 
offset by available assets aggregating $435,050,368, leaving a net debt of 
$2,453,776,869.! Non-available assets, including such public works as canals and 
railways, also loans to railways, amount in the aggregate to $1,433,433,008, leaving 
a debit balance on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1923, of $1,020,343,861. 
The details of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accom- 
panying the balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at March 31, 1923. 


ASSETS— (From the Public Accounts). 
Cashion hand*and in) Bankst. sna. deen assueen us ete ote $ 4,256, 042 
SHSCIOTEVESED VOT. cate weciece setae OC era arate a eee eae 130, 150,335 
Ndvances: to erovances; banks, Cle pr) sani memes cnet 75,433,038 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments............... 106,540,470 
Soldier Mand settlement Lodansen es sie ccs hee Sa,0L0) Loe 
Muiscellancous:©trrént-Acecuntscm sean ccc eulemt astern eae eee 35,345,331 

Balance being Net Debt, March 31, 1923 (exclusive of interest 
accrued and outstanding), carried forward................. 2,453,776, 869 


$ 2,888, 827, 237 


PublreiWoorks) Canals soe ote dss ete codee ere cee at ee 144, 447,672 
PublicWorks, Rail waiy sia enact send dan taiioen ars ere eee ee 423,314,378 
Public Works, Wliscellanecouss...poianian ceineeton tite ene 179, 609,356 
Military, Property andi storesss ep eee cree oer ee 11,749, 164 
Territorial Accountana. >. ae ieee ae eae Reo ee 9,895,948 
Railways2Accounts Oldies tee rae nee eee hee ee 88,397,418 
Railway Accounts (Loans non-active)...............-+200+.-5- 558,371,773 
Canadian Governmeat Merchant Marine, Limited............. 5,979, 856 
Miscellaneous Investments (non-active)................2200000- 11, 667, 443 


Balance Consolidated Fund as at, March 31, 1922 $1,082,636, 649 
Excess of Revenue over Expenditure, Year ended 

Marchigls 1023s ier een sate ee eeeot aie 62,292,788 

‘ 020 04d, COW 


2,453,776, 869 


LyABILITIES—- 
DominionsNotesin Circulation. nape ee see ee eee 242, 657,766 
Bank Circulation Redemption EP und.... cma+ue ses. cee atc eine 6,454, 150 
Post Office Account, Money Orders, Postal Notes, ete., out- 

SL RUHIGG U1 oaeee peg A Beene Eat Se APE R ATS Os aon tir ae Phe Rede 3,128,772 
Savingsebanic (Depogtts.caecdenencris are ee ee ae 31,791, 107 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds.................00.0+-0005 20,711,440 
AB Geli tXs Kiss Alt. ephors naa Rieti ns DAA babe Roo Med 19, 621, 838 
Contingent; Funds.....2.....:0-% Poy eet a MEI! Sire ae Pee oe ae 2,408, 868 
PTOVINCEsACCOUNES oy are tersc Ee earl rss Tees Aer ees ee 9,624, 153 
Miscellaneous Current Accounts.............0cu0cceeeecseesnees 421,385 
EPEMPOPAEY. LOANS ein hr aiereStakne ee cane au ETN. Tree Mine 95,432,000 
Rite co hero hal Bch c\ Reet 6 EN ee Vera gs a Nes allie es ant ne ees 2,452,735, 750 
Interest. Dueand sUinpaldiiascsnko mc aceeot aarsee deseo sere 3,840,008 

2,888, 827, 237 
Balance Net Debt, March 31, 1923, brought forward............ 2,453,776, 869 


Nore.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal 
and interest on loans negotiated by Railways under various 
Acts of Parliament amounting to $296,036,714. Of this 
aie $58,167,952 was held by the Minister of Finance 
in 1923. OO 
; 2,453,776, 869 


= Ee SS 


Receipts and Disbursements.—The total receipts on Consolidated Fund 
Account for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923, were $394,614,900, an increase of 
$12,662,513 over the preceding year; besides this, special receipts amounted to 
$8,479,310—a total of $403,094,210. The regular expenditure on consolidated fund 


1The net debt on March 31, 1922, was $2,422,135,801. See Table 18, page 778. 
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account was $332,293,732, but special expenditure amounting to $8,507,691 was 
also charged to this account. There was also an expenditure on capital account 
of $9,807,124, while advances to railways were made aggregating $77,865,938—as 
well as advances to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine aggregating 
$5,979,856. Thus the total disbursements, inclusive of these advances, amounted 
to $434,452,341, resulting in an addition of $31,641,067 to the net debt (gross debt 
less available assets). (See Table 22.) 

Detailed statistics of receipts and expenditures on consolidated fund account 
are contained in Tables 3 and 4. Tables 5 and 6 are historical tables giving the 
figures of the main items of Dominion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, 
while Table 7 shows the per capita receipts and expenditure for these years accord- 
ing to census and estimated populations. 


. 2.—Receipts and Disbursements, fiscal years ended March 31, 1919-1923. 


Receipts. 
Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts- $ $ $ $ g 
GustOWISs ene on eatin: 147,162,188 168,796, 823 163, 266,804 105, 686, 645 118, 056, 469 
BIRCISCe crates ee Mires dares: 30,342,034 42,698,083 37, 118,367 36,755, 206 35,761,997 
\WNERENED gang scp oner tly Soon Cage 56,177,508 82,079, 802 168,385,327 177,484, 161 181,634, 875 
Bost Oscar canter oreo ac: 21,603, 542 24,471,709 26,706, 198 26,402, 299 29,016,771 - 
RCathWa VS ence ee ich citert 37,967,551 1 1 1 1 
Dominion Lands............. 3,539,927 4,622,592 3,955,326 2,799, 450 2,347,715 
Interest on investments...... 7,421,002 17,086,981 24, 815, 246 21,961,513 16, 465,303 
OPHeMILENIS cece oe bes aes 8,725,995 9,990,345 10, 189, 269 10, 863, 113 11,331,770 
Total Consolidated Fund 
Receipts. ............... 312,946,747 | 349,746,335 | 434,386,537 | 381,952,387 | 394,614,900 
Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous Revenue....... - - 1,905, 648 319,184 8,479, 3102 
Total Receipts...........| 312,946,747 | 349,746,335 | 436,292,185 | 382,271,571 | 403,094, 210 


1Rajlway Revenue for the fiscal year 1920-23 was transferred and applied against railway working 


expenses, 
2Of this amount $8,199,333 was received from the British Government to cover exchange on re-pay- 
ments made to the Dominion Government in London, July 1920 to August 1921. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Consolidated Fund Expendi- $ $ $ $ $ 

ture— 
Charges on debtl............ 80,185,604 | 108,989,7472| 140,653,6072) 139,357,4492} 138,895, 8032 
Subsidies to Provinces....... Taz 2o0 - 11,490, 860 11,490, 860 12,211,924 12) 207,318 
Collection of revenue?........ 73,682,985 41, 219, 680 43,740,040 49,217,080 47,919,565 
Militia and Defence.......... 3,253, 876 4,616,782 9,893, 863 11, 017, 533 9, 883,986 
Pensions na. yea scassnccoae 18, 282,440 26,004,461 37,420,751 36, 153,031 32,985,998 
Civil government............ 7, 234, 897 7,782,330 8,784,178 9,968,932 10,114, 860 
Public Works (Income)...... 6,295,060 9,016, 246 10, 846, 875 10,574, 364 9,978,440 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 

MOUS EY. care A kek aly eR = 45, 869,064 35,174,788 17,147, 351 12,974, 858 
ODED ICCMIRE Cctet htt icy shes 32,469, 185 48, 854, 760 63,113, 183 61,913,027 57,332,909 

Total ordinary............ 232,731,283 | 303,843,930 | 361,118,145 | 347,560,691 | 332,293,732 


1 Includes charges of management, interest, sinking funds and premium, discount and exchange. 

2 Sinking funds now included in special account. ; 

3 Includes adulteration of food, culling timber, customs and excise, inspection of staples, weights and 
measures, gas and electric light, post office, Dominion lands, public works (collection of revenue), railways 
and canals (collection of revenue). 5 

4Includes air board, administration of justice, arts and agriculture, bounties, department of mines, 
fisheries, government of north west territories, health, immigration, Indians, labour, legislation, light- 
house and coast service, mail subsidies and steamship subventions, marine hospitals, miscellaneous, naval 
service, ocean aad river service, penitentiaries, quarantine, Royal Canadian mounted police, railways and 
canals (income), scientific institutions, soldiers’ land settlement, steamboat inspection, superannuation, 
trade and commerce, Yukon provisional district. 
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2.—Receipts and Disbursements, fiscal years ended March 31, 1919-1923—concluded. 


DisBURSEMENTS—concluded. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921 1922. 1923. 

Consolidated Fund Expendi- $ $ $ $ $ 

ture—concluded. 
Special Disbursements— 

Railway Subsidies........... 43, 805 334, 845 - = = 

War and Demobilization..... 446,519,440 346,612,955 16,997, 544 1,544, 250 4,464,760. 

Other’ Chances ss .sessrce cee — 7,288,582 19,995,313 492,048 301,518 4,042,931 

Yotal special.............. 439,279,663 366, 943, 113 17,489,592 1,845,768 — 8,507,691 

Total charges Consolidated 

PUN he ook oan ee 672, 010, 946 670,787,043 378, 607, 737 349, 496, 459 340, 801, 423 
Capital expenditure............ 25,031, 266 69,301, 878 40,012,807 16, 295,332 9, 807, 124 
Advances to Railways (non- 

ACEAVO) lnmetetntl door Fie Gaapthite ay - 45,780,690 109,662, 655 97,950, 645 77, 863, 9885 
Advances to Canadian Govern- 

ment Merchant Marine, Ltd - - - - 5,979, 856 
Grand Total Disbursements] 697,042,212 | 785,869,611 | 528,283,199 | 463,652,436 | 434, 452,341 


5 Of this amount $3,065,095 represents discounts and expenses in connection with loan flotations. 


3.—Detailed Receipts on Consolidated Fund Account, 1919-1923. 


3,955,326 
4,051 


89,505 
24,815,246 
9,423 

612 

87,601 


162,710 
26,706,198 
1,116,581 
0 053 


6, 469 
72,704 
22,086 

168, 385,327 
264, 587 


105, 686, 645 
2/799, 450 


735 
21,961,513 
5,199 


131,727 


67,315 
132, 188 
8,438 

454, 886 
143,070 
26,402,299 
781, 224 
enone 


118, 056, 469 
2,347,715 
854 

134,770 
35,761,997 
152, 085 


112, 833 
16,465, 303 
13, 893 


161,010 


61,999 
121,244 
5,922 
484, 479 


134, 515° 


29,016,771 
1,899, 234 
486, 454 

1 


Items. 1919. 1920. 

Canada ‘GaZzettey.scnteasewwowsactens 29,414 50,325 
Canals crivciesan oceans oes 387, 655 441,926 
Gasnalle ee 2 a25 sero ecite cate maleate 2,910,190 8,731,725 
Chinese “Revenue: coc. ac ecceeaioe es 2,026, 669 De ceters 
Civil Service Examination Fees.... 11,568 6,394 
Gullers’ Rees 4 ec6e eee sees 1,229 1,273 
Customs jcarasmepaea ae neta 147,169,188 |168,796, 823 
Pominioniandsscseacnassceenene. 8,539,927 4,622,592 
DomintoniSteamers. eee oe 13,621 13,181 
Electric Light Inspection 88,071 115, 859 
IX CISE RAN, crestor ch tnctracamatorer sister ete 30,342,034 | 42,698,083 
Fines and Forfeitures 228,815 628,793 
Rishericgsscay ace 123,114 336,591 
Gas Inspection 55,701 61,694 
Inspection of Staples............... 1,082,070 1,092,606 
Insurance Inspection..............- 64, 684 62,384 
Interest on Investments............ 7,421,002 | 17,086,981 
Tawa SPADIPS Ap cisc celeste ieee ceieal ee 8,628 7,490 
Lighthouse and Coast Service...... 335 621 
Misirinens eens crastecretettre sarssioernsres 69, 244 78, 227 
Mali tiaicd ce oecat tee en etoGaetacet 35,955 - 
Military Collevownvsnums acceso 54,428 53,599 
Militia Pension Revenue........... 23, 841 47,979 
Ordnance Bands? .5 smacwe ertesioe 4,819 9, 835 
Patent Hees ihe cskce + emsintee as 275,709 354, 497 
Penitentianies tens cee icone 132,958 130, 843 
PostiOmcen- nance te eaiee tne 21,603,542 | 24,471,709 
Premium, Discount and Exchange. 532,849 | 1,974,072 
Paplic Workss. coe are ee See core 396, 664 479,088 
RisilWAayeacn.socie pee aan tents ate 37,967,551 1 
Royal N.W.M. Police Officers’ Pen- 

SIONS caress e kdeteciadlsiee nauee eee 4,030 5,586 
Steamboat Inspection............+. 25718 4,594 
Superannuation Fund..............- 26,069 21,986 
Wan Daxs tos cttte eeocmceenes tae 56,177,508 | 82,079,801 
Weights and Measures............. 134, 890 147,045 

Totaly ee $12,946,747 |349, 746,335 


434,386,537 


381, 952,387 


1 Railway revenue collected in fiscal years 1920-23 was transferred and applied against working expenses. 


394,614,900 


es 
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4.—Detailed Expenditure on Consolidated Fund Account, 1919-1923. 


Items. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
; $ $ $ $ $ 
CANT APS ODE oe tar Mars e svetara aS, 6.8 Sacco 3 ate te = = - ool, 212 1, 624, 843 1,004,983 
Administration of Justice............ 1,495, 688 1,641, 122 2,009, 240 2,151,956 2,173,404 
Adulteration of Food, etc............ 44,621 44,987 59, 860 79,999 111,565 
Arts and Agriculture. ...0c..+00 00+ eer: 8, 884, 929 4,783,083 5,489,384 5, 805, 900 6, 271, 816 
ES OUD UTStar) frerale nase sree as siceie oiere-s 270, 802 352,558 149, 202 100, 140 95,750 
Charges of Management.............. 723,336 875, 645 992,374 806, 926 880,672 
CrvlGovernment:. 3. 2... c00ec noses 7,234, 897 7,782,330 8,784,178 9,968,932 10,114, 860 
Culling Pim ber ti ieciees ots veap eye oe: 4,625 4,338 3,078 517 400 
Customs and Excise......:.........: 5,426,282 | 5,955,374 | 6,615,202 6,657,572 6,535, 822 
Department of Mines................ 392,018 566,175 595, 261 608,028 614, 087 
Dominion Landsiil.. sc. cece see ce cees 2,247,997 | 4,751,780 | 3,956,027 4,226,070 4,278, 836 
Li os dabari Coried 21) PO NAA heloe eae ee nee 148,489 151,588 1 1 1 
RAS hOnlog es wee cree ovis ss eens else iore 1,027,150 | 1,215,082 | 1,385,102 1,343,136 1,215,793 
Government of N.W. Territories..... 4,963 3,979 29,146 156, 195 221,329 
Peal ins tens sae Merle es earls She heise - - 238,774 255,450 244,104 
Immigration... mat, ek, LE25079) 1,388,185 1,688,961 1,636,597 1,987,745 
nciangen cere hicitacs re stcidtenjaas saris 1,971,172 | 2,351,969 | 2,410,073 2,944,037 3,075,064 
Inspection of Staples.............-+5: 2,358 2,320 2,598 2,345 2,286 
Interest on Public Debt.............. 77,431,432 |107,527,089 |189,551,520 | 135,247,849 137, 892,735 
NY Ofori cere OO On eae Gee iio 166, 260 648,713 | 1,421,969 1,645,540 1,969, 877 
Hesislahioniznaet tess. cee erence cok 1,766,401 | 2,617,581 | 2,348,201 3,870,450 2,600,958 
Lighthouse and Coast Service........] 1,911,247 |} 2,120,005 | 2,263,118 2,280,766 2,306, 485 
Mail Subsidies and Steamboat Sub- ; 
WENCIONS settee ees eee tee 1,391,850 | 1,632,906 | 1,094,509 1,105,896 1,070, 684 
Marine Flospitalss so: s0d.0.c)%,. ole sic 74,291 90,112 77,546 91,177 114,727 
Militia eerene cscs oe cee Masten oe a 3,253,876 |} 4,616,782 |. 9,893, 863 11,017,533 * 9,883,986 
Miscellaneous’. ..s002cse05s occ sees 9,515,936 | 15,090,383 | 19,938,768 13,577,625 10,561,669 
Navel SOPrviCOl: soc. s.cc0 betes ooh oop 792,182 | 1,168,488 | 3,284,911 3,183,753 2,286, 857 
Ocean and River Service............. 1,365,199 | 1,558,502 | 2,021,930 1,684,389 1,627,607 
Penitventiarieges ss tse faeces eal ne eae 1,007,586 1,022,330 1, 296, 352 1,527,451 1,598, 831 
IPONSIONS ee Node diclv ores ces hoctoune oe oe 18,282,440 | 26,004,461 | 37,420,751 36, 153,031 32,985,998 
ost Oereel aera neoeins stance ene ate 19,273,758 | 20,774,812 | 22,696,561 28,121,425 27,794,502 
Premium, Discount and Exchange... 582,340 587,013 109,713 3,302,674 122,396 
Public Works, Collection of Revenue. 877,472 921,619 1,113, 876 1,073,304 1,068, 336 
Pabliec Works, Income. ....5.....-5.. 6,295,060 | 9,016,246 | 10,846,875 10,574,364 9,978,440 
Cuianantene sce dase kate een cern 227,389 222,506 262,498 261,355 225,002 
Railways and Canals, Collection of 
REV OHUON Ret te aise risers eek he 45,494,584 | 8,418,624 | 8,886,458 8,624,094 7,691, 261 
Railways and Canals, Income........ 559,695 | 1,184,832 | 2,934,424 5,311,715 7,179,480 
Royal C.-M Poliee?ss. ssthas ee 5 ce 719,148 | 3,386,389 | 3,927,799 2,962,442 2,443,286 
Scientific Institutions................ 375,575 464, 450 587,892 624,380 664,326 
Inking eMUNdS=cseeea 7s. sen cloe 1,448, 495 2 2 2 2 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment..... — | 45,869,064 | 35,174,788 17, 147,351 12,974, 859 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement,.......... 207,559 | 2,886,156 |' 3,454,210 2,125, 874 1,726,413 
Steamboat Inspection. . ; 72,874 82, 634 97,704 103,670 110, 458 
Subsidies to Provinces. ....}| 11,327,236 | 11,490,860 | 11,490, 860 12,211,924 12,207,313 
Spperannuyatlon ecm osce tacts ows elere'< 495,017 517, 245 554,510 603, 116 884,405 
Superannuation No. 3............005. - - 80,520 69, 246 58,457 
Superannuation No. 4.............00: - - 54,541 435, 838 329, 602 
Trade and Commerce................ 1,330,449 | 1,502,712 | 1,880,948 3,679, 146 2,471, 831 
Weights, Measures, Gas and Electric 
Tighteren cir conese caches es he one 311, 293 346, 327 406,380 431,754 436,557 
S¥rikon) LOLTIGONY cena cere soles wieereias 183, 248 205, 124 189, 483 142,916 197,930 
Totals etcor, fete te boa 232,731,283 |303, 843,930 |361,118,145 | 347,560,691 332, 293, 732 
1 Now included with Royal C. M. Police. 2 Now included in special account. 


Norr.—Adulteration of Food, Marine Hospitals and Quarantine, have been classified in the public 
accounts of 1921, 1922 and 1923 under the heading ‘‘Health,’’ but are here deducted, so as not to break the 
continuity of the table. 
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5.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1923. 
Total Interest Post ‘ 
Fiscal | Customs Excise Other ordn on office Public Total 
years. taxes. taxes. taxes. Hang y invest- and money | works.! Receipts. 
BH ments orders. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868... 8,578,380) 3,002,588} 119,713) 11,700,681 174,073 525,692 901,466] 13,687,928 
© 1869.5. 8, 272, 880} 2,710,028 129,665} 11,112,573 824, 424 535,315 918,933} 14,379,175 
1870... 9,334,213] 3,619,623 134,047) 13,087,882 383, 956 573,566 1,006, 845] 145,512, 226 
1871...| 11,841,105) 4,295,945 183,319] 16,320,369 554,384 612,631 1,146,240} 19,335,561 
1872...)|. 12,787,982] 4,735, 652 191,918) 17,715,552 488,042 692,375 1,211,729) 20,714, 814 
1873...| 12,954,164) 4,460,682} 201,709) 17,616,555 396,404 833,657} 1,316,636} 20,813,469 
1874...) 14,325,193) 5,594,904 209,088} 20,129,185 610, 863 1,139,973 1,509,915] 24,205,093 
1875...) 15,351,012) 5,069,687 244,180] 20,664,879 846, 887 1,155,332 1,432,360) 24,648,715 
1876...) 12,823, 838)-5, 563,487 227,090} 18,614,415 798,906 1,102,540 1,479,232] 22,587,587 
1877...| 12,546,988) 4,941, 898 209,039) 17,697,925 717, 684 1,114,946 1,917,455] 22,059,274 
1878...) 12,782,824] 4,858,672 200,442) 17,841,938 791,758 1,207,790 2,034,484] 22,375,011 
1879...| 12,900,659) 5,390,763 185,191) 18,476,613 592,500 1,172,418 1,863,149] 22,517,382 
1880...] 14,071,343] 4,232,428 175, 806} 18,479,577 834,793 1, 252,498 2,167,401} 23,307,407 
1881...] 18,406,092} 5,343,022 193,025) 23,942,139 751,513 1,352,110 2,759,591] 29,635,298 
1882... 21,581,570) 5, 884, 860 82,617| 27,549,047 914,009} 1,587,888} 2,711,134) 33,383,456 
1883...| 23,009,582) 6,260,117 — | 29,269,699} 1,001,193) 1,800,391} 3,101,138) 35,794,650 
1884...| 20,023,890) 5,459,309 — | 25,483,199 986,698] 1,755,674) 3,055,792] 31,861,962 
1885...| 18,935,428) 6,449,101 - | 25,384,529) 1,997,035) 1,841,372) 3,065,503] 32,797,001 
1886...| 19,362,308] 5,852,905 11,243] 25,226,456 2,299,079 1,901,690 3,082,411} 33,177,040 
1887...) 22,373,951] 6,308, 201 4,850) 28,687,002 990, 887 2,020,624 3,270,782] 35,754,993 
1888...| 22,091,682) 6.071, 487 14,244) 28,177,413 932,025 2,379, 242 3,556,101} 35,908,464 
1889...| 23,699,413] 6,886,739 27,371) 30,613,523 1,305,392 2,220,504 3,642,557} 38,782,870 
1890...) 23,913,546) 7,618,118 55,408} 31,587,072} 1,082,271) 2,357,389] 38,800,110} 39,879,925 
1891...) 23,305,218) 6,914, 850 94,083} 30,314,151 1,077, 228 2,515, 823 3,685,530] 38,579,311 
1892...| 20,361,382] 7,945,098} 139,677} 28,446,157} 1,086,420] 2,652,746] 3,575,168! 36,921,872 
1892...| 20,910,662! 8,367,364 43,341) 29,321,367) 1,150,167} 2,773,508} 3,761,474| 38,168,609 
1894...| 19,119,030) 8,381,089 79,084) 27,579,203 1,217, 809 2,809,341 3,702,746] 36,374,693 
1895...) 17,585,741] 7,805, 733 54,725} 25,446,199 1,336,047 2,792,790 3,591,689] 33,978,129 
1896...| 19,766,741] 7,926,006 66,538} 27,759,285} 1,370,001] 2.964,014| 3,594,264] 36,618,591 
1897...| 19,386,278) 9,170,379 91,969} 28,648,626} 1,443,004] 3,202,938] 3,587,166] 37,829,778 
1898...| 21,622,789] 7,871,563 82,104) 29,576,456} 1,513,455} 3,527,810] 3,873,464] 40,555,238 
1899...| 25,150,745! 9,641,227 166,097) 34,958,069 1,590,448 3,193,778 4,433,934] 46,741,249 
1900...] 28,219,458) 9,868,075 154,690] 38,242,223 1,683,051 8,205,535 5,232,459] 51,029,994 
1901.:.} 28,293, 930]10, 318, 266 131,354] 38,743,550 1,784, 834 3,441,505 5,770,071] 52,514,701 
1902...] 21,916,394}11, 197, 134 275,584) 43,389,112 1, 892, 224 3,918,416 6,447,982} 58,050,790 
1903...} 36,738, 033)12,013,779] 263,694) 49,015,506} 2,020,953] 4,297,833] 7,088,502] 66,037,069 
1904...| 40,461,591/12, 958,708 241,020) 53,661,319 2,236, 256 4,652,325 6,972,219] 70,669,817 
1905... 41,437, 569)12,586,475) —3,920) 54,020,124} 2,105,031] 5,125,373] 7,395,377] 71,182,773 
1906... 46, 053, 377|14, 010, 220 11,221} 60,074,818 2,140,312 5,933,343 8,310,267) 80,139,360 
19072..| 39,717,079]11, 805, 413 43,094] 51,565,586) 1,235,746] 5,061,728] 6,839,586] 67,969,328 
1908...) 57,200,276)15,782,152| 343,535) 73,325,963 1,925,569] 7,107,887} 9,973,523) 96,054,506 
1909... 47,088, 444 14,937,768 326,881) 62,353,093 2,256, 643 7,401, 624 9,362,272| 85,093,404 
1910...| 59,767,681 15, 253, 353 388,453] 75,409, 487 2,807,465 7,958,548} 10,114,990} 101,503,711 
1911...| 71, 838,089}16, 869, 837) 1,127,306] 89,835,232 1,668,773 9,146,952} 10,818,834) 117,780,409 
1912...) 85,051, 872/19, 261,662] 1,534,270] 105,847, 804 1,281,317] 10,492,394] 11,651,947) 136,108,217 
1913...) 111,764, 699]21, 447,445) 1,790,214] 135,002,358 1,430,511} 12,051,729] 13,158,078] 168,689,903 
1914...) 104,691, 238/21, 452,037] 1,334,792] 127,478,067| 1,964,541! 12,954,530] 14,197,053] 163,174,395 
1915... 75,941, 220/21,479,731) 294,490] 97,715,441] 2,980,247] 13,046,665] 12,953,487] 133,073,482 
1916...} 98,649, 409)22,428,492| —31,714] 121,046,187] 3,358,210| 18,358,690} 19,286, 418| 172, 147,838 
1917...| 134,043, 842)24,412,348) 86,925] 158,543,115] 3,094,012] 20,902,384] 24,440, 840| 232,701, 294 
1918...| 144,172, 630/27, 168,445) 208,966] 171,550,041] 4,466,724} 21,345,394] 27,971,098] 260,778, 953 
1919. ..| 147, 169, 188/30, 342,034) 2,026,669] 179,537,891] 7,421,002] 21,603,542] 38,751,870| 312,946,747 
1920...| 168,796, 823/42, 698,083) 132,133} 211,627,039] 17,086,981} 24,471,709] 921, 0153] 349,746,335 
192 1eee 163,266, 804 37, 118,367 240,107] 200,625,278] 24,815,246] 26,706,198 868, 99421434, 386, 5374 
1922...| 105,686, 645 36, 755, 207 394,932] 142, 836,784] 21,961,513 26,402,299 1,294, 57231381, 952, 3874 
1923,..| 118,056, 469/35, 761, 997 201,458] 154,019,924! 16,465,303! 29,016,771 1, 228, 85831394, 614, 9004 


Norr.—Receipts from War Taxes 1915-23, are as follows'—1915, $98,057: 1916, $3,620,782: 1917, 


$16,302,258: 1918, $25,379,901: 1919, $56,177,508: 192 2 : 27: 19 : 
1923, $181, 634, 875. 8: 1920, $82,079,801: 1921, $168,385,327: 1922, $177,484, 161 


1JIncluding railways and canals. 2Nine months. 

4ixclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921 
latter amount, $8,199,333 was receiv | 
2, +o table 2 of this section. 


3E)xclusive of railways. 
$319,184 in 1922 and $8,479,310 in 1923, 


Of this 
ed from the British Government on exchange account. 


See note 


Fiscal 
years. 


1868... 
1869... 
1870... 


1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 


1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1886... 


1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 


1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 


19h 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 


1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 


1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 


1906... 
1907}. . 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 


Ke Ue 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 


, 1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 


1921... 
1922... 
1923... 


ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 
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6.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1923. 
: Consolidated Fund. 

Charges of Total 
manage- Expenditure 
Interest ee . Punic Railways | Subsidies chargeable 

on Boonant Pensions. a aria and ‘ to Post Office. Gant 

debt. ne canals?. provinces. Rolidated 
exchange. Fund. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

4,501,568 359, 190 56,422 126, 270 581,5C3 2,753,966 616,802} 13,486,098 
4,907,014 465, 657 50,564 65,015 641, 814 2,604, 050 787,886} 14,038,084 
5, 647, 054 339,999 53,586 120,031 743,070 2,588, 605 808,623] 14,345,510 
5, 165,304 426, 655 52,611 597, 275 (92, 012 2,624,940 815,471) 15,623,082 
5, 257, 231 346,413 62,251 839, 786 913, 236 2,930,113 929,609] 17,589,469 
5, 209, 206 178, 644 49, 204 1,297,999 1,378, 164 2,921,400 1,067,866) 19,174,648 
5,724,436 264, 685 56,454 1,778,916 2,260, 820 3,752,757 1,387,270} 938,316,317 
6,590,790 227,201 63, 657 1,756,010 1,981, 893 3,750, 962 1,520,861} 23,713,071 
6, 400, 902 208, 149 110,201 1,948, 242 1, 897, 283 3,690,355 1,622,827) 24,488,372 
6,797,227 207, 875 112,531 1, 262, 823 2,239,346 3,655, 851 1,705,312) 23,519,302 
7,048, 884 192,087 105, 842 997,470 2,374,314 3,472, 808 1,724,939) 23,503,158 
7,194,734 277,923 107,795 1,013,023) -2,570,361 3,442,764 1,784,424| 24,455,382 
7,773, 869 289,085 102, 889 1,046,342 2,226,456 3,430, 846 1,818,271) 24,850,634 
7,594, 145 225,444 96,389 1,108,815 2,603,717 3,455,518 1,876,658) 25,502,554 
7,740, 804 195,044 101,197 1,342,000 2,755, 833 3,530,999 1,980,567| 27,067,104 
7,668, 552 234,170 98,446 1,765, 256 3,117,465 3,606,673 2,176,089} 28,730,157 
7,700,181 229,906 95,543 2,908, 852 3, 122,103 3,603,714 2,312,965} 31,107,706 
9, 419, 482 387,495 89, 879 2,302, 363 3, 268, 222 3,959,327 2,488,315} 35,037,060 
10, 137, 009 346, 921 88,319 2,046,552 3,339,670 4,182,526 2,763,186] 39,011,612 
9,682,929 287,742 102,109 2,133,316 3,673, 894 4,169,341 2,818,807) 35,657,680 
9, 823,313 343,592 120,334 2,162,116 4,160,332 4,188,514 2,889,729] 36,718,495 
10, 148, 932 273, 590 116, 030 2,299, 231 4,095,301 4,051,428 2,982,321) 36,917,835 
9, 656, 841 230,409 107,391 1,972,501 4,362,200 3,904,922 3,074,470] 35,994,031 
9,584,137| 262,068} 103,850) 1,937,546) 4,505,516) 3,903,757) 3,161,676] 36,343,568 
9,763,978 183,938 92,457 1,627, 851 4,337, 877 3,935,914 3,316,120} 36,765,894 
9, 806, 888 213,794 90,309 1,927, 832 3, 848, 404 3,935,765 3,421,203] 36,814,053 
10, 212,596 180,975 86,927 2,033,955 3,760,550 4, 206,655 3,517,261] 37,585,025 
10, 466, 294 278,950 84,349 1,742,317 3,704, 126 4,250,675 3,593,647] 38,132,005 
10,502, 430 248,575 86, 080 1,299,769 3, 826, 226 4,235,664 3,665,011] 36,949, 142 
10, 645, 663 315,314 90, 882 1,463,719 3,725,690 4,238,059 3,789,478} 38,349,760 
10,516,758] 199,887 96,187} 1,701,313} 4,049,275} 4,237,372} 3,575,412} 38,832,526 
10, 855, 112 173,257 96,129 1,902,664 4,246,404 4, 250, 636 3,603,799] 41,903,500 
10,699, 645 227,194 93, 453 2,289, 889 5,244,301 4,250, 608 3,758,015} 42,975,279 
10,807,955} 201,861 93,551] 3,386,632} 6,377,961| 4,250,607| 3,931,446] 46,866,368 
10,975, 935 263, 250 83,305 4,221, 294 6,508,477 4,402,098 4,023,637| 50,759,392 
11,068, 139 294,968 87,925 4,065,553 7,221,705 4,402,503 4,105,178} 51,691,903 
11, 128, 637 288, 984 113,495 4,607,330 8,397,434 4,402,292 4,347,541] 55,612, 833 
10,630, 115 276,072 140, 424 6,765, 446 9, 803,912 4,516,038 4,634,528} 63,319,683 
10,814,697] 346,902] 179,023} 7,484,716] 8,779,678] 6,726,373} 4,921,577] 67,240,641 
6,712,771 244,548 125, 832 5,520,571 7,011, 858 6, 745, 134 3,979,557| 51,542,161 
10,973,597] 383,820} 187,557 8,721,327] 10,586,114] 9,032,775} 6,005,930) 76,641,452 
11,604, 584 356, 707 191,533} 12,300,184] 10,780,126 9,117,148 6,592,386] 84,064, 232 
13,098, 160 358,973 216,697 7,261,218) 10,215,038 9,361,388 7,215,338] 79,411, 747 
12,535, 851 376,777 240,586 8,621,431) 11,123,251 9,092,472 7,954,223) 87,774,198 
12, 259,397 455,011 245,045} 10,344,487) 12,330,463} 10,281,045 9,172,086 98,161,441 
12, 605, 882 502,988 283,188] 13,468,505] 13,766,180] 13,211,800] 10,882,804) 112,059,537 
12, 893, 505 487,184 311,900] 19,007,513) 14,935,138} 11,280,469} 12,822,058 127,384,473 
15, 736, 743 554,729 358,558) 19,343,532] 13,876,060] 11,451,673] 15,961,191] 135,523, 207 
21,421,585 731, 836 671,133] 12,039,252) 20,777,830} 11,451,673 16,009, 139 130,350,727 
35, 802,567 496,387] 2,814,546 8,633,096] 27,124,004] 11,469,148] 16,300,579 148, 599, 345 
47, 815,585 488,712} 8,155,691 7,432,901] 34,849,608] 11,369,148} 18,046,558 178, 284,316 
77,431,432) 1,305, 676|18, 282, 440 6,295,060] 45,494,584} 11,327,236] 19,273,758} 232,731,283 
107,527,089] 1,462,658] 26,004,461 9,016, 246 8,418,624] 11,490,860] 20,774,312 303, 843, 930 
139,551,520} 1,102,088)37,420,751| 10,846,875 8,886,458] 11,490,860} 22,696,561 361,118, 145 
135, 247, 849) 4,109,601}36,153,031} 10,574,364 8,624,094] 12,211,924) 28,121,425 247,560, 693 
137, 892,735] 1,003,068/32, 985,998 9,978,440 7,691,261] 12,207,313] 27,794,502| 332,293,732 


1Nine months. 


2Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). 
Nore.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that date to 1923, 
on March 31. 
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Years. 


Canals. 


Debts 
Canadian] allowed 
Pacific. to 


Railway.| prov- 
inces. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
19138 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


51,498 
130, 142 


255, 646 

256,547 
1,189,592 
1,714, 830 
2,388, 733 
4,131,375 
3, 843,3 339 
3,064,099 
2,123, 366 
2,077, 029 
1,647,759 
1,763,002 
1,577,295 
1,504, 621 
1,333,325 
1,783, 698 
1,033, 118 

972,918 
1,026, 364 
1,280,725 
1,463,279 
2,069,573 
3,024,164 
2,452,274 
2,258,779 
2,348,637 
3, 207, 250 
3,899, 877 
2,639,565 
2,360,570 
2,114,690 
1, 823, 274 
1, 880, 787 
2,071,594 
1,552,121 
8 887, 839 
1,723, 156 
1,873, 868 
1,650,707 
2,349,475 
2,560,938 
2,259, 642 
2,829, 661 
5,490,796 
6,170,953 
4,304. 589 
1,781,957 
2,211,964 
4,550,761 
5, 450, 006 
4,482,610 
4,995,184 


30, 148 - 
489,428] 1,666,200 
561, 818]13, 859, 080 
310,225] 4,927, 061 
1,546,242 z 
3,346,567 
1, 691, 150 
2,228,373 
2,240, 286 
4,041,523 
4,968, 504 
4,589,076 
10, 033, 800 
11, 192,722] 7,1/2,298 
9,900, 282 5, 420 
3, 672,585| 3,113,334 

915,057 

52,099 

86,716 

40,981 

37,367 
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FINANCE 


6.—Principal Items of Dominion 


Capital Expenditure. 


Domi- 
nion 
Lands. 


Mo Ft HES Ftd Fe Baa Vi AG gi Haat bh | 


334, 681 
511, 882 
556, 870 
723, 658 
303,593 
130, 653 
162,392 
135, 048 
130,684 
133, 832 

94,847 

86,735 
115,038 
149, 147 

99, 842 

82,184 

91,412 
127,505 
151,213 
199,470 
269,061 
370, 838 
449,542 
748, 855 
794,410 
599,780 
526,583 
768,244 
797.747 
785, 157 
— 5,508 


(fees mg Naik PD fon’ CH Pe if Pt Ft] 


eer : = ational 
colonia ranscon- . 
: Prince 
and tinental 
connected Public Hageo Railway antes 
Railways, Works. Rail uf including Bait 
miscel- MHA Quebec 
laneous. “ Bridge. WE c 
$ $ $ $ $ 
455, 250 41,690 - = = 
282,615 8,548 = = = 
1,693, 229 - - - - 
2,866,376 - - = - 
5,131,141 68,746 - = = 
5,019, 240 99,517 - - = 
3,614, 899 135, 963 - - 
8,426, 100 189,484 - - 46,087 
1,108,322 267, 840 - 42,546 
1,318,352 258,833 - - 200,000 
408, 817 170,120 - - 6,551 
226, 639 77,179 - - 40,129 
2,048,015 8,730 ~ - 16,540 
608, 733 187,370 - - - 
585,569 70,949 - - 402 
1,616, 633 119, 869 - - 57,186 
2,689, 690 491,376 - - 130.663 
1,247,006 182,306 - - 76,957 
765,967 569, 202 - - 4,668 
926, 030 353, 044 - - 5,800 
1,713,487 963,778 - - 
2,623,137 575, 408 - - - 
2,351,787] . 3,220,926 - - - 
1,184,318 515, 702 - - - 
316,784 224,390 = - 8,300 
299,081 181,878 - - 
439, 209 102,059 - - - 
327,605 102,393 - ~ - 
260, 396 114, 826 - - - 
190,570 129, 238 - - 
252, 756 364,018 - - 17,542 
1,081,930 385,094] | - - 22,000 
8, 255, 348 1,089, 827 = - 53,546 
3,633,837] 1,006,983 - - 280,174 
4,626,841} 2,190,125 - - 475,998 
2,254,267) 1,268,004 - - {> 829,414 
1,879,566] 1,334,397 - 6,249} 698,878 
4,755,5782| 1,642,042 - 778,491] 591,413 
3,765,171] 2,359,528 - | 1,841,270}. 496,125 
1,512,4913} 1,797,871 - 537, 867 91,210 
4,369,738} 2,969,049 — 118,910,253) 390,962 
3,874,480] 2,832,295 92,428/31,317,132] 561,207 
1,278,409} 4,514,606 53, 043/19. 868,064) 206,397 
763,833} 8,742,717} 184,150/23,715,549 94,321 
1,710,449] 4,116,385}  159,632/22,264,130) 128,042 
2,406,9884] 6,057,515) 1,099,063}15,279,837| 103,001 
4,348,000} 10,100,017) 4,498,717|15,274,206} 129,575 
6,914.977| 11,049,030) 4,773, 744/12, 648,242} 570,531 
7,861,899] 8,471,229] 4,887,131] 9,825,265] 1,350, 473 
4,873,032} 7,838,116] 2,604,280) 6,650,263} 609,752 
- 6,347,201} 1,879,699) 103,167 - 
- 5,705,348! 562,558] 1,793,638 - 
3,285,736] 38,869,683] 235,608] 527,480 3,540° 
731,018] 27,559,809 30, 036 20,164 - 
9,649} 10,431,699 34,770 - 97,000 
59,950) 3,411,510 27, 803 ~ -, 


Including $2,725,504 for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, beat during the previous years by 
Montreal Harbour Commission. 
2Including $17,956 cost of new car for the Governor General. 

_ 3Including $38,583 cost of new car for the Governor General. 
{Including $15,000 cost of new car for the Governor General. 


5Includes New Brunswick Railway. 


6Nine months. 


i 
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DOMINION GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 769 
Expenditure, 1868-1923—concluded. 
Other Disbursements. 
mee 
* isburse- 

North- Canadian Total ; War ments. ‘ 
Govern- : Rail- and 

west Militia ment Capital D b Other 5 

Terri : : Expen- UW: emon- | Charges. s 

yee Rail- ditire Subsidies. iliza- = oe 

SUES ways. : tion. ta 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

- - - 548,438 - - 37,158} 14,071, 689|1868 
19,113 a = 440,418 - - 429,663) 14,908, 16611869 
1, 821, 887 = = 3,515,116 - - 155,988} 18,016,614]/1870 
773, 872 = - 3,670,396 - - - 19, 293, 478]1871 
241, 889 = - 7,853,050 - - 223,456} 25,665, 975|1872 
§3, 239 - - 19, 859, 441 - - 5,719] 39,039, 80811873 
- - - 10,177,740 - - 4,019} 33,498, 076/1874 
- = = 6,922,743 - - 2,253,097) 32,888,911)1875 
- = - 7,154,008 - - 315,764] 31,958, 144/1876 
- = = 7,599,710 - - 1,388,984) 382,507,996|1877 
- = - 6, 657, 200 - - 885,413} 30,545, 772/1878 
- = - 5, 648, 332 - ~ 676,225} 36,779,929)1879 
- c = 8, 241,174 - - 949,948} 34,041,756}1880 
- = = 8,176,317 - - 117,772| 33,796, 643]1881 
- - - 7,405, 637 - - 201,885) 34,674, 625}1882 
- - = 14, 147,360 - - 21,369] 42,898, 88611883 
- - - 23,977,702 208,000 - 2,567,453] 57,860, 862)1884 
- = - 13, 220,185 403, 245 - 502,587} 49,163,078/1885 
- = - 9,589,734 2,701, 249 - 10,534,973) 61,837,569]1886 
293,918 = - 4,439,939 1, 406, 533 - - 41,504, 152]1887 
539,930 = = 4,437,460 1,027,042 - 155,623) 45,064, 124)1888 
31,448 = = 4,420,313 846, 722 - 1,333,328] 43,518, 198/1889 
4,773 = 6,778, 6631 1,678,196 - 44,947) 41,770,333/1890 
2,901 - o 3,115, 860 1, 265,706 - 68,074] 40,793, 208]1891 
—1,243 = = 2,164,457 1, 248,216 - 2,093,569) 42,272,136]1892 
8,911 = = 3,088, 318 811,394 - 139,963) 40, 853,728)1893 
—1,149 = - 8,862,970 1, 229, 885 - 330,354} 43,008, 284)1894 
— 833 - = 3,030,490 1,310,549 - 399,294} 42,872,338]1895 
—543 1,000,000 - 8, (ol, aL1 3, 228,746 - 137,185] 44,096,384/1896 
3,284 745,965 - 3,523,160 416,955 - 682,881} 42,972,756/1897 
—1,272 173,740 = 4,142,231 1,414,935 - 944,589) 45,334, 281|1898 
—1, 853 387,810 - 6, 201,516 3,201, 220 - 236,399] 51,542, 63511899 
—1, 473 230, 851 - 7,467,370 725,720 - 1,549,098) 52,717,467/1900 
—1, 632 135, 885 - 7,693, 857 2,512,329 - 900,312] 57,982, 866/1901 
—1, 543 299,697 - 10,077,095 2,093,939 - 1,040,374] 63,970, 800/1902 
—3,040 428, 223 - 7,049, 684 1, 463, 222 - 1,541,763) 61,746, 572|1903 
—2,616 1,299,910 - 7,879,102 2,046, 878 - 6,716,235} 72,255,048/1904 
—2,478 1, 299, 964 - 11,931,014 1,275,630 - 2,277,812) 78,804, 139}1905 
—1,767 1,299, 876 - 11,912, 104 1,637,574 - 2,487,323] 83,277, 642]1906 
—1,352 975, 283 - 11,327,792 1,324, 889 - 1,583,297|. 65,778, 139]1907 
—911 1,297,905 - 30, 428,996 2,037,629 - 3,470,603} 112,578, 680)1908 
—1,045 1, 243,072 - 42,592,122 1,785, 887 - 4,999,283) 133,441,52411909 
—650 1,299,970 - 29,655, 703 2,048,097 - 4,280, 227| 115,395, 77411910 
—33,688 o - 30, 813, 767 1, 284, 892 - 2,988,393] 122, 861, 250/1911 
- - - 30, 939,576 859, 400 - 7,181,665) 137, 142,082)1912 
- - - 27,206, 046 4,935,507 - 255,787] 144,456, 878/1913 
- - - 37,180,176] 19,036,237 - 2,640,162] 186, 241,048]1914 
- - - 41, 447,320 5,191,507) 60,750,476 5,186,016) 248,098, 526}1915 
- - = 38,566,950 1,400,171] 166,197,755 3,186,898) 339, 702,502/1916 
- - - 26, 880, 032 959,584] 306,488,815} 15,275,345] 498, 203, 118}1917 
- - 32,999,880) 43,111,904 720,405] 343,836,802] 10,706,787| 576,660, 210}1918 
- - 14, 827,758] 25,031,266 43,805) 446,519,440] —7, 283,582] 697,042, 212}1919 
- ~ 22,307,366] 69,301,878 334, 845) 346,612,955} 19,995,313/785, 869, 6117/1920 
- - 6,221,774] 40,012,807 - 16,997,544 492, 048/528, 283, 1997/1921 
- - 1,239,605) 16,295,333 - 1,544,250 301, 518/463, 652, 4367/1922 
- - 1,313,022 9, 807, 124 - 4,464, 760 4,042, 931/434, 452, 3417/1923 


TIncludes Advances to Railways (non-active) amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922 and $77,863,938 in 1923, together with advances of $5,979,356 to the Canadian Govern- 


ment Merchant Marine, Ltd., in 1923, 
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7.—Population and Revenue and Expenditure per head, 1868-1923. 


Revenue | Expendi- Revenue | Expendi- 
Years, Population. per ture per Years. Population. per ture per 
head. head. head. head. 
No. $ cts. $ cts. No. $ cts. $ cts. 
3,372,000 4.05 A200 SOD a cates cuisine oe 5,034,000 6.75 7.58 
3,413,000 4.21 A FAL WW USSG cots ieee 5,086, 000 7.20 7.26 
3,454,000 4.29 ARUSDIN ESOT. cs clare telson 5, 142,000 7.36 7.46 
3,485,761 By) AAS NW ITSOS. o.cis.cc sic 3 ot 5,199,000 7.80 7.4% 
3,518,000 5.50 AAA TROON a lesctters ede 5, 259, 000 8.89 7.97 
3,611,000 5.74 Ce VENIAM ein neue ctisec 5,322,000 9.59 8.07 
3,668, 000 5.67 A28 tl LOOLE en vomers ct 5,371,315 9.78 8.72 
3, 825,000 6.33 6 TON OGL: Seer 5, 403, 000 9.72 8.67 
3,887,000 6.34 GeO GOR a ace eye 5,532,000 10.49 9.18 
3,949,000 5.70 6520 O03 Serer sere as 5,673,000 11.64 9.11 
4,013,000 5.50 3, 80 COOKS acters. oe 5, 825,000 12.13 9.55 
4,079,000 5.49 Da Oa LOOat mete sere ae 5,992,000 11.88 10.57 
4,146,000 5.43 5.90 
6,171,000 12.99 |. 10.90 
4,215,000 5.53 5.90 6,302,000 10.71 8.18 
4,324, 810 6.85 5.90 6,491,000 14.80 11.81 
4,337,000 6.83 5.88 6, 695,000 12.71 12.56 
4,384,000 7.62 6.18 6,917,000 14.67 11.48 
4,433,000 8.08 6.48 
7,206, 643 16.34 12.18 
4,485,000 ail G04 LORD hacen rca ee 7,365, 205 18.48 13.33 
4,539,000 Ue2e Mint oatls LOLS ancora some 7,527,208 22.41 14.89 
4,589,000 7.28 SOOM LOR ee wae aes 7,692, 832 21.21 16.56 
4,638,000 Ttath) TAO W LOT Dis ec teres 7,862,078 16.93 17.24 
4,688,000 7.66 7.84 
1QIG Se nets eae 8,035, 584 21.42 16.22 
4,740,000 8.19 Ce ON LOL daconacras cere: 8,180,160 28.45 18.17 
4,793,000 8.33 We Doel LOU Sh ae selencesret a 8,328,382 31.31 21.41 
4, 833, 239 7.98 EDS |LOG Sr corncarse tee 8,478, 546 36.91 27.45 
4,844,000 7.96 SOO O20 araaancce ae a 8,631,475 40.52 35.20 
4,889,000 7.55 T52 
TRO lite a Rere, Siasree 8,788,483 49.43 41.09 
4,936,000 Cake Ue AGU WO 22s ean Prarcere ae 8,966, 834 42.60 38.76 
4,894,000 ak) Ux OM: ek O20 eerra teers eter 9,116, 457 43.15 36.33 » 


Notre.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the Census, April 2, 1871, Avril 4, 1881, 
April 6, 1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911 and 1921. In all other cases down to 1910 the population is 
estimated at the close of each fiscal year; June 30 from 1868 to 1906, and March 31 from 1907 to 1910. For 
the inter-censal years 1912 to 1920, and also for 1922 and 1928, the population,is estimated as at June 1. The 
fiscal period of 1907 is for the nine months ended March 31. 


War Tax Revenue. 

In Tables 8, 9, and 10 are given statistics of revenue collected by war 
taxes for the fiscal year 1923 and previous years; in Table 8 by sources for the 
years 1915 to 1923, in Table 9 by collections of the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment for the last two fiscal years, and in Table 10 by Income and Business Profits 
War Taxes for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 


8.—War Tax Revenue during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1915-1923. 


Trust Customs Total 

Y Banks, | #2d Loan Tasupenee Business Income _ | and Excise War 

SENEIs ae Com- ee Profits. Tax. Depart- Tax 

panies. Pp ment.1 Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1G1D Re re tcemeeaciee = = - - - 98,057 98,057 
AGIOS couse ct sete: 1,300,447} 324,250} 459,247 - - 1,536,838] 3,620,782 
DONTE re tvotaittaaresaer 1,114,023} 202,415} 419,699} 12,506,517 - 2,059,584] 16,302,238 
AQUGS Ree cats nan er 1,115,758} 269,129] 496,540) 21,271,084 - 2,227,390) 25,379,901 
1 LT TRE Se at eae 8 oe 1,099,764} 323,340} 546,114) 32,970,062} 9,349,720] 11,888,508} 56,177,508 
1920s crac ese ciue creeks 1,170,223 274,216 638,731! 44,145,184] 20,263,740] 15,587,707; 82,079,801 
1 Oe Le etberdeay oeneeseye evo 1,257,534] 293,802] 807,667] 40,841,401] 46,381,824] 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
190 ee nee nee 1,293,697} . 283,994] 749,959] 22.815,667| 78,684,355] 73,656,489] 177,484, 161 
NQQS Foe hae tem talento 1,244,437} 312,392) 852,328) 13,031,462] 59,711,538] 106,482,718] 181,634,875 
Totalee... 9,595,883] 2,283,538] 4,970,285] 187,581,377], 214,391,177| 292,340,390) 711, 162,650 


1 Amounts paid in to Receiver-General. 


oo 
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9.—War Tax Revenue collected by the Customs and Excise Department, by 
Provinces, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923. 
(Accrued Revenue). 
1922. 


Auto- | Musical 


» Provinces. Stamps. | Licenses. Instru- | Jewelry. | Wines. | Whiskey. 


mobiles. ar 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 7,002 Te72 - 9 - - = 
NOVAS COLNE THe eepialsierercae al seitio 65,994 7,383 - 2,082 706 - 2,847 
NewtPronswick, 0c... .6-e ses 56, 052 3,770 - - 589 = 2,697 
DEGHOC: PUR cr re, Taeintows 557,191 31,434 = 49 11,434 7%, 832 286,697 
ON GATIO sels eter setes Seisie il 870,313 55,141 57, 847 10,691 80,124 113,174 398, 441 
PUANICOW A sian os ne. - ee see 204,372 5,586 ~ 7 3, 837 1,811 10,927 
Saskatchewan................ 118, 654 2,203 2,117 - 2,819 ~ - 
ATM OYE) oh arn eee ea es aa 128, 826 3,219 = - 996 - 2,518 
British: Columbia. heart ee 133,736 9,088 = 137 7,642 157 4,417 
EU RULDeCOT eaesrerancx eayetevens ocarncors ‘orl Suewaat 395 122 - - - - = 
MPOLAIS. tran. tien ec: 2,143,105 119,118 59, 964 12,975 108,147 122,974 708,544 
= Ale and laying | Confec- aor 
Provinces. Sales. Rese Matches. Cards” }> Gonery: Totals. 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island................. 61, 480 = > — 99 70,332 
INT OIeNS COUIR crAcelsttariets) teers aerecerersrstatet era 877, 206 1,652 - - 36, 620 994,489 
New iBrunswitk iad. occ: cjraciaticceadecs's 759, 304 3,700 ~ - 19,567 845, 730 
QUE CY WN oo ratcas ele sce einzeirafivche bests Gos aie 14, 101, 680 855,511] 1,821,629 50,483 49,399] 17,773,339 
GiGaDtOn Bact aut acstan ae tn ote teeta 23,016,539 192,674 869, 166 180,545 193,637] 26,038,290 
IManitOD acs sus peter picresee watts coe ease eons 2,292,067 15,336 = - 20,123 2,554, 067 
SHEKALCHOWAN teen cc cneteien eiiitoetonc eer 687, 144 187 - - 2,685 815,810 
PA 34 Ses Ry AAS ERT Aeicino HTC ce 967,912 21,268 = 43 10,926 1,135,708 
British Colum Didsiies ss s-is cpeereltenen« 2,055,981 156, 145 3,288 - 17,466 2,388,057 
Valor eer eine aienoteaciowis seine 849 = 31 - 2 1,399 
UC 1 es ET oe 44,820,162] 1,246,523) 2,694,114) 231,071) 350,524) 52,617,221 
Umnaporta tions — Sales a seisersrc ste cern tctsyarsierieheterete e ateteletersbete stereaaterstolstarerereieleravetefaray-rtc(eraial = $ 16,698,589 
EIXC1S@\waaye.setereyec Ade r ances WiRPAP stan 
‘Transpontatron. sondeeces tereheoaarerke staan eee 2,534,170 
BM DOSSSGi CHEGUCSS sccm lee eats eS THIRTS cola ei NTT ta ode eae ae OE aie 840,279 
Grand: Total Wxcise Revenue! anc csiee gets oe see fee ates « 73,902,614 
1923. 
Provinces. Licenses. Stamps. Matches. he Sales me cha 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 404 15,019 - 1,169 71,543 70 
NOVG SCObIB sn vic cc sey vie 8 cies 2,803, 137,489 - 6, 632 1,102, 233 53,214 
New Brunswick............. 2,102 109,559 = 35, 816 1,027,659 36,344 
17,675 1,352,717 1,914,077 68,617 | 19,404,620 66, 800 
32, 866 2,094,875 762,770 1,089,936 | 32,646,710 222,650 
3,680 515, 826 - 36,686 3,244,963 32,700 
1,473 218,455 - 54,401 873,966 1,241 
2,575 256, 164 - 29,189 1,377,557 11, 835 
4,794 316,732 - 40,104 2,933,911 17,417 
48 1,613 - 48 2,358 - 
68,420 | 5,018,449 | 2,676,847 1,362,597 | 62,685,520 442,271 


1 Includes $1,932 from British Post Office parcels. 
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9.—War Tax Revenue collected by the Customs and Excise Department, by 
Provinces, during the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922 and 1923—concluded. 
(Accrued Revenue). 


aoe a A Beverages. 
‘ aying : ; e an rs 
eo yess Cards, | Cigars. | Wines. Beer. | Schedule I, Schedule II, 
5 per cent. | 5c. per gal. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... - 151 - 5,180 1,695 5,094 
Nova Scotiawc ses sane - 331 - 24,507 1,040 7,912 
New Brunswick............. - - - - 211 1,001 
Quebec ea sic ede ee 47,385 179,184 1,549 | 2,060,913 3,934 22,510 
Ontario: somecn aden aeere 159, 242 99 , 285 156, 896 197,640 14,928 184, 712 
Manitoba = 217 438 130,360 2,762 78,628 
Saskatchewan = ~ - 14,213 1,349 7,799 
Alberta: sce eters = 1,161 - 64,324 982 29,817 
British Columbia........... - 9,195 487 115,326 1,398 6,451 
VECO trees ae tek noe in eee G = - - ~ 4 7 
Motalss 1923 esses ne 206,627 289,524 159,370 | 2,612,463 28,304 343,931 
Pusgiaes Embossed | Domestic Importations. Total 
heques. Total. Sales. Excise. ; 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PrincesHidward "slang snes. cee eee sce 138 1,314, 629 617, 207 17,013 1,948, 849 
INOW a OCOUIAS acne tee en ee ein oan pa 1, 246,982 690,380 9,070 1,946, 432 
iNewubronswickwenuarencc een tines - 89,417 37,103 419 126,939 
Mine bees J .scerbs nan MieIeaae ee uC arena 81,506 | 25,221,487 8,038,513 137,618 33,397,618 
ADNGETIOS Foe eerie ea eer ee tees oe Dee 57,139 | 37,719,649 | 14,121,106 508, 111 52,348, 866 
Manito Dainese. tie skint otek Petes hie concen 15,945 4,062, 204 1,710,589 33, 899 5, 806, 692 
Saskatchowa.f cov waeeecias doa sae 1,830 1,174,727 423, 863 5,486 1,604,076 
LANIDOR TA) stk ioseneate hints mieten tres ean ei 1,391 1,774,995 437, 097 12,113 2,224, 205 
British:-Columbiserne- «coat tet ee 1,940 | 3,447,757 | 2,476,121 43,912 5,967,790 
WAGON. Bice aoe eda eee Re ae - 4,078 21, 836 359 26,278 
British Post Office Parcels............... - - 2,918 5) 2,921 
Totals, :19233.0040 502 eee 161,601 | 76,055,924 | 28,576,735 768,002 | 105,400,661 

Himbossed Cheques (Departmental), ...0........c00ccsccsscaseeae 355, 141 

Pransportaton; iets tins. Sack hates tienen ee oatanutis dais eae astute 2,234,091 

Grand. Total, ..oacrcscuseteurenk caste ack asen ocetee 107,989,893 


10.—Statement showing Amounts collected under the Income War Tax Act and the 
Business Profits War Tax Act, by Provinces, for the fiscal years ended March 31, 


1922 and 1928. 


1923. 


1922. 
Provinces. Income Business 
War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. 
3 $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 78,929 - 78,929 
INO Vas COblater ep icaret 2,240, 826 292,654 2,533,480 
New Brunswick............. 1,456, 273 371,604 | 1,827,877 
Quebec ncerck.s clued emcee neice 24,613,759 6,654,695 | 31,268,454 
Ontario? sii cniucesteseatncet 35,065,911 | 12,131,057 | 47,196,968 
Minitobasa see eee entire 6,116,457 1,373,081 7,489,538 
Saskatchewan..............- 2,446,219 218,168 | 2,664,387 
Albertancoiecascnes sen tae ss: 2,454, 499 316,554 2,771, 054 
British Columbia..........- 5,168,570 1, 261,362 6,429,932 
MUkOn scdee tee ee nets 37,367 - 37,367 
Interest o4. cas scam teane - 196,491 196,491 
Total icc cee teu oest = 79,678,810 | 22,815,667 | 102,494,477 
Refundsice cre soe etiets« 994,459 is 994,459 
Total xcsts wiasenn Soishes 78,684,351 | 22,815,667 | 101,500,018 


Income Business 
War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. 
$ $ $ 

88,907 = 88,907 
1,585, 659 154,101 1,739,760 
1,023,467 127,144 1,150,611 
21,107,600 3,579,034 24,686, 634 
24,935,219 | 6,144,924 | 31,080,143 
4, 251,583 913,597 5,165,180 
1,520, 808 219,563 1,740,366 
1,546,320 594,757 2,141,077 
3,612,128 1,151,297 4,763,425 
39, 878 - 39,878 
, - 147,044 147,044 
59,711, 564 | 13,031,461 | 72,743,025 
59,711,564 | 13,031,461 | 72,748,025 


INLAND REVENUE ; 773 


Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S. 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management of standard weights and 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, of ‘stamp duties, internal taxes, 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. It administered the statutes which 
dealt with the adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, 
patent medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs. The Department also established the food standards, which were put into 
force from time to time by Orders in Council under the authority of Section 26 of 
the Adulteration Act. For the year ended March 31, 1923, the total inland revenue 
of the Dominion amounted to $144,249 ,547, as compared with $110,812,503 in 1922 
By Order in Council, dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration, of 
Food, Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine and 
Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce as from September 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of 
Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated, under one Minister, as the 
Department of Customs and Excise (11-12 George V, chap. 26). 

Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing on July 1, 1923 :— 


Spirits— Mobaceos perilibiet enc ashy owes sole acess eetorar: $0.20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal.. $9.00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb. 
When made from malted barley........... 9.02 persshousand Oe ncomccinsc.certO ers stern ere 6.00 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. per 

other sweetened matter free of Customs LN QVOLISED NOL was oeMee ee To CCT MAO A ARN ele 
GQUiyeaperprool cae ea aer ees cee an. 9.03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

MGIEN Der et chine Grit. crating ny ake 0.03 standard Seat ere enn er Ps tee nee ns So 0.40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, per lb. 0.05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per stan- 

Malt. liquor, when made in whole or part Gari beter hs meen ieeier ce eno eos 0.66 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada twist tobacco, per lb...............- 0.20 
ea PR ee bliy a rtccacye a stsbareline asec: 0.15 Snuff, perlb..... ee eee tees POee0 

Cigars, GE: Mitchie triste Acid ore eae SURE. 3.00 


Cigars, when put up in packages of less than 
TOkeache per iit eer. tone tetas a cecncusere aeless 4 


When, however, any person is licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and 
pharmaceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Inland 
Revenue Act and regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise shall be 
collected; when made from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from 
malted barley, $2.42 per proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other 
sweetened matter free of customs duty, $2.43 per proof gallon. Druggists 
licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise to prepare prescriptions for 
medicines and pharmaceutical preparations, are also allowed to use limited quan- 
tities of spirits testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof on payment of the above 
lower manufacturers’ rates of duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be 
granted when spirits testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof are delivered in limited 
quantities to universities, scientific or research laboratories or hospitals for medici- 
nal purposes only. 

In Table 11 are set out the various sources of inland revenue for the years 
1918 to 1923, the last fiscal year showing an increase over the previous year of 
$33,437,044, due to the increased amount collected in 1923 as war taxes. The 
increase in this item over 1922 was $34,087,279. Tables 12 and 13 show statistics 
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of excise licenses issued in the fiscal years 1918 to 1923 and of distillation during 
the last five fiscal years. 


11.—Excise and other Inland Revenues for the fiscal years 1918-1923. 


Sources of Revenue. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1928. 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IACOUIC*REIG. este e eae 7,330 6,795 6,007 1,955 100 100 
@igarst Fe sien toto oe 776,086 | 1,261,915 | 1,629,254 | 1,298,655 | 1,095,170 622, 035 
Riectricliohtnacepceuisceerns 79,520 1 1 3 1 1 
IMIG coe See te reer tele 1,791,482 | 1,477,792 | 2,101,939 | 2,468,476 | 2,628,995. 2,549,601 
Maliiiquor esc) 2 conse 80,486 | 19,082 76,502 84,301 61,531 60,331 
Manufactures in bond........ 128,183 118, 856 124,171 76,508 16,525 18, 225 
Methylated spirits.......... 398,968 322,583 508, 406 405, 457 - - 
Ferry licenses. .,........4.5- 2,013 - - - - - 
DOIZULOSY, si cease irae tees 6, 933 42,021 213,167 174,523 - - 
SPIPL bane tara eae eat 11,486,527 | 6,964,415 | 8,950,241 | 5,757,463 | 6,224,061 7.985, 808 
PRODACCO. cp aie eee ee oe 12,616,879 | 20,248,335 | 29,455,255 | 27,132,933 | 26,876,807 | 25,013,128 


War tax, revenue stamps, etc. 2) 953, 422 | 11,964,740 | 15,744,040 | 79,846,815 | 73,902,614 | 107,989, 893 
Weights and measures, gas 


and law stamps........... 204,955 8, 6282 7, 4902 9, 4232 - - 
Other revenues.............. 134,582 70, 827 112, 064 165, 482 6,700 10, 426 
Wotals. voce 29,962,366 | 42,505,989 | 58,928,536 | 116,916,9911110,8.2,503 | 144,249,547 


1 Administration now under Department of Trade and Commerce. 2? Law Stamps only. 


12._Number of Excise Licenses Issued during the fiscal years 1918-1923. 


Description. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Distilllersancccce mean netsh Minchin cette canines er eeor 12 14 12 12 10 ll 
Brewersiand Maltstersi: es sncss dente chines n eeeeieion 98 81 75 73 79 74 
Lobaccowmanulacturers: atoms serene eects 71 72 87 85 81 76 
Cigar: manutacturerse os -spehee weenie cs ocean 195 165 155 147 152 140 
Petroleamireiineries? Wi. aetna caren ek 12 11 13 12 14 16 
Manufacturers in Bond— 
Vineear distillers ae see ati omen Coen ee ene 21 19 19 18 1 - 
Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, etc....... 38 32 88 114 - - 
Chemical'stills eae nite cece ee eae eee 123 122 129 140 149 163 
Wood alcohol manufacturers....00....000.2e.0e se ren 12 12 12 12 12 9 
Maltwvines ar brewers te seems te ee 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Malt products: aie cat ium eieee cet tne etree nate = - 1 i - - 
Still manufacturers and importers................. 3 3 6 4 14 10 
Aeetic:acid-manutacturers...cck mes cites ce cle eos 38 By 2 2 2 2 
Bondédswarehousesssas eee soe eae eater 180 135 85 49 45 49 
Hxplosivies eas ueey. etc c ree nrc ies eek iectne ante aeaeye 5 5 2 = - - 
TROCUIILORS: anh Sca Ween ate ACRE ance ort ane 2 5 3 1 1 
Sundries seri oa kec ash ep teks c oC HOON eras 783 50 90 119 334 354 


13.—Statistics of Distillation for the fiscal years 1919-1923. 


Schedule. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1928. 
Picensesissueds sees ecie ceric ee No. 18 14 14 10 12 
Lacensedeese.5,...mtkigann ashes cone + $ 4,375 3,500 3,250 . 2,500 2,750 
Grain, etc., for distillation— 
AY EN ENA eb aR As eas Wen Re, laee ean Ae lig 996,093 524, 832 1,671, 298 4,084,925 4,222,031 
Indian corn cans wedi Meee Sb ssk 0, 2a 7,044,316 | 18,111,700 | 33,210, 842 12,596, 833 
RV O.c cate tineturia reap six ese emer We 1, 775,935 1,170,162 4,254,150 9,168,125 9,936,928 
Oats anid sek ateaeloiet tare cee rere ee 41,900 28,700 133,980 185, 260 88,310 
Td ee Haar Wen area, Oe ney gl ee Sn id 1, 237,140 482,596 69,740 220,755 - 
Total grain distillation.......>..... “ | 19,361, 280 9,250,606 | 24,240,868 | 46,869,907 26, 844, 102 
MOlASSes Aut ct ne an dc Aner ees “ 1 58,598,950 | 34,072,251 | 54,848,675 | 44,996,266 | 45,009, 201 
Proof spirits manufactured .. .. gal.| 4,187,109 2,356, 329 4,194,691 5,050,188 3,828, 879 


Duty collected ex-manufactory on 
deficiencies and assessments— 


Gallons: 595. nesta ocean 1,860 388 3,551 6,747 204 

TAIMOUNE ORY Ganesh serrate teats $ 4,464 931 8,536 16,192 1,840 
Total duty collected plus license fees. $ 8, 839 4,431 15,681 18,692 4,596 
Vinegar irtnetaniasoatenacetn te gal.| 2,922,886 | 2,698,779 880,982 - - 
ACOLICNGI Oise en icciesie ete iat nies es 167,383 147, 669 46,375 - - 


1 For April, May and June only. Regulations changed July 20, and duty taken off from that date. 
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Consumption of Alcohol and Tobacco.—In Tables 14 and 15 are 
shown the quantities of spirits, malt liquor and tobacco taken out of bond for con- 
sumption in the fiscal years 1918 to 1923 and the annual consumption per head of 
population of spirits, wine, beer and tobacco, together with the duties per head 
paid on these goods. Until recent years, spirits and tobacco were the most 
important sources of inland revenue. Owing to the imposition of war taxes, 
revenues derived from them have fallen from 65 p.c. of the total of inland revenue 
in 1920 to 23 p.c. of the total in 1923. This is accounted for mainly by the increase 
in the volume of war taxes collected, but to some extent also by the decrease in the 
consumption of wine and spirits. The consumption of cigars also fell from 
270,089,761 in 1920 to 183,965,151 in 1923, a decline of more than 382 p.c. 


14.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tebacco taken out of Bond for 
Consumption in the Fiscal Years 1918-1923. 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
SPITS Va eerne foe see gal.| 4,591,972 2,941,108 3,816, 124 2,816,071 730,474 729,678 
Maltiivauorivencs gece. ~. “ | 28,442,427 | 26,024,117 | 36,863,867 | 35,509,757 | 38,404,346 36,789,195 
Maltech ot. cere a cea: lb. | 59,626,049 | 49,184,747 | 69,975,631 | 82,210,351 | 87,561,176 84, 922,024 
Tobacco, snuff and cigar- 
Ebtesh es hanchissdsn ie “ | 26,774,298 | 24,640,853 | 30,371,961 | 26,708,764 | 27,879,419 27,826,031 
ALP ATR ore ey ee Rn RO No.|254, 445,945 1221,087,110 |270,089.761 1214,262,197 1181, 255,533 | 183,965,151 


1 Tobacco, 21,313,311 lbs.: snuff, 759,398 lbs.: cigarettes, 1,917,773,908 in 1923. 


15.—Consumption per head of Spirits, Wine, Beer and Tobacco, and amount of 
Excise and Customs Duties per head, in the fiscal years 1918-1923. 
(From the Report of the Department of Customs and Excise). 


Items. 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922 1923, 
‘Consumption of— 

Mig a Bria Oe ROMiCe CES OC OTE aa Gare Cerone gal.| 0-699 | 0-391] 0-624] 0-857} 0-360 0-219 
AWS pete, eens re een eens aig hry AS Raa ee el a 0-061 | 0-025 | 0-078} 0-077 | 0-037 0-037 
PS CORE ort te Vache es I fe ee s 3-414 2-948 4-100 8-954 4-375 4-028 
WLOWACCOG: beasts cctasin ne eee era cere cxcac tee ers lb 3-612 | 3-109 | 3-745] 3-272 | 3-434 3-243 

Duty paid on— 
Spiriistmeeaesisa be oats: euceet See eee $ 1-810 | 0-942 | 1-586] 2-256] 1-859 2-006 
EO EY Seed 2 Sn IR eS Lec Whee eer $ 0-036 | 0-015 | 0-056 | 0-074] 0-049 0-057 
IB Cerra Stn ony see acoee ace eee ees $ 0-228 0-170 0-243 0-292 0-308 0-287 
BRODACCO te: meet fic eee ee da eee $ 1-698 | 2-520 | 3-541 3°245 | 3-254 2-883 


Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 16 and 17 show the aggregate amounts of the subsidies and other 
payments made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of 
the years .1919 to 1923 (Table 16), and the totals paid from Confederation 
to date (Table 17). The Provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Government 
were originally settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., 
c. 3, s. 118), but were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, 
c. 11). Under the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives (a) a 
fixed grant according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head 
of the population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much of 
the population as exceeds that number. The Province of British Columbia received 
an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 1907.1 
An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward Island 
under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were revised 


1 See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxiii-iv. 
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by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act (2 Geo. V, c. 32). Other payments 
to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist of special 
grants, as compensation for lands and allowances for buildings, allowances in lieu 
of debt, ete. 

16.—Subsidies and other Payments of Dominion to Provincial Governments, 1919-1923. 


Provinces. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ 3 
Prince'Hidward Island. ; 2... .vcsse..s2 => 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381, 932 
INovaiScotia eis. ier see ere enna ore 636, 667 636, 667 636, 667 661, 866 661, 866 
New Briins wicks ciia tance sic tetonios 637,976 637,976 637,976 666, 766 666, 766 
Quebec ence ean nies eee eens 1,969,630 | 1,969,630 |. 1,969,630 | 2,256,420 2,256, 420 
Ontario: Saeed seen contenu a arate 2,396,379 | 2,396,379 | 2,396,379 | 2,642,612 2,642,612 
Manitoba seater coe oe ccleemen cee 1,447,335 | 1,470,991 | 1,470,991 | 1,470,991 1,466,380 
Saskatchewan. asa seccmaateoer nrmrecin 1,680,077 | 1,753,075 | 1,753,075 | 1,763,883 1,768, 883 
Alber tacit. buh.atente 2 cet cto tara eemaeice 1,554, 105 1,621,075 1,621,075 1,628, 638 1,628, 638 
British Columbia cecccwn eee aa 623,135 623,135 623,135 738, 816 738, 816. 
otal y.c5 secre ous ons arteersta ares 11,327,236 | 11,490,860 | 11,490,860 | 12,211,924 | 12,207,313 
17.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867, to March 31, 1923. 
Allowance | Allowance 
for per head Special paced Total 
Provinces. Govern- of Grants.! Allowance? oe 
ment. Population. eyes ; 


$ $ $ $ $ 
2,620,000 | 4,265,555 | 2,949,626 | 2,137,370 | 11,972,551 
5,440,000 | 18,728,622 826,980 | 2,602,186 | 27,597,788 
4,880,000 | 14,315,944 | 8,130,000 | 1,106,521 | 28,432,465 
6,640,000 | 60,646, 200 - | 3,794,725 | 71,080,925 
7,040,000 | 76,320,381 — | 3,319,545 | 86,679,926 
4,645,000 | 10,912,548 | 9,964,647 | 9,153,174 | 34,675,369 
3,091,666 | 7,752,240 | 9,468,750 | 7,296,750 | 27,609,406 
3,066,667 | 6,152,283 | 9,000,000 | 7,296,750 | 25,515,700 
4,040,000 | 7,153,811 | 6,200,000 | 1,525,639 | 18,919,450 


41,463,333 | 206,247,584 | 46,540,003 | 38,232,660 | 332,483,580 


1Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2Allowance in lieu of debt. 


National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and Transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
railway, though not government owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and therefore the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable on Mar. 31, 1914, in London being $302,842,485, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about during the nine years from 1914 to 1923 in 
our national debt have been (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $2,453,776,869; (2) as having been largely incurred for war purposes, the gross 
debt is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in 
Canada; (4) the average rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been 
considerably increased, the interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, being $416,892,576, 
with an annual interest charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being thus 
only 3-52 p.c., while on Mar. 31, 1923, the interest-bearing debt was $2,653,869,212, 
with an interest charge of $136,007,667, the average rate of interest paid thus 
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being 5-125 p.c. Had it been possible to keep down the rate of interest to its pre- 
war level, the debt charge would be nearly $44,000,000 less than it is. Post-war 
conversions of debt to lower rates of interest are likely to reduce substantially our 
annual interest payments within the next few years. . 

A summary account of the loans effected since 1914 is appended. 

War Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised in November, 
1915, under authority of chapter 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. V, c. 23). It 
originally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exempt 10 year gold bonds, issued at 974 
and maturing December 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscriptions $25,000,000) 
and the extra money was needed, the Government increased the amount of the loan 
to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1 year and $20,000,000 of 2 year 
5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the object of stabilizing 
exchange and of relieving the pressure on London. 

In September, 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15 year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5, 10 and 15 year 5 p.c. bonds had 
been floated in New York. 

The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20 year gold bonds issued at 96, was issued in March, 1917, and was again 
over-subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the 
banks subscribed $60,000,000. In August, 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2 year notes 
were issued in New York at 98. 

Hitherto the process of raising money had been comparatively easy. The 
buoyancy of Canadian finance was illustrated by the increasing subscriptions to 
each successive loan, while the Government could, when needed, obtain additional 
funds in New York. In April, 1917, however, the United States entered the war. 
Its gigantic preparations drained enormous sums of money from the New York 
money market, and made it difficult for other countries to raise money there. Hence- 
forth Canada had in the main to depend on her own people to supply the funds 
necessary for keeping her steadily increasing forces in the field. Subsequent appeals 
for war loan subscriptions had to be made to the masses of the people rather than 
to the comparatively few wealthy or comfortably-off investors. 

The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan) issued in November, 1917, 
illustrates the foregoing remarks. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 
were received towards an issue of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5, 10 and 20 year gold bonds, 
the Minister of Finance reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the 
amount subscribed in excess of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035 
ane the ne totalled $398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the population 
of Canada. 

The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan) of $300,000,000 53 p.c. 5 and 
15 year tax-exempt gold bonds was issued at 100 and interest as of date November 
1, 1918, and the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated public subscriptions. 
The applications numbered 1,067,879 and totalled $660,000,000. 

The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and interest 
in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5 year and 15 year 53 p.c. 
gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 

A 53 p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 19382, 
was floated in Canada in the autumin of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5 year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan was 
issued in New York. 

The general result of these loans has been that in 1923 the great bulk of the 
Canadian national debt is owing to the Canadian people. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1922-23, the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was officially 
stated as $304,770,796, in New York as $210,933,000, while the net funded debt 
payable in Canada amounted to no less than $1,937,031,954. The largest creditors 
of the Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself, and as a consequence 
the interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a 
relatively small item. Detailed statistics of the national debt as on Mar. 31, 1923, 
are given in Table 21. 
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In the autumn of 1923 a second 5 p.c. renewal loan of $200,000,000 was issued 
in Canada to pay off the maturing 5 year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 


18.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, March 31, 1917-1923. 


Description. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 


$ $ $ $ 3” $ $ 
Total debt..... 1,382,003 ,268]1,863,335,899|2,676,635,725|3,041,529,587|2,902,482,117|2,902,347,137|2,888,827,237 
Total assets....| 502,816,970] 671,451,836]1,102,104,692| 792,660,9631) 561,603,133! 480,211,335!) 435,050,368! 


Net debt..| 879,186,298/1,191,884,063|1,574,531,033|2,248,868,624| 2,340,878,984| 2,422,135,802|2,453,776,869 


seine ondebt| 35,802,567) 47,845,585) 77,431,432] 107,527,089] 139,551,520] 135,247,849] 137,892,735 
nterest on in- 
vestments.... 3,094,012 4,466, 724 7,421,002| 17,086,981) 24,815,246] 21,961,513! 16,465,303 
1Active assets only. 


19.— Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, March 31, 1920-1923. 


Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Cashvon handand.in! bards eae ee mene eee neee $156, 652,549|$ 50,177,300|$ 23,899,777|$ 4,256,042 
SPECIE TESET VE: te ean ER ere eae een 105,067,644) 83,959,873] 85,710,325] 130,150,335 
Adyances to banks, provinces, CtC................000-- 157,124, 864) 138,705,097| 103,591,694] 75,433,038 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments...... 211,173,198] 187,408,305] 162,766,689] 106,540,470 
Advances to Soldiers’ Settlement Board.............. 41,735,530! 69,366,217] 78,293,234) 83,325,152 

Sinking unds are) quseteg seem. neta wees ogres esieeiaw 22,338,941 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous current accounts...........0eeeseeeeeees 98,568,237] 31,986,341) 25,949,616} 35,345,331 
Ota ae oa ooo ee ee 792, 660,963! 561,603,133] 480,211,335! 435,050,368 


1Sinking funds are no longer included in the assets, as they are shown as deductions from the funded 


debt 
20.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, March 31, 1920-1923. 
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Items. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 

Funded debt payable in $ $ $ $ 
London tapas dee ele ‘gtalelanein tere elsrele eae atetets 336,001,470 310,334,996! 307,641,6591 804,770,796! 
Ganaidanitosaco teens coon ane ence ae 2,066, 856,126} 1,988,494,38571) 2,002,215,6011) 1,937,031,9541 
INS WAY OL), sateen eee ie eee 135, 873,000 135, 874,000 110,984,000 210,983,000 
Dominion novess. a setensor ee ee 311,932,792 277, 882, 885 241,461,426 242,657,765 
Savings banks.) 2 s.ccahete Aa ee ea 42,334, 813 389,160, 808 34, 666, 834 31,791,106 
‘Temporary leans. oh ee ee eee ae 88, 862,000 90, 835, 000 144,535,000 95,432,000 
Bank circulation redemption fund............ 5,958,543 6,311,493 6,533,999 6,454, 150 
Rrusttunds se) ee ee ere 13,550, 967 17, 642, 642 18,647,974 19,621,238 
Province accounts cece mescse eee ne 9, 624, 153 9,624, 153 9,624,153 9,624, 153 
UVitece aneousascee er eke tice oe ate boa Aan 30,535, 723 26,321,783 26,086,491 30,511.075 
Pot alc hacer ne eee tee 3, 041,529,587) 2,902, 482,117! 2,902,347,137] 2,888,827, 237 


1Less Sinking Funds. 


21.—_Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Tem- 
porary Loans, as at March 31, 1928. 


Interest 
Description. Amount. payable Date of Maturity. 
thereon. 
PayYABLe IN LONDON. $ $ 
43 per cent loan of 1920-25...........4.. 24,333,333 1,095,000} May 1, 1925 (on or after May 1, 1920, 
on giving 3 months’ notice). 
ian th $y 940-0 Meaeracrerceateres 93,926,667} 3,757,067) October 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 1 
1940, on giving: 3 months’ notice.) 
34 sf of LS84 ian obs Haein cies 23,467, 206 821,352 Ce giving 6 months’ notice or June 1 
934 
3h ‘s “ C.P. Ry. land grant.| 15,056,007 526,960} July 1, 1938. 
34 1980350 25% ijore sale ore 137,058,841) 4,797,059} July 1, 1950 (on or after July 1, 1936, 
on giving 6 months’ notice). 
3 ws ee TSS Pcaelereu teresa 8,071, 230 242,187| July 1, 1988. 
3 of He TOO 2 edema sere 18, 250,000 547,500} July 1, 1988. 
3 se f 1894.. --| 10,950,000 328,500] July 1, 1938. 
oF ene se Warl 897 fe or, ewer: ...| 4,888, 186 122,205] October 1, 1947. 
See eae eee a Pees Seae eee 
_ _ Gross Total ...| 336,001,470) 12,287,780 
Less: Sinking Wunds.... ses ..tee< sense 31, 230,674 cS 


Net Dotan csasndecee are 304,770, 796 - 


a 
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21._Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, together with Tem- 
porary Loans, as at March 31, 1928—concluded. 


} Interest 
Description. Amount. payable Date of Maturity. 
thereon. 
Payasie In New York. $ $ 
5 per cent Bond Loan, 1915-1935....... 874,000 43,700) August 1, 1935. 
5 Public Service Loan, 1916.. 59,000 — | April 1, 1921 (overdue). 
5 ss ..-| 25,000,000} 1,250,000} April 1, 1926. 
5 ae és CY ee -290005.000 1,250,000] April 1, 1931. 
5 BS Bond MGGams 1922-52 seietore aslo 100, 000, 000 5,000,000} May 1, 1952. 
53 fe 1919-1929 SOE 60,000,000 3,300,000) August 1, 1929. 
Mota sae. sac ccs eas 210,933,000) 10,843,700 
PAYABLE IN CANADA. 
Provincial Notes, Nova Scotia. . 39,199 - ~ 
Unpaid Warrants, Prince Edward 

JIC bo Maebae meee On atetS nomena 549 - - 
Compensation to seigneurs............. 12,140 - - 
Compensation to Townships. . a 153 = - 

Province of New Brunswick, 6 per ‘cent 

Loan Debentures.....-:.....20.20055 600 - | Overdue. 
Province of Canada, 5 per cent Loan 

DE Wenburesnc see esate eel os 400 - be 
Dominion Stock, issue A, 6 per c cent.. 8,000 480 

‘ re oe TR” Aaa Warious dhtoes 
fe ee CoA Te. 48, 667 1,703 
Me ee F, 33 ae he. 60, 800 2,128) July 1, 1925. 
Debenture Stock, 5 per cent 1919..... 1,000 - |Oct. 1, 1919 (overdue). 
Gs 5 per cent 1922 
School Lands...] 24,138,000] 1,206,650 - 
“ 54 per cent 1919... 700 - | June 1, 1919 (overdue). 
War Savings Certificates.............. 59, 842 - | Overdue. 
eoapnen of Canada Savings Certifi- 
EEN Re tee his searches naiees 4,077,113 224,241) Various dates. 
War ee and Thrift Stamps....... 1,748, 858 87,443] January 1, 1924. 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1915- 

M925 orper Cent. to. nese ease sere 42,014,500} 2,100,725) Dec. 1, 1925. 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1916- 

1OSTSR per centic.c> sass yee ie gine sen 52,931,600} 2,646,580} Oct. 1, 1931. 
Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1917- 

OSie, OLDET CONbh: aasaee ters ian waco Res 90,166,900 4,508,345] March 1, 1937. 
Victory Loan 1917, 54 per cent, due 1922 3,117,650 — | Dec. 1, 1922 (overdue). 
Victory Loan 1917, 53 per cent, due 1927) 63,4387, 250 3,489,048] Dec. 1, 1927. 
Victory Loan 1917, 53 per cent, due 1937) 236,298,850} 12,996,437] Dec. 1, 1937. 
Victory Loan 1918, 54 per cent, due 1923] 172,459, 650 9,485,281] Nov. 1, 1923. 
Victory Loan 1918, 54 per cent, due 1933} 446,663,800} 24,566,509} Nov. 1, 1933. 
Victory Loan 1919, 54 per cent, due 1924] 107,955,650} 5,937,561) Nov. 1, 1924. 
Victory Loan 1919, 53 per cent, due 1934] 511,910,650] 28,155,086] Nov. 1, 1934. 
Renewal Loan 1922, 54 per cent, due 

REY Coe eee ees ADE a aern cee ter ote 29,068,400} 1,598,762) Nov. 1, 1927. 
Renewal Loan 1922, 54 per cent, due 
BP ARE AH DOAHACOOAS TOO aeE ttre 85,395,750) 4,696,766) Nov. 1, 1932. 
Bond Loan, 83 per cent, 1925-1928...... 2,000,000 70,000} March 1, 1928. 
Bond Loan, 44 per cent, 1925-1945...... 65, 207,351 2,934,330] Dec. 1, 1945. 
Gross Dotalis 2..0..sccee00> 1,938,877,054| 104,710,107 
Sess Sinking Hunds. Ao ceteiaa:sate/oraveia's ori 1,845, 100 - 
INGtWotall acc cece sodas 1,937,031,954 - 
Temporary Loans 
Loan of 1917-19, New York, 5 per 
CONG 3 race rte siete austere ate ctersteserstate 12,000 - | August 1, 1919. 
Treasury Bills, Canada, 53 per cent 4,680,000 - | April 1, 1923. 
Treasury Bills, Canada, ra percent] 41,060,000 - | April 15, 1923. 
Treasury Bills, Canada, 54 percent] 19,325,000 - | May 2, 1923. 
Treasury Bills, Canada, 53 per cent] 29,655,000 - | May 15, 1923. 
Total 94,732,000 = - 
Debenture Stock, 5 per cent 700,000 ~ | Payable on demand. 
DOG ANS siete Aero o craie 95, 432, 000 - = 
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22.—Public Debt of Canada, July 1, 1867, to March 31, 1923. 


Increase or 


Interest re- 


Norr.—The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
1This amount includes $10, 199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
*This amount included $3,305,450 caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
’This amount takes into account $5,397,503 allowed to Ontario and Quebec, under 47 V, c. 6. 
4Active assets only. 


31,641,067 


Total Total Net Interest on | ceived from 
debt. assets. debt. es e of debt. invested 
. assets. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
93,046,052 17,317,410 75,728, 642 - - - 
96, 896, 666 21,139,531 75,757,135 28,493 4,501,568 126,420: 
112,361,998 36,502,679 75, 859,319 102,184 4,907,014 313,024 
115,993,706 37,783,964 78,209, 742 2,350, 423 5, 047,054 383, 956: 
115,492,683 37,786, 165 77,706,518 —503, 225 5, 165,304 554, 384 
122,400,179 40,213,107 82, 187,072 4,480,554 §, 257,231 488,042 
129, 743, 432 29, 894, 970 99, 848, 462 17,661,390 5, 209, 206 396, 404 
141,163,551 32, 838,587 108,324, 964 8,476,502 5,724,436 610, 863 
151,663,402 35, 655, 024 116,008,378 7,683,414 6,590,790 840, 887 
161, 204, 688 36, 653, 174 124,551,514 8,543, 136 6, 400, 902 798, 906 
174, 675, 835 41,440,526 133, 235, 309 8,683,795 6,797, 227 717,684 
174, 957, 269 34,595,199 140,362,070 7,126,761 7,048, 884 605,774 
179, 483, 871 36, 493, 684 142,990, 187 2,628,117 7,194,734 592,500 
194, 634, 441 42,182, 852 152,451, 589 9, 461,402 7,773, 869 834, 793: 
199, 861,537 44,465, 757 155,395,780 2,944,191 7,594, 145 751,513: 
205, 365, 252 51,703,601 153, 661, 651 —1, 734,129 7,740, 804 914,009 
202,159,104 43,692,390 158, 466,714 4,805,063 7,668,552 1,001,193 
242,482,416 60,320, 566 182,161, 850 23, 695, 136 7,700,181 986, 698: 
264,703, 607 68,295,915 196,407, 692 14, 245, 842 9,419,482 1,997,036 
273,164,341 50,005, 234 223,159,107 26,751,415! 10, 137,009 2,299,079 
273,187,626 45, 872, 851 227,314,775 4,155, 668 9,682,929 990, 887 
284,513, 842 49,982,484 234,531,358 7,216,583 9, 823,313 932,025 
287,722,063 50,192,021 237 , 530,042 2,998, 684 10, 148, 932 1,305,392 
286,112,295 48,579,083 237, 533, 212 3,170 9,656, 841 1,082, 271 
289, 899, 230 52,090,199 237, 809,031 275, 819 9,584, 137 1,077, 228 
295, 333, 274 54, 201, 840 241,131,434 3,322,403 9,763,978 1,086,420 
300,054, 525 58,373,485 241,681,040 549,606 9, 806, 888 1,150, 167 
308,348,023 62,164,994 246, 183,029 4,501,989 10, 212,596 1,217, 809 
318, 048, 755 64,973,828 253,074, 927 6,891, 898 10, 466, 294 1,336,047 
325,717, 537 67, 220, 104 258,497,433 5,422,506 10,502,430 1,370,001 
332,530, 131 70,991,535 261,538,596 8,041,163 10, 645, 663 1,443,004 
838,375, 984 74,419, 585 263, 956, 399 2,417, 803 10,516,758 1,513,455 
345, 160, 903 78, 887,456 266, 273,447 2,317,048 10, 855, 112 1,590, 448. 
346, 206, 980 80,713, 173 265, 493, 807 —779, 640 10, 699, 645 1,683,051 
354, 732, 433 86, 252,429 268, 480, 004 2,986,197 10, 807,955 1,784, 834 
366,358,477 94,529,387 271, 829,090 3,349,086 10,975,935 1, 892, 224 
361,344,098 99,737,109 261,606,989 | —10, 222,101? 11,068, 139 2,020,953: 
364,962,512 104, 094,793 260, 867,719 —739, 2703 11,128,637 2,236, 256 
377,678, 580 111, 454, 413 266, 224, 167 5,356, 448 16,630,115 2,105,031 
392, 269, 680 125, 226, 703 267,042,977 818, 810 10, 814, 697 2,140,312 
379, 966, 826 116, 294, 966 263, 671, 860 —3, 371,117 6,712,771 1, 235, 746 
408, 207, 158 130, 246, 298 277,960, 860 14, 289,000 10,973,597 1,925,569 
478,535,427 154, 605, 148 323, 930, 279 45,969,419 11,604,584 2,256,643 
470, 663,046 134,394, 500 336, 268, 546 12,338, 267 13,098, 161 2,807,465 
474, 941,487 134, 899, 435 340,042,052 3,773,506 12,535, 851 1,668,773 
508,338,592 168,419,131 339,919,461 —122,591 12, 259,397 1,281,317 
483, 232,555 168,930,930 314,301,625 | —25,617, 836 12,605, 882 1,430,511 
544, 391,369 208, 394,519 335, 996, 850 21,695, 225 12, 893,505 1,964, 541 
700,473, 814 251,097,731 449,376,083 118, 379, 233 15,736, 743 2,980, 247 
936,987, 802 821, 831,631 615,156,171 165,780,088 21,421,585 3,358, 210 
1,382,003, 268 502, 816,970 879, 186, 298 264,030, 127 85, 802, 567 3,094,012 
1, 863, 335, 899 671,451,836 |1,191, 884,063 312,697,765 47,845,585 4,466,724 
2,676,635, 725 |1,102,104,692 |1,574,531,033 382,646,970 77,4381, 432 7,421,002 
3,041,529, 587 792,660, 963 4/2, 248, 868, 624 674,337,591 107,527,089 17,086,981 
2,902, 482,117 561, 603, 1234/2, 340, 878, 984 92,010,360 139,551,520 24, 815, 246 
2,902,347, 137 480, 211, 3354/2, 422, 135, 802 81, 256, 817 135, 247, 849 21,961,513 
2, 888, 827, 237 435,050, 3684/2, 453, 776, 869 137, 892,735 16,465,303 
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2.—Provincial Public Finance. 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
recent years in Tables 16 and 17 of this section. In addition, through their reten- 
tion of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the provinces, 
which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, 
mining royalties, leases of water-powers, etc., while the prairie provinces receive 
from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under section 
92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority 
to impose direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow 
money on the sole credit of the province. 

While the laisser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, as 
may be seen both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively, from 
Table 23. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the 
‘Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand 
increased services from the government, particularly along the lines of education, 
‘sanitation and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance 
of these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be 
raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be-employed has 
been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a con- 
siderably increased yield even within the comparatively short period of five years 
from 1917 to 1921 covered by the statement compiled by the Finance Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics,! and published as Table 25. Prominent among 
the objects of increased expenditure in this same period are education, public 
buildings, public works and enterprises and charities, hospitals and corrections. 
The fact that provincial government is cheaper per head in the latsser faire eastern 
provinces is evident from Table 24, which gives the total and per capita ordinary 
revenue and expenditure for each of the three provincial fiscal years ended in 1921. 
This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to 
the public in the western provinces are not worth what is being paid for them. 

For the half century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as between the provinces, a fact much regretted by students 
of provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenues 
derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, 
royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on 
such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As 
the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditure of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In the present 
issue an analysis is given of the provincial public accounts for the five fiscal years 


1The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1921 amounted in the aggregate to $8,546,923, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an eight-fold increase in 17 years. The aggregate revenue 
raised by taxation of corporations, etc., increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $18,360,120 in 1921. 
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from 1917 to 1921. In it the various items of receipts and expenditures have been 
classified under appropriate headings, and a uniform terminology has been adopted. 
The result is given in Tables 25 and 26, which present summary statements of the 
ordinary receipts. and expenditures of all the Provincial Governments for each of 
the five provincial fiscal years from 1917 to 1921. From these statements it is 
possible to ascertain the amounts received and expended in each year under the 
respective headings for each province, while Table 27 supplies the same information 
for the provinces collectively.! 

In the use of these tables it should be borne in mind that the fiscal years in 
the different provinces do not coincide. In Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and 
Alberta the fiscal year ends December 31, in Nova Scotia, September 30, in New 
Brunswick and Ontario, October 21, in Quebec, June 30, in Saskatchewan, April 30, 
and in British Columbia, March 31. 

The total ordinary revenue of the nine provinces, for their latest fiscal year 
for which final data are available, ended 1921, was $102,030,458, as compared with 
$92,653,023 in 1920, $76,844,307 in 1919, $69,345,305 in 1918, $57,989,984 in 1917 
and $50,015,795 in 1916. The total ordinary expenditure in 1921 was $102,569,515 
as against $88,250,675 in 1920, $76,403,973 in 1919, $66,052,909 in 1918, $60,122,485 
in 1917 and $53,826,219 in 1916. Thus the total ordinary revenue of the provinces 
shows an increase of 104 p.c. in the short space of five years, while the total ordinary 
expenditure shows an increase of 90-6 p.c. The main cause of the increasing 
expenditure has been, of course, the rapid rise during the period in the prices of the 
commodities and labour required for the public service, while the extension of the 
functions of government has also been a considerable factor. The available figures 
for 1922 indicate continued increases. (Table 23.) 

Considering the individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1921 is that of 
Ontario, $30,411,396, Quebec being next with $15,914,521 and British Columbia 
. third with $15,219,264. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $28,579,688, British Columbia second with $15,236,931 and 
Quebec third with $14,624,088. In 1921 British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, $29.01, while Quebec had the lowest, $6.19. 

Provincial Assets and Liabilities—The asset and liability statements of 
the provinces vary so greatly in their content that heretofore no attempt has been 
made to publish any co!lective statement. In some instances natural resources, 
such as timber, mining, agricultural and school lands unsold, are shown as assets 
while in others no account is taken of these. In other cases provincial government 
buildings with lands connected therewith, also roads, bridges and public improve- 
ments are considered as assets, while other provinces do not include them in their 
published statements. With a view to presenting the principal items which make 


up provincial assets and liabilities, the following co-ordinated table (Table 28) has — 


been compiled, in consultation with the various provincial audit departments. 


Other miscellaneous assets of the provinces are briefly enumerated. Indirect. 


liabilities, which are separately given, consist mainly, as shown by the foot-notes, 
of guarantees of bonds and debentures. Generally speaking, both the assets and 
the liabilities of the provinces in which public ownership of public utilities exists, 
are proportionately larger than is the case in the other provinces. 


1A report giving details of the finances of Provincial Governments for 1921, with summary statistics 
for the years from 1916 to 1920, has recently been published. Copies may be obtained on application to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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23.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1922. 


PHeee Edward Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Years. 
Receipts. paar Receipts Pend Receipts Pods Receipts car nett 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 


poe 72 (total 4 yr.)}1, a 064 |1,569,447 |2,360,891 |2,295,304 |1,939,397 |1,978,949 
1873 484,9791| 401,6621) 600,196 | 608,919 | 568,550 | 540,486 
403,013 | 442,767 | 686,826 | 676,111 | 591,465 | 589,794 


306,597 | 395,277 | 616,350 | 714,803 | 608,099 | 679,814 
524,144 | 353,226 | 589,637 | 653,874 | 634,850 | 587,330 
326,274 | 331,632 | 562,800 | 588,942 | 618,113 | 650,233 
312,684 | 334,133 | 645,294 | 688,003 | 584,977 | 640,815 
288,062 | 313,845 | 394,205 | 503,051 | 526,685 | 616,132 


269,603 | 257,309 | 541,318 | 506,253 | 675,285 | 609,671 
275,380 | 261,276 | 476,445 | 494,582 | 607,445 | 598,844 
233,465 | 257,228 | 537,667 | 569,119 | 648,710 | 614,236 
228,169 | 270,477 | 563,864 | 541,099 | 822,8893} 943,8243 
280,271 | 279,545 | 586,561 | 572,768 | 650,4664) 633,658 


248,222 | 266,318 | 613,026 | 620,700 | 617,570 | 584,473 
233,978 | 304,467 | 633,145 | 656,348 | 634,574 | 623,593 
241,736 | 288,052.) 656,639 | 664,103 | 665,819 | 667,647 
254,209 | 279,939 | 712,951 | 668,400 | 664,880 | 640,806 
234,635 | 263,605 | 668,774 | 713,941 | 651,031 |} 637,051 


224,882 | 305,799 | 664,938 | 710,497 | 646,079 | 651,735 
274,047 | 304,486 | 661,541 | 692,538 | 612,762 | 680,813 


. 38, 866] 6,072,289 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
245,652 | 259,012 | 769,976 | 822,462 | 652,669 | 676,483 2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 


6 
, 795,749) 1,707,356 
983,603) 1,908,283 


036, 869} 2,060,779 
29, 868 2, 283,025 
97,383) 2,471,553 
18,482) 2,577,171 
01,215) 2,715,549 


3 

3 

0 

2 

342,412) 2,830,023 
191,779) 3,566,612 
419,371] 3,628,229 
755,707! 3,096,948 
823,565} 3,124,620 
926,148) 2,936,734 
949,562) 3,032,607 
965, 567| 3,288,798 
738,768) 3,365,032 
628,544) 3,543,619 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2. 
Ph 


37,407) 3,894,413 
57,144) 4,095,520 
58,404] 4,446,640 
73,363} 3,907,445 
58,728] 4,267,946 


221, 687| 4,189,985 
,327,910} 4,099,707 
, 877,466} 4,892,282 
176,140} 4,415,370 
, 223,579) 4,201,023 


,451,578) 4,433,386 
,563, 482] 4,516,554 
,515,170| 4,490,677 


217,473 | 294,201 | 682,5675) 642,3855) 730,877 | 711,673 
282,468 | 280,596 | 888,213 | 862,842 | 619,298 661,521 


277,314 | 310,177 | 835,455 | 831,230 | 687,437 | 684,635 
273,496 | 287,631 | 841,160 | 853,893 | 698,437 | 701,452 
272,550 | 310,752 | 832,240 | 853,699 | 745,203 | 727,187 
276,183 | 301,700 | 855,960 | 849,330 | 708,809 | 727,050 
282,678 | 276,789 | 876,828 | 852,379 | 764,439 | 749,644 


282,056 | 308,494 |1,014,123 | 937,261 | 758,989 | 794,477 
309,445 | 315,326 |1,090,230 |1,088,927 |1,031,267 | 910,346 
324,670 | 324,185 |1,140,217 |1,087,403 | 826,066 | 845,637 
318,766 | 327,662 {1,243,581 |1,177,331 | 801,410 | 816,295 
307,730 | 356,120 |1,194,756 {1,161,456 | 890,653 | 885,457 


313,445 | 334,734 |1,324,531 |1,303,708 | 865,637 | 874,420 
258,2357| 264,1357/1,391,629 |1,375,588 | 887,202 | 879,066 
350,479 | 346,081 |1,438,167 |1,539,169 | 969,939 | 960,093 
366,601 | 377,603 {1,783,467 |1,624,760 |1,086,738 |1,042, 196 
375,374 | 366,938 |1,632,979 |1,653,508 |1,259,827 |1,255,382 | 6,082,187) 5,539, 880 


375,151 | 382,891 |1,592,363 |1,725,914 |1,324,440 |1,317,876 | 6,571,944) 5,627,755 
374,798 | 398,490 {1,625,653 |1,790,778 |1,347,077 {1,403,547 | 7,032,745) 6,424,900 
485,5658| 527,220%/1,870,056 |1,832,075 |1,417,722 |1,409,049 | 8,070,109] 7,386,680 
506,553 | 450,112 |1,920,565 |1,949,784 |1,459,000 |1,446,963 | 8,382,737) 7,953,985 
525,555 | 445,396 |1, 885,458 |2,098, 893 |1,505,229 |1,493,774 | 9,000,377] 8,624,368 


470,730 | 510,345 |1,953,302 |2,073,672 |1,634,079 |1,626,634 | 9,597,926) 8,710,516 
508,455 | 453,151 |2,165,338 |2,152,773 |1,580,419 |1,568,340 | 9,647,984) 9,436,687 
496,053 | 487,113 |2,118,620 |2,344,009 |1,572,814 |2,166,904 |10,441,114) 9,907,672 
514,475 | 484,416 12,832,634 |2,573,797 |2,357,909 |2,399,062 |13, 806, 392/11, 671,830 
501,915 | 655,409 |3,280,313 |3, 280,282 |2,182,420 |2,595,937 |12,666,352/12,371,131 


740,973 | 660,774 |3,801,016 |3,916,848 3,100,892 |2,969,323 |14,472,651)13,520, 740 
769,719 | 694,042 |4,586,840 |4,678,146 12,892,905 |3,432,512 |15,914,521/14, 624,088 
NAP? Soren one GGObE. 748,888 | 687,241 |4,791,208 |4,791,998 |3,226,728 |2,985,877 |21,609,396)16, 575,977 


699,773) 4,596,061 
880,687) 4,795,469 


,039,001) 4,989,906 
,3840, 167) 5,179,817 
, 270,595} 4,767,070 
,016, 616] 4,980,919 


111 months only. *Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. #14 months. ‘Contains 
$250,000, proceeds of bonds for funding floating debt. 5For 9 months ended September 30. 510 months. 
7Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. ®Fifteen months, owing to change of fiscal year. 
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23.—Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1869-1922—con. 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Years. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
11,532, 880 8,277,724 - - - - 
3,141, 298 3,099, 634 - 138,658 - - 
3,446,348 3, 883,702 24,6117 61,1777 - = 
3,156, 606 3,617,522 74,534 133,390 - = 
2,589,085 3, 1525300 150, 0108 145, 2488 - - 
2,502,449 3,131,998 99, 608 92,958 - - 
2,284, 656 2,914, 864 98, 864 107,926 = - 
2,287,951 2,954,712 13p. old 151,086 - - 
2,584, 152 2,531, 166 118, 867 185,109 = - 
2,788,747 2,592, 800 121, 867 226, 808 = - 
2,880,450 2,931, 825 255, 208 232,189 = - 
2,439,941 2,900,035 376, 863 386,071 - = 
2,820,555 3, 207, 890 302,962 501,710 - - 
3,005, 921 3,040,139 150, 7287 229, 2787 = - 
3,148, 660 2,181,450 485,326 484, 002 - - 
3,527,578 3,454, 372 506, 890 520,190 - - 
3,602, 862 3,544, 835 841, 8948 758, 1398 - - 
4,464,031 4,578,982 583,795 588, 467 - ~ 
3,434, 259 3,907,428 585,709 708, 302 ~ - 
4,138,589 4,158,460 590,484 664, 432 - - 
4,662,922 4,068, 257 605, 288 832,890 - - 
4,091,914 3,907,145 633,116 798,188 = - 
3,453,163 8, 839,339 613,094 699,319 = - 
3,585,300 3,758, 595 703,172 704, 946 - - 
3,490,671 3,703,380 665, 353 763,158 - - 
4,139, 848 3,767,676 683,706 780,109 - - 
3,710,928 3, 864,971 936, 604 837, 888 = - 
4,103,478 3,717,404 776, 234 972,462 - = 
4,192,940 4,003,729 905, 331 1,085, 405 - - 
4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988, 251 - - 
4,291,083 4,345,004 1,448, 256 1, 248,128 = - 
5,466, 653 4, 888,983 1,352,218 1, 262, 292 - - 
6,128,358 5, 267, 453 1,486, 667 ee Wlemoe - - 
6,016,176, 5,396,017 1, 860, 900 1,398,431 618, 4321 118, 6021 
7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2582 1,364, 3522 
320,419 7,714, 246 2,118,784 1,824,381 - - 
8,602,903 8,557,065 2,891,582 2,534,794 1, 844, 3714 2,091, 6134 
7,477,921 7,545,040 3,376, 893 2,752,774 2,199, 9844 2,654, 6904 
8, 891,005 8, 887,520 3, 847,322 3,234,941 2,514, 6984 2,220, 8664 
9,370, 834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002, 826 2,699, 6034 2,575, 1454 
10,042,001 10, 287,992 7,046,675 4,339,540 4,385, 8314 4,255, 8504 
11,183,302 10, 868,026 5,788,070 5,314, 849 4,668, 7544 4,656, 8004 
11,121,382 11,819,311 5,512,163 5,638,659 6,372, 5405 5, 823, 9805 
12,975,732 12,704,362 5,472,955 6,026,596 5,024, 9368 5,368, 6496 
13, 841,339 12,706,333 5,897, 807 6, 147,780 4,801,0648 5, 258, 7568 
18, 269,597 16,518, 223 6, 292,986 6, 860,355 5,631, 9108 5,553, 9656 
19,270,122 17, 460, 404 6,723,013 Ty a0dgted 7,797, 1536 6,828, 596% 
20, 692, 1663 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497,942 8,333, 7598 8,125, 2038 
25,981, 5173 25, 880, 843 9,870,710 10,602,955 9,903, 8858 8,707, 8336 
80,411, 3968 28,579,688 9,358,956 10,063,139 11,789,920 12, 151, 665 
39,725,3703 | 37,442,986 7,940,457 8,381, 667 11, 801,894 13,322,119 
Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for all Provinces. 
Years. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. E}xpenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
- - 519, 0369 529, 7759 24,363, 134 20,723,488 
- - 370,150 372,169 6,960,922 6.868, 884 
- = 372,418 583,360 7,508, 284 8,145,194 
- - 351, 241 614, 659 7,150, 296 8,216, 244 
- - 381, 120 728,310 7,198,714 7,903,378 
- - 408,348 685,046 6,914,975 7,952,362 
- - 430,786 514, 879 6,375,748 7,777,791 
- - 213, 05810 186, 71510 6,046, 487 7,441,090 
= = 390, 908 446,575 6,922,545 7,366, 106 
- - 397,035 378,779 7,858,698 8,119,701 
~ - 405, 583 474,428 8,375,454 8,707, 254 
- - 425, 808 594, 102 7,618,241 8,732,551 
- - 503,174 590,629 7,967,554 8,910, 820 
- - 600,399 655, 438 8,162,014 8,333,080 
- - 514,720 772,241 8,599,965 8,054,678 


1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Fourteen months ending Feb. 28, 1907. 
3Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. 4Twelve months ending Feb. 28. 
5¥ourteen months ending April30. ®Iwelve months ending April 30. 7Six months. %Highteen months. 
9Six months of 1871 and for the year 1872. Six months. 
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23.—_Statement showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 


Governments, for their respective fiscal years 1869-1922—concluded. 


~ Alberta. British Columbia. Total in all Provinces. 
ears. 
Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

- - 537,335 731,307 9,101,564 9,614, 469 

- - 598, 252 788,955 9,413, 816 10,046, 106 

= - 698,055 857,545 10,928, 865 11,188,210 

- - 835, 463 954,021 9,928, 737 11,132,195 

- - 959, 248 1,032,104 10,693,815 11,628,353 

- - 1,020,002 1,430,920 11,414,913 12,536, 664 

- - 1,019, 206 1,431,488 11,748,516 11,692,475 

= = 821,660 1,514,405 10,936,624 12,125,968 

> = 896,025 1,906,924 11, 206,390 12,386,492 

- - 989,765 1,614, 723 11,286,792 12,023,944 

- - 1,383,048 1,569,071 11,934,061 12,900,776 

- - 1,439, 623 2,001,032 12,104, 247 12,997,341 

- - 1,531, 639 2,156, 474 12,558, 875 12,926,175 

- ~ 1,544,108 1, 831, 205 13,149, 125 13,393,957 

- - 1,605,920 2,287, 821 14,074,991 14, 146,059 

- - 1,807,925 2,537,373 14, 348,387 14, 878,407 

- - 2,044, 630 3,393, 182 15,927,031 16,461, 806 

= - 2,638, 260 2,862,794 17,527,111 16,600,482 

635, 9761 2 162, 7231 2 2,920, 462 2,302,418 19,594, 560 16, 880,959 
1,425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044, 442 2,328, 126 23,027,122 21,169, 868 
2,081, 8282 2,450,3752 4,444,594 2,849,480 24,994, 805 22.450, 895 
2, 849, 6502 2, 823, 8312 5,979, 055 3,686,350 31,420,983 27,719,131 
3,135, 7272 2,650, 441° 4, 664, 5013 3,749, 1713 30, 205,393 28, 167, 824 
2,488, 4062 4,002,394 8, 874, 742 6,382,993 36,480,071 33,783, 150 
3,309, 1562 38,437,088 10, 492, 892 8, 194, 803 40,706,948 38, 144,511 
4,100, 1132 3,956, 562 10,745,709 11,189,024 48,163,781 45,183,992 
5,399,905 5, 225, 584 12,510, 215 15,412, 322 51,819,101 53,278,425 
5, 255,276 5,401,595 10,479, 259 15,762,912 51,657, 239 57,108, 888 
5, 143,590 5,714,032 7,974, 496 11,942, 667 50, 247,746 54,677,473 
5,281,695 6,018, 894 6, 291,694 10,083,505 50,015,795 53, 826,219 
6, 260, 106 6, 752, 504 6,906, 784 9,531,740 57,989,984 60, 122,485 
7,660,762 8,303, 808 8, 882, 845 9,023, 269 69,345,305 66,052,909 
9,642,739 9,525,749 10,931,279 9, 887,745 76, 844,307 76,403,973 
10,919,776 10, 423, 356 13, 861, 603 11,568,003 92,653,023 88, 250, 675 
11,086, 937 13,109,304 15, 219, 264 15, 236,931 102,030,458 102,569,515 
9,324, 8894 11, 235, 1924 16,987, 869 17,486, 487 112, 859, 5444 116, 156, 6994 


1Four months only. 


revision. 


Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 
expenditure which cannot be separated. 


{ Includes small sums of capital revenue and 
’Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year. 


4Subject to 


24.—_Annual Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments per 
head of population, 1919-1921. 


Provinces. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
Per hea 


re dotey: Kalk as tse aos 


British Columbia........... 


Per Head's ec ccc 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
1919 1920. 1921 1919. 1920. 
$ $ $ $ 
501,915 740,973 769,719 655, 409 660,774 
5-61 8-32 8-69 7:33 7-42 
3,280,313] 3,801,016] 4,586, on 3,280,282] 3,916,848 
6: 7-31 8-7 6:35 as 53 
2,182,420 3,100, 892 2,892, 905 2,595,937 2,969, 323 
5: 8-08 7-46 6-83 7-73 
‘ odie 9) 15,914,521] 12,371,131] 13,520,740 
6-74 5:41 5-82 
25,981, oy 30,411,396} 21,464,575 2,880 Be 
8-99 10- 37 7-54 
9, 870, 710 9,358, 956 8,497,942) 10, 602° 988 
16-49 15-34 14-48 17-72 
9,903,885} 11,789,920 8,125, 208 8,707, 833 
13-47 15-56 11-39 11-85 
10,919,776) 11,086,937 9,525,749] 10,423,356 
19- 17 18-84 17-28 18-30 
10,931, 279 13,861,603) 15,219,264 9,887,745] 11,568,003 
21-99 27-14 29-01 19-89 22-65 
76,844,307| 92,653,023) 102,030,458] 76,403,973) 88,250,675 
9-08 10-75 11-63 9-02 10-24 


4, 678, 146 
8-93 
3,432,512 
8-85 
14, 624.088 
6-19 


28,579,688 
9-74 
10,063, 139 
16-49 
12,151,665 
16-04 
18,109,304 
22:28 

15, 236,931 
29-05 


102,569,515 
11-69 


Norz.—In making the calculations for this table the Bureau of Statistics’ estimates of the populations 


of the provinces, based upon the results of the census of 1921, have been used. 
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25.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts of Provincial 


Prince Edward Island. 


Sources of Receipts. 


1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- 

OLIITKC DG) cstytede ceesencoveleiriatere sal aiensuvtele ae telslieyerese eee os rere 372,182 372,18? 372,182 372,182 372; 182: 
gA ORICUIGUTC doc eeiie csotcreevece stereo areterete eto ieieterer ster erete tater 289 5,908 1,811 663 1,948 
Madre? Scher ceeteactatcctrero cere einer aint oiaete oaearats 619 785 802 1,014 190 
Mineszand Minimo pect: oriic aon reeerrererelonte etrereiae: - - - - 
Woods, Horestand dhimibercace seein ace enters - - - - - 
Ganieand) Bishenies: ny awtgee es etclerie ict ene = 17 - - - 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.................0.. 898 302 35 95 23 
Fees (other than succession duties).............0+-- 9,474 9,150 10,923 13,103 13, 847 
SuCCeSsslonUL UES 9c Sweets ie amb ettreniciecicioeere aan 4,199 3,422 3,088 7,936 10,568 
Taxation ot Corporations, CC... sees cesecks oe + cen 97,498 108.543 87, 839 245,573 285, 825 
dicensestand Permits meme acta tesa. creat oe 1,442 11,580 27,378 86,024 74,290 
GUCATLOIS. ce cies a oebe steed eee nce a tere orneimareeree = = = = = 
ae arities, Hospitals and Corrections............... 6,557 8,007 7,130 10,178 7,717 

MIVEDOSG og. ctor snk race ep vaeatlegciedaith ws areaste Cole esataders [hum 00s hs lekere = = = = = 
Re ndsiand! Rep ayiaMentscancccte ce essere citeiee eke eer 1,747 41 49 28 2,544 
MGscellanGous . Suice as tacirsteve s sveterecn eet ncomvacnre res rotoleeverars 1,148 7,189 2,079 4,177 590 
Total Ordinary Receipts......................... 496,053) 514,4751! 501,9151| 740,973) 769,719 

Quebec. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920 1921, 
$ $ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Goy- 

EInIMenteyns .iumiaameree Mente a ee eee kes Pa 2,027,991) 2,028,028] 2,028,069] 2,028.163] 2,028,241 
Agriciiliturels: so soar cate tee oe etal e ere 35,522 23, 880 34, 647 24,875 28.160 
AOE icky eon ea aeainc Bone oc ACES Goin NUE Ota PALO as 178, 880 191, 889 485,571 425,468 183,585 
Mines-and: Miningwes.¢ & notes eh nee ae eate 30,740 128, 864 278,309 378, 480 642, 285 
Woods-Horest and dum'tberse.e ee nee nee er 1,574,353] 1,418,191] 2,029,361] 2,610,324) 3,039,764 
Ganrerand: Bisheries. As). ae. ateecntes salecreoranen 151,405 209,313 231,981 291,719 299,397 
Pines; Penalties and’ Porfeitures: 1.0 «se/scses senior 12,032 31,045 30,404 57, 154 122,861 
Fees (other than succession duties)..............6-- 938, 239 743, 810 898,534] 1,062,503} 1,170,764 
Succession wDutiesiees gator aoe ee eee eens 1,741, 263} 4,736.548} 1,459,015] 1,786,931] 2,100,456 
Taxation of Corporations, eve.en, wcniie cee nese centect 1,236,470} 1,405,215} 1,711,904] 1,854,528) 1,818,369 
Jbreensestand Permits: jcwsc cnn cases sae erates 1,815,301] 2,025,554) 2,236,444] 2,694,242! 2,590,695 
BE QUCHIDION eee Cet her atten an ee eee rete see - - - - - 
‘Charities, Hospitals and Corrections 188,942} 278,772] 664,891] 450,047} 509,506 
Interest oat ter ata sera acca ne deere tonto taliee anningciabeieeatetebens 118,771 179,276 141, 249 146, 249 221,470 
Refunds and Repayments Bare d wale trNereavarer ettatenssietatee 94,154 92,671 109, 937 72h 514) 222" 766 
Miscellanethis! Sheisn meta oeae cele arsltetc cca ecieeblatae 297,051 318,336 326,036 489,454 936, 202 
Total Ordinary Receipts.......................6. 10, 441, 114113, 806, 392112, 666, 352!14, 472, 651/15, 914, 521 

Saskatchewan. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ 
Subsidies and other Receipts from Dominion Gov- 

EPNMeONnt atroass ee cee aa ec eave eeocrentete ree 1,983,721] 2,207,696] 2,307,148] 2,654, 840] 3,088,646 
AS TICUIDIEG ac teeloceets Grecia oe Laem ae 18,179 , 548 23,378 37, 203 29,029 
Podrdgls 4.0 so hess terme sation teaiee seats anlar aie bat apoteteiet - - - - ~ 
Minestand, Maning?an sr cem ccm saens rice teeter clos tet - - 40 - ~ 
Woods Forest and ruin bets. m coats meteleoriideineres - = - - - 
Game and Pisheries.. sss sace coeeslneniinee selene 24,148 19,777 23,604 28,984 32,417 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.:............0000:- 54, 234 67,348 98,182 84,079 125, 224 
Fees (other than succession duties) . byl32828) 1, 088.198 962,933] 1,071,411] 1,177,591 
Succession Duties ci>sate sen ne ele centenats ae 69,996 117,335 154,680 278,970 331,270 
‘Taxation or Corporations fevcssen tenets ene ncienet 348,563} 1,301,664] 2,491,909} 3,439,915] 3,660,171 
Wicensesandseermitsyees te coe eee ne 534,026] 1,325, 106 801,171 746,049] 1,027,235 
Biducations 2h) fo een tee eee ene oie ees 37, 238 47,058 43,967 28,990 30,584 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections Peco oorree 51,286 94,989 92,549 84, 362 - 
Tilton este ee Ue os cece tah cara nota aaieor stare tcc ‘3 483.082 699, 062 539, 878 674, 693 956,589 
Retunds and Repaymentsnancse aeectissae cee eries ica 869, 596 367, 863 18,315 90, 238 334, 659 
Miscellaneous, Fahmi ase daca ecb cechiooncees oant 525,013 500,519 776,005 684, 151 996,405 
Total Ordinary Receipts......................... 5,631,910! 7,797,153! 8,333,759! 9,903, 885!11, 789, 920 


11 hese totals are exclusive of the Motor Vehicle Tax, amounting in 1918 to $12,651 and in 1919 to $11,344 
net, transferred to the Public Works Department and earmarked for highway improvement. 


2The:e totals include capital revenue to the amount of $787,394 in 1919 and $903,422 in 1920, and . 
$1,149,919 in 1921 received from the Department of Lands and Forests, and not separable into its items. 


RECEIPTS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS | 787 
Governments for their respective fiscal years 1917-1921. 
Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 

1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
636.667| 636,667/ 636,667| 636,667; 636,667} 637,976] 637,976] 637,976] 637,976] 637,976 
11,789 14,509 19,546 21,907 18, 255 21,095} 179,743 17,071 2,399 2,401 
20,331 24,010 42,002 52, 878 42,958 336 323 51 561 3, 886 
740, 687 656, 989 622,420 690,518 635,577 27,944 46, 767 36, 809 34,062 84, 932 
- - - - - 442,892) 591,872 685,276] 1,385,420 973,067 
3,307 2,291 1,420 4, 843 8, 466 69,547 53.027 76, 162 82.135 93, 154 
470 1,404 23, 828 6,729 3,081 8.769 29,489 48,040 GOR aS 89,787 
38, 604 61, 232 82,341 199,783 162,182 47,430 48,361 59, 898 78,496 84,219 
130, 870 117,393 180,962 195, 600 158,972 30,436 90,418 79,325 90,610 151,326 
96,085 149, 894 308, 225 349,210 572,818] 111,832) 310,869 187,754 266,536 282,334 
71, 844 193,116 292, 333 449 076 627, 254 78,884| 126,593 191,695 290,517 363,275 
51,626 59,701 79.658 105, 754 159,424 25, 674 23, 302 21,753 25, 891 57,374 
153,898 242, 846 406.552 505,124 447, 854 52,733 62,359 72,194 81, 656 82,825 
158,010 166,369 158,333 209, 866 160, 522 6,711 8,064 6,621 23,564 10,077 
Y 675 312 1,100 274 832 594 742 723 770 735 
83.15% 5,901) 424,926) 372,787] 951,978 9,961] 148,004 61,072 24,546 25,537 
2,118,620! 2,332,634! 3,280,313! 3,801,016! 4,586, 84011, 572,814!'2, 357,909! 2,182,420! 3,100,892! 2,892,905 

Ontario. Manitoba. 

1917 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 1917. 1918. 1919 1920. 1921 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,469,931) 2,469,977] 2,470,064] 2,470,160] 2,470, 274]1, 643, 642/1, aa 1,859,034] 2,002,169] 1,821,379 
25,793 179, 449 86, 139 65,771 87,934 2,433 5, 821 7,630 6, 234 8,798 
134,613 95,366 127,363? 148,7672 198,4092] 162,330] 166,858 106, 838 125,305 91,615 
1,694,465] 1,054,066 762,493] 1,113,545 499,069 — - = - - 
1,703,425] 1,776,377] 1,837,2722| 2,731,5492} 3,784,2032 - - - - - 
215,810 480,009 680,979 791,537 836, 156 27,154 25,151 36,933 Bey il 80, 814 
55,549 100,110 111,253 99,748 125,054 77,814 87,147 109,971 139, 658 142,508 
514,379 631,380 686,365] 1.042,908 934.857) 338.292) 320,116 433,441 584, 685 471,974 
3, 228.226) 3,157,567} 3.526,592| 4,014,468] 4,821,811} 306,453} 197,503 193,488 319,556 457,563 
3, 829.595) 3.990, 637] 3,919,916) 2,666,198] 2,632,480] 591,961} 626.777 897,797 991, 258] 1,315,390 
1,893,867} 2,070,194) 2,851,587] 5,304, 830} 6,318,105) 223,253) 402.028 613,070 770,410 868, 160 
149,568 149,176 192,510 495,425 652,683} 148,408} 139.037 229,211 260,953 286,317 
536, 408 863, 270 876,597| 1,348,456} 1,210,656} 152,146] 159,924 185, 262 197,773 223,735 
136,018 109.774 289,470 258, 624 827.540) 700.102) 783,312 822,163 762,681} 1,153,580 
104,710 63,411 52,2062 214,03 42 91,9302 3,528 629 7,763 3, 866 16,785 
1,577.240| 2,079,359} 2,221,357] 3,215,497] 4, 920, 235}1,915,470/2,077,409] 3,110,763] 3,652,785} 2,420,338 
18, 269, 597/19, 270, 122'20 692 1662'25 981 5172130 411 396216, 292, 986'6, 723,013! 8,613,364! 9,870,710! 9,358,956 

Alberta. British Columbia. 

1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,915,527) 1,999,772] 2,207,646] 2,313,104] 2,261,601) 723,135] 648,135) 623,135] 623,135) 623,135 
103, 108 157,140 141,639 112, 660 109, 723 30,041 50,929 51,060 44,116 45,970 
- - } - - - 808,473] 484,388 227,674 436, 821 587, 835 
8,963 137,527 213,082 286,499 281,158} 631,927] 648,622] . 620,522 550, 261 553,373 
= - - = — 11,968, 787|2,079,611] 2,582,549) 2,455,000] 3,280,035 
25,306 28,757 35. 803 35,462 68.957} 104,977] 106,554 119,590 156, 816 172,712 
110,877 116, 458 130,962 179,342 242,399 21,968 28.966 39,590 41,870 75, 18k 
677,064 792,614] 1,005,640} 1,094,027) 1,037,173] 450,286} 398,174 423,969 700,922 762,931 
142,608 200,072 167, 246 267 , 336 172,598] 277, 703 241,363 PANT 374,321 342,259 
1,077,924] 1,511,855) 2,043,027] 2,914,982] 2,397, 461]1,718, 228]/3,328,170} 4,556,937] 6,479,499] 5,395,272 
388, 211 663,991] 1,096,808} 1,404,037] 1,203,446] 220,178) 356.780 504, 245 721,594} 1,199,023 
33,002 35, 687 57,602 41,578 139,625 1.725 3,105 4,044 4,993 35. 561 
35,124 6,638 6,728 10, 255 60, 947 42,709 60,491 74,614 94,350} =100, 302 
180, 006 166, 878 118,937 us 218 244,143) 201,709) 269.493 484, 870 738, 896 619.555 
341.617 425,322 673, 633 2,218 184, 634 35,908 11,025 20,211 19,769 30,492 
1,220,769} 1,418,051] 1,743,986} 1, 937, 058] 2,683,072} 169,030} 177,039 321,492 419,240} 1,405,628 


6, 260,106' 7,660,762! 9,642, 739!10, 919, 776/11, 036, 93716, 996, 78418, 882, 845/10, 931, 279/13, 861, 603/15, 219, 264 


Norr.—For combined receipts. of all provinces see Table 27. 
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—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of 


Objects. 


GCiviliGovernimentzcnes «sacies os cretettlotae este cialis sie cine 
Mezislationssucaner iiss cca seen iirc oseereit race 
Asriculture’.. prance ccncen eo hoe ieee 
Wands aster aon tebe anne teh ctiee one 


Administration of Justice, Special Legal Adminis- 

trationrandinguixysen. es ooeimee tenes siete meer 
Conservation of Health and Sanitation............. 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Eaterprises.... 
E\Gucation\cin ie areca aeiweteetaisions Gears se inches 
Hospitals........ JIGu oa sans cdo aHnDoSuoenBbopogice 


Refunds 20s are weno wareeee nae ola tans Meares trax 
Tnterest;Paymientss. gavawieinse cide einai cea sae cee 
Sinkine: PUNGs wes sent mebteiee eh or Eee 
Miscellaneous Paymentsiaicccaecs centile ieiien 


Total Ordinary Expenditure..................... 


Objects. 


CivilsGovernments...c6 ccs serach aa cies cee saison 
Weoislationce.s cee ere cree oe elena eee cies oon 
Agriculture oncassss.s casccAwele file alone ois orievsrete erate 
IEW cogoonn Sodooao Awe 


Forest, Timber and Woods.. 
Game and Fisheries........---3...00ccccecccueeces 
Administration of Justice, Soccial Legal Administra- 

Honvandeingquirycy acces: hoa aes ee ee 
Conservation of Health and Sanitation............. 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises... . 
I GUCAti Onin epic c stacs cle ate syste crests 0/4. ce lore atcetaiore assiens 
ELOSDICAIS Sear Saree renee shes eo ies Tae wie eT eee 
Correctional Lastitutions.: 5... .0.5.. 126+ ceeeceseees 


Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... 
Refunds wcrc wiriotitaeeeinaeioeiate stan sen mint eite 
Interest, PAVIMENS.: ssh acces oe clas eine ears siete Der 
PinkinestUunasa eave see 

Miscellaneous Payments 


Prince Edward Island. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
24,814 25,362 29,988 42,677 37,102 
18, 822 17,999 24, 460 31,729 32,546 
12,660 16,928 26,066 17,621 26,659 
30, 262 26,799 29,015 34,010 33, 662 
1,610 2,382 4,304 956 786 
69,007 66,612} 159,561) 130,078} 119,834 
176,952} 170,913} 183,344} 209,478) 246,401 
90,038 91,361] 121,385) 121,866] 120,559 
5,730 5, 669 5,385 4,961 5,349 
700 700 700 992 1,408 
4 400 - - 
46,799 49,680 50,801 56,498 58, 687 
9,715 9,941 20,000 9,908 11,049 
487,113} 484,416) 655,409] 666,774) 694,042 
Quebec. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

650,230] 693,377] 719,677} 807,733} 878,775 
495,843} 482,469) 666,795! 585,600} 591,107 
451,744 645, 274 602, 800 824, 200 971,000 
220,776} 260,526] 266,756) 326.707} 373,090 
16,500 16,500 16,500 16,500 16,500 
154,395) 171,909} 181,761} 272,114); 359,900 
59,305 65, 235 86, 255 92,500} 120,000 
1,451,439] 1,578,850) 1,577,815] 1,775,321] 2,068,457 
34,954 69,313 53,386 87,185] 117,448 
1,524, 898) 2,127,506] 2,303,996} 3,032,754! 3,047.031 
1,637,317} 1,668,425] 1,666,470] 1,760,262] 1,802,619 
666,298} 1,023,556] 1,020,784) 1,022,446] 1,044,145 
184,936] 185,000} 243,665} 226,500) 258,271 
72,385 72,445 72,945 76,025 77, 245 
106,527) 184,318 83,680 95.084 86,946 
8,120 221,190 264, 256 12,181 14,364 
55,540 52,850 74,586 71,017 71,300 
7,888 10,064 10,063 7,220 16,010 
1,630,926} 1,656,539) 1,668,563] 1,802,760) 2,170,330 
157,711 167,057 178,211 186,036 198, 156 
319,940} 319,427) 612,167} 440,595) 341,394 


Total Ordinary Expenditure..................... 9,907, 672)11, 671, 830/12, 371, 131]13, 520, 740/14, 624, 088 
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Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years 1917-1921. 


Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
1917. 1918, 1919. 1920. 1921. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


126,796) 142,019 168,773] 215,455) 262,195) 79,400) 99,450} 123,173 145,720) 146,270 
97,082 88,618 104,900} 142,865 155,155 68,236) 59,650 59,536] 117,936 96, 292 
36, 960 42,641 58,461 46,116 72,733} 76,209) 251,089 84,482 92,912 66 ,639 


115 64 94 146 71 3,568 6,068 6,205 10,295 17,107 
40,472 21,271)' 23,418 33,442 42,129 717 920 3,759 998 4,524 


2,550 2,600 2,600 3,050 3,050] 27,648} 35,068 84,432) 123,233) 215,941 
1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 = 36,427) 38,422 47,669 49,654 31,250 


25,670 28,333 32,410 36,095 58,243) 44,059) 40,216 59,531 46,407 53,443 
= = = 3,618 3,058 412 5,731 = = 15,085 
403,665) 460,772) 871,717) 1,134,696} 1,123,933} 527,225) 544,871) 821,741) 908,962} 942,644 
527,272) 522,941) 531,104) 610,870) 776,044] 319,906) 329,564) 326,275) 362,067] 465,522 
352,288} 501,962} 668,257) 751,215} 847,568} 176,978) 208,444) 186,059) 213,717) 210,305 


16,477 17,755 21,434 29,601 30,813 2,572 5,700 8,619 29,096 30,583 
9,076 1,914 8,350 9,578 10,659 5,883] 17,561 10,110 17,873 11,343 
3,921 4,963 6,280 10,322 11,914 1,300 4,626 10,346 9, 287 15,466 

10,339 10,778 12,587 16,430 19,651 13,496 8,356 8,613 8,507 7,695 

13,151 15,056 12,224 15,894 13,645 1,592 905). 2,607 1,060 = 

540,138} 560,987} 599,211 616,643} 861,564} 686,714] 644,438) 628,892) 679,264] 814,019 

77, 85° 77,448 76,826} 103,490} 267,358} 33,231] 31,336 31,335 31,080 78,441 

58,684 66,115 80,1386} 135,822 118,363) 61,331 66,647 92,553} 121,255) 209,943 


2,344,009] 2,573, 797| 3,280,282) 3,916,848) 4,678, 1462, 166, 904) 2,399,062) 2,595,937) 2,969,328) 3,432,512 


Ontario. Manitoba. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


939,259) 1,066,950] 1,261,382) -1,550,665] 1,858,171; 274,778) 328,119) 396,343) 479,272) 529,115 
336 , 436 359,885} 412,136) 412,798) 455,348] 251,412) 160,026 148,031} 306,360} 212,646 
487,330} 611,525} 687,685} 741,115} 709,366) 72,880} 87,924) 134,166) 281,402) 206,017 
70,159 69,593 72,397 80,830 86, 844 = 10,835 12,092 19,623 = 
86,116 134,236 123,269} 129,019 79,356 = = = = 
668, 11¢ 716,375] 867,192 $72,978] 633,475 = = = = = 
128,199} 399,307) 477,004; 429,593] 371,346) 28,689) 25,684 24,039 18,319 8,821 


694,784] 746,654) 741,812 908,664] 1,415,022} 499,915} 465,176] 612,786} 800,098) 793,876 
62,576 83,70. 105,543) 269,641 199,238} 35,000 = 10,000 30, 000 35,000 
1,213,768] 1,040,02() 1,416,912] 1,406,257] 1,925, 238]2, 131, 745}2,351,933] 2,761,473] 3,031,763] 1,246,323 
2,886,406} 3,170,625] 3,746,868} 5,469,679] 7,568,815]1,213,128|1,301,124) 1,459,710] 1,744,713) 2,131,678 
2,015,610] 2,085,990} 2,559,13§] 3,216,00¢) 3,563,570) 265,205] 305,358} 377,479} 521,738) 553,424 
379, 81é 538,461] 691,778 604,671 852,302 47,829 56,876 70,831 101,714 108,330 
212,966 218,804} 225,54 323,660} 224,170} 247,339) 243,498] 258,94: 293,464) 342,679 
16,400 6,175 12,475 48 635 96,957| 73,055] 112,715} 226,732} 399,214) 505,846 
21,255 50,560 79,772 178,470 59,748} 18,015) 21,129 20, 956 25,759 35,398 
46,455 41,746 67,661 100,019} 337,625) 68,408} 51,443 37,101 69,595 76,875 
74,018 55,878 58,331 187 ,525 203, 082 1,997 2,719 10,891 5,623 29,916 

= z = — | 6,838 ,334]1,453,842}1,686,326| 1,771,457] 2,338,94¢] 3,022,144 


6,178,547 6,063,913 7,857,664 8,850,615 1,101,674] 182,120} 96,843) 164,913} 135,349) 225,051 
16,518, 223] 17, 460, 404] 21, 464, 575|25, 880, 843] 28, 579, 688) 5, 860, 355]7, 307,727] 8,497,942) 10, 602, 955/10, 063, 139 


eee —_0.—nnms 
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26.—Classified Summary Statement of Ordinary Expenditures of 


Saskatchewan. 
Objects. -—— 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ 3 $ $ 
Crival'Governments eerie ce ek eee Ee eee 444,004) 634,145} 711,678) 789,171) 981,581 
Lemslationte ye ow.) aiiosetcn ee Meksletos canst Onnrien 149,901 344,443 203,975 214,131 218,697 
PA ore Cull Glin Garten ners o.oo tierce a eon a as teorclere ocean eset erovoreersins 159, 642 131,876 119,878 208, 006 576,101 
SANS). yA his creas eet clo niotaee els oie eva 42,877 1,903 31,565 51,094 40,959 
Minesiancl Mining. ta mon moe octets acc ite i aee - - - - = 
Forest, Timber and Woods.......... Ayers oa nee ~ - - - ~ 
Game andebigherics.<. ewe scr ka come Sette he 9,501 10,582 11,304 19,482 19,897 
Administration of Justice, Special Legal Adminis- 
trationcanduln a Winiy jaraeneny ie Cree eke ere: 1,019,806 988 , 649 916,183] 1,107,208} 1,326,496 
Conservation of Health and Sanitation............. - 24,416 13, 666 27,184 140,190 
Public Buildings, Public Works and Enterprises... . 855,304] 1,157,980) 1,147,221] 1,321,738] 1,821,014 
Education... . 986,798! 1,052,944] 1,192,697] 1,434,923] 2,443,002 
EVOspitalaste mee tie tee eee 345,771 526, 794 538,073 723,458 A eatCl 
Correctional Institutions 10,571 12,561 14,905 24,831 42,011 
Charities are Wik his Sane enone ict Ohare Jive Geena reese ae 26, 980 76,396 96,308 65,484 85,668 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.................... 7,400 30,3538 74,258 52,304 111,378 
Recreation and Amusement) s..2005. ce eee eee 3,620 6,627 6,047 11,497 13,617 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity........... = = - - - 
Rietund sis 3} 5US ete ee eae oe ear vee to ene 12,292 1,529 3,022 132,196 159,307 
Interest PAY MOnts sen Noni REL Lyle ease 1,067,780) 1,096,466) 1,222,177] 1,337,754] 1,620,454 
inking: Munds sat. eke entre eer io Pre eee 74,361 75,079 192,071 187,660 186, 960 
Miscellaneouseeaviments amet siiente erties 337,357 755,853) 1,630,175 999,712] 1,592,756 
ie Ordinary Expenditure..................... 5,553,965) 6,828,59| 8,125,203) 8,707, 833/12, 151, 665 


27.—Combined Itemized Summary Statement of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures 


ReEceErrts. 
Totals. 
Sources of Receipts. 
1917. 1918. 1919 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Subsidies and other Receipts from Dom- 

inion Government 12,410,772] 12,731,734) 18,141,921) 18,738,396] 13,940,101 
Agriculture rsietes dec co eee meee me eens 248, 249 632,927 382,921 315,828 332,213 
Nan ds Jase cee: 805,582 963,619 990,3012} 1,190,8142) 1,108,4782 
Manes and Maning wane: neces aeereeta ier 3,134,726 2,667,835 2,533,675 8,053,365 2,646,394 
Woods, orests and Timber.............. 5,689,457 5,866,051 7,134,4582 9,182,2932} 1,1077,0692 
Gamievand Bisheriess nesswels ecco ents 621,654 924,896 1,206,472 1,444,873 1,592,073 
Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures.......... 342,611 462, 264 592,265 684,428 926,118 
Fees (other than succession duties)........ 4,146,596 4,038,030 4,564,044 5,847,838 5,805,538 
Succession Outiessne. sonore caciccooeens 5,931,754 8,861,621 6,036, 123 7,385, 728 8,546,923 
Taxation of Corporations, etc............ v 9,108,156) 12,728,624) 16,205,308) 19,207,699) 18,360,120 
Eicenses and Permits. secseeece sees eas 5,227,006 7,174,942 8,614,731] 12,466,779) 14,271,483 
Wducation (Sa eee aire ie eek ee ees 447,241 457,066 628,745 963,584] 1,361,568 . 
Charities, Hospitals and Corrections..... 1,219,803 1,772,296 2,386,517 2,782,201 2,643 ,542 
AN GOLest yay ere tat ee Re en 1,984,409 2,382,228 2,561,521 2,995,791 4,193,476 
Refunds and Repayments................ 952,529 962,016 888, 9332 593,7112 885,3772 
Miscolliincouswercesn nh sore te ieee. 5,719,439 6,731,807 8,987,716} 10,849,695] 14,339,985 
Yotal Ordinary Receipts............... 57,989,984! 69,345,305] 76,844,307! 2| 92,653,0237) 102,030,4582 


1 These totals are exclusive of the Motor Vehicle Tax in Prince Edward Island, which amounted in 
1918 to $12,651 and in 1919 to $11,344 net, and was transferred to the Public Works Department and ear- 


marked for highway improvement. 


2 These totals include capital revenue in Ontario to the amount of $787,394 in 1919, $903,422 in 1920 
and $1,149,919 in 1921, received from the Department of Lands and Forests, and not separable into its 


items. 


\ 
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Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years 1917-1921—concluded. 
Alberta. British Columbia. 

1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
589,724} 611,423} 722,933] 822,660)  932,831/1,027,577| 932,418] 1,497,939] 1,980,580] 2,302,857 
341,071] 171,460] 175,494! 202,993] 464,022] 277,528] 179,958! 181,317] 163,532] 432,526 
628,404] 798,825] 1,096,427] 460,767! 598,439] 132,368] 138,620 99,851] 103,574] 144,983 

5,916 40,859 71,500 57,271 43,903] 84,185] 66,552] 160,158] 224,855] 416,273 
33, 804 49,009 41,781 51,258 = 62,491] 143,491] 136,755] 175,655} 217,071 

= = = = - | 102,464] 188,620] 143,791] 149,723} 218,737 
29,707 24,745 26,785 30,530 37,995} 81,616] 64,771 26,994 21,611 38,371 

- 880,919} 879,050] 1,010,693] 1,152,552! 1,265,295} 667,237] 519,086] 579,912) 728,086] 876,100 
14, 866 63,848] 125,760] 110,538] 167,115} 21,872] 20,808 82, 666 46, 849 56,361 
1,673,410} 1,513,256] 2,037,32¢) 2,463,959] 2,999,556}2,667,080]/1,562,588) 1,835,320] 2,247,80!] 3,161,538 
1,191,979] 1,209,629] 1,439,847] 1,768,834] 2,299,961]1,640,88']1,716,840] 1,995,309] 2,541,34°] 2,740,486 
180,930} 308,181] 360,333] 515,975} 628,703} 744,559] 706,471) 1,019,115] 1,013,094] 1,125,011 
49,992 59,309 67,090 92,176 94,788} 86,592] 81,129 99,972] 132,964 146.862 
18,687 32,063 35,002 37,947 57,364| 78.448) 78,758 80,80°| 100,962} 114,038 
5,000 2,150 39,872] 163,284} 208,144) 53,186] 94,712 65,800 54,306] 344,748 

= = = = = 7,975] 12,004 18,753 20,263 50,485 
16,396 16,288 5,660 2,695 7,958} 40,462) 68,770 76,580 75,847 79,011 
8,365 7,531] 202.411 11,632 20,253 e292 oie 5,935 12,627 13,176 
913,401] 1,417,299] 1,516,842] 1,771,84¢] 2,306,245] 830,422] 946,728] 1,175,502] 1,437,629] 2,126,438 
97,500| 152,976] 157,501} 162,501} 212,501] 452,423! 780,149 = = = 
72,433] 945,907) 392,492] 543,938] 764,230} 455,077] 691,072] 605,271) 336,688! 631,809 


6,752,504 8,303,808] 9,525, 749] 10, 423, 35( | 13, 109, 304/9, 531, 74019, 023, 269 


of all Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years 1917-1921. 
EXPENDITURES. 


9,887, 745] 11, 568, 003) 15, 236, 931 


Total. 
Objects. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Civil Government 4,156,582} 4,433,268] 5,631,886] 6,833,933] 7,928,897 
emis lation se setrcewenine see 2,036,330 1,864,508} 1,976,644] 2,177,944; 2,658,339 
Agriculture. 2,058,197 2,724,702 2,909,816 Pan feast fl 3) 3,371,937 
TE are en 9 See Ai ere een me ger ne Snr 427 ,596 456,400 620,767 770,821 978,247 
Mines and Mining 240,100 365,427 345 , 482 406,872 359,580 
Forest, Timber and Woods............... 955,176 1,114,572 1,279,776 1,521,098 1,431,103 
MG AME ANG ISHELICSs 5...) .2)bave ovis deste 374,944 630, 246 701,550 663, 189 627,680 
Administration of Justice, Special Legal 

Administration and Inquiry............ 5,314,091 5,272,813 5,560,157 6,588,441 7,890,601 
‘Conservation of Health and Sanitation... 171, 293 270,200 395,325 575,971 734,281 
Publie Buildings, Public Works and Enter- 

LTS Sins RPT eereree Eek aki orcieenie Mae ree 11,076,102] 10,825,544] 13,355,274] 15,678,016] 16,387,111 
A D(CUTEN EKO Nah ey neo COC CGO con aD aaa 10,580,647} 11,143,005) 12,541,624) 15,902,175) 20,474,528 
Be Woy} otic: tS ey oo ge) Se ee ee np 4,837,677 5,758,117 6,850,623 8,099,518 8,864, 862 
‘Correctional Institutions...............-. 759, 735 933 ,329 1,188,242 1,182,856 1,502,564 
AOA LIUIOB cwhescotegs clo fe hitters oh isaclore orale 681,587 751,088 804,988 961,200 967,909 
Pensions, Gratuities and Reliefs.......... 277,224 456,658 521,977 841,270 1,377,429 
Recreation and Amusement.............. 59,203 321,099 406,410 267,779 200,992 
Colonization, Immigration and Publicity. 251,096 250, 230 282,788 344,110 600,115 
SAVE Ute [al tan A a Be, Ms en he UpEBeunE ae ae 126,599 123 ,483 305, 884 378,000 455,389 
interest bayinents: chee tee: oesece ae. 7,170,024 8,058, 462 8,633,445] 10,041,343} 19,818,266 
Srekine nds ee, ae he ee eee ee 893,078 1, 284,045 635 , 944 670,767 943 ,416 
Miscellaneous Payments................. 7,675,204 9,015,718] 11,455,371} 11,573,882 4,996,269 
‘Total Ordinary Expenditure........... 60,122,485] 66,052,909} 76,403,973} 88,250,675) 102,569,515 
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28.—Assets and Liabilities of the Provincial Governments 


ASSETS. 
Prince 
Edward Nova Scotia. 
Items. Island. 
1921 1921 
$ $ 
Principal Assets:— 

(eDeminion Government eae ence cee ee ore eer nite eierree 893,390 1,781,789 

(2)i Miniviestntentss Ros s eS oF cent: cores, sche Selene conte, oy stern tere eter eetaeaas ae fats 307, 844 - 
(3) ED SpOSt SS 5G, Ie arte cele ee och ce ee Bee eee eo eee eerie - 1, 246, 836 

(@)GashvBalancesioran Ban kanes hone se eee ieee eye eae chia ipemrsteretas - - 
(5), Utilities sProvancial'Ownerships,.0 she -ciasen ae eeavres sale serene - 506, 112 
(6) band swag ti. Mee nl Moments teciepaeekun A hanct thar ow aien ote Ste area mere tehetoke - - 
(G) Loans andeAdyanCess..cctiiees witec siete racoe eco oe Le cisresiee ree - 6,044,638 
(8) Miscellaneous: cas tinc.occetrsine 6 alba Settles heey se a taravere Sacre earertta - 539,028 
TotabhPrincipalsAssets \enene as kee are eee ee ee eae tee 1,201, 234 10,118, 403. 

(9) Other MiscellaneouspAssetsce aemces teem seen once neni - - 
(10): Natural Resources. snes stnion toe Sale tele eee tee ie imei - - 
LIABILITIES 
Direct Liabilities:— 

().Dominion’Government:\ss.archnssace wucclweem enon cians i nelsleioes - 531,060: 
(2), Debentures’ te cane bac Seas oiscie carer stem oe eae ee eee ere 858,000 20,678, 267 
ESD Ils 05306 Ce ace Ee eR eRe TSU ich) GRSCI DEES RICROD AO Hic oon Ero ala Othe - - 
(CON Shie( \¢cT Ran Hone ata rot Ge DO ROO One a Ouck aaa nripbicaee,ceoaune - - 
(5) Dreasury+ Bills hee opti anaes las Der en eee ee rie - - 
(pe Brose Wee aeRO SIAR eh AAS Oe ee ten tin Noe ian ak Arist tren 657, 184 1,000,000: 
(Bank Overdraitiand ebitpBalancest i... de eerie cee ci oe aied eee - 277, 898 

(8) Sinkineshunds 9s tere ee tee ttt ciao crik caesar nine ancien tienen - - 
(GO) Miscellaneous: Scare <cics etre Aolenine tetetdhveciscareeatee etietets oe atspincn me - 15,611 
Total DirectMiabilttles eco ee a ones iees 1,515,184 22,502,836 
(10): Indirect, Tjabilitiesseecksee sane corp neice teeter enyeeie te tierestn eae. - 113, 204 


1Less Sinking Fund of $1,546,581 and 10 year 1922 Debentures of $251,256 


Norr.—The following list of items shows the classification of accounts which are included in the 
above statement'— 
ASSETS. 


(1) Dominion GovERNMENT, including (a) Provincial Debt Account, (b) Land Account, (¢) Housing 
Act, (d) Common School Fund, (e) School Land Trust Fund, (f) Annual Subsidy, (g) Grant per Capita, 
(h) Provincial Aid to Highways, (i) Provincial Aid Technical H!ducation Maintenance. 

(2) INVESTMENTS, including (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Inscribed Stock, (¢c) Victory Bonds, (d) Railway, 
(e) Debentures, (f) Registered Stock, (g) War Loan—Dominion, (h) Court House Bonds, (i) Farm Loans 
Association, (j) Land Titles Assurance Fund, (k) Miscellaneous. 


(3) Deposits, including (a) Sinking Funds, (b) Bank Balances, (c) Special Deposits, Trust Accounts, 
(d) Special Deposits, Bank Liquidation. 


(4) CasH Bauances or in Banks. 


(5) Urititizs, PRovINcIAL OWNERSHIP, including (a) Telephones, (b) Grain Elevators, (¢) Hydro- 
Electric Power, (d) Railways. 


(6) Lanpbs, including (a) Crown Lands, amounts outstanding and Interest, (b) Former Indian Reserva- 
tions, (c) Other Lands, including Soldiers’ Land Act, Railway Subsidy Land repurchased and Fairview 


roe Fairview, B.C., (d) Timber Dues, Bonus, etc., amounts outstanding, (e) Harm Settlement Board 
uand. 


(7) Loans anp Apvances, including (a) Co-operative Creameries, (b) Co-operative Elevator Com- 
panies, (c) Railway Loans and Interest receivable, (d) Railways, (e) Advances, Trust Accounts, etc., 
(f) Advances, (g) City of Regina, (h) Education County Loan, (i) Public Utilities, (j) Due from Capital to 
Current being amount advanced, (k) Other Loans, (1) Power Commission Temporary Loan. 


(8) MisceL1ANrous, including (a) Deferred Revenue, (b) Deferred Charges, (c) Royalties (Mining), 
(d) Railway earnings—accounts receivable, (e) Trust Funds—ceash for railway bondholders, (f) Drainage 
and Judicial Districts, (g) Dyking Assessments Adjustment Act, (h) Secured Accounts, (i) Education 
School Book Inventory, (j) Taxes uncollected, (kk) Accounts receivable and Inventories, (1) Hospitals, 
accounts receivable, etc., (m) Amounts available for Specific Capital Outlay, (n) Outstanding Revenue, 
(o) Patriotic Purposes, (p) Miscellaneous. 


(9) OrapR MiscenLanrous Assets, including (a) Provincial Government Buildings and Sites, (b) Roads 
and Bridges, (c) Demonstration Farms, (d) Surveys, (e) Appropriation of Revenue, Cash for extinguish- 
ment of Government Stocks and Bonds, (f) Public Improvements, (g) Royal Commissions, (h) Patriotic 
Purposes, (i) Other Expenditures, (j) Miscellaneous. 
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at the close of their respective fiscal years ended in 1921. 


ASSETS. 
Shas eles Quebec. Ontario. ' Manitoba. pyotan Alberta. Se 
1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 
$ $ $ $ : $ $ $ 
2,054, 299 2,473,506 8,724, 884 16,722,096 35,142,221 46,116,963 12,462,702 
8, 895, 700 2,090, 299 27,309,122 9,938, 793 9,997,400 1,803,944 6,981, 433 
- 284, 220 18,784,466 = 1,485, 137 - 2,167,330 
= 1,739,321 - 28,439 - 1,473, 294 1,718,518 
1,642,868 3,362,902 | 102,945,988 18,489,929 11,151,976 19,525,411 - 
150,000 = 2,900,000 = = cs 4,674, 228 
774,631 564,912 - 3,192,595 3,646, 466 30,749,562 26, 408, 155 
1,085,982 5,000 1,423,661 14, 027.249 322,527 15,118,955 6,016, 276 


14,603, 480 10,520,160 | 162,088,121 62,349, 101 61,745,727 | 114,788,129 60, 428, 642 


14, 452,352 4,418,323 51,513,358 26, 206, 287 21,607,412 23,759,751 23,545,331 
= = 503, 000,000 13, 622,014 40,000, 000 81,186,758 = 


LIABILITIES. 


1,705,636 2,799,110 10,750,000 = 1,509,996 


14,718, 852 = = = 36, 219,999 55,022,6711 19,125,000 
7,111,977 71,000} 165,525,000 61,929, 870 “= = = 
1,742,602 = 8,418,420 = 7,015,436 3,987,586! 17,196,936 

= = 16,000,000 2,238, 188 1,791,753 = = 
= 53,652,113 = 73,151 = 5,686, 553 16,618,445 
1,599,930 = = = 272,013 = = 
832,212 = = 4,656, 258 = 1,419,957 = 
2,423,364 1, 814, 213 4, 266, 270 4,157,040 629,061 4,119,936 6, 149, 821 

30,134,573 58,336,436 | 204,959,690 73,054,507 45,928, 262 68, 438, 866 60, 600,198 

1,117,000 4,130,500 36, 882,469 31,573,102 = = 65,407,227 


(10) Naruran Resources, including (a) Pine Timber, (b) Pulpwood, Timber, Ties, Poles, Hardwood, 
etc., (c) Mining Lands and Profits, (d) Agricultural Lands, (e) Water Powers, (f) Sand, gravel, etc., (g) Dis- 
trict of Patricia area 146,000 sq. miles Timber, Fisheries Fees and Mining Possibilities, (h) Unsold School 


lands. 
LIABILITIES. 


(1) Dominton GoverRNMENT, including (a) Agricultural Aid, unexpended Balance, (b) Administration 
Agricultural Aids Act, (c) Housing Act Loan, (d) Dominion Subsidy Paid in Advance, (e) Balance of 
poe 1902, (f) Purchase of Property Q.M. O. Railway, (g) Loans, (h) Public Health Aid unexpended 

alance. 

(2) DesenturRss, including (a) Provincial, (b) Administration Farms Loans Act. 


(3) Bonps, including (a) Provincial, (b) Court House, (c) Government Bonds and Stock, (d) Profit 
on Bond Conversion. 


(4) Srocks, including (a) Stock inscribed (London, England), (b) Registered, (c) Stocks. 
(5) Treasury BIzs. 


(6) Loans, including (a) Short Term Special, (b) Loan Account, (¢) Due Bank, (d) Temporary Loans, 
(e) Loans (Funded Dept). 


(7) BANK OvERDRAFTS AND Dersit BALANCES. 
(8) Stnkine Funps, including (a) Replacement reserves, (b) Municipal, (c) Invested. 


(9) MiscenLaNnnous, including (a) Certificates (Railway and Annuity), (b) Trust Funds and Deposits, 
(c) Mortgages (B.C. Building, London, England), (d) Interest, (1) on securities (2) accrued (not due), 
(e) Supplementary Revenue Fund, (f) School Grants, (g) Amounts Payable, (h) Licenses paid in advance, 
(i) Liabilities for Capital Expenditure (including Railways, Bridges, Roads, etc.), (j) Outstanding War- 
rants, (k) Miscellaneous. ; 

(10) Inprrecr Liasmrres, including (a)Guarantee of Bonds and Loans in Nova Scotia, (b) Bonds 
guaranteed by Province of New Brunswick, (c) Debentures and Loans for Railways, Institutions, Schools, 
etc., in Quebec, (d) Guarantees of Debentures for Toronto University, Niagara Falls Park, Toronto and 
Hamilton Highway Commission, Towns of Bruce Mines, Cochrane and Matheson, Township of Tisdale, 
Separate School Board, Town of Timmins and Hydro-!lectric Power Commission for Ontario, (e) Prin- 
cipal and Interest guaranteed for C.N.R. Securities, Municipal Debentures and Manitoba Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation Securities (in addition interest only has been guaranteed on Municipal Debentures par value 
$99,500, also rentals payable to N.R. Ry. Co. for certain railways leased) in Manitoba, (f) Guarantees of 
Principal and Interest on Securities, Railways, Sewerage and Drainage Board, Dyking Districts, War 
Reduction Co. and Agricultural Credits Commission in province of British Columbia. 
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3.—Municipal Public Finance. 


The statistics of the rural and urban population of Canada appearing on 
pages 167 to 175 of this issue of the Year Book, show that between 1901 and 1921, 
the urban population of Canada more than doubled, increasing from 2,014,222 to 
4,352,442; further, this growth has been greater in the cities, more especially the 
larger cities, than in the towns and villages. The aggregation of great numbers of 
people into the cities within a comparatively short space of time has made it neces- 
sary for costly public services to be furnished to the new-comers. Problems of 
water supply, road and bridge building, police and fire protection, sanitation and 
sewage, transportation, education, public health and recreation have been faced 
and more or less satisfactorily solved, often at great expense. Some municipalities, 
indeed, in the period before the war, considered it expedient to provide public 
services for prospective; as well as for existing population, and later found that the 
prospects did not become actualities as rapidly as they had expected. The result 
of the great actual growth and the great expectations of growth was a rapid increase 
in municipal taxation which has made municipal public finance a very important 
part of the public finance of Canada, attracting a very considerable amount of 
attention from theoretical students of public finance, from municipal officials, from 
bond houses and generally from the urban ratepayer. 

Investigators of municipal public finance have, however, found great difficulties 
in pursuing their studies on account of the incomparability of the statistics collected 
by Provincial Governments, or the entire absence of such statistics, for as late as 
1919 only six provinces compiled and published their municipal statistics. Accord- 
ingly, in response to suggestions from the Union of Canadian Municipalities and 
the Municipal Improvement League of Canada, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
undertook to collect independently through its Finance Branch the statistics for 
a fixed group of municipalities, of 10,000 population or over, according to schedules 
and methods of compilation approved by the provinces. The results of the first 
investigation for the calendar year 1919 were published in summary form on pages 
570 to 580 of the 1920 Year Book, as well as in greater detail in a special report. 


Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and over.—In 
the present issue of the Year Book the statistics for 1920 of Canadian cities of 
10,000 population and over are printed in considerable detail, a summary of the 
more important statistics being given by provinces and for the whole country in 
Table 29, which shows that the 57 cities included in the report had in that year 
taxable land and buildings assessed at $2,858,792,013, and tax-exempt land and 
buildings assessed at $686,365,646. Their ordinary receipts aggregated $168,840,791, 
of which $94,407,640 were derived from taxation, being $33.38 per head of the 
census population; their extraordinary receipts were $41,679,649, a total of 
$210,520,440, while their grand total expenditure was $210,692,260. Available 
and revenue-producing assets amounted to $389,148,881, and total assets to 
$809,861,298, while total liabilities were $675,610,499. For individual cities, 
statistics of receipts are given in Table 31, of expenditures in Table 30, of assets and 
liabilities in Table 32. 

Statistics of Urban Municipalities of from 3,000 to 10,000 Population.— 
According to the statistics compiled and published by the Finance Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for urban municipalities with a population of from 
3,000 to 10,000, the 103 municipalities of this class reporting had in the calendar 
year 1919 an estimated population of 552,668. The aggregate value of taxable 
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property was in that year $280,294,473, and of property exempted from taxation 
$108,239,833. The total ordinary receipts of these 103 municipalities were 
$15,309,562, of which $9,380,217 were derived from taxes, being $16.97 per head 
of the estimated population. The extraordinary receipts were $4,476,454, bring- 
ing the total receipts up to $19,786,016. The aggregate ordinary expenditures 
were $15,185,026, and extraordinary expenditures $5,209,136, a grand total of 
$20,394,162. The aggregate available assets were $58,751,680, and the aggregate 
liabilities $55,719,413. A’ summ:ry by provinces of the statistics of principal 
interest will be found on pages 802 and 803 (T: ble 33.) 

Statistics of Smaller Urban Municipalities of 1,000 to 3,000 Popula- 
tion.—Statistics have been compiled and published for 1920 by the Finance Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 241 towns and villages having an estimated 
population in that year of between 1,000 and 3,000, and an aggregate estimated 
population of 419,197. The aggregave value of the taxable property in these 
municipalities in 1920 was $227,073,141, and of property exempted from taxation 
$49,295,401. The total ordinary receipts of the 241 municipalities were $10,684,795, 
~of which $7,375,876 were from taxation, or $17.59 per head of the estimated popula- 
tion; the total extraordinary receipts were $5,448,828, bringing the total receipts 
(including $35,306 not classified as ordinary or extraordinary) to $16,168,929. 
Aggregate ordinary expenditures were $11,318,446, and extraordinary expenditures 
$4,848,882, making the grand total expenditure (including $32,661 not classified) 
$16,199,989. Aggregate available assets were $37,718,155, and aggregate liabilities 
$33,407,404. A summ ry by provinces of the statistics of principal interest will be 
found on pages 804 and 805 (Table 34.) 

Comparisons of Finances of Larger and Smaller Municipalities—The 
general basis of municip:1 finance in C:nada is the assessed value of ta:able 
property. On the basis of the above-mentioned reports, this amounted in the 
cities to $981.75 per head, in the !arger towns to $507.17 and in the smuller towns 
and vi lages to $541.69 per head of population. 

Receipts from compulsory ta:ation per head of population were in the cities 
$27.34, in the |. rger towns $16.97, in the smaller towns and villages $17.60. Total 
ordinary receipts amounted to $45.48, $27.70 and $25.49 per head of popu'ation 
respectively, end e: traordinary receipts to $17.55, $8.10and $13.00 respecti' ely. 

Ordinary e: penditures per head of population were in the cities $43.06, in 
larger towns $27.48 and in smaller tovns and villages $27.00; extraordinary 
expenditures were $18.01,-$9.43 and $11.57 per head respectively. 

Assets per head of population were $151.72 in the cities, $1(6.31 in the larger 
towns and $89.8 in the smaller tovns and villages. Liabilities per head were 
$202.44 in the cities, $100.82 in the larger towns and $79.69 in the smaller towns 


and villages. 


Nore.—According to the census of 1921, 55 cities in Canada had at that time a population of 10,000 or 
over. The municipal authorities of Amherst, Dartmouth and New Glasgow, all in Nova Scotia, and of 
Oshawa and North Bay in Ontario, had previously estimated their populations as being 10,000 or over; 
they were classified as such in the 1919 report and are here retained for comparative purposes. Three 
urban municipalities having more than 10,000 population by the census, failed to send in a report and are 
not included, viz., Guelph, Glace Bay and Shawinigan Falls. 
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29.—_Summary by Provinces of Municipal Statistics of Principal Interest of 


Prince 
Nova New 
Items. aed Scotia. Brunswick. 
Number of Cities reporting in each province......... 1 5 3 
General Statistics— 
Area in Acres cls. essen ee lek ease aed ete ORO an Ee ewe 850] - 15,343 32,925 
Population (@ensusil921) see eae eee ok Gee eine tie area 12,347 107,788 72,768 
Value of Taxable Property (land and buildings).......... $ 5,762,560 72,983,115 48,611,949 
Value of Exemptions (land and buildings).................. § 1,000,000 33,472,800 14,157,000 
Incomes assessed for Municipal Income Tax.............. $ A 812,850 24,983,384 
IBUsiness ASSESSIMLEME, Lek. Seles ee alae il iniet Coe iiote $ 1 2,014,110 10,332,450 
Streets improved, mileage: of. Geivveh wane as se ecieceniieeaess 9 139 38-41 
Streets, unimproved, ;mileaverolmcan.arsreeelemieceietaaia ce 10 138-75 56 
Lenethiof streets lightedenicsastncenios ssieecoe elements 19 108 75-4 
Sidewalks, mileage of 24 158-55 134-43 
Sewers, mileage Ole’ Wir... 5 -yeistetoen te aetna > cetaceans 30 132 85-66 
Watermains) mileage ol nec ecnoeme see ene sae 22 199-6 146-78 
Parks and playgrounds; acreage Of.......0...csec0esceeeses 40 382-3 79 
Estimated value of fire equipment...............0+eee00- $ 15,000 431,647 155,019 
‘Lotalilossiol property byalirosne.eel amen eee eens $ 2 600, 650 423,192 
Receipts from— 
FT x aIGLOM Se Sesrats heave aoioaetctel tes siorahols ayer sPeaveteseuea ie austere ATRL eOTRE Tes $ 118,858 1,677,441 2,007,127 
dl Biveyeverersiesn no Lic cl ant Rn A ara ets Bent gd US a! Bn bo ge oe $ 7,839 59,175 38,626 
Hines fonteltsandlescheatsu...cueenienisekerelecetten ciate $ 2,392 74, 006 22,284 
Municipally owned public service............0e-eeeeeeee $ 16,242 478,258 577,693 
Grants, subventions and fees for educational purposes.... $ 1 30,609 1,000 
Interestawerck actu at ne shee rinaete oa ne EET ee $ 1 9,592 8,774 
Sinkine Tundsass eee eee $ 1 36,340 89,799 
Total ordinary receipts $ 147,481 3,987,460 3,133,173 
Motallextraordinary neceintsudia enema een ene $ 98 , 253 182,086 823,719 
Grand total receipts... «6. oc<.0 oes dec cd ne oe csaunte. $ 245,734 4,169,546 3,956, 692 
Expenditures on— 
General -covernments..ce okie oa ace nee eaan ee $ 11,521 144,550 161,385 
Policerdepartbmente avy crate eee Tene Loon $ 11,312 169,445 147,276 
Kire:deparbiment.ssc6 oe asco ok acne teenie $ - 6,859 186,852 192,708 
Inspection of building, plumbing, etc..................00 ¢ 128 4,800 2,071 
Highways, including administration, salaries and outlays. $ 24,355 460,090 683,460 
Health and/sanitations. .28 o.2ehetn eae a ene $ 1,138 348 , 589 95,041 
Charities and corrections ¢ 1,650 213,520 132,109 
TB GUCALION Boe Coon ee ee mates $ 32,153 665, 645 624,472 
Public service enterprises $ 5,318 603,030 406,293 
RRECLEATIONS Mer conese kot cates eae eerie eater Ties $ 1,391 6,831 31,896 
Interestic et see Oh dene Cen Cee eRe en eee: ¢ 35,335); 490,798 301,516 
Sinking funds: 4) ate matte Lee ee Oe eieehe Sele eaerere $ 17,407 430,847 200,483 
Motaliordinary expenditure... e seen nese a eneteen. ¢ 150, 249 3,888, 209 3,281,096 
(otalextraordinary expenditures.) nena one ues eee ee $ 98 , 253 730,875 315,603 
Grand total expenditure. .......................... $ 248,502 4,619,084 3,596,699 
Assets— , 
DNRC NEN 0) (Vac, Rote Gat Sion nae nn, DIS OA a An g 141,505 3,535,395 2,247,271 
Reventioproducine tenn cre ae nena a eae en oer $ 302,000 4,837,730 6,720,063 
Non-revenue producing $ 960,174 7,842,484 3,201,713 
OCHS eee Neotel hic afole cae chet otare ae cnace eon ters $ 1 44,483 40,545 
TotalassetSscceereeer econ onde Creer ner ree $ 1, 403,679 16,260,692 12, 209, 592 
Liabilities— 
Bonded debt srnsiaact craters cetera eretetansrsietacsaht siereteTNoraeree $ 924,600 12,414,466 8,256,728 
Moatinevor current debtisyeer ences oh eens hee ean $ 1 322,293 442,069 
AT other ss ostereitc detente ee ae LT $ 351,438 52,353 179,086 
Total llabilitiesy.\0.02.25 cake eee cen ce eee $ 1,276,038 12,789,112 8,877,883 
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Cities of 16,000 Population and over for the calendar year 1920. 


: A Saskat- British Canada, 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. ahewane Alberta. Coline Total. 
11 24 3 3 4 3 57 
60,017 112,596 32,756 26,667 72,329 22,860 376,343 
876 , 274 1,158,442 207,305 79,456 142,857 170,439 2,827,676 


891,770,301) 1,018,089,000} 266,331,944 87,905,620} 177,249,184] 290,088,340) 2,858,792,013 
297,884,462) 206,531,479 48,108,498 22,717,700 19,413,990 43,079,717| 686,365,646 
1 1 1 


71,410,029 1,245,614 3,436,644 101,888,521 

u 82,546, 688 1 7,006 ,483 1 A s 101,899,731 

623-1 1,263-76 258-25 118-23 251-82 385-47 3, 087-04 
579-56 1,036-31 575 405-57 916-21 209-77 3, 927-17 
930-51 1,964-37 428-25 201-2 76 452-75 4,255-48 
1,176-85 2, 623-53 627-49 256-64 561-46 421-31 5, 984-26 
870-13} | 1,684-95 318-8 170-93 429-45 378-22 4,100-14 
796-98 1,946-91 357-45 190-7 445-85 489-66 4,595 -93 
3,152-42 4,691-7 754-08 918-52 1,772-35 1,065-72 12, 856-04 
1,384,418 1,604,063 456,375 264, 873 509,871 374,194 5,195,460 
1,200,803 5,538,775 958 , 806 263,698 553, 660 504,299 10,343,883 
22,345,511 40,742,821 7,117,371 3,941,951 8,611,210 7,845,350 94,407,640 
1,117,282 1,356,741 338, 296 121,536 141,434 472,210 3,653,139 
298 , 749 733,651 49,708 25,218 30,942 236 , 823 1,473,773 
4,595,776 11,244,432 1,833,701 2,471,715 6, 242,447 1,051,258 28,511,522 
i 564,596 AG te 25,857 1 399 , 878 1,021,940 
969,850 779,674 72,374 36, 886 700 353 , 805 2,231,655 
1,370,940 12,821,276 121,341 119,544 1 14,559,240 
32,658,360 84,155,827 11,338,945 7,481,231 15,259, 741 10,678,573} 168,840,791 
15,485,378 23,708,052 674,945 341,182 100,000 266 , 033 41,679,649 


48,143;739| 107,863,879] 12,013,896 7,822,413] 15,359,741) 10,944,605] 210,520,440 


3,481, 285 3,454,272 354,905 337,737 672,164 391,921 9,009,740 
2,069,558 2,618,442 421,188 197,210 441,075 679,863 6,755,364 
2,245,781 3,492,428 507,652 369,793 489,066 634,445 8,125,579 
47,880 237,789 28,132 12,931 28,718 21,287 383, 736 
5,754,543 10,486,314 516,856 369,593 843 , 632 1,065,217 20,204,060 
1,457,789 4,785,705 443,141 _ 841,152 294,264 354, 858 8,121,677 
438,339 2,597,168 507,560 247,860 324,068 386, 766 4,849,940 
5,606,061 15,438,961 2,609, 858 1,544,805 2,715,118 2,080,085 31,317,158 
3,868,840 10,330,311 1,809,259 2,419,021 6,442,030 482,521 26,366 , 623 
267,389 2,329,100 187,158 65,257 151, 483 173,929 3,214,434 
8,828,532 8,688,476 966 , 222 1,247,798 1,293,225 2,918,611 24,770,513 
1,366,615 13,301,681 397,605 484,973 316,381 1,189,377 17,705,369 
36,551,915 84,328,164 9,875,916 7,750,634 14, 228, 229 10,829,443] 170,883,855 
11,559, 108 23,926,540 1,230,792 385, 104 1,300,188 261,942 39,808,405 


48,111,023) 108,254,704 11, 106, 708 8,135,738 15,528, 417 11,091,385) 210,692,260 


36, 269,604 72,814,844 22,761,651 12,592,712 27 , 236,695 25,252,741 202,852,418 
39,022,249 70,038,502 21,949,281 11,638,388 19, 238,467 12,549,783 186, 296,463 
84,112,018} 147,665,266 36, 148,537 17,232,048 31,901,040 42,141,253] 371,204,533 
31,399,106 11,722,380 1,783,036 t 1,499,024 3,019,310 49,507,884 


190,802,977) 302,240,992 82, 642,505 41, 463, 148 79,875, 226 82,963,087) 809,861,298 


; 


159,633,996} 199,959,782 51,614,069 27,255,644 55,857,590 59,471,712| 575,388,587 
12,286,736 7,869,211 5,953 , 888 2,803,105 10,122,898 7,112,653 46,912,853 
10,793,090 25,471,110 6,178,211 3,134, 246 2,765,626 3,252,387 52,177,547 


182,713,822) 234,431,615? 63, 746,168 33,192, 995 68, 746,114 69,836,752) 675,610, 4998 


ee 


1 None. 2 No record. 3 The city of Chatham shows total liabilities only; these are included 
in this item. 
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39.—Expenditures, ordinary and extraordinary, of Cities ~ 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


Inspec- Ae 
No.| Name of City or Town.| General | Police Fire tion of Hich Heh han ies 
Govern- | Depart- | Depart- | buildings, See er en 
ment, ment. ment. plumb- ME RIED ras ae COREECS 
ing, ete. ion. tions. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— . 
1 Charlottetown....... 11,521 1 3l2 6, 859 128 24,355 1,188 1,650 
Nova Scotia— 
2 Hialifaxts ees cssaoss ce 53,268] 109,590} 130,049 1 224,721] 327,653 157,772 
3 25, 200 41,000 380, 000 4,800 120, 100 7,000 16,000 
4 24,565 6,508 8,540 1 22,837 7,351 27,470 
5 New Glasgow.......- 26, 299 7,057 9,169 1 61,481 3, 878 7,041 
6 Dartmiouvhyae crete 15,218 5, 290 9,094 1 30,951 2,707 5, 237 
New Brunswick...:.... 
7 St. diolinun eoucasessees 123,644] 107,506} 144,392 1 403, 802 44,183 101,040 
8 Monctote wees stssties. 21,423 25,460 38,181 2,071 188,790 35, 822 23,540 
9 Q Fredericton.........- 16,318 14,310 10,135 1 90, 868 15,036 7,529 
uebec— ; 
10 Montreal enema scrrur: 2,780,136] 1,742,951] 1,650,203 29,880] 4,349,050] 1,217, 873 311,124 
11 (AT el ihe geviog aaa aac 211,064 140,351 288, 286 13,996 289,474 42,482 60,378 
12 Werduneecencseniiie 24, 270 22,306 33,459 1,500 36,358 35,561 5,012 
13 0) Ware aagaas aooe 20,948 31, 857 58,486 1 116,761 9, 804 11,546 
14 Sherbrooke.......... 47,313 19, 430 39,137 1 69, 810 9,796 20,798 
15 Mhree Ivers. scree 87, 889 28, 334 38,541 1,000 92,431 39,050 12,240 
16 Westmount 80,182 85.086 40,938 1 267,780 8,004 708 
a? Tuachimeyesseeiec 44.520 20,995 15, 299 1 82,075 24,271 9,679 
18 Outremont 153, 066 21,426 20,799 1,504 PRY) Bye) 51,661 1, 859 
19 St. Hyacinthe........ 18,212 6, 822 15,607 1 71,694 19,032 4,695 
20 TGEVAIS! Amon roche cree 13,685 3 45,026 1 141,777 255 300 
Ontario— 
21 OTOMEO a atete cis! etelese lovers 1,517,428] 1,609, 888] 1,994, 883 198,078] 4,988,738] 2,649,609 969, 183 
22 ja neaul Leo) dena oaa so. 720,044 249,058 253,524 13, 219 641, 856 415,645 676,072 
23 Ottawa crease 138, 954 181.710 PH PROS 1,800 480, 357 436, 634 269.926 
24 Tondonti2 3:4. caress 114, 655 103,028 145, 809 4 562,817 308, 440 175, 725 
25) Windsory saseacem cere 46,985 79,129 88,435 2,852 125,067 19,121 17,543 
26 Brantlordi: atereee 114,310 58,957 76, 496 1 201,581 80, 132 121,963 
27 Kitehenetien..a-eeor. 17, 870 11,779 58,520 300 258,277 52,509 7,973 
28 ESinSStOneeen ere een 51,004 24,390 82,795 1 194,526 45,491 28.573 
29 Sault Ste. Marie...... 46,603 43,075 48,376 1,500 94,084 35, 523 29, 362 
30 Peterborough........ 41,077 24,544 37,889 1,271 380, 18? 51,051 24,968 
31 Fort William..... 189, 364 30,474 64,960 3,036] 184,380 20,797 53, 894 
32 St. Catharines........ 62,354 20,585 45,037 1,406 146,796 36, 460 26, 898 
83 Stratifondlaaeetescewe 14,383 17,079 47,612 1,537 143,210 75,945 12,399 
34 St. Phonlas-ee. ase. 47,811 19,5238] ~ 195473 1,744 307, 753 44,381 16,983 
35 Port Artourwer-m. cee 74,781 27,571 69,955 2,413 79,160 40,658 28,459 
36 Danna ere sain oe 26,345 23,930 27,390 1,500 261,047 54,102 17,137 
37 Niagara Falls........ 28,559 20,728 46,787 1 280, 258 70,345 13, 239 
38 @hathanaee ees. ste’ is 20,011 113357 34,498 1 58,219 9,708 11.309 
39 Graltt,. as em wicat coe 51.613 9,070 29,754 1 139, 930 48,083 60, 453. 
40 Belleville. enn aseer 43,474 14, 666 V73705 7,133) 445,893 12, 235 5,123 
41 Owen Sound.......... 15,424 9,793 25.165 1 137,047 i Wea ive * §,310 
42 Oshalwae incase cose 28,102 12,183 9.648 1 278,609} 115,643 1,396 
43 North’ Baye a... +s!/- 19,421 9,479 16,348 1 78,320 28,330 7, 232 
44 Woodstock........... 23,700 6,446 29,047 1 68,207] 122,686 16,048 
Manitoba— 
45 Winn pezae. aecisiseccs 274,079} 376,011 404,015 25,6341 424,082) 379,570 469,772 
46 Brandonveenes ccc ane 32,790 21,291 55, 286 1,302 387, 893 32,344 20, 292 
47 St. Boniface 48,036 23, 881 48,351 1,196 54, 881 31, 227 17,496 
Saskatchewan— 
48 Reginaly. fb .ecesesac 165,476} 105,614) 147,670 5,490} 139,902} 159,690 54,789 
49 Saskatoonacnne acer. 99,000 50,722 122,898 6,445 94,397 107,486 132,335 
50 Feed Uaw:. scc8 oeeeee 73,261 40, 874 99, 225 996} 135,294 73,976 60, 736 
Alberta— 
51 Caleary waccaacecsmer 357,346| 151,772] 244,894 18,556) 418,303) 199,590 98, 262 
52 Edmonton...... Serio 199,114 247,600 162,767 8,509 347, 235 33,482 183, 126 
53 hethbnidee!sc.uenseen 64, 147 20, 296 40, 870 1,653 48, 896 265468 21,346. 
54 Medicine Hat........ 51,557 21,407 40,535 1 29,198 34,724 22,234 
British Columbia— 
55 Vancouver... ....-..6- 270,871) 544,614) 432,955 12-962] 761,009} 192,817 835,002 
56 Wictoris.cceisec tease. 87,170 110, 845 151,396 3,150 200,045 145,320 31,217 
57 New Westminster.... 33, 880 24, 404 50, 094 5,175| 104,163 16,721 20,547 
1None. 2Under the control of the school board. *Included in fire department. 4Plumbing inspec- 


tion included in health department administration. 


expenditure not shown elsewhere. 


5This total includes miscellaneous items of ordinary 


EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN CITIES 799 
of 10,000 Population and over for the calendar year 1920. 
Ordinary Expenditure. 
Grand 
Municipal | ue Total tote! Total, | No 
: y owne ecrea- InKInNg orainary . all expen- - 
Education. public tions. Interest. Fund. expendi- ordinary. ditures. 
services. ture. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

32,153 5,318 1,391 35,335 17,407 150, 249 98 , 253 248,50 1 
401,096 808, 546 1 293,637 332, 290 2,395,799 611,439 3,007, 238 2 
120 600 25,000 2,500 88, 000 32,500 579, 700 q 579, 700 3 
42,250 15,586 2,100 46, 284 40,725 272,486 90, 986 363,472 4 
35,009 40,096 1 45,781 19,543 257, 866 14,250 272,116 5 
66, 690 213, 802 2,231 17,096 5, 789 382,358 14, 200 396,558 6 
412,383 359, 431 23,441 222, 887 155,791 2,305,188 7,581 2,312,769 7 
140,314 2,299 6, 855 50,982 41,571 662.744 223,213 885,957 8 

© PANS THIS 44,563 1,600 27,647 Spall 313,164 84,809 397 ,973 9 
5,185, 689 2,658, 744 191, 937 6, 884. 686 711.650] 28,468,187] 5,523,059] 33,991,246] 10 
407,931 91,559 14, 704 649, 161 75,152 2,284,538] 2,766,930 5,051,468} 11 

2 121, 88? 2,414 183, 963 38,500 505, 225 93,091 598,316] 12 

2 92,261 1,322 125,082 49,453 524,449 50,752 575,201] 13 

1, 830 190,593 2.254 186, 044 38, 930 628,813} 1,634,479 2,263,292] 14 

2 190.569 11.981 255,067 70,418 848,778] 1,217,328 2,066,100) 15 
10,611 244, 837 27,074 160,041 309, 601 1,397,621 22,788 1,420.40°] 16 

2 80, 240 3,137 142, 849 23,490 449,294} 215,373 664,667] 17 

2 1 9,271 158, 782 44,65? 797,033 1 797.032) 18 

2 94, 493 3,295 61,643 1,763 309, 135 11, 83° 820,974] 19 

2 103, 662 1 26,214 3,006 338, 842 23,469 362,311] 20 
7,115,435 3,548, 923 1, 884, 757 4,485,045 8,665.074| 44,539,987} 6,685,486] 51,225,472) 21 
1,365,046 975,679 50,515 765, 332 601,364 6, 735, 833| 2,378,716 9,114,549] 22 
1,124,584 912,773 44,058 807,913 178, 289 4, 849,315 29 , 250 4,878,565] 23 
881, 154 307 ,503 34,694 360,595 762,369 4, 222.510] 5,671,980 9.894.440) 24 
805.041 477, 692 83,507 190,421 9,341 2,251, 289 548,754 2,800,043) 25 
256,657 452,222 11,532 128, 413 82,621 1,584, 884 110,534 1,695,41¢| 26 
165, 39 208, 474 15,751 4,266 1 801.158 159, 873 961,031) 27 
316,794 895, 272 4.603 99,789 40,173 1, 233,410 332,738 1,566,148} 28 
506,613 $24,719 29.115 142,925 105,282) 1,366,249] 792,484] 2,158,733] 29 
453.620 225,944 6,595 93,946 IY 1,414,698 342,702 1,757,400} 30 
497,419 446, 186 3,347 352,489 150,000} 2,164,386] 1,177,659] 3,342,047] 31 
267.359 182, 869 7,045 179,345 2,036,188 S220, 1S 907 , 099 4,132,817| 3% 
126,126 40,785 33,500 174,974 131,781 941.296} 356,161] - 1,297,557] 33 
164, 490 552,641 14, 879 75,997 3,382 1,280,359 81,667 1,362,026] 34 
206, 752 78 027 12,058 313,317 81,212 1,066,324] 1,491,404 2,557,728) 35 
210,094 270,509 73,208 ADS re7i 402 1,080,793 547,924 1,628..717) 36 
220,058 233 , 356 1.610 8,693 1 932,406 607 ,53¢ 1,539,944] 37 
123,456 181.172 8,507 72,116 1 531,416 481,691 1,013,107} 38 
115, 257 162,649 14, 276 81,001 31,345 772,228 135, 000 907,228] 39 
101, 603 106,777 4,457 66,753 109,401 936,052 153,750 1,089,80°| 40 
106.305 9.986 6.716 43,119 216,521 601, 815 499 492 1,101,807] 41 
115,973 182, 822 34,311 35,190 1 861, 656 139,076 1,000,739) 42 
103.928 27,202 1,472 46, 244 1 339,311 75,908 415,219) 43 
79,758 126,129 3,587 48,416 25,159 594,971 219,703 814,674] 44 
2,236,603 1,648, 634 179, 300 537,173 140,075 8,082,038 363, 837 8,445,875! 45 
158. 255 122.778 7,197 156, 659 136, 189 884, 807 1 884,807} 46 
215,000 37, 847 661 272,390 121,341 909,071 866,955 1,776,02€| 47 
679,949 1,009,985 27, 827 573, 087 263,361 3,332, 840 240,556 3,573,396] 48 
544,127 803 , 954 25,188 467,258 146, 892 Qeiloe06 88 , 000 2,801,206] 49 
320,729 605, 082 12,242 207,458 74,720 1,704,588 56,548 1,761,136] 50 
1,064,532 2,841,198 88.506 675, 857 219,391 6,487. 802 8,120 6,495,929] 51 
1,287,910 3,044,390 84,348 302,794 1 5,916,537] 1,258,561 7,175,098] 52 
159, 229 391.090 20. 160 75,605 22,489 897,327 1 897 327] 53 
203, 447 165,352 8.469 238,969 74,501 926,563 33,507 960,070) 54 
1,439,949 233,054 103, 800 1, 760.033 855,313 7,055,468 1 7,055,468| 55 
424,378 173,620 61,022 868,055 234,512 2, 100, 100 101,942 2,835,078] 56 
215,758 75, 847 9,107 290, 523 99,552] 1,040,839] 160.000} 1,200,83°) 57 


el 
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31.—Receipts, ordinary and extraordinary, of Cities of 10,0009 Population and over ~ 


for the calendar year 1920. 


Ordinary Receipts. 


Total 
extra- 
ordinary 
receipts, 
deben- 
tures, 
bonds, 
etc. 


$ 
98, 253 


1 
136,000 
16,336 
29,750 
1 


495, 698 
311,511 
16,510 


9,956, 756 
2,129,134 
56,467 
197,502 
975,479 
1,469, 634 
235,041 
133,440 
193,570 
21, 838 
116,518 


7,369,127 
1,391, 228 
2,237, 896 
6,794, 873 
892,531 
144,986 

1 


327, 500 
654, 538 
726,401 
527, 894 
201,524 
106, 422 
63,740 

4,699 
593, 466 
306, 614 
139,302 
204,781 
173,405 
89, 460 
354, 623 
66, 684 
336, 358 


600, 000 
1 


74,945 


240,487 
100,695 
1 


1 
af 
1 


100,000 


1 


158, 053 
107,980 


Grand 
Total, 
ordinary 
and extra- 
ordinary 
receipts. 


$ 
245,734 


2,422,429 
715,120 
363,322 
272,117 
396,558 


2,651,189 
904,410 
401, 293 


34,401,711 
4,458,696 
757,389 
581, 867 
2,453,757 
2,066, 106 
1,420,409 
701,075 
680, 026 
320,974 
301,729 


48, 848, 874 
9, 268, 654 
6,806,791 
9,929, 683 
2,857,546 
1,725,349 
1,035,032 
1,349, 245 
2,152,315 
1,783,742 
3,352,951 
4,161,177 
1,297,322 
1,298,965 
2,509, 874 
1,673, 856 
1,537,061 

930, 042 
823,401 
1,098,488 
1,078,620 
1,002,010 
415,219 
927, 662 


8, 830,359 
893, 816 
2,289,715 


3,680, 896 
2,618,957 
1,522,560 


6,194,304 
7,213,431 

874,723 
1,077, 283 


6,989,739 
2,829,482 
1,125,385 


¥ Total 
Name o {City or Town, Licenses Publi ordinary 
Taxation.| and une | receipts.2 
fan services. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetownaccns.actermeteae antes sae 118, 858 7,839} 16,242) 147,481 
Nova Scotia— 
lalifaan'. os opeteleiesists slajaisvere Sere atarsratwes te 837, 840 32,695 164, 266] 2,422,429 
Sv Gney Peace cetennk tor see eeieo 411,660 11,300 56,100) 579,120 
Ani erstin arcmin: tesvarctaici satay ciate: 178,579 568 29,761 346,986 
INewaG asco we sacccmecre a siesies erties 131,594 13,444 40,479 242,367 
Dartmouth: waves ose sce socio ees 117,768 1,168 187, 652 396,558 
New Brunswick— 
SWFA Rev abi tees eat y Grete 2M bas Donnie tel 1,431, 861 35,689| 518,760] 2,155,491 
Monctom acs a rsteusior te teserekowees err cvede nee 379, 663 1 22,879 592, 899 
Rrederictomens. dxacicece i we see 195, 603 2,937 36,054) 384,783 
Quebec— 
IM Ontrealiyccnciscileccesee oer 17,934, 148 909,977) 2,713,490} 24, 444,955 
Quebee hye peeistecerel true sereierntae eke: 45,190 486,607] 2,329,562 
Verdun’ s...cire aesisiecs warts aiayeeleabie ne 22,820 179,552 700,922 
ull are Ee 16,027 137,135 384,365 
Sherbrooke 39,700 410,290} 1,478,278 
Three Rivers 31,924 115, 454 596,472 
Westmount 18,188 300,045} 1,185,368 
Lachine 11, 889 110,551 567,635 
Outremont 4,593 1 486, 456 
Stilblyacinthecsacwes sie eren ecictesr 85, 809 11, 239 70,008 299,136 
TG VAS Sot carkeco ssn fac cdo Risit ca ee ieee 71,107 5,735 72,644 185,211 
Ontario— 
TOLGntO Mel csese ee es eee eee eee: 21,237,193] 1,036,481] 4,038,455|41, 479, 747 
Hamilton's senescent acca coe ne seal 3,433,765} 133,161] 1,184,035] 7,877,426 
Otte Wastes ose ncasSoeeite sea 3,227,240 53, 403 734,790| 4,568, 895 
TORGON senate ssitace nese eee oie oes 1, 823,685 23,776 802,310} 3,134,810 
Windsor vie cree enice onan ieee 1, 245,357 16,756 569,174] 1,965,015 
Brantlordtscvcucecis ccckees seoeccionet 939,483 6,369} 466,946) 1,580,363 
Kitcheneriaccescncccnatase casera eee at 563,524 3,697} 459,185] 1,035,032 
WKINGStOM FR at oe sapere oreninaen Cane 530,310 1,382 358,933} 1,021,745 
Saultistes Maries... sa. eceae sone 648, 890 6,760} 230,220) 1,497,777 
Peterborouchinnay a aavecniiane renee 577,082 6,451 218,150} 1,057,341 
Morte William, sitcwstecetacen sic 1,182,181 8,739 559,655] 2,825,057 
StiCatharmeses.. sake coke eseees 733,621 8, 653 217,988] 3,959,653 
Stratlordieeea de deotetines coer cer 473,245 4,136 80,841) 1,190,900 
Sb Dhomastaacwscee desks te cere 514,552 2,947 637,709] 1,235,225 
PortvArthur see deaeeice acne 708,014 6,846] 184,511) 2,505,175 
Sarnige ete caer aac meme. 431,388 4,763 254,673] 1,080,390 
Niagara Pallas tascnvs scleeneie ten aenee 368,978 5,988 221,045) 1,230,447 
Chatham encanta ct oen es 426,116 2,936 66, 838 790,740 
Gal tee eran peace om tannn er ; 2,737| 179,711} 618,620 
Belleville 4,749 90,651 925, 083 
Owen Sound 2,695 17,518 989, 160 
Oshawa 3,346 59, 616 647, 387 
North Bay.. 5,057 40, 240 348, 535 
Woodstock 4,913] 121,238} 591,304 
Manitoba— 
Winnlpce ce mace octnetniecesoutasesh 5,943,773] 332,331] 1,650,199] 8,230,359 
Brand onere see teten ioe soe 662, 654 1 150,012} 893,816 
St. (Bonitacesss.chascceewasmerasicsees 510,944 5,965 83,490) 2,214,770 
Saskatchewan— 
Riegiiniany Asie wordeeaeteine ee eee costes 1,759, 281 21,305} 1,093,905) 3,440,409 
Saskatoonl.cacaacte snare meen ekg ite 1,303; 7383 83,322 916,632] 2,518, 262 
Moose Ja wWirsascidacndnomnmoncunaece. 878, 937 16,909 461,178} 1,522,560 
Alberta— 
Calgaryniies cade canteen enna aa 3,560,556 66,009) 2,553,714] 6,194,304 
HdmOntones. eee cheer ees ee 3,980,495 61,517] 2,960,675) 7,213,431 
Levhbridgek.. tie wc sete aeee. 501,763 6,476] 355,232) 874,723 
Medicines at arc anvaciasae oe wens 568,396 7,432) 372,826) 977,283 
British Columbia— 
(VAN COUVET Sah oouie ces weleaiie Heeeire ne 5,389,097) 879,609} 520,328} 6,989,739 
Wiletoriaic: te. fectam nator oe ates 1,910,019 79, 829 343,399} 2,671,429 
New Westminster... ccna onic re 546, 234 12,773] 187,531] 1,017,405 
1None. 2This total includes items of ordinary receipts not shown elsewhere in this summary table. 
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32.—Assets and Liabilities of Cities of 10,000 Population and over, ‘for the calendar 


valent to sinking fund reserve and depreciation reserve, has been deducted. 
has been deducted. 6 $3,806,593 depreciation has been deducted. 


62373—51 


z year 1920. 
Total Liabilities. 
Name of City or Town. Bo " eu ay as Total Floating 
Heat producing Producing assets.! | Bonded or _ Total 
y assets. AseetS debt. current | liabilities.2 
b debt. 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown........... 141,505 302,000 960,174} 1,403,679 924,600 3 1,276,038 
Nova Scotia— 
1g ENbtirh «Apo er Rees 1,995,471] 2,663,675) 4,681,657) 9,340,803) 7,208,516 27,949 7,236,465 
SS VINOWAS «cies tai ealateiece « ciavece “707 , 054 651,715] 1,355,000) 2,713,769) 2,368,000 125,000 2,533,000 
ESDIGHELS bie calec ete cc ale a's 341,999 384,559 641,027] 1,362,068} 1,006,000 77,473 1,095,826 
New Glasgow............ 379, 424 485, 000 632,300] 1,496,724 977,450 12,631 990; 081 
DARL EO OUC I aiatent atch sie at 111,447 702,781 532,500] 1,346, 728 854,500 79,240 933 ,740 
New. Brunswick— 

SW -WOUD: cickieen ten  Wercee 1,627,465} 5,046,534) 1,395,704] 8,069,703] 5,595,821 2,756 5,598; 577 
Mone loniny wheat ete wea sek. 396,019} 1,399,907] 1,258,148] 3,086,619] 2,181,108 323,440 2,683,931 
7 pepo ae Richeleicte le Gis Rvausisrs 223,787 273 , 622 547,861] 1,053,270 479,799 115,873 596,275 

Quebec— 
ime Montreal ensneeG ee acts ceo 26,953, 192]23, 848, 765]57, 528 , 620] 139,562,852|119,759,310) 8,708,495) 135,097,285 
@usbEechaes-ceeetwisievs sees 2,379,288) 5,420,107) 8,090,443/15, 889, 838]14,898, 167 418,990} 15,362,301 
VETO TU Aa tees sict ls ciscrste 5 534,238] 1,263,584) 2,839,453) 4,637,275] 3,186,500 383 , 52: 3,570,024 
PLUL otra Ok ceils cea oe 370,449] 1,287,704) 1,108,610) 2,766,763] 2,268,125 328,49. 2,616,623 
Sherbrooke! js..23..%o00e. 1,952,274] 3,346,833] 1,083,590} 6,382,697) 3,903,400 389, 722 4,780,465 
Three Rivers.../......:.; 833,175] 1,043,238) 3,419,336] 5,295,749! 4,287,000 455,956 5,295,749 
Wes tHTOUnt 4nc se seine es 1,649,957 825,121] 4,495,205) 7,137,114] 4,330,167 275,614 7,137,114 
Bachiney.§ seer neha: . 5 346,571 851,402} 1,835,195] 3,033,168) 2,548,000 127,616 2,692,635 
MatrOMmon teins srhewinenine 864,920 3 2,748,562] 3,613,482] 2,850,000 276,611 3,613,482 
St. Hyacinthe..... Sychavaraiats 140,385 593,665 767,086} 1,501,136 593,358 849,519 1,443,459 
iBl eho EOE BP Ge, Aen Ameena 245,155 541,830} 195,918 982,903) 1,009,969 72,191 1,104,685 

Ontario— 
EROLONGOm care stercnrelelt encase 37,351, 972|31,677, 533| 88, 284, 413] 157,313 ,91|103,832,356] 1,270,687} 111,451,598 
JERI TRU Ei) Nae an a 5,052,080} 6,115, 130}11, 325, 803)29,771,941/13,843,759] 1,622,276} 24,039,199 
Ottaiwes ce ctw senate res 11,380,331] 5,224,947] 8,714,601/25,346,155|18,346, 701 3 ' 21,994, 839 
WOMC OM tet eetee Gitte cic cate 1,766,147] 3,947,295) 2,233,726)11,525,416] 8,022,803 15,000 9,433,214 
Windsor.... é 391,385] 1,674,509] 4,848,858] 6,914,752] 3,956,543 279,911 4,888,895 
Brantford 1,532,288] 1,340,503) 2,331,363) 5,204,154] 4,059,512 585,356 4,644, 868 
HSGECHENET. ee css cles eens os 49,905} 1,357,564! 1,186,198] 2,593,667] 2,063,789 140,000 2) 203 “789 
UKUNESTON: senile eles aie caes 455,317) 1,365,206 442,514) 2,263,037] 2,064, 234 3 2,215)'891 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 903,319 883,026] 2,670,454] 4,599,928) 3,293,297 464,967) 4,487,696 
Peterborough: .7..%6. ..- - 1,306,931] 1,121,464] 1,746,032) 4,174,427] 3,094,582 26, 232)" 3.421; 360 
Hort Willisininecessaee acs 3,566,866) 3,219,037) 5,141,278)11,927, 181/10, 983,331 714,661} 11, 697,992 
Ste Catharnessoe senses 1,448,454! 1,392,068] 3,940,764] 7,469,825] 4,971,589] °:378,988).": 5,705 ‘043 
Stratlord esse ste ove ees e 1,114,652 993,481] 1,022,500) 3,130,633] 2,317,305 248,000} 2, 568,123 
Dos bomaseed tri vain sets 276,715] 1,171,390] 1,175,050} 2,623,155) 1,384,079 123,530. 1 1507: 609 
IPorteATtDUr ie cilcic sce 2,321,990} 3,247,565) 4,350,608] 9,920,163] 7,598,173 136,281 9,848,135 
SAMMIAG coerce een oteecs)tavetes 885, 259 979 ,073 562,612) 2,426,944] 1,534,174 409 }866)". 2,426,944 
Niagara Fallstice)ncs.0.<. 107,183 663,600} 1,650,670] 2,421,453] 1,130,425], 543/356} ° 1, 673, 781 
Chatham. 2c ee eesnices 161,606 532,500 894,154] 1,595,520 pee a Be ho ; ‘1, 131/512 
Galton een err hetcnes: 574,782] 1,009,655 469,352] 2,053,789] 1,853,307 545062 1,951,818 
iBollevallevetescsse seeder. 281,802} 1,629,215] 2,494,431] 1,424,216 429,822 2/494' 432 
Owen Sound 690,460 958,343] 2,670,746] 1,234,969 283,000 1,517,969 
(OBA WAY oooh oe meta terate cl otess 439,450 732,410} 1,241,448 900 ,336 38,610 972,331 
North Bay 209,896 707,559} 1,012,990 788 , 273 104, 606 893,048 
Woodstock 501,348 646,789} 1,545,319] 1,262,029 3 1, 262,029 

Manitoba— 
WANIPO S.A e cites as ae 18,516, 679}20, 193, 598]29,451 ,465169, 944,778143,514,929] 4,211,421) 53,575,188 
IBLANGON:, acetates tices 1,787,197] 1,145,299] 2,140,796] 5,073,292) 3,549,246 111,034 3,989,653 
Dba Boniface seccwe. sacks 2,457,775 610,384] 4,556,276) 7,624,435) 4,549,894) 1,631,433 6,181,327 
Saskatchewan— yt 

FROZUNDs ve cettlsink se cleo 5,198,152] 5,181,615} 8,284, 389)/18, 664, 156]12, 230,225 635,562] 13,575,884 
Sagkaloonyn seccies tenes > 3,335,316] 4,017,414] 6,058,008|13,410, 738] 8,932,518] 1,189,174] 12,537,029 
weed Wawasan crete wells 4,059,244! 2,439,359] 2,889,6515) 9,388,254] 6,092,901 978,369 7,080; 082 

erta— 
CALGAT y rmraace astheenctee 9,873,470] 7,948,6634111,036,2226]28 , 858, 355/22 ,856, 162) 3,242,724) ' 26) 951186 
EAN ONGONG eles roles) vale. 13,790,982] 7,336, 198]16,306,419]38, 714, 929/24, 687,606] 5,829,010 932) 1366, 156 
Meth bridges sods tac enue 1,856,051} 1,669,779] 1,867,558] 5,393,388) 3,909,694 767, 645] '> 4), TAY, 125 
Medicine eon aioe Siekaetzies scary 1,716,192] 2,283,827] 2,690,841] 6,908,554] 4,404,128 283,519 4, 687, 647 

British Columbia— 

BVANCOR VARs) 1 aleisictelernis fot 15,896,560] 6,327,382]27, 107, 203}49 ,631,338]35,327,647| 5,361,950} 40,689,597 
WAICTOTIA. «oe cee 8,150, 182] 3,751, 268)11, 750, 851|26,371,418}18,305,572) 1,482,507} 22,788,595 
New Westminster........ 1,205,999] 2,471,133] 3,283,199] 6,960,331] 5,838,493 268,196)’ 6,358,560 
1JIncludes other assets. 2 Includes other liabilities. 3 None. 4 $2,738,569 depreciation, equi- 


5 $786,546 depreciation 


7 Total only given. 
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33.—Summary by Provinces of Statistics of Principal Interest of Urban 


Prince 


2 Nova New 
Items. sD ase Scotia. Brunswick. 
No. of Towns reporting in each Province................. vk 10 6 
General Statistics— 
(ATOR IN ACKER, cosas deters teciasie «rae alsa tides teleta obeleva seo iebolRee 1,000 23,628 24,645 
Estimated Population 3,000 61,700 30,500 
Walue‘ot Taxable Propentyen--- ss tones teen ate $ 2,492,970 20,566,738 17,838,550 
Incomes Assessed for Municipal Income Tax.,........... $ None 428,330 3,601,550 
Total. Mxempuxon ec oats savtcoytele ele ace orto eines Mies ree ongiaator 437,000 7,085,166 7,690, 000 
Streets, total mileage of... 650 esis «sce clo Brhckice: Sheen 10 198-65 93-16 
heneth ol Streets lighted are. sac weracidacite setereae eran ere aes 10 112-33 63-4 
Sidewalks: milesge Of, 0 tu.cc..- se meeeen arate ees sere 10 111-865 31 
Sewers; miledge Of Arai cw eek. heals oer a eee ae ieee 6 44.2 48 
Valieiot: Water Supply System: .c-n.. ae. eats a ee $ 91,500 1,553, 550 1,096,765 
Mains; miléd@ei of.) hie aos cele saat em er eeloeaarne le tie be eewee 10 133-1 63 
WValue/of Hire Ea mipment saz cute tencscsrecie secrsecete terete tiers soda $ 4,913 123,491 66, 000 
Receipts from— $ $ $ 
Taxation Wat orn sc cata ncee tama lge Maa catia etsacee ean 31,850 667,831 407,023 
TAGGNSOR Se oo SG oe eee aeRO eae atone erate aires 1,946 21,735 8,580 
Municipally owned Public Services.............-....00000: 3,628 360,580) 147,993 
Gourt! Bingen. occ Seite cote ainabeis Amat eee saan 680 17,566 3,368. 
Total:Ordinary ReCelpts. masse cee ieee eer 41,849 1,207,075 595,744 
Total: Pxtraordinary. Receipts... ...2 so. snanesen aes ceeen 34,000 331,967 189,399 
Grand: TotalalliReceiptstar ericson ce eee ee eee 75,849 1,539, 042 785,143 
Expenditures on— 
General Government): /ccseus ade berouin cabo hae tote ann ieiren 2,898 61,745 36,097 
Mducation \.6.-2. cic DRE es chee ae sere hee ee 5,850 330,382 117,840 
Health -andiSanitationess sen oc snec aac ae dar ne ete 3,219 38,526 40,349 
Municipally owned Public Services saat 85 338,190 169,492 
Mine Department piaciewisainat cldccteraes Appelpan tte. t-eeteunals 2,390 49 , 828 27,278 
Policé Dopartmien betes se tote dtcuk abe le eee ths ee 1,725 34,577 17,097 
Charitios) qa dens hs notte seek. ance ae noua adinrie te None 35, 838 19,826 
Sinking sHumas ye iancs fe Ae eee eee eee Pomona 5,037 41,172 37,905 
Interest sheets ete oir heaton estriol, Say Sera ae eee kak 2,310 , 117,223 69,435 
Streets:and) Sidewalkstt.sssc.5 Aen eh ean sere ce seers 10,503 "117,418 166,081 
‘LotaliOrdinary.Expenditure:+ ace acne coe nase eee oe 36,547 1,225,008 740,783 
‘Total Hxtraordinary: Hxpenditure...........e0e.0080+0ee00ss 46,462 197, 054 47,482 
Grand /TotalallPixpenditures:, sass.cnn scnn deaece teineie 83,009 1,422,062 788 , 265 
Assets (available)— 
@ashionthand at endiolsyear. cea niente ete 9,180 107,312 26,953 
Sinking Hunde erst. ac scctk = poeta ate tra tetas e eta ten tie 39,487 519,514 158,578 
Taxes in arrears or levied but not due..............0.00000- 974 104,744 142,075 
Saleable-Liands and Buildings: : 00.005 .ccae vewcgaseresb aes 199,446 3,571,356 2,245,009 
Opher Debts Die skis Tatts aaen wine eile hecho None 26, 047 12,815 
(RotaleA ssp tel (a vallaple).cancsocm soc eelontetenter creer. 249, 087 4,328,973 2,585,430 
Liabilities— 
Bonded: Debt: tiie acre emcee ariene ening aoa 161,000 3,445,860 2,059,238 
Bloating Deb byt: emer eens aa cre tenons eed eae HE 3,394 93 ,437 67,400 
AML other Liabilities eee tn heer oh ae None 47,157 105,140 
MotakLiabiliticss. «cer tateewct vata haretnciie.g ae tole hate saan 164,394 3,586,454 2,231,778 


1 Valleyfield, Quebec, gave total only for Assets $602,000 and Liabilities $600,000. 
2 The town of Sandwich included unsold debentures of $165,539 in their total Assets which were not 
shown in detail and the town of Oshawa gave total only for Liabilities $600,861. 
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220, 694-89 
552,668 
280,294,473 
16,429,179 
108, 239 , 833. 
2,062,838 
1,291-25 
1,463-91 
783 - 283: 
17,765,501 
1,108-79 
1,199,908 


eS] 


9,380,217 
263,631 
3,513,970 
175,095 
15,309,562 
4,476,454 
19,786,016 


1,570,408 
2,836,076 
830,513 
3,304,910 
490, 903 
389,223 
252,523 
836 , 907 
1,408,093 
1,688,527 
15,185,026 
5,209,136 
20,394,162 


847,828 
4,199,937 
4,981,382 

45,435,424 
2,519,570 
58, 751, 680 


46,493,367 
3,948,059 
4,077,126 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. ee man Alberta. etal 
24 45 3 5 1 8 
55,627-5 66,714-39 12,233 25,108 1,000 10,739 
141,097 229,134 12,437 25,700 3,000 46,100 
55,304, 656 155,624,726 8,865,721 24,379,477 2,181,560 33,040,075 
903 , 105 11,306,149 None 190,045 None None 
52,138,722 25,287,619 5,483,785 2,740,817 515,050 6,861,674 
329-92 815-018 148-24 307-25 2 158-6 
261-35 640-38 32-79 84 None 87 
287-13 762675 60-99 88°35 6 105-9 
203-9 317-48 26-71 59-2 5 72 «793 
3,958,546 6,570,300 534,646 1,897,087 79,830 1,983,277 
160-48 507:81 31 62 7 134-4 
243,872 475, 223 25,579; 153 , 678 3,295 103,861 
1,007,522 4,598,983 356,341 1,043,582 98,330 1,168,755 
103,539 63,272 3,685 24,796 1,474 34,595 
535,518 1,405,999 85,424 361,624 5,175 608 ,029 
. 10,258 101,432 3,819 - 4,754 115 33,103 
1,866,936 7,218,295 479,847 1,548,709 109,111 2,241,996 
927,254 2,650,531 138,043 85,110 None 120,149 
2,794,190 9,868,826 617,890 1,633,819 109,111 2,362,145 
299, 893 774,675 30,964 251,087 8,270 104,779 
256,790 1,432,682 55,177 303,821 26,785 306,749 
124,593 509 , 282 9,776 53,855 358 50,555 
324,008 1,517,948 66,349 377,713 4,063 507, 062 
60,780 218,928 7,945 56,910 4,684 62,160 
86,309 145 ,422 13,023 28,329 2,789 59,952 
26,800 91,600 7,337 39,201 46 31,875 
112,852 192,780 None 70,366 33,768 343,027 
466,258 257,481 76,305 156,438 8,534 254, 109 
200,544 1,015,862 8,557 42,756 9,762 117,044 
2,239,867 6,983,861 337,306 1,487,292 101,149 2,033,213 
717,080 3,616,195 293 ,348 115, 293 None 176,222 
2,956, 947 10,600, 056 630,654 1,602,585 101,149 2,209,435 
154,114 243,639 69,373 142,831 6,900 87,526 
320,111 1,085,891 90,227 488,902 None 1,497,227 
384,739 792 ,367 565,783 2,185,086 152,762 652,852 
8,734,838 15,978,119 1,132,104 6,717,156 310,833 6,546,563 
281,497 1,606, 231 44,148 253 ,387 3,515 291,930 
10,477, 2991 19,871, 7862 1,901,635 9,787,362 474,010 9,076,098 
9,364,879 15,556, 760 1,480,311 7,445, 225 313,562 6,666, 532 
1,154,039 1,401,363 369,383 451,160 113,253 294,630 
432,912 1,088,473 None 824,020 None 1,579,424 
11,551,830! 18, 647, 4572 1,849,694 8,720,405 426,815 8,540,586 


62373—514 


55,719,413 
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34.._Summary by Provinces of Statistics of Principal Interest of Urban 


Items. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


Quebec. 


No. of Towns reporting in each Province.......... 


General Statistics— 
IAT CANIN ACTOS erin oe cistern tae aeimeaionts:s trae netece 
Mestimabed Lop wlavion cn. ndeecre ee eet tars een were 
Value of Taxable Property— 


Meinl el 9-553 Hsieh erere hace Oe savers atone Ne Wend ace daca eave $ 

BUT ings sie yay eNotes cies ie tare Giclee a ores $ 

~ Incomes Assessed for Municipal Income Tax...... $ 
Total Exemptions— 

Wsanel tenes DRI SO WE NEE Ss Shia id Ss em ye tee arebs yet ic eels $ 

IB UU ings eee aeicloc Secrets lasstngarars scree tre eerie te $ 


Strects mileage Ol Ae code acta ies cere en te ee 
Sidewalks; al eape/Olivn. cae shies crass ele ee eateries 
Streets lightad pmiuleacietoty yy seen an ccuseiieis faces 
DOWEL s willl CAROLGhY hens scarce Meaer tec ind aictteay eas 


Value of Water Supply System..................-. $ 
Mains, WileageOpy aos a, nla rae tsie se cides cones 
Valiciof Mreliqiipmenti. cee. see neces ees $ 


Nim bemombiresstee, secct peweak ainatencae temic hice 


Receipts from— 


Municipally owned Public Services.................. 
Court Fines....... ee RAS at ACS } SACO Be Hem ONCE 
Salles* Rentals" Leases, Cte: fk is hieccae uateonas ence 
Grants and Subventions for Education.............. 
Sin keine uns 5, hehe mee eee tae raele are ehetrene ih oleh 
Refunds. Greate nics occ meine ala eecietia este melee erin 
Mistellanecouss .keahsccactee salina fenhe weailae aoe: 
"Notal' Ordinary, Receipts secn<js<dvemsebeee tees. 
‘Total Extraordinary, Receipts. ....<.s-- elec es ances 
Grand Lotalsnecelptss c.c,cuertien Gantana-ttecaa atta 


Expenditures on— 


@eneral'Governmentesc cscs orescence seers sieterais 
WE AiG a ELON He oie ewe reraaachors Bt eecacol ova napereininees oat Nelare = 
Health. and) Sanitation... «siseleitins oles o(atele sleleteiae ers 
Garities s/t isos eh ens Moai he cep rlesivaueincsiaves 
Municipally owned Public Services................+.. 
Police*Meparvments.c ication «see cae etaiele 
Petre mMOOp ar blade bar cise «cle cleleteverete)stelsisieiniaccteteleleoiorere © 
MELCCTSIANG SIC OW AES) oy.ton leretteclatelcinicial sis ae leUtoreyetstals 
Sinking unds hs sence tales ecs smi ae caleieras elects 
IBRE We a hoog Sein NOOR OOO OOC OH OBO aU CHO Sedo DOnOmE oC 
Miscellaneous........... epsacdsdan sacs soxcessd00Kc00 
Total Ordinary Expenditure.............-.-+..+0-0- 
Total Extraordinary Expenditure 
Grand Dotalixpendituress: tei sce oe ancl ele sla 


Assets (available)— 


@asivon hand atiendOmyearr. sac. cece cee tense 
Ginkin ol andaey ¢Mercae creas afecs sla ss terse nen ariel ernie 
Taxes in arrears or levied but not due............... 
Saleable Lands and Buildings, etc................... 
Mecounts TeceLVablemcn. erteecen oo ono de elem omeen ae 
otal Assets: (avallaole)pemeceaaiosen srta.-1eetonetnr se 


Liabilities— 


Bonded Debt ace sree tee atce cic pda eto 
Migatine Webber aceeis ctetaitectteieteiere ion ierele pete cater ainters 
JAN ather Wiiabilitresis. neseettate eiclate’ ote) ie\ei ae cle stats aiei erat 
Mortal Miabulities isc awe statemeta seitetees acieratetate sia oie 


166, 000 
1 

2-5 

1 


None 
None 
None 
None 
2,700 
None 


30,198 
7,805,191 
128, 800 
2,014,525 


318, 746 
3,345 
124,362 
4,268 
3, 831 
10, 854 
7,671 
283 
53,070 
526,430 
198,773 
725, 203 


53, 894 
135,585 
10, 455 
19,302 
110,424 
18,988 
17,943 
96, 248 
19,254 
87,212 
62,010 
581,315 
111,954 
693, 269 


26,121 
254, 268 
43,799 
1,435, 448 
19,326 
1,778,962 


1,337, 684 
62,455 
108, 820 
1,508,959 


3,240 
4,300 


1,624,100 
1 
476,500 
500, 000 
1 


38,941 
145,301 


25,695 


123,751 


4,000 
330,725 


235,900 
38,000 
108 
274,008 


103,213 
128, 805 


54,303,193 
24,741,714 
443,154 


14,103, 845 
8,167,941 
564-9 
325-3 
359-19 

~ 190-2 
3,859,718 
262-98 
225, 184 
118 


$ 


1,162,458 
20,915 
340,951 
1,068 
8,261 
14,810 
20,320 
6,473 

100, 236 
1,675, 492 
1,384, 743 
3,060, 235 


228,198 
148,352 
35, 293 
17,174 
437,032 
23,554 
21,169 
259,215 
84,174 
582,071 
313,151 
2,149,378 
905, 201 
3,054,579 


' ‘161,063 
242,483 
1,920,812 
8, 204, 288 
478, 403 
11,007,049 


9,609, 984 
2,132,027 
368, 182 
12,110, 193 


1Included inland. *Norecord. %Detailed statements were not given in_a few instances by town 
officials, so that totals for provinces are slightly different from details. In Ontario, the totals include, 


$79,591 Assets and $79,132 Liabilities for Amherstburg; in Manitoba $35,306 Receipts, $32,661 E 


. $25,681 Assets and $30,286 Liabilities for Killarney; in Alberta $41,518 Liabilities for Hanna, 


xpendiiure, 
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. p Saskat- British Canada, 
Ontario. Manitoba. ewan Alberta. Golan Yukon. Total. 
88 9 20 21 12 il 241 

69, 033 15, 962 32,043 22,022 20,063 495 290, 843 
155,791 12,201 27,500 35, 702 21,600 2,000 419,197 
29,036,594 6,052, 693 10, 897, 566 16, 878,713 13,014, 220 782,085 140, 889,355 
43,091,359 1,686, 395 6,698,460 4,595,198 5,370, 660 1 86,188,786 
1,959,700 None 232, 250 49,910 None 188, 707 3,474, 021 
2,747,560 1, 285,928 1,496,569 2,802,475 2,199, 209 67,500 27,383, 611 
7,748,277 597,175 1,329,595 420, 834 3,207,968 330,000 21,911,790 
771-24 78:75 293-5 190-58 121-45 12 2, 169-83 
622-38 47-5 99-05 84-45 64-5 2 1,334-68 
555-18 32 74-49 85-5 71-8 2 1,277-91 
109-7 10:5 25-44 24-25 1-45 407-04 
3,542,692 347,908 1,358, 764 1,308, 204 530, 893 30, 535 11,770,976 
314-68 11-1 66: 71-93 80-5 5-5 920-44 
374,368 25,098 103, 868 70, 666 48,953 32,000 935, 927 
265 12 47 62 17, 636 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
3,159, 232 325, 829 841, 814 903,395 543,445 28,038 7,375, 876 
33,167 6,765 21,252 19,136 29,095 2,390 137, 204 
937, 063 103,461 217, 847 296,138 195,260 None 2,231,006 
59, 547 1,263 2,441 2,578 19,735 5 90,199 
35,625 4,176 9,939 15,418 16,942 None 94,192 
49,128 4,441 4,591 9,392 89,945 None 183,161 
58, 126 2,210 354 1,295 97,276 None 187,759 
7,652 1,727 4,654 894 864 None 22,547 
140,574 12, 844 9,131 7,075 29,696 9,000 362,052 
4,480,114 462,716 1,112,023 1,255, 316 1,022,258 39, 4383 10,684,795 
2,973, 899 137,555 175,219 177, 272 359, 830 None 5,448, 828 
7,454, 013 635, 5778 1,287,242 1,432,588 1,382,088 39,433 16, 168,929 
306, 230 71,179 96,073 122,598 73,549 2,598 958, 698 
1,157,686 100, 282 322, 841 404,787 250,130 1,200 2,536,374 
186, 804 11,013 34, 487 31,612 17,301 73 330, 045 
27,178 4,732 10,070 13,493 9,659 None 103, 258 
1,304,034 127, 841 274, 235 329,210 210,420 None 2,811,385 
53,375 6, 847 21,188 21,600 36,496 None 184,598 
128,785 5,388 34, 821 32,686 30,160 26,789 308, 409 
718,756 28,616 64,324 97,128 95,951 12,019 1,392,522 
52,085 2,685 13,395 21,390 172,072 None 369,092 
289,034 48,671 98, 642 108,777 146,191 None 1,320,545 
470,048 35, 867 53,186 25,301 30,198 438 1,003, 530 
4,694,015 443,121 1,023, 262 1, 208,582 1,072,122 43,112 11,318, 446 
2,913,302 156,347 225, 817 231,942 276,124 1,000 4, 848, 882 
7,607,317 632, 1298 1,249,079 1,440, 524 1,348, 246 44,112 16,199,989 
276,311 44,556 219,089 63, 663 55, 239 2,124 873,397 
518, 037 80,982 59, 827 184,055 445,083 None 1, 828,404 
464,461 105, 879 751,500 1,040, 663 347,673 5, 258 4,689,055 
10, 642,398 868,503 2,269, 537 3,654,974 1,682, 400 None 29,012,502 
473,092 40,187 53,351 67,549 77,617 1,000 1,214,525 
12,453, 8903 1,165,788 3 3,353, 304 5,010, 904 2,608,012 8,385 37,718, 155 
8,187,506 855,927 2, 835,936 2,598, 626 2,340,188 None 28,004,051 
415,031 68, 637 262,576 405, 842 161, 285 None 3,545, 853 
491,960 100,118 364, 257 183,108 90,011 None 1,706, 564 
9,173, 6292 1,054, 9683 3,462,769 3, 229, 0943 2,591,484 None 33,407, 404 


= eee 
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4.—National Wealth and Income. 


National Wealth.—There are several methods of computing national wealth, 
t.¢., the aggregate value of property within the nation—apart from undeveloped 
natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital values through income tax returns this can be applied only in 
countries where incomes are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of 
estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being 
regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete census, based upon a 
canvass of the individual. In the accompanying table a fourth method, namely, 
the so-called “inventory” method, is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts 
known from various sources to be invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, 
etc., etc. 

It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and indica- 
tive rather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly intangible, 
and there are numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation of this nature. 
It should also be pointed out that Table 35 covers the year 1920 (the latest year 
for which the statistics are available), and that in 192C the money values of com- 
modities reached their peak. Estimates for subsequent years will doubtless show 
considerable decreases in several of the items. 


35.—Estimated National Wealth of Canada, 1920. 


1. Farm Values (land, buildings, implements and ma- 


chinery, and live stock, Census 1921)............... $6 , 592,351,789 
2. Mines (capital employed, 1921)...2. 4.0825 0... aes 559 , 514, 154 


3. Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, 

pulpwood, and capital invested in woods operations). 1,244,343,100 
4, Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in 

primary operations; capital in secondary operations 


included under “Manufacturing Machinery”)........ 29,893,213 
5. Central Electric Stations (capital invested, 1920)..... 518 ,997 ,000 
6. Steam and Electric Railways (investment in road and 

EQUIp Mento. Ree at Ne on ae aes ea eer 2,868 ,000 ,000 
7. Canals (amount expended on construction to March 

Pe a 2 eee SI mar L? Ae 8 Unk aa er re et eRe 136, 942,734 
8. Shipping (estimated from 1918 Census).............. 100,000,000 
9. Telegraph and Telephone Systems (cost of plant)..... 175,000 , 000 


10. Urban Real Property (assessed valuations and exempt- 

ed property, and estimate for undervaluation by 

assessors, and for roads, sewers, etC.)...........-4- 5,944,000 , 000 
11. Manufacturing Machinery (Census of Industry, 1920) 583,328,516 
12. Stocks of Raw Materials and Manufactured Goods 

(Census of Industry, 1920, for amount in manufac- 

turers’ hands; estimate for amount in dealers’ 

hands) cc: iie0 siete sos, Goes ena oe ere ee Sy cites oe 1,316,000, 000 
13. Stored Products of Farm, Fisheries, etc. (estimated 

from grain trade statistics, cold storage, etc.)....... 400,000,000 
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14, Household Furnishings, Clothing, Carriages, Motors, 
etc. (estimated according to procedure in U.S.A. and 


Australian Census Bureaus)............0.0.0e0eees $1, 144,000,000 
15. Specie (held by Government, Chartered Banks, and 

estimated for public holdings). ..........0.0.5 052.045. 202 ,010, 106 
16. Imported Merchandise in store (estimate based on 

PA OOGES CUTEN C. VERN) a eee hat ds oe tintoeannane «trois 668 , 460,510 

Total Estimated National Wealth, 1920........ $22,482,841,122 


National Income.—The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its 
national production, a total for which is suggested in the general survey of pro- 
duction on pages 216-220 of this volume. If, as pointed out there, there is no 
reason to suppose that those whose activities are not connected with the production 
of “form-utilities” are less “productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, 
the total value of the production of 1920, the year of peak prices, must have been 
not less than $5,000,000,000. 

In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially connected 
with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing not 
only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 
apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges under this head may have been 
not less than $500,000,000. This would leave the 1920 income of the Canadian 
people at somewhat over $4,500,000,000, which, it must be remembered, is the 
national income at “‘peak’’ prices. 

In countries having an income tax, a certain approximation to the national 
income may be obtained by taking the aggregate of the incomes assessed for the 
purposes of the income tax, making allowances for evasion and estimating the 
income of those whose incomes fall below its lower limits. Thus, in the United 
Kingdom, it was estimated that before the war half of the national income went to 
the great masses of people whose incomes were below the lower limit of the income 
tax—then £160 per annum. 

Similarly, in the United States, where the lower limit of the income tax is the 
same as in Canada, the statistics of incomes assessed for income tax have been 
used in the study of the aggregate income of the nation, together with material 
based on statistics of production. 

In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either the United States 
or the United Kingdom; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a 
greater extent received in kind. Both of these considerations render it improbable 
that so large a percentage of the national income of Canada is brought under the 
review of the Income Tax authorities as is the case in the other countries mentioned. ~ 
In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, 3,696 corporations and 190,561 individuals 
paid income tax on incomes aggregating $912,410,429.1 Statistics of income 
for calendar years 1921 and 1922 assessed in the fiscal years 1922 and 1923 are given 
by provinces in Table 36. The distribution of these incomes by classes of income 
is given in Table 37, which shows that in the fiscal year ended 1928, 281,182 
individuals and 6,010 corporations paid income tax. The former figure may perhaps 
be compared with the 1,901,227 families enumerated at the census of 1921. 


1 See Hansard of June 22, 1922, pp. 3362-3. 
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36.—_Amount of Income Assessed for the purposes of the Income War Tax, by 
Provinces, for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1922-1923. 


Amount of Income 


Provinces. Assessed. . . 
1922. - 1923. 
3 $ 

Prince Md ward! Island) sv .4hS. Gale teas 0k eee Be 3,707,988 2,774,649 
INOWA:SCOULAL ©, J. ahcencciurere a te ieee ere Te ane a ered 51,057,049 36,613,618. 
INGw Bruns wiCkse ten iico: materi ee ate nate et ee eae 35, 238,694 29,309,120 
Qus beet aaic Bees Meret yhete teeta, edo pa dleiase Wie oh cclthels beaae ote eee eee te 362,078 , 282 286,349,563 
OMtario soy cee ohn oto ee Ee oa Ean AC REECE En 598 456,379 481 , 223,381 
IM ANIC DES Reatraci cs Satterlee oie Sees lovee ere arte clack Se eet ren ao SA eT 134,039,184 88 , 634, 308- 
Saskatchowancsaa tect oe ee oe oe one a ee eects Ae 89,942,132 57,513,057 
‘A Debates FY sepa «, Mitre vice ootcte oie enc eacoene oie ceisler nee oe rae ene 66,912,332 51,539, 223 
British Columibisewicy. eee te mae ae eC cette Te Meee On rene, 119,716, 747° 91,938,579 
Natkons 25s Oe vege ocr Rae ee ey rine oes 8 cee ene eee Bee 1,380,383 1,626,667 
otal Ao it Rs et ee ee AA NE rh Sa eye 1, 462,529,170 1,127,522, 165 
A dijusttment[s oF 25 fet cis cy kite tod cecierans ee iced te ioe et eee - 35,114, 24 
Total hese ee Be eee wen. detente 1, 462,529,170 1,092, 407, 925. 


37.—Number of Individual and Corporate Taxpayers, by Size of Incomes and 
Amount of Taxes paid, under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended 


March 31, 1922 and 1923. 


Individuals. Corporations. 
Income—Class. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
No. Amount. No. Amount. No Amount. No. Amount. 

E $ $ $ 
$1,000 to $6,000....} 154,675 4,022,056] 146,178 3,414,475 - - - - 
$2,000 to $6,000....} 116,212} 5,557,503) 118,359) 4,616,287) 3,023 665,723} 2,407 546,081 
$6 ,000 to $10,000...| 11,840} 3,981,303] 13,030} 3,603,536) 1,508 926,596} 1,052 699,621 
‘$10,000 to $20, 000. . 5,404 5,460,899 6,069 02122937 1,359 1,848,227 959 1,478,950 
$20,000 to $30, 000.. 1,290 3,629,108 1,365 2,997,914 690 1,581,102 437 1,148,752 
$30,000 to $50,000... 667 4,295,530 801 3,810,107 597 2,351,149 413 1,682,344 
$50,000 and over... 496] 12,699,832 380 8,212,112 1,109] 31,724,339 742| 22,987,549 

Totals. soc: 290,584) 39,646,231) 281,182] 31,867,368} 8,286) 39,097,136] 6,010) 28,543,297 
Unclassified 
Ehaoka itive sada sna - 824,778 - 490,046 - 110,668 - 269,113 
Total! Siscse 49,471,009 -—| 32,357,414 - | 39,207,804 — | 28,812,410: 
Refund... 650,412 667,997 - 344,046 - 790,264 
otal. ce. . — | 39,820,597 -| 31,689,417 —| 38,868,758 — | 28,022,146 
II.—CURRENCY AND BANKING, LOAN AND TRUST 


COMPANIES. 
1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Karly trade in Canada was carried on by means of barter, which at times 
resulted (in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of beads, 
blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. The practice, however, was 
purely a local one. Later, during the French period in Canada, while barter stili 
formed perhaps the most important means of exchange between individuals and 
merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency system developed. Beaver and 
other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used as substitutes for currency, the 
last named being at one time a legal tender. A rather inadequate system was that 
which developed during the period of French military occupation, when playing 
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cards, stamped with a value and signed by the Intendant, redeemable yearly on 
the receipt of bills of exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other paper money, 
most of it of little value, was also issued, and the total amount outstanding at the 
time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 livres, the great bulk of which 
finally proved worthless. 

The British government sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 

currency, but since, at this time, French coinage again began to come into circula- 
tion and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common 
medium of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were 
overrated in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A 
rate of 5s. to the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use for government accounting 
systems, while in Montreal York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), 
giving the shilling an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 
' Canadians had become more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money from the experiences of the various northern States during the first half of 
the eighteenth century. During the war of 1812 this familiarity was increased by 
the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various denominations 
redeemable on presentation. Increased commercial relations between the two 
countries and a growing volume of trade resulted in a tendency in Canada toward 
a decimal coinage, and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption 
of a decimal currency with a dollar equivalent to the American dollar; the British 
sovereign was made legal tender at $4.862. An Act of 1857 requiring all govern- 
ment accounts to be kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the 
formal adoption of decimal currency in the province of Canada dates from that 
time. 

By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (84 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.862, and the United States eagle made legal tender for $10, while authority was 
taken to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was, however, 
issued prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 
1908, the first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, 
but with a small ‘‘C” identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 
1912, the first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold 
coinage has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally prefer- 
red Dominion notes to gold for use within the country, and when gold is needed 
for export, British or American gold coin or bullion serve the purpose equally well. 

Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium 
in Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5 dollar and 
10 dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10 pure gold by 
weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23.22 grains 
of pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been first conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 14), 
British sovereigns which are legal tender for $4.862, and other gold coins, and the 
§ dollar, 10 dollar and 20 dollar gold coins of the United States, which contain the 
same weight of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal 
tender. These, however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion 
Government and the banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the 
country is provided by paper and token currency. The gold coinages of the Ottawa 
branch of the Royal Mint, which was opened on January 2, 1908, are given in 
Tables 38 and 39. Table 40, compiled by the Dominion Comptroller of Currency, 
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gives the form in which the gold has been held by the Government in recent years. 
The American gold, it will be seen, greatly preponderates, and there is a consider- 
able additional amount held by the banks, as it is legal tender in both countries. 


38.—Coinage of the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint in the calendar years 1920-22. 


1920. 1921. 1922, 
Description of Coins. ; 
Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. Struck. Issued. 
Gold Sovereigns............ - 4 - 136 ~ - 
or or or or or or 
= 319 47 = $661, 87 = - 
Gold— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian $o1S-sn acne aes - = ~ = = = 
SLOSS eee = = = = 
SUV er aun cones hare .{1,926.690 85 1,356.000 00 603,081.80} 128,000 00 - 24,000.00 
BrOnZOe, Mesh ae ae As 223), Vole d9) "909. 085 00 75,559. 64 60,700 00 12,439.03 12,400.00 
INickeli(Se) aa ees ce - = = : - 238,159.30 69,000.00 


In addition to the above coinages, the followi ing were executed for the Governments of Newfoundland 
and Jamaica:— 


1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
Newfoundland= Silvers ven akin eae. treoer: on crevice eats $240,000 $245,000 $200,000 - 
BrONZewcen toe Retaee ey he one ieee te $7,000 $3,000 $3,000 
£ Ss. a ener ds 
Jamaica—Cupro-nickel. 27 22. .35 ence ove bcc ae sewn note tetas: — 1,515 9 7} 2,061 14 1 - 


39.— Gold Coinages of the Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint, 1908-1922. 


Gold. Gold. 
: Years. . 
S . € £ ‘ . 
Years. Sovereigns. coe Sovereigns. Coe 
£ $ $ £ $ $ 

MOOR Ari iecs atteeer 636 3,095 20 = hOd Sime ceria - ~ - 
A909) 4A nco pens nce 16,273 79,195 27 mel ROT Oi eves choker are 6,111 29,740 20 - 
TOU Ne ers seastore se 28,012) 136,325 07 si UGG Ne eee rare 58,845] 286,379 00 - 
cl) eS oe 256, 946/1, 250,470 53 Spl POU Sao tr rete gee 106,516} 518,377 87 - 
11 Oe cnsiniettae ee WAT ad LOSES LO eke evan ee 135,889] 661,326 47 - 
TOUS! Soe re, 3,715 18,079 67 1,890,620] 19205. 0.4 ..5% = = - 
BUDE eee eas een 14,891} 72,469 53} 1,499,575 He Sent ee - - - 
O22). G emcee = - = 


1Authority to issue Canadian gold coins was first conferred in 1910. 


—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves, December 31, 1905-1922. 


Years. British Coin. |American Coin. Canadian Coin. Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ 

3,990,717 00 29,494, 298 - - 
7,375,857 00 31,040,149 - - 
5,366,478 00 33,529,889 - - 
6,261,715 00 54,909,076 = - 
6,537,227 00 62,988,474 - 

6,304,524 30 68 ; 261,279 = 222,933 99 
6,900,094 86 93 ,507 , 764 - 222,933 99 
4,554,691 31 98 , 648, 736 650, 185 - 222,933 99 
6,391,374 52 106, 642,969 2,118,210 222,933 99 
4,482,524 44 86,382,620 3,440,150 320,344 71 
29,606,990 36 86,516,595 3,436,095 775,201 36 
29,333,111 40 86,034,920 3,426,760 803,002 29 
27,476,789 52 77,899 ,494 3,413,465 11,352,856 02 
27,362,254 93 75,785,665 3,411,465 14,701,439 33 
27,661,192 36 60,988,110 3,408,310 27,154,222 32 
26,728,016 34 35,896 ,485 3,387, 125 35,090,343 77 
26,729,500 65 35,896,305 3,385,690 18,558,557 18 


26,730,576 20 67,941,550 3,340,650 34,572,503 78 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40 fine, 
are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no dollar coins have ever been 
struck by the Mint. Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of weight pro- 
portionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are 
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in circulation, but by chapter 9 of the Statutes of 1920 the standard of fineness 
was reduced to 8-10. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel five-cent piece weighing 
70 grains was authorized, and a number of these coins have appeared. Silver coins 
are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to five dollars, and bronze 
coins to twenty-five cents. 


41.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, December 31, 1901-1922. 


Net Amount of Silver Amount Net Amount of Bronze Amount 
Coin Issued. per Head. Coin Issued. per Head. 
Years. A. B. C. D2 

During the Since at ae I. During Since “a oo. 

Year. 1858. a *  |the Year. 1858. g 

$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts cts. 
TOOTS Paar ois qe sik rie): 420,000 8,279,924 7:8 1-53 41,000 676,429 0-8 11-0 
E9OL oo aya ionias ceisie « 774, 000 9,053,924 14-0 1-64 30,000 706 ,429 0-5 12:8 
L908 Settee Soc 633 , 850 9,687,774 11-1 1-70 40,000 746,429 0-7 13-1 
LOOP eae atte. 350,000 | 10,037,774 5-9 1-71 25,000 771,429 0-4 13-1 
NOOD MG ah etre ete 450,000 | 10,487,774 7-4 1-72 20,000 791,429 0-3 13-0 
LOG Sc crrace ere ce 807,461 | 11,295,235 12-8 1-79 41,000 832,429 0-6 13-2 
MOOT roca ier ooctn. 1,194,000 | 12,489,235 17-9 1-88 32,000 864,429 0:5 13-0 
TOOS entre eet 38,541 | 12,527,776 0-6 1-80 21,604 886, 033 0:3 12°8 
TOOO Necro net cken 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-0 1:83 39,300 925,333 0°5 12-9 
LOO Reon roe 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 15-4 1-91 42,020 967 , 353 0-6 12-9 
LOT iy ances: 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2°18 54,275 1,021,628 0-8 14-2 
a is ties Noten 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 17-7 2-30 49,977 1,071,605 0-7 14°5 
113 ree eset ces 927,131 | 17,901,031 12:3 2-38 55,572 WONG ele 0-7 15-0 
1) I iat aed Cees Ses 626,198 | 18,527,229 8-1 2-41 35,057 1,162,234 0-4 15-1 
GUD hic ene oe nee 61,344 | 18,588,573 0-8 2-36 50,354 1,212,588 0:6 15-4 
RGLG or pracrecktet icine: 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2:46 110, 646 1,323,284 1-4 16-5 
OMG ote ace eee 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 21-9 2-64 116, 800 1,440,034 1-4 17-6 
LOTS crete ater haat 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-0 2-87 131,777 1,571,811 1-6 18-9 
LONG aeteon eyecare thee 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 37-7 3°19 115,011 1,686,822 1-4 19-9 
NOD OMe eNotes hie 1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-1 3-29 208,961 1,895,783 2°4 22-0 
17d Als 7 ee er 40,191 | 28,344,659 0-5 3°23 60,543 1,956,326 0-7 22-3 
LU es erie Se — | 26,620,7401 0 2-97 3,858 1,960, 184 0-0 21-9 


1 The decrease shown for 1921 and for 1922 is due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins 
from circulation. 
Norte.—Nickel coinage in circulation on Dec. 31, 1922, amounted to $51,960. 


Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system is 
the paper currency of the Dominion Government. Under the Dominion Notes 
Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes 
up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to one-quarter 
of that amount. By Chapter 4, Acts of 1915, ‘‘An Act respecting the Issue of Domin- 
ion Notes”, the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 
without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to be against certain specified 
Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.! Notes may 
be issued to any additional amount in excess of $76,000,000, but (except as pro- 
vided by the Finance Act, 1914), an amount of gold equal to the excess must be 


1 The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be 
held as reserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 10), authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve 
was fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions. 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872, (35 Vict., c. 7), the reserve for the excess 
over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended in 1875 (38 Vict., ¢. 5) by requiring 
dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions, 50 p.c. in specie 
was to be held. In 1878 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia, and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., ¢. 13) the basis of the present standard was 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
was to be in gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21) the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895. (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, ¢. 43), the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. In 1914 (5 Geo. 
V, c. 4), this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915, to seventy-six millions, under the conditions 
stated in the text. The Finance Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 3), makes provision, in case of war, panic, etc., 
for the issue of Dominion notes against approved securities. 
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held. Thus Dominion notes are under normal conditions gold certificates. Under 
the Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4,. 
$5, $50, $100, $500, $1,000. In addition, ‘‘special’’ notes of the denominations of 
$500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue September, 1918), are issued for use 
between banks only, the purpose being to safeguard against theft. Table 42 gives. 
the main statistics of Dominion note circulation and the reserve on which it has 
been built since 1890, while Table 43 shows the use of notes of different denomina- 
tions during the past six years. 
42.—Dominion Notes Circulation and Reserves at June 30, 1899-1922. 


Notes in Circulation. Reserves of 
Specie and | Circulation | Percentage 
Years Notes  |Large notes Total! Guaran- | uncovered | Reserve 
ended 11,9, 4 and 5,|50, 100, 500, teed by to 
June 30. and 1000, 5000. iene Per | Index Deben- Specie. | Circulation. 
fractionals.1 2 ount. | capita. | No.3 tures.+ 
$ $ $ $ : $ $ p.c. 
6,665, 942 8,691,950} 15,357,892 3-20 65-3 5,232,181! 10,125,711 34 
6,768,666 9,407,650} 16,176,316 3°34 68-2 5,723,693! 10,452,623 35 
6,898,348] 10,384,350) 17,282,698 3°53 72-0 6, 868,243! 10,414,455 40 
7,136,748] 11,311,750} 18,448,493 3°73 76-1 8,396,014’ 10,052,479 45 
6,967,818] 13,093,900} 20,061,718 4-09 83-5 10,239,071] 9,822,647 51 
7,059,331) 12,460,900] 19,520,231 3-87 79-0 9,707,750 9,812,481 49 
7,377,096} 12,995,100] 20,372,196 4-00 81-6 10,704,901 9,667, 295 52 
7,519,345! 14,798,750) 22,318,095 4-34 88-6 12,667,315 9,650,780 56 
8,157,243] 14,020,950} 22,178,193 4-26 86-9 12,760,405 9,417,788 57 
8,770,165| 15,466,300} 24,236,465 4-60 93-9 15,008, 441 9,228,024 61 
9,640,473) 16,454,450] 26,094,923 4-90 100-0 14,422,710} 11,672,213 55 
10,161,809] 17,736,700] 27,898,509 5-19 105-9 16,503,740} 11,394,769 59 
11,029,985} 21,750,400] 32,780,385 5-92 120°8 20,848,305} 11,932,080 63 
12,173,248 , 26,832,950} 39,006,198 6-87 140-2 27,877,260} 11,128,988 67 
12,581,833] 28,992,950] 41,574,783 7-13 145- 25,369,291) 16,205,492] - 61 
13,045,820] 34,288,400) 47,334,220 7-89 161 31,272,122) 16,062,098 66 
14,633,576] 35,307,850] 49,941,426 8-09 165- 30,960,597} 18,980,829 62 


15,279,675} 47,778,450) 63,058,125} 9-71} 198- 41,107,850} 21,950,275 65 
15,860,149] 63,145,150} 79,005,299} 11-80 | 240- 57,309,932) 21,695,367 72 
17,871,477| 71,414,250} 89,285,727] 12-90 | 263-3 | 68,355,787) 20,929,940 75 
19,840,695} 79,468,250] 99,308,945} 13-78 | 281-2 | 78,005,231} 21,303,714 78 
22,982,588] 88,949,650) 111,932,238] 15-19 | 310-0 | 92,442,098) 19,490,140 82 
28,845,737) 87,517,800) 116,363,537) 15-45 | 315-3 | 94,943,499] 21,420,038 81 
24,586,448) 89,595,650) 114,182,098) 14-84 | 302-8] 92,663,575) 21,518,523 81 
25,183,685] 126,937,050) 152,120,735} 19-34 | 394-7 | 89,573,041} 62,547,693) 59 
27,283,425) 148,213,750} 175,497,175} 21-84 | 445-7 | 114,071,032) 61,426,143 66 

3 

4 

9 

4 

1 


5 
1 
15,939,131] 42,377,400) 58,316,531} 9-25 | 188-7 | 36,935,936) 21,380,595 63 
2 
8 


29,498,409] 149,069,600] 178,568,009) 21-82) 445- 119,110,113] 59,457, 896 67 
32,623,514] 248,716,000} 281,339,514) 33-78 | 689- 114,951,618) 166,387, 896 41 
35,084,194) 265,665,650) 300,749,844] 35-47 | 723- 118, 268,407) 182,481, 437 39 
37, 208, 890| 254,812,400) 292,016,290} 33-83 | 690- 95,538,190) 196,478, 100 33 
34,403,934] 234,365,250) 268,769,184) 30:58 | 624- 83,854,487) 184,914,697 31 
31,404,161! 201,344,250! 232,748,411! 25-96 | 529-8! 85,495,068! 147, 253,343 37 


1 Includes Provincial notes amounting to $32, 857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27,710 in 1922 

2 Includes issue of $50,000 notes in 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

3 Circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 

4 Guaranteed debentures amounted to $1,946,666 from 1890 to 1910: and $16,000,000 from 1915 to 1923. 


43.—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, March 31, 1918-1923. 


Denominations. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

DP ays Re dda ee eee ee 14,414,114] 15,217,261] 16,550,788) 16,456,102] 15,387,109} 15,921,295 
Dee Sa cat heehee ee 11,356,895] 12,161,480) 18,238,915} 12,819,010} 11,335,549] 11,854,372 
BES OSS OAT CR Ce eee 42,187 39,439 38,299 37,567 36,735 35,791 
Dike Ticsesaw ies nee vonte. caer Me 4,813,508) 4,772,455) 3,484,275) 3,699,880} 1,886,410) 2,154,470 
OOS hese AoA 5,350 4,200 3,950 3,800 8,750 3,750 
LOO Sit shire hon Seldee ee eee a 400 - - - - - 
BOOS Feta ane AL cies 2,355,500} 1,868,500} 2,596,000) 2,683,500} 2,728,500) 3,034,000 
L000 so eee aoe 3,841,000} 4,146,000] 4,773,000] 5,050,000} 4,999,000] 6,019,000 
500 special. Gunton 174, 000 124,500 95,000 70,000 13,500 2,000 
1000) 1,375,000 992,000} 1,159,000 962,000 931,000 935, 000 
5,000 & 211,230,000} 213,505,000} 234,105,000] 191,980,000} 142,505,000] 124,845,000. 
50,0001 “ 44,000,000} 384,650,000} 42,800,000} 60,350,000 76,550,000: 
Fractional 1,163, 141 1,200,120; 1,260,872] 1,293,283} 1,257,168 1,275,372 
Provincial 27,766 27,748 27,748 27,743 27,710 27,710: 

Wotalere Crecente: 250,798, 861| 298,058,698] 311,932,792] 277,882,885] 241,461,426] 242,657, 764 


1 First issue of $50,000 notes appears in bank statement of September, 1918, amounting to $5,000,000. 
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Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in Canada. 
Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. 
These notes are not in normal times legal tender. 

In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (September 1 to 
February 28-29), the banks may issue “excess” circulation to the amount of 15 
p.c. of their combined capital and “rest or reserve” funds. In the event of war or 
panic, the Government may permit the “excess” to run all the year. The banks 
pay interest on the excess at 5p.c. Ifa bank desires to extend its circulation, it may 
do so by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in the central gold 
reserves. The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 44. Table 45 
brings together the results obtained above as to the quantity of the circulating 
medium in the hands of the Canadian public. 

In case of insolvency, the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. 
They are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the Bank Circulation 
Redemption Fund, to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their 
average circulation, the sum thus secured being available for the redemption of 
the notes of failed banks. 


44.—_Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, 1892-1922.1 


‘*Redemption’”’ 
Pada Fund.? — Notes in Circulation. 
Years. Ga atel. “Rest’’ Fund.} (Deposits with 
Peas ic Minister of aoe 
Finance.) - Amount. |Per Capita. Index No.’ 
$ $ $ $ $ 

61,626,311 24,511,709 1,314, 240 33, 788, 679 6-91 79-0 
62,009,346 25, 837, 753 1,790,619 33, 811,925 6-85 78:3 
62,063,371 27,041; 235 1,817,511 31,166,008 6:37 72°8 
61, 800, 700 27,273,500 1,814,089 30, 807,041 6-12 69-9 
62,043,173 26,526, 632 1,831,191 31,456, 297 6-18 70:6 
62,027,703 27,087,782 1, 864, 937 34,350,118 6°68 76°3 
62,571,920 27,627,520 1,938, 660 37, 873, 934 7°28 83-2 
63,726,399 28,958,989 2,033, 865 41,513,139 7°89 90-2 
65, 154,594 32,372,394 2,221,128 46,574,780 8-75 100-0 
67,035,615 36,249,145 2,487,541 50,601, 205 9-36 107-0 
69, 869, 670 40, 212,943 2, 832,401 55,412,598 10-02 114-5 
76,453,125 47,761,536 2,971,260 60, 244,072 10-62 121-4 
79,234,191 52,082,335 3, 237, 891 61,769, 888 10-60 121-1 
82, 655, 828 56,474, 124 3,448,463 64,025, 643 10-68 122-1 
91,035, 604 64, 002, 266 3,923,531 70,638, 870 11-44 130-7 
95,953, 732 69, 806, 892 4,304,524 75,784,482 12-02 137-4 
96, 147,526 72,041, 265 4,249,367 71,401, 697 11-00 125-7 
97,329,333 75, 887,695 4,317,006 73,943,119 11-04 126-2 
98,787,929 79,970,346 4,844,475 82,120,303 11-87 135-7 
103,009, 256 88, 892, 256 5,353, 838 89,982, 223 12-57 143-7 
112,730, 943 102,090,476 6,211, 881 100,146,541 13-60 155-4 
116,297,729 | 109,129,393 6,536,341 | 105,265,336 13-98 160-0 
114,759,807 | 113,130,626 6,693,684 | 104,600,185 13-60 155-4 
113,982,741 | 113,020,310 6,756,648 | 105,187,092 13-37 152-8 
113,175,353 | 112,989,541 6,811,213 | 126,691,913 15-77 180-2 
111, 637,755 113, 560,997 6,324, 442 161,029,606 19-69 225-0 
110,618,504 114, 041, 500 5,817,646 198,645, 254 23-85 272°6 
115,004,960 | 121,160,774 6,054,419 | 218,919,261 25-82 295-1 
123,617,120 | 128,756,690 6,122,715 | 228,800,379 26-51 303-0 
129,096,339 134, 104,030 6,417, 287 194,621,710 22-15 253-1 
125,456,485.| 129,627,270 6,493,593 | 166,466,109 18-56 212-1 


1 The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 
2 Cash, i.e., gold or Dominion notes. 
3 Circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 
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45.—Circulating Medium in Hands of the Public, 1900-1922. 


Silver. Bronze. Bank Notes. 
Years. | Per Per Amount. Per 
Amount. Capita Amount Capita. 3 Capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
7,911,998 1-49 635, 429 “il 46,574,780 8. 75. 
8, 279, 924 1.53 676,429 MLD 50, 601, 205 9.36. 
9,053,924 1.64 706,429 aie: 55,412,598 10.02 
9,687,774 1470 746,429 Bie 60, 244,072 10.62 
10,037,774 172 771,429 m3 61,769, 888 10.60: 
10,487,774 1:72 791,429 .13 64, 025, 643 10.68. 
11,295, 235 1.79 832,429 13 70,638, 870 11.45. 
12,489,235 | 1.88 864,429 113 75,784,482 12.08 
12,527,776 1.80 886, 033 els 71,401, 697 11.00: 
13,176,476 1.83 925,333 13 73,943,119 11.04 
14,327,662 1.91 967,353 is 82, 120,303 11.87 
15, 670, 663 2.18 1,021,628 14 89, 982, 223 12.49 
16,973,900 2.30 1,071,605 15 | 100,146,541 13.60 
17,901,031 2.38 1,127,177 15 105, 265,336 13.98: 
18,527,229 2.41 1,162, 234 -15 | 104,600,185 13.60: 
18,588,573 2.36 1,212,588 .15 | 105,137,092 13.37 
19,768,089 2.46 1,323, 234 .17 | 126,691,913 15.77 
21,559,030 2-64 1,440,034 18 161,029,606 19.69: 
23, 888,121 2.87 1,571,811 .19 | 198,645,254 23.12 
27,084, 148 3.19 1,686, 822 -20 | 218,919,261 23 .82: 
28,384, 850 3.29 1,895,783 .22 228,800,379 26.51 
28,344, 659 3.23 1,956,326 .22 | 194,621,710 22.15 
26,620, 740 2.97 1,960,184 .22 | 166,466,109 18.56 
Dominion Notes! 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Totals. 
and fractionals.? 
Years. Bs z xn aes 
er er umber 
A mount, Capita. Amount. Capita.| per 
Capita.4 
$ $ $ $ 
AYE ee ee eee Se Sa ae area Vie OR aE 9,997,044 1.88 65,119,251 | 12.24 100-0 
1 CT Rae esech es SA a ae Bee Ae oben bak tanh 6 ee esa Ab 10,595, 169 1.97 70,152,727 | 13.06 106-7 
11,442, 138 2.07 75,615,089 | 13.67 111-7 
12,321,172 2.17 82,999,447 | 14.63 119.5 
12, 813,912 2.20 85,393,003 | 14.66 119-8 
13,499, 894 220 88,804,740 | 14.82 121-1 
14,797,483 2.40 97,564,017 | 15.81 129-2 
15,973,227 2.53 | 105,111,373 |. 16.68 136-3 
15,615,082 2.41 | 100,430,588 | 15.47 126-4 
16,235,774 2.43 | 104,280,702 | 15.58 127-3 
18,098,111 2.62 | 115,513,429 | 16.70 136+4 
21,497,429 2.98 | 128,171,943 | 17.79 145-3 
27,277,341 3.70 | 145,469,387 | 19.75 161+3 
29,067,278 3.86 | 153,360,822 | 20.37 166-4 
DOD ei cp NOONE acter cB Seo AA ee coke el eee 26, 964, 063 3-01 |) 1151, 253,711) 19266 160-6 
IRE A ease eeont seh cro: A nr mR SPE Ota ‘| 25, 881,570 8.29 | 150,819,823 | 19.18 156-7 
NOV G S icke s: ses ota ceeslsie Coed eat otter ores ely ae he latins 27, 857, 543 3.47 | 175,640,779 | 21.86 178-6 
TOT Te sais So che ah ce SE een DIN rie ss tibia © seen ete 31,221,311 3.82 215,249,981 26.31 214-9 
EONS sel acre S oboxevete 0) otave wreenbesee neva ps deel chawnaysvaks exanahecepe 34, 146, 836 4.10 258, 252,022 31.01 253 °3 
AQT OL Wet ecei teat stron etic rion cielo serie 35,492, 643 4.19 | 283,182,874 | 33.40 272-8 
LODO ee etarored sare Favad ae clee eel eer ete ain ere neeoe 37,272, 720 4.22 | 296,353,737 | 34.33 280-5 
LEV | SP einet a SORES ce einen. ah Lean tal) preen Ce eae 33, 825,582 3.85 258,748, 277 29.44 240-5 
DODD TF asctince piacere ih ae VON ene eRe mete rorate cesta ane 31, 888,024 3.56 | 226,935,057 | 25.31 206°8 


1 Dominion Notes of larger denominations in hands of banks not included. 
2 Includes Provincial Notes (denominations of $1, 2, 5, 10 and 20) amounting to $25,622 in 1900 and 
reduced gradually to $24,560 in 1922. 
3 Yearly average. 4 Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 
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2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking in older countries, one of the chief 
functions of banks was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; 
where the bank’s credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, 
creating an auxiliary uniform circulating medium, which in various cases was 
preferred to that issued by national governments. 

The lack of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the merchants 
of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus of a 
proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was issued 
in 1792. This scheme, however, was allowed to drop, while a second project in 1808, 
for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada, failed to secure the assent of the Legis- 
lature of Lower Canada. 

At the close of the war of 1812, the Army Bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817, with a charter based on that of the First Bank of the United States. 
In the following year the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three Lower 
Canadian institutions, commencing as private banks, obtained their charters in 
1822, while the Bank of Upper Canada, also a private institution, was superseded 
by a second Bank of Upper Canada, established at York (Toronto) as a chartered 
bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of New Brunswick had been incorporated in 
1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax Banking Co. (private) had commenced 
business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia received a regular charter in 1832. 
The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molson’s Bank was established in 
1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (now the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867, the 
Merchants’ Bank of Halifax (now the Royal Bank) in 1869, the Dominion Bank 
in 1871, the Bank of Hamilton in 1872, the Banque d’Hochelaga in 1873, the Bank 
of Ottawa in 1874, the Imperial Bank in 1875 and the Standard Bank in 1876. 

The Canadian Banking System.'—A brief réswmé of the Canadian Banking 
system should emphasize its growth from the beginning as closely related to the 
Montreal produce and export trade, its development of the branch bank system 
in order to meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement, its adapta- 
tion to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west, and the consolida- 
tion during late years of the features which tended most towards its early success. 
Development of a stable system has been accompanied by failures, particularly 
marked about the middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been 
steady, based on sound principles and adapted as closely as could be to the particular 
needs of the country. ‘ 

The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists today, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a 
small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch 
banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized as 
to banks, of which there are now 16°, rather than as to districts, as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 


1 For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see page 813. 
2Noy. 30, 1923. 
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A second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and operation 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated 
in 1900, and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation 
of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The Association supervises clear- . 
ing house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs of banks which 
have suspended business and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. 
Adherence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. 

The elimination of weaker banks and their amalgamation with more Fabio ones 
has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between the 
banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through the 
medium of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. _ 

Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Cnnetlian 
banking system may be said, in addition, to perform three main functions. In 
brief, they are as follows — 

1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 

2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, etc. 

3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and unused deposits 
may be put to immediate productive use. 

Banking Legislation.—Note issue was formerly considered as the chief 
function of the banks, and banking legislation dealt mainly with such issue. In 
1830 the Banking Act was amended so that the total amount of notes of less than 
$5 in circulation might not at any one time exceed one-fifth of the paid up capital, 
that no notes under $1 should be issued and that all issues of less than $5 might 
be limited or suppressed by the Legislature. In 1841, in the first session of the 
Canadian Legislature after the Union, the Banking Act imposed a tax of one p.c. 
upon the bank note circulation, together with provisions for the double liability 
of shareholders. In 1850 a new Act prohibited any bank other than those incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament or Royal Charter from issuing notes. The tax on 
circulation was abolished, and instead a deposit with the Government of $100,000 
in provincial debentures was required; for the first time monthly bank statements 
were required to be furnished to the Government. 

In 1871 the first Dominion Bank Act provided for a minimum capital of 
$500,000, the restriction of bank note issue to notes of $4 and upwards, the redemp- 
tion by ane of their own notes at any of their offices, the limitation of dividends 
until a reasonably large reserve fund had been accumulated, the holding of Dominion 
notes to the extent of at least one-third of the cash reserve, the prohibition of a 
bank lending money on its own stock; the forfeiture of the charter of any bank 
which left any of its liabilities unpaid for 90 days; also, in order that the double 
liability might be effectively enforced, banks were required to transmit certified 
lists of shareholders to the Minister of Finance. The charters were granted for ten 
years only, so as to facilitate the contemplated decennial revisions of the Act. 

The first revision of the Bank Act took place in 1881.. The noteholder was 
now recognized as prior creditor, the banks were prohibited from issuing notes under 
$5, while notes of higher denominations were to be multiples of thissum. Dominion 
notes were to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of the banks’ cash reserve, and banks 
were upon request to pay in Dominion notes sums not exceeding $50. 

At the second revision of the Bank Act (1891), the chief change was the establish- 
ment of the Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund, founded as a consequence of 
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the losses to which the noteholders of insolvent banks were still subjected through 
being unable to turn their notes into cash. It was provided that bank notes should 
bear interest from the day of suspension of the bank until the date when their 
redemption was undertaken by the liquidator. If this was not done within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem them out of the Bank 
Circulation Redemption Fund. Such expenditure, if not made good out of the 
assets of the failed bank, was to be provided by contributions from the other banks 
pro rata to circulation. ; 

At the third regular revision of the Bank Act, in 1901, the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association was given authority to appoint an inspector to supervise the bank note 
circulation and see that no bank issued circulation in excess of its paid-up capital. 
In 1908 provision was made for emergency circulation during the crop-moving 
season from October to January, during which banks were allowed to issue excess 
circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital and reserve or rest fund, 
this emergency circulation to be taxed at the rate of 5 p.c. per annum. In 1912 the 
period during which emergency circulation might be issued was extended to the 
six months from September to February inclusive. 

At the fourth revision, which took place in 1913, the Bank Act was amended 
by providing for the establishment of central gold reserves in which banks might 
deposit gold or Dominion notes, issuing additional notes of their own against 
such deposit. A shareholders’ audit was also provided for. As a consequence of 
the war, the provision for emergency circulation was extended to cover the whole 
year in 1914, while banks were authorized to make payments in their notes instead 
of in gold or Dominion notes. 

The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32) has resulted in numerous 
important changes. The qualifications of provisional directors are re-defined in 
sec. 11, while provision is made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ 
meetings and bringing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and special 
statements are given further attention and more complete returns are required 
from the banks, particularly in cases where other operations than banking are 
carried on (sec. 54). Detailed provisions are added regarding a shareholders’ audit 
of the banks’ affairs (sec. 56), while the personal liability of directors in case of 
distribution of profits in excess of legal limits is fixed by sec. 59. Regulations 
regarding loans are amended (sec. 76), and annual returns to the Minister regarding 
real and immovable property are required (sec. 79). Registration of security for 
loans is provided for (sec. 88a); monthly and special returns are to be made when 
called for by the Minister (sec. 112); certain loans are prohibited (sec. 146); and 
the punishment of directors and other bank officials who knowingly make false 
statements of a bank’s position is stipulated in sec. 153. 

Banking Statistics.—In Table 46 is given a historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clearer view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, the latter group only 
being considered when determining the ordinary financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included in 
the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the proportionate develop- 
ment of capital and reserve funds may be pointed out, also the great increase in 
the proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities and the gradually 
increasing percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. 
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46.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1922. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. 


Calendar Years. 


Rest 
Capital or Notes 
paid up. ee Circulation. 
$ $ $ 
186 7:(OimmOS nares hor tle 30,926,470 - 9,346,081 
1868.0 see els He ciseces eon etter 30,507,447 - 9,350,646 
30,782,637 - 9,539,511 
33,031, 249 = 15,149,031 
37,095,340 = 20,914,637 
45,190,085 - 25,296,454 
54,690,561 - 27,165,878 
60,388,340 - 27,904, 963 
64,619,513 - 23,035,639 
66, 804,398 - 21,245,935 
65, 206,009 ~ 20,704,338 
63, 682 ,863 - 20,475,586 
62,737,276 - 19,486,103 
60,052,117 - 22,529,623 
59,534,977 - 28,516,692 
59,799, 644 - 33,582,080 
61,390,118 - 33, 283,302 
61,579,021 18,149,193 30,449,410 
61,711,566 17,879,716 30,720,762 
61,662,093 17,817,693 31,030,499 
60,860,561 17,873,582 32,478,118 
60,345,035 18,529,911 32,205,259 
60,229,752 19,766,426 32,207,144 
59,974,902 21,127,838 32,834,511 
60,700,697 22,821,501 33,061,042 
61,626,311 24,511,709 33,788,679 
62,009,346 25,837,753 33,811,925 
62,063,371 27,041,235 31,166,003 
61,800,700 27,273,500 30,807,041 
62,043,173 26,526,632 31,456, 297 
62,027,708 27,087,782 34,350,118 
62,571,920 27 ,627 ,520 37,873 , 934 
63,726 ,399 28,958,989 41,513,139 
65,154,594 32,372,394 46,574,780 
67,035,615 36, 249,145 50,601,205 
69, 869,670 40,212,943 55,412,598 
76,453,125 47,761,536 60,244,072 
79,234,191 52,082,335 61,769, 888 
82,655, 828 56,474,124 64,025, 643 
91,035,604 64,002, 266 70,638,870 
95,953,732 69, 806, 892 75,784,482 
96,147,526 72,041,265 71,401,697 
97 ,329 ,333 75,887,695 73,943,119 
98,787,929 79,970,346 82,120,303 
103 ,009, 256 88,892,256 89,982 , 223 
112,730,943 | 102,090,476 | 100,146,541 
116,297,729 | 109,129,393 | 105,265,336 
114,759,807 | 113,130,626 | 104,600,185 
113,982,741 | 113,020,310 |. 105,137,092 
Als, Lio,o00 112,989,541 126,691,913 
111,637,755 | 113,560,997 | 161,029,606 
110,618,504 | 114,041,500 | 198,645,254 
115,004,960 | 121,160,774 | 218,919,261 
123,617,120 | 128,756,690 | 228,800,379 
129,096,339 134,104,030 194,621,710 
125,456,485 | 129,627,270 | 166,466,109 


LIABILITIES. 


Total 


on 
Deposit .1 


$ 
31,375,316 
33,653,594 
40,028,090 
48,763,205 


56,287,391 
61,481,452 
65,426,042 
77,113,754 
74,642,446 


72,852,686 
74,166,287 
70,856,253 
73,151,425 
85,303,814 


94,346,481 
110,133,124 
107, 648 ,383 
102,398 ,228 
104,014,660 


111,449,365 
112,656, 985 
125,136,473 
134, 650, 732 
135,548,704 


148,396,968 
166,668,471 
174,776,722 
181,743,890 
190,916,939 


193,616,049 
211,788 ,096 
236,161,062 
266 504,528 
305, 140, 242 


531,243,476 2 


605, 968,513? 
654,839,7112 
658 ,367,0152 
783 ,298 , 880 2 
909 , 964,839 2 


980 , 433 , 788 2 
1,102, 910,383? 
1,126,871, 5232 
1,144, 210,363? 
1,198, 340,315? 


1,418,035,4292 
1,643,203 ,0202 
1,912,395, 7802 
2) 189,428,885 2 
2'438,079,7922 
2,264, 586,7362 
2/120,997,0302 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Total 
Liabilities 


to 
the Public. 


$ 
43,273, 969 
45,144,854 
50,940,226 
65,685, 870 


80,250,974 
90,864,688 
98, 982, 668. 
116,412,392 
104, 609,356 


99,614,014 
99,810,731 
95,538, 821 
96,760,113. 
111,838,941 


127,176,249 
149,777,214 
145, 938,095. 
137,493,917 
138,762 , 695: 


146,954,260: 
149, 704,402 
163,990,797 
173 ,029 ,602 
173,207,587 


187,332,325 
208 , 062,169 
217,195,975. 
221,066,724 
229,794 ,322 


232,338, 086 
252,660, 708 
281,076, 656 
318,624,033 
356,394,095 


420,003 , 743 
466 , 963 , 829 
507,527,550) 
554,014,076 
618 , 678 ,633 


713,790,553 
769 , 026 , 924 
762,077,184 
882,598 , 547 
1,019,177,601 


1,097 , 661,393 
1,240, 124,354 
1, 287,372,534 
1,309,944, 006 
1,353,629, 123 


1,596, 905 ,337 
1,866, 228, 236 
2,184,359, 820 
2,495 , 582 , 568. 
2,784,068, 698 
2,556,454, 190° 
2,364, 822,657 


Norg.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 
1 Includes the deposits of Federal and Provincial Governments. 
? Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 
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46.— Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1922.— concluded. 


ASSETS. 
é a Percentage 
Specie and | ati 
; Notés Dominion | Securities in Liabilities 
Calendar Years.| (including Pr and 1 Cae and Total Total to the 
Deposits in | q pean lias ae Loans. Assets. Public 
Central Gold| Government Securities else- to Total 
Basarves Securities. where than Assets. 
1913-1922.) in Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
1867 (6 mos.).... - - - 53,889,703 78,294,670 55-27 
IWGGS Fer see a3 - - - 52,299,050 79,860,976 56-53 
ISG Soe eee eee aes - - - 56,433 ,953 86, 283,693 59-04 
TSWOs FAS cde ne - - - 66,276,961 108,197,103 63-65 
1A ee eek - - - 84,799,841 125,273,631 64-06 
ESRD tot hres - = - 106, 744, 665 148,862,445 61-04 
EST aemee cto: - - - 119,274,217 166 , 056,595 56-60 
i = - ~ 131,680,111 187,921,031 61-95 
STS tena erect san - - - 136,029,307 186, 255,330 56°17 
USUG oireemten eee): - - - 127,621,577 183 ,499, 801 54-29 
kWh Caen - - - 125,681,658 181,019,194 55-14 
TSI SR et eked: - - - 119, 682,659 175,450,274 54-45 
1879 See cated = = - 113,485,108 173,548,490 55-75 
ASSO See - - - 102,166,115 184,276,190 60-69 
Atego Us eat ae ~ - —| 116,953,497 | 200,613,879 63-39 
Loken BENTO eae - - —| 140,077,194 | 227,426,835 65-86 
PSS3 Fae aepyenc. ae - - - 143,944,957 228,084,650 63-98 
USShaee Se re - - - 130,490,053 219,998,642 62-50 
UBB Seyret cota - - - 126,827,792 219,147,080 63-32 
PSSO Gee esta as - - - 132,833,313 228,061,872 64-44 
PSS RREANES. Fac Se - - - 139,753,755 230,393 ,072 64-98 
TS8S:. Santows. she - - - 141,002,373 243,504,164 67-35 
i bcte! a aUaG As OG heh = - - 149,958,980 253,789,803 68-18 
TSSOP viet Weis = - - 153,301 ,335 254,546,329 68-05 
ASS ier recr steer ts - - — | 171,082,677 | 269,307,032 69-56 
DEO 2B alae walsae 17,794,201 - - 193 ,455 , 883 291,635,251 71-34 
TS OS rer staccn shat siete 19,714, 648 - - 206 , 623 , 042 302,696,715 71-75 
TSO4 eR ip ctoraise, 22,371,954 = - 204,124,939 307,520,020 71-87 
1895. 22,992,872 - ~ 203 , 730,800 316,536,510 72:50 
PSOC Tren cee a 22,318,627 - - 213,211,996 320,937 ,643 72°39 
1 CLL ror she OP OPLAe 24,178,151 - ~ 212,014,635 341,163,505 74-06 
TSOSRree ak oes 25,330,564 - - 223,806,320 370,583 , 991 75°86 
LBO0is a1. ees 26,682,970 - - 251,467,076 412,504,768 77-24 
TIQO eats a, 29,047,382 - - 279,279,761 459,715,065 77°52 
TOONS cytes 32,088,501 11,331,385 13,031,176 388 , 299, 888 531,829,324 78:97 
W902 Aas: 35,478,598 9,804,998 14,487,632 430,662,670 585,761,109 79°72 
G903 FI es cess 42,510,574 11,186,607 14,896 ,472 472,019, 689 641,543 , 226 79-11 
LOO Eee eek 50,307,871 10,705, 202 15,560,145 509,011,993 695,417,756 79-67 
WOODS ss ecstore cleiave 56,590,323 8, 833 , 626 18,820,985 | 559,814,918 | 767,490,183 80-61 
WO OG Sete cafe ote ats 61,287,581 9,360,614 20,460,670 655, 869,879 878,512,076 81-25 
LOO (eat tae 70,550,520 9,546,927 21,198,817 709,975,274 945,685,708 81-32 
1908 Sees teks 80,654,276 9,522,743 19,788,937 670,170,833 941, 290,619 80-96 
TODO each sieht ausks 95,558,461 11, 653,798 21,707,363 762,195,546 |1,067,007,534 82-72 
LOLO ajerdolin dont 104,735,626 14,741,621 21,696,987 870,100,890 |1,211,452,351 84-18 
LOU crating etre rte 120, 146,690 10,637, 580 22,848,170 926,909,616 |1,303, 131,260 84-23 
OIDs ocneicteFcterate a 132,853,405 9,388,968 22;586,119 }1,061,843,991 |1,470,065,478 84-36 
ROO Sreceroriste woe: 141,872,884 9,995, 237 23,183,162 |1,111,993,268 |1,530,093,671 84-14 
BOL siapapccctate id Sats 165,845,957 11,697,603 22,707,738 |1,101,880,924 |1,555, 676,395 84-20 
DOD Ratae tae as oiste 208,438, 854 12,814,898 31,553,091 |1,066, 252,854 |1,596,424, 643 84°75 
MO Gea wferqreseis save) 230,113,831 29,717,007 117,902,686 |1,135,866,531 |1,839, 286,709 86-82 
EO Rdep lactate reise: 265,389,567 131,078,854 183,341,125 |1,219,161,252 |2,111,559, 555 88-38 
TOURS, races crores 351, 762,841 162,821,026 252,936,568 |1,339,660,669 |2,432, 331,418 89-81 
TOLD Tier eebate acats 370,775,723 214,621,625 256,270,715 |1,552,971,202 |2,754, 568,118 90-60 
BOZO ceiate otto ts axe 367,165,054 120,356,255 210,826,991 |1,935,449,637 |3,064, 133, 843 90-86 
RO 2 Babe won eicioniaie 335,081, 032 166,688,146 156,552,503 }1,781,184,115 |2,841, 782,079 89-96 
ee 5 305,522,425 198,826,031 90,131,491 11,643, 643,443 '2,638,776,483 89-62 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities —Tables 47 and 48 show the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1919 to 1922, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements of the 
Minister of Finance. Attention may be drawn to the reduction by almost 
$70,000,000 of total deposits in the central gold reserves, the increase by almost 
$40,000,000 of balances due from foreign banks and correspondents, and the 
decrease of $156,000,000 in the holdings of Canadian municipal and foreign 
securities. A corresponding decrease in liabilities, however, of $130,000,000 is the 
result of the reduction in notes payable, deposits due to the Dominion Government 
and demand deposits in Canada, offset to some extent by increases in Canadian 
savings deposits and foreign deposits. Changes in the character and volume of 
assets and liabilities may, on the whole, be ascribed to deflation throughout the 
country, and to the re-establishing of normal banking practice. 


47.—Assets of Chartered Banks for calendar years 1919-1922. 


Assets. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
$ $ $ $ 
Quick Assets— 
Current gold and subsidiary coin............ 80,684,931 81,471,916 80,671,931 80,776,592 
DomimionMotesMrae wien eer eee 176,744,958 177,990,416} 174,802,401 170,393,300 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security : 

‘obnote circulationtes ss. cetacean ee eines 6,054,419 6,122,715 6,417,287 6,493,593 
Deposit in central gold reserves............. 112,679,167 107,702,722 79,606,700 54,352,533 
INotesioi other bankstasnncce ethane: 30,046,099 45,640,095 51,267,964 40,571, 207 
Cheques of.other banks: \..... cocoon see sa. 102,492,254); 130,277,410} 111,726,865} 104,878,651 
Deposits made with, and balances due from 

other banks in: @anddaer ho. ke eee eee 5, 823 , 388 5,697,820 6,179,469 5,243,496 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 

in the United Kingdom. . 12,359,426 17,669,923 12,857,830 10,309,844 


Due from banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


ing domi» nian. tet horse mater ts eae aeons 50,904, 698 62,097, 682 60,885,266 87,972,048 
Totall:Quick- Assetss,.ceen. ie ee eee 577,789,335) 634,670,699} 584,415,713) 560,991,264 


- Other Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and Provincial Gov- 
ernmentisecuritiesse: feta r een tenga ye 214,621,625 120,356,255 166, 688, 146 198, 826,03] 
Canadian municipal securities, and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other : 
thant @anadian 4 eaten ste fein ate 256,270,715 210,826,991 156, 552,508 90,131,491 


Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
STOCKS Ay Ce. Vine tee SE 2 ot Re eee: 54,429,301 48,031,228 45,728,878 43, 208,758 


Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 


PONS SH etemerene RON Cia. Ane ae 96,673,179 118,956,035 109,542,625 101,320,268 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere than in Canada.......... 163,227,204) 200,098,050 172,137,325 178,457, 564 
Total other Liquid Assets........... 785,222,024 698 , 268, 559 650,649,477 611,944,112 
Other Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada} 1,091,849,150] 1,342,763,470] 1,246,018,266] 1,122,255, 707 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 
thin in CaniGacec ten et ae Ome eee 140,200,101 186,891,995 156,571,063 149,586,461 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ - - 158,750 = 
Loans to prov incial governments. . 8,214,314 13,945,219 12,806,347 9,556,612 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 
school:districts: Ane eee eee 48,546,827 67,839,214 77,140,465 74,627,370 
Overdue débtss, jocn...ccnet soe Rerranemee ne 4,260,427 4,952,320 6,809,940 7,839,461 
Real estate other than bank premises...... 5,835,339 4,781,361 4,357,257 4,977,208 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. . 2,354,169 2,679,141 3,070,228 3,682,344 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 
amounts (if any) written off.............- 54,499 ,498 58,111,876 65,808,576 70,909,881 
Liabilities of customers under letters of y 
Creditias por COntTa sds wee eee eee 33, 248, 321 46,054,619 80,079,462 18,358,731 
Other assets not included under the fore- 
POINCNHOAAS.U 5 ssh near ance Eee 2,548,613 3,175,370 3,896,535 4,047,332 
TotaliOther Assets! se. he kee Eee ee 1,391,556,759| 1,731,194,585| 1,606,716,889] 1,465,841, 107 
Grand’Total Assets...) 3... 2k wee een 2,754, 568,118! 3,064, 133,843! 2,841, 782,079] 2,638, 776, 483 


Note.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. 
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48.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks for calendar years 1919-1922. 
Liabilities. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. } 
Liabilities to the Public— $ $ $ $ 
IMOUEK Ei CIRCULATION yeah se sheiserleoie sien. < ncalt sls 218,919, 261 228,800,379 194,621,710 166,466,109 
Balance due to Dominion Government after 

deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 

(ERC? 2d SARIRD ei OCR ERS i NCR Beate eer ERE 181,768,998 188,360,129 109,405,020 83 , 669 , 096 
Balances due to provincial governments..... 22,049, 660 21,384,185 28,794,562 28 , 833,212 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 

HEHd (AM NOD: 2,.155,.) atten oi dete nh kehos ais oothastanhans @ 621,676,065 658 , 862,869 551,914,643 502,781, 234 


Deposits by the public payable after notice 


or'on a fixed day in Canada.............- 1,125, 202,403] 1,239,308,076|.1,289,347,063| 1,191,637,004 


Deposits elsewhere than in Canada........ 238,731,784] 335,164,532} 285,125,448 314,076,484 
Deposits made by and balances due to other 
panksuna@anadar secs seismic ele an 10,641,494 11,830,949 11,756, 766 9,931,819 
Due to banks and banking correspondents in 
Ghe United Kang dom joc. dems cms <tea tes. 5,908, 764 7,057,506 8,078,047 9,775,026 
Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 
Enron aera asec oe seae chico stor 29,985,104 40,380,320 32,532,361 28,762,762 
HSI sey le weeaine caste eres ee ca teeter esterase tee 3,821,080 8,155, 523 11,494 432 7,484,191 
Acceptances under letters of credit.......... 33,248,324 45,962,754 30,079,458 18,332,804 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 
GAUSS. Pea ae nae crohns aoe Csiro ae he ok 3,629,588 3,718,070 3,304,608 3,072,013 
Total Liabilities to the Public......... 2, 495,582,525] 2, 783,985,292) 2,556,454, 118) 2,364,821, 754 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
CapitalpaiGsups sasea rarest wre wae 115,004,960 128,617,120 129,096,339 125,456,485 
Amount of rest or reserve fund,............. 121,160,774 128,756,690 134, 104,030 129,627,270 
Total Liabilities to Shareholders...... 236,165,734] 252,373,810) 263,200,369) 255,083,755 
Grand Total Liabilities..................... 2,731, 748, 259| 3,036,359, 102| 2,819,654, 487) 2,619, 905,509 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelye monthly returns in each 
year. : ; 


In Tables 49 and 50 bank assets on Dec. 30, 1922, are given by individual 
banks, being classified, in addition, according to their nature and availability in 
meeting liabilities. The tables illustrate, in addition to the comparative volume 
of business done by the various banks, particular types of transactions carried on 
by the individual units in the system, 
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BANK ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
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Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, in the comparison between investments made in lending operations 
inside and outside of Canada, as well as in the duration of loans, afford essential 
information regarding the conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 

Bank deposits, to a large extent the product of lending operations, by which 
credit is advanced on security, followed by the deposit of the proceeds of a loan, 
are also of considerable importance, and on account of their derivation are one of 
the most valuable records of the volume of business done at any time. Actual 
deposits of cash are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the 
granting of loans, and are very small in comparison. 

Tables 51 and 52 following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1918 to 1922. A general reduction in the volume of business 
done is apparent in all branches except those with customers in foreign countries; 
foreign deposits increased, during the year 1922, by some $29,000,000, while call 
and short loans increased in the same year from $172,137,325 to $178,457,564. 


51.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in feds tne elsewhere, for the calendar years 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
. é $ $ $ $ $ 
enone by the public of Can- 
ada— 

Payable on demand.......... 587, 342,904 621,676,065 653, 862,869 551,914,643 502,781,234 
Payable after notice or on a 

Axed day. secs. eee 966,341,499} 1,125, 202,403] 1,239,308,076) 1,289,347,063] 1,191,637,004 
_Deposits elsewhere than in 

Cane dastia actieenennice 206, 065,621 238,731,784 335,164, 532 285,125,448 314,076,484 
Balances due to Dominion and 

Provincial Governments..... 152,645,756 203 ,818 , 633 209, 744,315 138,199,582 112,502,308 

Total Deposits...... 1, 912, 395, 780}2, 189, 428,885 | 2,438,079, 792| 2,264,586, 736) 2,120,997, 030 


Norse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


52.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 


1918=1922. 
Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
§ $ $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada......... 77,555,410 96,673,179] 118,956,035) 109,542,625] 101,320,268 
Call and short loans elsewhere z 
than/in Canadas autos. ene. 162,333,308} 163,227,204} 200,098,050] 172,137,325) 178,457,564 
Current loans in Canada!....... 982,822,203] 1,140,395,977| 1,410,602,684} 1,323,158,731| 1,196,883 ,077 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
Canadaciva.uacunaretnesamees 106,913,067} 140,200,101 186,891,995} 156,571,063) 149,586,461 
Loans to governments.......... 5,236,593 8,214,314 13,945,219] - 12,965,097 9,556,612 
Overdue debtssacecn accent 4,800,088 4,260,427 4,952,320 6,809,274 7,839,461 
Total Loans.......... 1,339, 660,669) 1,552,971, 202) 1,935, 446,303} 1,781,184,115| 1,643,643, 443 


Nors.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 
1 Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 
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Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held either against note circulation or the general business 
of the bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever reserve a bank finds 
expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of asset which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less-immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
These are (1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favourite call loan market); and (8) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown together with the total and net liabilities in Table 53. In Table 54 
the ratio to net liabilities of each element of the reserve is shown. 


53.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, 1892-1922. 


Cash Due from 


Speci Call and 
Specie =e i 
Years. and ry Banks short loans 
Dominion Vad elecwhere ovr 
Notes. than in : an in 
the Total. Canada. 
Tn Canada and 
nited eG 
Kingdom United 
s : Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


17,794,201 2,058,538 20,728,669 22,787,207 
19,714,648 2,651,533 17,318,101 19,969, 634 
22,371,954 3,439,354 18,904,416 22,343,770 
22,992,872 4,915,458 23,183,161 28,098,619 


22,318,627 7,147,788 17,207,798 24,355,586 
25,178,151 11,149,437 22,060,471 33,209, 908 
25,330,564 11,078,459 21,849,137 32,927,596 
26 , 682,970 11,872,548 24,136,270 36 ,008, 818 - 
29,047 ,382 6,972,195 15,443,217 22,415,412 28, 228,469} 


32,088,501 5,598,939 12,811,524 18,410,463 40,020, 238 
35,478 ,598 6,598,159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46,162,659 
42,510,574 5,638,954 14,192,232 19,831,186 38,025, 662 
_ 50,307,871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24,340,972 41,212,007 
56,590,323 9,960,560 19,201,939 29,162,499 51,452,955 


61, 287,581 8,877,979 16,801,119 25,679,098 59,363,639 
70,550,520 6,027,157 15,363 , 728 21,390,885 52,907,513 
80,654,276 9,828,186 30,822,761 40,650,947 60,764,075 
95,558,461 10,311,864 31,779,144 42,091,008 | 119,728,263 
104, 735,696 18,892,833 28,301,602 47,194,435 | 112,777,530 


120, 146,690 21,122,092 29,695 , 985 50,818,077 91,097,704 
132,853 ,405 21,338,926 28 ,894, 103 50,233,029 | 105,718,070 
135, 267,623 13,329,642 28, 238 ,329 41,567,971 98,602,615 
159,775,124 12,230,533 36,932,958 49,163,491 | 112,488,696 
200,113,021 20,824,559 43,781,939 64,606,498 | 118,896,692 


207,797 , 164 24,025,192 72,923 , 228 96,948,420 | 164,786,760 
210,475,400 17,885,648 53,021,952 70,907,600 | 157,430,643 
256,656,174 10,973,606 47,419,961 58,393,567 | 162,233,308 
257,429,889 12,359,426 50,904, 693 63,264,119 | 163,227,204 


MU) Fo ope Ae De SECA Re tee 259,462,332 17, 669, 923 62,100,182 79,770,105 | 200,098,050 
LOA le on tion aes See ers AB MCR aaeee 2 255,474,332 12,857,830 60,885,266 73,743,096 | 172,137,325 
Ee apy S330 He CEO OUC eC DOR OGOO 251,169, 892 10,307,594 87,972,048 98,279,642 | 178,457,564 


a SI a a i 
Norz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 
1 Six months, July to December 1900, 
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53.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, 1892-1922—concluded. 
Securities. 
ss Canadian 
Dominion aon 
and Serene ’ Railway Total Net 
Provincial | 7714189; tor and i Liabilities. | Liabilities.1 
Years. Govern. | (22 and Col- ikon Total. 
oat onial, other Bonaet 
Securities. Bian 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ICO ee ane seo Ot 3,173,714 7,709 , 634 7,060,065 17,943,413 | 208,062,169 200,590,342 
TSOS csc 28 cc ore 3,221,223 9,223,577 5,919,928 18,364,728 217,195,975 209,917,600 
1804-5 endef 3,152,962 10,634,982 7,893,695 21,681,639 221,006,724 214,168,371 
TSU. herein 2,792,147 9,423,850 9,566,175 21,782,172 229,794,322 222,531,570 
SOG Fe dea eee 2,802,821 9,310,414 11,505,439 23,618,674 232,338,086 225,090, 083 
SOT SA. tte ccbae 3,049,525 12,559,340 13,728,645 29,337,510 | 252,660,708 244,627,721 
1SO8 o eanwtenct ate 4,898, 081 16,529,414 17,241 , 967 38 , 669 , 462 281,076,656 271,451,376 
SOO Sette neers: 4,952,525 16,622,875 15,028 ,469 36,598,869 | 318,624,032 307 537,537 
DENASS Boaacte 8,163,571 14,364,547 19,561,005 42,089,123 | 356,394,095 |’ 344,672,898 
POOL sei neteieanyes 11,331,385 13,031,176 30,440,258 54,802,819 420,003,743 405,915,468 
19022 Mancsreere eters 9,804,998 14,487,633 34,859,390 59,152,021 466, 963 , 829 451,052,607 
L903 a5 .dits.. pears 11,186,607 14,896,472 37,800,893 63,883,972 } 507,527,550 489 439,303 
LI ee een ace Pesto is 10,705, 202 15,560,146 38,779,477 65,044,825 554,014,076 534,147,781 
1905 et eee aig as 8,833,627 18,820,985 39,974,520 67,629,132 618,678,632 595 , 027, 264 
1906.5 Seance: 9,360,614 20,460,625 41,125,898 70,947,137 713,790,553 684,185,650 
190K orem eee 9,546,760 21,198,817 41,239,589 71,985,166 769,026,924 737,505,039 
190S8caeyeentners ge 9,522,743 19,788,937 42,651, 006 71,962,686 762,077,184 726 ,443 ,676 
TOODS acccermrvsieurecrs 11,653,798 21,707,363 50,783,614 84,144,775 882,598,548 844,098,072 
LO] Overs es 14,741,621 21,696, 987 56,194, 734 92,633 ,342 |1,019,177,601 974,731,187 
LOU erase cers 10,637,580 22,848,170 |; 60,909,240 94,394,990 }1,097,661,393 | 1,044,712,367 
19012 eee 9,388,968 22,586,119 64,080,763 96,055,850 |1,240,124,354 | 1,178,577, 787 
LOTR Siero ere 9,995, 237 23,183,161 70,713,075 103,891,473 |1,287,372,585 | 1,222,752,292 
NOLS Suh ceee ene 11,697,603 22,707,738 68 , 636, 267 103,041,608 |1,309,944,006 | 1,251,372, 615 
LOUD steers cman: 12,814,898 31,553,091 74,020,538 118,388,527 |1,353,629,123 | 1,298,018,989 
TVOLG Re ees ere 29,717,007 117,902,686 68,386 , 482 216,006,175 |1,596,905,337 | 1,520,438,686 
LOL Rtas avg 131,078,854 183,341,125 58,958,908 373,378,887 |1,866,228,236 | 1,771, 264,882 
LOB Reet ica 162,821,026 | 252,936,568 56,103,418 | 471,861,012 |2,184,359,820 | 2,071,307,749 
TONG ae Aeros 214,621,625 | 256,270,715 54,429,301 | 525,321,641 |2,495,582,568 | 2,363,044, 215 
[O20 so), Been cae 120,356,255 210,826,991 48,031,228 379,214,474 |2,784,068,698 | 2,608,151,193 
LON eae cease 166,688,146 | 156,552,503 45,728,878 | 368,969,527 |2,556,454,190 | 2,393,459,361 
EPPA Aer 198,826,031 90,131,491 43,208,733 | 332,166,255 |2,364,822,657 | 2,219,372,799 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 

1 Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities the items ‘‘notes of other banks,’ 
‘cheques on other banks,” ‘‘loans to other banks in Canada, secured, including bills rediscounted,’’ which 
represent indebtedness within the system and are counterbalanced by credits within the system. 


54.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities, 1892-1922. 


Years. 


Cash due from 
Cash on hand.|banks outside 
of Canada. 

p.c p.c 
8-8 11:3 
9-4 9-5 
10-4 10-4 
10-4 12°6 
9-9 10:8 
10-3 13-6 
9-3 12-1 
8-7 11-7 
8-4 6°5 
8-0 4-5 
79 4.4 
8-9 4-0 
9-4 4.5 
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54.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities, 1892-1922—concluded. 


Call and short 


Cash due from 
Years. Cash on hand.|banks outside an else. Securities. Joe 
: of Canada, | Where than a Reserves. 
in Canada. 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

OOD Seer ee teyarei saa Styeaialegialen’ es 9-5 4-9 8-6 11-3 34:3 
DOG ete rercrh sci ton ta lelaee wiete ale Taioin lo 8-9 3°7 8-7 10-4 31-7 
TALC a os ee rr 9-5 2-9 7-2 9-7 29°3 
WOO RE ce ewety chee kiss tse cialis ove 11-1 5-5 8:3 9-9 34-8 
OOD Beteteees nae ea sins Ge-snke ota esis 11:3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
NOLO netmtebsaxsteritsca nie org sie <cn's, forts 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
On crac Re ROOT Ee eee 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
EO Pe arte MES se ehaevers 11-3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32-5 
LOR One Mee Sh Chl eae spate a ein tas 11-1 3-4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
Ae RA sais oils vine etree 12-8 3-9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
1 LE ae Se. SEC Cn CREA ca Cena 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 38-7 
1 GOT KE cae aS en nee 13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
DOM errr cctae elas eis me eid ei eie ai 11-9 4:0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
TOUS earch cits seas cele sisi vtec 12-4 2:8 7-8 22-8 45-8 
AQIS ree atl toeesstclolo evra arr aeteictnes 10-9 2-7 6-9 22-2 42-7 
TO DORM E cert shee s a ia ecsesidialens i 9-9 3-1 7-7 14-5 35-2 
OD eet me keaptaretsts.& bowl vie sieves 10:7 3-1 7:2 15-4 36-4 
are cic eet tn creersie a sik sroavene wi eepere 11:3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 


Norrt.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 


Chartered Banks in Canada.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks. doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891 and 34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking as in industry an era of amalgamations, the number of 
chartered banks being reduced to 25 in 19138 and to 16 in Nov. 1923. That this 
has been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 
46, which shows the development of the banking business since 1867, and in 
Table 55, which compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at 
different periods, showing a growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,451 at 
December 30, 1922, besides 200 branches in other countries. Table 56 gives the 
number of branches of the various banks by provinces as at December 30, 1922, 
while Table 57 contains the statistics of branches of Canadian banks doing 
business outside of Carada, an extension of Canadian banking (more especially 
to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which has proceeded very rapidly in recent 
years.! 


55.—Number of Branches of Banks epee bees by Provinces, 1868, 1902, 1905 and 


Provinces. 1868. | 1902. | 1905. | 1915. | 1916.2) 1917.2] 1918.2) 1919.2) 1920.2 1921.2 1922,? 


pa Pe a se a 


9 10 17 17 17 24 36 41 40 36 


BNOVA SCOURS: vaccines aisle sie tof 5 89; 101} 109) 111} 119] 123} 155 | 169) 166 156 
New Brunswick............... 4 35 49 79 82 83 84] 111} 121] 122 127 
MUUCDOCsaaonretteters(sratec olen wiciele Sere 12} 137] 196 | 716} 784 | 821 | 795 1,055 |1,150 |1,236 | 1,198 
WODEATIOs so slerielon stoisisis etoselereiets 0.6 100 | 349 | 549 |1,164 |1,154 /1,169 |1,165 }1,451 |1,586 |1,574 | 1,521 
IMMANILOD Ee sire stalels sistieis leo cia des oe = 52 95} 204] 200] 203} 254) 322) 349] 329 304 
Saskatchewan........... 0... = 30 87 | 401] 413 | 441] 506] 581] 591 | 549 524 
AAU SE So cggdanadanerouactoares = = - | 28] 247 | 267] 307 | 408] 424] 396 356 
British'Columbia.............'. 2 46 55 | 208) 187} 183 | 179] 215 | 242] 244 226 

ukon....... Sevatelalateietsteereis s aieols = = 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 


ee ee ee OS ee Oe ee) ee 


otal owes ces 123 | 747 |1,145 |3,159 |3,198 [3,306 |3,440 |4,337 |4,676 4,659 | 4,451 


1 The statistics of Tables 55, 56 and 57 have been furnished by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
2 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 
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56.—Number and Location of Branches of Chartered Banks, as at December 30, 1922. 


New 
P.E Nova Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 


Chartered Banks. Teland: Seotin, mes 

Bank ot Montreal eeaneee heen tease 1 15 16 | 82 204 45 
BankiotiNovalscotiatec.ncsiese ae encaree 11 42 40 20 133 9 
Bank‘of Loronto wacanescces este sera. - ~ - 10 84 12 
Molsons:Bank ia nc.cd.ce cece saccsmen ~ ~ - 47 72 2 
La Banque Nationalev. .7.22...5....0+ - - 1 100 2 - 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 3 - 14 82 14 - 
Wnton: Banik of Canadaiy...- seca cae 1 2 3 10 90 65 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 8 24 7 74 129 34 
Royal Bank of Canadars..0.4-.5 wesc 8 68 25 59 191 37 
Mominionw anions. erent eee: - - 1 5 85 12 
Standard Bank of Canada............... - = 1 1 114 6 
Bank of Hamilton nasectemie sie Uenas caine - - - 1 67 31 
Banque dHochelagacscet.«-cemaeiaceeee - - - 133 19 11 
Imperial Bank of Canada................ - - - 2 86 9 
Home Bank of Canadasctweeasces neers - - - 4 39 8 
Sterling Bank of Canada................ - - - 1 67 7 
Weyburn Security Bank................. - - - - - - 

Total scree wovnsoo snes: 32 151 108 631 1,396 288 
Sub-agencies (Provincial).............+.5 4 5 19 567 125 16 

Grand 'Totalig.c. ce.c. teens aires 36 156 127 1,198 1,521 304 

British Provin- 
Saskat- Other : 
Chartered Banks. Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. + | cialSub-| Total. 
chewan. bia: Countries. agencies: 

Bank of Montreal..... 72 83 57 1 17 35 628 
Bank of Nova Scotia. = 15 4 5 ~ 431 26 348 
Bank of Toronto......... Aae 34 - 14 4 - - - 158 
Molsons) Bankes. saan cee - 3 3 - - - 127 
La Banque Nationale......... - - - - 1 242 346 
Banque Provinciale du Canada ~ - - - - 189 302 
Union Bank of Canada....... 101 64 9 - 3 14 362 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 78 62 56 2 17 22 513 
Royal Bank of Canada....... 85 40 52 - 1172 17 699 
Dominion Bank..........:... 6 6 4 - 2 2 123 
Standard, Bank of Canada.... 18 23 1 - - 9 173 
Bank of Hamilton............ 27 12 10 - - 4 152 
Banque d’ Hochelaga......... 10 8 - - - 168 349 
Imperial Bank of Canada.... 25 25 14 - - 29 190 
Home Bank of Canada....... 8 2 2 - - 15 78 
Sterling Bank of Canada...... 4 - - - - - 79 
Weyburn Security Bank...... 22 - - - - 2 24 

Total socks eee tee 505 346 217 3 200 474 4,651 
Sub-agencies (Provincial)..... 19 10 9 - - - - 

Grand Total........ 524 356 226 3 200 - 4,651 


1 Includes one sub-agency. 2 Includes one auxiliary company. 
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57.—Number of Branches of Canadian Chartered Banks in other countries, with 
their location, December 30, 1922. 


Banks and Location. _ Branches. | Banks and Location. Branches. 


No. No. 
Bank of Montreal:— Royal Bank of Canada:— ; 
Newfoundland : .4,.5.<iaidiuce.civie.e ?. 8 Newfoundland’) i280. 2 assent eta: z4 
Greambritgine per nee htt os och 2 Cuba, Serene ac renee abet 56 
ETANCO senha ee estes Hla Le ieack 1 BritishsWest Indies: Ss.) ateaseacare: § 20 
Uinitode sca ves sche t rcesserccie noes = 4 POFLOMRIGO Reh saceeeio de matia stare reese 's 3 
LIIGY a efoSh ae ie Fn acai 3 2 Dominican Republic...............-.+. 6 
EDAIGIEGS. SPCR ato es eo a: ee eho Pek obe 3 
Martinique isorster raccas siotebis sigs 1 
Guadeloupes...c0%.. 0c. ; 2 
Bank of Nova Scotia:— AT gentinayn. sini aids 2 
WNewtoundlandr,..8.2 aaeechis Bios ees 18 British Guiana 3 
ALATA CE RIRO e sa: Puidciore Miuaseterscoighe « 111 || British Honduras 1 
Wael rites ae baie Pe Se aT 4 IB AZ Lee a satis see Tee Te 3 
PEODLOR ICO Nc testo shite see soap eerie 3 Colombiatee. aiwesscene verre ona 1 
Dominican Republic................ 3 CostamRicageesc cic. We oaceads deordais 1 
United: Statessscsnes cheeks chen ae 3 TUBR UAV Seren cRNA aries clecs axsinvayor ie 1 
MEM OLANG RPV vic: des Riek ca heer 1 WeneFUelate cn cscoeae recieves nee 3 
DARI Hee od stesiers chalet acais caret hee 1 
: WmibedtS tatesi sce seinen wires anes teral. 1 
Banque Nationale:— Great Britainds socks seGelatade cmon 1 
FEE ANCO MG MG as case te otctiee cee 1 
Union Bank of Canada:— Auxiliary:— 
ino lan hase sein cr ss oak eke 2 
Winited States ccteeennch chon ina. 1 Royal Bank of Canada, (France) ; 
AP ISS ih ote is eRe eons cs alerusiele ore 
Canadian Bank of Commerce:— 
Newfoundland! i.oi.co. octincentes aie 4 |The Dominion Bank:— 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............. 1 Great: Britaines. caterer ntaest: 1 
Barbados recessed tees wees 1 Wnited States was tate estes 1 
PINAL Ghee vie corse eet eth ckoele ene 23 
WAM ALCA Taeies w dloists eels G.cleev ser selen ints 1 
CARAS Fic a a aetna Seat eee Racy e 1 
1d R24 lee de LS it pe aOR oc OO 1 Totalise sao eee hate. cee ree 200 
Mexi coe MEME neta ae aibae 1 
Great Britain. <cca.shea steel cn esc 1 
UnitediStates ac. se08 eatoes ce saree 4 


1 Includes one sub-agency. 


Clearing House Transactions.—The appended table shows for the years 
1918 to 1922 the total volume of clearings in 16 of the larger cities of Canada. 
These figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 


58.—Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in 16 Leading 
Cities, for the calendar years 1918-1922.! 


Cities. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
MORI SAT TN meee uoudin Aottercsiove ome 331,334,577} 355,011,325} 438,073,277] 335,465,202) 263,237,000 
171,015,066] 233,066,784) 294,873,361) 260,288,619) 234,211,000 
215,289,303} 241,300,194) 254,677,402) 181,802,598) 160,112,000 
262,076,476| 306,370,966] 380,733,960} 297,932,727] 283,272,000 
176,958,350) 164,126,856] 192,157,969} 161,956,909] _ 147,788,000 
4, 833,924,284! 6,251,781,893| 7,109,189,038) 5,720,258,173 5,093,943, 000 
357,598,751] 472,691,921] 515,006,231) 404,237,694; 370,775,000 
238,906,890} 290,983,483) 364,589,361 302,491,488} 283,422,000 
117,133,608} 151,319,093} 176,672,389) 148,973,887) 142,488,000 
3,379, 864,506) 4,251,644,303] 5,410,214,802] 5,105,893,768) 4,974,950, 000 
545,368,714]  654,913,205| 846,540,136] 708,205,932} 682,964,000 
101,471,852] 123,351,345] 145,707,106] 122,416,244) 105,776,000 
2,362,734,211| 2,316,724,063] 3,015,703,999] 2,682,441,103) 2,563,939, 000 


OTe Lin ee chester aralata des a 184,624,629] 210,898,989] 231,070,268} 203,659,640) 184,949,000 
DASKALOORE ah Hs siete pio eso eale tre 91,431,883] 105,886,584; 118,503,076} 100,523,291 87,892,000 
BRNEOOSG: JAW.) ccesccniina ae tana « 78,425,563 86,447,625 94,624,910 74,739,761 64,035,000 
olay. acco: 13, 448, 158, 663116, 216, 518, 629119, 588, 337, 285116, 811, 287, 086115, 643, 753, 000 


iFrom Bradstreet’s. 
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Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables are appended which 
may be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserve, assets and liabilities 
of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments p.c. to noteholders and depositors. 
In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in 
full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 30 banks 
which were incorporated with other institutions between 1870 and 1923. 


59.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867. 


Date Paid soy ers Paid to | Paid to 
Names. of up ree Be Assets. Note- Depos- 
. | Suspension. | Capital. ee : holders. | tors. 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Commercial Bank of N.B.. 1868 600, 000 - 671,420] 1,222,454 100 100 
Bank of Acadia?............ April, 18738 100,000 - 106,914 213,346 - - 
Metropolitan Bank......... Oct., 1876} 800,170 - 293,379| 779,225 100 100 
Mechanics’ Bank........... May, 1879 194,794 ~ 547 , 238 aL ae 573 573 
Bank of Liverpool.......... Oct., 1879} 370,548 - 136,48C| 207,877 100 968 /iz 
Consolidated Bank of Can..|Aug., 1879] 2,080,920 - | 1,794,249) 3,077,202 100 100 
Stadacona Bank............ July, 1879 991,890 - 341,500! 1,355,675 100 100 
Bank of Prince Edward I’d.| Nov.28, 1881 120,000 45,000] 1,108,000 953 , 244 593 594 
Exchange Bank of Canada..|Sept., 1883] 500,000] 300,000] 2,868,884] 3,779,493 100 66¢ 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

Canadas sen ere ent Mar., 1887} 321,900 60,000} 1,409,482} 1,825,993 100 102 
Pictow Ban kewannene. oe eee Sept., 1887) 200,000 - 74,364) 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada.|Aug., 1887] 241,101 50,000} 1,031,280} 1,310,675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada....|Nov., 1887 500, 000 45,000) 2,631,378] 3,231,518 100 99% 
Hederal Banks. vues ote. Jan., 1888} 1,250,000) 150,000} 3,449,499] 4,869,113 100 100 
Commercial Bank of Mani- 

TODAT ctseddweeen ns cenen: June 30, 1893 552,650 50,000] 1,341,251] 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple.......... July 15, 1895} 1,200,000} 600,000} 7,761,209} 9,533,537 100 754 
Banque Ville Marie......... July 25, 1899] 479,620 10,000) 1,766,841] 2,267,516 106 173 
Bank of Yarmouth......... Mar. 6, 1905 300,000 35,000 388 , 660 723,660 100 100 
Ontario Banks. 00-2 t Oct. 18, 1906] 1,500,000} 700,000}15,272,271)15,920,307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada..|Jan. 18, 1908} 3,000,000 — 116,174,408]19, 218,746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean......... April28, 1908 316,386 10,000 560,781 326,118 100 302 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe. .|Jan. 24, 1908 331, 235 75,000) 1,172,630} 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank......... Mar. 10, 1910 200,000 55,000 549, 830 818,271 100 100 
Farmers Dak, eae e ae. Dec. 19, 1910 567,579 — | 1,997,041] 2,616,683 100 1 
Bank of Vancouver.........|Dec. 14,1914 445,188 - 912,137) 1,532,786 100 1 
Home Bank of Canada..... Aug. 17, 1923! 1,960,591! 550, 000!24,889, 049127, 434, 709 100 1 


1 Liquidation incomplete. 


2 This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. 


on its re-opening for a few days. 


thousand dollars worth of the notes which it held. 


no Only some of its notes were redeemed 
The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several 


60.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.1 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.2 
Bank of Montreala;s... 0ccee eee oreo Exchange Bank; Yarmouth, N.S............:. Aug. 13, 1903. 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S................. June 27, 1905. 
OntariosBanke Ameen ee eee Sotho Me Oct. 13, 1906. 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick.............. April 15, 1907. 
Bank of British North America............... Oct. 12, 1918. 
Morchante Bank. Ate sent ata brent: Mar. 20, 1922. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce...........- GoreiBanks..0) Bi yehe a ORR Uscbnicicc Rae May 19, 1870. 
Bankior British Columibiaccss-eer coe csemeaeen Dec. 31, 1900. 
BalifaxBankiney@or, onan tate pre ee May 30, 1903. 
Morchants Banko: Bist, eines trian enti May 31, 1966. 
BHastern Lownships#Bank. én. 6 sie caric on ociee ve, Feb. 29, 1912. 
‘BankiokiFtamniltonssacem erate aneen ele eke Dec. 31, 1923: 
Bank of Nova Scotian... aces nner es Union Banksot PR. Rigen ete eer ae nee Oct. 1, 1883. 
Bank of New Brunswick Feb. 15, 1913. 
The:MetropolitaniBank,. ..he 4-06 a 2+ odeles ee Nov. 14, 1914. 
The Bank of Ottawa.......... April 30, 1919. 
RovalyBank oltGanadlencs.. sceeenen one Union Bank of Halifax...... Aire Sg er aden Crane Nov. 1, 1910. 
Traders: BankiolCanadacade ck ne. acts ihe ee Sept. 3, 1912. 
QuebectBanks: See yah kh bbe sencaccenuun Jan. 2, 1917. 
Northern:@rownuBankenjenvectiecahs on ieee ecto July 2, 1918. 
Imperial. .BankofG@anada... .. .s..seaeent Niagara District, Banks essence ae eee nee June 21, 1875. 
Standard Bank of Canada................ Western Bank.of Canada... na.-es seen neater Feb. 13, 1909. 
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60.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 18671—concluded. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 


Wnion Bank of Canada. ...v.cc5 ..cveeocs Winited Eimipine Banke sani anecme cote stenrs Mar. 31, 1911. 


Bank ol Nev Brunswick. ..26 25 9060. ten yew LOOM. 
Merchants Bank of Canada.............. melee TS68s 
1, 1868. 

WinronyBankiol (ealifaxs,..2% 4.0 ccasaselone . ol, 1902. 
Noxztherm @rown Bank... 5 6..ocnken dene: 2, 1908. 
; 2, 1908. 

Home Bank of Canada. i... scc.occee0. ee: La Banque Internationale du Carada.......... April 15, 1913. 


1 The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
° Dates given since 1900 are of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorption. 


Government and Other Savings Banks.!—There are two classes of Domin- 
ion Government Savings Banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings Banks, under 
the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings Banks, attached 
to the Department of Finance. The former were established under the Post Office Act 
of 1867, (31 Vict., c. 10), in order “to enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and 
to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for repayment of all 
money deposited by him, together with the interest due thereon.’”’ On Mar. 31, 
1922, the number of offices authorized to transact business was 1,303, and the 
number of savings accounts was 82,196. Statistics of deposits are given in Table 62. 
The Government Savings Banks proper, under the management of the Finance 
Department, are established in the leading cities of Canada under the management 
of the Assistant Receiver General, and in other places in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in Council. 
Statistics of their deposits are given in Table 63, and for the two systems combined 
in Table 64. 

Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846, and now operating under a charter granted in 1871, had a paid-up capital 
on November 380, 1922, of $1,498,570, deposits of $45,788,640, and total liabilities 
of $16,158,516. Total assets amounted to $49,425,326, including over $31,000,000 
of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Economie de Notre 
Dame de Quebec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given 
a Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on November 30, 1922, deposits 
of $11,123,189, a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and an excess of assets over liabilities 
of $2,008,543. j 

The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (113 in number) are also an import- 
ant element in promoting thrift and assisting business in that province. Loans 
granted in 1921 numbered 14,983, amounting to $4,248,725, a slight decrease from 
figures for 1920. Profits realized amounted to $352,940. 

1The system of Government of Ontario Savings Offices, established as sub-Treasury Offices of the 
Province, conducts a purely savings bank business, paying 4 p.c. on deposits, all of which are repayable on 
demand. The system has been in operation for about two years, during which time total deposits have 
grown to $16,000,000 (Jan. 15, 1924), number of depositors to between 60,000 and 70,000, and the number of 
offices to 15, mostly in the western sections of the province. The province effects a saving by utilizing 
deposits for governmental purposes, rather than procuring funds by means of bond issues. 


A similar system is in operation in Manitoba, where 4 or 5 sub-Treasury Offices of the province had 
deposits of about $9,000,000 on Nov. 30, 1923. 
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Historical statistics of Post Office savings banks, of Dominion Government 
savings banks, of the Montreal City and District savings bank and of the Caisse 
d’Economie de Notre Dame de Quebec are given in Table 61. 


61.—Deposits with Government and other Savings Banks, as at June 30, 1868-1906, 
' and March 31, 1907-1923. : 


Other 
Savings Banks 
Mostees 
Dominion Yity an 
Post Office she Amount 
Years. Savings pa esac nt bea a Total. per head of 
Banks. pants: ating on eae Population. 
e 
Notre Dame 
de Quebec). 
$ $ $ $ $ cts. 
204,589 1,483,219 3,369,799 5,057 , 607 1 50 
856,814 1,594,525 3,960,818 6,412 157 1 88 
1,588,849 1,822,570 5,369,103 8,780,522 2 54 
2,497 , 260 2,072,037 5,766, 712 10,336,009 2 96 
3,096,500 2,154, 233 5,557,126 10,807,859 2 99 
3,207,052 2,958,170 6,768,662 12,933,884 3 53 
3,204,965 4,005,296 6,811,009 14,021,270 3 67 
2,926,090 4,245,091 6,611,416 13,782,597 3 55 
2,740,952 4,303,166 6,519,229 13,563,347 3 43 
2,639,937 4,830,694 6,054,456 13,525,087 Son 
2,754,484 5,742,529 5,631,172 14,128,185 3 46 
3,105,191 6,102,492 5,494,164 14,701,847 3 5D 
3,945,669 7,107,287 6,681,025 17,733,981 4 21 
6,208,227 9,628 445 7,685,888 23,522,560 5 44 
9,473,661 12,295,001 8,658,435 30,427,096 6 94 
11,976, 237 14, 242,870 8,791,045 35,010,152 790 , 
13 , 245,553 15,971,983 8,851,142 38 , 068,679 8 49 
15,090,540 17,888,536 9,191,895 42,170,971 9 29 
17,159,372 20,014,442 9,177,132 46,350,946 10 10 
19,497,750 21,334,525 10,092, 143 50,924,418 10 98 
20,689,033 20,682,025 10,475,292 51,846,350 11 06 
23,011,423 19,994,934 10,761,061 53,717,419 11 33 
21,990,653 19,021,812 10,908, 987 51,921,452 10 88 
21,738,648 17,661,378 10,982 , 232 50,382,258 10 40 
A Dot PARE le PS A BERS ota Or 22,298 ,402 17,231,146 12,236,100 51,765,648 10 59 
1803 soe caper os. fi cere e oe 24,153,194 17,696,464 12,823,836 54,673 ,494 11 08 
1S04 eae eh te Mete aiont teen ne es 25,257,868 17,778,144 12,919,578 55,955,599 11 23 
TROD tle. Sevan: creciets ton trae abc 26,805,542 17,644,956 13,128,483 57,578,981 11 44 . 
ASO GREED. tA Pn ere i eM chee 28,932,930 17,866,389 14,459, 833 61,259,152 12 04 
ESL aces SE ae OM Aa ae 32,380,829 16,554, 147 15,025, 564 63,960,540 12 44 
TSOSE Meee oie Nan se ee 34,480,938 15,630,181 15,482, 100 65,593,219 12 62 
Bio) es Een ee ts SHED Oc amt aner 34,771,605 15,470,110 15,893 ,567 66,135,282 12 57 
1900: Sap ames te eno eee ee ee 37,507,456 15,642,267 17,425,472 70,575,195 - 13 26 
LOOU SS Fie eee oe en Pr. 39,950,813 16,098, 146 19,125,097 75,174,056 13 95 
O02 SOM ne RE eee EE ee 42,320,209 16,117,779 20,360,888 78,798,876 14 44 
LOOSE ae ore eee ane 44,255,326 16,515,802 21,241,993 82,013,121 14 88 
TOQ4 Ie oS em cere «tenets 45,419,706 16,738,744 23,063,143 85,221,593 15:21 
GOD UR er coeh ee ey brs ie shiner tecravcs 45,368,321 16,649, 136 25,050,966 87,068,423 14 53 
2 Un Rae ee SPR ES FOS niin 45,736,488 16,174,134 27,399,194 89,309,816 14 47 
LOOT 52 te acin eran siete aa se ees 47,453,228 15,088, 584 28,359,618 90,901,430 14 42 
1908 ee See aoe eee 47,564,284 15,016,871 28,927,248 91,508,403 14 10 
1909) Arcee sen eae rihed 45,190,484 14,748,436 29,867,973 89,806, 893 13 41 
TOO Sachin setae cee eee 43,586,357 14,677,872 32,239,620 90,503 , 849 13 08 
LOUD oc eeihes Maan Oe eee bam ee eee 43,330,579 14,673,752 84,770,386 92,774,717 12 87 
1912S Wade etc fen ore ce 43 ,563 , 764 14, 655,564 39,526,755 97,746,083 13: 27 
LOIS See ect ein eee eee eee 42,728,942 14,411,541 40,133,351 97 , 273 , 834 12 92 
114 ces eee otal. hace aes uoee 41,591, 286 13,976,162 39,110,439 94,677,887 12 3i 
NOLS Sa Ses on tect eee re 39,995,406 14,006,158 37,817,474 91,819,038 11 68 
LONG pena cons a ee eee eee 40,008,418 13,519,855 40,405,037 93,933 ,310 11 69 
MU Gear Renn aN OA Aan ee ae 42,582,479 13,633,610 44,139,978 100,356 , 067 1227 
LOLS Eset tact eee eee erect etee 41,283,479 12,177, 288 42,000,543 95,461,305 11 46 
ADT Met res ts oeaia Vai eS as rere ee 41,654,960 11,402,098 46,799,877 99,856,935 11 78 
TO208, sehr eh by doe en eee sete 31,605 , 594 10,729,218 53,118,053 95,452,865 11 06 
LODT ai sfeicGed aie ittten ieee eae 29,010,619 10,150,189 58,576,775 97,737,583 11 12 
TOQA Seni ioe Sees tee eee eee 24,837,181 9,829,653 58,292,920 92,959, 754 10 37 
1 PS ae MRR cr onan abd 22,357,268 9, 433 ,839 59,327,961 91,119,068 9 96 


Norse.—The statistics of this table do not include provincial government savings offices. 
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62.— Business of the Post Office Savings Banks, March 31, 1918-1923. 
Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Savings banks.......... No. 1,318 1,328 1,323 1,328 1,303 1,307 
Deposits ee roe.. teok one $ | 11,791,967 | 12,593,190 | 10,003,068 | 6,631,685 | 3,499,339 2,606,611 
Transferred from Goy- 
ernment S.B. to Post 
QuingiGs ee aosRee ee $ 91, 649 174, 143 184,303 589, 247 56,468 = 
Interest on deposits..... $ 1,244,578 1, 208, 559 1,056, 545 883, 842 767,302 677,918 
Total cash and interest. $ | 13,128,194 | 13,975,892 | 11,243,916 | 8,104,774 | 4,323,109 3,284, 529 
Withdrawals............ $ | 14,427,194 | 13,604,411 | 21,293,282 | 10,699,749 8,496, 547 5,764,442 
At credit of open accts.. $ | 41,283,479 | 41,654,960 | 31,605,594 | 29,010,619 | 24,837,181 22,357, 268 
Open accounts...........No 125, 735 116,541 97,154 88, 563 82,196 76,111 


63.—Business of the Dominion Government Savings Banks, March 31, 1918-1923. 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
DEPOSITS 4 erin sacs e.| 62048,469 2,344,918 2,378,600 2,103, 873 1,400,906 2235 Ue 
Interest on deposits......... 382,151 340,378 319, 800 294, 349 289,210 | - 278,640 
Total cash and interest...... 2,430,620 2,685,296 2,698,400 2,398,222 1,690,116 1,501,811 
Withdmnawalsiv a. s8 005... 3, 886, 947 3,460,481 3,371, 280 2,07, 201 2,010,652 1,897,625 
At credit of depositors......| 12,177,283 | 11,402,098 | 10,729,218 | 10,150,189 | 9,829,653 9,433, 839 


64._Total Business of Post Office and Dominion 
March 31, 1918-1923. 


Government Sayings Banks, 


Items. — 1918. 1919. “1920. 1921 1922. 1923. 
DCPOSMS ens mawdat. 22a, fp lo,9529080, | 15,012) 251) | 127565, 971 9,324,805 | 4,956,713 3, 829,782 
Interest on deposits......... 1,626,729 1,548,937 1,376,345 1,178,191 1,056,512 956,558 
‘Total cash and interest...... 15,558,814 | 16,661,188 | 13,942,316 | 10,502,996 6,013, 225 4,786, 340 
Withdrawals................| 18,314,141 | 17,064,892 | 24,664,562 | 13,677,000 | 10,507,199 7,662,067 
At credit of depositors...... 53,460,762 | 53,057,058 | 42,334,812 | 39,160,808 | 34,666,834 | 31,791,107 


3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Loan and Trust Companies.—Up to and including the year 1913, tables 
were given in the Year Book of the assets and liabilities, with comparative figures 
for a series of years, of loan companies and building societies. These tables were 
taken from the ‘‘Annual Report of the Affairs of Building Societies, Loan and 
Trust Companies in the Dominion of Canada,” as issued by the Department of 
Finance. The statistics in this report were compiled by the Department of Finance, 
partly from the statements required to be furnished under legislation of the Domin- 
ion Parliament and partly from returns voluntarily made by corporations operating 
under provincial charters. The laws relating to loan and trust companies’ incor- 
porated by Acts of the Parliament of Canada were revised by the Loan and Trust 
Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), and since the passing of these 
Acts the Annual Report issued by the Department of Finance up to ‘and including 
the year 1913 has been replaced by ‘“‘Annual Statements of the Loan and Trust 
Companies incorporated by Acts of the Parliament of Canada.” Tables 65 and 66 
show, therefore, the liabilities and assets of the loan and trust companies as compiled 
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from the statements furnished to the Department of Insurance. They relate to 
16 loan and 14 trust companies, and do not include companies or societies operating 
under provincial charters. Under Chapters 14 and 21 of the Statutes of 1920 
(10-11 Geo. V, chaps. 14 and 21) a systematic annual inspection of the affairs of 
these companies is made by the Department of Insurance. 


65.—Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies, 1914-1922. 


LIABILITIES. 
Gisea Debentures ss 
? aprta, Reserve payable 0n'|'. Other Total 
Years.© 9) paid ap |} rund. | Pavebls | Payable © staeke 2) Cemand On liiatilitios | mabalitien 
Canada. | where. issued. notice. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DOA yo asoeeie 19,238,512] 9,374,363) 6,688, 124/22,745,770) 1,296,480 "8,104,072 3,140,770/70,588, 091 
UOIG Eo mares 19,401, 856] 9,878, 266] 6, 764, 836/22, 279, 861] 1,390, 869 8,193,194] 3,083, 784|71, 992, 666. 
TOUG Senet at eece 19,673, 934/10,319,176| 6,889,946|20,101,111) 1,447,205 8,987,720] 3,453, 207|70, 872, 297 
1917. ...19, 813, 217|10, 705, 215) 7,075, 081\18, 270,163] 1,509,491 8,934, 825| 3,371, 201/69, 679, 193- 
1918. ...]19, 945, 858)10, 938,193} 7,442,982117, 767,685) 1,543, 566 7,802,539) 4,554, 401169, 995, 224 
1919. .|20, 191, 612)11, 923,234] 7,765, 614/17, 894,509] 1,595,780 9,347,096] 5,802, 176}74, 520,021 
1920 Se see desr ioe am £4, 062,521/13, 442, 364}16, 982; 032)18, 451,054 - 15, 257, 840} 2,217,449)/90, 413, 261 
159922 ie ee lero 25,750, 966} 14, 278, 619117, 682, 083) 20, 265, 766 - 15, 868,926} 1,484, 762/95, 281, 122 
WO 22 edhe cyte ee 25,241, 600|14, 586, 439/20, 360, 480/22, 390,990 - 16,910,558 913, 585}100,403,652° 
ASSETS. 
Lent Loans Nets Cash 
Vourk ve td teed in eee Interest Other Total 
: ; & iy ne bonds, pieces pene due. Assets. Assets. 
and other 
theques. ancnitiog! banks 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
TOT AS cebe Rise eine. crate cree 53,710,084 10,666, 594 3, 220, 803 591,443 2,399, 167 70,588,091 
Me LOLD metolomaitioree ret: 52, 807,357 10, 880, 850 8,993, 004 679, 966 2,631,489 71,992, 666- 
NOU Gece ea Rs ee eran 51,981, 926 11,799,224 3, 241,053 681, 246 3,168, 848 70, 872,297 
NOI Terrace bes cveccke cio cstorc 49,722, 872 12,124,736 3,478, 220 751,475 3,608,920 69,676, 223. 
LOLS: eeriecccnstaapins secs she 48,293,988 14, 188, 297 3,023, 839 524, 664 3,964, 253 69,995,031 
AQIS Fe hie variate eee 47,309, 298 19,420,695 2,838, 636 261, 810 4,689,582 74,520,021 
LOZ atest e Werder crapere sds 63,725, 084 18,344,060 3,363, 877 1,658 4,978,582 90,413, 261 
OST ea eect r eater 67,320,461 16, 842,515 4,568,953 2,722,260 5, 244, 620 96, 698, 809 
LO 22a ein rhs cosine sth oteirets 71,741, 961 16,956, 124 4, 800, 649 2,989,460 6,004,951 | 102,493, 145- 
66.— Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies, 1914-1922. 
LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Ae Liabilities to the Public. 
oe ota a 
liabilities Estate Total 
Ganital Other Other | in company trusts and | liabilities ~ 
Years. me “A Reserve | liabilities|liabilities.| funds to | Guaranteed] agencies to the 
P p Fund. | to share- share- funds. under public. 
in cash 
3 holders. holders. adminis- 
tration. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
194 eee 6,051,146] 2,541,413 202,427] 1,948,414) 10,743,400 8,560,468] 29,832,348] 38,392, 811 
LS LS hrs 5,307,128] 1,159,479 233,738 606,005 7,306,350 9,727,099} 31,002,984) 40,730,033 
IOLO6 85 .cie 5,678,670] 1,245,589 287,214 620,470 7,826,943] 10,405,318) 36,756,902) 47,162,220: 
LOU caine wes 5,297,130} 1,275,789 352, 153 731,220 7,656,292) 11.149,958) 38,141,389] 49,291,347 
1818.4. 223 6, 266, 203] 1,477,617 415,938 676,379 8,836,137] 12,748,379) 56,194,857) 68,938, 236. 
1919 ty 7,356,474| 1,643,464 391,625 616,378} 10,007,941) 12,704,672} 52,084,047) 64,788,719 
1920. 7,465,376] 1,908, 753 391,975 561,265} 10,327,369 9,475,041) 57,225,303) 66,700,344 
1OZ1 cma 7,532,777| 1,746,579 167,303 499, 264 9,945,923 8,559,326] 79,252,639] 87,811,965 
UP Benicia 7,678,401] 1,920, 836 179,599 331,264) 10,110,100 8,600,588] 92,449,298 


101,049, 886- 
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66.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies, 1914-1922—concluded. 
ASSETS—COMPANY FUNDS. 
; Market 
Loans Govern- value All 
mea Cash Olea other Total 
Years Real cipal on ern- assets assets 
; on on on estate aS a Stocks.} hand pa heath belonging} of the 
real real | stocks | “°° noel and in | eeurities,| %0 the com- 
estate, | estate,| and as banks. Seed Coe panies 
first second securi- © eds d 8, te panies. 
liens. liens. ties. aalaS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
1914..,.| 5,189,797] 113,095] 557,625 - 787,400 - | 179,928 879,039 3,033, 756}10, 740, 640 
1915.. 8,972,520] 102,395] 647,524 - 876,760 — | 172,448 5,181) 1,529,522) 7,306,350 
1916... 3,906,986) 544,747) 374,392 — | 1,116,110 ~— | 266,964 32,231] 1,585,513] 7,826,943 
1917.. 8,993,484] 297,387] 253,781 - | 1,145,815 — | 173,130 3,331} 1,789,364] 7,656, 292 
1918.. 3,933,962] 101,784] 294,472 - | 1,.839,000 — | 724,689 5, 865) 1,936,365) 8, 836, 137 
1919.. 4,432,455) 557,171] 496,769 - | 2,170,618 — | 706,763 8,392] 1,635, 773/10,007, 941 
1920.. 4,736,064 — | 512,800] 701,564] 2,500,942) 349,294) 576,125 = 847 , 463/10, 224, 252 
1921.. 4,408,914 — | 344,302} 908,618} 2,400,914] 253,779] 603,618} —253,598} 1,317,785)10, 237,930 
1922,. 5, 659, 486 — | 391,475! 567,970] 1,584,234] 264,186] 473,687) —168,159} 1,412, 205/10, 353, 243 
ASSETS—TRUST FUNDS. 
Guaranteed Funds. 
First : 
2 So Ee gees iene 
PEE One BOG Bonds aS Total and 
en and Stocks. oo ee pee, Guaranteed Agency 
toyed Debentures. banks: Funds. Funds. 
freehold 
property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MOTE acne hrs 13,288,642 | 2,420,545 - 870,994 | 13,184,047 | 29,734,228 = 
EOUS eee sc 12,267,515 | 4,214,787 - 778,473 | 11,706,041 | 28,966, 816 = 
NOL GR erection: 9,273,771 4, 841, 833 = 2,661,481 | 13,400,107 | 30,177,192 = 
1917.. 9,251,407 6, 707 , 457 = 1,351,416 | 14,247,227 | 31,557,507 = 
TOES ety oan ee 9,314,279 9, 833,060 - 2,027,618 | 15,428,747 | 36,603,704 - 
1919., 10,950,249 | 11,393,564 - 2,694,454 | 19,256,564 | 44,294, 831 = 
D204 NF ster acta 4, 247,183 2,437, 106 329, 801 848 , 832 941,588 8,809,510 64, 895, 196 
1921., 4,169,039 | 2,508,197 550,010 | 1,556,622 | 8,783,868 | 79,252,639 
1922... 5,241,872 | 1,885,982 546,929 8,628,907 | 92,449,298 


954, 124 


1 For the years 1914 to 1919 the figures for this column are not distinguished in the official returns from 
the figures for guaranteed funds shown in the preceding columns. 


III.—INSURANCE. 


Insurance companies transacting business throughout the Dominion of Canada 
are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance, while other insurance companies, 
doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in more provinces than 
one, are licensed by Provincial Governments. The statistics here published are in 
the main those df companies doing business -under license from the Dominion 
Government and are divided into three classes relating to (1) insurance against fire, 
(2) life insurance, and (8) insurance of a miscellaneous character, covering risks of 
accident, guarantee, employers’ liability, sickness, burglary, hail, steam boilers, 
tornado, weather, inland transportation, automobiles, sprinkler leakage, live stock 
and title. These statistics refer in all cases to the calendar year and are compiled 
from the report of the Insurance Department. 
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Since 1915 the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding 
licenses from the Provincial Governments of Canada, or permitted by the laws of 
the provinces to transact business without a license. The business of the provincial 
licensees is divisible into three classes (1) business transacted by provincially 
incorporated companies within the province by which they are incorporated, (2) 
business transacted by provincially incorporated companies in provinces other 
than those by which they are incorporated, and (3) business transacted by British 
and foreign companies licensed by the Provincial Governments. Further, under 
section 129 of the Insurance Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 29), fire insurance on pro- 
perty in Canada may be effected, under specified conditions, with companies or 
associations outside of Canada which are not licensed to transact insurance business 
in Canada. 


1.—- Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insurance 
companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which first commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local managers 
were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion license. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
. Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and which was largely 
confined in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America 
Assurance Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western 
Assurance Co., organized in 1851 and after a rapid and steady growth one of the 
largest companies of its kind on the continent; the two American companies, the 
‘Etna Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
which commenced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 

A company desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must obtain a 
license from the Dominion Government. If it proposes restricting its operations 
to one particular province, a license may be had from that province, and it may 
transact its business within such limits without regard to any general laws of the 
Dominion relating to insurance. In 1875 an Insurance Department was created as 
a branch of the Finance Department at' Ottawa, under the supervision of an officer 
known as the ‘‘Superintendent of Insurance”’, whose duties are to see that the laws 
enacted from time to time by the Canadian Parliament are duly observed by the 
companies. Some important requirements under these laws are: (1) a deposit of 
$50,000 of approved securities with the Government; (2) the appointment of a 
chief agent with power of attorney from the company; (3) the filing of a statement 
showing the financial position of the company at the time of its application for a 
license, and subsequent annual statements of its business. In addition, books of 
record must be kept at its chief office and be open to the inspection of government 
officers whose practice is to examine them annually. 
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STATISTICS OF FIRE INSURANCE ; 837 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended December 31, 
1922, shows that at that date there were 172 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion licenses, of which 46 were Canadian, 50 were British 
and 76 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic 
records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in 
Canada, 11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 73 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The growth of business, as shown by the amount of insurance in force and 
premiums received yearly, has been a fairly steady one, the year 1922 showing a 
return to the conditions existing before 1921. A decline in the rate of losses paid to 
premiums received may be noticed in most years, the figures indicating that the 
companies suffered particularly heavy losses in 1877 and 1904, owing to the great 
fires in St. John and Toronto respectively. 

Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, of late the great advance in building construction 
and the wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices reduce materially 
the danger of serious conflagrations and place the risks assumed by companies in 
Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 

A feature of the fire insurance business during late years, besides the unusual 
increase in premiums received, is the continued increase in the number of companies 
which are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which 
all profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policy holders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
are added, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869 and of the opera- 
tions of individual companies for the years 1921 and 1922. The gross amount of 
fire insurance policies, new and renewed, taken during the year ‘1922 was 
$6,859,106,314, as compared with $6,604,076,965 in the preceding year. The 
net cash received for premiums was $53,019,456, while net cash paid for losses 
was $36,429,287, or 68:69 p.c. of the premiums. The net amount in force with 
companies holding Dominion licenses on Dec. 31, 1922, was $6,375,555,569, while 
the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date was 
$1,036,200,959. In addition, policies amounting to $431,617,986 were effected 
by companies, associations or underwriters not licensed to transact business in 
Canada. 

Table 67 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Domin- 
ion licenses, and Tables 68 and 69 illustrate the business done in Canada by individual 
companies during the years 1921 and 1922, while in Tables 70, 71 and 72 are given 
figures of the assets, liabilities and income and expenditure of companies of various 
nationalities during the years 1918-1922. A close study of the various items 
included in these tables will afford an excellent idea of the nature of business trans- 
acted by these various groups. A further summary of business by provinces is 
given in Table 73 for the years 1921 and 1922, with premiums and losses shown by 
nationality of companies. Further, a general summary of the business transacted 
by both Dominion and provincial licensees, is given, in Table 74, with business 
by unlicensed companies added in Table 75. 
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67._Fire Insurance in Force, Premiums received, Losses paid and Percentage of 
Losses to Premiums, 1869-1922. 


Percent- A ; pages 
Amount : age oO Amoun : age Oo: 
Years. | in force at P. ena L ore losses || Years.| in force at P. eee ie losses 
end of year. MISO ye to pre- end of year. | T°C°1Ve?: Neeser to pre- 
miums miums 
$ $ $ p.c $ $ $ p.c 
1869 188,359,808) 1,785,539] 1,027,720} 57-56) 1895. 837,872,864] 6,943,382] 4,993,750} 71-92 
1870. 191,549,586] 1,916,779] 1,624,837 84-77] 1896. 845,574,352] 7,075,850) 4,173,501 58-98 
1871. 228,453,784) 2,321,716) 1,549,199 66-73]| 1897. 868,522,217| 7,157,661] 4,701,833 65:69 
1872. 251,722,940) 2,628,710) 1,909,975 72-66|| 1898. 895,394,107] 7,350,131] 4,784,487 65-09 
1873 278,754,835] 2,968,416] 1,682,184]  55-67]] 1899. 936,869,668} 7,910,492) 5,182,038] 65-51 
1874. 306,844,219) 3,522,303] 1,926,159)  54-68|} 1900. 992,332,360] 8,331,948] 7,774,293] 93-31 
1875. 364,421,029) 3,594,764] 2,563,531 71-31)}} 1901. 1,038, 687,619] 9,650,348} 6,774,956] 70-20 
1876. 404,608,180} 3,708,006} 2,867,295 77-33}} 1902. 1,075, 263,168]10,577,084| 4,152,289 39-26 
1877 420,342,681] 3,764,005] 8,490,919] 225-58! 1908. 1,140,453 ,716}11,384, 762} 5,870,716 51°57 
1878 409,899,701] 3,368,430] 1,822,674 54-11} 1904. 1,215,013, 931)13,169,882|14,099,534) 107-06 
1879 407,357,985) 3,227,488) 2,145,198 66-47]! 1905...) 1,318,146,495)14,285,671) 6,000,519 42-00 
1880. 411,563,271] 3,479,577) 1,666,578 47-90} 1906...| 1,443,902, 244]/14, 687,963] 6,584,291 44-83 
1881. 462,210,968} 3,827,116} 3,169,824 82-83}/ 1907...| 1,614,703 ,536]16,114,475] 8,445,041 52-41 
1882. 526,856,478} 4,229,706! 2,664,986 63-01}} 1908. 1,700,708, 263}17,027 ,275)10,279,455 60-37 
1883 572,264,041] 4,624,741} 2,920,228 63-14) 1909...| 1,863,276,504117,049, 464] 8,646,826 50-72 
1884. 605,507,789) 4,980,128] 3,245,328 65-16] 1910. 2,034,276, 740]18,725,531}10, 292,393 54-96 
1885....| 611,794,479] 4,852,460) 2,679,287 55-22!) 1911. 2,279,868 , 346] 20,575,255) 10,936,948 53-16 
1886. 586,773 ,022| 4,932,335] 3,301,388 66-93}! 1912. 2,684,355, 895/23, 194,518}12,119,581 52-25 
1887. 634, 767,337 ae 502] 3,403,514 64-90)| 1913. 3, 151,930,389] 25,745, 947|14, 003, 759 54-39 
1888 650,735,059) 5,437,263] 3,073,822 56-53|| 1914. 3,456,019, 009|27, 499, 158)15, 347, 284 55-81 
1889.. 684,538,378] 5,588,016} 2,876,211 51-47} 1915. 3,531,620, 802}26, 474, 833/14, 161,949 53-49 
1890.. 720,679,621) 5,836,071] 3,266,567 55-97]! 1916. 3,720,058, 236}27, 783 , 852/15, 114,063 54-40 
1891. 759,602,191) 6,168,716] 3,905,697 63-31]} 1917. 3,986,197, 514/31, 246,530/16,379, 101 52-42 
1892. 821,410,072) 6,512,327) 4,377,270 67-22!) 1918. 4,523,514, 841/35, 954, 405/19, 359, 252 53-84 
1893 814,687,057] 6,793,595) 5,052,690]  74-37]} 1919 4,923 ,024,381/40, 031,474]16,679,355| 41-67 
1894 836, 067,202) 6,711,369] 4,589,363 68-38}| 1920. 5,969,872, 278|50, 527 , 937} 21, 935,387 43-41 
1921. 6,020,513 ,832]47,312,564}27,572,560) 58-28 
1922. 6,375,555, 569/48, 128, 829/32, 848 , 280 68-25 
Total — |703,941,299|407,015,881| 57-82 
i) 
68.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1921. 
Per 
G ete eee 
ross fo) 5 age 0 
amount of | Premiums pre- Net ee Net ar losses 
Companies. risks taken charged | miums Bos one ene paid 
ne en eevee: pate premiums. losses sarore 
of re- 
risks ceived. 
$ $ p.c. $, $ p.c 
Canadian Companies— 
ACACIA LITO ten ae nome eee te 35,301,314 496,300 1-41 229,319 142,185 62-00 
Antigonish Farmers.............- 111,750 1,321 1-18 1,322 43 3-25 
Beaver Hine ss fiasco ns creole 9,632,113 127,043 1-32 35,868 9,216 25-69 
British Aqmerical, ..Gs..; cons cents 117,946,281 1,324,278 1-12 645 , 963 381,526 59-06 
British*Colonialss sehen cece 28,940,466 445,570 1-54 201,645 142,245 70-54 
British Northwestern 30,335,789 329,328 1-09 177,769 76,211 42-87 
Canada Accident and Fire....... 24,820,227 285,718 1-15 127 ,494 46,151 36°20 
Canada Nationales.s.<c cc sist 28,980,702 397, 660 1-37 219,101 94,941 43-33 
Canada Security+ cc vase cone ce 17,813,049 255,947 1-44 98 , 842 58,212 58-89 
Canadian Hire .tearniadeees cles 52,014,027 741,026 1-42 376,894 148,171 39-31 
Canadian Indemnity............ 12,441,648 194,917 1-57 119,294 58,489 49-03 
Canadian Lumbermen’s.,....... 1,607,054 39,235 2-44 727 - = 
Canadian Surebyncs steele cle S = = aa = = 
Cumberland Farmers........... 195,550 3,927 2-01 1,894 2,269 | 119-80 
Domimion Hires.ssce > cee es 60,206,715 760,432 1-26 439,824 289,077 65-72 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee 
and. Accidentsscsevnts oeeeremne 13,133,798 133,275 1-01 77,045 23,109 29-99 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada.... 44,584,410 458,916 1-03 199,503 102,936 51-60 
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Companies, 


Canadian Companies—concluded. 
General Accident of Canada..... 
Globe Indemnity..............- 
Grain Insurances =a. cetrn seein se 
Guardian Insurance Co. of Can- 


Halifax Fire 
Hudson Bay 
Imperial Guarantee and Accident 
Imperial Underwriters.......... 
eames MATE All fis w.afelols cteleiel sis 575 « 
Liverpool Manitoba............. 
London and Lancashire Guar- 
antee and Accident............ 
TMondon -Matual..6.Gste nce. cate 
Mercantile pecs seu detiasety i eros 
EO UMD REYOV-ALE cae shes etoryolete ores er 
WTC ede ments eeciersterslaleysst nev ore ate = 
North American Accident....... 
North Empire 
NOrtht Wiestichatsn clone: satesaeten’ = 
Occidental......... t 
JERVIS (Cloris on onaone coe go edoDr 


J MILER se Seam Be ao os GSCner 


ANIEOCAT EY coeteais,ciecss dieleteyatatel sys crates 
Britishi@rowi...)-t. astekiswaee steel 
British General. 


Caledonian) ie. eadclonen. 
Gar and General......5,.42....5.-- 


Commercial Union.............. 
Eagle, Star and British Do- 
TNUTIOUS A te ceretts a eine Pere oe oaks 
Employers’ Liability............ 
Essex and Suffolk.............- 
General Accident Fire........... 
Guardian Assurance............. 
Law, Union and Rock.. 
Liverpool and London and Globe 
London Guarantee.............. 


VAT INOMM ECE ee. ole hehe caste o ets 


National Prov. Insurance........ 
North British and Mercantile... 


Palatine 5 eto RRC Aon Strid Apes 
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68.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1921—con. 

Rate ou 

Gross vs e of 

amount of | Premiums | Pre-_| Net oe Net oe ee 

risks taken charged | Mums esiede ve ‘ paid 
duming thereon. cant cremigias Gases to pre- 
year. at sul 
Tisks ceived. 

$ $ p.c $ $ p.c 

10,253 , 004 110,881 1-08 48,616 21,627 44-46 
37, 987,137 389, 858 1-03 164,128 59, 242 36-10 
23,819,123 232,151 0-97 232,151 117,291 50°52 
19,989,106 233 373 1-17 60,336 35,617 59-03 
2,906,522 50,653 1-74 30,323 13,324 43-94 
27,469, 056 358, 041 1-30 185,419 127,208 68-61 
38,930,558 388,916 1-00 153,739 62,281 40-51 
1,772,114 22,909 1-29 22,116 12,261 55-44 
44 226,593 533,017 1-21 270,240 107,053 39-61 
109,823,224 1,121,458 1-02 352,337 413,580 117-38 
34,087,370 335, 867 0-99 282,844 120,725 42-68 
98 631,772 1,241,075 1-26 655 , 066 379,139 57-88 
1,014,170 20,599 2-03 19,762 8,920 45-14 
31,058 , 607 426,143 1-37 175,737 121,565 69-17 
23 ,656, 087 284,329 1-20 159, 592 79,710 49-95 
34,767,254 499,492 1-44 238,093 149,973 62-99 
18,837,701 334,257 1-77 169,008 66,019 39-06 
2,563,418 46,741 1-82 27,720 30,250 109-13 
519,375 4,584 0-88 4,547 387 8-51 
40,567,724 425,468 1-05 355, 872 121,763 34-22 
2,162,893 28 , 266 1-31 11,706 1,258 10-74 
10,217,170 162,997 1-60 65,745 27,853 42-37 
154,705,987 1,705,382 1-10 737,191 448 378 60-82 
1, 248,030,808 | 14,951,350 1-20 | 7,374,792 | 4,100,205 55-60 
39,109,827 421,295 1-08 371,440 195,366 52-60 
81,033,933 943,680 1:16 733,557 367,531 50-10 
2,360,030 25,418 1-08 21,948 1,356 6-18 
58,783,701 ‘714,238 1-22 494 327 363,174 73°47 
21,384, 626 181,901 0-85 114,081 48 267 42-31 
2,191,805 24,147 1-12 21,513 9 - 
25,809,997 321,978 1-25 252,073 158,145 62-74 
58,953,856 659, 616 1-12 464,464 248,722 53-55 
54,502,563 252,389 0-46 162,710 44,923 27°61 
5,467,897 62,102 1-14 15,378 30,519 198-46 
40,558,340 427,321 1:05 284,782 141,355 49-64 
899, 812 13,572 1-51 7,986 2,721 34-07 
131,465,322 | 1,272,107 0-97 987, 676 631,058 63-89 
64,045,950 591,638 0-92 408,691 250,896 61-39 
89,036,613 924,330 | - 1-04 729,124 369 ,382 50:66 
19,932,474 214,271 1-07 80,986 28 ,484 35-17 
47,487,712 492,240 1-04 393,794 261,397 66-38 
160,790,095 1,891,261 1-18 1,585,749 877,686 55-35 
38,114,061 405,107 1-06 324 ,029 144,615 44-66 
154,720,682 1,767,569 1-14 1,483 , 062 746,720 50°31 
71,224,219 899 ,825 1-26 620, 063 610,332 98-43 
127,906,094 1, 282,753 1-00 1,063 , 548 459 , 239 43-18 
60,240,674 656, 960 1-09 559,682 293,324 52-41 
18,760,361 183 ,999 0-98 149,511 29,069 19-44 
13,091, 232 122,190 0-93 100,666 18,945 18-82 
12,651,100 152 , 282 1-20 113,316 86,562 76°39 
12,779,232 89 ,384 0-70 66,360 19,190 28-92 
126,057,090 | 1,393,466 1-11 | 1,118,723 625,497 55-91 
108,322,596 1,281,303 1-18 1,066, 707 636,137 59-64 
106,143,811 1,341,359 1-26 1,097,237 543,159 49-50 
33,477,055 384,261 1-15 288 , 226 216,616 75°16 
44,925,331 514,098 1-14 407, 726 205 ,363 50-37 
2,792,512 14,071 0-50 13,259 94 0-71 
137,947,436 | 1,715,758 1-24 | 1,225,353 652,093 53-22 


340 
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68.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1921—con. 


Rate cent 
Gross o age of 
amount of | Premiums | —P?& Net cash Net cash cae 
: : i miums | received paid > 
Companies. risks taken charged Or for for paid 
ou thereon. ou premiums. losses. eA 
diske ee 
. ceived. 
> $ $ p.c¢ $ $ p.c 
British Companies—concluded. 
Provinetalige econo he sae 20,359,452 214,134 1-05 183 ,829 90,060 49-29 
Qusenslandiisrdtecietos| io oacis eke 30,477,613 326,333 1-07 275,862 152,430 55 +26 
Railway Passengers............. - = = = - ~ 
Royal Exchange.....4...:..... 83,356,091 846,306 1-02 634,612 268,728 42-35 
Royall Insurance. cacsee is ci ects 219,915,642 2,381,598 1-08 1,895,573 1,175,870 62-03 
RovaliScottishe: ... free ee eee 23,349,904 259,589 1-11 201,236 106,805 53-07 
Scottish Metropolitan........... 16,332,628 187,757 1-15 152,000 50,565 33-27 
Scottish: Umions 2s. sce 48,609,955 488 , 845 1-01 414,758 186,930 45-07 
Sun insurance...) 1 sane eee oe 91,727,380 1,066,104 1-16 871,446 428 , 233 49-14 
Traders and General............ 21,659,844 262,845 1-21 183,111 126,735 69-21 
Union Assurance... cn. yeeo sess 83,916,482 918,179 1-09 690, 984 408,128 59-06 
Unionsot: Canton: tac. ste ot 61,853,192 695,159 i lic 537,632 421,179 78-34 
United British scence Mena - ~ = - - = 
Union! Marines, tate eae 6,350 43 0:68 43 - = 
PVANEUSZOLr ero w sari er hees ee Paice 9,874,736 59,115 0-60 45,738 26 , 223 57-33 
Yorkshiret oa.4..02 Seen eae 49,774,085 634,478 1:27 497,745 421,583 84-70 
TOtalsrG ote tere cee 2, 734,181,393 | 29,978,369 1-09 | 23,412,314 | 13,171,415 56-26 
Foreign Companies— 
AUN, eee ae ahora ar oe 66,301, 227 648, 338 0-98 493,925 261,584 52-96 
‘Aericulturalein. -.coree ccm ice 7,308, 886 90,745 1-24 63,552 25,279 39-78 
Alliance Insurance............... 31,342,965 261,939 0-84 161,588 110,363 68-30 
American Alliance.............- 1,702, 747 25, 817 1-52 5,504 1,110 20-02 
American Central....../......-.. 37,339,519 313,954 0-84 227, 566 127,962 56-23 
American Equitable............ 12,396, 149 143,670 1-16 111,018 80,609 72-61 
American Insurance............. 8,459, 674 98,547 1-16 64,558 32,460 50:28 
American daloyidsinaae.me ee oe oe 4,200,138 17, 175 0-41 12,934 3, 885 30-04 
Boston fe Se ae es 13,393,941 163,081 1-22 99,378 62,635 63-03 
Caledonian-American........... 11, 165, 859 127 , 363 1-14 64,990 16, 830 25-90 
@alitornidunecses ee nea ae 13,100, 157 134,738 1-03 107,739 46,707 43-35 
Citizens of Missouri............- 3,047,045 47, 204 1-55 36,385 17,169 47-19 
Columibia wang aense er eroee lee 18, 461, 130 223,371 1-21 127, 469 92,646 72-68 
Commercial Union of N.Y...... 1,092,946 17,060 1-56 7,354 2,492 33-89 
CWonnecbicitiv.. pa ace ae 26,569, 801 296, 393 1-12 188, 809 85, 818 45-45 
Continentals... 25 seume ote iats 69,317, 638 679, 816 0:98 496, 665 353,676 71-21 
Equitable Fire and Marine...... 23,381, 864 244,508 1-05 49,387 30, 245 61-24 
Rudehity-Phenix, oy sete «aioe 61,363, 817 612,487 1-00 466,780 300, 272 64-33 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 7,473,619 91, 849 1-23 67,524 42,000 62-20 
Miremrancs HUnC.... Saceueireser ae 25,958,046 271,311 1-05 219,511 142,972 65-13 
Firemen’s Insurance............. 9,320, 868 120, 897 1:27 97,131 68,448 70-47 
Generallof Paris.<° ceeds setae 21, 866, 662 209,524 0-96 140,727 96, 669 68-69 
GIP an Gaentcitine sais aie Pease rraie aaa 3,453, 566 33,482 0:97 22,071 21,638 98-04 
Glenseblalll sy stars vectra ccvohes 29, 636, 440 333, 238 1-12 203,688 170,640 83-78 
Globe and Rutgers 119, 800, 534 1,166,353 0-97 830, 060 623, 037 75-06 
Great American.... 80, 203, 276 750,462 0-85 506, 388 340,414 67-22 
Hardware Dealers...........-.. 1,926,416 52,235 2-71 42,780 12,926 30-22 
iHartiordeHine says hows ieriee 211,939,594 2,144,505 1-01 1,539, 646 738, 826 47-99 
‘Home Insurance...8e. 6h. ones 175,760, 150 2,199,442 1-25 1,711,785 1, 253, 274 73-21 
Individual Underwriters........ 16,085, 290 65, 994 0-41 65,994 11,571 17-53 
Insurance Co. of North America] 135,151,876 1, 233, 867 0-91 806, 671 490,628 60-82 
Insurance Co. of State of Penn- 
Syl Vaniacer cece Ceara ee 20,468, 089 192, 863 0-94 147, 252 117, 209 79-60 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
AV IEMCE Saks 3 hae tte ane cee 19, 846, 690 349, 300 1-76 271,300 233, 844 86-19 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s.... 14,595, 662 271,268 1-86 210, 603 206, 097 97-86 
Manufacturing Woodworkers..... 6, 713,567 125,378 1-87 76, 894 114,578 149-01 
Mechanics and Traders.......... 1, 244,927 34,375 2-76 22,545 19,602 86-94 
Merchants, Hire: Jerse tees ae 11,691,587 127,131 1-09 102,087 29,598 28-99 
MillerspNatronalla.cenoeenn ee 3,978,060 53,416 1-34 37,567 24,516 65-26 
Minnesota Implement........... 1,926,416 62,235 2-71 42,780 12,926 30-22 
National-Ben Franklin.......... 15, 747,331 192,624 1-22 157, 432 69, 282 44-01 
National Fire of Hartford....... 69, 225, 739 891, 128 1-29 682, 243 658,214 96-48 
National Liberty.’........... ete 2,864, 545 33,818 1-23 29,777 17, 871 60-02 
NationaliUnion:..1..c0naorneseae 28,516, 239 352,552 1-24 263, 657 199,995 75°85 
tia, Nationale. 10 amactoettnercas 56,486, 781 675, 443 1-20 587,793 340,472 57-92 
IN@wWaRk?.; ows sncecte Manonbioneaiee 16,751,519 207,033 1-24 110,590 66,174 59-84 
New Hampshire................ 10,417,935 117, 230 1-13 71,482 60, 899 85-19 


eee 
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68.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1921—concluded. 
Rate Per- 
Gross of IN‘eronaTs N as See 
amount of | Premiums | , RP? Cr cas a Net cas losses 
Companies. risks taken charged | Mums nae Lye pee paid 
during thereon. ieee ees 1 = to pre- 
year. ee p : osses. Wiis 
risks. Te- 
ceived. 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
Foreign Companies—concluded. 
INE Wiel SESO VM sioccol teto he thovensia.s-ofs 7,990,731 90, 876 1:14 64,497 23,458 36-37 
New York Reciprocal Under- 

SIBLLEE SA ANS. cio.ccol ee one sas 24,673,462 90,445 0:37 69,063 DRSOD 8-48 
INDE XOE SE SS snes Ae © 54,096, 830 557,052 1-03 313,060 187, 381 59-85 
Northwestern Mutual........... 20,826,610 458,045 | 2-20 412,937 187 12 33-22 
Northwestern National. ........ 25,722,395 318,301 1-24 281,326 99,279 35-29 
I CVisE EA be ee 3,747,058 33,777 0-90 30, 667 6,644 21-67 
BN EODKOMPATIS .\52 es eect nine y 5: 26,629,466 271,559 1:02 176,455 112,116 63-54 
Phoeex ol Hartiond 2)..25...... 65, 877, 527 740, 560 1:12 424, 633 245, 348 57-78 
Providenge Washington......... 33,519, 358 313,466 0-94 229,186 110,704 48-30 
Queen of America........... ect 81,786, 801 942,015 1-15 751,791 427,633 56-88 
etal Hardware.c 2. sheen eens: 1,926,416 52,239 2-71 42,780 12,926 30-22 
St. Paul Fire and Marine........ 52,803,341 538, 930 1-02 380, 808 147,297 38-68 
SCCURLU apache art eee eee 747, 653 4,464 0-60 3,616 19 54 
Springfield Fire and Marine..... 77,185, 594 662,744 0:86 381,389 289,090 75-80 
Stenlingeenen say oc bchottickics See 6, 647, 099 56, 954 0-86 48, 894 14,129 28-90 
SEUyecanbmynier shines + c+ Sete 11,179, 698 136,552 1-22 104,978 43, 882 41-80 
TROKIO Pe eae ects ais a8. 11,519,598 111, 296 0-97 88, 067 18, 851 21-41 
PEI MIONCOL CATIS. 4.25 sureties ce 31,575,441 373, 885 1-18 293,477 214, 986 73-25 
Wnited States Fire........-...-- 26,050,786 207,773 0-80 133,539 99,728 74-68 
UTD AI OMe aye cin tert: eran: 13,341, 900 179,275 1-34 76,093 23,525 30-92 
ANE Cas. Ait I re 16,542,467 191,933 1-16 114,128 73,752 64-62 
Westchester...... 33, 875, 234 404,771 1-19 250,495 171,105 68-31 

oval by. sae eras oe 2,157, 262,392 | 23,232,067 1-08 | 16,525,458 | 10,300,938 62-33 
Grand Totals............ 6,139,474,593 | 68,161,786 1-11 | 47,312,564 | 27,572,588 58-30 
69.— Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1922.1 
Rate - 
Tees fo) 
oy of Premiums ore Net cash Net cash i. 
Companies. risks taken charged eee ee a paid 
ee thereon. gent premiums. losses. he . aa 
one re- 
risks. ceived. 
: $ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
Canadian Companies— 
V-RETONTS an O55 1 SCR EaecsO TA Ree 39,331, 803 505,910 1-29 235, 663 183,609 77-91 
Antigonish Farmers............. 267,768 2,907 1-09 2,907 2), (oo 93-99 
Beaversbir Gace. << sperce tere te 9,555, 148 130, 584 1-37 34, 684 10,117 29-17 
Bris hea erica. se ae, soos 130, 655, 133 1, 148,672 0:88 611, 837 441,079 72-09 
Britis hi@otoniallis in. essa, derteyoo ts 33,642,773 388,753 1-16 29, 692 195,122 657-14 
British Northwestern........... 26, 156, 153 293,746 1-12 169,959 98,758 58-11 
Canada Accident and Fire....... 29,983,610 314, 081 1-05 138, 119 73,785 53-42 
Canada National................ 27,474,986 361,929 1-32 193,228 95, 357 49-35 
@anada Security \s.t00. sonst 5 17,516, 871 256, 205 1-46 93, 274 76,248 81-75 
GCanadsanl Hare, casio duatios ses 51, 653, 823 700,616 1-36 353, 120 159,570 45-19 
Canadian Indemnity............ 11, 815,458 179,714 1-52 112,023 83,498 74-54 
Canadian Lumbermen’s......... 1,160,425 28,373 2-45 175 - - 
Canadian Surety «esse cccee. «0s - - = = = = 
Cumberland Farmers........... 180,975 1,817 1-00 Lesh, 517 28-56 
Dominion Hires... dacase sunt didn - 54, 822,506 669, 361 1-22 371,799 320,183 86-12 
Dominion Gresham,............ 1,896, 106 22,840 1-20 17,307 143 0-82 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee 

ANG ACEIGONG aia ren. aattes cee 20,751,974 194,075 0-94 109,045 36, 886 33-83 
LAS Faas hos ane REO ORS oar rer ae 3,398,151 38, 400 1-13 18, 849 4,019 21-32 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada.... 49,019, 709 540,073 1-10 205, (27 133, 630 52-26 
General Accident of Canada..... 10,761, 444 124,707 1-16 57,090 22,192 38:87 
Globe Indemnity. 2.06... 506.56 c0: 37,552,744 372,370 0-99 153,608 70,999 46-22 


1 Figures subject to revision. 
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69.—KFire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1922'—con. 


Companies. 


Canadian Companies—concluded. 
Grain Insurance:...0.220. «ses. 5 
Guardian Insurance of Canada. . 
a liiawiire teen dels ecatieesis ose 
Hudsonieave...-csoseeeaian «tak 
Imperial Guarantee and Acci- 

Celi bas sso ways ate otros foros 
Imperial Underwriters.......... 
Kanes, Miutial’.cu.. nederiotaee care 
Liverpool-Manitoba............. 
London & Lancashire Guarantee 

and Accident....ceemsecrtercies «6 
WondoniMutital: cence tessa ce 
Mercantile: 38) 20) sues dene colt oe 
Merchants Casualty............- 
Mount Royals... 4 ese. wee ate 
NMA CUA HIT Os ecco ets. teres oe 
North American Accident....... 
North: Wmpires...s.cniceeces + ce 
North West aacscce cots the sek 


Pictou County Farmers......... 
OWENS recon poepcodinnpdneso0n% 
Reliance een. oeisc cede eee eee 


AIT ANMCO -# stataimintterslave <a rae vieretateti 


Cormbill cee ee re tee det 
Eagle, Star and British Dom- 

ANIONS ees eee atte te ae 
Employers’ Liability............ 
Hissex and Suffolk.ic... .<ce000 55 
General Accident, Fire.......... 
Guardian Assurance............. 
Law, Union and Rock........... 
Liverpool and London and Globe 
London Guarantee.............. 


Marinotaihrn.<h:tastceereie ee a 
Merchants Marine............... 
Motor Unions. dasteceun jem centce 
National Provincial Insurance... 
North British and Mercantile... 


Ocean, Accident and Guarantee. 
Palatiniorns meats streamers 


1Figures subject to revision. 


Gross 
amount of 
risks taken 

during 

year. 


$ 


21,266,475 
21,182,221 
4,666,190 
26,715, 206 


35, 837, 896 
2,242,240 
44,787,187 


58,913 
64,431,741 
33,281,554 


109, 347,369 
846, 727 


29,511,576 
23, 840, 635 
39, 829,075 
33, 859, 886 
271,980 
565,650 

39, 157, 687 
5,707,651 
13,715,994 
250,544,725 


1,359, 266,138 


41,965,523 
88,093, 848 
12,280,960 
54,008,756 
19,422,301 
18,036,766 
26,774,711 
58,712, 152 
35,670,346 
39,812,851 

691,949 

137,412,548 

5,581,809 


67,179,512 
91,326,432 
21,775,757 
51,285,295 
154,556,932 
42,482,364 
158,659, 278 
56, 902,982 
160,961,860 
59,584, 287 


24,958, 227 
17,132,680 
17,655,320 
131,074,011 
105,981,645 
117,548, 672 
35,124,905 
46,943,420 
10,690 863 
146, 789, 282 
23,126,901 
30,532,340 


Premiums 
charged 
thereon, 


Rate 


of 


pre- 
miums 


Net cash 
received 
for 
premiums. 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
losses 
paid 
to pre- 
miums 

Te- 
ceived. 


221,069 
236,489 
65,277 
334, 666 


370,614 
23,368 
510,302 


815 
692,566 
334, 487 


1,351,155 
14,062 


—a 


eee 


Parga or Cy ree 


CORR HOH Ree pe 


221,069 
71,089 
38,538 

181,214 


156, 864 
22,365 
250,987 


234, 644 
159,309 


741,938 
13,603 


159, 064 
162,738 
275, 264 
175, 818 
—16,573 

4,289 
143,539 

22,379 

68,531 
681,051 


170,620 
32, 806 
21,550 
103,090 


105,335 
18/244 
155,786 


251,405 
123,093 


413, 687 
15,187 


158, 805 
118,424 
174,472 
91,706 
11,699 
3,392 
90,367 
6,944 
33, 695 
576, 886 


438 , 822 
1,024,692 
137,745 
701,377 
180, 067 
213,011 
302 , 866 
629,754 
310,234 
418,045 
10,138 
1,243,024 
53,479 


595,762 
922,232 
242,552 
466 ,278 
1,869,634 
432 ,629 
1,798,769 
614,468 
1,612,174 
635,838 


224,933 
155, 662 
165,444 
1,423,368 
1,220,995 
1,360,153 
390,486 
526,330 
101,615 
1,641,389 
247,560 
335,910 


Pah ft ph fee feet et) pk PL CO CORP REFORM BP HOR eee 


RHO HH EE OOSO 


394,629 
805,685 
119,008 
492,553 
114,591 
169,597 
243 ,187 
452,000 
212,167 
290,750 

5,272 
952,638 
50,008 


433,495 
700,730 
92,675 
388 , 430 
1,588,450 
347,197 
1,463,103 
399,115 
1,353,988 
548,575 


154,309 


126,674 


118,630 
1,110,364 
1,018,178 
1,102,638 
307,072 
398 , 227 
82,531 
1,216,611 
209 424 

281,554 


296,578 
662,414 

97,494 
359,772 


326,680 
518,777 
64,246 
199,290 
1,472,898 
165,471 
900,135 
404,040 
811,967 
289, 133 


66 , 983 
62,325 
38,512 
869,198 
893,344 
763, 295 
205, 187 
342, 208 
30,928 
820,017 
131,650 
“188 , 037 


; 
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69.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1922\—con. 
Rate Per- 
Gross of ning ie 
; amount of | Premiums | Pte Net Coe Net cash losses 
Companies. pd taken eels aS | Degrees yes paid 
uring thereon. : to pre- 
year. Se premiums. losses. ne 
risks ue 
ceived 
$ $ p.c $ $ .c 
British Companies—concluded. B 
ROyalthixchange. . 6.225 toss eos 81,791,271 826,871 1-01 590,696 334,495 56-63 
Royal Insurance Tarek -Geemicete a bac 234,215,198 2,329,119 0-99 1,886,929 1,182,095 62-65 
Royal Scottish... serena tare eiaherersvel 24,928,309 272,504 1-09 209,189 141,280 67:54 
Scottish Metropolitan OE Se a 20,644,789 237,916 1-15 197,500 100,031 50-65 
SeogtishvU pion’ .ssicecde eee eis oe es 46,853, 920 464,681 0-99 399,898 208 , 837 50:97 
SunrdiisuranCOnc, ove claws be os 93,908,335 1,085, 256 1-16 893 , 942 622,302 69-61 
Traders and General............ - - - —83,445 11,393 - 
Union Assurance... .ccc.cs cess ee 98,864,351 916,219 10-93 698, 021 587,066 84-10 
WmiononCanton... << cteece hens. 61,462,550 660, 646 1-07 523,511 441,654 84°36 
Wanron. Warine: tshirt. ry Maleicre - - - - - = 
Winitedhermishn.ca.dwvocess see 7,880,509 74,434 0-94 63,630 8,982 14-12 
VISIO USC Me eee ios sv aratasacstens, crete ve <a" 10,290,721 72,571 0-71 55,735 22,057 39-57 
RVIOTESMITOk Maite cic cicc cee loieiNtetocaats 48 , 681,469 595,320 1-22 471,526 602,857 127-85 
ME OtalSeee on. ketenes 2, 840,258,907 | 30,182,972 1-06 | 23,651,187 | 16,914,261 71-52 
Foreign Companies— 
Or THe ne Ron 9 66, 660,561 649,981 0-99 514,481 285 , 363 55-47 
Nericul curable ox cre see ee taie iene 11,165,773 110,514 0:99 72,452 44,94] 62-03 
Alliance Insurance........0.s00+s 21,275,285 207,389 0-97 161,890 89,631 55-37 
American Alliance.............. 1,624,165 23,012 1-42 6,844 5,894 86-12 
American Central............... 32,701,717 314,131 0-96 251,409 164,835 65-56 
American Equitable............ 15,597,474 175,268 1-12 ~ 146,068 88 ,497 60:59 
American Exchange Under- 

SWE LLOL Serials ra sinter ake makers 5,728,050 25,477 0:44 23 , 820 837 3°51 
American Fire Ins. of New York 9,750,000 54,155 0-56 54,155 ~ - 
American Insurance............- 11,545,998 134,256 1-16 82,829 33,202 40-09 
American LAOY.GS) seta den ats c 7,385,040 48,426 0-66 42,356 9,317 21-99 
Baloise: ohne csi cows Pees 2,231,301 61,025 2-73 46,803 33,493 71-56 
BOSCO Meares ot arnt ns 13,149,375 168,819 1-28 95 , 222 75,042 78-81 
Caledonian-American........... 10,467,625 118,416 1-13 58,739 | 44,080 75-04 
@ahiornia. aes ope ene aes 13,106,816 142,069 1-08 111,134 51,750 46-57 
Citizens of Missouri............. 2,780,866 41,435 1-49 31,699 | 19,475 61-44 
Columbiaes.tes.. acs, eee. 17,448,895 195,270 1-12 121,391 87,421 72-02 
Commercial Union of New York 1,165,132 17,096 1-47 6,640 2,711 40-83 
Connecticutis cate cree s: 31,792,713 319,777 1-01 206,536 106,188 51-41 
Continental 0.5 t S...ane eee eet 64,561,275 685, 025 1-06 495,039 271,453 54-83 
Equitable Fire and Marine...... 26,316,160 238,123 0-90 52,328 25,271 48-30 
Bidelity=bhenixs cases. .nes snes 54,984,150 579,587 1-05 437,094 224,066 51-26 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 8,125,851 103,211 1-27 70,664 36,775 52-04 
Fire Reassurance Co. of New 

OLR NOR oscisteas aatmareas 9,750,000 54,105 0-56 54,155 - - 
Fireman’ sth und... earn sscsterssaacts 27,035,685 253,166 0-94 183 , 273 196,753 | 107-35 
hal ae THSUTAHCE; 22st cece ee. 9,225,471 110,985 1-20 96,336 26,384 27-39 

Hai -o UH ase OO ACER De See PICIOOSDE - - - - - - 
General of Paris: 2ssiee2.c00¢oe%% 19,323,221 187,311 0-97 128,661 70,007 54-41 

EAT Cliorecttromre peter ues ernie rote steas = 2,863, 042 32,817 1-15 23,489 4,635 19-73 
Glens alis fiery. we uciaeeer es 4 32,400,301 344,450 1-06 214,850 151,599 70°56 
Globe and Rutgers.............. 115,758,364 1,017,834 0-88 811,792 835,472 102-92 
Grain Dealers Mutual........... 629,750 12,888 2-05 8,018 6,950 86-68 
Great Americas... scca:ch eres ee 70,990,008 721,730 1-02 505,718 381,946 75-53 
Hardware Dealers... 3. .0.-s--- 6,112,072 125,361 2-45 105,784 44,043 41-63 
Martiordstire: terete. tose ee: 201,387,923 | 2,010,405 1-00 | 1,756,183 | 1,027,438 58-50 
Home Insurance... 2.5. cnc cnn: 189,472,443 2,270,053 1-20 1,815,772 1,442,083 79-42 
Imperial Assurance..........5... 302,462 2,471 0-82 2,012 - - 
Individual Underwriters........ 25,938,499 104,903 0-40 50,695 9,669 19-07 
Insurance Co. of North America.} 121,683,321 1,138,534 0-93 906,449 464,036 51-19 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa..... 16,887,035 158,955 0-93 128,333 66,537 51-84 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity........ 10, 242,289 242 ,339 2°37 164,682 185,914 112-89 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting..... 20,384,013 363,279 1-78 284,373 165,628 58-24 
Lumber Underwriters........... 4,509,169 88,356 1-96 53,768 61,646 | 114-65 
Manufacturing Lumbermens..... 13,692,391 251,631 1-84 191,977 97,377 50-72 
Mechanics and Traders.......... 1,200,431 28,901 2-41 18,736 15,555 83-02 
Morchants Lire v.05 cc: scien 18,251,790 188 , 734 1-03 164,485 102,622 62-39 
Millers National?:.<. .ceedste +o 6,305,995 76,304 1-21 49 ,294 28,849 58-53 
Minnesota Implement........... 5,112,072 125,361 2-45 105,784 44,043 41-63 
National-Ben Franklin.......... 16,960,072 204,255 1-20 170,353 83,308 48-90 
National Fire of Hartford....... 75,457,603 922,602 1-22 701,660 384,196 54-76 
NATIONAL aL MIO. 1.3.25 sc niete oversce, #10 25,897 ,649 293 , 669 1-13 203,776 172,623 84-71 
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69.—Fire Insurance Business transacted in Canada, 1922'—concluded. 


Rate tess 

Gross et Net h Net cash | 22¢ of 

amount of Premiums Pies é 2 ik S id losses 

Companies. risks taken charged ieee rare ie paid® 
a = a & thereon. al premiums. losses = Lion 

: 3 ‘ 

+ re- 
risks. ceived. 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
Foreign Companies—concluded. 

Wa Nationalety.2 a. See ase ctsa 63,594, 102 750,790 1-18 569,031 328, 136 57-67 
IN@warksint ata.) chen tee es weeks 16,758,925 194,806 1-16 108,177 84,709 78-31 
New Hampshire..........:. ae 19,628,800 211,459 1-08 137, 062 92,548 67-52 
New Jerse yisacc cu meet Rete: 6,676,913 74,184 1-11 46,931 35,083 74-75 
N.Y. Reciprocal Underwriters. 26,307,012 87,652 0-33 8,720 8,810 101-15 
INS Bota ee resco Se cn oe Se 52,147,662 521,362 1-00 313,351 180,198 57-51 
Northwestern Mutual. . 36,308,000 712,248 1-96 591,155 263,664 44-60 
Northwestern National. . Rees 29,608 , 260 367,716 1-24 325, 263. 139,148 42-78 
Pacific Fire.. 10,059,585 90,691 0-82 78 ,288 45,340 57-91 
Phenix of Paris... : 23,316,324 Dol 002 1-02 159,516 120,602 75-61 
Pheenix of Hartford. . senor 67,453,956 708,499 1-05 398 , 123 223,678 56-18 
Providence Washington. . Rea tera 40,670,741 354,392 0-87 276 , 087 159, 630 57-82 
Queen of America............6.. 81,929,916 917,242 1-12 740,275 526,481 71-12 
RetailtPardware:o..et esos 5,112,072 125,361 2-45 105,784 44,043 41-63 

FUOSS1 Bi Soe: SOR oy ae ears 19,500,000 108,311 0-56 108,310 - - 
St. Paul Fire and Marine........ 55,295,183 519,042 0-94 366,291 227,103 62-00 
Security sey es emcee tae 11,291,618 122,041 1-09 82,053 44,138 53-79 
Springfield. . 65,606, 055 607,131 0-93 388,579 265,399 68-30 
Sprinklered Risk... 6,146,800 25,305 0-41 15,052 2,337 15-53 
Sterling Seer ne eee ha ote 28,265,020 233,522 0-76 68,875 37,246 54-08 
liby Vesantenyis does eal: 13,803 , 856 155,399 1-13 121,501 76,776 63-19 
TI GIETO SAgu ey Dh, sey We ae 10,646,044 102,374 0-96 77,610 LOMAS: 96-78 
EiUniontor Paris. 2 eeeora: 21,912,854 373,310 alin by 305 , 866 234,427 76-64 
United States Fire.............. 23 ,026 , 888 181,720 0-79 130,556 75,945 58-17 

Wile any ch oc BLS state noe 8,848,101 93,334 1-05 —5,224 34,057 - 
Westchester: s25,.4.. 6) ames ot ee: 36,290,355 386 , 002 1-06 242,773 154,217 63 +52 
Totalverrs oe. 2, 266,542,335 | 23,980,356 1:06 | 17,750,001 | 11,248,380 63-37 
Grand Totals......... ...{6,466, 067,380 | 68,304, 917 1-06 | 48,128,826 | 32,848,279 68-25 


70.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance Business, or Fire Insur- 
ance and other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies 


other than Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1918-1922. 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922.1 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Realestate Week. ke ee ens ah eae 1,428,921 2,027,655 2,009, 353 2,515, 633. 2,838,112 
Loans on real estate... 5 Aer 2,232,143 2,101,585 2,275, 827 2,723, 882 2,600,941 
Stocks, bonds and debentures. ae) Pa L 16,259,079 | 20,915,449 | 23,291,113 | 23,223,601 28, 253, 773 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

‘standing Ff AE Mil inn oe ae hss ae 3,412, 180 4,950,477 5,535,073 3,622, 844 3,500, 280 
Cash on hand and in banks?............ 4,542,576 4,538,576 4,997,250 3, OU ay ike, 3,194,659 
Interest, an direntsas see e ee eee 415,346 480, 352 521,380 504,320 515, 893 
Otheriassetsse, cee Mee eek eee 443,740 _ 682,642 1,010, 843 913, 236 2,132,413 

Totalassetss.2a5.4ujocn ore 28,733,985 | 35,696,736 | 39,640,839 | 36,875,728 | 38,036,071 
British Companies— 
Realestateds... cttw ooeiccrertanvee 2,699, 024 2,563, 168 2,899, 249 3,245,714 3,911,121 
lioansionirealiestate ape ents snc eae 12, 812, 262 3,969,328 | 13,047, 264 3, 862,043 3,128,477 
Stocks, bonds and debentures. . 22,972,016 | 24,460,316 | 32,024,536 | 33,012,921 35,594, 762 
Agents’ balances and premiums “out- 

‘standing SBR OR Ree ae Sees 2,948, 869 3,612,027 4,124, 467 3,671,432 3, 889, 106 
Cash on hand and in banks?............ 8, 733,382 3,710,520 | 4,817,260 | 3,787,475 3,790,596 
Interest:and ‘nents: 422.88. 44.5; osc 549, 132 Pea TED) 819,590 297,468 311,984 
Other assets in Canada................ 359, 215 517,991 698, 257 506, 296 432,033 

Total assets in Canada......... 46,073,900 | 39,059,092 | 58,430,623 | 48,333,349 | 51,058,073 


1Unrevised figures. 
2Or deposited with Governments. 


ee 
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70.—Assets of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance Business, or Fire Insur- 
ance and other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies 
other than Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1918-1922—concluded . 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922.2 
$ $ $ ‘ $ 
Foreign Companies— : 
i SUCU GALT Ce SO eee a De none none none none none 
Teoans’on‘reall estate... .:..2....2...000- none none none none 6,500 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 12,752,667 | 13,840,421 | 17,745,711 | 20,453, 162 21,370, 225 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Gu CH IO ere ot eect) al rei Ppa 1,776,201 2,186,593 | 2,551,869 | 2,416,245 2,559,035 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 2,478,986 4,302, 292 6, 626, 823 4,591,978 4,200,519 
interest andirents: of... .u..0s dode anes 148, 362 158,401 183, 333 216,573 226,029 
SEMETIASHSLSION Nolte. tee, Ree dee ee 67,949 75, 283 93,478 32,926 183, 623 

Total assets in Canada......... 17, 224,165 | 20,562,990 | 27,201,214 | 27,710,884 | 28,545,931 
All Companies— 
TUCAIRGS TANCK Ne tis) cc hein, cetires 4,127,945 4,590, 823 4,908, 602 5,761,347 6, 749, 233 
loans onimealiestate. 2.62.5... 5.0sseee 15,044,405 | 6,070,913 | 15,323,091 |~ 6,585,925 5,735,918 
Stocks, bonds and debentures..........] 51,983,762 | 59,216,186 | 73,061,360 | 76,689,684 80,218,760 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

SCONGIDS Senin cok eth ee cae occa 8,137,250 | 10,749,097 | 12,211,409 | 9,710,521 9,948,415 
Cash on hand and in banks!........... 10,754,944 | 12,551,388 | 16,441,333 | 11,701,665 11,185,774 
Interesteand rents. 2.5 seen cas eee ee ens.|| 1, 112,840 864, 495 1,524,303 1,018,361 1,053 , 906 
Otbenmassctsme, cemth, &.o4 Meee vote 870,904 | 1,275,916 1,802,578 | 1,452,458 2,748,069 

Total assets in Canada......... 92,032,050 | 95,318,818 |125, 272,676 |112,919,961 | 117,640,075 


~ 
10r deposited with Governments. 


71—Liabilities of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance Business, or Fire 
Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Com= 
panies other than Canadian transacting such business in Canada, 1918-1922. 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922.2 
; f $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— ; 
Rinsertledtlossesuac ss... ec hontwae ar tite 4,114,105 | 4,221,470 | 4,950,257 | 4,489,371 4,045, 604 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 7,925,912 9,355,790 | 10,908,023 | 10,796,291 10,524, 487 
Sandy atemisn ..5 ties cee 2,646,579 | 4,170,922 | 4,374,692 | 3,818,689 4,416,035 
Total liabilities, not including capital) 14,686,596 | 17,748,182 | 20,232,972 | 19,054,351 | 18,986,126 
Iixcess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
LIC ADIGA Phe heer ht te Nee 14,047,389 | 17,948,554 | 19,407,867 | 17,821,377 19,049,945 
Capital stock paid up... ........ 11,323,256 | 12,937,306 | 13,884,478 | 14,096, 696 14,927,193 
British Companies— 
nsetiledilosses:.. 20.6 s.seecsc aes es 2,208,597 | - 2,029,672 3,019,747 3,194, 287 4,400,703 
Reserve of unearned premiums......... 12,084,409 | 13,563,203 | 16,561,259 | 16,327,032 16,551, 655 
nin Chabon same sn cma. ee ker eee 1, 244,533 2,461, 967 1,471,491 2,108,192 1,374,378 
Tota} liabilities in Camada............| 15,587,499 | 18,554,842) 21,052,497) 21,629,511] 22,326,736 
Iixcess of assets over liabilities, exclud- { 
WO CADLCAee «oc chods sees ee 30,486,401 | 20,504,250 | 37,378,126 | 26,703,838 | 28,731,337 
Capital stocks palauupen. ean careers - = = : = ae 
Foreign Companies— 
Wi nsetoLed lOssesiomniev ne acatnym ata ahie cemae 1,272,279 1,335, 225 1,937,173 2,089, 288 2, 809, 250 
Reserve of unearned premiums,.........{ 6,554,146 7,620,914 9,621,789 9, 668, 233 10,285, 698 
Sundry items....... eee or ee 785,080 1,441,183 1,313,944 811,667 669, 767 
Total liabilities in Canada............ 8,611,505 | 10,397,322 | 12,872,906 | 12,569,188 | 13,764,715 
Iixcess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 7 ; : 
PHOMCADICA PRT Mate Chie t. co Ads pO ane 8,612,660 | 10,165,668 | 14,328,308 | 15,141,686 14,781,216 
Capital stock paid Upiesis.c. c.we ences -. - ~ - = 
All companies— 
nine tEGRIOSSOSE con ote. con. cots cia neiiten 7,644,941 8,086,367 9,907,177 9,722,946 255,007 
Reserve of unearned premiums.........| 26,564,467 | 30,539,907 | 37,091,071 | 36,791,556 37,361, 840 
BUnUny 1eNIses sos seca oes eo dant she i 4,676,192 8,074,072 7,160, 127 6,738,548 6,460, 180 
Total liabilities in Canada, not in- i 
Chuding Capital. ales encore oe ee 38,885,600 | 46,700,346 | 54,158,375 | 53,253,050 | 55,077,577 
' }ixcess of assets over liabilities, exclud- : 
PEOLCAT UAL Pte ro tie ten eat ate - 53,146,450 | 48,168,472 | 71,114,301 | 59,666,901 62,562,498 
Gapital stock paid upl<$ rar. ee eewiets 11,323,256 | 12,937,306 | 13,884,478 | 14,096,696 14,927,193 


1Canadian companies only. 


“Unrevised figures. 
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72.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies selling Fire Insurance 


FINANCE 


Business or Fire Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Cash Income and 
Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than Canadian transacting such 


business in Canada, 1918-1922. 


1922.2 


19,487 , 560: 


1,551, 610: 
794,781 


21,833,951 


30, 588, 342 
1, 653, 506- 


67, 887 


32,309,735. 


21,271,385. 
1,014, 060 


225294, 155 


7,323,565 
4,989,557 


7,746,522 
776,046 
826, 342 


21, 662, 032 


171,919 


16,914, 260 
8,631,334 


6,300,540: 
1,002,984 


—539, 383 


11, 248,381 
6, 244,973: 


2,519,759 
7938, 693. 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— ; 
Net cash for premiums from fire and 
Others cere Gree, Carats reas 17,586,476 | 18,329,956 | 21,662,202 | 19,302,371 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete.. 962,863 | 1,240,566 | 1,424,109 | 1,558,982 
Sundry items jas. ee pe eee ee 28,398 65, 674 190,538 189, 824 
Total cash income.................... 18,577,737 | 19,636,196 | 23,276,849 | 21,051,177 
British Companies!— 
Net cash for premiums..............-.- | 18,658,712 -) 20,377,872 | 25,332,651 | 30,891,766 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete...} 1,680,468 1,219;425 | 2,026,582 1,583, 811 
From branches other than Fire or Life] 3,587,437 | 4,429,295 | 7,636,827 - 
Sundryhitemisga.esccnch coe eee 783 1,084 1,053 6,374 
Total cash income.................... 23,927,400 | 26,027,676 | 34,997,113 | 32,481,951 
Foreign Companies!— 
Net cash for premiums................- 11,725,601 | 13,237,767 | 17,191,584 | 19,976,929 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 582,441 673, 023 898,663 | 1,104,775 
From branches other than Fire or Life] 2,518,135 | 2,789,164 | 4,011,276 - 
Sundryatemanenes hs wee ode eae 3,012 145 202 33,191 
Total cash income.................... 14,829,189 | 16,700,099 | 22,101,725 | 21,114,895 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies— 3 
Paid! lor losses eis ea. oth ascents 5,176,053 5,031,061 5,712,042 6, 807, 210 
General expenses ..icsacs vnc ne de ove eiele Snare 4,018,550 | 4,498,537 | 5,418,225 | 5,451,726 
On account of branches other than Fire 
Or Hite: Jaye ct aust eete arom ae 6,386, 814 7,571,999 9,487,924 9,201, 593 
Dividends or bonus to shareholders.... 490,482 869,195 1,087,082 842,083 
Taxes Men iaketoxavaye Seer eetee RIOR Ree ae = - = 5 
Total cash expenditure............... 16,071,899 | 17,970,792 | 21,705,273 | 22,302,612 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 2,505, 838 1,665, 404 1,571,576 |—1, 251,435 
British Companies!— 
Paid forslossesen aicae acme enna 9,908, 001 8,387,864 | 11,004,078 | 18,171,415 
General ‘expenses: 9.2 ...0r1-f.s ode decane 6,320,803 | 7,121,880 | 9,020,281 | 9,404,545 
On account of branches other than Fire 
OPTS Jie go cee secre een oe ne oa 2,997,315 4, 233,299 6, 665, 666 7,961,092 
TPAXOS an. Keeinee peices sate Aaa aes - - = = 
Total cash expenditure............... 19,226,119 | 19,742,993 | 26,690,025 | 30,537,052 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 4,701,281 | 6,284,683 | 8,307,088 | 1,944,899 
Foreign Companies!— 
Pardiforlossesaas deceit n eecine er 6,709,347 5,555, 268 7,751,902 | 10,300,938 
General! expensesic .cas. scorn Asan ote cane 8,965,025 | 4,483,060 | 6,087,763 | 6,351,600 
On account of branches other than Fire 
ODate sae cade ce ote eee 1,711, 862 2,328, 857 3,212,956 4,704, 705 
AD AMOS aracird aotecehie erates ctereee arene - - = = 
Total cash expenditure............... 12,386,234 | 12,367,185 | 17,052,621 | 21,357,243 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 2,442,955 | 4,332,914 | -5,049,104 | —242,348 


‘Income and expenditure in Canada. 
2Unrevised figures. 


1,487,949 
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73.—Amount of Net Premiums written and Net Losses incurred in Canada, by Pro- 
vinces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies transacting Fire Insurance 
Business, 1921 and 1922. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Provinces. 
Premiums. Losses. | Premiums.} Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
oa $ 3 3 § er eres 

P. E. Island..... batten ete 39,920 19,615 136,116 54,179 63,946 31,346 
Novarscotiats.chs shears onc 477,910 398,744 | 1,043,308 787,666 | 1,083,113 873 , 267 
New Brunswick............. 418,560 291,892 | 1,176,924 872,621 926,445 811,614 
Quebecigen ciceses80 mi. 2,245,642 | 1,561,192 | 5,708,531 | 3,646,369 | 3,844,473 2,476,578 
ONILA TIO raters tite esit oc © occur 3,808,343 | 2,397,674 | 8,568,746 | 4,662,321 | 4,969,680 2,742,162 
Manitoba ioc eciacacee e+ ane 66 914, 662 508,170 | 1,623,564 761,450 | 1,305,548 913,193 
Saskatchewan............... 1,196,038 688,810 | 1,502,544 838,318 | 1,212,929 680,110 
WA perte sani lectin eases 965 , 664 529,527 | 1,406,432 806,501 | 1,230,685 672,813 
British Columbia........... 836,706 275,268 | 2,161,917 764,478 | 1,883,487 1,135,626 
BYAUON eects, wate aoecne «fy: 246 - 3,699 10 2,480 163 

Wotals cosesetwee: 10,903,691 | 6,670,892 | 23,412,3141] 13,248,577 2] 16,523,3865) 10,336,872 

1922. 

Pebetslandeene. sss Peeters che 39,608 By aya 126,861 108,849 67,309 93,595. 
Noval Scotlaacn sancuaccse se 464,645 371,390 979, 904 690,434 | 1,162,704 726,455 
New. Brunswick............. 374,912 374,738 | 1,119,865 | 1,019,163 910,377 763 , 009 
WueheCscma- Gausteeiasmee oe 2,034,739 | 1,569,215 | 5,888,501 | 4,696,746 | 4,091,834 2,882,709 
OnFaLiOnmen.cis sete sees 3,281,589 | 2,451,699 | 8,701,400 | 6,598,609 | 5,434,833 3,364,936 
Manitobar can cies cosets ck: 815,111 559,375 | 1,631,016 | 1,158,184 | 1,395,285 955, 183 
as katche wat. meses sue 1,048, 033 610,731 | 1,465,454 724,160 | 1,328,475 644,866 
AlBOGtH epaane nies aiesees 790,774 652,144 | 1,525,038 | 1,038,498 | 1,318,028 853 , 422 
British Columbia.......25 0: 748, 072 393,867 | 2,136,719 789,284 | 2,035,904 964, 205 
BVULKOnie. aatches ee ceisines «le oor - - 6,691 2,271 3,464 = 

Totals. 5o0 hse 9,597,483 | 7,015,680 | 23,651,186 4! 16,914, 2615| 17,750,004 11,248,380 


1 Includes $80,533 which cannot be separated according to provinces. 
2 Includes $54,664 which cannot be separated according to provinces. 
3 Includes $600 which cannot be separated according +o provinces. 

4 Includes $69,737 which cannot be separated according to provinces. 
5 Includes $88,063 which cannot be separated according to provinces. 
5 Includes $1,791 which cannot be separated according to provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1921-1922.—Of the total amount 
of fire insurance effected in Canada during the years 1921 and 1922, a part was 
that sold by companies holding provincial licenses and permits. Such companies 
eonfine their operations generally to the province from which they receive authority 
to operate but are allowed at the same time to sell insurance in other provinces. 
The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is that done by Dominion licensees. 
Operations in 192i and 1922 are summarized in Table 74. 
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74.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1921 and 1922. 


Net Net in force Net Net 
Business transacted by insurance at end of premiums losses 
; written. year. received. paid. 
1921. 8 $ $ $ 
lL. “Donuniondlicensees a6 senate ero ee 6, 139,474,593] 6,020,513, 832 47,312,564] — 573 , 608 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated...... . 426,758,302] 1,151,930,513 5,030,276 3,175,096 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those 2 as which ey are 
incorporated. . a: 37,844,371 117, 833 , 922 515,273 369,724 
Total for Provincial Companies............. 464,602,673} 1,269,764,435 5,545,549 3,544,820 
Grand Totals.............. 6, 604,076,985) 7,299,278, 267 52,858, 113 31,118, 428 
1922. 
ey LO OmInionNicenscesw amen i seen a eee 6,466, 067,380} 6,375,555 ,569 48,128,829 32,848,280 
2, Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated....... 386,528,495) 1,011,491,072 4,678,775 3,405,873 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those Re which ubey are 
incorporated. . hiro, eecmettr eke She eae 6,510,439 24,709, 887 211,852 175,134 
Total for Provincial Companies............. 393,038,934] 1,036, 200,959 4,890,627 3,581,007 
Grand! Totals’. seo eee 6,859, 106,314] 7,411, 756,528 53,019, 456 36,429, 287 


75.—Fire Insurance carried on property in Canada in 1921, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not licensed 


to transact business in Canada. 


GC oie Amount of 
NOMEN RU Insurance. 
$ 

Lioyds’ Associations..............-..- Site, MG To ces aretedey Moe ere hacen WA cad ete Te Ce 38,315,706 
Resiprocal: Underwriters): qt oie so eee Oe RE aE DERE eee, ene re fe ee ee 31,223,752 
MiphuailhGomipaniess Mia. hcole circa en. dee eee eae I car ete as eerie acheter ee en 314,332,315 
ptockeCompamioss ALEC ISM. Schad Se de Be On Cea, Me Ol © ya GS 98, gt hee eee 47,746,213 

Ota re cick DIE irk en I EO re, eile See re 431, 617, 986 

Description of Property 
$ 

umber and Maiamiber MUS oor syed ions cee ar eee, bee Lats. Silene eek nes eae 21,772,417 
Other Industrial Plants and Mercantile Establishments.................-.......---...s see. 273,450, 004 
Stock and Merchandisen.on tyr tkecatsae witinnrae caisson eA One ee oe ae 129,127,436 
Railway Property anduk guipments stun cscewia-t ak cent othe ee ee hee cee 902,736 
Miscellaneous ter. tec pecs yin act eeu nne BoE at ace et. arolegase acta bo ete RE enone Oe ea 6,365,393 - 

TOGA ete fOr dy ore ee ee Es SR ein CEI IC Oe ne 431,617, 986 

Amount by Provinces. 

Prince Fidward Island..............- B42 0c0 || Saskatehewanuemers me seanweas eke niee 3,405,770 
Nova Scotia tne) ek Sn eee BORA 7A7 Vt Alpenbalke cea eek eileen ene e eas 4,402,791 
Newsbrunswickr in soso non seer 14 2, 508. British: Columbisintaseante eeu eee 21,929,393 
OUBDEE. Vee EEE eee JA4 631: 164 WY ukOn seen eee ecm ee eee eae 4,000 
Ontario-cad. fee en ee ee ..| 228,906,336 |/- SS es eS 
Manitoba, ee ses cet eer an See 8, 830, 202 Motalg.. 3. ter tee a 431, 617, 986 
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2.—Life Insurance.! 


Nors.—In this article the terms Hm and Om refer to the expectation of life tables of healthy males 
and ordinary males respectively, while 3} p.c. and 4 p.c. are the assumed interest earning power of the 
money invested in life insurance companies. Om (5) means a table from which the low mortality of the 
first five years after the medical examination required on taking out life insurance policies is excluded. 

Life Insurance business, introduced into Canada by companies from the 
British Isles and from the United States as a fairly well developed institution, and 
taken up almost as early along the same general lines by a native company, can 
hardly be said to have a distinctive Canadian history. The technique and practice 
show distinctly the effect of both British and United States influences. Among 
the first companies to transact life insurance business in Canada may be mentioned: 
Scottish Amicable (1846), Standard (1847), Canada (1847), AZtna (1850), Liverpool 
and London and Globe (1851) and Royal (1851). The late 60’s and early 70’s 
were stirring years in life insurance the world over. In England, the frenzied flota- 
tion of companies in this period gave rise to abuses which pointed to the necessity 
for some control over the formation and operation of companies. Statutes were 
passed in 1870, ’71 and ’72 embodying principles—“Freedom and Publicity’— 
which have, without any fundamental change, since governed in life insurance 
legislation in England; and in the year 1909 these same principles were extended 
and adapted to four kinds of insvrance. In Canada no fewer than fourteen companies 
began business in the early seventies, including four native companies, namely, 
Sun (incor; orated 1865, began business 1871), Mutual of Canada (Ontario Mutual, 
1870), Confederation (1871) and London (1874). By 1875 there were at least 
twenty-six companies, possibly several more, competing for the available business 
in Canada, as against forty-three companies licensed by the Dominion, and a few 
provincial companies, in 1922. A comparison of the first and last lines in Table 76 
is of interest in this connection. 

The first Dominion Insurance Act was passed in 1868. It prohibited the trans- 
action of insurance business by any company (except companies under provincial 
authority transacting business within the province) not licensed by the Minister 
of Finance. A deposit of $50,000 was required. The main provisions of this Act 
are traceable in the insurance legislation of the present day. Acts were passed in 
1871, 1874, 1875 (consolidation, Fire and Inland Marine and provision for appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Insurance under Minister of Finance); 1875 (extending 
powers of Superintendent to life and other companies); 1877 (consolidating the 
laws in respect of insurance; quinquennial valuation of policies by Superintendent); 
1885 (dealing with commercial insurance companies transacting business on the 
so-called co-operative or mutual plan, being what is known as assessment companies, 
fraternal societies excluded); 1886 (consolidation); 1894 (life insurance in com- 
bination with any other insurance business forbidden; issue of annuities and 
endowment assurances by assessment companies prohibited, and new assessment 
companies required to procure at least 500 applications for membership before 
license); 1895 (exempting certain fraternal organizations in hazardous occupations 
granting life, accident, sickness or disability insurance to members, from applica- 
tion of Insurance Act); 1895 (certain amendments as to foreign companies); 1899 
(valuation standard change to Hm33% applicable to business subsequent to 
January 1, 1900; all earlier business to be brought up to Hm 4% standard by 
1910, and Hm 34% by 1915); 1906 (consolidation); 1910 (including many new 
provisions and restrictions to some extent in harmony with the recommendations 


iContributed by A. D. Watson, B.A., Actuary, Department of Insurance, Ottawa, 
623 73—54 
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of the Royal Commission on Insurance, 1906); 1917 (largely a new alignment 
necessitated by the Privy Council decision, 1915, in reference to sections 4 and 70 
of the 1910 Act); 1919 (amendment affecting friendly societies); 1922 (miscel- 
laneous amendments referred to below). 

The legislation briefly reviewed above shows traces of the influence of British and 
United States legislation. In many respects it may be said to be mid-way between 
the “freedom and publicity” legislation of England and the inquisitorial and 
restrictive legislation of the United States. Following the disclosures of the 
“Armstrong” investigation in New York, a Royal Commission was appointed in 
1906 to inquire into the conduct of life insurance business in Canada; and, under 
the same technical advisor as the ‘“Armstrong Committee”, the recommendations 
of the Commission were in the main the same as of that Committee. Many of the 
recommendations of the Commission, however, were not embodied in the legis- 
lation passed subsequent to the investigation. At the same time there is possibly 
a closer analogy between the Acts of 1910 and 1917 and certain United States 
statutes passed in recent years than obtained between the insurance legislation of 
the two countries at any earlier period. The valuation basis was changed by the 
1910 Act to Om(5) 34% and companies were authorized to include in life policies 
provision for waiver of premiums during total disability, and in event of total and 
permanent disability, to pay in full settlement of the policy an amount not exceed- 
ing the sum assured. The 1917 Act permitted the payment of a total and permanent 
disability benefit of like amount without any reduction in the sum assured. The 
legislation of 1919 and 1922 is dealt with below at greater length. 

The development of life insurance in Canada, as in other English speaking 
countries at least, has been marked by an increased service to the individual policy- 
holder. Under the stress of competition, companies more and more seek to bring 
the benefits of insurance within the reach of an ever-widening clientéle; and the 
benefits which may now be obtained under a life insurance policy are calculated 
to meet the needs of the policyholder and of his dependants, whether in event of 
old age or in event of death or of permanent disability. Policies may be obtained 
under which, if the policyholder becomes unable to follow any occupation by 
reason of ill-health or accident, not only do premiums cease, but in addition he 
receives an income under the policy without any reduction in the benefits formerly 
accruing to the beneficiary at death of the insured. 

Within the last few years has been introduced what is known as ‘Group 
Insurance’, a plan whereby a group of persons, usually employees, are insured by 
their employer for a uniform amount or an amount otherwise determined by a 
formula under one policy, generally on the term plan, the employer paying the 
premium, each employee having the right to obtain an individual policy at ordinary 
normal rates, without medical examination, on termination of employment. Under 
the ‘‘Group Policy” the expenses are less than if individual policies were issued on 
each life, and consequently the premiums are lower. The plan is as yet in the 
development stages, but seems to be filling a want. 

Industrial life insurance, that is to say, the issue of policies of sma]l amounts 
at weekly or monthly premiums paid to collectors or agents of the company who 
call at the home of the insured, is transacted along the same general lines as in other 
English-speaking countries. The unit premium is 5 cents per week, the sum assured, 
not the premium, varying with the age at issue of the policy. Children and the aged 
are alike insured. In some companies the business is written without any medical 
examination or inspection, other than inspection by the agent who procures the 
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application or in some cases by a salaried official. In some other companies, a 
simple medical examination is required for amounts of over, say, $300, but for 
smaller amounts applications are accepted from the agent as above, or the applicant 
may be required to appear before the medical examiner, but is not examined as 
ordinarily understood. The amount of the individual policy is small and the total 
amount on any one life under several policies is small. It really provides burial 
insurance for the poorer industrial classes. By reason of the frequent calls of the 
collectors and the small amount of each policy a large proportion of the premiums 
are absorbed in expenses. The companies concerned have been devoting their 
energies to devising ways and means of reducing the expense ratio, and with success, 
thus making possible better returns to policyholders. There are at present one 
Canadian, two United States and one Australian company transacting this business 
in Canada. 

Two other phases in the development of life insurance in Canada require 
notice, namely, ‘‘assessmentism’”’, as practised for a period by a few companies, 
and “fraternalism”’, as practised by friendly societies. 

Assessmentism was an attempt to obtain life imsurance protection at the 
lowest possible cost. In its cruder forms the age of the individual insured was 
ignored, except that entrance was restricted to fairly early life, a uniform, and 
usually low assessment being charged. There was provision in the contract for 
making additional assessments in certain contingencies—excessive deaths or 
reduction in funds of the company. It was held that as the means were thus at 
hand for meeting the exigencies of the business at any time, the companies were 
sound; and they seemed to be sound, even prosperous, to those unable to see 
beyond the surface of things, so long as a large proportion of the lives assured were 
at the early ages, say under 40 or 45 where the rates of mortality are low and fairly 
uniform. But after a considerable proportion of members had passed to the middle 
and old ages the weaknesses of the system soon began to be disclosed. The “new 
blood” theory was then developed, which, stated in simple terms, meant that enough 
young lives were to be induced to insure to keep the average mortality of the 
company as a whole at a low rate, thus obviating the necessity for excessive assess- 
ments. These young lives, however, in turn grew old and thus the aged became 
too numerous to be neutralized by ‘new blood”’; assessments became frequent and 
consequently burdensome; healthy lives, especially the young, soon found they 
could get insurance much cheaper in ordinary companies and declined to pay the 
assessments. With their withdrawal, mortality, with no adequate reserves built 
up to draw upon, soon became unmanageable, and the final débdcle was in sight. 
It is impossible here to follow assessmentism through all its modifications in practice 
—merely attempts, perhaps generally honest enough, to bolster up an unsound 
system. The first of these companies appeared in Canada in 1885 and the last 
disappeared about 1907. Legislation in respect of these companies required that 
they should represent the nature of their business correctly to the public. A deposit 
of $50,000 was obligatory; death benefits were to be a first charge on all assess- 
ments; each policy had to state, “the association is not required by law to main- 
tain the reserve which is required of ordinary life insurance companies”; and the 
words ‘‘Assessment System” were required to be printed on every policy, applica- 
tion, circular, etc. 

Fraternal societies made their appearance in Canada at avery early date. So 
far as life insurance is concerned, the development is, as in the case of old line life 
companies, of more recent years. As above noted, they were at first exempt from 
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the provisions of the Dominion Acts applicable to assessment companies. Not- 
withstanding the exemption, fundamentally the business and the methods of the 
two types of institution as respects life insurance were fairly analogous, though the 
machinery differed. Eventually the provisions of the statutes originally designed 
for assessment companies were’applied to fraternal societies, and continued to apply 
until the passing of the 1919 amendment to the Insurance Act. 

The fate of friendly societies has been more fortunate than that of assessment 
companies. Many of them have gone through several readjustments of rates and 
benefits, and although this has meant loss in membership and a temporary set- 
back, they are now doing business with due regard for sound principles. The 1919 
amendment requires the benefit funds of friendly societies to be valued annually 
by an actuary, and if a deficiency in funds is shown, it must be made good within 
a reasonable period by an adjustment of rates or benefits. Thus, societies are in 
no way in the dark as to their actual condition, and if any weakness should be 
disclosed, the necessary remedy can be applied before anything in the nature of 
a serious situation arises. 

It may be noted that an actuary performing valuations for a friendly society 
must be a Fellow of one or more of the following societies, namely, the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain, the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland or the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

With the passing of the 1919 smendment, certain United States societies, 
previously transacting business in Canada under provincial authority, were 
required to obtain Dominion licenses or discontinue business. Up to July 15, 
1923, thirteen of these societies were licensed, some of which were actuarially . 
solvent at the date of first license; some have attained solvency since being licensed; 
the remainder have unti! March 31, 1925, to attain solvency; otherwise they must 
thereafter discontinue transacting business in Canada. 

The 1922 emendment to the Insurance Act, 1917, in addition to some minor 
amendments, defines several new classes of insurance; permits life insurance com- 
panies to carry on other classes of insurance business under specified conditions; 
authorizes the issue of life policies, including indemnity benefits in event of accident 
or sickness, not exceeding a weekly payment of 4 p.c. of the sum assured, and an 
additional accidental death benefit not exceeding the sum assured; provides for 
the valuation of securities redeemable at a fixed date, if the market values are 
“unduly depressed’’, at values in excess of the market values, but not higher than 
the values shown in the next preceding annual statement of the company; it 
also requires Government approval of agents soliciting applications for insurance. 

In 1894 an Act was passed (see above) forbidding the transaction of life insur- 
ance in combination with any other insurance business. As above noted, this 
principle was reversed by the 1922 amendment, which authorizes a life company, 
on passing a by-law confirmed by the members of the company and sanctioned by 
the Treasury Board, to engage in any and all other classes of insurance business, 
provided separate funds (not separate assets) and accounts are maintained in 
respect of the life insurance business and in respect of the other classes of insurance 
business transacted. Before commencing any new classes of business an initial 
fund is to be set up, the amount to be fixed by the Treasury Board depending on 
the number and nature of the additional classes of business to be undertaken, but 
not less than $50,000. For the purpose of setting up this initial fund a company 
may transfer thereto any amount to the credit of the shareholders’ account in excess 
of paid up capital; also twenty-five p.c. of the surplus (allowance being made 
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for contingent allotments and accrued dividends to policyholders) in the life insur- 
ance fund. If any profit should be made on the additional classes of business, the 
life fund is to participate therein in the proportion of the amount so transferred 
from the life fund to the total amount transferred. Any fund so established may be 
liquidated under the Winding-up Act as though the company transacted no other 
class of business and the capital stock of the company subscribed (paid and unpaid) 
before the date of the separation of funds is liable only in respect of the business 
transacted before the separation of funds. No life company has to date (July 16, 
1923) undertaken to do any other class of business under the amendment. 

As noted above, the 1922 amendment requires soliciting agents to be approved 
by the Superintendent of Insurance, but it is also provided that approval shall 
be deemed to be granted unless and until the company is advised to the contrary. 

The progress of life insurance in Canada may be studied from the tables 
appended. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was transacted 
in Canada in 1922 by 56 active Dominion companies, cluding 25 Canadian, 
15 British and 16 foreign companies. 

As shown by the historical statistics of Table 76 the life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total life insurance in force 
in Dominion companies in 1869 being only $85,680,082, while in 1922 it was 
$3,172,764,844, the amount per head of the estimated population of Canada having 
doubled since 1916—an evidence of the general recognition of the fact that in 
view of the higher prices of commodities, a larger amount of life insurance is neces- 
sary for the adequate protection of dependants. Notable also from these historical 
stutistics is the fact that in this field the British companies, which were the leaders 
in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. The 
total amount of new insurance effected during the year 1922 was $521,304,609, 
while the premiums paid were $106,886,17¢, as compared with $98,864,371 in 1921. 

In Tables 77 and 78 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, 
British and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1921 and 1922, while 
Table 79 is a summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign 
companies for the past five years. Table 80 gives the insurance death-rate ly classes 
of companies. Tables 81, 82 and 83 show respectively the assets, liabilities and cash 
income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance companies for the 
years 1918 to 1922. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are given in Table 
84, and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 85, which shows 
that on December 31, 1922, the total life insurance in force in Canada was 
$3,533,769,038. 
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76.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1869 to 1922. 
Amount in Force. Theunaites rer ioe 
in force Teen 
Years. per head of effec ¥o A 
Canadian British Foreign Total Se naeS during 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. ‘i pop ; year. 
$ $ $ $ $° “cts $ 
1869 sass 5,476,358 16,318,475 13 ,885, 249 35, 680, 082 10 45 12,854,132 
MSyAUatis Souter ol ne 6,404,437 17,391,922 18, 898,353 42,694,712 12 12,194,696 
USUsccomierecotaee 8,711,111 18,405,325 18,709,499 45,825,935 13 13,332,626 
S72 Rarer wines 13,070,811 19, 258,166 34,905,707 67,234,684 18 21,070,101 
LST Orbe etreracte eters 15,777,197 18,862,191 42,861,508 77,500,896 21 21,053,618 
W874 veurc. ieercaitne © 19,634,319 19, 863 , 867 46,218,139 85,716,325 22 19,108,221 
SPOR ohrcic Maer 21,957,296 19,455,607 43,596,361 85,009, 264 21 15,074, 258 
pKa Se encore Cn 24, 649, 284 18,873,173 40,728,461 84,250,918 21 13,890, 127 
SA is A a ai al 26,870,224 19,349, 204 39,468,475 85, 687,903 21 13,534, 667 
OTS ote wiete«e.6 Aen 28,656,556 20,078,533 36,016, 848 84,751,937 20 12,169,755 
SHADE Re cteuaoeg aon 33 , 246, 543 19,410,829 33,616,330 86, 273,702 20 11,354,224 
LSSOK cpacislece ess siece 37, 838,518 19,789,863 33,643,745 91,272,126 21 13,906, 887 
AGS Thee pesapsese ie tree 46,041,591 20,983 ,092 36,266,249] 103,290,932 23 17,618,011 
TSS2 are, sateen 53,855,051 22,329,368 38 , 857,629 115,042,048 26 24 20,112), 755 
1883 oe csreis atoeraneieite 59,213,609 Devote 41,471,554 124,196,875 28 02 21,572,960 
TB84e = 25a settee. 66,519,958 24,317,172 44,616,596 135 , 453 , 726 30 23,417,912 
i Rotel) eek meee Sey rea 74,591,139 25,930,272 49,440,735 149,962,146 33 27,164,988 
T8860 Pech Fe cteseeoss 88,181,859 27,225,607 55,908,280) 171,315,696 37 33 35,171,348 
TS8s5 Cte ate 101,796,754 28,163,329 61,734,187 191,694,270 41 38,008,310 
BSS iccrnc ecm athe 114,084,279 30,003,210 67,724,094 211,761,583 45 41,226,529 
TSS SN cet ies 125,125,692 30,488,618 76,349,392] 231,963,702 48 94 44,556, 9371 
TSO Heese esc esere 135,218,990 31,613,730 81,591,847] 248,424,567 51 40,523,456 
SOU er et tncrctoe 143,368,817 32,407,937 85,698,475) 261,475,229 54 10 37,866, 287 
1892s, cocsmeeas 154,709,077 33,692,706 90,708,482] 279,110,265 57 09 44 620,013 
1S O5 ee A aanceteee sl 167,475,872 33 543 , 884 94,602,966 295 , 622,722 59 89 45,202 ,847 
TS94 co tetera ree 177,511,846 83,911,885 96,737,705 308,161,436 62 49,525,257 
LSD eS take shee ae 188,326,057 34,341,172 96,590,352] 319,257,581 63 44,341,198 
TSOG AA airman: 195,303,042 34,837,448 97,660,009} 327,800,499 64 45 42,624,570 
USO livers. tree ree 208 , 655,459 35,293, 134 100, 063, 684 344,012,277 66 90 48, 267.665 
1898. % eossreteter 226, 209 , 636 36,606,195 105,708,154} 368,528,985 70 88 54,764,673 
JOO gaat 252,201,516 38,025,948 113, 943, 209 404,170,673 76 85 67,400,733 
1900 eae mere 267,151,086 39,485,344] 124,433,416] 431,069,846 81 00 68,896, 092 
TOO Lye hott e spacer 284,684, 621 40,216,186} 138,868,227} 463,769,034 86 34 73,899 , 228 
TOO DF Akasa tacit 808, 202,596 41,556,245 159, 053 , 464 508,812,305 91 80,552,966 
T9003 A Mesure eon 335,638,940 42,127,260 170,676,800 548,443, 000 96 99 91,567,805 
Un ot copoGeaoner 364, 640, 166 42,608,738 180,631,886 587,880,790 100 92 98,306,102 - 
TOO Soe sere 397, 946,902 43,809,211 188,578,127} 630,334,240 105 20} 105,907,336 
1906 ean wetaprctncre 420,864,847 45,644,951 189,740,102} 656,260,900 106 35 95,013,205 
POO ZY. Srncrrercarersts 450,573,724 46,462,314 118,487,447 685,523,485 108 78 90,382,932 
LQOS Barcree ee rcrort tess 490, 266,931 46,161,957 193,087,126 719,516,014 110 85 99 896,206 
W909 Feie abide srerercsnrsts 515,415,437 46,985,192 217,956,351 780,356,980 116 56 131,739,078 
TOLO ae een oe 565,667,110 47,816,775] 242,629,174; 856,113,059 123 77| 152,762,520 
TOLD. scter-toe nese asses 626,770,154 50,919,675] 272,530,942) 950,220,771 131 85} 176,866,979 
1012 niece 706,656,117 54,537,725 309,114,827] 1,070,308,669 145 32 219,205,103 
TOLSs Sse. adenine 750,637,092 58,176,795 359,775,330] 1,168,590,027 155 25 231,608,546 
TOT Aw errs caters 794,520,423 60,770,658 386 ,869,397| 1,242,160,478 161 47 217,006,516 
LOUDE. ccxentoerieetee 829,972,809 58 , 087,018 423,556,850) 1,311,616,677 166 83 221,119,558 
L9G Rao eee 895,528,485 59,151,931 467,499,266) 1,422,179, 632 176 99 231,101,625 
LOT (acetic 996,699 , 282 58,617,506 529,725,775] 1,585 ,042,563 193 77 282,120,430 
VOLS Rarer e saat 1,105,503 ,447 60,296,113 619,261,713] 1,785,061, 273 214 33 313,251 ,556 
NU) Ueto eeaciero ce 1,362,631, 562 66, 908 , 064 758,297,691) 2,187,837,317 258 04 524, 543,629 
1920 Aaetroe ae 1,664,348, 605 76,883,090} 915,793,798] 2,657,025 ,493 307 83) 641,778,095 
V9 a rreccseetefeisteeiet 1,860,026, 952 84,940,938 989,875,958 2,934,843, 848 333 83 528,193,352 
19222: ee ene 2,013, 500,068 93,684,679] 1,065,580,097| 3,172, 764,844 353 83] 521,304,609 


1 Including 20 months’ business of the Canada Life. 


2 Subject to revision. 
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77.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1921. 

Policies Issued. Policies in Force. Net Net Amount 

Companies Pp an i of policies 

doing business. N Gross N. Net Tn Soar become 
O. Amount. Os Amount. Oe) claims. 
Canadian Companies— : $ $ $ $ 

Canada 11,504} 40,022,564 82,224 203, 759,599 6, 838, 596 2,593, 282 
Capital 557 888, 750 4,180 6, 801,308 224,227 15,820 

Commercial 381 1,027,052 1,022 2,648,785 57, 260 - 
Confederation 9,332) 20,281,149 59,065 115,338,181 4,030,819 1,145,346 
Continental 1,502 2,550,710 11,904 17,974, 238 617,488 106, 458 
CTOWT eee «cue et os eife 2,550 5,619,568 15, 889 27,824,562 961,235 158, 424 
POUT ON Sec lsrstace crore sessie 4,435) 10,897,739 25, 630 49,713,585} 1,675,369 321,457 
Wha datos Bee tae te 282 1,003,140 293 16,360,690 163, 891 52,000 
HEX CONISTON] oe ushers eta oeer 4,419 9,548,183 26,477 44,122,506 1,392,759 818,029 
GreabaW CSteniec. deesacs cores 18,810} 49,602,818 125, 269 276,682,026 8,674,579 1,421,518 
AAPETIAL« hrasyeevarie ac fecal 6,911] 20,689,734 50, 231 110, 002,957 3,912,768 727,068 
dis evwvokoy lenge | Se egpaene Crees Sed 61,773) 28,949,705 305, 544 110,998, 164 4,035, 844 600,785 
Manufacturers............. 12,470} 28,306,923 71,793 136, 652,632 4,791,402 988,815 
PNLOMOR CM eia ies accusers 2,174 5,429,519 12,913 27,613,409 767,391 73,510 
Mutual of Canada......... 13,669} 34,400,309 110,193 220,162,312 8, 265,511 1,773,646 
National of Canada....... 2,929 6,194, 822 16,479 32,045, 413 995,476 230,054 
North American 8,185] 17,033,460 52,909 95,674,928 3,201,909 832,618 
Worthern: 2n...-.. 2,635 5,326, 870 15,751 25,356,986 797,089 210,603 
Saskatchewan 438 974,731 2,195 4,564,192 145,930 13,500 
Sauvegarde 1,535 2,734,209 8, 264 11,005,141 878,532 55,616 
Seeurity;: mongerice acon 1,030 1,431, 246 4,374 5,118,527 PPD 19,215 
DOMELCION aces bile tee cleweh 1,049 2,704,510 7,052 14,574, 983 501, 236 86, 950 

Ug a seems certs 17,567| 46,810,976 149,198] 288,269,186] 9,660,234) 2,190,906 
Travellers of Canada...... 1,901 3,868,099 7,635 12,192,622 423,068 23,750 
Western...... : 378 938, 550 2,089 4,570,020 130, 116 18,675 

Totals ccd s cehee. se 188, 416] 345,235,336} 1,168,573) 1,869,026,952) 62,764,841) 13,978,105 

British Companies— 
Commercial Union........ B 1,487 151 543,744 ~ 16,993 31,005 
EY clio oa2n7 eerste cies - - 0) 17, 606 183 5,281 
ROB DSIOY seriiener «cc <n aks 859} 1,101,000 3,062 7,300, 818 219,993 46,439 
Life Association of Scot- 

Ran ah asety se ee eS: Bye - - 108 206, 853 2,914 57,330 
Liverpool and London and 

Globee scter cher; fetes, eee - - 60 108,515 2,159 2,438 
London and Scottish...... 557 1,444, 937 8,449 17, 252, 822 625, 442 353,318 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

(Australia) eee oe eee 22,315) 6,241,353 30, 895 8,209, 289 288, 420 26, 744 
North British and Mercan- 

Lule ayy arrears eace. 42 448, 500 489 1,869,974 117,085 26, 249 
Norwich Union?........... - = 58 86,782 2,478 1,643 
Phcenix of London........ 60 479, 533 2,300 7,644,790 228,305 158,099 
Oval. wees ae n ee 577 8,376,902 4,933 17,547,095 564, 484 111,321 
Scottish Amicable?........ - - 16 41,377 614 - 
Scottish Provident?....... - = 5 17,963 120 5,548 
Standard amnesia: water e 1,047) 3,066,525 9,996 23,968,328 844,063 890,978 
SCAT Ae te Nene Sisra otc 18% eeohs s = 90 124,982 4,165 7,686 

Potalts) . cas. sonia anise 24,959) 16,160, 237 60, 621 84,940,938] 2,917,418) 1,724,079 

Foreign Companies— 
Ja De coe eae Pee ae ee 1,287) 6,651,515 15,677 54,359,200) 1,264,901 709,450 
Connecticut Mutual?....... - - 436 852,151 20, 438 27,767 
IM onigable teen cesacdsncnee 54 522,509 14,337 38,317,665 1,294,668 669, 814 
Gilar disiteseey ae cre Oh ses = - 2 191,401 9, 203 2,108 
Metropolitan.............- 261,943] 80,236,485 1,701,759 445,446,790} 15,822,212 3,042,514 
Mutual of New York...... 2,164 7,066, 054 20,140 53,986,012 1,973,609 651,431 
National of United States? - = 35 21,178 153 1,000 
ING Wa LLOD Rirry concrete slate 6,408) 16,248, 884 57, 218 123,059,327 4,380,911 1,465,129 
Northwestern Mutual?..... - - 62 62,602 1,001 - 
Phoenix Mutual2........... - - 131 100,472 19,626 46, 002 
Provident Savings?........ = - 560 867,189 25, 247 31,500 
IPruGenbial La saasmeseen 159,852] 42,179,263 823,170 197, 889, 292 6, 600,678 985,076 
LATCH his aaa cae wea 1 2,000 635 1,503, 833 38, 278 500 
Travelers of Hartford..... 8,110} 13,153, 869 15, 067 63,412,393} 1,406, 672 484,308 
Minion Matis lececsere eo ore 219 706, 700 4,141 9,107,697 801,968 123,653 
United States............. 7 30,500 318 698, 756 22,547 72,029 
TOGALS. soe te cece ieee 435,045| 166,797,779} 2,653,738} 989,875,958) 33,182,112) 8,312,281 
Canadian Companies........ 188,416} 345, 235,336 1,168,573} 1,860,026,952] 62,764,841} 13,978,105 
British Companies.......... 24,959] 16,160,237 60,621 84,940,938 2,917,418 1,724,079 
Foreign Companies.......... 435,045] 166,797,779 2,003,100 989,875,958} 33,182,112 8,312,281 
Grand Total........... 648,420] 528,193,352! 3,882,927] 2,934,843,848| 98,864,371] 24,014,465 


1Jncluding matured endowments. 


2Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 
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78.—Life Insurance in force and effected in Canada, 1922. 


Policies Issued. Policies in Force. Net Net Amount 
. Companies Poin) PRG oe a ca Prentiral gt policies 
oing business. ross e ecome 
- No. Amount. No. Amount. Income. claims. 
Canadian Companies— $ » 8 $$ $ 
Canadai.s. fescue sewer 10,152) 32,396, 209 85,549] 217,083,191} 7,355,492] 2,437,938 
@apitall pie caateaserce sake y 409 857,121 4,400 7,491,951 246,923 42,500 
COMME CIA Mae eee arsis eal 462 1,156,365 1,585 3, 885, 859 89, 369 11,000 
Confederation. 2.0.05... 8,143) 18,828,326 62,097 IPE RVRY Bye 4,169,278 1,391,131 
Continentals a.nccias see te 1,705 3,192,154 12,983 19,301,534 658, 157 203, 948 
Grown seater ne nae te ees 2,946] .7,199,627 17, 832 31,875,553} 1,081,599 240,365 
Dominion we 4,326) 10,531,193 28,075 55, 703, 665 1, 880, 152 364,179 
a atonenamestakccdee ses 226 685,000 608 14, 236,190 149,176 44,250 
MOxcelsiors#. ence ee ciciele eee 3,479 7,335,944 27,516 46,322,353 1,491,005 306, 732 
Great Westicesncss cao tee 16,903) 41,675,529 134,417 301, 250,399 9,374,053 1,603,772 
Tmperial. ifs ecesacessnc 6,513} 20,190,276 52,960 119,279, 876 4,352,320 862, 240 
ondon siesta coche 62,568] 33,344,907 327, 811 129,576, 841 4,425,420 717,342 
Manufacturers..........+.- 10,810} 23,620,787 76,421 147,058,918 5, 204,180 1,052,303 
Monarch). “eeriraeecs. tanen 2,462 5, 869, 860 14,375 30,605, 700 868, 408 77,340 
Mutual of Canada......... 12,462] 30,926,460 116, 500 236, 879, 728 8,930, 878 2,300,273 
National of Canada....... ; 2,419 5,006, 825 18,086 34,573, 229 1,037,729 265,059 
North American.......... 6,779} 14,057,493 53,558 97,341,435] 3,363,779] 1,044,779 
(Northern yuna ae * 2,801! 6,942,905 17,065 29,307, 287 913,437 231,034 
Saskatchewan............. 531 978,115 2,511 4,959,021 169,336 13,000 
Sauvecardewie.c:<.. ber 1,943 2,822,594 9, 865 13,341,516 408, 156 100,000 
‘Security. 2tann-ereroscree 997 1,440,000 4,727 5,582,901 146,792 25,402 
Sovereign 1,171 2,620, 750 7,760 15, 893, 759 512, 887 80,978 
Sunt Pore me 14,439] 48,581,574 152,530} 308,184,528] 10,408,896] 2,722,796 
Travellers of Canada, 2,063 4,755,662 8, 828 14,719,912 492,933 51.000 
Western .ctovnseen setesan 498 1,027,504 2001 5,720,995 151, 454 13,500 
otal), 2. i oases aon ee 177, 207) 326,043,190 1,240,830} 2,013,500,068} 67,881,899) 16,202,861 
British Companies— 
Commercial Union........ 3 15,000 146 547,369 17,564 6,199 
I dinburgh24. ce soacaetee - - 8 16, 875 145 972 
Gresham. 707 -asneeeouee 72 195, 000 2,567 5,771,591 192,577 15,071 
Life Association of Scot- 
land? <2 0es se oecucame ee - - 92 182,903 2123 25,157 
Liverpool and London and 
Globetiitess. eee - - 68 117,132 2,483 L- 
London and Scottish...... 1,140 2,368, 209 9,015 18,330,116 562,587 434,743 
Mutual Life and Citizens 
(Australia).. 54,204] 18,732,827 51,957 14,520,785 475, 895 90, 203 
North British and Mercan- 
<1 eR Ra RS See 58 201,500 512 1,971,060 69,599 19,739 
Norwich Union?........... - - D2 78,690 1,846 8,093 
Phoenix of London........ 71 302,125 2,241 7,496,993 211,489 93.503 
Royal ch sence ce ciate: 671} 3,818,983 5, 226 19, 663, 205 618, 426 259,568 
Scottish Amicable?........ - - 12 30,099 513 11,278 
Scottish Provident?....... = y= 4 16,746 93 1,235 
Standard) Saws. odes OO 1,652 3,184, 666 10,778 24,941,115 755,188 797,403 
Starz sconce sites - - 82 108.468 3, 883 9,598 
Motaliesiecs seceacneee 57,871) 238,818,316 82,760 93,793,147) 2,914,361) 1,772,762 
Foreign Companies— 
PAD ENE s,m cee eae ee 1,229] 6,287,305 15, 855 58,225,448] 1,373,071 568,909 
Connecticut Mutual?....... - = 422 828,071 17,354 25,727 
HU QUICAIIS Jere siete eielore toe 10 85,087 13,563 36,365,188] 1,211,135 643,421 
Guardian. tires cee ne - - 47 186, 666 9,036 3,875 
Metropolitan.......5...... 258,348) 79,824,843) 1,808,679] 480,413,923] 17,425,211] 3,275,594 
Mutual of New York...... 2,965 9,247,571 21,250 58, 226,906 2,045, 868 876,582 
National of United States? - - 33 PAO O76 122 1,051 
New York: set tac 5,603} 15,027,559 58,422} 128,519,388} 4,502,647; 1,392,208 
Northwestern Mutual?..... - - 53 47,328 841 14,274 
Phoenix Mutual?........... - - 118 90, 683 21,489 9,789 
Provident Savings?........ - - 486 750, 161 21,040 50,732 
Pradentialisasvsecee ace 158,537) 44,532,313 899,509] 218,191,345) 7,585,916} 1,100, 598 
Statens Sasso een ee 1 1,500 614 1,250,612 36,333 
Travelers of Hartford..... 3,362} 15,892,931 16,724 72,899,655 1,583,532 764,602 
(Union) Mutuales ieee saeee 171 523,000 3,939 8, 823, 884 286,529 99,660 
United Statess7:..5 .0.ec6- 5 21,000 272 618,712 18,795 34,322 
Totals... Gvccce teehee 430,231] 171,443,109) 2,839,988] 1,065,580,097| 36,089,919} 8,861,344 
Canadian Companies........ 177, 207| 326,043,190} 1,240,880) 2,013,500,068] 67,881,899} 16,202,861 
British Companies.......... 57,871] 23,818,310 82, 760 93,793,147 2,914,361 15,772,062 
Foreign Companies.........-. 430,231] 171,443,109} 2,839,988! 1,065,580,097! 36,089,919] 8,861,344 
Grand Total........... 665,309! 521,304,609! 4,163,578! 3,172,873,312| 106,886,179] 26,836,967 
iIncluding matured endowments. 2Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


Norre.—The figures of the above table are subject to revision. 
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~ 79.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1918-1922. 
Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922.3 
Canadian Companies!— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 132,585 198,527 208,512 188,416 177,207 
Policies in force at end of year..... cs 811,891 947 489 1,079, 146 1,168,573 1,240,830 
Policies become claims............ Ww 16,501 13,106 12,062 10,938 11,912 
Amount of policies new and takenup §$ | 179,429,315} 320,150,705] 397,553,184} 345,235,336] 326,043,190 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ 11,105,503 ,44,/1,362,631,56:|1,664,3848,605] 1,860,026,952 |2,013,500,068 
Net amount of policies become 
CLAIMS: ters ite eras Bae oe $ | 18,926,307] 14,373,721) 14,626,037] 13,978,105] 16,202,861 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 88,728,815] 47,126,374} 57,205,082] 62,764,841] 67,881,899 
Glarinis paid?» deacesie bcc etoreis overs $ 16,063,901} 17,454,054) 14,491,847] 14,093,985} 16,070,012 
Unsettled claims— 
HNoiiresisted) ii5 ion.cc tek eta acasiins $ 5,414,116] 1,902,639 1,845,777] 1,648,082] 1,659,325 
RRGaStStOdL see eric o si Gin solace eile $ 24,504 62,993 29,154 22,032 16,054 
British Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 6,877 8,756 14,743 24,959 57,871 
Policies in force at end of year...... 38,040 42,232 50,691 60,621 82,760 
Policies become claims............ G 956 936 897) _ 930 1,326 
Amount of policies new and takenup $ 5,969,013} 11,264,394) 15,967,383} 16,160,237} 23,818,310 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ 60,296,113} 66,908,064] 76,883,090} 84,940,938] 938,793,147 
Net amount of policies become 
ClulinG saat te tech ca cke ake eee 1,674,214 1,803 ,020 1,782,399 1,724,079 1,772,762 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 1,935,219 2,201,462 2,776,099} 2,917,418 2,914,361 
@laims pard?s eine. casck eenanea cee $ 1,466,069} 1,895,928} 1,918,850) 1,512,555) 1,762,359 
Unsettled claims— 
INotresisted! ass. crchs deawas voce $ 519,175 382 , 258 238 , 254 336,954 239,422 
IRGSISTOU nsacter cacao eee | caenenae $ 53,000 2,208 - 10,633 10,000 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies new and taken up....,..... No. 393,645 433 968 431,921 435,045 430,231 
Policies in force at end of year...... a 1,942,045] 2,200,603} 2,444,166} 2,653,733) 2,839,988 
Policies become claims............ s 30.006 27,144 29,294 25,618 26, 842 
Amount of policies new and takenup §$ | 127,853,228) 193,128,530] 228,257,52s) 166,797,779) 171,443,109 
[ Net amount of policies in force..... $ | 619,261,713] 758,297,691) 915,793,798] 989,875,958} 1,065,580,097 
Net amount of policies become ‘ 
Claims eae ete ao 9,381,768} 8,339,561] 9,036,396] 8,312,281] 8,861,344 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 20,977,013] 25,380,673] 30,236,866] 33,182,112} 36,089,919 
jeClaima paid ar ciscscoe ds coda ciewtene $ 8,717,631 8,727,110} 9,307,381 8,390,722) 9,022,210 
Unsettled claims— ; 
INOUTESIStE Cem atiisincies sais ose s Aes s $ 1,359,971 852,393 511,363 427,516 448,639 
PROSISUE Camere carts let Saale Sasi oes $ 67,627 41,199 138,278 119,425 86,298 
All Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 533,107 641,251 655,176 648 , 420 665,309 
Policies in force at end of year...... ae 2,791,976 3,190,324 3,574,003 3,882,927 4,163,578 
Policies become claims............ sé 47,462 41,186 42,253 37,481 40,080 
Amount of policies new and takenup §$ | 313,251,556) 524,543,629] 641,778,095] 528,193,352) 521,304,609 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ |1,785,061,273}2,187,837,317] 2,657 ,025,493]2,934,843,848]3 172,873,212 
Net amount of policies become 
GCIAIIS Pe Ae kee nonin eee $ 29,982,289] 24,516,302| 25.444.762| 24,014,465} 26,836,967 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 61,641,047| 74,708,509} 90,218,047] 98,864,371] 106,886,179 
Clainis paid? i reccnes osiesae arene $ | 26,247,601] 28,077,092] 25,718,078] 23,997,262} 26,854,581 
Unsettled claims— 
INOULGSIBtED Section dase deve ci sites $ 7,293,262) 3,137,290} 2,590,394] 2,412,552] 2,347,386 
TRESISLOU ec sae ao comace he oe en $ 145,131 106,400 167,432 152,081 112,352 


1 } igures of Canadian business only. 
2 Including matured endowments. 


3 Figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 
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80.—Insurance Death-rate in Canada, 1918-1921. 


1918. 1919. 

Companies. Number Number | Death- Number Number | Death- 
of pe fo) rate per of lhe of rate per 
exposed A expose : 
Oe le deaths. 1,000. totale deaths. 1,000. 

Active companies, ordinary............. 880,859 13,011 14-8 |1,008,389 7,581 7-5 
Active companies, industrial............. 1,762,147 23,657 13-4 11,989,367 16,548 8-3 
Assessment and fraternal societies....... 115,360 2,112 18-3 151,085 1,909 12-6 
Non-active and retired companies....... 2,284 107 46-8 2,125 118 55-5 

Motalaynk ences selene 2, 760, 650 38, 887 14-1 13,150, 966 26, 156 8-3 

1920. 1921. 

Active companies, ordinary............. 1,177,608 8,125 6-9 11,304,130 7,406 5-7 
Active companies, industrial............. 2,215,815 18,634 8-4 |2,434,322 16,692 6-9 
Assessment and fraternal societies....... 206, 066 2,643 12°8 | 217,259 2,437 11-2 
Non-active and retired companies....... 1,974 173 87-6 1,736 123 70-9 

Potal en rasseass tne eee eee 3, 601, 463 29,575 8-2 13,957,447 26 653 6-7 


Nore.—Average death-rate for all companies in the twenty-one years 1901-1921 was 9-5. 


81.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1918-1922. 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922;8 
$ $ $ $ g 
Canadian Companies— 
Roaliestate wean Meas aon eee ee 16,297,408 | 16,791,000 | 17,170,659 | 18,074,628 | 19,455,390 
hoansionirealiestate..aaseate enc 90,653,299 | 91,325,101 |102,895,691 |119,895,623 | 139,566,030 
oansion.collaterals:asasaeen ie eka ee 1,225,805 1,761,166 | 1,632,889 | 1,379,623 2,494, 227 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
policiestinsorces: a. -o ieee rece sate 43,884,451 | 44,611,927 | 49,303,632 | 60,230,729 | 77,798,470 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 179,671,910 |204,639,727 |227,785,614 | 243,136,645 | 277,228,250 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 7,442,414 8,061,833 9,266,513 | 11,266,946 13,770,488 
Cash on hand and in banks!............] 3,903,597 2,403,405 2,924,976 4,517,661 5,028,483 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 7,818,704 | 9,019,887 | 11,120,733 | 13,825,291 15,601,979 
Ovherassétssoers yee ee ee 209,302 293,744 150.486 553.16? 871,386 
Wotal’assetss, cca. c sche ene 351, 106, 890 :|378, 902, 790 *|423, 254, 193 “| 472,880,508 |951, 814, 703 2 
British Companies— 
Realiestations. : ose care ee ome s Gemeente 1,112,914 | 1,306,036 917,498 895 , 402 753,492 
Loans on real estate....................| 14,222,507 | 12,998,447 | 12,727,404 | 10,655,634 10,127,634 
Moansioncollateralss: asa eee eee 166,934 18,770 12,165 5,046 4,692 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
policiesmi@orce.; hee anc ae 2,532,382 2,446 , 603 2,602,592 3,043,111 3,197,990 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 17,819,067 | 20,036,680 | 19,636,657 | 21,480,909 | 25,259,619 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 463,106 417,433 402,639 396,519 393 , 252 
Cash on hand and in banks!............ 677,197 756,488 777, 234 848,501 842,798 
Outstanding and deferred premiums... . 354,537 350,585 387 , 448 436,909 494,955 
Otherasseterne mire tcrA Pas ies see 373,187 35.820 57.369 58 #82 47,310 
Total assets in Camada......... $7,721,831 | 38,366,862 | 37,521,001 | 37,820, 14 4i, 121, 742 
Foreign Companies— 
Realestaters as aan cneeves ice 120,295 221,013 218,132 543,524 507,719 
Wosnson realiestate-...: ee otadeces cote 10,639,987 | 10,068,742 | 9,143,873 | 9,049,828 8,760,587 
Moansion'collateralse aang ee oe ee: 30,627 none 15,000 15,000 "35,000 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
policies:indorcemeees mer cae ease ee 11,172,030 | 11,318,518 | 12,023,992 | 14,002,977 | 15,990,500 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 71,502,264 | 86,090,541 | 99,409,049 {114,073,322 | 134,185,635 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 1,309,586 1,390,927 1,518,272 1,747,341 2,180,204 
Cash on hand and in banksl.............] 1,997,886 AO tien 3,919,390 4,344,550 2,625,276 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....] 1,828,015 2,296,416 2,808,887 | 3,161,859 3,368,398 
Otherassets se 5.e cs te ee nee 6,498 16,981 16,992 15.377 1,673 
Total assets in Canada......... 938,007,188 '113,474,549 $129,072, 888 '145.955,778 ' 167,684,992 


1 Includes cash deposit with Government. 

2 The figure in the text is the book value; the market value of these assets was $348,709,244 in 1918, 
$376,604,050 in 1919, $420,018,399 in 1920, $471,103,446 in 1921 and $555,635,494 in 1922. 

‘The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 

Norr.—Certain British Companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and insomuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their 
Pape in erie are not here included, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 

0 on page 844. 
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82.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life 
Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1918-1922. 


Schedule. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922.2 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— : 
Unser bled iclaims syne) de oicheleisie ceisiciael: 7,752,308 | 3,920,568 | 3,505,478 | 3,234,416 3,982,634 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 291,035,397 |321,027,592 |359,548,337 |402,023,210 | 467.013,948 
Sundry: abilities... ta eee nese serelsiee« 11,560,484 | 16,220,206 | 19,478,309 | 31,017,305 44,186,852 
Total liabilities, not including capital)/310, 348,189 |341,168,361 |382, 532,124 |436, 274,931 | 515,183, 434 
Surplus of assets excluding Capitallye-jvares. 38,361,055 | 35,435,689 | 37,486,275 | 34,828,515 | 40,452,060 
Wanital stock paid Ups.) ...)j. cre eiecfeae o> 5,921,342 5,980,407 6, 166,044 6,572,460 6,629,009 
British Companies!— 
(tineectledsGlarmsancec. + sitcljcctlate cine 572,175 384,466 233, 2538 347,587 249,422 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 19,075,622 | 19,361,479 | 20,483,379 | 22,061,174 22,621, 893 
SCD gL TAN IGLOS oar cutels trsrauersie ee eres aes 67,198 157,757 201, 123 123,365 219,552 
Total liabilities, not including capital} 19,714,995 | 19,903,702 | 20,917,755 | 22,532,126 | 23,090,867 
Surplus of assetsh snc. semis Seyeteais ececeseteces 18,006, 836 | 18,463,160 | 16,682,334 | 15,335,119 18,074, 955 
Foreign Companies!— 
Wmsettlod GlaImS sc.) eriseseitrmre soe | 1,427,598 893,592 649, 641 546,941 534,936 
Net re-insurance reserve.............+. 92,346,507 |104, 220,027 |114,561,395 |126,971,831 | 139,690,502 
Sundrysiabilutieseect cine cri smile 1 «1s ears 3,515, 199 3,621, 881 4,413,133 5,438, 027 7,946,695 
Total liabilities, not including capital) 97,289,304 |108, 735,500 [119,624,169 |132,956,799 | 148,172,133 
Surplus of assets Speak aes inCaie: seine «6/8 wia-wie ai 1,317, 884 4,739,049 9,448,719 | 13,996,979 19,512, 859 
_All Companies— 
Winsettlediclarm sic ucces sats stesteas fe 9,752,081 5,198,621 4,388,372 4,128,944 4,766,992 
Net re-insurance reserve...... ... -|402, 457,526 |444,609,098 494,593,111 |551,056,215 | 629,326,343 
Storie bey lee apUbtin ee eaten OMmasac ce 15,142,881 | 19,999,844 | 24,092,565 | 36,578,697 52,353,099 
Total liabilities, not including capital|427, 352,488 |469, 807,563 |523,074,048 |591, 763,856 | 686,446 434 
Surplus of assets excluding capital...... 57,685,775 | 58,637,898 | 63,617,328 | 64,160,613 78,039, 874 
Capital stock paid up?. 2.5.05 6.0.0.6 s00- 5,921,342 5,980, 407 6, 166, 044 6,572,460 6,629,009 
1 Liabilities in Canada. 2 Figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 3 Canadian companies only. 


83.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash Income 
and read eae in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 
1918-1922. 


Schedule. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922.2 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 

Net premium income............0.000- 53,188,261 | 64,433,449 | 78,725,400 | 84,808,432 | 94,275,510 
Consideration for annuities............. 1,622, 847 2,519, 957 2,075, 407 1,909, 861 2,779,506 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete...} 18,986,651 | 19,911,623 | 21,631,593 | 24,257,582 | 28,020,230 
SUNGRY TCIMNS sas weisloeice nies eee 1,479,332 1,766, 153 2,207,453 1,987,555 2,735,377 

Total cash income.................. 75,277,091 | 88,631,182 |104,639,853 |112,963,430 | 127,810, 623 

’ British Companies— 

Net premium income.........ssssee0e- 1,935,219 2,201, 462 2,776,099 2,917,419 2,914,862 
Consideration for annuities............. 9,771 1,050 131 130 18,313 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete...} 1,851,191 1,977,211 1,838,218 1,785,684 1, 829,868 
SUNT Val LOU aar.edicuinis woeietes retuate sie titre 5 14,797 86,640 SOUL 82,831 117,742 

Total cash income!.................. 3,810,978 | 4,266,363 | 4,952,219 | 4,786,064 4,880, 285 

Foreign Companies— 

Nef premium incoMe..........s0ce000- 20,977,014 | 25,380,673 | 30,236,866 | 33,182,114 | 36,089,919 
Consideration for annuities............. 15, 750 40,066 21,059 35, 696 45, 304 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...} 4,747,572 5,189,215 5, 890, 062 6,581, 194 7,698, 766 
UCN OIAG Ae hct.cr ee Laer se aleehieiae cre 375,416 431,784 630, 860 680, 764 604, 648 

Total cash income!.................. 26,115,752 | 31,041,738 | 36,778,847 | 40,479,768 | 44,438,637 


1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 2 The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 
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§3.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies and Cash Income 
and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies 
1918-1922—concluded. 


Schedule. ; 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922.2 
EXPENDITURE. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............. 33,137,434 | 38,477,058 | 36,986,070 | 37,311,393 | 47,510,829 
General expenses. ..........seececcceees 16,170,006 | 21,912,380 | 26,755,643 | 27,468,385 | 28,781,005 
Dividends to stockholders............. 553, 192 558,021 957,077 728,057 882,977 
Total expenditure.................. 49,869,632 | 60,947,459 | 64,698,790 | 65,502,835 | 77,174,811 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 25,416,459 | 27,683,723 | 39,941,063 | 47,460,595 | 50,635,812 


British Companies— 


Payments to policyholders............. 1,706,934 | 2,149,843 2,407,707 | 1,875,562 2,194, 888. 
General expenses:f...c see oeeen en 530, 008 667, 253 1,065, 870 1, 242,504 1,271,667 
Dividends to stockholders............. - = = = = 
Total expenditure!.................. 2,286,937 | 2,817,096 | 3,473,577 | 3,118,006 3,466,535. 
Excess of income over exnenditure...... 1,574,041 1,449,267 | 1,478,642 | 1,668,058 1,413,730: 


Foreign Companies— 


Payments to policyholders 11,969,716 | 12,386,608 | 14,044,279 | 13,847,206 16,532,747 


General expenses............ .| 5,756,211 7,149,276 8,039, 873 8,255,026 8,535, 260: 

Dividends to stockholders = = = = = 
Total expenditure!.................. 17,725,927 | 19,535,884 | 22,084,152 | 22,102,282 | 25,068,007 

Excess of income over expenditure...... 8,389,825 | 11,505,854 | 14,694,695 | 18,377,536 | 19,370,630: 
1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 2 The figures for 1922 are subject to revision. 


Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan—Table 84 gives statistics of 
life insurance on the assessment plan, that is, insurance effected through fraternal 
or friendly societies by assessments on the members thereof and with annual dues 
to meet expenses. The statistics in this table relate, however, only to the eight 
Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the Dominion 
Government, viz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient Order of Foresters, the 
Artisans Canadiens, the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, the Commercial 
Travellers’ Mutual Benefit Society, the Independent Order of Foresters (whose | 
statistics include sick and funeral departments), the Royal Guardians and the 
Woodmen of the World. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act which became effective January 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licenses to obtain licenses under the Insurance- 
Act in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in Canada. Ten 
such societies obtained such licenses, viz., the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion, the Maccabees, Royal Arcanum, Woman’s Benefit Association of the Macca- 
bees, Catholic Order of Foresters, the Workmen’s Circle, Knights of Columbus, 
Association Canada-Américaine, Western Mutual Life Association and Knights of 
Pythias, while the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance of America has also obtained: 
a license. ‘ 
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84.—Life Insurance on the Assessment Plan, 1918-1922. 


Items. 1918. 1919. 1920.1 1921.1 4922.1 
Number certificates taken............... 7,193 12,155 14,234 11,623 13,529 
Number certificates become claims...... 2,647 2,786 2,773 2,417 2,699 
: $ $ $ $ $ 

Amount paid by members............... 2,679,637 2,654,835 2,691,826 2,651,098 2,971,934 
Amount of certificates new and taken up.| 5,497,819 | 10,405,843 | 12,727,091 | 10,774,992 10,037,300 
INeGraimounG iit force). /.,o08 sss & creme ssionen 129,053,773 |134,055,399 |137,057,828 |1386,427,453 | 132,656,090 
Amount of certificates become claims....}| 2,555,462 2,643,671 2,636,213 2,319,302 2,394, 682 
Oluins paid’ ae ak cin meee eae wore 3,037,860 | 2,997,753 | 2,728,725 | 2,397,681 2,617,821 
Unsettled claims— 

Not resisted............0% shinee cane 387,193 180,919 192,715 191,841 174,709 
PEL OSISLC mca ret internet crn en iets ters sevieers 2,500 a1),922 2,000 1,000 - 
Amount terminated by— 

ed bhe seen oe a ec Pe sis mie ate Cale es sie 4,381,610 1,900,633 1,868,508 1,645,521 1,659,196 

Surrender, expiry, or lapse, etc......... 14,849,510 | 12,163,679 | 10,961,533 | 11,409,840 18,439,896 

Pbobal terminatedsc.<n\cees« .a coe 19,231,120 |: 14,064,312 | 12,830,041 | 13,055,361 20,099,092 

Assets— 

TR GRIGSSUBTISS Geno erbidh oe eanOCa Teor mores 1,428,123 1,357,738 1,376,462 1,547,378 1,629, 223 

Oans On TEAL-EStAtes...ca. sb oceeec. e's: 7,789,646 7,418,138 7,445,923 7,823,510 8,609,963 

Policy loans (liens arising out of re- 

ACLIUSENONE lam teen ciate ne te seein tee 26,013,580 | 24,000,472 | 23,406,179 | 22,638,544 18,797,174 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 16,303,729 | 20,307,673 | 21,825,835 | 22,190,818 25,814,991 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 264,221 609,790 476,693 799,144 846,155 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 747,850 650,515 721,046 835,500 679,798 
Dues from members... .0tsecessss00 ee 164,346 235,262 211,553 213,162 212,703 
Obher assets Res ae cease ones chin een 4,316,012 4,976,927 4,993,270 | 5,572,258 5,036,375 

Total assetsc; wis.-as grease 57,027,507 | 59,556,515 2} 60,456,941) 61,620,3142| 61,626,3822 
Liabilities— 
Claims: unsettledhtnd.c. epee eeeens 590,647 305,672 279,971 292,156 261,285 
poerver Rada ing Fee aa een AN 53,550,029 | 54,187,476 | 55,327,610 | 56,601,595 | 56,430,585 
ue on account of general expenses..... 
Other liabilities sc Anew c ewe eee s } SRG) Bao 2) ISG) NS es Ba ee 
Total liabilities................. 56,299,835 | 55,556,518 | 56,122,265 | 57,930,656 | 58,095,529 
Income— 
Assossinontslarcn thts s nets an veer ote ean: 5,595,406 | 5,308,692 | 5,441,478 | 5,443,211 5,702,312 
ADT Senate Wie i Re ae Bae Oe ere ete ere 173,837 378 , 641 415,759 464,810 468, 258 
Unterest anGwentsea .-neohmelon a csynccises 2,579,591 2,482,912 | 2,549,961 | 2,659,286 2,685,835 
OTHor-yecelptsaaecrs son ones bese eet ne 15,727 136,408 52,839 56,328 97,501 
Total income,....,.............. 8,364,561 | 8,306,653 | 8,460,037 | 8,623,635 8,953, 906 
Expenditure— , 
Paid tOANSMD CLS coatrel veers ae oars ee 6,269,903 | 6,007,306 | 5,547,411 | 5,042,055 5,498,138 
Generaltexpensessan. chance cen week 1,091,611 } 1,150,358 1,311,921 2,664,942 1,720,633 
Total expenditure.............. 7,361,514 | 7,157,664 | 6,859,332 | 7,706,997 7,218,771 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 1,003,047 1,148,989 1,600,705 916,638 1,735,185 


1Canadian | raternal Benefit Societies only (business in Canada). res 

2The figure in the text is the book value; the market value of these assets was $57,052,508 in 1919, 
$57,965,854 in 1920, $59,635, 458 in 1921 and $60,301,249 in 1922. 4 

3Independent Order of Foresters, $43,803,952 in 1918; $44,031,640 in 1919; $41,972,863 in 1920; $42,128,649 
in 1921 and $39,852,318 in 1922. Including a special reserve of $1,600,000 in 1918, $1,000,000 in 1919, $1,000,000 
in 1920, $600,000 in 1921 and $1,000,000 in 1922. 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1921 and 1922.—In addition to 
the business transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion 
Government to carry on business throughout the country, a considerable volume 
is also effected by companies operating under provincial licenses or otherwise 
permitted by the Provincial Governments to carry on such transactions. Statistics 
of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department of 
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Insurance. Table 85, showing policies issued and in force, premiums received 
and losses paid as at Dec. 31, 1921 and 1922, illustrates the volume of business 
done by both life companies and fraternal societies as Dominion and Provincial 
licensees in these years. . 


85.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1921 and 1922. 


New e Net Net 
Business transacted by policies issued] in force Dec. | premiums death 
(gross). received. claims paid. 
1921. $ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion licensees— 
(a) Mifeicompanios=ncereteedanie ten 577,207,829] 2,934,843, 848 99,015,081 24,251,398 
(b)-Eratermals ae yen cee some coe eee 16,347,692 202,549,447 3,731,185 3,260,994 
Wotals sconce. sas tasuaneae acetate fee 593, 555,521| 3,137,393,295| 102,746,216 27,512,392 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(@)nliitercompanicseen cece cies 9,198,331 20,680,027 590,324 82,587 
(in) SEraternails sees ret stores serio ves 4,726,665} 122,592,482 2,587,839 2,069,138 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces other 
than those by which they are incor- 
porated— 
(Gh) sIbife companies. vas eaateese cee 3,914,888 9,395,013 243 , 296 33,100 
(GB raternalss-eercndes one eee 4,718,200 70, 203 , 656 967,549 627,252 
Totals for Provincial companies............. 22,558,084] 222,871,178 4,389, 008 2,812,077 
Grand Totals...... eae Rated teen 616,113,605) 3,360, 264,473) 107,185,224 30,324, 469 
1922. 
1. Dominion licensees— ° 
(a) suifeccompantes:. pa dame ance comets 579,090,402] 3,172,873,312 107,103,572 27,129,578 
(bb) Braiternals Petre aucienacec canon avenue ane 14,989,100] 185,515,525 4,185,205 3,717,025 
Totalsieanate niente aieodo tees 594,079,502| 3,358,388,837| 111,288,777 30,846, 603 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(@)) Mife'companies. sosnre. ylesencne 12,243,261 24,538,407 666 , 956 74,967 
(Gn) SHraternalsascn aac nee nee 2,200,005 95,144,420 2,752,560 1,977,728 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces other 
than those by which they are incor- 
porated— 
(GML ifercommantiesseeeke sicher 4,589,281 7,895,838 217,400 20,309 
(i) "Braternalss. emma 2,505,914 47,801,536 692,800 533,054 
Totals for Provincial companies.......;..... 21,538,461} 175,380,201 4,329, 716 2,606, 058 
Grand!'Totals.: {tenes noes cee te: 615,617,962) 3,533,769,038| 115,618,493 33, 452, 661 


3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire or life has been 
a steady one. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar 
year 1880 shows that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction of 
accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes 
of miscellaneous insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The 
same report for the year 1922 shows that miscellaneous insurance now includes 
in Canada, accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, guarantee, 
hail, inland transportation, employers’ liability, aviation, plate glass, sprinkler 
leakage, steam boiler, title, tornado and live stock insurance, etc. Whereas in 1880, 
10 companies transacted business of this kind, such insurance is now sold by 1388 
companies, of which 34 are Canadian and 104 British and foreign. 
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Accident Insurance.—The first license of this kind was issued to the 
Travelers’ Co. of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first license to a Canadian Co. 
was that issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 
1872 and commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been 
sold by companies doing primarily a life insurance business. 

Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915, and to $6,116,140 in 1922, with an increase in the number of 
companies from 7 to 85 during the 12 year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., an American concern which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 29 companies operating 
in Canada in 1922 received premiums of $708,748 and paid claims of $215,584. 

_ Burglary Insurance.—This type of insurance received but slight attention 
in Canada until 1918. In 1893, however, one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905, and in 1910 five companies were operating, while at 
the end of 1922, 25 companies were licensed to do burglary business. For 1922 
the premium income of all companies amounted to $726,076, and the losses paid 
amounted to $340,214. 


86.—Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1922.3 


Unsettled Claims. 


Types of Insurance. Premiums. ee) Not Reece 
resisted. ; 
$ $ $ $ 
Guanantoeh, cohen ae sere ashanti ih aerate bao screen 1,468 , 652 543,871 353, 636 302,994 
ersonaltAccidentes <fo1<rqsroteveioyatrrexe suscaeideiste Giois oce-weleaerras 2,425,201 | 1,029,827 242,290 725 
Personal Accident. and. Sickn6ss-ns. <0 cen er nm carnee sos 1,282,269 652, 259 131,266 75 
INI OV OLS cue MO IGYe ar eect fiers eiserocer tis lon animate area 2,334,690 1,119,546 785,883 52,635 
SIC KTICSR ee Nel epee ohare oS eee ce Aas eaG ne @ areata ese raid 1,584,872 973,403 204,913 4,150 
ES IEP LAT Vos tape ose Mattie eter erento Adee hte a a es 726,076 340,214 66, 282 34,217 
DECI OUEST ert aerate atole getecossle clacrerci ein octetiehel ueysiaiste 5 300, 126 10,849 10,033 11,767 
fe NOS ree ar he one Coe eC OCS OH Sa Oe ae See ne A one 4,402,427 1,635,347 1,925 = 
Entand AUransporta tion - iene oo as eee sok eens 280,764 59,769 15,039 - 
LAR CIE Soe | nad “oi arene wie Geis Cee aire Bema 708, 748 215,584 31,540 - 
PAUIEOMIO UO Es Arh nto eelaetGinset oan tered as Artrat 2,481,802 | 1,418,667 264,676 53,362 
PNUILOTE ODIO Hacatersiates te sicis yonetotlieeers oe Seely tate ators 3,634,338 | 1,332,511 435,814 54,705 
Sorin klorylGakages, + rx ahis esis is rors se te eee Ton 92,826 39,293 11,1383 - 
ER VOHSTOCK: iia eiratetats sieve misetrotalors-0 «sna aiSis (ce ecerprere) ooTetacaiete ofa. 87,934 60,015 8,985 = 
PB OVNEG Oiarcistoisjone ssaleis eo opps a 006 8 ole, Bea. dsasois/ sete 8 olsen alaietors 153 , 787 38,058 4,076 = 
HU ZO LOSION sacha scrmace eee iter cters: os, cee eases lags ve eno are 2 6 64, 284 = = = 
ASOT POU ie ats he, Navetivesleimals wudedtt ste feedlot: Siejate cist Vinsaracyehes.3 | 18,719 5,572 56 - 
RUIN ee rseeore sao s heciele oi aVeataamicles eer ere nerae Selene oa 29,348 21,187 65 - 
ROD DOES nalsteinics inithe cinis alalns Siecars ore apeteteietoverstelelen ae washes s 18,572 - = = 


1Including fire risk. 2}xcluding fire risk. 3Dominion licensees only. 
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87.—Income and Expenditure and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1922. 


Excess of Excess of | 

Gash Cash Income Liabili- | Assets 

Companies. Tabor Expendi- over Assets. ties. over 

ui c ture. Expendi- 1 Liabili- 

ture. ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Botlor Inspection. 5. ize. teesc2neUe sentesee 175,363 | 140,373 34,990 | 535,263 | 175,878 359,385 
Casualty Coot Cansds cccic con oan ceoieex 166,022 95,577 70,445 | 156,180 55,381 100,799 
Chartered Trust and Executor Co....... 145,009 120,901 24,108 |1,291,152 729,612 561,540 
Fidelity Insurance Company............ 77,307 17,922 59,385 | 317,729 24,055 293 , 674 
Crenoral Animials: vurarcserate cee stem sire eee 69,199 60,972 8,227 87,003 32,669 54,334 
Gusranteei@o. Of Ne Ac cc’ « kutesiae ses oo 28 522,379 | 427,193 95,186 |2,879,689 | 662,419 | 2,217,270 
Merchants’ and Employers’ Guarantee 

anil Accidentcenie.mioz <odauce erate 243,562 | 225,343 18,219 | 203,459 | 103,998 99,461 
Protective Association of Canada........ 273, 285 248,415 24,870 169,781 97,536 72,245 
ROU (facnlect 1 aetna camels 1,672,126 |1,336,696 | 335,430 |5,640,256 |1,881,548 | 3,758,708 


1Not including capital stock. 


88.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
oniy Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1922. 


Income (Cash). Expenditure (Cash). 
Interest Total Excess of 
Companies. roe and Total Net General Cash Income 
maine Divi- Cash Losses | Expendi- | py endi- over 
f : dends Income. | Incurred. ture. oe A Expendi- 
Earned. : ture. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

YN) 01:1} } CMR SOO SCAT I Ts 99,996 461 100,457 34,923 42,223 77,145 23,312 
wing Casualty. sscnen eae - 4,079 4,079 - - - 4,079 
American and Foreign........ 14, 646 = 14, 646 5,151 4,622 9,773 4,873 
American Surety...........:: 51,281 5,452 56,733 | —11,334 20,927 | . 9,593 47,140 
British and Foreign........... 982 4,680 5,662 - 458 458 5, 204 
Continental Casualty......... 537, 157 11,641 | 549,531 | 242,586 | 269,512] 512,099 37,432 
Co-operative Casualty........ - - - - 190 190} — 190 
IDK OGES ins. eet tenon eee 76,166 - 76,166 29,361 31,078 60,439 15,727 
Riederal ja. see es oat oe tess 47,593 45 47,638 21,122 23,030 44,152 3,486 
Fidelity and Casualty........ 220,592 15, 881 236,474 138,928 126,964 265, 892 —29,418 
Hartford Accident............ 102,904 10, 064 112,967 24, 806 49, 233 74,039 38,928 
Hartford Live Stock......... 33,437 2,181 35, 618 22,835 20, 892 43,727 — 8,109 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 1,200 1,350 2,550 - - - 2,550 
Indemnity Insurance Co...... 30, 282 2,500 32,782 3,578 9,987 13,565 19,217 
International Fidelity........ 7,087 - 7,088 3,229 702 3,931 3,157 
Lloyds Plate Glass........... 47,925 3,388 51,313 12, 682 23,647 36,329 14,984 
Loyal Protectivet...205 see cen 252,298 4,869 | 257,167 | 150,290 | 109,154] 259,444 — 2,277 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
MAIEV. eo eens An 1,567 21,554 2,592 3,313 5,905 15,649 


Maryland Casualty... 23,933 | 303,012 | 182,986 | 124,046 | 257,032 45,980 


Metropolitan Life.........0.«. 1,281 8,331 225 2,464 2,689 5,642 
National Surety:a.c.ccs seen 15,162 191,004 116,689 90,585 207,274 —16,270 
New York Plate Glass....... 21,024 1,524 22,548 6,399 10, 676 17,075 5,473 
Ocean Marine So «tes aecas = = - = = = = 
Preferred Accident........... 39,801 1,613 41,414 24,403 25,508 49,910 | — 8,496 
Ridgely Protective........... 76,550 2,539 79,088 42,138 19,728 61, 866 17,222 
Royal Indemnity............. 163,796 13,3885 | 177,181 117, 486 89,591 | 207,077 | —29,896 
Travelers Indemnity......... 536,363 27,960 564,335 113, 662 226,795 340,457 223,878 
Travelers Insurance........... 543, 806 -| 548,969 185,015 376, 063 561,078 —17,109 
Onited States Fidelity and 4 
Guaranty-2senaneee ee 657, 548 36,350 | 693,898 | 203,207 | 344,830 | 548,037 145, 861 
Western Casualty............- 36, 138 = 36, 188 11,182 27,028 38,210 — 2,072 
MP otals occas tes, cia cee 4,080,530 |! 191,905 14,273,343 11,634,139 |2,073, 246 13,707,386 565,957 
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89.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1922. 
NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
os Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. 
Class of business. roe within  |within prov. Total AS Secs 
®- | provinces | other than | Provincial PATEIST. 
by which those.by | Licensees. 
they are | which they 
incorp. are incorp. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EX Geren bay restos ds Coe eeren oa 2,425,201 1,708 = 1,708 2,426,909 
Accident and Sickness combined......... 1,282, 269 13,974 58,576 72,550 1,354, 819 
Accident and Sickness (Fraternals)....... = 31,073 13,781 44, 854 44, 854 
Automobile (including Fire risk).........| 2,481,802 99,740 95,126 194, 866 2,676,668 
Automobile (excluding Fire risk)......... 3,634,338 - - - 3,634,338 
Surely al ed tes coteicics crc trvolerececechansis hares 726,076 1,678 1,678 727,754 
electrical, Machinery). jovcctie acetone oe sted 70,281 - - - 70,281 
EUS LOSIOM me ais oo ocifotia oe kciea ator oh cae 64, 284 ~ - - 64, 284 
BGR ECU Y Siete ard Te A Sols Ga eraai tere euae 18,719 - - - 18,719 
PEN e ret leer eer ets sorte ake oe ac ek rear een ee - 65,948 - 65,948 65,948 
yee athe 4 AUTEN Ea eA - 26, 887 = 26, 887 26, 887 
waranteei(Bidelity )).29...c6d «0c. 2kee 3 738, 725\ : e 
Gtiarantee (Surety) inci. e eu ce tine - 729, 972 24,563 4,562 29,125 1,497, 622 
LE catia erne Seeders sPiskec chs tavern ae cradota ar oladiesedvioun's 4,402,427 178, 288 172,059 350,347 4,752,974 
InvandePransportation nuke <.<es ccs ae sc. 280,764 - - - 280,764 
W Ui ay MAT rata eo a i 2,334,690 21,188 = 21,188 2,355, 878 
TIVE UOC Men ee Mult Mier ris vielen sccme ese 87,934 - - - 87,934 
(PISBAIGIL ASS Petcitetag hem rues Sate tener e he 708,748 133, 163 3,671 136, 834 845, 582 
ROS T gh SOY ad ee aN IR REED Po 29,348 - - - 29,348 
laelolsSavee aoe SS Ce ACOA Rate ae or 18,572 - - ~ 18,572 
IC NOSS Meee ite mach: to terers. ay ave cnsaasts Ming te ce 1,584, 872 - - - 1,584, 872 
Sickness (hratermnals)advis: sence - 166,418 188,065 354,483 354,483 - 
Sickness and Funerals (I*raternals com- 
= 626,789 83,171 709, 960 709, 960 
92,826 = - - 92,826 
300, 126 - - - 300, 126 
153,787 - = = 153,787 
~ 237,542 = 237,542 237,542 
22,165,761 1,628,959 619, 011 2,247,970 24,413,731 
NET LOSSES PAID. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FA COL@OMG. Lome le tates ch ah eaeaee 1,029, 827 705 = 705 1,030,532 
Accident and Sickness combined......... 652, 259 5,980 35,508 41,488 693, 747 
Accident and Sickness (Fraternals)....... - 20,089 12,706 32,795 32,795 
Automobile (including Fire risk)......... 1,418, 667 15,937 53, 537 69,474 1,488,141 
Automobile (excluding Fire risk)......... 1302. DEL - - - Tipe Seay fk 
UMP ARY ti caters. etokelete a aeoteie eens ein ere 340,214 - - - 340, 214 
Electrical Machinery........ 25, 819 - - - 25, 819 
HERD LOST OMaretersieinlarore oly cove ofa e)s wieesva) nava-c eat sueis ; 2s = = = = 
HH OUSORV EEE ert. Hin feavae c Aite ela arett eae st evees 5,572 - - - 5,572 
Paha arte yl osots ee Cleticge etal Select siaxereavake - 14,309 - 14,309 14,309 
Ne eae Uy PARES Oh ote oe i 51, 604 - 51,604 51,604 
UALANCECAUELTGLE LUG) oe Aerrrctaloraame ct teeice- tone ove 2, 54. 
Gilarantee. (Surely) esac ee cnet anal aacce 211, 326/ 4,437 2,106 6,543 550, 414 
DSU aan Aaa derek at Tae Dee REE ae BREESE 1,635,347 124, 807 33, 156 157,963 1,793,310 
Milan Eransportavion: . .o.tssecc se cles 59, 769 - - - 59,769 
WIAD UTty. Se ett tet 2b hee ares ale at 1,119,546 9,952 - 9,952 1,129,498 
Live Stock 60,015 - - - 60,015 
Plate Glass. 215,584 50,480 1,226 51,706 267,290 
Je eet Rd Ae choe Oem Pane eA PEA eros 21,187 = - - 21,187 
LOD DELVE sant. onrcoero ete, canons oe - - - = ; = 
SICKNCRSIA shitter atlrsee Eaeia eile ave aay tee 973,403 - ~ - 973,403 
Sickness (Rraternals)... ...ccetbe+.- +s - 520,415 199,668 720,083 720,083 
Sickness and Funerals (Iraternals com- 
|GUNTCY3 | eee ieee trie ee eas tat Men ae ae Sr Ree - - 44,459 44,459 44,459 
Sho nins hi ee te Re coe aera me anicie «3 39, 293 = = = 39, 293 
Sigee noah BYOUCS) p Ae BAe eit Delete it 10, 849 - - - 10, 849 
UT Ler ie e serie 5 oy, acre cusps AeePRM EES scord carne - - - - - 
BE ORNAGC OMS escalators sae eee ae are ees 38,058 = = = 38,058 
nice h ave e 4 we tae Se ye melee aE Cit temnee each - 31, 858 - 31, 858 31, 858 
Wotals,..ccheitss ce keene ee eae 9,521,791 850,573 382,366 ' 1,232,939 | . 10,754,730 
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90.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1922 


and 1922. 
Net Net 
Business transacted by premiums _ losses 
written. incurred. 
$ $ 
1921. 
1. Dominion} iconstes ii hs caves cisateia esc c/eiet oot aie ote ete ls ow orere oVernveiaretah cla ferainvaie spony 22,709, 816 14, 154, 747 
2. Provincial licensees— . 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces by which they are incorporated 3,176,608 1, 864,418 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces other than those by which they 
ATS INCOTPOLAheG 7. Hawi aro ete ereike: «ela ones Gis dare eee etd eratneeeratels 669, 542 524,130 
Total gor Provincial‘Compamess.. .. oc. .-seecteleetecl css etkeresre ree 8, 846, 150 2,388,548 
(Grands TOtals 2 ene acces bloc totic ds eins Bee ee mneein cara werner ora 26,555,966 16,543, 295 
1922. ‘ 
fe Dominion| Weensees s.6.5 fers ce herctatre oete oat re ete eee ase eet en ae 22,165,761 9,521,791 
2. Provincial licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces by which they are incorporated 1,628,959 850, 573 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces other than those by which they 
ALO INCOMPORALTEC:. &. wewhss asians wee ates alae distarn herrennne nsinac dee etaeiien 619,011 382,366 
Total ior Provineial Companies: ns. saste cetie sac cia ee reer 2,247,970 1, 232,939 
Grand Totals ay as.ccsascy sa wesr ss: toe ade Heese saat eoeetned 24,413,731 10,754,730 


4.—Government Annuities. 


During the early years of the 20th century, there took place throughout the 
civilized world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions 
of the less well off members of society. One form which this movement took in 
the United Kingdom was that of old age pensions granted by the State as a free 
gift to its poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit 
of a margin of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving 
consequently existed, the movement took the form of providing, through the 
establishment of Government annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such 
savings, which had only too often been lost through the inexperience of their owners, 
leaving the latter a burden upon the charity of relatives or of the public. 

Under the Government Annuities Act, 1908 (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 5), as amended 
by the Act of 1920, His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of five years, domiciled 
or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $50 nor more 
than $5,000 (1) for the life of the annuitant; (2) for a term of years certain, not 
exceeding twenty years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be 
the longer; and (3) an immediate or deferred annuity to any two persons domiciled 
in Canada during their joint lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. 
The property and interest of any annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither 
transferable nor attachable.: The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the 
death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money 
paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest 
at the rate of 4 p.c. compounded yearly. _ 

Statistics of the annuities in force on March 31, 1922 and 1923, are given in 
Tables 91 and 92. From September 1, 1908, to March 31, 1923, 5,137 annuities 
had been issued. On March 31, 1923, 1,365 immediate annuities and 3,772 defer- 
red annuities were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was - 
$5,892,604, and the amount of annuities purchased was $1,364,059. 
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91.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, March 31, 1922 and 1923. 


Years ended March 31. 


Items. 
1922. 1923. 
ASSETS. $ $ 
Harner ta Dee TMM Oley CAM ren clere estan clare iefoiiar a cele osaielst niasaielciefolele slele =isiarg'? «ic cier+ 4,366, 633 5,005,424 
dveceipts during the year, less PAyIMents 4.0.) scweccwusceweesievecnsscgersees 638,791 887,180 
Fund at end of year.......ccssssesceeceece see e cc ceer ewer ecccseenssedeccss= 5,005, 424 5, 892, 604 
LIABILITIES. : 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts...............ccceeteeeeeeeees 5,005,424 5, 892, 604 
REcEIPTS. 
AGG MIA eC IALOPATIAULCLOSY ce are sie tine cto vi eiaeat miataie clas feleleretiahte aiatilalnclarhaeraslae 514,923 807,390 
OPAL ELOMT Cua MIU GLO Straps ites cic eaesrey rsso-s lala wie Groce lelnieseibireferesolat hace kuedl@ievatee @meet 235,017 221,337 
ANGCEOSUCOMME ING es rarrasrnce sarah oe bare eh el Ge Fine en oouOncetio gente se bnouaieoAgad 178, 850 208, 684 
Amount transferred by Government to maintain reserve..............+..05: 58,529 49,655 
PROGAL IRC COLD US Hye y is yeiec tose Mao tae efelar Nelvie oleselv'aioisfelaga ciniaia’e so ib-scsre a 987,319 1, 287, 066 
PAYMENTS. 
Annuities paid under Immediate Contracts 319, 202 386, 527 
Return of Premiums with Interest...0 5.00. cens ee ceee ee 27,546 12,985 
Raturnvon Mremiumis without wntereste: cies cles ccicloetleec ee veclosiee ce egile fe ae 1,780 374 
Fa ULATION EVOFON «OLEY CAT rreicieestorcle are W- e270 5 es) ar aiaveievelejn clos in.bis e's 70 )% 0,0 sysisislanaressiois ais 638,791 887, 180 
MOtal Payments! as ase ccie clestcasletes ts ae nee eee Vebs s agents 987,319 1, 287, 066 


92.— Valuation on March 31, 1922 and 1923, of Annuity Contracts issued pursuant 
to the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


1922. 1923 
Total Total 
value on value on 
Description of Contracts. Amount | Mar. 31, Amount | Mar. 31, 
Number. of 1922, of | Number. of 1923, of 
Annuities.| Annuities Annuities.} Annuities 
Pur- Pur- 
chased. chased. 
$ $ $ $ 
1—Immediate Annuities................. 741 | 289,854 |1, 880,783 862 | 298,586 | 2,333,840 
2—Guaranteed Annuities................ 313 72,258 634, 085 357 79,359 705,905 
3—Last Survivor Annuities.............. 122 42,487 405,037 146 58,322 581,589 
BaP ehe Ar PA NNUITIOS «106i ons oe) ste bres 1,150 248, 620 619,726 1,171 260,601 664, 271 
5— Def. ‘‘A’’ Guaranteed Annuities...... 1,983 | 448,695 834, 205 2,019 467,228 929.532 
6— Def. ‘‘A’’ Last Survivor Annuities.... 58 25,215 84, 667 64 29,173 110,635 
7— Def. ‘‘B’’ Last Survivor Annuities.... 23 9,306 43,750 27 12,584 45,645 
8— Dek. SB’ rAnnuities si. oclecs sts ve ees 470 148,181 503,171 491 158, 206 521, 187 
SROETIS a. osc presto hints So alors ho Sales » 4,860 '1,234,616 15,005, 424 5,137 11,364,059 | 5,892,604 


IV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


Commercial Failures in Canada, 1922.—According to Bradstreet’s of 
January 6, 1923, the total number of Canadian failures reported during the calendar 
y ar 1922 was 3,185, with liabilities of $55,047,342, as against 2,350, with liabilities 
of $48,553,757 in 1921. In number there was an increase in 1922 of 35-5 p.c. as 
compared with 1921, while the liabilities increased by over 13-2'p.c. Dun’s Review 
of January 13, 1923, gives the total number of Canadian msolvencies in 1922 as 
3,695, as compared with 2,451 in 1921, whilst liabilities reached in 1922 the total 
of $78,068,959, as compared with $73,299,111 in 1921. Tables 93 to 98 give 
statistics from both authorities, those from Bradstreet’s (in Table 93) being classified 
by provinces for the calendar years 1921 and 1922, and those from Dun’s Review 
by branches of business for the calendar years 1920 to 1922 (Table 94), and by classes 
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and provinces for the calendar year 1922, with totals for the years 1909 to 1921 
in Table 95. An analysis by causes of failures for 1921 and 1922 is given in 


Table 96 (Bradstreet’s). 


93.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, and in Newfoundland for the 


calendar years 1921 and 1922. 


{From Bradstreet’s.] 


Number of Assets. Liabilities. 
F Failures. 
Provinces. 
1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.>7............ 8 12 20,805 75,056 35,955 175,222 
INO VAGS COLA: LAe ee wens titecinen on 97 114 | 1,282,963 1,332,128 | 2,432,937 1,980,271 
New “Brunswitk. ta... orcen oe cae oe ee 50 66 410,847 537,302 918,202 926,954 
QUED EC! Saute sal sane aes vem since cee 893 1,255 | 9,071,294 | 9,370,023 | 19,577,821 24,263,215 
(OntATIO Ne Sacre ree ce alae © sae 569 759 | 5,082,032 | 5,476,319 | 11,447,743 12,879,192 
IVE SAE GONS ay oe Cr ane tare oie onan Siete 245 369 1,469,955 1,617,905 | 4,111,813 4,583,747 
Saskatchewan: css ae eee ee ooo 210 231 1,565,088 | 1,834,823 | 2,393,003 2,939,064 
AMDerts-e Sse tenene rics oe aaonee 132 194 | 1,499,660 | 2,376,864 | 2,343,915 3,706,796 
British Columbia) tees. +cop eas ee ae 146 185 1,086,592 1,312,716 | 5,292,368 3,592,881 
Canadas 3. oe ee 2,350 | 3,185 | 21,489,236 | 23,933,136 | 48,553,757 | 55,047,342 
Newisound Latin sete. ee rch tees ae 45 64 1,919,005 | 1,315,133 2,510,322 2,200,004 


94.—Commercial Failures in Canada by Branches of Business, 1920-1922. 
(From Dun’s Review.] 


1920. 1921. 1922. 
Classes. = 
Num- | Tiabilities. | YY- | Liabilities.| NY™- | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturers— 
Trontand Woundries: 2.50064 sekoes eee 3 115,011 11 1,264,578 17 873,211 
Machmery and Tools_i22)).2. .a..ee: 08 20 | 4,046,847 28 | 7,188,818 60 10,430,493 
Woollens, Caupets, €t¢-. + -.2...:208-s25 - - 7 124,104 4 23,648 
@otton, dlosiery. Cte 1...0etee oso ~ - 3 926,743 7 101,467 
Tarmber, COArpenters.con asco ones ones 26 1,034,253 85 2,041,646 134 4,860,837 
Clothing MMillinerye: tere ct nee 52 3,096,484 127 6,429, 289 148 3,614, 203 
fats, Gloves and’ Bnrs: 7.7 nak ne oes 10 170,834 21 705 , 049 26 1,592,206 
Chemicals and Drugs’... .c.0s.s0-6% +e 2 19,000 9 166,409 x4 48,155 
IPAmin ands OUS ces oR eer ee ~ - 2 38 204 2 54,522 
Printing and Engraving..............- 7 499 , 900 14 113,154 30 329,816 
Millmy and. Dakers.o..csees cose sae ea 22 1,180,602 47 1,710,511 54 763 , 253 
Leather, Shoes, 6te:. 2... c.eten.s.ccse 9 287,116 if 811,232 30 7,586,389 
IAGNOLS ANG LODSCCOn. cence sete eee 5 294,000 12 467,514 19 386,885 
Glass; Marthenware...i 2.0. %s0-.00e0+0 2 9,658 4 93,800 Uf 319,302 
PALM ORD OTe eee ae ea ernie anata ae 96 | 5,117,511 172 | 11,945,739 312 8,096,404 
Total Manufacturers.............. 255 | 15,871,216 559 | 33,976,790 857 | 39,080,791 
Traders— 
(AonenaliStores! eencswteep abc utes weet 171 2,997,633 426 | 7,815,984 488 6,408,569 
Groceries and Meats..............2... 259 1,634,916 427 | 4,093,626 582 3,970,646 
Hotels Restaurants). .cn.cescsa+ccne. 49 138 ,497 66 819,457 146 PE .0b3 
Liquors'and: Tobaeco.t..¢.caccas sees ss 13 34,812 33 813,884 38 184,547 
Clothing. BurnisWinan a cokes 25. cn 60 703 ,548 179 2,021,322 333 4,614,129 
Dry Goodsand Carpetsic: 5) 5.60 «ss 43 436,611 157 3,460,304 226 4,690,282 
Shoes, Rubbers, and Trunks.......... 31 279,912 84 1,589,683 138 3,401,415 
Furniture; Crockery e ccec <M dsleie nce 8 Wau 18 217,875 49 660,731 
Hardware, Stoves, and Tools.......... 23 310,697 36 439,580 62 716,338 
Chemicals and rigs: oe. weet. a25 2-11 7 32,500 18 143 417 46 315,130 
Paints and’ Ous. ice eee mete ene oa - - 5 64,067 8 154,422 
Jewelry and: Clocksavcl semen -eacne ase 8 48,904 25 223,149 53 267 , 244 
Booksand Papers. acne ne aie siento 4 12,100 24 181,726 26 135,496 
Hats; Pursiand Glovesieerece- eee ee 4 99,836 18 1,203,496 25 537,759 
Aether <2. Biv ads andes ce eae re eee 91 897 , 228 223 6,798,999 497 5,830,442 
Total Tradersoiis0c078 0 = eee 7V71 =| «7,704,505 | 1,739 | 29,886,569 | 2,717 | 33,004,203 
Agents and Brokers............... 52 | 2,918,580 153 | 9,435,752 121 5,983, 965 
Totaly te oe eee 1,078 | 26,494,301 | 2,451! 73,299,111 | 3,695 | 78,068,959 ~ 
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95.— Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for 1922, with totals 


for 1909-1921. 


[From Dun’s Review.] 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Provinces. = 

Num- | Assets. |Liabilities. | NY- | Liabilities. 

. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ aii; Stas tye Sa Ae 13 24,800 93 , 900 - - 
Novae SCO GIA eee Geen tes Ce oe eee eT 116 551,185 1,692,005 19 336, 200 
INOMMETUNS WICK teen fy yh eno ek vars ts ¢ 82 530,939 787 , 837 13 245,275 
COTE Sto Rade SRG bes Dam ate Ee oe a RS EO 1,485 | 32,225,598 | 45,424,806 386 26,524,786 
ONC ATION See Teen eS Re Oe ire REE ei, 954 | 18,362,054 | 16,494,181 282 9,643,475 
iM OSPR TY OEE Rh pe, Se RAD 0 0 etic RES Rs NA 373 4,054,383 4,449 628 60 755 , 986 
HASskarene wane 14) 8 in Remon wien mh, ones 224 2,175,850 2,772,540 15 111,914 
Jaslllavey CG bie eal lean in aieenee 2) 4 a ae 221 2,550,991 2,392,662 30 362,008 
IBEIDS HN COMM Date ane eee nt. Men eee nt 162 1,948,714 2,207,115 47 916,647 
DL OUAL 928 Westen ee en SER 3,630 | 62,424,514 | 76,314,674 852 38,896,291 
INIGR AROUND ENG 0 LE as oy Aen ae enn 65 673,275 1,754,285 5 184,500 
Potala LOQN chs Annis Ga. ied chink ae ct Ah. ol A stchcgc RTE 2,451 | 57,158,397) 73,299,111 559 33,976,790 
- OZ OE vege ane tysneterere ole ete, cus A ee he ses are o ME el 1,078 | 18,569,516 | 26,494,301 255 15,871,216 
Gi TOE aes ee Sele Lie aan a ote 755 | 10,741,441 | 16,256,259 213 10,234,477 
se TOUS ee ee ea ong VI orc ai claies C EN S 873 | 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8,248,807 
s LOU TIe Mat eras a saris RA e ts ausaceushpets eke: 1,097 | 13,051,900 | 18,241,465 261 7,455,094 
oo OU G Rarer tre atten tis cfvars tire) seein ears 0) diate re Bl her svat 1,685 | 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 363 8,796,646 
se TAO Se © Be Ope ee ee TER Rae toe Teer eae 4 2,661 | 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 13,877,414 
. LOLA Ee ean deo coe ceo hats Sse eee hemes 2,898 | 30,909,563 | 35,045,095 614 11,063,191 
eg OWS ere Mase eA Se CRs erie Bon ahs tS AN 1,719 | 12,658,979 | 16,979,406 452 6,792,763 
is YO) he Soares oh euros ROCIO cee arith are 1,357 8,783,409 | 12,316,936 323 4,556,615 
¥ 10111 WARE Fos fo tastes RC Ca REE Pee ER 1,332 9,964,604 | 13,491,196 321 4,760,016 
33 HON IT extn he et bat RNa de ROR D  e eR E 1,262 | 11,013,396 | 14,514,650 292 7,030,227 
“S TOOQR a seek e Reet? SMeeee Per aS ORS zs te ene oe 1,442 | 10,318,511 | 12,982,800 354 3,933,938 

: Other _s 
Trading. Gomancrnale Banking. 
Provinces. 

Num- | yiabilities. | YY%- | Liabilities.| NU™- | Liabilities. 

$ $ $ 
iPrmeessiawardulslanda.sensc ota ne a 13 93,900 - - - - 
INO Va SCOULS Neen ee Gerad hbo aiaaeen 95 1,353, 805 2 2,000 - - 
ING WAB TNS WIC sacra rece cee eee eee 69 542,562 - - - ~ 
Qushec pee ete RR ee Ac as 1,047 | 13,929,845 52 4,970,175 2 27,480 
ONCATION A ee ee ee Mee aan ee eres 643 6,465,196 29 385,510 = ~ 
Ma LOD Ate nen rit eye ae ome: 296 3,371,949 17 321,693 1 20,000 
Saskatchewan nq mheco awesome de 206 2,582,701 3 77,925 ~ - 
BAU erabata trim fay. cee teeta fA tes ret es Te erm oh aos 188 2,004,154 3 26,500 = = 
TICISHO OLUIN DIAM tein ete keine Aeron 106 1,197,506 9 92 , 962 1 175,000 
PGbal 1922 wee ae se ice 2,663 | 31,541,618 115 | 5,876,765 4 222,480 
INewioundlancder cers eee es 54 1,462,585 6 107,200 = = 
OballOo lier cere a a cehe be EB ate Se 1,739 | 29,886,569 153 | 9,435,752 1 45,233 
pS 88 A a a i Se 771 7,704,505 52 2,918,580 = = 
Ae URES se eR A od te tine ae Oey) mae ne 494 4,475,628 48 1,546,154 - = 
See LOLS em ae ee Ot ES ae 590 5,142,397 51 1,111,273 a = 
oe ON Sts ee A See. Ne 777 | 8,417,239 59 | 2,369,132 - - 
UGG RN TRO accmsy OS ea ota pee 1,287 | 12,290,368 85 3,982,520 = = 
ESL OLD rah eee ed Ae 1,888 | 21,696,890 118 5,558,017 1 150,000 
Cay Ohh oe eRe force cometh Mca Se te eee 2,164 | 18,677,935 120 5,303,968 1 250,000 
“5s TRE I aa tn eins Ba Sue ee SR ne ey 1,216 8,681,419 51 1,505, 224 1 125,000 
eT VE ER RNS Sos ancncineysy Es Ree 975 6,906,665 59 853 , 656 = = 
bs ie TE TN Use i PS et UN ee Ree 986 7,606,891 5 1,124,289 1 71,194 
SIPS O LO) a fn hn SRR Ee Re ee 947 6,943,579 23 540,850 2 2,546,871 
CD Rater come ei eines Sea eee ORE 1,059 7,867 , 287 29 1,181,575 = - 


Nore.—Newfoundland included in totals, 1909-1921. 
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96.—Causes of Failures in Canada and the United States by Numbers and Percent- 
ages, years ended December 31, 1921 and 1922. [From Bradstreet’s.] 


In Canapa (including Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Miquelon). 


: Number. Assets. Liabilities. 
Failures due to 
‘ 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 

! No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Incompetence: a snictinex aces wes bere 555 768 | 3,181,669 | 3,251,707 | 7,559,015 7,466,371 
Jrexporiened: saesecaicheeme meen eteciee rte 97 113 438 , 569 449 321 863, 860 1,075,100 
‘Lack Of capital! so) oSaocuece.ateenen 814 1,229 }+10,233,610 | 11,306,790 | 23,134,379 | 26,196,599 
Wrwise credits... 17 ssueceeie essed 42 32 281,115 308, 853 678,738 937 , 534 
Mathires-of GtHeTre.. p-eeninrese toa 33 24 834,046 204,119 1,635,091 553,567 
Mixtrawacanees-c. oe etches ete epr ane 8 8 34,614 186,120 66,575 321,545 
Neeleets :ciact dec ujurtolesl ccseote chad 40 56 148,158 193,926 321,704 436 , 886 
Competition......... Reap Ns aeate e:cle witac 9 22 103,157 194,700 196,356 664,753 
Specifie conditions...) .4.......ce.. 613 800 | 7,017,587 | 7,802,399 | 12,737,007 | 18,704,274 
Spelulationizc.. op slots civ sietth se.cste a8 18 26 402,580 350,183 | 1,231,708 1,034,008 
TEANGA, setters cies sores ce tee eae tetele alerel spate 166 169 733,136 1,113,976 | 2,639,646 3,989. 250 

Total ac co fice eeesac wees 2,895 | 3,247 | 23,408,241 | 25,362,094 | 541,064,079 | 56,379,887 

In Unrtep States. 

Wncompetonve.icce.caarecieeee cae icte oa 6,404 | 7,666 ]103,548,671 | 72,631,096 |167,975,466 | 140,241,850 
THexperience, |: cc.sctthe »pben ne ee eis 1,142 | 1,062 | 11,391,871 6,808,250 | 21,851,478 | . 12,244,659 
Taek of eapetan s/c.) afc spies ese 4 5,855 | 6,912 | 77,166,433 | 80,848,584 |165,586,601 | 158,575,479 
Wnwiseeregitsr.c..tfe atom toate 4 230 292 | 22,938,682 | 5,791,966 | 29,329,791 9,570,876 
MatlnrssOL Obes. far seas ence aes 226 278 | 8,183,145 | 7,856,990 | 13,957,791 16,139,150 
HIZEPAVASANCEs Acc. tes.c alse np ae al. 82 148 | 1,138,640 | 1,589,500 | 2,388,411 3,526,794 
Weglectic herp aeatts Peeap ote arecn ts 257 236 1,379,815 | 4,376,378 | 3,014,239 6,562,221 
Compettionience staccato a ewe 183 DOONAN A bid 5,354,585 | 2,082,472 8,092,894 
Specific conditions. .2 20... 6000 wees 4,688 | 4,686 |205,056,079 |157,311,140 |317,863,633 .| 241,071,706 
Speciation’ la. emuietacas jae eeiesteoerrere ee 66 55 | 5,413,682 | 6,362,127] 8,593,432 11,636,992 
iy a6 8 Uh ea ne nee Ae aa he fol RRR onc 931 830 | 9,210,059 | 16,687,688 | 23,184,371 42,185,759 

Wotal.-32.0. 5 ovieseet eres 20,014 | 22,415 '446,598,588 '365, 618, 254 '755,777,685 | 649,848,380 


PERCENTAGES OF NUMBER OF FAILURES AND LIABILITIES, CLASSIFIED BY CAUSE. 


Canada per cent. United States per cent. 


Failures due to Number. Liabilities. Number. Liabilities. 


1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. 1922. 


Inconipetenceskevecen eck ccee sects 23-2 23-6 14-8 13-2 32-0 34-2 22-2 21-6 
IMexpetieness aussie ct tonshare aces 4-0 3:5 1-7 1:9 5-7 4-7 2-9 1-9 
Wie keok Capital © Me caren ne ereirie sere gente 34-0 27-8 45-3 46-5 29-3 30°8 21-9 24-4 
Wnwise credits: cccihcomtaseeorasene 1:8 1-0 1:3 1:6 1-1 1:3 3-9 1:5 
Harlunessof others. ce. e-mcseaonee 1-4 0-8 3:2 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-8 2-5 
FORETAVAGANOH: «7 Sac o.n; werereren el ele ote ays 0:3 0:3 0-1 0-6 0-4 0-7 0:3 0-6 
ING) OG bale nyiyae eis trace ah Anes tele ahopoboreralonet 1-7 1:7 0-6 0-8 1:3 1-1 0-4 1-0 
OMPETITION Ross bon, Ae oes eae 0-4 0-7 0-4 1:2 0-9 1-1 0:3 1-2 
Specifie conditions..........6......4. 25-6 24-6 25-0 24-3 23-2 20-9 42-1 37-0 
Boeeulationaascnrstes ccs ettieain cote ater 0-7 0:8 2-4 1-8 0-3 0:3 1-1 1:8 
imei lie a earns, As yea che erorareteioyie 6-9 5-2 5-2 7-1 4-7 3-7 3-1 6-5 


Analysis of Commercial Failures.—In Tables 97 and 98 Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s records of commercial failures are analyzed by Kemmerer’s method. First, 
the total of concerns failing is stated as a percentage of those in business, and this 
percentage is then stated’as an index number, with 1900 as a base year. Then the 
assets and liabilities are stated, with the average liabilities per failure, since failures 
are more disastrous in proportion as the liabilities are larger. Next, the average 
liabilities per failure are stated as an index number, with 1900 as the base year. 
The percentage of liabilities to assets is also given, and finally the index number 
indicating the proportion of failures to the number of concerns in business and the 
index number indicating the size of the liabilities are averaged, and the result is 
given as the barometer of business depression. This number reversed, 7.e., sub- 
tracted from 200, is given as a barometer of business confidence. The records of 
Bradstreet and Dun are not on the same basis, but the general tendency of the 
two records is the same. x 
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ASSIGNMENTS UNDER BANKRUPTCY ACT 873 


Under the Bankruptcy Act of 1919 (9-10 George V, c. 36) which went into 
force on July 1, 1920, certain documents relative to all failures coming under the 
Act are forwarded to the Dominion Statistician. Statistics based upon these docu- 
ments have been duly compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and are 
published’ in Table 99. In the consolidation of these statistics it should be 
remembered that recent changes in the Act going into force October 1, 1923, may 
affect the comparability of the figures. It may, however, be pointed out that 
since the early months of 1923 there has been a decided decrease in the number 
of failures. 


99. Assignments under the Bankruptcy Act, by Months, 1920-1923. 


Months. 1920.1 1921. 1922. 1923.2 

UBIENE 568.3 Soe doe aud on AO Oe AOE DOC TCO sO AES O SOCK At See ABE CPA E TS = 228 374 387 
1 EIS TLEN AES ae A Ant. cad OO COR. SAG CYT GALES IERIE CA ole SR EE DE aS ean - 170 340 355 
INE AEC ik Wepe oy rca Aart Fe LAL sie NO shea tons payed ais cemeteries Sige chee. civiain, dvaboye iors - 171 340 368 
IN Sul ls oagoe aoe aaa etele ats ota d Ge hin oe TO Eee ae EE ae an - 132 245 324 
ER ls Sag oh Bente Hat GOB ARC BEER ROM eet eats Gobo ACO DHE ECL Stan ope = 155 309 291 
SUC rey Pe rare CE ATe Wetec ite A lar ciiin ORs OE e Sins epeseisiatohcis a orekvepaaiacree ee ate = 156 288 271 
2 IOUS) a cao da 3 BES RCAC ERS EO PATER DIRE aoe ae CeIn ab eet cicero 49 169 300 209 
PAU DI GE as cP R oar etaysOeR ls cats ses steee cfogdhaleYoeterng wide ewleie eis, «ime erepsteleye sfetucrg a cioxesers 73 186 272 242 
OLS] QWERTY GTS Da OR OE Sate ans SS AOD On RAS een hw 2 ee oy ae A 68 214 332 320 
CEO De Tense teti tea ter errr er cathe Betis ara Pols me MAT o eeeeel acl Me ae ee ees 97 228 364 200 
IN OV ein DEL asthe peta meets acl cid Gi te ee aah pees aatisi noes 117 267 410 259 
WI GCEMIUWE Dee ts verre Set ene eae else oe tee ersle Wine s/h we ore nists Derwad award eats 169 288 351 232 

DP OCBIS Re crate mica Stra « Sig eeats trastadegs actnirecy ok ee Sila Ee wines 5731] 2,364 | 3,925 3,458 

1Six months. 2Subject to revision. 


By provinces, the failures in 1921, 1922 and 1923 have been in order as 
follows, the figures for 1923 being provisional:—Prince Edward Island, 11, 15, 16; 
Nova Scotia, 108, 121, 156; New Brunswick, 56, 131, 67; Quebec, 928, 1,589, 1,236; 
Ontario, 650, 1,058, 970; Manitoba, 147, 284, 252; Saskatchewan, 177, 272, 280; 
Alberta, 189, 299, 323; British Columbia, 98, 156, 158. 
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_ XIT—EDUCATION. 
I.—GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education is a matter of provin- 
cial concern. Before Confederation, the maritime colonies were separated from 
Ontario by French-speaking Quebec, and in each of these an educational system 
specially adapted to the local conditions had come into existence. When Confedera- 
tion was under consideration, the protection of existing vested rights was the pre- 
dominant consideration. As a result, section 93 of the British North America Act, 
which embodies the Canadian Constitution in so far as that Constitution is a written 
one, provides that in and for each province the legislature may exclusively make 
laws in respect of education, except that ‘‘ nothing in any such law shall prejudicially 
affect any right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the province at the union.” 


Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces, except Quebec, a 
Department of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or by the Executive Council as a whole. In practice, however, 
the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment of Education, who are members of the permanent civil service. In Quebec, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, appointed by the Government, is ex 
officio President of the Council of Public Instruction; the link between the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; there 
are also two Deputy Heads, called the French and English secretaries of the gata 
ment. 


Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to the details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is rela-- 
tively permanent; further, the control of the Government over education through- 
out the province is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of government grants, which constitute an important part of the revenues 
applied to educational purposes. (In 1922, out of a total expenditure on public 
general education in Canada amounting to $107,685,069, $13, 934, 113 came from 
the Provincial Governments.) 


The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who, in all provinces except Ontario, are appointed and paid by the Government; 
in Ontario high and separate school inspectors are appointed and paid by the Govern- 
ment, while public school inspectors, except in the unorganized districts, are ap- 
pointed by the county or city municipality from among the persons recognized by 
the Department of Education as qualified for such appointment, and after appoint- 
ment receive half their salary from the municipality and half from the province. 


Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of education, 
in each of which the teaching of religion takes a prominent position—the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the control of 
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the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an English 
Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is similar to that in 
the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from which students 
are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s College, the two Protestant 
English-speaking universities of the province. 

In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of 
the Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French 
Secretary. General elementary training is given by means of a curriculum, 
extending over eight ‘ years ”’, some of which require more than a year to 
complete, the work of the eighth ‘‘ year” corresponding in a general way to the 
work of Grade X as that work is generally understood. 


Recent Developmentsin Education—In recent years there has been a tendency 
to lengthen the period of compulsory attendance and to enforce the law. This 
tendency has been most marked in Ontario, where in 1919 an Act was passed pro- 
viding (1) that children 8 to 14 must attend full time and that children from 5 to8, 
once enrolled, must attend full time to the end of the school term for which they 
are enrolled; (2) that adolescents from 14 to 16 who have not attained university 
matriculation standing must attend full time; those exempted owing to circum- 
stances requiring them to go to work must attend part time during the ordinary 
working day for 400 hours a year in municipalities providing part time courses, which 
all municipalities of 5,000 population and upwards must do from September, 1922, 
smaller municipalities having an option in the matter. Further, those who have 
not attended full time up to 16 are. required, after September, 1923, to attend 320 
hours a year of part time courses up to age 18. In other words, an Ontario adoles- 
cent has the alternative of full time attendance to 16 or full time attendance to 14 
plus part time attendance to 18. The operation of this Act has gredtly increased 
the attendance in Ontario secondary schools. 

Further, as a result of the keeping of children in school to a more advanced age, 
increasing attention has naturally been devoted to technical education of various 
kinds, especially as required by those students who are not adapted to higher intel- 
lectual work. The number taking technical training of some kind or other is rapidly 
increasing. 


Statistics of General Education—Thestatistical tables on education in Canada 
commence with a statistical summary (Table 1), which shows that in the academic 
year ended in 1922 there were 2,123,618 pupils in attendance at educational insti- 
tutions in Canada, or 24-2 p.c. of the 1921 population. Of the above, 1,860,760, 
or 21-2p.c. of the total population, were enrolled in ordinary day schools under public 
control, the average daily atténdance numbering 1,377,423. Those attending voca- 
tional schools—agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical schools— 
numbered 80,549. Therewere 23,929 students in private business colleges, and 71,504 
in other private schools under college grade. University students in regular courses 
numbered 18,245 and college students in regular courses, 5,902. Students in classical 
colleges numbered 9,502. 

There were in 1922, 59,312 teachers in schools under public control, 10,596 
males and 48,716 females. The total expenditure on schools under public control 
was $107,685,069, of which governments contributed $13,934,113, and local taxation 
most of the balance. 
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—Statistical Summary of Education in Canada, 


NuMBER or Pups ATTENDING 


Pe ee Pale NSS. B. 
No. Type of Institution. 1929. 1922. 1922. 
1 {Ordinary day schools under public control..................... 18,323 114, 229 77,774 
2 |Agricultural, commercial, industrial and other technical 
schools, including all evening schools, but not short courses 
in aniversitics anareollegestn es ae eae er kan nto eee 166 7,086 1,390 
| Schoolsfar teacher-trainmg 1.2, -anis sien des tee eee eoe 341 1,090 358 
4 TIN Cian SCHOOLS ions ca Ge Sateen ee ee oo Aor Pe ae ene 38 276 278 
DM Schoolsdompbhe Mlindeand dedi esse tos hh nen ae eee, elton 8 226 67 
6 1 Basinessicolloses. (retvate)!. eas eiacenacias eaten eer 75 698 723 
7 |Private, elementary and secondary schools................... 497 1,390 391 
8 Preparatory courses at universities and colleges. . oa 135 372 322 
9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at universities and 
colleges 5a PU cede toa) veoeay Rie ie Walaa vacapte ein Memeo era eee Paton = 490 = 
LOCI assicall COMGEES as, :ncclls Gale Sate ee REe ee ee nee - = = 
11 |Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses).| ee 292 
12 | Universities (regular courses).............. eu 95 1,293 486: 
Grand Total (exclusive of duplicates).................... 19,678 127, 442 81,789 
Ropulatiom‘of £920 so eo oa eee ee ee ee eee 88,615 523, 837 387,876 
DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN ORDINARY 
13 Nin beriok boys enrolled: by. bs saa nee he ee ee erat cele 9,273 57,028 35,431 
14. Nunberiopermls enrolledsins so eee eee ieee 9,050 57,201 35,915 
Lo) } Lobaran she tira Gierx ge TACOs! .'. 5 cyte teeny Weak ae ener ents aes 14,829 89 , 264 63,518 
16 |Total in intermediate and secondary grades................... 3,835 24,965 7,828 
UW | Total mM secona aryeragere ee. pe Ose ieee enn te eee - 11,039 
18 | Boys im secondary sTadeee acs cbid.s sees cee ce ele See ik ~ 4,202 - 
19 Gurls in SOCORGATY-CTAdo:* bats car ee eee Ae iene on ae ote - 6,837 
20 | Number of pupils in graded schools... ..........feecececesense 6,570 72,091 36,366 
21 |Number ofspupils in ungraded schools...............-2.0+e000- 11,753 42,138 34,980 
22. WAverage dally, atbenGance:..rie tates cer cen cate eee a eee 12,338 70,410 51,590 
23 |Average number of days each pupil attended during year...... 129 136 145 
24 |Average number of days schools were open during year........ 192 196 190 
25 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance.......... 67-4 69-5 72°3 
TEACHERS, ACCOMMODATION AND EXPENDITURE 
26 |Teachers in schools under public control................-..05:: 611 3,208 2,246 
DTA Mal eteachers. veh. tr cscnl. pace crore ate Sa eee a 122 263 180 
PSN EIN BO CCACHOTR he strat cocoa cette coi ere oe ea ee 489 2,945 2,066 
COaINien benonschoolidistricts.c5.ct ae ee oe oe ae oe oeeiee en 473 17718 Toot 
SOMINtmM DerzOMsehOoullouses;+..ace eco ter oneetien it ce ie eee tee 473 1,863 - 
31 | Number of'class-rooms in operation...............0.00eseee eee 609 2,982 2,061 
32 |Number of ungraded one-roomed schools...............000000- 415 1,431 1,196 
33 |Average number of pupils to a class-room...............0000-- 30 38 38 
34 |Total expenditure on education..............00c0eeeeeseeees $ 428,869 | 3,646,570 2,657,046 
35 |Total expenditure on education by Governments........... $ 271,103 616,389 381,075 
36 |Total expenditure on education by ratepayers, etc.......... $ 157,766 3,030,181 2,275,971 
37 |Expenditure on teachers’ salaries.......-......ceesceeecerrs $ - 1,740,731 - 
38 |Average annual cost per pupil enrolled...................05: $ 22-21 31-92 34-17 
39 |Average annual cost per pupil in daily attendance........... $ 31-49 45-92 51-50 
1 The blind and deaf of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are accommodated at the insitu- 
are accommodated at the Institution for the Blind in Brantford, Ont., by arrangement between the 


and Alberta are accommodated at the School for the Deaf in Winnipeg, Man. 


2 Figures of 1920-21 in Quebec; calendar year 1921 for public and separate schools, and school year 
except university regular courses, private schools and certain other figures of Quebec, which are for 1920-21. 


3 Included with items 7 and 10. There were, however, a number in preparatory courses, in addition to 


4 Including 309 in the Yukon and N.W.T. 
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by Provinces, 1922, or latest year reported. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Quebec? Ontario? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. By 
1921-22. 1921-22. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1922 Total. | No. 
462,779 632,123 136,876 183 , 935 142,902 91,919 1,860,760 1 
11,046 44,450 5,802 1,779 3,202 5,628 80,549 2 
1,376 2,431 790 1,462 760 685 9,293 3 
1,539 3,625 1,804 1,444 1,203 2,505 13,0214 4 
579 481 131 74 54 75 1,695 5 
4,248 12,229 1,928 649 2,304 1,075 23,929 6 
54,671 7,706 563 2,514 2,489 1,283 71,504 7 
2 a3 3,321 251 653 74 5,136 8 
2,629 4,299 1,067 15,036 344 217 24,082 9 
9,502 = ~ = = = 9,502 10 
1572 3,046 759 54 64 115 5,902 11 
5,428 6,168 1,874 799 1,088 1,014 18,245 12 
555, 269 719,879 151,845 207,754 155, 063 104,590 2,123,618 
2,361,199 2,933, 662 610,118 757,510 588, 454 524, 582 8,788, 483 
Day ScHoots UNDER PusBiic ConTROL. 
248 ,544 318,350 - 93,644 72,093 46,833 - 13 
264,107 313,773 = 90,291 70,809 45,086 - 14 
465,945 465,904 111,377 153,389 112,508 64,801 1,541,535 15 
51,405 166,219 25,499 30,546 30,394 27,118 367,809 16 
= 54,870 10,729 10,714 10,762 8,944 = 17 
= 21,924 - 4,419 4,707 3,929 - 18 
- 26,861 - 6,295 6,055 5,015 - 19 
- 450,000 82,000 85,000 76,691 80,338 - 20 
- 182,000 54,000 98 , 060 66,211 11,581 - 21 
397,172 446,396 95,433 119,041 100,515 75, 528 1,377,423 22 
- - 130 127 131 = = 23 
- - 187 189-3 179 - - 24 
77-47 70 69-7 64-7 70:3 82-2 71-6 25 
In ScHOOLS UNDER PuBLic ConTROL. 
17,201 16,147 3,893 7,225 5,787 2,994 59,312 26 
2,631 2,378 924 1,970 1,428 700 10,596 27 
14,570 13,769 2,969 5,259 4,359 2,294 48,716 28 
laste - 2,094 4,543 3,297 716 - 29 
7,543 (er33l 1,936 - 2,861 991 - 30 
13,274 - 3,782 yay lye 4,485 2,823 51,000 31 
(approx. ) 
= 4,989 = 3,506 2,588 473 - 32 
38 = 37 32 32 33 - 33 
22,122,979 | 36,739,564 10,898,340 13,442,417 9,915,706 7,833,578 107,685, 069 34 
2,351,471 3,475,713 1,058 , 292 1,491,610 1,146,722 3,141,738 13 , 934, 113 35 
19,771,508 | 33,263,851 9,840,048 11,950,807 8,768, 984 4,691,840 93,750,956 36 
— | 19,036,129 5,016,903 7,273,200 5,213,011 = - 37 
43-15 54-31 79-62 72-08 61-24 | 85-23 53-77 38 
55-70 82-30 114-23 112-95 87-09 103-73 76-10 39 


tions in Halifax, N.S., by arrangement with that province; the blind of the three prairie provinces 
different prairie provinces and Ontario; by a similar arrangement with Manitoba, the deaf of Saskatchewan 


1921-22 for secondary schools, in Ontario. All other figures for both Quebec and Ontario are for 1921-22, 


‘ 


those included in items 7 and 10, in private schools not reporting. 
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2.—Number of Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 1906, 1911, 


and 1916—1922 or latest year reported. 


Price Epwarp Istanp (All publicly controlled schools, except Prince of Wales College, for year ended 


June 3 


0). 


Average 
Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. Attendance 
of Pupils. 
Years. Schools. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Boys. Girls. Total. No. a 
TOO Weteeytsscaela cee 474 299 290 589 11,319 9,460 20,779 12,330 59-34 
TUG sea alacant 478 246 327 573 | 10,196 8,790 | 18,986] 11,903] 62-69 
TOR Oe See sap eincles: 478 178 413 591 9,152 8,245 17,397 10,511 60-40: 
POLS eee as warren 476 138 457 595 9,565 8,797 18,362 11,347 61-79 
AGLR. ce svsrla eerste’: 473 110 491 601 9,291 8,899 18,190 11,319 62-22 
TOUSh ein soe 468 100 497 597 9,101 8,760 17,861 11,334 63-50: 
LD A vagicn’. do ass 466 102 499 594 8,882 8,705 | 17,587} 10,908| 62-00. 
EOZ0) Vie ae Sd datsans 454 91 486 577 8,842 8,512 17,354 10,991 62-86 
{02a eee, 461 103 488 591 8,913 8,597 | 17,510] 11,446] 65-30 
MOD Deva cdotaie-cverr st Ha 473 122 489 611 9,273 9,050 18,323 12,338 67-40» 


Nova Scorra (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for the year ended July 31). 


LOD 1 eeree-s oie slalaeter 2,387 
LOOGrrrcssarcip sete stele 2,446 
oh OI tareleieteibialenreiarele 2,639 
LONG Fe mites Ne ereieis 2,837 
IWR 6 Betas naa 2,856 
TOUS eo trcseloin omits 2,859 
LOUD ete tafeiatseteietrete 2,812 
1920 Meme oye erates 2,835 
NOU rotetas/ojsieStetete 2,898 
LO ag dasboccn: 2,982 


540 
366 
331 
246 
198 
185 
163 
199 
203 
263 


1,952 
2,212 
2,468 
2,773 
2,847 
2,852 
2,849 
2,816 
2,886 
2,945 


2,492 
2,578 
2,799 
3,019 
3,045 
3,037 
3,012 
3,015 
3,089 
3,208 


49,768 
50,198 
50,985 
53,944 
53,560 
62,731 
52,491 
53,179 
54,355 
57,028 


48,642 
50,134 
51,925 
55,245 
55,472 
55,361 
54,491 
54,917 
55,128 
57,201 


98,410 
100,332 
102,910 
109,189 
109 ,032 
108 , 094 
106,982 
108,096 
109 ,483 
114,229 


53,643 
59,165 
61,250 
69,227 
70,118 
67,923 
65,906 
66,442 
73,291 
79,410 


New Brunswick (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for second term ended June 30). 


353 
302 
221 
196 
167 
149 
136, 
141 
155 
180 


1,488 
1,577 
1,754 
1,965 
1,962 
1,973 
1,971 
1,913 
1,987 
2,066 


1,841 
1,879 
1,975 


30,870 
30,913 
31,871 
33,089 
32,025 
31,858 
31,784 
32,015 
33,615 
35,431 


29,550 
29,768 
31,202 
33,459 
32,751 
32,990 
33,136 
33,035 
34,477 
35,915 


60,420 
60,681 
63,073 
66,548 
64,776 
64,848 
64,920 
65,050 
68 , 092 
71,346 


37,717 
37,540 
39,215 
43,914 
42,884 
44,970 
46,358 
45,860 
46,777 
51,590 


Quesec (Elementary and Model Schools and Academies for year ended June 30). 


WS ais Sopasaesac 5,970 
UB ace Necbocopon 6,364 
OU eerercnnepertiore stators 6,799 
LOG tereesicreelere ters 7,095 
OUT fears cteraieds 6 ore 7,195 
ORS So Sea ee GB o7 7,255 
EE Be ge onctoncar 7,366 
LOZO Parents stectarcicters 7,481 
UY UA cop acia Sodan 7,543 
LO 2 Zilersieterersieleceterelets 7,695 


1,268 
1,422 


1,786. 


2,263 
2,265 
2,394 
2,473 
2,548 
2,631 
2,760 


8,924 

9,779 
11,104 
12,813 
13,373 
13,800 
13,740 
14,162 
14,570 
14,976 


10,192 
11,201 
12,890 
15,076 
15,638 
16,194 
16,213 
16,710 
17,201 
17,727 


153,801 
166,967 
189,116 
225,425 
223,362 
224,248 
233,834 
239 , 648 
248 544 
260,449 


161,080 
174,841 
200,007 
239,032 
240,028 
243,260 
252,367 
256 , 239 
264,107 
270, 256 


314,881 
341,808 
389, 123 
464,447 
463,390 
467,508 
486,201 
495 , 887 
512,651 
530, 705 


232 ,255 
263,111 
301,678 
373,364 
367,468 
369,057 
365,803 
372,377 
397,172 
421,704 


58-34 
61-86. 
62-17 
65-98. 
66-22 
69-41 
71-41 
70-49 
74-00 
72-30 
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2.—Number of Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 1906, 1911, 


and 1916—i922 or latest year reported—con. 


Ontario (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for calendar years up to 1916, since which 
date the secondary school year has ended on June 30). 


Average 
Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. Attendance 
6 of Pupils. 
Years. Schools. 
é Male. |*emale.| Total. | Boys. Girls. Total. No. Pe 

2,666 7,134 9,800 247 ,351 233,778 492 534 275 ,234 55-81 
2,376 8,368 | 10,744 243 ,572 234,812 492,544 285 ;330 57-81 
2,145 9,871 | 12,016 253,220 244,708 518,605 305,648 58-94 
2 007e| ike COUN |e saion 273,676 269,214 560,340 355 , 364 65-44 
1,913 | 12,141 | 14,054 280,597 281, 268 561,865 369,081 65-69 
1,663 | 12,604 | 14,267 281,462 283,193 564,655 328,197 58-16 
1,965 | 12,836 | 14,801 292,210 292,414 584,724 388,768 66-49 
2,164 | 13,177 | 15,331 302, 887 302,036 604,923 396,141 65°49 
2,326 | 13,666 | 15,992 818,350 313,773 632,123 446,396 70-62 


The discrepancy between the total of pupils enrolled in Ontario from 1901 to 1916 and the number by 
The number by sex of these 


sex for the same years is due to the inclusion of kindergarten pupils in the total. 
kindergarten pupils is not available. 


Maniropa (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for year ended June 30). 


LO OUR ercre chia erie 1,416 618 
EDO GR - tucorsehafavias 1,847 596 
DORR e wears sees 2,341 651 
LONG tee Wess weetere's 2,888 491 
530 
524 
669 
796 
924 


SasKaTCHEWAN (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for 


OOO Saree mee etal: 873 563 


1 les Sols Bahia oe 2,123 | 1,316 
WHY, cap apoapeas 3,629 | 1,490 
LOD osetia cleats 3,816 | 1,304 
IB RSe Bg oneneeodoor 3,963 | 1,015 
LOL Obcbar steve anise 4,183 | 1,269 
IAD ico cnuacaunoor 4,177 | 1,477 
IQ ZT tisrercetNelote sore: 4,292 | 1,830 
NOYES voganoneedts 4,543 | 1,971 


1,051 
1,769 
2,217 
2,500 
2,494 
2,573 


2,810 
2,912 
2,969 


733 
2,175 
4,187 
4,430 
5,047 
5,117 
5,332 
5,330 
5, 254 


1,669 
2,365 
2,868 
2,991 
3,024 
3,097 


3,479 
3,708 
3,893 


1,296 
3,547 
5,787 
5,853 
6, 233 
6,550 
6,809 
7,160 
7, 225 


16,376 
37,692 
66,497 
72,691 
76,896 
83,916 
88,993 
93,943 
93,644 


14,899 
34,568 
62,942 
69, 926 
74,430 
80,303 
85,932 
90,928 
90,291 


51,888 
64,123 
80,848 
103,796 
106,588 
109,925 
114,662 
123,452 
129,015 
136 ,876 


27,550 
34,947 
45,303 
66,561 
69, 209 
69,968 
72,072 
88 , 563 
86, 137 
95,433 


52+9 
54-5 
56-3 
64-1 
64-9 
63-65 
62-86 
71-74 
66:76 
69-72 


year ended December 31). 


31,275 
72,260 
129 ,439 
142,617 
151,326 
164,219 
174,925 
184 , 871 


183,935 


15,770 
38, 278 
71,522 
88,758 
91,010 
98,791 
106,997 
117,390 
119, 041 


50-31 
53-00 
55-30 
62-24 
60-14 
62-16 
61-16 
63-50 
64-72 


A.BEeRTA (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for year ended December 31). 


USOC terecarerel ss raieteret= 570 280 
LOU otal etet ee 1,392 867 
LOTON Nore aielveteterarey: 2,170 | 1,355 
LNT Ne ort ote «reseteror 2,321 | 1,267 
(Eco. eGnetazorc 2,766 | 1,090 
iD eonpeeoouonnd 2,796 | 1,082 
DOOM ercrelarc tote Boel) eer) abe 
Wa nner ceecadet 2,746 = 
DOOD EE als etacreie.s,-ie1 she 2,861} 1,428 


644 
1,784 
3,252 
3, 866 
4,565 
3,820 
3,853 


4,359 


924 
2,651 
4,607 
5,133 
5,655 
4,902 
5,014 
5,320 
5, 787 


14,701 
31,753 
50,375 
54,446 
56,011 
61,206 
68,045 
62,957 
72,093 


14,083 
29,907 
48 826 
53, 281 
55,098 
60,361 
67,705 
61,371 
70,809 


28,784 
61,660 
99,201 
107,727 
111,109 
121,567 
135,750 
124,328 
142,902 


14,782 
32,556 
60,271 
65,374 
68,489 
74,776 
82,417 
89,401 
100,515 


1There were in addition 5,015 not classified by sex. 


2Half year only. 
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ee —Number of Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, by Provinces, 1991, 1996, 1911, 
and 1916—1922 or latest year reported—concluded. 


BririsH Cotumsia (Elementary and secondary publicly controlled schools for year ended June 39.) 


Average 
Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. Attendance 
of Pupils. 
Years. Schools. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Boys. Girls. Total. No. mer 

TO locate ceemer 318 185 343 543 12,069 11,546 23,615 15,335 64-94 
PO0G feet ears 374 176 477 690 14,524 13,998 . 28,522 19,809 68-39 
MOD Ua sotarsveid ots. Se 533 323 856 1,179 23,162 21,783 44,945 32,517 71-27 
LOUG? Spiders ee 810 523 1,541 2,064 32,874 31,696 64,570 50,880 78:78 
TOUR ci, Meier cits 848 468 1,656 2,124 32,480 |' 32,638 65,118 525008 80-74 
POUR er ors eee tie» 855 436 1,810 2,246 33,540 33,976 67,516 54,748 81-08 
TOTO. seater aes 873 486 1,846 2,332 35,944 36,052 72,006 56,692 78-73 
NO SOF Nc, po tects et 922 572 1,985 2,557 39,772 39,471 79, 243 59,791 75-45 
ABOUT oe decree 946 595 2,139 2,734 43,442 42,508 85,950 68,497 79-69 
POs ae cise + Aysiens 991 700 2,294 2,994 46,833 45,086 91,919 75,528 82-16 


Nore.—The totals for teachers in British Columbia in 1901 and 1906 are greater than the sum of the male 
and the female teachers because no information as to the sex of high school teachers is available. This 
discrepancy also appears in the Summary for Canada. 


SUMMARY FOR CANADA (1901-1921). 


AOR Sr ges ete rae 18,472 | 5,929 | 21,182 | 27,126 | 405,178 | 494,056 |1,062,527 | 654,064 61-56 
1a) LAE pipes, Gols 21,096 | 6,327 | 25,886 | 32,263 | 647,447 | 541,325 |1,167,055 742,357 63-61 
UL ate Sephr e ne 24,883 7,818 | 33,642 | 40,502 26,951 622,345 |1,350,821 856 , 956 64-18 
OG ae ios crete ese ata 28,824 | 8,709 | 41,218 | 50,307 | 745,445 | 749,211 |1,615,892 |1,102,450 68-23 
BO ices systobs Sea terete s 29,483 | 8,222 | 43,260 | 51,601 758 , 452 774,263 |1,639,303 |1, 135,788 69-28 
iL) Cea: oer or 30,236 | 7,456 | 45,721 | 53,438 | 765,5/7 | 787,068 |1,662,842 |1,105,696 66-49 
DOLD Fe ajoa eae aoe 30,815 7,676 | 42,671 | 60,511 800,367 | 817,829 |1,732,868 |1,180,074 68-10 
DOQQ Fe atoiaoltord esginters 31,814 | 9,045 | 46,688 | 53,733 | 833,981 847,847 |1,804,680 |1,229,579 67-58 
AD Nara: ts aie ates. 2 32,519 | 8,639 | 52,617 | 57,637 | 864,119 | 870,889 |1,864,023 11,336,507 71-70 


Notre.—From 1901 to 1905, inclusive, the Summary for Canada comprised the seven provinces of Prince 
Edward | Tsland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. The 
two provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were formed in 1905, and from 1906 all the nine provinces are 
included, with the exception of Manitoba for 1912, when no Education Report was issued by that province. 
The sex of the teachers in the secondary schools of Saskatchewan is not given, and in Manitoba the sex 
of the pupils was not given for any of the years, while Ontario did not give the sex of its kindergarten pupils 
until 1917. In the Summary, therefore, these defects are indicated by printing certain items in italics. 
rE np: re for 1922 for all elementary and secondary schools under public control is given in Table 

, pages 876-877. 


3.—Teachers in Training in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916-1922, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1906, 1911, 1916—1922. 


Nova Scorta. 
Number of Teachers in Training in the Provincial Normal College. 


Enrol- | = Enrol- 


5 Enrol- rei pes = Enrol- 
Years. ea Years. aent Years. ait Years. wont 
TODDS oe eee PAO EL OTG. cate te cere B88 Hl 1909.65 0. «septa 200: || LOA setawecte 241 
LQOG> sone tore NOS ANULG IL isprecirae soe 263: || 19208 hoe nce see 2S) LOZ tect. 352 
AUN Seeceesrsestyricr AS Fol bed A lc Sai em ar 260 
New Brunswick. 
Number cf Instructors and Teachers in Training in the Normal School. 
Teachers in Training Teachers in Training 
Sy aanas hab oe in Normal School. oar pean e: in Normal School. 
Male. |Female.; Total. Male. |Female. otal.) 
J00I Se eee 11 41| 155 LOG hw O18 S22 eee: 2%, 720 29 258 287 
L900 erica oe 16 44 263 SOT WL OLS eee saney 19 13 250 275 
TOT joe ates ee ‘16 46 324 BOLO! || AO2O Eran at ce = 25 242 267 
1OIG Sane anes er 19 45 327 BPA le OP ls Arcee - 15 201 216 
LLG POSER tte nad 2 18 41 331 S12 O82 eee eee - 46 313 359 
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3.—Teachers in Training in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916-1922, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1906, 1911, 1916-1921 


—con. 
QUEBEC. 
Number of Teachers and Pupils in Normal Schools. 
Instructors. Teachers in Training. |Average P 

Years. Schools} |—___—____—__——_| atttend- oF 

Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Femule.; Total. | ance. cent. 
5 31 27 58 97 256 353 345 97-73 
5 35 27 62 143 280 423 420 99-29 
11 50 79 129 174 666 840 835 99-40 
14 52 144 196 191 + 1,166 1,357 1,357 100-00 
14 52 144 196 180 1,181 1,361 1,361 100-00 
14 52 153 205 180 1,159 1,339 1,339 100-00 
14 57 148 205 159 1,064 1,223 1,135 92-80 
14 50 157 207 182 1,320 1,502 1,395 92-87 

= = = = 166 1,210 1,376 - - 


Ss = - - 172 |} 1,217] 1,389 == a 


Onvario. 
Teachers trained 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916 to 1922 inclusine. 
Model Schools. Provincial Normal Colleges, Total 
Normal Schools. ete. ; Grand 
Years.1 ———_. fo ———— |__| ran 
Male.| 2 trotats| Mate.| Fe- frotat,| Mate.| Fe |rotai atate.| Fe | 7° 
boo trnaler |e are-| male oO: liniales | oe Ine al ale 
= -, = = = = = - ~ - - 613 
389 |1,361 |1,750 21} 324) 345 52 | 139 191 | 462 |1,824 2,286 
31 177 | 208 | 121 |1,145 |1,266 = = =| ~152°/1,322 1,474 
43 | 167 210?) 211 |1,398 |1.609 = = - | 254 /1,565 1,819 
14] 131 145 137 |1,156 }1,293 = = - | 151 |1,287 1,438 
5| 157] 162 59 |1,455 |1,514 = = = 64 |1,612 1,676 
= 86 86 44 |1,056 1,100 | 169 | 304 | 473 | 213 |1,446 1,659 
4 77 81 203 |1,045 |1,248 | 297) 262] 559 | 504 |1,384 1,888 
4] 460 | 5144) 199 |1,282 |1,481 150 76 | 226] 390 /1,818 2,221 
57 | 525 | 6164} 273 |1,542 |1,815 | 213 140 | 353 | 543 |2,207 2,7844 


1Preyious to 1908, there were 55 County Model Schools in Ontario, in addition to three Normal Schools 
and the Normal College. The function of these Model Schools was the training of third class teachers, 
while that of the Normal Schools was generally the training of second class and kindergarten teachers, 
and that of the College, the training of first class and secondary teachers. In 1908, most of the County 
Model Schools were abolished and the duty of training teachers for all the Publie and Separate Schools 
except those in the districts and poorer sections of the province was placed upon the Normal Schools, which 
were increased in number from 3 to 7. 

The Department of Education ceased to report the attendance at the Normal College after 1906. This 
college has been since known by various names. Recently, and up till 1920, its work was done by the 
Faculty of Education of the Universities of Toronto and Queen’s, and the figures for the Normal College 
given in the above table for 1918-19 and 1919-20 represent the enrolment in the Faculties of Education of 
these Universities. In 1920 their functions were transferred to the Ontario College of Education. 

24 atumn Model Schools. 

3Including extra-murai students. 

4Includes in 1920-21, 13 and in 1921-22, 34 students not classified by sex. 


Manirora. 
Number of Teachers and Students in Normai Schools. 


Instructors. Students at Instructors. Students at 

Years. Pro- 2nd 3rd Years. Pro- 1 ist 2nd 3rd 

vincial | Local class class vineial | Loca class class class 
Normal.} *¥°T™21.| sessions.| sessions. Normal.| Normal.) sessions.|sessions | sessions. 
190M. a 13 90 161 || 1918... 10 i - 288 225 
1906..... 6 14 148 328 |) 1919... 10 D - 251 303 
DOVE: 6 11 126 502 || 1920... 10 4 - 285 308 
1916... 14 12 331 406 |) 1921... 10 4 - By 321 
2 ae 13 11 809 290 1922... 11 5 69 363 220 


Norz.—In Prince Edward Island, teachers are trained in Prince of Wales College; the number of the 
students in this college training for teachers’ diplomas in 1919-20 was 68 men and 152 women, or a total of 
220. In British Columbia, teachers are trained at the Normal Schools in Vancouver and Victoria. In 
1921-22 there were enrolled in these schools 543 students. 
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3.—Teachers in Training in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba, 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916-1922, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1906, 1911, 1916-1921 


—concluded. 
SASKATCHEWAN. 2 
Teachers trained 1906, 1911, 1916, to 1921 inclusive. 
6 First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Total. Grand 
gue Total. 
Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.} Male. |Female. 
1906 Se ae ge eee eee 17 15 46 98 2 10 65 123 188 
1D AP Ae Oe. ee - - 28 -104 18 91 46 195 241 
TOLGHSe & Toes crss eeseehincie 40 76 48 242 149 356 237 674 911 
IOUT SS Eee cae eee 26 66 38 287 89 575 153 928 1,081 
TOU SE reses Sete aicac ee ees 15 91 35 382 14 83 64 556 620 
LOG R ER eee thiewits nee nee eee 36 95 57 420 val 379 164 894 1,058 
PODON Ts Fo ices tact eee 15 37 31 164 91 385 137 586 723 
ADDL SE. aus hed ois ak ele eter 21 64 5 25 155 169 465 215 684 899 


ALBERTA. 
Teachers trained at Edmonton, Calgary and Camrose Normal Schools 1906, 1911, 1916 to 1921 inclusive. 


First Class. Second Class. Total. Grand | Special | Ac-. 
OY pee RRS cE) —————] Total. |Classes!.| ademic 
Male. {Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female. Class. 
4906535; - - 25 - - 77 27 75 102 - = 
LUE Lea 34 47 81 42 125 167 76 172 248 - = 
1916... .% 58 88 146 66 203 269 124 291 415 23 = 
OL ioe: 31 54 85 32 217 249 63 271 334 24 = 
AQIES cae 30 121 151 30 286 316 60 407 467 21 - 
19195. 44 132 176 74 348 422 118 480 598 345 se 
1920...... 39 176 215 75 405 479 114 580 694 - a 
19021453; 62 198 260 111 472 583 204 706 910 49 18 


1These classes are designed principally for the purpose of giving teachers from the United Kingdom 
and United States a short period of training in the special requirements of the Alberta Department of 
Education. In 1918 a class was added for the purpose of enabling second class teachers to train for a higher 
professional certificate. The large enrolment in 1919 contained a number of students who desired special 
qualifications for teaching foreigners. 


4.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Roman Catholic Classical Colleges in Quebec, 
1901, 1996, 1911, 1916-1922. 


Number of Aeyerage Number of Average 
Years. Col- | Profes-| Pupils — d- Years. Col- | Profes- | Students pee x 
leges. sors. | enrolled. ence leges. sors. | enrolled. 
NOON Fuses 19 549 5,915 5,468 || 1918....... 21 747 7,622 6,956 
L906 caves 19 621 6,318 9) S00 ty AOL Os never 21 744 yor kit 6,338 
LOUUS eee 19 642 7,140 6,521 || 1920....... 21 742 8,632 7,940 
1OUG Se teen 21 704 7,696 6,602 19215 ws 21 797 9,033 8,159 
1917.0 chines 21 747 8,128 6,290 W 10220 oe 21 830 9,321 8,592 


. Nore.—The Roman Catholic Classical Colleges are not included in Table 2 with the other public 
institutions for the reason that they are special institutions doing university, secondary and even elementary 
work. The following statistics of secondary schools in Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
have been included in Table 2, and are repeated here mainly to show the differentiation between the sexes 
in the higher grades. 


5.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High Schools in 
Ontario, 1991, 1906, 1911, 1916-1922. 


Pupils Enrolled. Average Per 

Years. Schools. | Teachers.;.-----—————————_ attend - Bent 

Boys. Girls. Total. ance. : 
131 579 10,869 11,654 22,523 13,224 58-71 
142 719 13,336 16,056 29,392 18,078 61-50 
148 898 14,679 17,548. 32,227 20,177 62-60 
161 1,038 12,339 16,494 28,833 22,781 79-01 
162 1,051 12,353 16,744 29,097 22,740 78-15 
164 1,088 | 13,2298 | 17,504 | 30,732 | 24;500 79-72 
167 1,168 14,681 18,355 33,036 26,816 81-17 
168 1,302 15,221 18,907 34,128 28,952 84-83 
170 1,420 18,328 21,077 39,405 34,262 86-96 


‘ 
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6.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Continuation Schools in Ontario, 1911, 1916- 


Pupils Enrolled. Average Pp 

Years. Schools. |Teachers. attend- et 

Boys. Girls. Total. ance. Bee: 
OT earatearers ie cs nen ears Sis eign 129 218 2,394 3,359 5,753 3,487 60-61 
SUG SW ipeewer rset es tircterasienesensntiene ve 132 234 1,979 3,103 5,082 3,729 73°37 
EGU EUSP Re ie Sccchy.. tectohose erst 137 241 1,989 3,115 5,104 3, (a4 73°15 
ROD GLO et arester Non evasis, Rote 136 234 1,867 3,139 5,006 3,773 75°36 
POMO OO es Ree cies. 5 crscees 137 244 2,001 3125 5,126 3,955 77°15 
O20 STI NAS ah er Pet eae 144 286 2,304 3,519 5,823 4,790 82-26 
Des Soper Cee Le anne RE a 160 323 3,080 4,425 7,505 6,309 84-06 


Norr.—Previous to 1911 the statistics of these schools were included with those of Elementary Schools’ 


7.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High Schools in 
Saskatchewan, 1908, 1911, 1916-1922. 


Schools. 


Years. 


Teachers. 


200 
202 


Boys. 


Pupils. 

. Ist and 3rd 

Girls. 2nd years.| year. 
399 487 183 
927 1,003 486 
2,283 2,398 1,090 
2,441 2,507 974 
2,561 2,533 1,065 
2,841 3,005 1,207 
3,425 3,946 1,400 
3,959 4,615 1,617 
3,204 3,925 1,250 


671 
452 


8.—Number of Teachers and Pupils in High Schools in British Columbia, 1901, 1906, 
1911, 1916-1922. 


Years. 


9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education 
1906, 1911, 1916-19222. 


Pupils Enrolled. Average 
Schools. |Teachers. attend- 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. 

5 15 215 369 584 373 
13 37 473 763 1,236 923 
23 (a 940 1,048 1,988 1 ES} 
40 162 2,260 2,510 4,770 3,816 
41 169 2,074 2,767 4,841 3,999 
43 184 2,151 2,999 5,150 4,201 
45 197 2,392 3,414 5,806 4,670 
48 234 2,826 3,810 6,636 5,359 
52 251 3,093 4,166 7,259 6,132 
58 301 3,788 4,846 8,634 7,481 


Prince Enwarp Isuanp. 


in Canada, by Provinces, 1901, 


(RECEIPTS). 
Govern- Local Govern- Local 
Years. ment Assess- Total. Years. ment Assess- Total. 
Grant. ment. Grant. ment. 
$ -  § $ $ $ $ 
1901. 128, 288 36, 647 NG4AOS05 MOIS ea cee reise lets 173,579 94,968 268, 547 
OO GL eee ee ok 91,946 34,763 126 OST MAOU OMe sere ce cteiee eeoees 187, 488 98,472 285, 960 
ROM ee hie 8. 6 Mk 126,438 54, 738 TRUSS HON SOVAD ES Betts SR OO Be 211,618 131,030 342,648 
OUG RSA ou yose cstd on 173,962 70,610 DAA Sa OOM Ne. rani  wlelenoeist 244, 347 152,431 396, 778 
1917. .| 178,607 (ORLYES |) SPOR | OEP seein cage 5n 4 271,103 | 157,766 428 , 869 
i 


1Nine months. 


62373—563 


2F¥or other years, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. 
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9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1991, 


1906, 1911, 1916-1922—con. 


Nova Scorm. 


(RECEIPTS). 
rn Govern- | Municipal Local 
Years. ment Grant.| Funds. |Assessment.| tal. 
$ $ $ $ 
103 ee SRN Ae ee Be AA eter ire Chr on, a ieee oe 254,778 119,876 470,108 844, 762 
AGU Gs Yak hn. feta rere cle Rent eh ri ate Cpe eRe pyotarole atcha tee oF 270,925 147,089 655, 705 1,073,720 
5 C* WD ihc ita gre A iC Re co 8 Sam RS Chl i A 378, 726 146,823 804, 125 1,329, 674 
LOEB ie cy ots caso cite web otenee eeetuman tatsna planet cel ane, Pi atcenarerste aeveloeuee: 414,738 168,114 1,037,302 1,620, 154 
LOS ee saccierke rere cc ORO Neen iets ee rermtctasdics eae 432,284 163,535 | 1,157,907 1,753,726 
BEGG ire sortie ide sreteyele otauacots tn sraln ist ictnpere otaichal siete ot afer Cinfoe 427,484 163,994 1,280,965 1,872,444 
ED pec rserctee atu tase Richton aM aa arminie @teanrata bias Mrestenetaneis Ser: 432,496 204,519 1,460,578 2,097,593 
120. eS Oe eval does PS ae Ma aaa ee RPT 485,787 224,025 | 1,978,242 2,634, 763 
MQ ieiaccho enero diets © nvo/erdie avetatcisiatetel seiko eee See 576,591 495,242 2,370,712 3,442,546 
PE See eon ae ens paren rene a eis Me ened See 616,389 502,804 | 2,527,377 3,646,570 
New Brunswick (RECEIPTS). 
$ $ $ $ 
S90D oi toes Socsiaxe ohare ee ROSIN ah one 163, 225 90,492 346, 623 600,340 
TO08S: 6 de oe ee as She Ben eat one oes alae Ses 160, 957 91,718 | Norecord. 
TOT ce aol as Rome ots ieee iso SP aes cere iar ae tanec 196,082 90,193 593,073 879, 348 
1 eee on OReacr ee ey era AN aA ae excite. clr 206,486 96,141 844, 256 1,146,883 
TOUT 35 Noe pe ine oo seca eos tak aaa eter ara ae Arete 204, 754 97,284 843,357 1,145,395 
TOTS Ere is Reset oon 6 east oes ane Reda Hero ee Oa See 286,949 97, 230 930,567 1,314, 746 
GIG otis fas aco este a en Bees. eeydinte ae Vets CROs 277,996 99,097 | 1,153,163 1,530, 256 
LOLI i visss os miata sa i alatne, v sist nya. ce Greta Ka TEe ches aia icRaee etn cur 290,028 103,629 1,364,915 1, 758,572 
AODA: ce om sae 5 asain totes eieikutt Qa Aces. c ance le create 352, 693 146,003 { 1,779,926 2,278,622 
1920 see 9 eats Sone Ot Ee eon ts oe eae 381,075 195,948 | 2,080,023 2,657,046 
QUEBEC (EXPENDITURE). 
Local Local 
Govern- | Assess- Govern- | Assess- 
Years. ment ment Total. Years. ment ment Total. 
Grant. jand other Grant. jand other 
sources. sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOOT ey ede war raion 453, 950| 2,999,804! 3,453, 754]| 1918............... 2,077,569 |12,405,301/14, 482,870 
LOO Gi ccacicscersrs wine home 636,150} 35,802,402) 4,388,002 1919:..... .. sb.006 ae ae 2,145,976 |14, 698, 708}16,844, 684 
AGEN Gd ieee ace Mia Ae 1,065,429] 5,729,104] 6,794,533]| 1920............... 2,334,108 |16,867, 297/19, 201,405 
VO LGB a waite nore. 1,882,838/10, 533, 769}12,416, 607]! 1921............... 2,351,471 |19,771,508)22, 122,979 
TOUT gest tora cere ties 2,068, 766] 11,887, 454/13, 956, 220 
ONTARIO (RECEIPTS). 
Elementary Schools. 
Cler Re- Total for Grand 
Years. Govern- Local see an a Secondary Total 
ment Assess- ae he Total. Schools. oars 
Grant. ment. and Ober, 
sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QO TB acaiateetee ena aeee 377,308 | 3,784,070 | 1,468,678 | 5,630,056 784,626 6,414, 682 
1906. sidsiaestotune recat ante 509, 795 5,529,496 1,883,394 7,922,685 1,209, 782 9,132,467 
Ue ee ea ip cerca aurinchor: 892,377 7,826,083 , 3,778,183 | 12,496,643 | 2,180,026 | 14,676,669 
191G Few. Soca ee Soren 831,988 | 11,010,356 | 4,327,738 | 16,080,082 | 3,380,927 | 19,461,009 
LOT (eee, iN tawe ots homie ween 907,846 | 12,193,439 4,168,000 | 17,269,285 3,412,115 20,681,400 
IQ 1S Pree. aesromte tie name re 970,585 | 13,114,725 | 4,278,957 | 18,364,267 | 3,931,788 | 22,296,055 
IOTO Srey. Meekecee. lo ecene 1,316,529 | 14,364,049 | 6,912,656 | 22,593,234 | 4,437,247 | 27,030,481 
1920: in cen: Cree 1,612,837 | 18,766,800 | 9,413,521 | 29,793,158 | 6,102,956 | 35,896,114 
1920 eso ree re teins Doe 2,454,018 | 21,195,263 | 11,461,271 | 35,110,552 | 8,745,050 | 43,855,602 


a 
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9.—_Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1991, 
1996, 1911, 1916-1922—con. 


ONTARIO (EXPENDITURE). 


Elementary Schools. 


Zoe 
Sites Rent Total ees 
Maps, aa Second- | Grand 
Years. Teachers’ building apparatus, 2a om le Cie ary and Total 
Salaries. School: aie mac otheret tery. Ebebre tr 
houses. AG expenses. | schools. BERRIES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOU 3 ooSeercae erro MIOMEIERG aq ee 6 Cond 3,055,321 531,072 81,685] 1,052,232) 4,720,310 728,132] 5,448,442 
EON) Qeeetrten ete, atone <avicastepeiages theta crs 3,880, 548 854, 452 108,547] 1,559,659] 6,403,206] 1,029,294] 7,432,500 
HOUR erave  s ayete ye chester ,s lexrestevatsis o/s 5,610,213} 2,164,459 139,229] 1,990,383} 9,904, 284/ 2,200, 133/12, 104, 422 
EO Gt mevetavstavecaroit soxciesio elatscatorerits es 7,929,490} 2,232,110 192,212) 2,998,093]13,351,905| 2,794, 402/16, 146,307 
AUS irate ietecx Aarons cans tos weet cectetocetare es 8,398,450} 1,937,644 290,207] 3,435,534/14, 111,835) 2,743, 596/16,855, 431 
OES ata cehcr elope tals roitsepedhiolsaveet odeucen,s 9,027,151) 1,242,642 169,136] 4,737, 794/15, 176, 723] 3,412, 167|18,588,890 
INO Rema rieecge etepsueassetetatilaleitasntases canis 10,160,399] 2,870,349 302,046} 5,518,833]18,851,627| 3,795,816] 22.647,443 
ROD trate eitmioneaaniape eeu acs 13,070.038) 4,792,571 333,288) 7,020,615) 25,216,512) 5,409, 923/30, 626,435 
OD Te ey eentiielepsthiee oe tiered or hela 15,473,049! 5,605,341 418,370] 8, 218,033]29, 714,793] 7,024, 771136, 739,564 
MANITOBA. 
) Recerets. 
Balance 
Years. Legis- Muni- | Deben- | Prom- from 
lative cipal t issory | Sundries. pre- Total. 
grant. taxes. 4 meee notes. vious 
years. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TCU itis GROG EOC DRIOr ere 242,383] 1,223,336 315,271 802,574 141, 452 115,677) 2,840,693 
MOTUS tactesacviateter so ssteie vbrets 325,410] 1,847,380] 1,318,068] 1,275, 239 76,172 399,539] 5,241,808 
TOG eee ttare ves cle sa Oere eile ne 503,774) 3,296,667 344,673! 2,080, 204 239,176 609,982] 7,074,476 
MON aaeecrorn crerartel Ahan eee veces 522,293] 3,445, 239 321,370 947,486 108,046 376,318] 5,720,752 
MO Steere rtastesraldatess Gees s owe. 616,977] 3,736,452 240,855] 1,142,289 133,111 416,194] 6,285,878 
TOTO Vets) caterer tia sreteres tis ate treks 589,174] 4,200,519 188,931] 1,165,751 264,710 508,348] 6,917,406 
ODE Bepeetorsra Oe ee aie ie als Wav erdlsrese 691,981] 4,947, 186 402,181] 2,208,019 432,110 436,168] 9,117,644 
MODE otere orertisieteievistntere ssa ccrertiors 822, 186] 6,922,864] 2,250,073] 2,773,212 280,644 457, 312/13, 506, 292 
NGL DE ERO ev ete PROS A Nee aS 1,058,292] 7,991,517] 1,832,134] 2,613, 709 242,840 563, 183/14,301, 675 
EXPENDITURE. 
Years. Teachers’ | Building, Repairs Salary 
Salaries etc Fuel. and of 
; : s caretaking. | Sec.-Treas. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OU Piao erse cra clatantlotticrais Bw, citieid ayer arersicnnes gic ars 1,009, 224 460, 260 79,963 126, 216 23,429 
GUTOR icra airs aie Siac Gictere' share ai sxsveresebalees 1,452,630 1,199, 288 109, 299 167,734 29,218 
TOG Re ree ei tererke wold oracle as siete leis w%eles 2,195,226 823, 266 165, 697 358,315 41,539 
IO Win eso mone oho GD DoE DERG o COC ACRORER rie 2,314,006 382,988 171, 462 385, 226 19,806 
IO Re ae Aptos CoC SOR OEE OCA Ee EE CROE Aten: 2,382,840 440, 22] 197, 258 418, 660 46,249 
HOU eee k Sohratetoreareye clexssatassialsteroustale sid. cs ofehers 2,648, 230 556,072 243,155 372,323 51,553 
LOD Wome dees scare tary sits: aisle Rineisteiel! ees. ole oect wise 3, 296,035 958, 933 354,076 479,192 96,086 
QD Tiere aera eens Sere tis stecer sider ees ak ae wpa aes 4,335,529 2,081,176 393,160 741,058 91,419 
TQ 22 ee Mica lave ars eee i avakerciate etree orem arta) tape 5,016. 903 1,947,527 512,016 746, 642 140,414 
Voare a as ey a: Promissory Other Total 
Debentures.| Debentures. Bee expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
81,795 80,392 667, 791 200,856 2,729,917 
131,975 144, 735 1,590,565 199, 446: 5,024,899 
194, 257 409,193 2,132, 286 338,459 6,658, 229 
241, 223 155,619 1,196,806 466, 166 5,333,309 
360, 134 357,409 1,055,581 651,031 5,909, 383 
391,332 400, 754 1,305, 433 649, 888 6,618, 74 
347,356 439,946 1,802, 294 1,053,174 8,827,09 
420,323 496, 565 3,049, 437 1,470,545) 13,079,205, 
485,365 610, 418 2,666, 484 1,439,055 13,564,824 


Nore.—For a summary of the principal items of Receipts and Expenditure from 1901 to 1906, see Year 


Book of 1915, page 128. I 
year, no figures were published for 1912. 


From 1907 the items are given in greater detail, as above. 


Owing to change of 
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9.—Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, by Provinces, 1901 
1906, 1911, 1916-1922—con. 


SASKATCHEWAN (RECEIPTS). 


Elementary Schools. etn oe 
Years. Grand 
Govern- Local | Proceeds Other Govern- Total. 
ment Assess- of De- Fs anibe Total.t ment Total.t 
Grant. ment. | bentures. r Grant. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DOUG cine orto tune 174,218} 602,624) 360,206) 328,313] 1,465,361 = — | 1,465,361 
ROT RS cae hee ee 555,438} 1,519,528 659,270] 1,295,556) 4,029,792 = — | 4,029,792 
LOT Gry cae poesia 969,709} 4,694,242} 649,300} 2,999,443] 9,312,694 77,158| 593,144] 9,905,838 
WEL oe ccc pate Cet 1,104,156] 4,954,200 -— | 4,213,371|10, 271, 727 83,496 704, 485) 10,976, 212 
AQIS ce ch nap aeka ae 1,162,490] 5,618,192 455,777| 1,874,459] 9,110,925 99,793} 276,161?) 9,387,086 
TOU oe ean cae onesie © 1,255,094] 7,121,046) 1,105,602] 2,012,422/11, 494, 164 83,925} 355,7417/11,849,905 
POO Sc ak teeta es 1,229,934] 8,826,175] 1,516,765] 2,341, 77013, 914, 643 107, 133 444, 791/14, 359, 434 
BOE AE Ss re 1,346,459] 9,619,615) 1,475,882) 2,546, 736114, 988, 692 145,151] 4,020, 432/19, 009, 124 


1The total expenditure for secondary schools was included in that of the elementary schools up to 1912. 
2This item in 1918 and 1919 does not include money borrowed by note. 


SASKATCHEWAN (EXPENDITURE). 


: Secondary 
Paid on iS 
. School | Care- Schools. 
,| Offi- | Paid on Notes Lea | otal : 
Years Tosh cials’ Deben- | (renewals buildings |taking Expendi- Grand 
alaries. Slaten Von tied Bd and and eae Teach- Total. 
oot ¢ interest), | T¢P2iTS- fuel. 3 ers’ Totalt. 
od Salaries, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1906..| 471,736} 29,076] 113,958) 303,739)  339,933/47,251| 1,448,915 - — | 1,448,915 
1911..| 1,298,925) 84,603} 369,951] 1,071,783] 619,691/172,993] 3,990,036 ~ - | 3,990,036 
1916..| 2,956, 666 -_ - — | 1,105,765 — | 9,211,390) 175,098 580,628} 9,792,018 
1917..| 3,303,929 = = — | 1,136,599 — |10,117,716|} 199,703 686, 392/10, 804, 108 
1918..| 3,831,942 — | 1,020,574] 1,588,995 845,974 - | 9,183,975) 209,085) 1,293,110) 9,477,085 
1919..) 4,813,000 = 809,999] 1,737,892} 1,369,833 ~ |11,433, 258) 235,460) 1,350, 685]11, 783,943 
1920..} 5,940,869 = 813, 266) 2,178,134) 1,928,150 — |14,141,188] 325,497 468, 477|14, 609, 665 
1921..{ 6,890,376 - 864,304] 2,169,914] 1,702,327 — |15,074, 266] 382,824 538, 065/15, 612,331 


1The secondary schoo! expenditure was included in that of the elementary schools until 1912: the items 
for 1918, 1919 and 1920 do not include promissory notes. 


ALBERTA (RECEIPTS). 


Govern- Local Proceeds | Borrowed Oth 
Years. ment Assess- of Deben- by ey Total. 
Grant. ment. tures. Note. eee 

$ $ 3 $ $ 
SGNGSE rie Moet as swe ee 142,836 416,344 297,158 292,786 140,797} 1,289,921 
Pr ie clasioptiata titles os atte 432,877 1,575, 412 1,481,173 1,461, 208 120,363 5,071,033 
MORO re ateiacane terre emis aca cee itary 553,141 3, 749, 007 155,883 1,105,538 1,203,814] -— 6, 767,383 
MT Wee SOAR ACHICR Tare 652,557 3,657,510 268, 102 1,451, 229 497,479 6,526,878 
BIS Pech daa terete smrie wh cetera 625,830 5, 132, 232 433,126 1,173,546 195,990 7,560,724 
4910 FS cs ohn See eee 713,083] 5,601,713 655,960) 1,388,001 410,235] 8,768,992 
B20 ictoesn atavncs Otani cir vis cree 885,524 6,894,401 865, 195 1,948, 257 279,776] 10,873, 153 
CODE OD On oreo ctiehe ote be sik ove 1, 146, 722 7,482,936 814,008 2,321, 144 323,242) 12,038,052 


ALBERTA (EXPENDITURE). 


Paid on 
: : School 
Teachers’| Officials’| Paidon | Notes buildings Other Total 


Years. x : x 5 Deben- |(renewals Expen- Expen- 
Salaries. | Salaries. tures. and * ave diture. diture. 
interest). | TP2S- 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1[90G4ee ect cee eee ee eee 386, 108 23,796 94,947} 298,984) 274,525} 180,747) 1,259,107 
LODE ao ea's seer aeiactee ectaee 1, 144,584 87,409 408,442) 1,309, 134| 1,223,142 853,062) 5,025,773 


230,931) - 956,563) 1,266,884) 325,297) 920,535) 6,121,614 
193,484] 1,100,181] 1,063,058) 414,105] 1,199,649] 6,595,562 
a 46 198,870] 1,054,044) 1,598,757) 604,891] 1,179,777) 7,496,691 
LE ea tebe cOBacmne odes Se 3,560,318) 225,242) 1,051,171) 1,503,944} 765,935] 1,698,919) 8,805,529 
UP roe dian adoctekesmnegicmas 4,371,508} 258,249] 1,053,328) 1,785,432) 1,092,863] 2,082, 949|10, 644,329 
itt) [eeAcnoaanncoenbaceadonooue 5,213,011] 298, 003] 1,141,660] 2,218,782] 1,120,851] 2, 142, 181/12, 134, 488 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
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9.— Receipts and Expenditure for Public Education in Canada, i Provinces, 1901, 
1906, 1911, 1916-1922—concluded. 


British Consumer (Expywpiture). fy eo.) 


Cities, 
Provincial a al- 
Years. porn Peal gad Total. 
HBS Assisted 
Schools. 
$ $ $ 
TOOL Saiiacees 850 , 532 182,160 532,692 
1906 ieee bs 444,543 244,198 688 , 741 
1) Ae a 1,001,808 1,639,714 2,641,522 
OIG. S ces vs 1,591,322 1,625,028 3,216,350 
1,600,125 1,637,539 3,237,664 


Cities, 
Provincial | Municipal- 

Years. Govern- R i a 
ment. bese and 
Assisted 
Schools. 

$ $ 

11 R eee ssa 1,653,797 | 1,865,218 
Ee cod ein Bee 1,791,154 2,437,566 
1920 er iteicvetans 2,155,935 3,314, 246 
LOD Metre erent 2,931,572 4,238,458 
192 ace aint 3,141,738 4,691,840 


Total. 


$ 


3,519,015 
4,228,720 
5,470,180 
7,170,030 
7,833,578 


10.— Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1921-22 or latest year 


reported. 
Province and Class of Province and Class of 
Certificate. Male. |Female. Certificate. Male. 
Prince Edward Island, 1922— $ $ Saskatchewan, 19212— $ 
irst.class. Meme was ores sewess, 844 659 Rural schools— 
Secondcclassie sisal eras 565 508 iia (lags sasvem mens atric: 1,452 
4 lay eto le) bas ee OA ae oe 464 407 SOCONC GIASS Re mira rt ee 1,398 
Mhirdiclassics Ge exisas ees - 1,356 
Nova Scotia, 1922— POVISIONDL «tes. neath es 1,310 
inane Ae seat ks one ce he ciclo: 1,465 910 Cities, towns and villages— 
COUNT 1B iitce Barre prt re anes eee 1,185 710 ies holads..icasc a eee 2,013 
(QUES! Ope aire ee nee ares 673 578 WecOndtClasssceuniten cesses 1,657 
(Ga EI Be Danone SORE eo ncae 560 447 Thi rdlclasssoe. sekeaccites 1,446 
UM EOIS NCOs Cesc ORE SOIC. 2,014 | 1,369 SETOWISLONG es elereteisietsisi-tesein/o\= 1,496 
New Brunswick, 1922— 
PATStCLASB ees. eheniisee ese ates 1,596 1,007 || Alberta, 1922— 
Second class.. 785 734 Pirstclasses -p docs eelaacese 1,720 
Third class...... 575 574 Secondiclasss 20. Sitecscaoos 1,288 
Superior schools............... 1, Man Ro WO EY Thr Gl aoe tere eee 1,192 
Grammar schools.............. 2,346 | 1,787 Permit ce wari no teckie uae 1,066 
Specwslistureies seeed see. 2,066 
Quebec, 19211— (PON GINGS Mee smemioer ants 1,205 
Protestant schools............. 2,300 | 1,013 
Roman Catholic schools....... 1,280 308 || British Columbia, 1922— 
High schools— 
Ontario, 1921— A CAC OIG pene ie aerate s ies 6 2,555 
Public and Separate schools— City graded schools— 
PTY. ClASK nee rece ones ens 2,236 1,180 Academic............ Necks ZeOup 
Second ‘class: 0h... deos oes se 1,436 1,101 INS sheer oes ceniae ose 2,399 
Third class and district certi- Seconda cetehincanioene a2 1,643 
CATS seer dot Mek avon se 928 845 PAG Me eaet ad traee aesoare ee 1,497 
High Schools and Collegiate 
= Institutes, 1922— 
IPLINEIDAM eas aloe cosas steteceiess 2,836 Rural Municipality schools— 
JASSISban ts eye eek ae on 27627 1,961 MA CAdEMIGS IIe tice ceehee ot 1,536 
Continuation Schools— | Hers Gent ae cates tee ieee 2,029 
AA INGLES ep tient a as eee 1,754 SOCOM ere Vases Ca areeeiser 1,485 
eASSis tan Casein ein ceielere 1,433 | 1,408 HIN saecen eerie re pice 1,147 
Manitoba, 1918— 
aehest salaryaneas.tus von aerce 3,600 Ruraland Assisted schools— 
Average salary for province.. 794 (ACADGINICI A. e Sasetes ohare 1,228 
Average, cities and towns...... 962 WINS Lease camisees wi lemeisiews 1,437 
Highest rural school........... 1,000 Second vacates crm e marae 1,182 
Average ruralschool.......... ; 628 Ehime We fe. wate aereree Aan 1,031 


Female. 


1,110 
1)101 
1,048 
1,069 


1Jn the figures for Quebec lay teachers only are included. 


teachers are included; in 1921 the average salary of secondary teachers was about $2,241. 
means teachers with certificates from other provinces. 


2In Saskatchewan, only elementary school 


3Pending 
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II.—VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


As late as the seventies and eighties of the last century little vocational educ- 
ation was given in the schools; private business colleges were established in the 
cities about this time. 

Among the first vocational courses to be introduced into schools were commer- 
cial courses, which were introduced into the high school curricula of Ontario and 
Manitoba in 1899, in British Columbia in 1905, and in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
about the same time. The classical colleges of Quebec were also among the first 
to provide a commercial course for those of their pupils who did not desire to enter 
the professions, and a school for commercial studies was founded in 1907 at Mont- 
real. 

Agriculture was first taught in special colleges, the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, a government institution, being founded in 1874, the Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College in 1888, the Manitoba Agricultural College in 1903, Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., in 1907. The agricultural college at Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, Quebec, the first in Canada and the second on the continent, 
had been founded in 1859, whie the Oka Agricultural Institute was established 
in 1890. The Ontario Veterinary College, founded in Toronto as a private venture 
in 1862, was one of the first on the continent, and for many years drew its 
students very largely from the United States. In 1908 it was taken over by the 
Ontario Government, and has recently been transferred to Guelph. 

Training in handicrafts was introduced into the schools in the form of manual 
training for boys and domestic science for girls. The former was originally intend- 
ed merely as-a training in the use of tools, partly as a recreation and partly as a 
means whereby the boy could get some idea of his capacity as a mechanic. A form 
‘ of this manual training was introduced into Ontario schools in 1883, and into the 
schools of Nova Scotia in 1891; in the latter province it was made compulsory for 
teachers in training in 1893. In the Prairie Provinces manual training was intro- 
duced in the first decade of the present century. 

The second decade of the century has, however, seen the most rapid develop- 
ment in technical and vocational education. Following upon the publication of 
Dr. Seath’s report on Hducation for Industrial Purposes and the report of the Royal 
Commission of 1910 on Industrial Training and Technical Education, published in 
1913, technical education has made rapid strides, partly due to the stimulus given to 
manufactures by the war. By 1915, manual traiming courses in Ontario had 
branched out into industrial, technical and art schools and in that year a large 
technical school was opened in Toronto. The Kelvin and St. John’s Technical 
Schools in Winnipeg date from 1911, and the great technical school in Montreal 
from the same year. 

Aid Given by Dominion Government.—While educational administration 
is a matter for the provinces, the Dominion Government, realizing the national 
importance of vocational education, has supplemented the provincial funds avail- 
able for these purposes. In 1913 was passed the Agricultural Instruction Act, 
distributing $10,000,000 in ten years among the provinces for the advancement of 
agricultural education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted for technical education 
to be divided within ten years among the provinces approximately in proportion 
to population, but so as not to exceed the sums expended by the provinces on tech- 
nical education. These grants have been most effective in turning the attention 
of the provincial authorities toward vocational education, which is making great 
strides, especially in the eastern manufacturing provinces. 


- 
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11._Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada, year ended June 39, 1922.1 


Number of Schools. Number of Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. 

Provinces. aS Corres- Corres- 
Day. he Total.| Day. nia pond’ce |Total.} Day. cia pond’ce] Total. 

=R = Dept. oa Dept. 
Prince Edward Isl'd. 1 1 2 if 3 - 10 94 72 - 166 
Nova Scotia......... 2 30 32 a 152 24 180 23 2,884 186} 3,093 
New Bunswick...... 4 18 22 21 53 2 76 255 1,135 1,541) 2,931 
QUEDeGw es cexic nes i) 20 29 76 140 = 216} 1,276 4,882 — | 6,158 
Ontario ephe hoecdsthe Hx 18 69 87 191 909 — | 1,100) 4,526} 27,297 - {31,823 
Manitoba... 5.0.20 16 4 20 45 85 - 130| 3,507 2,295 - | 5,802 
Saskatcbewan....... 4 4 8 24 70 - 94, 947) 1,720 - | 2,667 
SAVIDETEA Stubs bs occ viele 9 25 34 69 121 3 193} 1,362 1,840 275| 3,477 
British Columbia.... 13 36 49 90 178 1 269} 1,598 4,094 152) 5,844 
Wotals........... 76 207! «=283' 527) 1,711 30! 2,268'13,588! 46,219! 2,154'61,961 


1The vocationa: schoo!s of which the statistics are given in this table include only such schools, 
classes or courses as receive grants under the Dominion Technical Edueation Act. The enrolment of these, 
together with the enrolment of other schools doing technical work, but not receiving grants under the Act, 
is given in Table 1, item 2. Schools conducting both day and evening classes are included under both 
headings. Teachers engaged in both day and evening work are also shown twice. Enrolments are the 
maximum number reported during the year. In Ontario the commercial classes in each locality are shown 


separately. 
cee IlI.—HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 65 colleges, 
including 21 classical colleges in Quebec. The last mentioned, although officially 
classed as secondary institutions, offer university courses, and carry a number of 
their students as far as a degree in arts, the degree being conferred by Laval Uni- 
versity and the University of Montreal. Of the universities, six are State controlled 
(New Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia) ; 
four others are undenominational (Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s and Western); while 
the remainder are denominational, St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, 
Laval, Montreal and Ottawa representing the Roman Catholic Church, King’s 
College, Bishop’s College and Trinity College representing the Church of England, 
Acadia and McMaster representing the Baptist Church, and Mount Allison and 
Victoria representing the Methodist Church. Victoria and Trinity are in federation 
with Toronto. ; 

The 65 colleges may be roughly classified as: 6 agricultural, 2 technical, 2 law, 
1 dentistry, 1 veterinary, 1 school for pharmacy, 18 theological, 10 affiliated for arts 
and pure science, 21 classical, and 3 miscellaneous. This classification is rough, 
for the reason that a large number of theological and other colleges offer courses 
in arts or preparatory courses. Macdonald College, in Quebec, for example, m ght 
be classified as either agricultural or affiliated, or it might be excluded from the list 
of colleges and considered among the faculties of McGill University. It is included 
above among the agricultural colleges. According to this rough classification, the 
agricultural colleges are: Nova Scotia Agricultural College; Macdonald College, 
Oka, and Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, in Quebec; Ontario Agricultural College and 
Manitoba Agricultural College. The technical colleges are Nova Scotia Technical 
College, and Alberta Institute of Technology and Art. The law schools are Ontario 
and Manitoba. The dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical colleges are in Ontario. 
The exclusively theological colleges are: Presbyterian College and the Holy Heart 
College in Nova Scotia; Montreal Diocesan, Wesleyan and the Congregational 
College in Quebec; Knox, Toronto Bible, Waterloo, Huron and Wycliffe in Ontario; 
Manitoba College and St. John’s in Manitoba; St. Chad’s, Presbyterian, and Emman- 
uel in Saskatchewan; Robertson and Alberta Colleges in Alberta, and the Anglican 
Theological College in British Columbia. The affiliated colleges for arts etc. are: 
Prince of Wales, in Prince Edward Island; St. Anne’s and St. Mary’s, in Nova 
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Scotia; the Presbyterian, in Quebec; St. Michael’s and St. Jerome’s, in Ontario; 
Brandon and Wesley, in Manitoba; Edmonton Jesuit, in Alberta; and Columbian 
Methodist College, in British Columbia. The miscellaneous colleges are: Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Commerciales in Quebec; and the Ontario College of Art and 
the Royal Military College in Ontario. The Edmonton Jesuit College is a classical 
college and associated with Laval University, but the 21 classical colleges above 
mentioned are all situated in Quebec and affiliated or annexed to the Catholic 
universities. An “ affiliated ’’ college in Quebec means a college of which the 
university has direct control of the courses and degrees; an ‘‘ annexed” college 
is one of which the university merely approves the curriculum and by laws, is repre- 
sented at the examinations and sanctions the diplomas awarded; an “ associated ”’ 
college is an affiliated college situated outside the province. St. Dunstan’s Univer- 
sity, St. Mathieu’s classical college at Gravelburg, Sask., and the Edmonton Jesuit 
College are thus ‘ associated” with Laval University. 

Registration of Students.—The number of students registered in universities 
during the year 1922 was 10,821 in State-controlled institutions (teaching staff, 
1,038); 6,704 in other undenominational institutions (staff, 674); and 14,267 in 
denominational institutions (staff, 1,425); making a grand total of 31,792! with a 
teaching staff of 3,137. These, however, are the gross registrations, including 
duplicate registrations at federated universities, affliated colleges and preparatory 
secondary schools. In colleges the gross registration was 3,489 in agricultural 
colleges; 912 in technical colleges; 453 in law schools; 1,064 in schools of dentistry, 
pHarmacy and veterinary medicine; 1,122 in theological colleges; 2,724 in colleges 
affiliated for arts, etc.; 9,321 in classical colleges; and 1,051 in miscellaneous col- 
leges, making a grand iatel of 20,086. 

The net result after excluding these duplicates was 49,900? in both universities 
and colleges. These included 8,322 in preparatory courses offered at 23 institutions 
(out of 88); 10,282 undergraduates in arts and pure science; 1,091 in graduate 
courses; 3,295 in medicine; 2,567 in engineering and applied science; 1,227 in 
music; 1,577 in theology; 488 in social science; 915 in commerce; 1,095 in law; 525 
in pharmacy; 250 in banking, 1,258 in dentistry; 52 in architecture; 1,570 in agri- 
culture; 668 in pedagogy; 589 in household science; 212 in nursing; 107 in forestry; 
162 in veterinary medicine; 2,035 in summer schools for teachers; 1,615 in summer 
schools for others than teachers; 4,097 in other short courses (including secondary 
technical work in one technical college); 1,747 in correspondence; 511 in all other 
courses; and 9,502 in classical colleges, from which a certain number (about 1,500), 
already included in arts, might be deducted. The difference between the sum of 
these figures and the net total given above is due to duplication of courses. It will 
be noticed that outside of arts, etc. the largest registration is to be found in medicine, 
engineering, and short courses other than agriculture, the last of which registers 
over 7,000 students. These figures do not include over 14,000 extra-mural students 
in agriculture in connection with the University of Saskatchewan. Table 1 shows 
that the grand total in short courses was 24,082. It will also be noticed that, exclu- 
ding preparatory courses, the first ten in order of size are: (1) arts, ete., (2) short 
courses other than agriculture, (3) medicine, (4) engineering, (5) correspondence, (6) 
theology, (7) agriculture, (8) dentistry, (9) music, and (10) pharmacy—each of which 
registers over a thousand students. Attention is particularly called to the regis- 
tration in summer schools for teachers, as this may have-momentous significance. 


1The duplicate registrations in the federated universities of Victoria and Trinity are excluded from this 
figure. 2For a net result as between univ ersities, colleges and secondary preparatory schools see Table 
1. Tosecure this final net result it was found necessary to use 1921 figures in the case of one province, 
Including classical colleges and extra-mural courses in agriculture the net total for all university and college 
registration was 62,687. 
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Degrees Conferred.—The number of first degrees conferred by universities 
during the year was 3,248, and of graduate degrees 644. The latter degrees were 
conferred by 21 institutions, but 217, or nearly half, were conferred by 2 institu- 
tions, Toronto and Montreal, while 484, or 74 per cent, were conferred by 4 institu- 
tions—Toronto, Montreal, Laval and Ottawa. In these four institutions, the 
graduate degrees were conferred in the following faculties or courses: arts 96; pure 
science 7; letters 7; philosophy 43; commerce 40; education 3; agriculture 16; 
applied science and engineering 30; forestry 3; law 53; architecture 6; medicine 
82; dentistry 28; music 1; pharmacy 19; veterinary medicine 5; theology 46 
and social science 7. The difference between the sum of these figures and the total 
of 484 is due to duplication between courses. Of these graduate degrees, 7 were 
honorary. It is clear from the above figures that, with the exception of degrees in 
arts, pure science, letters, philosophy and education (155 in all), these degrees 
are not graduate degrees in the ordinary sense of the term—that is, degrees con- 
ferred for advanced work in a course from which the student has already graduated 
and received a first degree—but such degrees as M.D., which are really first de- 
grees in Medicine, but are conferred on students who have already received the 
degree of B.A., B.Sc., etc. Table 12 shows the nature of the degrees conferred by 
each university. 

Financial Statistics.—The financial statistics show that the income of both 
universities and colleges in 1921-22 was $12,075,047, of which $5,148,626 was in 
government and municipal grants and $2,577,239 in fees, the corresponding figures 
for universities alone being $9,609,830, $4,527,116 and $1,994,076 respectively. 
(Table 16). The total expenditure for both classes of institutions was $13,796,803 
of which $9,849,707 was on current account. 

The government and municipal grants to universities were distributed as 
follows: $4,041,680 to State controlled universities, via 305 to other undenomi- 
national universities. 


12.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Date of 
Affiliation 
Name and Address. | Original | pyocent to other Faculties. _ Degrees. 
Founda- Ch art er Universities. - 
tion z 
University of 1855 = Laval. Arts, Preparatory |B.L., B.A., B.Sc., 

.St. Dunstan’s, | and Commercial, Ph.M. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Theology. 

University of 1789 1802 |Oxford and Arts, Law, Science,}B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
Kings’ College, Cambridge. Divinity. DSc., M.Sc., 
Windsor, N.S. BiG ise © ae 

Bebe Dab. 
Dalhousie University, 1818 1863 |Oxfordand * |Arts and Science,/B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
Halifax, N.S. Cambridge. Law, Medicine L. Mus., M.Se., 
and Dentistry. B.Mus., Phm. B., 
LL.B., M.D., 
C.M., D:D:s., 
LL.D. (Hon.). 
Acadia University, 1838 1840 Oxford, Dal-|Arts, Divinity, Law,|B.A., B.Sc., B. Th., 
Wolfville, N.S. housie and| Science, Applied} and M.A. 
McGill, Nova} Science, Litera- 
Scotia Tech-| ture. 
é nical. : - 

University of St. Francis 1855 1909 — Arts, Science, B.A., M.A., B.Se., 

Xavier, Antigonish, . Engineering, Law.| LL.D. 
N.S. 

University of New Bruns- 1800 1860 Oxford, Cam- |Arts, Applied Sci-|B.A., M.A., B.Sce., 
wick, Fredericton, bridge, Dub-| ence, Partial In Civil Engineer- 
N.B. ‘ lin, McGill. Course in Law. ing, Electrical En- 

z gineering or For- 
estry, D.Sc. 

Mount Allison Univer- 1858 1886-1913] Dalhousie, Arts, Theology, B.A., M.A., B.Sce., 
sity, Sackville, N.B. Oxford and Engineering. B.D. 


Cambridge. 
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12.— Universities of Canada: Foundition, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—con. 


Date of 
Affiliation 
Name and Address. Original Present to other Faculties. Degrees 
J: ounda- Chests Universities. 
tion. ene 
University of St. Joseph’s 1864 1898 Oxford. Arts, Science. BA... B.S), “Bilas 
college, St. Joseph, B.G.S.,,.M.A. 
Alsi 
McGill University, 1821 1852 Acadia, Mount]Arts, Applied BA MOA, BiGi., 
Montreal, Que. Allisen, St.} Science, Law, DCL, ae 
} rancis Medicine, B.Sc., DSe.,. 
Xavier, AJl-} Agriculture. DDS. ene, 
berta, are Mus. Bac., Mus. 
affiliated to Doc., rote 
McGill in the D'S¢e,, Bo Areh., 
haculty of M.D., C.M..,. 
Applied D Litt, ocoe):; 
Science. LLB LLM., 
B.Com., B.H:S. 
University of Bishop’s|, 1843 1853 Oxford and Arts, Divinity, BAS MAS iB De 
College, Lennoxville, Cambridge. Medicineand Law| D.D., LOO Se 
Que. Mus. Bac., Mus. 
Doe., Ls 
Laval University, 1852 1852 _- Theology, Law, MAL OB Nobo. 
Quebec, Que. Medicine, Arts. BS PhDs, 
Phl., PRB. 
M-D- MBs eG; 
BS LG. Lee 
DBs Dek Db Dr 
CL.B., Cabal: 
GAD; 
University of Montreal, 1878 1920 — Theology, Law, Bachelor, Licenci- 
Montreal, Que. Medicine, Arts, ate, Doctor. 
Domestic Science, 
Drawing, Relig- 
ious and Profane 
Music. 
University of Toronto, 1827 1906 Oxford, Cam-]Arts, Medicine, Ap-|B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Toronto, Ont. bridge and| plied Science, Eng-| LL.B., LL.M., 
Dublin. ineering, Agricul-| LL.D., Mus. 
ture, orestry, Bac., Mus. Doc., 
Education, M.B.n MED Bs 
Household A.Se., M.A.Sc., 
‘ Science. C.E., E.E., M.E., 
B. Peed., D. Peed., 
B.S.A., B.Se.A.,; 
B.Se.F., 1 Dae 
DUD Siy Phim, By 
Bev.Se) DoVSe: 
Victoria University, 1836 1836 Toronto. Arts and Theology.| B.D., D.D. 
Toronto, Ont. , 
University of Trinity 1851 1852. | Toronto. Arts and Divinity. |L. Th., B.D., D.D 
College, Toronto, Ont. 
Western University, 1878 1908 — Arts, Medicine and|B.A., M.A., M.D., 
London, Ont. Public Health, BL Ds D.Sce., 
Music. 1D. Ratt., Mus 
Bach. 
Queen’s University, 1841 1841 -- Arts, Science, B.A., M.A., B-Se., 
Kingston, Ont. ; Engineering, D\Sce., M.Sce., 
Medicine, M.D., M.B., 
Theology. 1G Oe Be B.D., 
: DeDe Mee beds, 
D. Ped., B.Com. 
University of Ottawa, 1849 1866 _ Theology, Philoso-|LL.D.,D.D., B.Ph., 
Ottawa, Ont. phy, Law, Arts} D.Ph.,B.A.,M.A. 
and Commercial. 
McMaster University, 1857 1887 |Oxford, Cam-|Arts, Theology. B.A., M.A., B.Se., 
Toronto, Ont. bridge, London. By Dh bes 
University of Manitoba, 1877 1877 _ Arts, Science, Law,|B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 
* Winnipeg, Man. Medicine, Engin-| M.D., C-M. 
eering, Architec-| B.C.E., B.E.E., 
ture, Pharmacy,|) M.C.E., M.E.E., 
Agriculture. B.M.E., B. Arch., 
Phin na isocnes 
c y oe LBs bE 
University of Saskatche-| 1907 1907 |Oxford. Arts, Science, Law,|B.A., B.Sc., B.S.A., 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask. Agriculture, Eng-| B.E.,LL.B.,M.A.,. 
ineering, Pharma-| M. Se 


cy, Accounting, 


Education, Veteri- 


nary Medicine. 
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12. Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees 
—concluded. 
Date of 
N d Add: O 1 SRR 
Name an ress. rigina to other Faculties. Degrees. 
1 ounda- Ae aie Universities. : 
tion. DUCE Abs 
University of Alberta, 1906 1910 Oxford, MecGill}Arts and Sciences,|}B.A., B.Se., M.A., 
Edmonton, Alberta. and Toronto. Applied Science,| B.S.A., M.Sc., 
Agriculture, Medi-| LL.B., Phm. B., 
cine, Dentistry, 12s) OE al Bi rs) Bs 
Law, Schools of 
Pharmacy and 
e ‘ Accountancy. 
University of British} 1907 1908 _— Arts, Applied Sci-|B.A., B.Sc. 
Columbia, Vancouver, ence and Agricul- 
Bre? ture. 


13.— Universities of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff in the Various Faculties, 


1921-22. 
Professors and Instructors. 
Name and Address of Sar Arts 
University. ‘| and Engin- Las Medi- Phar-| Theo- All Total. 
Pure | eering. * | cine. macy.| logy. | others. See 
Science. 

St. Dunstan’s University, M. 8 - - - - ~ 12 14 
Charlottetown, P.E.1. i, - = - - - - - - 
University of King’s College,| M. 13 - 7 - - 6 - 20 

Windsor, N.S. Re 1 - - - - ~ - 1 
eee University, Halifax, re ¢) - 19 a - - 17 104 
be ie mei me — = = 2 
Acadia University, Wolfville,| M. 20 6 - - - 4 ~ 20 
N.S. 1 2 - - - - - - 2 
University of St. Francis Xa-] M. 21 5 - 1 - - 8 19 
vier, Antigonish, N.S. he - - - - - - - - 
University of New Brunswick,| M. 10 9 ~ - ~ - 11 12 
Fredericton, N.B. BY - - - ~ - - - - 
University of Mt. Allison,| M. 19 11 - - - - - 20 
Sackville, N.B. F. - - - - ~ - - - 
University of St. Joseph’s Col-| M. 14 - - - - 2 24 38 
lege, St. Joseph, N.B. ie - - - - - - - - 
McGill University, Montreal,| M. 74 70 17 126 5 ~ 28 320 
Que. 1 8 1 - 1 - 30 40 
University of Bishop’s College,} M. 9 - - - - 3 - 9 
Lennoxville, Que. I, = - = - - - - - 
Laval University, Quebec,| M. 45 - 20 28 4 11 142 250 
Que. F, = = = = - - 15 15 
University of Montreal, Mont-| M. 188 19 17 86 10 15 359 694 
real, Que. dF 10 - - - - - 41 51 
University of Toronto, Toron-} M. 161 78 - 210 - - 53 502 
to, Ont. F. 26 it - § - - 17 49 
Victoria University, Toronto,| M. 23 - - - = 11 - 32 
Ont. ids 2 - - - - - - 2 
University of Trinity College,| M. 27 - - - - 11 - 27 
Toronto, Ont. ine 3 - - - - - - 3 
Western University, London,| M. 35 - - 58 - - 2 92 
Ont. F. 7 = - 1 - - 1 9 
Queen’s University, Kingston,| M. 64 61 ~ 47 - 5 = 102 
nt. 1Dy 10 = - - - - - 10 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa,| M. 28 - - - - 8 65 101 
Ont. : F. = = - = - - 85 85 
MoM iat University, Toronto 14 - - - - 8 - 22 
nt. ihe - = - = = = - - 
University of Manitoba, Winni-| M. 48 15 16 50 1 - 8 144 
peg, Man. 1s 9 - - - - - - 9 
University of Saskatchewan,| M. ou 12 if - if - 11 74 
Saskatoon, Sask. 1, 9 - - - il - 1 11 
University of Alberta, Edmon-) M. 44 28 20 33 11 6 4 118 
ton, Alta. ¥, 5 2 - 2 = = = 9 
University of British Colum-} M. - = - - - - - 96 
bia, Vancouver, B.C. ee - - - - 14 
otal sia. ote ee 1,023 318 123 689 39 $0 943' 3,1422 


1Totals are exclusive of persons teaching in more faculties than one. 
22,830 males and 307 females. 
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14.—Universities of Canada: Number of Students © 


a Arts, Pure 2 
+ Seience, 
5) Philcsophy, 
= etc. Pat he 
oO a 
sP as 
Name and Address of Ses = 
University. wes] o = > 
2Ss\ 2 3 a3 
see sei s 12S) es lelel st bere 
seh) 25] S JSliZlel+a) 218] 3 Bae 
2as|s0|/ se |Sl/ElZ2/2lS] 8) & a2 
Hi2S0/= | 2 | BIEL SI SiSis] # [els 
@m |O — o <“<i< {NM /OIAlBR] & w}] ik 
St. Dunstan’s University, Char-} M. 135 95 -} -} -}| -}| -} -q}] - -;}; -] - 
lottetown, P_EI. FP. = - —-} -} —}] -}] -} -1] = — f= 5 
University of King’s College, Wind-| M. - 91 -/| -}| -}| -]| -}] -j] - -| -j| - 
sor, N.S. F. - 22 = - - ~ 7 7 ~ -j|} -] - 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.| M. ~ 164 5} -—-}| -—| —] 18} 61) - 40} -| — 
F. ~ 135 3} -] - - 3 3) - =f = - 
Aeadia University, Wolfville, N.S. =. _- . ‘ -} -| -— -I -| - 33} -| — 
— s _ _ _ — = —_ — <_ 
ZZ © University of St. Franeis Xavier,| M- 92 1s 2) -| -]|] -} -]| -] - 15} -j} - 
PP Antigonish, N.S. PF. ~ 43 -} -| -}| -]| -] -] - -| -]|] - 
University of New Brunswick, Fred-| M. - 41 —}| —-f =} -} -}] -] - 66) —| 23 
erictcn, N.B. F. ~ 34 -}| -}| -}|] -}] -|] -j - -j| -j| - 
University of Mt. Allison, Sackville,| M. - 112 2-1} -|] -]}] -}] -] - 52) -} - 
NB. F.| - 98 y=] =) -} -—1 -] = —i-—)- — 
University of St. Joseph's College,| M.| 322 * cs ge nC, oe 
St. Joseph, NB. EF. - ~ -} -}| -} -}| -]| -] - -/| -j - 
MeGill University, Montreal, Que.| M. / - 338) 50} 65) 25) — | 196] 115) 10) 638) -]}] —- 
F.| -| 236] 18) 2} -| -| a) -| 48) -| -| - 
University of Bishop’s College,| M. 8 33) 4 -}| -) -} -) -] - -{| -] - 
Lennoxville, Que. F. = 24 3 —f--| —|] -} -t = -{| -f - 
Laval University, Quebec, Que... .- = 949) 438 - 49} —-| -]| 60) -]| 50 -} -| 22 
- -|- - = - _ 6 - = -| - - 
University of Montreal, Montreal,| M.| 1.693} 1,129 181} 70} 16) — | 262) 203) 23 103} -j} - 
e. Fl sn | oe | - bl - 1 a oe 
% Unversity of Toronto, Toronto,| M- — | 1,342 131} —| -—| -—j| -—]| —] 213) 820) -—]| 62 
Ont. FP. -—} 1,112 47) - - - - — | 140 1; - - 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont..}/ M- = 303 —-} -}| -}| -}| -]}] -q] - -| -| - 
F. - 243 - - - ~ - = - -}| -|] - 
University of Trinity College, Tor-} M. - 86 17] -| -—- -}| -} -] - -j} -|] - 
onto, Ont- FP, ~ 65 2-| -— -7] -}] -]} - -| -]; - 
Western University, London, Ont...) M. 16 210 2) = =). =) hi = hs = 
F. 1 1ge¢ 1 - - - = - _ 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.. —¥ - 325 7} —| —| 250) 62) -| - 322} -| - 
Pe — 239 4) - - - 33 -| - - - - 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont.) M. 974 213 St} —{t —| =| =] -1— — r= 
F.| 1,763 18 3 =| —} =] -] =7 =| —-} =} - 
McMaster University, Toronto,| M. = 147 39} —}| -}| -]| -] -] - =] =] = 
Ont. | ¥. - es SS es) ee ee ee =] -] - 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg.) M. ~ 604 23) - ¢; —| 236) -| —- 128} -| - 
Men. Fo) <5] “4 hs) | 6) See ere 
University of Saskatchewan, Sask-) M. - 218} 14, 151) -}| -}| -j -] - 445 -] - 
atoon, Sask. F. - 191 2} -} -}| -] -] - - —-| -f- - 
University of Alberta, Edmonton,| M. - 264 49 8 62] -| 15) 39) —- 56h - | - 
Alta. F. = 196 18 1} - - 3] - - - - - 
University of British Columbia.| M. - 354 20} e4 -} -}| -]}] -]| - 195} -| - 
Vancouver, B.C. FE. - 339 18) jd} -} -}| -] - = 2) -]j| - 
‘Bokal bry Get.= «ao eens a® M.| 4,190) 6,859 712) 487| 52] 250 840) 418} 29€) 2,513) — | 107 
F. | 2,267) 3,872 300 8s -j - 2¢ 3] 195 3. - - 
Grand tetal........ Sy | a: 6,457 10,731 1,012) 495, 52 250) oer 421 491 2,516) = | 107 
' 


1217 in British Columbia were not specified by sex. 


?Exclusive of 371 men and 307 women in arts, pure science, etc., registered at Victoria and Trinity as 
well as at Toronto, with which Victoria and Trinity are in federation. 


3Not ineluded in the total registration reported by the university. 
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in the Various Faculties, 1921-22. 


Total, excluding 


tle Duplicates. 
o On. ge] 
Q Qwn oO 
a |23| ¢ F a3 
g O15's| Ss Sid 
=| Pel ee 3 : oe) >) 
2 . Cl a te 3 6 
5 g SkI'S ©) = 3 bef 
a .| 8 J22(88| 2 | 2 |Z} ¢ = 
ae) F Sle |. |pelAvel|n S| & = |A] 6 Soa 
5 B | 3/3] eleglesiec] 2] & lal : ae 
B) | 2 | [8] 8/2) Bleelseiss| @ | & 12] 3 S28 
Sige) ale | alae leeltaleapes joe fe] 2] e |. "8. | oe oslame 
2 z el a q Salles o $s 5.6/S54| 38 oh >] @ = q = g 6) 
8 ® Si 2ia | &§ |] 4 losilgeio°] 5 3 a] 4 Ss o ° Sh 
Gia} es (ale el a|e le fo | oO | 0 [a]P] a ] & BR 14 
-| - =} -| -| -]| = -| -| -] - - -| -| -] 230) — 230 
=F by 8 ee Ne 9 ah Fs OT er ls sel bala = oer? | nes 
a Te SH Seale ol eh Sally a) ae - Sy) Syl a] P aba ee 144| = 
=| 7i| 159) -| -} 25] -| -| -] -] - - =e] = 
-| - WO EO | es CO a| rae le mat eee fete - -| -| - 546] 174 720) — 
sabes Sh cay eS eat SM eg a i sna [tee = = i ea 
-| - 0 eal eg Ny a) ee tie on |e - -| -| -| 206] 101 307 rex 
-| 10 10) -]| -} -}| -] -]| -] -] - = -| -] - = 
si)c= S|) = |jeq) sed Sip Sle aap ape = Saale S|| ail) 28: 214, — 45 
= lee =| ces) a de al Pes = =o ier) eae] e133 | ea 168] — 
|= Pie eel) ey PLT ING = ees eee 166 oo 265| — 
Nae i Vee oh ca (eal wake ee ee be - a ee eee ey | ee 375, — 
= 90) 695) 4) =| 37) 3] =} -—]-- 9 - -| - 3 
90} 5| 17] 921 36) 5) 25) -| -| -| 77 - -| -| 32] 2,218} 623) 2,841] — 
= = = eS <= = = 10 a, — foo = — ay m5 
—| = -|,-] - -/| -/| -| -] - - -| -| - 56 27 83] — 
“=| gsi] 1531 -| -| 7| -| iz) -| -] - - -| -| - 
48} —- -} -| -}| -] -|} -]| -|] -] - - -~}| -]| -1| 1,961 58] 2,019) 1,234 
- | 121] 295] 250] - | 144) 30} 297] 20) -| - - -| -| - 
130). - - | 600) - 2} 120) -| -| -] - - -| -| —-] 4,837] 1,561 6,398] 3,206 
= pyro) 1997) 241 — | -| 71) —| 35) Sol 5iz3)- 08] = |" 87 : 
=| - 75} 20| 77| -| 293] -| -| 30] -| 6883} 813] —| 11C] 3,579] 1,770] 5,349] 912 
-| - =| -| -| -| -—| 183} -]| -] - = sell te fee 
Ble 3 > =9 |e |e = =| Sheed heya pyre: 614] — 
LN ies = | [i at | eb [Oa ee = S| Macoe [pete 
-| - =f. —| =< | Ss], — 4, -}| -]| - - -| -| - 111 71 182} — 
2 EN Gy oye Bi) we ees Bg eed era cea Fr eae 2 4 area 
sl) =e Blot Tif) Sd) Sal SS peeps = ial earl ey PSD eral apo 581| 108 
Sere Os | ae to) yi) 96h = IBA = = 6iopravir = 
les =o ihallea ail 2p Sabet = 464 |= |= | e786 | e776le 2,562) — 
Sl Poe | boca ae 8 (el hea Hef) aed oan eee = ey! aes 
24 =| =| -]| -|.=] -| -| =) = - -|{| -]| -] 1,346] 1,789} 8,135} 2,296 
— Al ieee Peay eel ng ol wee (yemece | eae ae = =| lead) ES 
air age Si Se Sil sll Sh Safes EL = oy |e || ean TO | eeOr Ail. 
SMe p at = ese oe | <= (| B7P 2671 aie all ae 
as 2 30} -} 50) 2) -| -]| -]| 29) - - -| -—]| -—] 1,836} 590} 2,426} 338 , 
Swi BYi -| -} -] 50) -| -]}] -| 28] 67 - -| -| 4€ 
a] il eel Sie ey eit Si Stig 2a) -| -]| 2c] 656] 384] 1,040] 33 
25) PST Ae oe ed ee eae re i ee a ee = 66] -| 30 
26) 8 1444 -| 10) 9) -}] -]| -]| 35) - - 57| - - 899) 386) 1,285 ct 
=|) = =| aa iG) ol] = | ees eo ize | meet 634 [ue 880| 12313] FOU 
- | 636] 3,134] 278} - | 352] 50] 854] -20] 332] 363] 622) 763} -| 174) — | — — —4 
302] 17 154] 717| 212} 29) 438) 11] —- | 351) 122 905 617) - | 177, — _ = =e 


302| 653} 3,288] 995] 212] 381] 488] 865) 20] 683] 485) 1,527] 1,380) = | 34°]22, 437) 9,138; 31,7922) 8,177 
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15.— Universities of Canada: Number of Students by Academic Years and Number 
of Degrees Conferred, 1921-1922. 


eee. Pre-| ist | and | 3rd | 4th | 5th | 6th | 7th |Grad-| AN [nota 
EST OR: es: year. | year. |year. |year. |year. |year. | year. | uates.|/others r 
‘ 
St, SDunstan’ ss eras eae creas 135 39 20 18 18 - - - - - 230 
Hants Collegé.fa.ctsosmcadenont - 42 38 32 21 - - - 11 - 144 
(Dalhousie es te soc Ae creat eee Not |given |by acjademijc yea|rs. 720 
AICRAIAR one ence oct Sete - 97 79 54 56 5 - - - 16} 307 
St. Francis Xavier............. - - - - 85 61 32 19 2 Lb}, 214 
New Brunswick............... - 56 52 36 21 - - - iB - 168 
Mount Allisonce ete caeneee tee - 67 56 40 32 - - - 3 67| 265 
St. Joseph’s Collegel........... 322 10 16 11 13 ~ - - 3 - 375 
Mic GUUS Ue tis Ma ete cion ten te - 881} 634) 700} 384) 110 - - 68 64) 2,841 
Bishop?s:College.y. 2. acc. 6 ces 14 30 16 16 - - - - 7 - 83 
bail betas conta caciess ae 856) 336!) 257) _ 287) 201 - - ~ 574 58} 2.019 
ALontrealst am tustee chet ike 3,258] 292) 280} 294 310) 891] 454) 343 - 276| 6,398 
OTONTG sas at lantee Lee nee ee - | 1,641 882| 1,089] 676) 157 ~ - 221} 750} 5,349 
MAtGite bee RAR yee arctan eme: Not |given |by acljademilc year|s. 614 
EE RIMIUY oa sasrenas ao oe eae - 50 32 41 21 - - - 15 23|Pe1se 
Wiostern..- 5: usecase deen ceeee - 138) 1 90 53 31 - - 4) 159} 581 
QuBeni sid 2S iae a. eosee te ne 11 99 148 194 94 44 - - 1] 1,971} 2,562 
OUT WATAE. incetete ema e he 2,797 78 38 48 42 - ~ - 35 97| 3,135 
MeMaster: 5) caiiiencstete orks - 54 56 43 40 - - - 44 64] 301 
Manitoba eke cc ts eae s cee - 664 444 299 134 26 - - 40 819] 2,426 
Saskatchewan... 2..soacse nackte - - - - - - - - 20) 1,020} 1,040 
Albertans tects gece ges aie eee - 336 265 208 103 - - = 68 305] 1,285 
British Columbia... 2.000. 0..5: - 446 241 172 116 1 - - 38 217| 1,231 
Total oe xcenar eee 6,893) 5,351) 3,665] 3,622) 2,420) 1,326) 486) 362) 1,157) 6,216/31,7922 
Number of Degrees Conferred. 
Universities. 
Under- 
graduate. Graduate. Total. 
St. Dunstan’s! 16 - 16 
King’s College 36 14 50 
Dalhousie 100 10 110 
Acadia 63 3 66 
St. Francis Xavier 19 1 20 
New Brunswick Pal 1 22 
Mount Allison 19 3 22 
St. Joseph’s College. 11 - 11 
McGill 384 30 414 
Bishop’s College 15 4 19 
Brel Wiel ein esos Sie ee tcts bbe ccclets Gear ac ireiare Due se ae ra oe Cee 289 89 378 
Montreal 155 204 359 
PGT OUUG hac cae eis INAS tate neers oars} elt oerare Teenie eicte 1,052 113 1,165 
VIOLET Bae ans arate: ives ea cas lars Rare, Fthneidas Slain as het c ae Re er eTET RS a 86 14 100 
ED INTUY. © a cpereee eerie role ovshevass erates islosrele sitet > aretotee te epeeranaerh: 30 3 33 
IWiSSTOr Ty Sart tat cis itis: oevoebeield oracle Seis Oe Oe ar Oe 56 5 61 
QUCEI Bren ite See seh Rania tales irre anne abens seater ee ates 237 iy? 249 
Olctawals a pe momen rte. lar nat eirac encte ak ace Meise sea eee 89 78 167 
MoMastor sarc errant tere aetna sere neh ofalale. coronas eo One 49 fi) 54 
Manitobarerent tet stl cepa chee eee ner ee eee eee 192 20 212 
SaskatChewain. 2. csasetisntae see oie erent ates aie ok. morse eae 94 9 103 
Alberta: S2o ot citar tsthccce s Tana Oee ieee aortas atk cet aeeran 121 16 137 
British Columbia 20 ner cot seer aaa arttns  coattelos actos 114 10 124 
Total yostinehs weet ected otawie oa tesa icons, Seon 3, 248 644 3,892 


1The 95 students given by years are taking the ordinary 4 undergraduate years leading to a degree 
in Arts, Letters and Philosophy, which are the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years of St. Dunstan’s. The 135 
given above as preparatory students include 20 in preparatory work in St. Dunstan’s, 30—Ist year, 40— 
2nd and 45 in 8rd year. The same arrangement of years applies to St. Joseph’s and Ottawa. 


2E\xcluding 678, registered at Trinity and Victoria as well as at Toronto. 
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16.— Universities of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1921-22. 
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322,000 
431,486 
3,441,020 
1,375, 185 
751, 828 


420,000 
905, 380 


380, 244 


22,335,603 — 


667, 878 
3,460,000 — 


8,740,002 —— 


2,331,035 ~ 


1,094,711 
5, 279,374~ 


851,300 
1,509, 255 


3,600,000 — 


2,850,546 — 
5,101,957 — 


755, 820 


ASSETS. 
Value Value Value of 

ee Value of 

Name and Address. of of Scientific other 

Endow- Land and Equip- P t 
ments. Buildings. ment. WONG 

; : $ $ $ $ 
St. Dunstan’s University, Charlottetown, a 

PESTER ANY Alera eases es is tedreiacetals Shee 40,000 240,000 12,000 30,000 
University of King’s College, Windsor, 

INE Sten seta ce crtt aa aoe suttntte vase roe ale 206, 486 200,000 25,000 - 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S......} 1,251,020 | 1,995,000 75,000 120,000 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S....... 770, 649 589,536 15,000 - 
University of St. Francis Xavier, Antig- 

ORISA OME RRISSEY ner, corte eat te 262,919 425,699 5,000 58,210 
University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 

Hosts ANd St hpeicRa tern saps tes ee ee marca eer tart 20, 000 250,000 50,000 100,000 
Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N.B.. 519,000 340,780 24,600 21,000 
University of St. Joseph’s College, St. 

Roseplarml Nes, patina seem ncre Sock - 337,744 6, 500 36,000 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. (1921)} 13,791,412 | 7,688,012 856,179 - 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennox- 

Maen OW esap eee ee A cao soe 394, 454 261,619 664 11,141 
University of Laval, Quebec, Que. (1921) - - - - 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Que. 1,400,000 1, 800,000 260,000 - 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont .... - ae - - 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont........ 1,090,472 1,185,699 - 54, 864 
University of Trinity College, Toronto, 

OnP. aerate ern aint Sales th sca ca can 1,049, 814 10,049 34, 848 - 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont....... 2,286,689 2,754, 585 238,100 - 
Western University, London, Ont. (1921). - 500, 000 - 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont...... - 851,300 - - 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont...... 1,022,159 466, 829 20, 267 — 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man..| 1,600,000 2,000, C00 - - 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, - 

Sas Kener ere, Se ew NE eae oe eae ne 75,112 2,767,034 8,400 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. . - 4,500,138 448,706 153,113 
University of British Columbia, Van- 

COUVCE NI Cant detnn sia ere erlesee nak 30,050 388,771 188,542 148, 457 

Total Universities.............. 25,810,286 | 29,552,795 | 2,260,406 741,185 


66, 604, 624! 


1JIncluding $8,740,002 unclassified by the University of Toronto, but not including $500,000, value of 


lands and buildings at Western University. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


Income from 


Name and Address. Govern- 
Invest- |ment and ines 
ments. |Municipal at 
Grants. 
$ $ $ 

St. Dunstan’s Univer- 

sity, ue Baxlotbere wn: 

oie ter ey eee ore 2,454 - 43,586 
University of King’s 

College, Windsor, N.S. 9, 886 - 28, 826 
Dalhousie University, 

aliaxiNiesnadercce 58,405 1, 200 94, 854 
Acadia University, Wolf- 

VALIOVENW On ech eereene 44,220 - 28, 838 
University of St Francis 

Xavier, Antigonish, 

ES) ate atin eerie 12,045 ~ 62, 838 

University of New 

Brunswick, Frederic- 

Ome Nuss saeikce roe 2,544 25,000} 11,637 
Mt. Allison University, 

Sackville, N.B....... 28,917 Snool 19,944 
University of St Joseph’s 

Reese? St. Joseph, 

ENS Sree: cetera tens - - 80, 652 
McGill University, 

Montreal, Que....-... 734,369 45,105} 464,015 


62373—57 


Expenditure. 
Other Total 5 
Sources. | Income. Current.| Capital. 
$ $ $ $ 
8,406] 54,446) 54,466 4,239 
16,665} 55,377) 52,311 = 
12,244) 166,703] 177,486] 632,778 
24,406 97,464 92,423 16,754 
67,428} 142,311 92,452 39,720) 
300} 39,481) 41,495 - 
40,262} 94,454 - - 
14,802] 95,454) 74,923 6,928 
133, 511]1,377,000}1,315, 220 7,367 


Total. 


58,705 
52,311 
810, 264 
109,177 


132,172 


41,495 
86, 201 


81, 851 
1,322,587 
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—Universities of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1921-22—concluded. 
INcoME AND ExpeNpITURE—conclu”’ed. 


Expenditure. 


51, 487 


304, 102 


2,414, 545/1, 805,545 


157, 056 
107, 268 
486,974 
203,000 
145, 324 
73,627 
511,591 
516,970 


Current.| Capital.| Total. 


= 51,487 

= 75, 420 
60,000 364, 102 
277,277) 2,082, 822 
= 157, 056 

- 107, 268 

- 486,974 
450,000 653,000 
= 145,324 

= 73,627 
209,560 721,131 
288,177 805, 147 
450,000} 1,476,119 


48,590 549,775 


Income from 
Govern- 
rs pi P Invest- |ment and ines Other | Total 
ments. |Vunicipal 8. | Sources. | Income. 
. Grants. 
J f . $ $ $ $ $ 
University of Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, 
LE Rome Brine coaiee 19,311 2,500} 18,917 3,011} 438,739 
University of Laval, : 
Quebec, Que.......... = 38,000} 27,47C - 65,470 
University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Que........ 96,779 43,300] 149,957); 25,000} 315,036 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont...5..... 62,008} 1,887,000!} 363,462] 102,075 
Victoria University, 
oronto, Ontd.. on. 95, 220 - 19,895} 30,218} 145,333 
University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Ont.| 69,621 - 35,165 3,481) 108,267 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont......... 106,755} 211,000} 158,824; 12,313) 488,892 
Western University, 
THondon, Ont... os - 139,000} 23,000) 491,000} 653,000 
University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Ont.= 22.50: ~ -— | 103,764] 55,956] 159,720 
McMaster Oniversity, 
Toronto, Ont.. 53,503 - 32,738 - 86, 241 
University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Man.. 76,560} 705,380} 103,905 4,395) 890,240 
University of Saskatch- 
ewan, Saskatoon,Sask. 1,306 506,975 25,431 3,143] 536, 855 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton,Alta (1919) - 427,825} 51,560] 541,970]1,021,355)1,026, 119 
University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, 
BW (1920) Seemere ater 1,725] 489,500) 44,798) 22,424) 558,447 


501,185 


Total Universities. ..|1, 475,628] 4,527, 116)1, 994, 076/1, 613, 010/9, 609, 830) 7, 791, 024|2, 491, 390) 10, 444, 0352 


1Including $1,380,000 special legislative grant. 
2Including $161,621 unclassified. 


17. Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


Nameand Address. 


Prince of Wales College, 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Presbyterian College, 
Halifax, N.S. 

College of Saint Anne, 
Church Point, N.S. 

Technical College, Hali- 


fax, N.S. 


Agricultural College, 
Truro, N.S. 

Holy Heart Theological 
College, Halifax, N.S. 

St. Mary’s College, Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

Macdonald College, Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Que. 


Date of 
ah University : 
pone Present Affiliation. Faculties. Degrees. 
Rane Charter. 
1836 1860 |Practically all |Arts. — 
Canadian 
Universities. 
1820 — Dalhousie. Theology. DD. Bub. 
1890 1892 — Arts, Science. B.A., B.Se., M.A 
1907 -— Acadia, King’s,|Engineering. B. Se. in M.E., C. 
St. Mary’s, E., E.E., Mch. E. 
Dalhousie, 
Mt. Allison, 
St. Francis 
Xavier. 
1888 1905 = Agriculture. Associate Diploma. 
1894 1906 — Thvoleays Philoso- Be AUS Ea BSB). 
1841 1841 — Aste, Partial Course|B.A. 
in Engineering. 
1907 — McGill. Agriculture, House-|M.S.A., B.H.S., 


hold Science. 


B.S.A., B. Se. in 
Agr. 
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17.—Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—con. 


Date of 
eT: niversit . : 
Name and Address. oe Daye: pe baka! Faculties. Degrees. 
en Charter. 
Ecole Des Hautes Etudes| 1907 1907‘ |Laval. Commerce. TStCey Cirle 
Commerciales, Mont- 
real, Que. 
Stanstead Wesleyan Col- 1872 1872 — Arts, Commercial,|Diploma. 
lege, Stanstead, Que. Music. 
Presbyterian College, 1865 1865 |McGill. Theology. 13390). DIDS. 
Montreal, Que. 
Congregational College of} 1839 |Amended |McGill. Theology. BED aD se 
Canada, Montreal, Que. 1864 & 
1889 
Montreal Diocesan Theo-| 1873 1879 |McGill. Divinity. 1 65) Bee B Ne) 
logical College, Mont- 
real, Que. 
Wesleyan Theological 1872 1879 McGill. Theology. BsDs,5: 2. Ds DD: 
College, Montreal, Que. 
Hivsike Coliege, Toron-| 1879 1916 |Toronto. Theology. bet haebeD =) DSD: 
to, Ont. 
are College, Toronto, 1843 1858  |loronto. Theology. Bobtail 
nt. 
St. Michael’s College, 1852 — Toronto. Arts. BvA., MvAt, Ph. Dit 
Toronto, Ont. ; 
Ontario Agricultural Col-| 1874 1874 |Toronto. Agriculture, Domes-|B.S.A. 
lege, Guelph, Ont. tic Science, Man- 
ual Training. 
Ontario College of Art?,| 1912 1912 — — Diploma. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario Law School, Os- -— — — o- — 
goode Hall, Toronto, 
Ont. 
Toronto Bible College, — — a — _— 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario College of Phar-| 1871 1884 |Toronto. Pharmacy. Phm. B.3 
macy, Toronto, Ont. is 
Royal College of Dental 1868 1911 Toronto. Dentistry. L.D.S.4 
Surgeons of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario Veterinary Col-| 1862 Taken |Toronto. Veterinary. V.S.5 
lege, Guelph, Ont. over by 
Govern- 
ment in 
1908 
Waterloo College, Luther-| 1911 1912 — Arts, Theology. B.A., M.A. 
an Theological Semin- 
ary, Waterloo, Ont. 
Huron College, London, 1863 1863 |Western Univer-|Theology. Diploma with title 
Ont. sity. eh 6 
St. Jerome’s College, 1864 1866 _ Arts, Scholastic — 
Kitchener, Ont. Philosophy. 
Royal Military College,| 1875 — — — Diploma and Diplo- 
Kingston, Ont. ma with Honours. 
Brandon College, Bran- 1899 —_— McMaster. ~ |Arts, Theology, B.A. by McMaster 
don, Man. Academic, University. 
Business, 
Music. 
The Manitoba Law 1914 — Manitoba. Law. LL. B. by Univer- 
School, Winnipeg, Man. sity. 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, 1877 1877 Manitoba. Arts, Theology, Be Dey Deby a 
Man. ; Matriculation. 
Manitoba College, Win- 1871 —_ Manitoba. Theology. B.D. 
nipeg, Man. 
Manitoba Agricultural 1903 _ Manitoba. Agriculture, B.S.A. 
College, Winnipeg, Man. Home 
Economics. 
St. John’s College, Win-| 1866 _ Manitoba. — B.D. 
‘ nipeg, Man. 
Emmanuel College, Sask-| 1879 1883 |Saskatchewan. | Divinity. he thee Bebe Debs 
atoon, Sask. 
Presbyterian Theological 1911 —_ Saskatchewan. | Divinity. Babs Dabs 
poe, Saskatoon, . 
ask. 


Nore.—For footnotes see page 900. 
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17.— Colleges of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees—concluded. 


’ Date of 
Name and Address.} Original | prosent bei Faculties. Degrees. 
Founda- | Charter ; ; 
tion. 5 
St. Chad’s College, Re-| 1907 _ Saskatchewan. | Divinity. — 
gina, Sask. 
Edmonton Jesuit College,| 1913 1913 Laval. Preparatory, _— 
Edmonton, Alberta. Commercial, 
Classical. 
Robertson College, 1910 1916 =| Alberta. Theology. D.D. 
Edmonton (South), 
Alberta. 
Institute of Technology 1916 =— _ Technical _ 
and Art, Calgary, Courses. 
Alberta. 
The Anglican Theological a = a - — 
College, | Vancouver, 
B.C. 
Columbian Methodist 1892 1893 |Toronto. Academic, Diplomas. 
Coilege, New West- Music, 
minster, B.C. Business. 
Royal Naval College, 1911 — — Midshipman, R.C. 
Esquimalt, B.C. N. 
Victoria College, Vic-} — _ British Colum-|Arts and pure Sci- _ 
toria, B.C. bia. ence. 


1Degrees conferred by the University of Toronto. 2Succeeding Ontario School of Art founded in 1876. 
’The University of Toronto grants the degree Phm. B. 4The degree of D.D.S. is conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 5The degrees of B.V. Sc. and D.V.Sce. are conferred by the University of Toronto. 
6’ Degrees in Arts and Theology are conferred by the Western University. 7The degree of B.A. is conferred 
by the University of Manitoba. 


Nore.—In addition to the above colleges there are 21 classical colleges and 2 agricultural colleges in the 
province of Quebec. The classical colleges, with the dates of their foundation, are as follows: Chicou- 
timi (1873), Joliette (1846), L’Assomption (1832), Lévis (1853), Mont Laurier (1910), Montreal (Loyola) 
(1896), Montreal (Ste. Marie) (1848), Montreal] (St. Sulpice) (1767), Nicolet (1803), Quebec Petit Sémin- 
aire (1663), Rigaud (1851), Rimouski (1855), St. Alexandre dela Gatineau (1911), Ste Annedela Pocatiére 
(1827), St. Hyacinthe (1811), St. Jean (1911), St. Laurent (1847), Ste. Thérése (1825), Sherbrooke (1875), 
Trois Riviéres (1860), and Vallevfield (1893). The two agricultural colleges are the Institut d’Oka and 
the agricultural school at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. Of the 9.321 pupils in the classical colleges in 1922, 
706 were in primary courses, 2,585 in commercial courses and 6.030 in classical courses. Of the last 
mentioned 269 were in colleges affiliated or annexed and 123 in colleges associated with Laval University. 
These were evidently doing work of university grade. 


18.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and 
Students, 1921-22. 


eae Beebints Number of Students. 
Name and Address. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.} Total. 


Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I. (1921) “f 3 10 74 158 232 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S.................. 4 - 4 3 - 36 
College of Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S............. 15 - 15 140 - 140 
Technical College, Halifax, N.S...........-.seeeeee- 40 - 40 217 38 2551 
Agricultural College; Fruro, N.S........--0..csescee- 15 2 17 205 208 413 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S....... a - 7 90 - 90 
St: Mary's. College; Halifax: INuSiasecrne s oe iseras sete 12 - 12 220 - 220 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que...... 42 19 61 438 353 791 


1Exclusive of 94 male, 42 female instructors and 2,570 students accounted for under ‘‘Vocational’’. 
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18.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and 
Students, by Sex, 1921-22—concluded. 


Number of Teaching 


Staff. Number of Students. 
Name and Address. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, 

BLO Referee Cee an Roy Ste nesta, ast nco]te ayath a rnyerenseee he ole ele { 31 31 270 7 277 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Onis SSS ren ae i - i 60 - 60 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que.... 4 - 4 16 - 16 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, 

CUO Me ae te Pha trey hie cond Ete hry mittee 6 - 6 26 - 26 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que.. 4 - 4 128 - 128 
Chicoutimi Classical College. ..2 2. c occ eee ecese: 45 = 45 599 ~ 599 
Vokette Classical College. Fa. ciasucenisce o dteceas ee = 42 - 42 392 - 392 
L’Assomption Classical College... .........0000.eeeee> 42 - 2 384 - 384 
evan lacsicalt@olllege, Peavey dee wenisitingsas ce vaceie es 53 - 53 755 = 755 
Mont Laurier Classical College............00eceeeees 18 - 18 146 - 146 
Montreal (‘Loyola) Classical College................ 29 - 29 386 - 386 
Montreal (Ste. Marie) Classical College.............. 4] - 41 671 - 671 
Montreal (St. Sulpice) Classical College............ 25 - 25 375 - 375 
Nicolet @lassicalli@ollege: oy ttc asco sig ve ciee caelets 51 - 51 343 - 343 
Quebec (Petit Sém.) Classical College............... 58 - 58 794 - 794 
Rigaud! Classical Colley err: <sctesaeiec caus tnesiaiee 6 35 - 35 309 - 309 
Rimouski Classical Collerere: ce. acctess ccs vine. hes oe 35 - 35 300 - 300 
St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Classical College........ 15 - 15 195 = 195 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Classical College... ...... 49 - 49 589 - 589 
St. Hyacinthe Classical College............2:--2200: 39 - 39 493 - 493 
Pt wean Classical College tyes «cise vciees ais ajneee.sa > 31 - 31 278 - 278 
St. Laurent Classical College..............22000c0008 54 - 54 568 - 568 
Ste. Thérése Classical College.............eeeceeeeee 40 - 40 415 - 415 
Sherbrooke Classical College.............0eeeeeeeeee 50 - 50 542 - 542 
Trois Riwviéres Classicai College...........esee+seee: 43 - 43 507 - 507 
Valley field: Classteal Schools. ci. cence ccccvecs cscs es 35 ~ 35 280 - 280 
Oka Acricultunal Schools seep csoeecc tee casi s clones 18 = 18 92 - 92 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére epoduural. School . 17 - 17 94 - 94 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont. (1921)............... 11 1 12 59 ~ 59 
Knox College, Toronto, (Chitin WANDER! <a 8 - 8 108 107 215 
St Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont................. 24 13 Sif 402 104 506 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont........... 77 10 Stile 15012 582 1,594 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont................ 13 8 Pal 238 381 619 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont......... 4 - 4 122 22 144 
Ontario Law School, Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont.... 7 - 7 324 15 339 
Toronto Bible College, Toronto, Ont................ 6 1 7 65 103 168 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont..... - - - 822 15 837 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont............ 10 - 10 83 - 83 
Waterloo College, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 

WVALEDLOO MON trey strane Meteor Meme aieteae ed Noose s seat 7 - 7 76 - 76 
Humonu' College, london; Ont... 5... 52 .5- ie ose sure ase es 4 - 4 23 - 23 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont................ 10 - 10 200 = 200 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.............. 25 - 25 155 - 155 
Brandon College, Brandon, Man.............++.---.- 13 8 21 140 199 339 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man............... 16 = 16 112 2 114 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man................e2200 14 3 17 193 120 313 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man.................--- & 1 6 14 15 29 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man....... 45 10 55 447 392 839 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask.............2... 1 - A 29 = 29 
Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon, Sask. . 4 - 4 52 3 55 
Sf) Chadze @ollese, Regina Saske.s..sesseeesee eres 2 - Z 5 1 6 
Alberta College, Edmonton (South), Alberta ....... 10 2 12 98 33 131 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta....... 19 - 19 159 - 159 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alberta. .... 2 ~ 2 lee = 17 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alberta... 19 = 19 657 - 657 
The Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, 

EESSCO SRS Peas each arte CNA A To seeks Soa ee Seeger 4 - 4 18 - 18 
Ne Methodist College, New Westminster, 

EE BAREIS, ao ah te ee trcaran erajenstet emer: 9 11 20 60 111 171 
4 Wi) gt) Neen oci chan Onmadnn ROM aOR CHOUOO SaOGR 1, 428 92 | 1,520 | 17,117 | 2,969 | 20,086 
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Name and Address. 
° 
Z 


EDUCATION 


Value of 
Endow- 
ment. 


1/Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
(LOZ) co seaic chin WAR ee clam: omni el tele saiecuara 
2| Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S...2............. 
3|College of Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S........... 
4|Technical College, Halifax, N.S............2.2.000- 
5} Agricultural College, Truro, N.S...............0.5- 
6| Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S...... 
ZiSt. Mary’s ‘College, Halifax, N.S.i.....<.0..c<e00-- 
8| Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.. 
9 yee des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, 
10| Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que............... 
11 mee Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, 
(Oo ee Ay bee eer rh aorta ey ae cea indegkcrs 
12|Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que... 
13] Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que. (1921) 
14| Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont. (1921).............. 
15| Knox College, Toronto, Ont.s..0< cece acne dcee net 
16|St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont................ 
17| Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont.......... 
18] Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont............... 
19| Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont.....:.. 
20|Ontario Law School, Toronto, Ont................. 
21) Toronto Bible College, Toronto, Ont............... 
22) Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, Tor- 
OntopOnt..e ere eR Le ae eee eee 
23/Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont........... 
24| Waterloo College, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Waterloo, Ones 5a cree eae 
25\ELuron Collese: London, Ont... 00.5.0. seesmoneeeen 
26|St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont............... 
27| Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont............. 
28| Brandon College, Brandon, Man............-...-..: 
_ 29/The Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man......... 
30| Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man..................++: 
31| Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man.................. 
32| Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man...... 
33/Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask............... 
34| Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon, Sask. 
35|St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask.................- 
36| Alberta College Edmonton (South), Alta........... 
37} Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta...... 
38] Robertson College, Edmonton (South)), Alberta... 
39 “Boks o Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta. 
ODT ce cers care Ae nye ke Oh aici are arene ecient seats 
40 ee Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, 


a a 


4,000,000 


37,410 
191,594 
139, 105 
129,552 


291, 245 
461,532 


14,580 


85, 892 
40,000 


108, 834 


299,478 
200, 122 


6,319 


7,385 
3/000 


40,064 
22,375 
10,000 


6,088, 487 


19.— Colleges of Canada; 


ASSETS. 

Value of Value of Value of 
Land and | Scientific other 
Buildings. |Equipment.| Property. 

$ $ 3 
450, 000 2,000 > 
- - Not given 
- 1,000 ~ 
246, 000 210,000 - 
400, 000 25,000 - 
155,000 3,000 - 
3,500, 000 250,000 = 
652,140 33, 282 - 
170,000 10,000 - 
104, 649 - 9,556 
85,000 - - 
300, 000 a - 
224, 814 - 27,394 
- - 700,000 
- = Not given 
2,000, 000 = = 
124,781 = = 
50,400 10, 250 12,500 
375,000 100, 000 oe 
350, 000 10,000 
65, 000 1,000 2,000 
44,343 = 
200, 000 - = 
173,700 - 71,904 
725,790 1,000 - 
400, 000 - 30,000 
10,791 - - 
175,000 - - 
135, 000. - 
175,000 2,000 = 
180,000 1,000 14,000 
19,632 4,716 3,608 
93,575 56,519 1,556 
- - 53,537 
- 135, 841 ~ 
11, 645, 615 856, 608 926,055 
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Financial Statistics, 1921-22. 
INcomE EXPENDITURE. 
Valeo of G 
alue o overn- 
Invest- Other Total : é 
Property. *honts: oe Fees. Gnnceas Taceime: Current. Capital. Total. Jo 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
452,000 - 25,000 1,400 - 26, 400 22,000 3,000 25,000 i 
= - - 20,000 = 20,000 18,000 2,000 20,000} 3 
456,000 - 124,985 8,504 - 133,489 133,489 15,907 149,396] 4 
425, 000) - 73,338 = - 73, 338 56,566 4,951 61,5171] 5 
= - ~ 20, 250 - 20, 250 - - 26,300] 6 
158, 000) 500 - 23,000 5,000 28, 500) 27,000 6, 000 33,000} 7 
7,750,000 216,000 10,904 21,740 189, 490 438, 134 426, 134 12,000 438,134] 8 
685, 422 - 65, 000 9,794 . 21,799 96, 593 82,908 = 82,908] 9 
217,410) 23,721 - = 6,636 30, 357, 23,135 8,248 31,383)10 
305, 799 10, 890 - 8, 832 6,095 25, 817 25,748 - 25, 748/11 
224,105 7,914 - = 8,193 16, 107 13,418 - 13, 418/12 
429,552 6,482 = 3807 18,000 24,789 25,317 - 25,317/13 
543, 453 18,401 = 150 64,386 82,937 67, 281 14,506 81, 787|14 
1,161,532) 27,354 = 116] 18, 883 46, 353 51, 808 ~ 51, 808 15 
= o - z S s = : - |16 
2,000,000 - - - - - ~ - 329,110/17 
124,781 = 25,000 9,630 366 34, 996) - - 30, 81818 
87,730 557 - 40, 800 6, 286 47, 643) 35, 230 - 35, 230/19 
- - - 71,014 - 71,014 23,930 - 23, 930)20 
- 2,178 - 1,500 14,614 18, 292 16,335 2,300 18, 635)}21 
475,000 - 13,029} 142,929} 142,880 298, 838 264, 897 33,941] 298, 838/22 
360,000 49,000 7,500 - 56, 500 48,000 - 48, 000) 28 
68, 000! - - 3,585 14,000 17,585) 18,000 - 18, 000|24 
130, 235 7,746 3,316 5,310 16,372 13, 967 - 13, 967}25 
240, 000 2,000 - 50,000 - 52,000) 40,000 - 40, 000/26 
- - - - - -. - - 463, 212/27 
354, 438} 8,674 - 20,445 126,778 155, 897 91,531 70,624 162, 155}28 
- - - 7,248 6,794 14, 042 - - 14, 700/29 
1, 026, 268) 18, 933 - 15,103 29,020 63, 056) 81,958 = 81, 958|30 
630, 122 9,939 = 19 34, 606 44, 564 44,564 - 44, 564/31 
4,000, 000) - 133,392 = 89, 100 222,492 222,492 - 222, 492/32 
: 77,110 747 - ~ 19,957 20,704 19,794 - 19, 794/33 
175, 000 ~ - 200 13,821 14,021 14,021 - 14, 021/34 
142,385) 627 - 2,218 4,272 7,117 = = — |35 
180, 000) - - 8, 200 28,400 36, 600 33, 100 4,000 37, 100/36 
195, 000) = - 38, 169 5, 266 43, 435) 41,715 - 41,.715|37 
68, 020) 1,965 - - 11,941 13,906 11, 891 - 11, 891/38 
151, 650) - - 1,540 - 1,540 9,939 75,625 85, 564/39 
75,912 3,667 - 1,435 6,787 11, 889 11,566 - 11, 566/40 
145, 841 609 Tell 36,198 11,960 50,078 42,949 5,100 48, 049/41 
23,515,765°]/ 368,904; 520,959} 575,142| 910,640) 2,375,645] 2,058,683) 258,202) 3,181, 0253 


1Net expenditure after receipts from farm to the amount of $16,772, forwarded to the government, 
were deducted. 


2Including $4,000,000 unclassified by Manitoba Agricultural College, but not including $1,000 value of 
-scientific equipment at the College of Ste. Anne. 


3Including $864,140 unclassified. 
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XIII.—ADMINISTRATION. 


This Administration section includes sub-sections on most of the important 
governmental activities which are not covered in the preceding sections. Com- 
mencing with a sub-section on the public lands of Canada, Dominion and provincial, 
it continues with a treatment of public defence, followed by a survey, appearing 
for the first time, of public health and public benevolence in Canada, and a résumé 
of the activities of the Dominion Department of Public Works, including the 
Harbour Commissions. Next comes an article on the Indians of Caneda and their 
relations with the Department of Indian Affairs; to this, statistical tables of Indian 
population, ete., are appended. The establishment and operation of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, including the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, is described in the following sub-section. The final sub-section, 
’ Miscellaneous Administration, includes several articles dealing with the Soldier 
Settlement Board, scientific and industrial research in Canada, the Department 
of the Secretary of State (including tables of naturalizations in Canada from 1916 
to 1922 and of companies incorporated since 1900), the National Gallery, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Civil Service of Canada, and judicial and 
penitentiary statistics. It closes with a treatment of divorce in Canada, illustrated 
by statistics of the years from 1901 to 1922. 


I.—PUBLIC LANDS. 


1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


The Crown lands of the Dominion of Canada are situated (a) in the 
Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta), (b) in the belt of twenty 
miles on either side of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, known as the 
Dominion Railway Belt of British Columbia, and (c) in a block in northern British 
Columbia, containing 3,500,000 acres, known as the ‘‘Peace River block”. Every 
person who is the sole head of a family and every male who has attained the age of 
eighteen years and is a British subject, or declares his intention to become a British 
subject, is entitled to apply for entry for a homestead. The lands are laid out in 
townships of 386 sections. Each section contains 640 acres and is divided into 
quarter-sections of 160 acres. A quarter-section of 160 acres may be obtained as 
a homestead on payment of an entry fee of $10 and fulfilment of certain conditions 
of residence and cultivation. To qualify for the issue of the patent, a settler must 
have resided upon his homestead for at least six months in each of three years, 
must have erected a habitable house thereon, and must have at least 30 acres of 
his holding broken, of which 20 acres must be cropped. A reduction may be made 
in the area of breaking where the land is difficult to cultivate on account of scrub 
or stone. Provision is made on certain conditions, for residence in the vicinity, in 
which case the area of cultivation must be increased. 

Lands in Saskatchewan and Alberta, south of township 16, are not open for 
homestead entry, but may be secured under grazing lease. 

Disposal of Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
—According to figures supplied by the Department of the Interior, a total of 
127,764,590 acres, equal to 5,546 townships or 199,632. square miles, has been 
disposed of. The total number of acres within the surveyed area at Jan. 1, 1923, 
was 200,492,790, of which 26,307,900 were available for homestead entry. Table 1 
shows the distribution of the surveyed area for.each of the three Prairie Provinces 
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as at Jan. 1, 1923. In addition to the surveyed area there are large tracts of land 
in the northern part of these provinces, which have as yet been only very partially 
explored. The total area of this unsurveyed tract is 285,150,090 acres, of which 
22,379,120 acres are water-covered. 

Maps showing the disposition of Dominion lands and lands available for 
entry, and reports on the resources and development of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have been issued by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the 
Department of the Interior, some of which are as follows: Land Maps of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Southern and Northern Alberta respectively, small Land Map of 
the Prairie Provinces, Cereal Map of the Prairie Provinces, the Peace River 
District of Alberta, Description of the Resources and Possibilities of the Province 
of Saskatchewan, Statistical Compilation on the Natural Resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, Athabasca to the Bay, etc. Similar reports have been 
issued with regard to other parts of Canada such as: Natural Resources of Nova 
Scotia, the Province of New Brunswick, and Central British Columbia. With 
the object of assisting in the settlement and development of the idle lands in Canada, 
this Service also publishes lists of unoccupied lands in the Prairie and Maritime 
provinces, giving a short description of the properties, the prices and terms of sale 
or lease and the owners’ names and addresses, thus giving prospective landseekers 
an opportunity of selecting lands suitable to their means and requirements, 
and affording them an easy means of getting in direct touch with the owners thereof. 


1.—Disposition of the Surveyed Areas in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Jan. 1, 1923. 


- Saskat- 
Surveyed Area, Manitoba, nkewant Alberta. Total. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. 


Under homestead (including military homesteads)..| 8,269,400 | 27,616,100 | 18,278,600 | 54,164,100 


Under pre-emption, purchased homesteads, sales, 

half-breed scrip, bounty grants, special grants, etc.| 5,111,100 7,663,300 3,864,100 16,638,500 
Granted! tomailyway,COMpanies. ... saves cists eer os-a ares 3,566,997 | 15,177,063 | 13,120,014 | 31,864,074 
Granted to Hudson’s Bay Company.................. 1,196,800 3,183,600 2,175,900 6,556,300 
School land endowment (1/18 of area surveyed in sec- 

IONS) ee ee eer ae chor enter Se eee 1,637,700 | 3,942,000 | 3,755,700 9,335, 400 
Sold subject to reclamation by drainage................ - 267 34,083 34,350 
Soldunderirrication systema, nesses esse oe oe ~ 76,832 981,853 1,058,685 
Onder: timiber bexthsry, eaves acc seers entre ee 872,600 740,900 1,445,200 3,058,700 
Undenerazine leases s:2.8n comic acmuee ak ame nee 131,700 2,898,700 2,850,200 5,880,600 
Hlorestiresemves andi parks, ec. sss. oc estes os ete ice unas 2,386,700 5,964,300 | 16,802,300 25,153,300 
Reserved for forestry purposes (inside surveyed tract) 746,300 1,480,000 1,677,500 3,853, 800 
FLORCLALIOWANCES suv in alee. ccticranioe land eae soon 977,132 1,467,500 1,287,200 3,731,832 
Parish and river lots Ne 505,211 84,010 118,564 707,785 
Indian reset vesniee semen cen ers ise ee cack eine ae 434,301 1,071,136 1,367,707 2,873,144 
Indian reserves surrendered 87,560 410,365 302,495 800,420 
Water-covered lands (inside surveyed tract)........... 4,260,500 1,911,200 | 2,302,200 8,473,900 
PAS Cl ALENT OI: CNURV Rat iacecet vcteuclsin a renee Bevan acest cee keke oe 5,516,800 5,390,700 | 15,400,400 26,307,900 

Total within surveyed area..-.............. 35,700,801 | 79,027,973 | 85,764,016 | 200,492,790 
1 


Homestead Entries.—In the calendar year 1922 the total number of home- 
stead entries was 5,318. Table 2 is a statement of the homestead entries on Domin- 
ion lands for the years 1915 to 1922. Statistics of the origin of those making home- 
stead entries in the fiscal years ended 1917 to 1922 are given in Table 3, and financial 
statistics of receipts from Dominion lands in Table 4. 

The privilege of making pre-emptions or purchased homestead entries was 
withdrawn by Order in Council, from March 20, 1918, confirmed by chapter 19 of 
the Statutes of 1918, assented to May 24, 1918. 
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2.—Homestead Entries on Dominion Lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Provinces. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
Manitopiesecrc-tne mu siete eee tee 4,113 2,616 1,617 873 1,209 795 1,477 878 
Saskatchewan.nieccere seretaeels satee 6,349 4,519 2,967 1,278 1,840 1,726 2,729 2,046 
Albertacias annie menetclas oer 6,584 5,169 3,975 2,163 3,464 2,794 2,936 2,240 
British Columbians. cence asset 486 264 209 69 110 120 204 154 
Total Ficiuedaasosh rece 17,532 | 12,568 | 8,768 | 4,378 | 6,623 | 5,435 | 7,846 5,318 


3.—Homestead Entries made in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by Nationalities, during the fiscal years 1917-1922. 


Nationalities. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No No. No. No No. 
Canadians trom Ontarionasscins ie aes nie otros eee 1,500 1,179 599 937 665 786 
s OusbeCi se tional ae eee 496 425 260 298 270 318 
ss INOWa Scotia te. sy at ase ee tees 124 138 53 106 78 83 
$6 Wewsbrimnewitkse-.4.4 ce ee aeterr ne 70 87 31 83 52 54 
she Princedtaward islands...) sseswcces 51 49 17 47 37 47 
: Manitoba 5h: 2.) Saat ota oe 657 403 238 365 237 398 
e Saskatchewan tere anncscrs doer seat 284 177 75 126 105 201 
ss Alberts} 0 S8pccck aoe seat wien 233 158 87 144 134 220 
Ss British Colgan bia. . oie eo 68 47 28 Sith 27 55 
Persons who had previous entry.................20: 1,642 1,087 606 875 871 946 
Newfoundlanders: tie beet eater setae 4 8 2 10 8 4 
Canadians returned from the United States.......... 17 10 6 13 3 3 
LA THOHID ATS, boy astra oe ioe maa ee oe Nae RE ere 1,734 2,084 870 1,318 1,072 1,505 
BIN elishie oes, eh aad Ais cet tees eee Cente 1,469 888 639 1,252 821 762 
COUCH A Wa rete os hiv bce: heres eR OE ee 496 285 182 360 242 229 
AU See on ka racy Ss ee ee Cen ee 194 142 87 154 114 92 
TON CI te eag de ce ore as otis A aOR ee ee Eee eee 65 54 38 58 32 63 
Bel P TANS UG. Bes iia cee eae TOR tunics Cte ne ane 46 39 19 26 36 37 
PD WASS soca eS ts hota o ToT CE ote oe ES ae 30 24 8 13 18 17 
ILC Cree A Aen ae coated AP nie Min Pea MS ae AAA hie Ned 48 745) 21 12 19 22 
Ned ibaatsy ch ON lo ereeencae: leche Masco ON Moe meh cnc era ate 24 19 7 10 12 48 
SOVIETS WE 5.c een seh Ge eae tats Ante os elder oe enone 5 2 1 4 1 2 
Germans 4.0) 5 one eit ora aoe we ee CE 75 10 d 5 22 40 
PAUSENO-LLUN ZATIONS ene ator Eee ee eee enter ara 735 125 38 69 170 712 
PO NGG ychtigs Sa Wee se oe ee a Lier rae tuchte were ae 41 42 15 13 9 23 
Danes (otber than, Teelanders)ics..<c- sb cea nees eon yi 46 29 35 46 44 
Tcelanderg::) ser ssat = eee Ee oe eee ees 36 38 10 20 14 19 
We COS sary ee ee ain ae ath tren ai tala Mya oh ee 235 195 60 82 71 173 
Norwegians 226 248 83 92 84 159 
Russians: (Ochervoan, Enns) sees © ace cote ease 489 217 74 105 91 168 
Ennis fee teen eee ne aera: aR tk here Rabe ree iat - - - - = 40 
(IneSe 7 ett eee tO ieee tea eee oi ele ae seeks - 1 4 1 - 2 
JADADCSO Ts Pere eet reliance Macleans on eta eerar: 3 2 2 ~ - - 
PGrsiang: Marae es Sahn alo ee een ee - 2 - - - - 
Arstra Ans o pesee cu Weare en tes Rae ota aa etait 10 6 1 5 2 2 
New ZealandOrsyse nae meee coroner seen ntoe slo naein cs - - 2 - 1 1 3 
Greeks sar er eet ae eee Share ce 1 1 1 2 3 
Phin dtisie e Aes ac es ee eee cf Reema wine atk 3 - - - - 
Poles tay eee ee ee Ce nae - - - - = 65 
Bulsarians cate ee nee ee eee Meee ed iceeein aisle 2 4 - - - ~ 
Ser bi gns ee rcte\ flac eee var rae ane dees ts eet Me suc als 2 2 1 4 - - 
Spaniards ee oka cote ee EL ee ee ea eine, 3 1 - - - - 
SouthyA moerieanss.cno cieh eee cee eee et tana - - - - - 2 
Hebrews oi titans oot nee eee ee ee aera — 2 - - - - 
South sAdricans) S000 baa Cee eee = - - - - 1 
AXMONIANS 5.5 a Sas Se EL er ea = = = = = 1 
Othernationaliticstiaset cee eee ee eee 24 46 28 ol 23 - 
Total .c4.has scone cred ee Rare ects ee 11,199 | 8,319 | 4,227] 6,732 | 5,389 7,349 
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4.—Receipts from Patents and Homestead Entries in the fiscal years 1917-1922. 


Sources of Receipts. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
rromestesd teases, sae ne pace ueatean ek 112,110 83,180 42,190 67,460 53, 880 73,540 
Cash SIELLO Gaertn Ament ed pana 2,707,204] 3,046,092] 2,192,861] 2,799,605] 1,721,172 761,850 
SCLMDISAIOS Matton cat ce on onieristiers Ss oe ah 333 131 323 80 - - 
eure diussip ake rtecelasene sinc teelecwls 429,403 482,006 408 ,728 589, 780 705,314 683,491 
Hay permits, mining, stone quarries, 

UCHR CASING ET ee Ne er ett eka thas 630,473 630,976 896,414] 1,234,558] 1,071,396 
All other receipts 315,928 341, 204 385 , 582 371,152 328 , 253 
GxyoOssmevonle mateo nhac wer, Se yn 4,557,810] 3,616,282] 4,738,921] 4,086,076] 2,918,530 
ROL stan tatay seo fare Selon atoeieen eee 134, 243 113,680 76,031 116,249 130,751 119,080 
INGTROVERUOR Ns 55 ode nn) ci uel Gein 4,055,995] 4,444,130] 3,540,251] 4,622,622) 3,955,325] 2,799,450 
Total revenue, 1872 to date.............. 54,834, 452/59, 278, 582 162,819, 848]67, 442 ,5201}71,397 , 845/74, 197,295 
Letters patent for Dominion lands. .No. 18,774 23 , 227 16,810 UG to2 17,947 13,116 
Hopaistend Ontries......-460. esse s 11,199 8,319 4,227 6,732 5,389 7,349 


Railway Lands.—Table 5 is a record for the three fiscal years 1921, 1922, 1923, 
of the sales of lands by the Hudson’s Bay Company and by railway companies 
having government land grants. The total sales in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1923, amounted to 123,303 acres at a price of $1,864,364, as compared with 155,239 
acres at a price of $2,633,572 in the previous fiscal year. The 1923 prices averaged 
$15.18 per acre, as against $16.96 in the preceding year. 


5.—Land Sales by Railway Companies having Government Land Grants, and by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in the fiscal years 1921-1923. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Companies. 
Acres. | Amount.| Acres. | Amount.}| Acres. | Amount. 
$ $ $ 
EMIASOn SI avs CO.cee Hat ae nye ee 178,301} 3,037,369 33,595 545,611 24,976 366 , 257 
Canadian Pacific Railway............... 275,636) 5,898,994 101,497] 1,732,350 83,485] 1,248,968 
Manitoba Southwestern Colonization 

NEVI Wiest aon Ae peers Wyn ast hee ee Ree 1,518 20,058 1,519 15,497 373 5,107 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche- 

wan Railroad and Steamboat Co..... 11,432 160,472 1,274 22,315 15122 17,000 
Calgary and Edmonton Railway Com- 

DAT Reet et eek CA Actress coe emer es 11,681 191,928 3,024 51,603 1,013 15,552 
Canadian Northern Railway Company.. 69,934) 1,455,319 14,163 263 , 199 11,214 190,112 
Great Northern Central Railway Com- 

PAM Yer Ray Meiers mest AP arateieucis sie cera een 5,128 96,616 167 2,997 1,120 21,368 

Oba et AOR in Ne ort Lee 553, 630/10,860,756| 155,239] 2,638,572) 123,303) 1,864,364 


2.—Provincial Public Lands.' 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia, the 
public lands are administered by the Provincial Governments. In Prince Edward 
Island all the land is settled. 

Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia there are no free grants of land; but, under 
conditions prescribed by the Crown Lands Act of the Provincial Assembly (10 Edw. 
VII, 1910, c. 4, s. 26), and an amending Act of May 3, 1912, Crown lands, not 
exceeding in each case 150 acres, may be granted for agricultural or grazing pur- 
poses to applicants of not less than 18 years of age at the vrice of $1 per acre, in 


1 For copies of the detailed regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands, application 
should be made as follows: Nova Scotia, to the Secretary for Industries and Immigration, Halifax; New 
Brunswick, to the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, t'redericton; Quebec, to the Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Forests, Quebec; Ontario, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto; 
British Columbia, to the Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria. 
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addition to the expenses of survey. Leases and grants of Crown Jands may also 
be obtained upon conditions prescribed. The total area of the Crown lands in 
Nova Scotia is approximately 795,644 acres. 

New Brunswick—The area’of New Brunswick is about 17,143,000 acres. 
Of this the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is timber Jand. The 
province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability a:ways derive 
» large part of its revenue from lumbering industries. Practically all the Crown 
tumber lands are held by license for the cutting of timber, most of these licenses 
expiring in the year 1933. While it may safely be said that the bulk of the Crown 
lands are better suited to lumbering than agriculture, yet there are still some 
Crown lands well suited to mixed farming, which may be taken up by prospective 
settlers. One hundred acres is the maximum allowed to any one settler, and he 
is reouired to reside on the land and cultivate ten acres of the same for three years 
before obtaining a grant. For some of the best lands there is a charge of $1 per 
acre in addition to the settlement duties already referred to. The Crown controls 
the right to hunt and fish within the province. Hunting of migratory birds and 
fishing in tidal waters are, however, under the control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public lands subdivided and unsold on June 30, 

1921, was 8,025,703 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1922, 107,871 acres 
were surveyed; 65,818 acres reverted to the Crown; 221,362 acres were granted 
for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; the receipts from village lots, as well 
as from the Jesuits’ estates and the Seigniory of Lauzon, ete., amounted to $18,029. 
Adding to the acreage available at June 30, 1921, the area surveyed and the areas 
that reverted, and deducting sales and grants, there remained, subdivided and unsold 
on June 30, 1922, 7,978,030 acres. Agricultural lands in 100 acre lots are available 
for settlement, upon prescribed conditions, at 60 cents per acre. 
_ Ontario—In Ontario the public lands which are open for disposal are chiefly 
situated in the districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound, Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, 
Timiskaming, Thunder Bay, Kenora and Rainy River, and in the counties of 
Haliburton, Peterborough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington and 
Renfrew. In northern Ontario, which comprises the territory lying north and west 
of the Ottawa and French rivers, the townships open for sale are subdivided into 
lots of 320 acres, or sections of 640 acres, and a half lot or quarter section of 160 
acres is allowed to each applicant at the price of 50 cents per acre, payable one- 
fourth cash and the balance in three annual instalments with interest at 6 p.c. 
The applicant must be male (or sole female) head of a family, or a single man over 
18 years of age. The conditions of purchase include actual occupation by the 
purchaser, the erection of a house, the clearance and cultivation of at least 10 p.c. 
of the area, and three years’ residence. Proxy regulations enable an individual 
to purchase a half lot of 160 acres and place an agent in residence, but the duties 
to be performed before issue of patent are double those required in ordinary 
purchases. 

Free grants are available on lands within the districts of Algoma, Nipissing, 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Rainy River and Kenora, and between the Ottawa river 
and the Georgian bay, comprising portions of the counties of Renfrew, Frontenac, 
Addington, Hastings, Peterborough and Haliburton and the districts of Muskoka 
and Parry Sound. Grants of 160 acres are made to either single or married men . 
in free grant territories where the land is subdivided in sections of 320 acres. In 
the Huron and Ottawa territory an allowance for waste lands may increase the 
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grant of a single man to an area not exceeding 200 acres, while heads of families 
may secure 200 acres free and purchase an additional 100 acres at 50 cents an acre. 
The settlement duties for free grants are as follows: (a) at least 15 acres to be 
cleared and brought under cultivation, of which 2 acres at least are to be cleared 
and cultivated annually; (b) a habitable house to be built at least 16 by 20 feet in 
size; (c) actual and continuous residence upon and cultivation of the land for 3 
years after location, and thence to the issue of the patent. The mines and minerals, 
and all timber other than pine, are covered by the patent. 

Returned soldiers who enlisted and rendered overseas service with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces are each entitled to an allocation of 160 acres free, in any 
township regularly open for sale, subject nevertheless to the performance of settle- 
ment duties. 

Ranching lands may be obtained on reasonable terms in waste and wooded 
‘areas, the valley of the Trent river, lying between lake Ontario and the Georgian 
bay, affording good opportunities for cattle and sheep raising. The maximum 
annual rental is 5 cents an acre, on easy stocking conditions. Leases may issue 
on condition that there be regularly maintained on the land such number of head 
of stock as may be consistent with the resources of the area covered. 

Ontario includes 230,000,000 acres of land, of which only 14,500,000 acres are 
under cultivation. More than 20,000,000 acres of the very finest arable land await 
the plough. Ontario is 3} times as large as the British Isles and 1} times as large 
as Texas, and almost twice the size of France or Germany. From east to west 
its borders are 1,000 miles apart, and from north to south, 1,075 miles. Recent 
railway construction and colonization road building have made accessible vast 
tracts of untilled farm land and virgin forests in northern Ontario. ~ 

Loans are made to settlers in the northern and northwestern districts of Ontario. 
The maximum amount of any loan to be made to a settler is $500, with interest at 
6 p.c. per annum, upon such terms and conditions as the Loan Commissioner may 
approve. The Government of Ontario is anxious that all bona fide settlers shall 
take full advantage of the opportunity provided to secure any needed loan, and full 
information with respect to same may be secured on application to the various 
Crown Lands Agents, or direct from the Settlers’ Loan Commissioner, Toronto. 

Sites for summer cottages under reasonable terms and conditions may be 
acquired by lease within the Government parks, including Algonquin Provincial 
Park, and by purchase in certain other sections of the province. Islands in 
Timagami are leased without building conditions, but islands elsewhere are sold 
in 5 acre parcels, subjcct in each case to the erection of a building costing not less 
than $500 within 18 months.!. The price of mainland is $10 and of islands $20 
per acre. 

British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant 
lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme sole who 
is over 18 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband, or 
whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, a bachelor over 
18 years of age, or any alien on his making a declaration of his intention to become 
a British subject, may pre-empt free 160 acres of the unoccupied and unreserved 
surveyed Crown lands, aot being an Indian settlement and not carrying more than 
8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre east of the 
Cascade iange. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate of im- 


1 further particulars, may be obtained on application to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
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provement and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement conditions are 
imposed. -After occupation for 5 years and making improvements to value of $10 
per acre, including clearing and cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may 
obtain certificate of improvement and Crown grant. The fact that an applicant 
has previously homesteaded in another province does not preclude him from pre- 
empting in British Columbia. Unsurveyed lands cannot be pre-empted. 

Homesite leases of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 
ment conditions, including building of dwelling in first year, title being procurable 
after five years’ occupation and completion of survey. 

Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed or un- 
surveyed, can be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
purposes, on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements. 
to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown grant 
may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. Price of first 
class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class (grazing) lands $2.50 per acre. 

Crown lands are leased, subject to covenants and agreements deemed advis- 
able, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for hay-cutting, up to 10 years; for 
other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years. 

The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National Railways. Lands within these areas are 
sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon development, prices being: 
usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash paj ment being required, and the balance. 
spread over a term of years to suit purchaser. Returned British Columbia soldiers 
are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase price. The Board has power to enforce 
orders on those owning land within an area to improve it, and to levy a penalty tax 
for failure; also power to procure compulsory sale of undeveloped land. To 
established settlers, loans are made by the Board for development purposes of from 
$250 to $10,000, not exceeding 60 p.c. of improved value of land offered as security. 

Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber-sale. The applicant locates the 
timber, and, application being made, the area is cruised, surveyed if necessary, and 
advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest 
Branch, Department of Lands. Information regarding water-rights for power, 
irrigation, etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water Rights Branch, Depart- 
ment of Lands. 

The area of land administered by the province is 223,519,920 acres, of which 
197,408,896 acres are vacant and unreserved; 5,725,358 acres are included in Indian, 
park, game, forest and other reserves, and 7,880,000 acres in’ timber, pulp, coal, 
grazing and other leases or licenses. The total area of surveys is 32,729,473 acres, 
including 22,620,266 acres of land surveys, 8,983 085 acres of timber, 658,462 acres 
of coal lands and 470,754 acres of mineral claims. The area included in cities is 
56,270 acres and in district municipalities 888,378 acres. 

The area of the province is 238,469,600 acres, of which 92,800,000 acres is 
above timberline, and 91,432,100 acres is forested—39,352,000 acres carrying over 
1,000 ft. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000-30,000 ft. per acre. The area 
suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,608,000 acres. On Vancouver island, an 
area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Ry. land grant, 
embracing the southeastern portion of the island, and applications for lands in this 
area are to be made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 
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I1.—PUBLIC DEFENCE. 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Permanent 
Force, which on March 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 officers 
and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of the war 
on August 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, 
equipped, trained and despatched by the Canadian Government to Great Britain 
for active service. When hostilities ceased on November 11, 1918, there had been 
sent overseas for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force about 418,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men.! 

Organization.—Prior to 1922, three Departments of the Canadian Government 
were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz.: the Department of Militia and 
Defence; the Department of Marine and Naval Service; the Air Board. 

During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed consolidating 
the Naval Service, the Air Board and the Department of Militia and Defence into 
the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective by proclamation 
on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National Defence and a Deputy 
Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, there has been constituted 
by Order in Council a Defence Council, consisting of:—a President (the Minister), 
a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members:—the Chief 
of Staff, the Direetor of Naval Service, together with the Adjutant-General, the 
Quartermaster-General and the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, as associate 
members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


1.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. It is divided into 
Active Militia and Reserve Militia. The Active Militia is divided into the 
Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 

Permanent Militia —The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 

Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal 
Canadians). 

Artillery —The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (“‘A”’, “B” and “C” 
Batteries); Royal Canadian Garrison Artillery (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
Companies). 

Engineers —Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments). 

Signals —The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry; The Royal 22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian 
regiment). i 

Army Service Corps. 
ments). 

Medical Corps—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detach- 
ments). 

Veterinary Corps——The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detach- 
ments). 

Ordnance Corps—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks —The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


1 For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Government on account of war appropriations for the 
years 1915-1921 see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 


The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detach- 
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Schools of Instruction —The Canadian Small Arms School.—This is the only 
School which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at 
all stations of the Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted 
Royal Schools of Instruction. 


Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of :— 
34 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
61 Batteries of Field Artillery (Light). 
19 Batteries and 9 Companies of Medium and Heavy Artillery. 
15 Field Companies. 
2 Fortress Companies. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
16 Signal Companies. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops of the Signal Corps. 
12 Companies of Cyclists. < 
43 Companies of the Canadian Officers Training Corps. 
123 Battalions of Infantry. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
21 Companies of the Army Service Corps. 
82 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
13 Detachments of the Canadian Pay Corps. 


The following table shows the numbers of men and horses in the Permanent 
and Non-Permanent Canadian Active Militia. 


6.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1923. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Descriptions, 
Men. Horses. Men. Horses. 
Headquarters Staff and special employees.............-.e00+: 39 - - - 
@avairy snd-Mounted Rifles. cc, cos eanscanices cs even eaice sare 478 305 11,753 10,548 
HigldiArtilaryeowees ae los eR cae a a ae eee 403 271 7,493 4,654 
HesvvaandtSiegeyAr tiller senate eee cacao eens - ~ 2,026 905 
GarrisoneArtiler yaar. tpon eek eicens = Gate were aan oe rants 296 37 1,159 9 
FUNC INGOLS Moats are silt ase pics hee Gets Un erelel te oie eid alae eo eral ealcins 281 21 3,336 647 
Signaler tote omeeeie telaieais cahoots ais sinker siaurtacions mone 63 - 3,309 1,200 
IBICVECIISTS ere et actrees cette rot raiciniecte cinis sioetaleie hia herere oi ieoaetele - - 1,308 
Machine GuntCorps ees ceria iron ae os hee ee eee - - 6,602 711 
Trnifan trys. 2% ssurhtehorete tate sail aeicareta satan aes Comivierea eicitiee viernes 907 38 70,584 720 
Railway Conpsreccm cca ecis ee tnce tetas eats oa sarers igce che sea ere - - 373 - 
Schools ob Instruction smerewre tee eae eae aL eae ee ahr - - 5,719 - 
Non-COMbaLANES Svcs Nocreepitectii tetera masa sas erelelonicislas cineiee as 1,144 84 9,244 3,240 
OUR eae eee ear EITC Woke Ata 3,611 756 122,906 22,658 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 
tion. For each unit of Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry of the Active Militia a 
corresponding reserve unit has been constituted, unorganized at present, however, 
with the exception of the posting of officers. 
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Military Districts—F¥or the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into eleven Military Districts, each under 
a Commander, assisted by a District Staff. 

Militia Appropriations.—Table 7 shows the militia vote for the fiscal years 
ending March 31, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. — 


7.—_Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, for fiscal years ending March 31, 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924. 


Items. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ 

PAULOWwAnNces, AChiVesMULTEAs co. cts acceler ascii s odlsia p< o> 120,000 120,000 120,000 100,000 
Annual Drill PIES 3 ROO SR foc) UA AE ee eee Ae) 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,000,000 1,050,000 
RUC HSOT VICOS en ea ths Pee nel Ue isos Oana alee 390, 000 450,000 350,000 450,000 
Wlothing- and /Necessaries..nos + aaeie>aenidaee ca + ce reioos s 60,000 264,346 340,400 300,000 
Contingencies HSIAO Se Sige ea ee Pier A ean COE tice 50, 000 40,000 40,000 25,000 
WUSLOMEM LINES eet ee aoa oma tae ete Glad se anemers 50,000 40,000 25,000 12,000 
Wenanthaentalelporsmye: 2 src oe yaceic.civcevertiencieiereie es sato.arnre 1,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Mominion Arsenal’ WINASAYVs «os ceracn ccs vet neecw ences 258,112 243 ,300 25,000 | 9,000 
DomanionvArsenal i Quebecyen jocks «coc eset wie hw ots eaters 532,512 428,300 375,000 390,000 
UH SINEO LS CLV COR we rats tats RUNS Oe Behe Tor a hve tie eee sece ats 705,000 600,000 560,000 560,000 
GREAT but OA SSOCIAUIONS soe warau trai cure srne%, ots ue ale srasers Gins eoe 105,000 125,000 100, 000 100,000 
NIAIN UCU ANCC Res eeei ln eee a eect AMIR suk nena haie seeteeaace 200,000 200 , 000 235,000 250,000 
Ordnance Arms, Lands 100,000 75,000 66 , 000 66,000 
LEER AG GI SUES bart SERS ate 65 Abc RO MME AL ae Facies 345,600 265, 000 255 , 000 255,000 
Ronn anon ts HOn cordance cterd sesveeiera dis oa aiscoutteieecreiasierics 6,500,000 6,255,000 5,500,000 5,290,000 
Prinbinsesnds Stavlone4n yo.) iseceeie scstalnev dee asie wee 70,000 85,000 85,000 70,000 
Rio wale Virb arya COlLCRO.. aNaas ae rayelel spars tevebererameaiaenebese Goris 284,819 350,000 345,000 345,000 
Sales ana MVASes sek tease ceabe acs otate ele starrer toe 331,463 225,000 225 , 000 250,000 
SCHOOIMOn Uns tnuchlonenian tert said asides asics auteioe da one 150,000 150,000 90,000 115,000 
REpOstapule SUT Vey Ae eatar. unk anor nd a teieemiclere woe 45,000 45,000 45,000 45,000 
ELE AININOUATCAS .. Jee erentis foe. Feet nine seo eee as 30,000 30,000 15,000 5,000 
PETARsponwand We reiwhtes tae tee crate pierateek eae her aaele 300,000 200,000 200, 000 185,000 
WiamlikeS vores nana: crm ania: innacioherantenrcieitelaicierehs aire 400,000 197,054 100,000 160,000 

Ota noe eee eee 12,554,808 | 11,890,000 | 10,099,982 | 10,036,237 
Civil Government......... On ROE OC AOD AOE GEO a 247,430 673,751 COLT OL 762 ,6812 

Grand! Totaly sen oe cee onsite 12,802,238 | 12,563,751 | 10,851,779 | 10,798,918 

1 A few contingent amounts complete the total, 2 Department of National Defence. 


2.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service became part of the Department of National Defence by 
the National Defence Act, 1922. The senior officer is styled the Director of Naval 
Service, and is a member of the Defence Council. The Service consists of,—(1) 
Headquarters at Ottawa (Permanent), (2) The Royal Canadian Navy (Permanent), 
(3) Canadian Naval Reserve (Militia), (4) Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve 
(Volunteer). 

The Royal Canadian Navy (Permanent Service) consists of 2 destroyers and 
4 trawlers on the active list, wath the light cruiser Aurora and submarines CH 14 
and CH 16 in reserve. 

The Canadian Naval Reserve consists of 500 officers and seamen, recruited 
from seafaring personnel. 

The Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve consists of 70 officers ey 930 men, 
organized as a division and distributed by detachments as follows:—Charlottetown, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, 
Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver. 

The money voted by Parliament for naval service for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1924, was $1,515,500. 
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3.—The Air Board. 


The Air Board Act of 1919 empowered the Governor in Council to appoint an 
Air Board, with a Minister of the Crown as chairman, to control aerodromes, air- 
craft, ete., and, generally, aerial navigation in Canada and its territorial waters. 
The work of the Board fell into three main divisions: the control of civil aviation, 
the direction of flying operations for other Departments of the Government and 
the direction of the Canadian Air Force. 

By virtue of the National Defence Act of 1922, the powers, duties and functions 
vested in the Air Board by the Air Board Act or by any order or regulation made 
thereunder shall in future be administered, exercised and performed by the 
Minister of National Defence. 

The executive duties of the Air Board are now carried out under the Chief of 
Staff by the Director of the Royal Canadian Air Force and staff. 

The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force (Permanent Service) on May 31, 
1923, was 49 officers and 262 other ranks. 

In 1922, 325 Air Officers (Non-permanent) were trained in short and long 
courses at Camp Borden. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force has carried out flying operations for the 
following Departments of the Government: The Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Mines, the Department of Indian Affairs, the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Customs, 
the Department of Immigration and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, as well 
as co-operating with the Canadian Militia at their annual training. 

The money voted by Parliament for air service for the fiscal year ending 
March, 31, 1924, was $1,250,000. 

Training centres are established at Camp Borden, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Jericho Beach, B.C., and Dartmouth, N.S. 


4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 1,710 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled; of this number 146 are now in attendance 
and approximately 175, though their names appear on the college roll as having 
been admitted, either did not.actually do so, or if they did join, were only at the 
' college a very short time. Over 900 took part in the war of 1914-1918 where 159 
ex-cadets made the supreme sacrifice. Some 750 British and 90 foreign 
decorations have been awarded to ex-cadets, and many have risen to high rank in 
the service of their country. Three of the Canadian divisions serving in France 
were commanded by ex-cadets and an ex-cadet also commanded one of the Australian 
divisions at Gallipoli. The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 
(37 Vict., c. 36), was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all bran- 
ches of military tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in 
the subjects connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military 
profession, and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments.” In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough, 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, 
English and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, 
drill and outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 
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The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, 
with the Cataraqui river on the one side, emptying into the St. Lawrence river 
at its junction with lake Ontario, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds include 
about 500 Acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 
mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on which 
stands the historic fort Henry, are at the disposal of the College for use as a training 
area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated fort Frederick, built in 1837, 
when Kingston became capital of Canada, the fort comprising a portion of the 
defences of Kingstcn. The College is under the supervision of Militia Headquarters, 
who annually appoint an advisory board composed of leading Canadian citizens both 
civil and military. The staff is composed of a commandant, and a staff-adjutant, 
assisted by a competent staff of civil and military professors and instructors. 

‘A four years’ course leads to a ‘‘Diploma’ with Honours” or ‘‘Diploma”’ and 
“Certificate of Discharge’. To graduates are annually offered a number of com- 
missions in the Canadian Permanent Force, as well as commissions in the Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers and other branches of the regular Britannic Army. To 
those graduates joining the Britannic Army, the privilege of one year’s seniority 
is granted in the Britannic or Indian Armies. This has been arranged in order to 
equalize the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with 
those of Woolwich or Sandhurst, since the course at the latter institutions is shorter 
than the Canadian. Positions in the Public Works Department, Hydrographic 
Surveys, ete., may also be obtained by graduates. Several Canadian universities 
admit graduates to the third years of arts and science courses. 


IlI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. 


Greatly increased attention has been devoted during recent years to public 
health and related subjects in Canada, the work embracing, in addition to the 
supervision of the general health of the community, the maintenance of hospitals 
and institutions for the care of needy and indigent persons. In general the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such institutions is in the hands of the various provincial 
Governments, under the powers given them in the British North America Act, 
‘1867. Under their control, municipal governments and various societies and 
individuals initiate and foster charitable and humane efforts, depending on the 
Government to some extent for financial aid and for competent, uniform inspection 
of methods and standards. Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of 
the general health of the people of the Dominion, is the Department of Health of 
the Dominion Government. 


Public Health.—Considerable diversity in methods of administration of public 
health activities is encountered in the different provinces. Apart, however, from 
the actual organization of provincial Health Departments and of the administrative 
bodies charged with the management of hospitals and other such institutions, it 
will be observed, in the summaries of provincial activities which follow, that 
particular attention is given to the same branches of public health work in all the 
provinces. Perhaps the most important of all, and those which reflect most clearly 
the benefits accruing from such work, are the systems of medical inspection of 
school children. This is carried out in some cases by the district or sub-district 
medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses whose activities are 
confined to it alone. In addition to the continual supervision exercised over the 
health of the children, expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, 
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teachers and parents. In many cases, dental inspection is provided for. While 
this work has been carried on on a considerable scale for but a few years, great 
benefits have already been realized from it, notably general improvement in health 
and sanitary conditions both in schools and homes, and in the prevention of 
epidemics. 

In other directions also, governmental activities through Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
by an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other diseases, 
such as those shown in the Population section of the present volume under the head- 
ing of “Vital Statistics’. An example may be taken from Ontario as being, perhaps, 
the province in which public health education and activities have reached the 
highest stage of development. In this province, the rate of deaths from tuber- 
culosis has decreased from 87-1 to 71-0 per 100,000 during the pericd 1912 to 1921, 
that from typhoid fever from 19-4 to 7-2 per 100,000, from measles from 4-2 to 
1-8, and from whooping cough from 16-2 to 10-5. While some other rates have 
increased, it may be noted that increases are not general in the case of communicable 
diseases and that, in respect to tuberculosis especially, the cities of the province 
show the lowest mortality rates. The reason for this is the fact that public health 
work is more advanced there than in the towns and rural areas, and its good effect 
in respect to this and other diseases is apparent. Public health work, indeed, has 
rendered the development and spread of epidemics of the more common diseases 
practically impossible. 

Institutions.—The most familiar of all public institutions established to 
administer and foster the general health of the community is the general hospital, 
common to all cities and towns of any considerable population, and found also in 
the more modern and prosperous rural districts. Such hospitals are generally 
erected and supported by the municipality, their actual administration being in the 
_ hands of a board of trustees, and their revenue, in addition to that provided by the 
municipality, being drawn, in the main, from grants from the provincial Govern- 
ment, from donations from individuals and societies and from patients’ fees. 
Admission and treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for it and 
whose resources are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical 
attention. Second in importance are the houses of refuge and orphanages, homes 
where destitute adults and homeless children are taken in, fed and clothed until 
they can support themselves or until homes for them are found elsewhere. Orphans’ 
homes are found in practically every urban and rural community of any size, while 
refuges or homes for the aged are supported by the larger centres and by county 
municipalities. Asylums for the insane, also found in all the provinces, differ from 
the foregoing types in that they are in general owned, supported and administered 
entirely by the province. In Nova Scotia, however, the insane of separate counties 
are, in some instances, cared for in one institution, together with the inmates of 
the refuge and orphanage. In addition, other institutions supported by the public 
include isolation hospitals, maternity hospitals, homes for the deaf, dumb and blind, 
homes for incurables, infirmaries, homes for epileptics and for lepers, and tuber- 
culosis sanatoria. 

Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist, 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above. Among 
them are included several hospitals supported by the Dominion Government 
for the benefit of returned soldiers, and numerous small homes and hospitals 
depending entirely on private aid. Since these institutions do not receive provin- 
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cial Government grants and hence are not in all cases subject to inspection, no 
accurate record showing their number, purpose and the number of inmates can be 
obtained. 

But little historical information on the subject is available. No statistics of 
public benevolence have been included in the Canada Year Book for several years. 
It seems, however, that until comparatively recently, the caring for needy and 
destitute persons, as we now recognize it, was largely in the hands of individuals, 
of whose humane efforts scanty evidence remains for present use. The inability 
of private effort to cope with a problem of rapidly increasing dimensions has led 
to the present government control of the majority of such establishments. 

In the exercise of the powers granted them at Confederation, the various provin- 
cial governments have enacted considerable legislation governing the regulation of 
public charities. In Ontario, for example, the Houses of Refuge Act, the Hospitals 
for the Insane Act, the Private Sanitarium Act, the Sanatoria for Consumptives 
Act, the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions Act and the Prisons and Public 
Charities Inspection Act have been passed, dealing with different phases of the 
subject. Similar legislation by other provincial Governments also provides for the 
carrying on of charitable work, the provision of funds and for inspection by com- 
petent officials. 

A summary of the work carried on throughout the country, including the 
activities of the Dominion Department’ of Health and those of the various provincial 
Governments, is appended. 


1.—Dominion Department of Health. 


The activities of the Dominion Department of Health for the fiscal year 1923 
may be classified under the following eleven headings:—Quarantine Service, Immi- 
gration Medical Service, Marine Hospitals Service, Venereal Disease Control, 
Housing, with Hospitalization and Sanitation, Opium and Narcotic Drugs, Pro- 
prietary or Patent Medicines, Child Welfare, Food and Drug Laboratories, 
Public Works Health Act and Finance. 

Quarantine Service—Organized quarantine stations were operated at Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., Chatham, N.B., Halifax, N.S., Louisbourg, N.S., North Sydney, 
N.S., Quebec, Que., St. John, N.B., and Victoria, B.C. The total number of vessels 
reporting at the above stations was 1,897, and of examinations of individuals 289,292. 
A total of 638 persons was distributed to quarantine hospitals and detention buildings. 
Of these, 128 were actually sick; the remainder, of whom 331 were detained as 
possible smallpox contacts, was made up of contacts and persons accompanying 
the sick. Of the 28 diseases treated in the quarantine hospitals, 59 of the total 
number of cases were of measles, 9 of scarlet fever, 8 of chicken pox and 8 of diphtheria, 
the remaining diseases occurring in 5 or fewer cases. A total of 1,772 persons was 
vaccinated. 

Immigration Medical Service.—For the purpose of detecting physical or mental 
defects, 66,480 immigrant passengers were examined; of this number 571 were 
found to be of the prohibited classes, and 152 others were found upon arrival to 
require medical or surgical treatment. An additional number of 661 was found to 
have minor defects, which did not, however, prevent their certification by the medical 
officers of the service. 

The service has under its supervision two leper stations, one at Tracadie, N.B., 
and the other at D’Arcy island, B.C. Eleven patients were under treatment at 
the Tracadie lazaretto, six males and five females. One new case was admitted 
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during the year and no deaths were reported. Five Chinese patients were cared 
for during the year at the D’Arcy island lazaretto, the number being unchanged 
from the previous year. 

Marine Hospital Service——The Department operates two marine hospitals, 
at Sydney and Lunenburg, N.S., revenues for the purpose being collected on the tonn- 
age of vessels arriving at ports in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and British 
Columbia. Gratuitous treatment is accorded all needy mariners from vessels 
paying such dues. In addition to the two hospitals maintained by the Government, 
treatment was provided during the year at 52 town and city hospitals in the five 
provinces to 2,663 injured and distressed mariners. 

Venereal Disease Control—The sum of $200,000 was voted by the Dominion 
Government to aid in the prevention of the spread of venereal diseases. This 
amount is allotted to the various provinces engaged in the work. The campaign 
carried on throughout the country by the various governments may be divided 
roughly into five main activities,—treatment, education, social service, law enforce- 
ment and the collection of statistics. There are 54 clinics in operation throughout 
the Dominion, at which free treatment may be obtained, while free hospital accom- 
modation is given where necessary. Both the Dominion and the provincial Govern- 
ments have issued pamphlets and circulars designed to prevent the spread of the 
diseases. 

Housing, Hospitalization and Sanitation.—Under the Dominion Housing Act, an 
amount of $9,550,080 was voted by the Dominion Parliament for the year. Of 
this sum $3,225,816 was lent to the seven provinces included in the scheme, to 
which total loans up to March 31, 1923, amounted to $20,333,406. The total 
number of houses erected was 4,612, while those under construction and planned 
total 223. Municipalities to the number of 160 are operating under the Act. 

Opium and Narcotic Drugs——During the year the Department issued 200 
import licenses, 40 export licenses, 110 wholesale druggists’ licenses and 56 licenses 
to retail manufacturing druggists. Narcotics imported into Canada were as follows: 
cocaine, 3,330 ozs., morphine, 10,998 ozs., and crude opium, 1,373 lbs. 

Close supervision is maintained on all exports and imports of narcotics, and 
the licensing system enables the Department to know at all times the amount of 
these drugs received by every druggist, veterinary surgeon, dentist or physician 
in Canada. By this system it is possible for the Department to check up the dis- 
position of these drugs, and to make absolutely certain that the use being made of 
them does not contravene the Act. While the illicit traffic is a much more difficult 
problem to handle, no fewer than 692 convictions were obtained during the year. 
Figures are not available to show the number of convictions other than by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police for infractions of the Act for the fiscal year, but 
for the judicial year ended September 30, 1922, there were in all 1,858 prosecutions, 
including the Dominion cases. 

Proprietary or Patent Medicines —Medicines registered and licensed under the 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act during the year 1922-23 numbered 4,868. 
Under the operation of the Act, which has as its fundamental principle the require- 
ment that all such articles shall be on the market in a way which permits the 
ordinary layman to understand what he is buying, many articles were rejected as 
absolute frauds and dangerous to health. Periodically, samples of various medicines 
are obtained in the open market and are sent to the laboratory, for the purpose of 
confirming and approving the ingredients of each, 
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Child Welfare—General co-operation in matters relating to child and maternal 
welfare has been continued or established with the various Departments of the 
Dominion Government, provincial Governments and voluntary societies through- 
out the country. A ‘‘Handbook of Child Welfare Work in Canada” has been 
prepared and published during the year, while a new and revised edition of the 
“Canadian Mother’s Book”’ has been issued, together with several reprints of the 
“Little Blue Books—Home Series”. 

Food and Drugs Division.—A total of 5,894 samples of foods and drugs were 
examined during the year in the laboratories of the Department, to determine 
their purity or degree of adulteration. Numerous prosecutions were made under 
the provisions of the Food and Drugs Act, where goods not conforming with the 
law had been offered for sale. 

Public Works Health Act-——The activities of the Department under the Public 
Works Health Act have comprised the maintenance of a hospital, a first-aid office 
and an ambulance service along the new Welland canal, now under construction 
between lake Ontario and lake Erie. A total of 1,733 visits were made by the 
medical officer, 2,500 cases were treated as hospital out-patients, 51 were given 
hospital treatment, while a total of 927 hospital days were afforded to patients. 

Financial Statements.—A net expenditure for the year of $914,690 is recorded, 
in which the largest items are Quarantine and Public Works Health Act, $225,002; 
Venereal Diseases, $189,928; Salaries, $129,317; Marine Hospitals, $114,727, and 
Administration of Food and Drugs Act, $111,565. Revenues amounted to $205,983, 
of which sick mariners’ dues totalled $161,010. 


2.—Other Public Health Activities. 


1.—Prince Edward Island. 


In the report of the trustees of the Falconwood Hospital and Provincial 
Infirmary for the year ended December 31, 1922, a total of 309 patients were shown 
as resident on this date, compared with a total of 295 at the beginning of the year. 
During the year 74 patients had been admitted, while discharges and deaths 
totalled 60. Expenditure for maintenance and repair of the institutions amounted 
to $100,464, while revenues from fees and other sources were $9,170. 


2.—Nova Scotia. 


The Department of Public Health of Nova Scotia, in its report for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1922, outlines its main activities in the following groups: collection 
of vital statistics, education and publicity, aid by nurses and clinics, prevention 
and cure of venereal diseases, medical inspection of schools and the control of com- 
municable diseases. In the provincial laboratory, 7,688 specimens were examined 
and reported on during the year. 

Complete information regarding hospitals in the province is not available, a 
considerable number of them being privately owned and under no obligation to 
furnish information respecting their operations. Of public and semi-public institu- 
tions, however, there are 16 general, 1 maternity and 3 isolation hospitals, 2 tuber- 
culosis sanatoria and 23 insane asylums. The number of inmates of general and 
maternity hospitals increased from 625 at the beginning of the year to 654 at the 
close of that period. Total expenditure was $601,648, of which $155,218 was for 
salaries and wages. In tuberculosis sanatoria, the patients increased from 189 to 
233. Total expenses were $306,035, an average of $486.54 per inmate. An increase 
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of admissions over discharges, during the same period, brought the number of in- 
mates of insane asylums from 1,347 to 1,381. Total expenditure amounted to 


$524,488. 
3.—New Brunswick. 


The New Brunswick Department of Health includes among its branches those 
of general sanitation, water supply and communicable diseases, medical school 
inspection, collection of vital statistics, education and publicity, provincial labor- 
atory and the administration of sub-health districts. 

The department is administered by the Bureau of Health and more directly 
by the Chief Medical Officer of the province. Subordinate to him are the Chief of 
Laboratories, three District Medical Health Officers, in charge of the eastern, 
southern and western distriets of the province, a Director of Nurses and a Director 
of Venereal Clinics. In addition, the organization is further subdivided into 16 
sub-health districts, each in charge of a Medical Officer. 

Accurate statistics of hospitals and similar institutions in New Brunswick are 
not available, the number of public institutions being the only figure at hand. 
Besides the 14 general hospitals in the province, there are also 2 tuberculosis 
sanatoria, 2 maternity hospitals, 1 insane asylum, 1 orphanage, 2 refuges and 1 leper 
station. Numerous other institutions of a private or semi-private nature exist, 
but information is lacking regarding their number and operations. 


4.— Quebec. 


In the administration of the health of the province, the Provincial Bureau of 
Health, in charge of the Provincial Secretary, with its activities divided among the 
fifteen public health districts, sees to the carrying out of the provisions of the Public 
Health Act. Twelve inspectors are appointed for the fifteen districts, their duties 
being divided generally between education of the public and municipal public 
health organization, while, in addition, their services ere given in case of consul- 
tations, public lectures, maintenance of records of municipalities and medical and 
sanitary investigations. In addition to the district officers, the Bureau maintains 
a laboratory division, a division of sanitary engineering, a division of venereal 
diseases and a division of vital statistics. 

Statistics of benevolent institutions in Quebec are collected and compiled by the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics. During the year 1922 there were in existence in the 
province 49 general hospitals, 4 maternity hospitals, 2 créches, 5 tuberculosis 
sanatoria, 6 insane asylums, 1 home for incurables and 117 orphanages and refuges. 
In the 55 general and maternity hospitals, the number of inmates on Jan. 1, 1922, 
was 3,085; 52,938 persons were admitted and 52,719 discharged, leaving 3,304 
inmates on Dec. 31. Total expenditure was $3,752,369, of which $902,298 was 
for salaries and wages. Population in the tuberculosis sanatoria decreased from 
144 to 141 during the year, expenditure per head averaging $761 and total expenses 
being $108,778. The number of inmates of mental hospitals increased from 5,443 
to 5,708 during the year, the average constituting 0-28 p.c. of the population of the 
province. The cost of maintenance of insane asylums for the year was $1,389,372, 
offset by revenues of $1,412,751. In the orphanages and refuges of the province, 
admissions numbering 5,825 and discharges to the number of 5,667 increased the 
population from 12,243 to 12,401. Expenditure amounted to $3,351,534, an average 
of $272 per head, while revenues totalled $3,178,847. 
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5.—Ontario. 


A: Provincial Board of Health, responsible to the Minister of Labour, and 
comprising divisions in charge of laboratories, industrial hygiene, public health 
education, preventable diseases, sanitary engineering and maternal and child 
‘welfare, oversees the administration of the Public Health Act throughout the 
province. Through its division into eight districts, each of which is in charge of 
a District Officer of Health, close touch is maintained between the Board and the 
municipalities through the province. This contact, of course, is strengthened by 
the relations between municipally appointed health Officers and the officials appointed 
by the provincial Government. 

‘In addition to the activities of the Board of Health, the Provincial Secretary 
is charged with the administration of the hospitals and charitable institutions, the 
latter including, among others, the insane asylums and hospitals for the feeble- 
minded and epileptics. In the report of the Inspector of Prisons and Public Char- 
ities for the year ended Sept. 30, 1921, statistics are given showing the existence 
in the province of 105 public hospitals, including 9 sanatoria for consumptives, 
49 private hospitals, 41 refuges, 30 orphanages, 3 convalescent homes and 31 county 
houses of refuge. All public hospitals and charitable institutions in Ontario are 
entitled to government aid and are regularly inspected. The total number of 
patients admitted to public hospitals and sanatoria during the year was 115,442, 
while on Sept. 30, 1921, the number of inmates had remained practically constant, 
a decrease of from 7,011 to 7,006 beg apparent. Total revenues amounted to 
$7,333,902, of which $594,364 was paid by the legislature. Total expenses amounted 
to $7,770,511, an average cost per day per patient of $3.22. In the 44 orphanages 
and refuges of the province there were, on Sept. 30, 1921, inmates numbering 3,062, 
an increase over the figure of the previous year of 199 persons. The average days’ 
stay in such institutions was 198, with an average day’s cost per inmate of $1.28. 
Total revenues amounted to $1,029,291. The 30 orphanages of the province pro- 
vided a home for 2,321 persons on Sept. 30, 1921, total expenditure for the year 
having been $504,914, or an average per inmate per day of $0.60. 

On Oct. 31, 1921, a gross total of 7,967 insane, feeble-minded and epileptic persons 
were being cared for in the twelve provinci: 1 public institutions for the purpose. 
The inmates of the nine insane asylums had increased during the year from 6,504 
to 6,638, admissions amounting to 1,°€4 against discharges, etc., totalling 1,860. 
The hospitals for feeble-minded and epileptics showed an increased population (1,329) 
on Oct. 31, 1921, that of the previous year having been 1,185. Revenues for the 
year from «ll sources increased to a total of $1,244,286. Estimated expenditures 
totalled $2,758,061. 

6.—Manitoba. 


The report of the Provincial Board of Health for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920, 
is the last available concerning the activities of this body. The various departments 
of the Board comprise those of public health nursing, focd inspection, venereal 
disease prevention, the recording and prevention of communicable diseases and vital 
statistics. Under the Superintendent of Provincial Public Health Nurses, a large 
amount of work is carried on in the direction of education, medical school inspection, 
child welfare, public service nursing, and the distribution of literature. The work 
of other divisions is more or less of a routine nature. 

Very incomplete information is available regarding hospitals and charitable 
institutions throughout the province. There are three hospitals in the province 
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for the care of mentally defective persons, to which total admissions, during the ten 
months ended Aug. 31, 1922, were 211, compared with discharges and deaths 
totalling 159. <A total of 1,343 patients were under treatment in the three institu- 
tions on Aug. 31, 1922, this figure representing 0-22 of the total population of the 
province. Total expenditure amounted to $274,804, or $1.43 per head for the ten- 
month period. Revenues from fees and other sources amounted to $90,322. At 
the home for incurables of the province, the number of inmates increased between 
Dec. 1, 1921, and Aug. 31, 1922, from 339 to 368, expenses of maintenance amounting 
to $58,899 or $1.02 per head per day. Revenues from fees and other sources were 
$31,553. 
7.—Saskatchewan. 


In the province of Saskatchewan, the Bureau of Public Health, organized 
under the Minister of Public Health, is in charge of the general duties devolving on 
the department. Among its main activities it numbers the precautions taken against 
and the ar:esting of epidemics, medical school inspection and treatment, venereal 
disease prevention, child welfare and home nursing, and the examination and certifi- 
cation of embalmers. In addition, the Bureau employs an analyst and pathologist 
and a bacteriologist; its sanitary division oversees water and food supplies through- 
out the province and general provisions for sanitation, while another division 
compiles the vital statistics of the province. 

In addition to the hospitals which Saskatchewan has in common with the other 
provinces, mention may be made of a system known as the Union Hospital Scheme, 
designed to furnish necessary hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under 
the provisions of the scheme, two or more municipalities may co-operate in arranging 
to build, equip and maintain a hospital in their district and for their residents. 
These smaller hospitals are not intended, of course, to furnish extensive accommoda- 
tion, but they do furnish splendid accommodation for emergency or maternity 
cases. There were 39 public general hospitals in Saskatchewan at the close of the 
year 1922, 37 private maternity hospitals, 27 isolation hospitals, 1 sanatorium for 
tuberculosis patients, 2 insane asylums and 1 home for infirm and incurables. 
Admissions to general hospitals during the year totalled 30,702, while total expenses 
amounted to $1,445,433. Tuberculosis patients decreased in number from 249 
to 241 during the year. Expenses for their maintenance were $276,517, or an average 
of $684.45. In the insane hospitals of the province, an increase of admissions over 
discharges of 124 resulted in a population in these institutions of 1,294 on Dec. 31. 
Yearly expenditure per head was $560, making up a total of $699,757. The Home — 
for Infirm admitted 48 persons and discharged 26, retaining a total of 85 persons. 
Expenses amounted to $35,987, an average of $486.31. 


8.— Alberta. 


Among the various Departments of the Government of Alberta is the Depart- 
ment of Health, in charge of one of the Ministers of the Administration. The 
department, however, issues no report, as far as can be ascertained, except that 
of its Vital Statistics Branch. Few data, therefore, are available regarding the 
activities carried on by the government, the only statistics to be had of the number 
and operations of hospitals and charitable institutions throughout the province 
being those of provincial Government e penditure. In the fiscal year 1921, expendi- 
ture on conservation of health and sanitation totalled $167,115, that on ‘hospitals 
$628,703, and that on charities $57,364. 
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9.— British Columbia. 


The Provincial Board of Health of British Columbia, a branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary, is organized in five main departments; (1) sani- 
tary, including the inspection of logging camps, tourist camps and ships; (2) 
venereal disease prevention; (3) public health nursing, comprising the conduct of 
baby clinics, medical school inspection and other social service activities; (4) 
laboratory, including the distribution of vaccines and antitoxins, besides the ordinary 
analysis of specimens, and (5) child hygiene. A report on vital statistics of the 
province is included in the annual report of the board. 

As in Alberta, information readily available regarding hospitals and other 
charitable institutions, is restiicted to figures of government e:penditure in the 
fiscal year 1921. During that year $56,361 were e:pended on the conservation of 
health and sanitation, $1,125,011 on hospitals and $114,038 on charities. The only 
public institution regarding which complete data are at hand is the leper station 
at D’Arcy island, mentioned above as operated by the Dominion Department of 
Health. 

10.—The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


Closely allied with the Dominion and Provincial Governments in activities 
to promote the health of the people and the care of diseased or needy persons is 
the Canadian Red Cross Society. It was originally organized in 1896, and came 
into such prominence during the late war that its peace-time organization has been 
enlisted by the governments of all the provinces to aid in the general improvement 
of health and the extermination of disease. ‘ 

The more important phases of the work now undertaken by the society are 
as follows:—(1) the assistance rendered towards the professional training of public 
health nurses, (2) co-operation with other organizations engaged in similar work, 
(8) general educational work, and (4) the use of specially trained public health nurses. 
In the first direction mentioned, courses have been established in six Canadian 
universities for the training of public health nurses. Again, the society is actively 
engaged, in co-operation with various other organizations throughout the country, 
in the combating of disease, the promotion of child welfare and the care of physically 
defective persons. Co-operative work is carried on with the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association, the National Council for combating Venereal Diseases, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, the Child Welfare Section of the Canadian Public 
Health Association, and the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. In addition 
to numerous public lectures and meetings, a large amount of literature has been 
distributed, and a monthly journal with an average circulation of over 150,000 has 
been published for some years. Many specially trained nurses have been placed 
at the disposal of the various provincial Governments by the society, to carry on 
educational or nursing work in schools and homes. ; 


11.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


While of a more specialized type than the Red Cross Society, the Victorian 
Order of Nurses still does a large amount of public educational work in matters of 
health and the prevention of disease. The order was originally founded in 1897, 
and from then until the present. time has gradually extended its activities to cover 
a broad field. Twenty-four hospitals have been operated by the order in out-of- 
the-way parts of the country, all but five of which have been handed over to local 
authorities. Since its inception, the scope of the work carried on has constantly 
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developed and broadened, and at the present time covers all phases of family and 
community nursing, including such activities as home, school, industrial and hospital 
nursing, child welfare, social service, clinics, summer camps and general health 
education. — . 

The nurses belonging to the Victorian Order are carefully selected graduates of 
recognized training schools, who are given post-graduate training in district nursing 
by the order. Originally this training was given at trd@ining centres established 
by the order, but since 1921 thirty scholarships of $400 each are granted annually 
to enable graduate nurses to take such courses at Canadian universities. 

The order offers to the people of any community an efficient public health 
nursing service best, fitted to its needs, as determined by the local committee in 
consultation with the proper authorities in that community. The central board 
at Ottawa, through field supervisors, oversees the whole Dominion. At the present 
time the order operates at 61 centres and maintains hospitals at Chapleau, North 
Bay, Cochrane, New Liskeard and Whitby. The number of nurses on active duty 
is 310, and in 1922 a total of 600,000 visits were made. 

While the order exists primarily for the poor, a great many people who cannot 
afford the services of a private nurse avail themselves of the visiting service at a 
fee commensurate with their circumstances. A large part of the revenue of the 
order is obtained from this source, and is supplemented by grants, donations and 
subscriptions. Each district finances itself, while the revenue of the central office 
is derived from the interest on an endowment fund of $335,000, and annual grants 
of $5,000 from the Dominion Government and of $2,500 from the Province of 
Ontario. 

12.—Mothers’ Allowances. 

Five of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances 
to mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province 
of Manitoba was the first. to take up the work in 1916, and her example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario. 

It is a general stipulation under the existing Mothers’ Allowances Acts that 
the mother be a resident of the province at the time of making application, that 
she be a British subject, generally with two or more children under fourteen years 
of age or with an insane or totally incapacitated husband and a similar number of 
children. Other similar requirements regarding residence and means of support 
are made, for it is not desired that applicants ‘‘be considered as applying for charity; 
but that the mother be regarded as an employee of the State, receiving remuneration 
for services rendered in the proper care of her children. The mother, asan employee 
of the government, must not only satisfy them of her fitness to receive an allowance, 
but also that she is fulfilling the trust which is being placed in her.” 

In most cases the allowance is provided jointly by the provincial Government 
and the local government of the municipality in which the applicant is resident, 
but in some cases—those of mothers resident outside of cities, towns and counties 
—the whole allowance is paid by the provincial Government. Larger allowances 
are at times made in cities than in towns and county municipalities, and the basic 
rate is generally that paid to a mother with two dependent children. Administra- 
tion of the Acts is as a rule in the hands of a Commission or Superintendent, and 
is closely allied with other work designed to ameliorate the conditions to which 
certain sections of the community are subjected. In Ontario and Manitoba, for 
example, the Acts are administered by Commissions. In the former, the appoint- 
ment of local boards, in cities, counties and districts, whose duty it is to pass on. 
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applications before their presentation to the central body, is provided for. Through 
this medium also, intimate contact is maintained with beneficiaries. In Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta, the Acts are administered by the Bureau of Child Protection 
and the Superintendent of Dependent and Neglected Children respectively, the 
organization in Alberta providing, in addition, for the appointment of inspectors 
in each municipality of the province. The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, assisted by a number of local advisory boards, superintends the 
administration of the Act in that province. 

The following table shows, for the five provinces in question, the numbers of 
mothers and children to whom allowances have been paid, together with the latest 
annual and the total expenditures. 


8.—Mothers’ Allowances in Canada, 1922 and 1923. 


— 


Items. Ontario.! | Manitoba.? creer Alberta.4 emeeca 
NATED OL MLOpherSe a. ics ceteiteie nie ele © Syed 575 725 619 995 
Numiberot: Children... 2)... c2 4. oes 11,605 - 2.580 1,844 2,535 
Last yearly Eixpenditure............... $| 1,382,138 162,415 195,070 252 , 243 463 , 802 
Potal expenditure’... sacle esos cess $] 2,945,184 - 501, 345 660.144 1,174,607 


1 As on April 30,1923. Dee. 1, 1921 to Dec. 31, 1922. 3 Fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1922. 4 Year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922. 6 Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923. 6 Ason latest date available. 


Rates of Allowances.—Rates of allowances paid in Ontario are as follows:— 
In cities $40, $45, $50 and $55 per month for mothers with 2, 3, 4, and 5 children; 
in towns the rate is $5 lower, while the rate to beneficiaries in villages and rural 
areas is further reduced by $5. In families where there are more than five children, 
the Commission may grant a further allowance not to exceed $5 a month for each 
child over the number of five. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta no set 
rate of allowances is paid, the aim of payments being as far as possible to make 
up the difference between the income and the ordinary expenditure of afamily. In 
Saskatchewan, minimum and maximum monthly payments of $15 and $30 are 
established. Payments in British Columbia, are also not standardized, but regula- 
tions provide for a maximum monthly allowance of $42.50 for a dependent mother 
with one child and an additional $7.50 for each other child under 16 years of age. 
A deduetion of $10 is made in case of the beneficiary owning her own home or holding 
it free from rent, while a maximum of $15 per month is paid to a mother and one 
child where board and lodging are obtained free of charge. 


IV.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Since Confederation and before, the Department of Public Works has been 
known as the constructing department. In 1879 the railways and canals were 
placed under control of a new department, the building and maintenance of peniten- 
tiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance and construc- 
tion of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and the smaller drill 
halls and armouries to the Department of Militia and Defence. The work of the 
Department of Public Works is now divided into three principal branches, viz., 
the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch, and the Telegraph Branch. 

Engineering.—The Engineering Branch comprises the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works, 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging, the construction, maintenance 
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and operation of government dredging plant, the construction and maintenance 
of graving docks, the construction, maintenance and working of slides and booms, 
the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges and approaches thereto, 
and of bricges on highways of national importance in the Northwest Territories, 
the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and ordinary surveys and 
examinations, inclusive of precision levelling and geodetic measurements which 
are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates, the testing of 
cements, etc. The Branch has charge of about 1,845 harbour works, 5 graving 
docks, 4 slide and boom works, interprovincial bridges, 30 dredges and 211 tugs, 
scows and other dredging plant. 

Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch builds and maintains government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs quaran- 
tine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military hospitals 
and dnil halls, land offices and telegraph offices. The most important public 
building now under construction is that of the new Houses of Parliament at Ottawa. 

Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control over the construction, repair 
and maintenance of all government-owned telegraph -lines and cables. These 
lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and the Yukon. 

Graving Docks.—There are five graving or dry docks completed and owned 
by the Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 
9. The dock.at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company. The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, 
divided into two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively), and 120 feet wide; it has 
a depth at high water of 40 feet. It cost about $3,850,000. A new dock is under 
construction at Esquimalt, B.C.; the dimensions are given in Table 9. Under the 
Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910, (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been 
subsidized by payments of 3 or 33 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given 
number of years, as shown by Table 10. 


9.—Dimensions of Graving Docks owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at Depth of | Rise of tide. 
Locations. Length. water = |———___—__— 
Coping.|Bottom.| Entrance.| on sill. | Spring.| Neap, 
Fest. | Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. | Feet. 
IGE VAS eDO caveat Moccia vce ahh <6 ate eStore en execs 600-3 100 59-3 67-€ 25-8 18 13-3 
dale pion cats Uren il Op Sen os hae ar rene Pere at 430 90 41 65 264 7to 10] 3to8 
HS GUlaAa t (NOW ae rote sue ccc sie oe 1,150 135 125 125 40 7to 10] 3to8 
Meneaton, Ommtentac tcc cee cents nti 308-6 79 47 55 143 & 163 ~ - 
Wanzoner One sana. ven cies pasa evdie citer 1,150 144 105 120 40 H.W. 18 13-3 


10.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks subsidized under the Dry Dock 


¥ Subsidies Act, 1910. 
Depth suit 
Locations. Length.} Width.}| over Total Subsidy. 
Sie cost. 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. $ 

Collingwood "Nos 1; Ontemerec enhance nce at 515-10 59-8 16 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collingwood INO.2; Ont selsiiectete seine ier. + 413-2 95 16 306,965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Port Arthur, ‘Ontees..case soe aeeee cack. 708-3 77-6 16-2) 1,258,050) 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal One Satan oe eee eee 600 100 27-5] 3,000,000] 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince sRupert.b 1G. eed een eat eet 600 100 25 | 2,199,168] 33 p.c. for 25 years. 
St: Johns NIBi gee ak eee eee ee 1,150 133-0 42-0 — | Building. 


Vancouver (Floating Dock).................. 556-5 98-0 28-0 - 
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Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 11 shows the expenditure and revenue 
for the fiscal years 1917-22 of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. For the fiscal year 1922, the expenditure was $17,939,494 as compared with 
$20,970,674 in 1921, a reduction of $3,031,180, accounted for by reduced expenditure 
in all services with the exception of roads and bridges, where the increase of 
$399,984 is caused by the construction of a bridge at Banff on the Bow river, 
an international bridge at Edmundston, N.B., and a new bascule bridge at Burling- 
ton Channel, Ont. 


11.— Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal 
years 1917-1922. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Items. 1917. 1918. 1919: 1920. 1921. 1922. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Harbour and river works....| 6,548,568 5,551,774 3,181,349 4,320,581 7,541,668 6,142,157 
Dredging plant, etc......... 2,410,413 1,405,838 677,500 1,205,486 1,456,243 1,211,582 
Slides and booms........... 111,876 64,859 56,169 33 339 1 1 
Roads and bridges.......... 38, 266 18,991 24,952 202,888 |. 196, 209 596,193 
Public: buildings:.......00.6. 5,717,450 5,843 , 289 7,466,679 8,442,124 8,443,892. 7,401,222 
AelSaraiwhse wee nacre gee hee k 775,340 751,452 789,883 885,730 1,083 , 242 1,024,116 
Miscellaneous............... 559, 683 419,005 706 , 464 1,028,185 1,031,528 765,697 
TROUAL certo Prerech oath 16,161,596 | 14,055,208 | 12,902,996 | 16,118,333 | 19,752,782 | 17,140,967 
From War Appropriation for 
Military Hospitals........ - = 8,492,504 | 4,337,127 1,217,892 798,527 
Grand total........ - — | 21,395,500 | 20,455,460 | 20,970,674 | 17,939,494 
REVENUE. 
Slidés-and booms........... 97,142 26,188 16,763 48 133 1 1 
Graving docks. ............. 64,919 56,484 72,428 81,148 64,918 112,194 
Rents. . 7.2 =. =e Re Pataatuetalrtte 94,729 106 , 205 101,664 143 ,355 128,148 111,111 
Telegraph lines ec 191,453 204,878 Zolyoon 277,749 330,470 290,131 
Casual revenue 45,017 27,737. 108, 295 81,073 199,583 180,691 
RO RRIGS etme y ets toni sreiera a - — - 1,632 2,010 2,093 
MOUs Seas can he 493, 260 421,492 530, 482 633,090 725,129 696, 220 


1Jn 1920-1921, the slide and boom works were leased or transferred to operating companies. 


Harbour Commissions. 


A number of the harbours of Canada are administered by corporate bodies 
known as Harbour Commissions. Each Commission is constituted by a special 
Act of the Dominion Parliament, the number of Commissioners varying from three 
to five. The property of the Crown in the harbour is placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission and the Commissioners are authorized to acquire and hold real 

and personal property for the improvement and development of the harbour; but 
any property acquired from the Crown may not be alienated or in any way disposed 
of by the Commissioners without the consent of the Governor in Council. The 
Commissions are given power to make by-laws for all purposes of governing the 
harbour, and for the imposition and collection of rates on vessels and on cargo landed 
and shipped in the harbour, and penalties for infraction of their by-laws (but every 
such by-law must be confirmed by the Governor in Council before becoming effect- 
ive), and they have control of the expenditure of the revenue received from these 
sources. For the purpose of harbour development and the construction of improve- 
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ments, the Commission may, with the consent of the Governor in Council, expro- 
priate land and borrow money on debentures issued against the security of the real 
and other property of the harbour. For the harbours of Quebec, Montreal and 
Vancouver, the Dominion Government has advanced the Commissioners large 
sums against such debentures. All the Commissions are under the direct inspection 
of an official of the Marine Department and are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries in all matters. 

The following harbours are administered by a Commission, the date of the 
Act under which each Commission received its present constitution and powers 
being given:—Montreal, 1894; Quebec, 1899; Three Rivers, 1882 (amended 1923); 
Toronto, 1911; Hamilton, 1912; Belleville, 1889; Winnipeg and St. Boniface, 1912; 
Vancouver, 1913; New Westminster, 1913; North Fraser, 1913. The harbours 
of North Sydney and Pictou, Nova Scotia, were formerly under the Commission 
form of administration, but the legislation providing for Commissions in these 
harbours was repealed and all property and rights held by the Commissioners were 
re-vested in His Majesty by legislation passed in the years 1914 and 1920 respectively, 
repeal in each case being effective from the 1st of Jan. following. 


V.—THE INDIANS OF CANADA.! 


The Indians of Canada number about 109,000, their numbers varying but 
slightly from year to year. A small yearly increase is evident, however, and the 
popular notion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance with facts. Before 
they were subjected to the degenerating effects of eastern civilization and the 
devastating results of the many colonial wars, the numbers of both the Indians 
and Eskimos were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable information as to the 
aboriginal population during either the French or the early British régime is non- 
existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the past and 
_ present aboriginal populations. 

Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the 
Indian Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the 
Dominion, dating back to the time of the Conquest. It was originally under the 
military authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative machinery 
until 1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Indians of 
Canada and the lands reserved for them came under the control of the Dominion 
Government, and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament (R.S., ce. 81) provided 
that the Minister of the Interior should be Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs, and as such have the control and management of the lands and property of 
the Indians in Canada. The aim of the Department of Indian Affairs is the advance- 
ment of the Indians in the arts of civilization, and agents have been appointed to 
encourage the Indians under their charge to settle on the reserves and to engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest times. 
It was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to provide 
a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing civiliza- 
tion had made possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 

1 The letter-press under this heading is taken in the main from the article contributed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs to the 1921 edition. Paragraphs on the linguistic stock and tribal origin ofthe Indian 


population, their industries and occupations, their health, sanitation and dwellings, appearing on pages 
786-789 of the 1921 edition, are not reprinted. 
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Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout the 
Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local 
agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, as guardian of the 
Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the development of 
agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and 
legal transactions, and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The educational work of the Department is now very extensive. A total of 
3821 Indian schools are in operation, comprising 250 day, 55 boarding and 16 
industrial schools. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in. all 114. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to 
more than thirty. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition 
to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each 
inspector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon 
destitute Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds 
or from the tribal funds of the Indians. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law, and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in administering this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 

Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, the situation has been different. There the rapid spread 
of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 
the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government. Accord- 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest.in the country. In consideration of such 
cession, the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock raising, hunting, trapping, 
etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indian 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. These treaties have been 
made from time to time as occasion arose, and as new territories were opened up. 
The last treaty to be made, Treaty No. 11, was effected in the summer of 1921, 
and covered the Mackenzie River district, where it was necessary to protect the 
Indian interests, owing to the oil rush and consequent rapid settlement of the 
country. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their 
welfare has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 

Government Expenditure.—On March 31, 1922, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $11,458,661, had declined to 
$11,402,577. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
_as follows:—voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $2,756,245; 
annuities by statute, $191,834. 

On the same date the balance to the credit of the Indian Savings Account 
for the funding of the annuities and earnings of pupils at industrial schools was 
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$127,830. Deposits and interest during the twelve months aggregated $45,868, 
and withdrawals $30,241. 

Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada, are appended. The figures in 
Table 12 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the remaining tables contain data from the last annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. 


12.\Indian Population of Canada, 1871-1921. 


Provinces. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

Prince Edward Island....... 323 281 314 258 248 235 
INGValSCOUIES: we encct face cts 1,666 PAE 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 
WowsbnunswiCke.enesen css 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1,331 
Quebec ese ates ete ee 6,988 7,015 13,361 10,142 9,993 11,566 
OntarlOe ercoac sot ateeioen 12,978 15,325 17,915 24,674 23,044 26,436 
British Columbia........... 23,000 25,661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 22,377 
Maxirtobas ce asalinaieeni eine 16,277 7,876 13,869 
Saskatchewan.............. 26,304 f11,718 12,914 
ATISONEOY,« cnacdanastyeels eens 56,000 56,239 51,249 ; \11, 630 14,557 
Yulcon DLerritory.......-..<. 3,322 1,489 1,390 
Northwest Territories...... 14,921 15,904 3, 8732 

Totalion. «ate nicwters sere 102,358 108,547 120, 638 127,941 105 492 110,596 


1 The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912, which also accounts for the increase in their 
1921 Indian populations. 


13.—Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, by Provinces, fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1922. 


Number]. Neaben of Parile ot Hella) Asoraelle eee 
Provinces. of Attend- oe 7 
Schools. | Boys. Girls. Total. ance. “Ay sal 
ance. 
2 17 21 38 18 47 
14 136 140 276 128 46 
11 146 132 278 177 64 
31 761 778 1,539 956 62 
91 1,933 1,692 3,625 2,384 66 
46 905 899 1/804 1,178 65 
32 714 730 1,444 1,039 72 
25 588 615 1,203 916 76 
58 1,276 1,229 2505 1,646 66 
4 49 59 108 59 
i 80 121 201 162 81 
321 6,695 6, 416 13,021 8,668 67 
14.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1922. 
: Total Land cleared Land Value 
Provinces. acreage of |but not under under of 

reserves. cultivation. | cultivation. Lands. 

; Acres. Acres. Acres. $ 
Prince Edward Island... 2. csssesscesee oe. Toe 400 401 20,000 
Nova DMO We br pero ct coi.se uoGoc at) up oa IOUE 21,681 3,059 1,635 81,894 
New: Brinswickivage tan caeclor al eee ie oat 20,782 1,562 1,697 70,600 
Quebec vraieiels Sisiaiw efeia’ 6 oyetatel Sarsiainte sraterei@rotee ile pares 175,220 15,189 10,079 1,409,895 
Ontario PDO OEE ODE pr TOCetanOne Oona Coe 1,046,088 74,986 66,570 4,978,386 
Manitoba, aa sncmseriemctan ctiaacn eentate cteitte «trois 415,477 115,794 12,581 2,933,273 
Saskatehewaiecaicense ste tetera hstee 1,181,349 778,190 45,520 12,623,673 
Alberta. SOnademGNOAd so qonroUdcHngaphodadoucne 1,307,343 869,237 55,728 17,188,881 
BritishiColumbia-nec dene oe erie ae 732,216 279,774 32,217 12,927,167 


BOGAN oy. on couse pens able ieehaps Pee SAR 4,901, 683 2,138,191 226, 423 52, 233, 769 
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15.—Area and Yield of Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1922.1 


Provinces. Wheat. Oats. Other Grain. 
Acres. Bush. Acres. Bush, Acres. Bush. 

Prince Wdward Island): ..i.ciecccec esse 13 195 40 740 - - 
ING WA SCOblaan beet ove ote cea sbienin Canee os 4 92 46 1,085 v 29 
INGWBEUNS WICK, acs s cyohia od ccho ode ince 11 155 95 940 PAR Pa 370 
(aioe ie Sheba peer nor CARD ene aaa ae 343 4,855 2,991 40,380 1,224 13,971 
GTA Gs weet ie tees dies Gsome aie mete ats 3,303 30,368 10,821 104,512 3,159 38,736 
DleMIBO DAMS err eye nic a matae crcisvatalerateimarone 3,560 33,569 2,574 83,079 924 12,559 
Ssskatchowan's.c eo. ccc cisilccnie aeeae cisuee 13, 162 186,388 15,498 307,102 729 14,376 
PAI DOrtavenen cscs ott one ton caine eties s 11,086 80,776 9,078 134,995 701 13,667 
PBSritisui OLum Dias, cise ars ohtetete cian Geiss: 2,089 58,728 4,178 123,911 280 7,826 
Motaliee.n 50h eeke Amero aeeds 33,571 395,126 45,321 746,744 7,045 101,584 

Provinces. Potatoes. Other Roots. Hay and 

Fodder 
Acres Bush Acres Bush Tons 

Princerhid wardelslande,< casas teeecie ce ec ceno eae 11 1,034 - - 5 
INGE SCOULAY a: 4 reiceser laste steerer oleitisee Ocal sere sai 111 5,029 14 655 545 
ING WED LUDSWAIGKres atten note setae tis cle tenn iee tas 63 5,960 16 520 238 
QHODEC me eae Mad tanies dete aot tn irae eee cies 1,090 37,463 111 4,485 2,909 
COMERETO Neen eae ee ceo rae rs ete Die tioces te 1,788 83,989 502 18,314 26,594 
[Mamitobalsst quant CREA gain cele ian rae 447 30,413 71 2,199 16,756 
Saskatcheweanleanseren cetera srk teers reenter 197 23,083 36 2,379 32,642 
PAT Or tation tn ae eae oe ent ere ca eS, 136 11,648 38 1,031 18,091 
BBRIUISh yO OMIT aan eceeee teeta icra bis wanes aera 2,584 | 321,106 890 46,018 23,223 
POCA EER ere lo cxctonot ake ee tare care 6,427 519, 725 1,678 75,601 121, 05% 


4Season of 1921. 


16.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Values, by Provinces, 1922. 


Value of 
Provinces. Horses. | Cattle. | Poultry. Bie Sys 
Poultry. 
No No. No 
PrimeeyE Gwar WSlandenca crite stoic ce trro esa ree ese cree siecs oye este 14 43 198 3,500 
INOVAS COLLAR penser eLe ke ite weet ee eae is Ses Sarason ane ke 75 266 935 16,580 
Nowe Brunsiwickcs, «hey, aitie eeeioice enact tee eters ean oe ah 42 69 455 7,045 
QUE CO). emis Metisse cer ae SIR acheie CR ere aa ain ata Wee, 1,007 4,644 14,014 232,225 
ONTARIO enter sea tearce ona ecko wictaercaedafe ore echltteietorebe ane Ghiscterais 4,292 10,073 62,146 601,045 
MT OMITUORAT creer etcetera ecetrres, carrer s oo ene cticer tse ieee Peratar ed te Mesa aa 1,830 3,244 3,800 227,553 
Saskatehewante we aera coe enen em enee eee. 2,486 7,116 6,933 796,965 
FAL DELTA ent Sone trae arta es techy ee Stat A eae BEN eee iat Sees 12,875 6,462 2,083 603 ,318 
IBrstis a Colmmmbia ek neh eee tee ot ane eon eee 14,527 17,246 34,140 1,077,178 
TROCRR ree ae aera Kine escee iota is aoc cles Practise ote 37,148 49,163 124,704 3,565,409 
17.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, 1922. 
Value of Re- Earned by 
—_———————————_| ceived |—————___—__——__| Total 
Provinces Farm Beef from 


, Income 
5 Hunting | Other 
Products} Soldor| Wages | Land Fish- and Indus- of 


poe med el Earned. | Rentals} ing. Trapping | tries. Indians 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island... 4,500 750 1,450 ~ 750 600 5,100 12,150 
INGyalscotian eee ee. 16,887 3,644 62,890 63 9,665 7,603] 40,145 141,853 
New Brunswick......... 8,600 500 26,540 509 4,210 2,300 5,425 50,194 
Qirebee.ieyen Ss escent 177,392) 38,227 847,290} 28,508 6,610 245,185} 74,706 936,318 
Ontario ejsva rece ighe taco 625,452] 50,374 889,355] 64,107 197,185 328,505} 122,412] 2,596,206 
Manitoba He 159,202 16,035 141,215} 10,764 59,855 364,885 51,900 875,961 
Saskatchewan 437,662} 74,619 118,878] 49,242 25,750 109,080] 115,618) 1,068,640 
Alberta 270,038} 51,198 124,179] 54,658 13,605 186,716] 90,716 927,581 
British Columbia........ 694,488] 61,026 555,968] 95,950 488 , 290 379,620] 288,460) 2,586,861 

Motale. vst: 2,394,171] 296,373] 2,267, 7651 303,801 805,920) 1,624,494! 794, 482] 9,196,764 
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VI.—DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE- 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Under Order in Council of June 30, 1915, the “Hospital Commiss’on’”’ was 
created to provide for the treatment of returning wounded and disabled soldiers, 
and in October of that year a revised Order in Council changed its name to ‘Military 
Hospitals Commission,’ and empowered it to carry on vocational training, and to 
deal with the subject of employment. : 

Two Orders in Council were passed on February 21, 1918, one creating the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and the other charging the Depart- 
ment of Militia and Defence with all active treatment cases except those suffering 
from tuberculosis, insanity and other diseases likely to be of long duration. This 
arrangement was confirmed by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
Act, 1918 (8-9 Geo. V, ec. 42).1 

The earlier activities of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
have been described in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 21-29, to which the reader is 
referred for a general idea of the work of the Department in providing medical 
treatment, vocational training, retraining of the blind, provision of artificial limbs and 
appliances, and post-discharge dental treatment. These activities naturally reached 
their maximum in the period following the armistice, the number of employees of 
the Department being 9,035 in March, 1920. The total personnel employed on 
Dec. 31, 1921 was 4,886; this number was reduced by 1,063 to a total of 3,823 on 
Dee. 31, 1922. 

At the close of the calendar year 1922, the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment was directly operating 15 hospitals and sanatoria with a total bed 
capacity of 3,857. In-patients on December 31, 1922, numbered 3,684 and out- 
patients 258. In all of these hospitals dietitians who make monthly reports on 
food costs have been placed; an elaborate system of cost accounting is maintained. 

Two psychopathic hospitals are now being operated by the Department, one 
at Westminster, near London, and the other at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. Here 
all classes of nervous and mental diseases are treated, and the most up to date 
methods, including continuous baths and other hydrotherapeutic installations, are 
in use. There is also equipment for occupational therapy, including both indoor 
and outdoor work of a constructive nature, as well as ward classes for bed patients 
and for those who are otherwise confined to the wards. To this work is detailed 
a special medical officer whose duty is to survey all patients and to make 
individual studies from the viewpoint of their physical and mental equipment, 
also of their occupational capacity and adaptability. The Department also has 
patients in a large number of provincial hospitals for the insane, and keeps close 
supervision, through the- Neuropsychiatric Branch of the Medical Service, over the 
treatment of these patients and the conditions under which they are living. On 
December 31, 1922, the number of neuropsychiatric patients on strength was: 
mental, 1,103; nervous, 563; total, 1,666. 

A brief summary of recent legislation concerning the Department of Soldiers’, 
Civil Re-establishment is appended, together with the more important findings 
of the Royal Commission which sat in Ottawa during the latter part of the year 
1922 to investigate certain charges brought against the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners. 


1 Since the D. of S.C.R. Act is a skeleton only and provides for regulations to be promulgated 
by the Governor-General in Council on the recommendation of the Minister, the various Orders in 
Council passed under this ori practically constitute the laws as applied to the care and treatment 
of former members of the C.E 
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In very abbreviated form the principal items of recent legislation were as 
follows :— 

1. Provision was made for compensation to be paid to relatives or dependants 
of airmen in the public service of Canada in the event of death or injury while so 
employed. 

2. In view of the fact that serious unemployment existed, reducing certain 
former members of the forces to a condition of distress, it was decided that assistance 
should be rendered to any relief issued by municipalities and charitable and veteran 
organizations. Maximum payments were stipulated. 

3. Aid to former members of the forces in the United Kingdom, both in case 
of those desiring to return to Canada and of those in indigent circumstances, was 
provided for, such aid to be in the form of loans. 

4. The medical treatment, vocational training and general care by the Depart- 
ment of former members of the forces, hitherto extended only to those suffering 
from disabilities attributable to war service, was extended to others where only a 
possibility existed that disability was due to this cause, with provision for the 
payment of subsistence, loss of wages, etc. 

5. The payment of $10,000 to the Last Post Fund was authorized, to provide 
for the burial of indigent ex-members of the forces and administration of the work. 


The following are, in the main, the findings of the Royal Commission on Pensions 
and Re-establishment :— 

(1) No evidence was presented to indicate the existence of conspiracy, plot 
or ulterior motive in the administration of the Pension Act. (2) Amendments 
should be made to the Pension Act, to render it absolutely clear that former members 
of the C.E.F. and their dependants would be entitled to pension in respect of any 
disabilities attributable to war service. (3) Appeal tribunals should be instituted 
to decide on eligibility for receipt of treatment or pension, and on pension awards.1 
(4) Cases of unsuccessful applications for insurance should be reviewed with sub- 
sequent action, if justified. (5) The time allotted for applications for insurance 
should terminate on Sept. 1, 1923. (6) There should be attached to each office of 
the Department a special soldiers’ advisor to assist former members of the forces 
in the preparation and presentation of their claims. 

Several amendments to the Pension Act and the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment Act were proposed by the House of Commons, but were subsequently struck 
out by the Senate. These Acts now remain unchanged in their important details. 


War Pensions.—A Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada, consisting 
of three members, was created by Order in Council of June 3, 1916, (P.C. 1334), with 
exclusive jurisdiction and authority to deal with the granting and payment of naval 
and military pensions and other allowances to persons in the Canadian Naval 
Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary Force and to their dependants. 

Under Orders in Council of April 12, 1921, (P.C. 1187), Aug. 17, 1921, (P.C. 
2722), and Dec. 1, 1921, (P.C. 4500), and under authority of the Pension.Act of 
1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 48), the administration of the head office of the Board of 
Pension Commissioners was transferred to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment as from April 1, 1921, the Pension Commissioners, however, continuing 
to exercise full power and authority in dealing with the granting and renewing 
of, and adjudication upon pensions. 


1On the matter coming alors Parliament, one appeal board only, The Federal Appeal Board, was 
ereated. It is composed of a chairman, two members to hold office for three years, and two members 
appointed for two years. It has no jurisdiction over pension awards. 
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Brief statistics are appended to illustrate the growth of the activities of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. The total number of pensions in force increased 
from 25,823 to 63,057 during the fiscal years 1918 to 1923, and the total lability 
from $7,273,728, or an average of $282 per pension, to $30,421,766, or an average 
of $482 per pension. While pensions paid to dependants during the six-year period 
practically doubled in number, those paid on account of disabilities showed an 
increase of nearly threefold. Liability under dependants’ pensions during the same 
period showed a threefold increase, while disabilities’ pensions had increased in 
1923 to practically six times their 1918 total, a comparatively greater rate of 
increase than that shown in the case of pensions paid to dependants. It will be 
noticed that, following the increase of pensions liability to a total of $31,184,838 
at the close of the fiscal year 1921, a decrease of some $700,000 is shown down to 
the close of the fiscal year 1923. Total expenditure on pensions on account of the 
late war for the period Aug. 4, 1914, to Mar. 31, 1923, amounted to $151,751,591. 


PENSIONS IN Force AS AT MarR. 31, 1918-1923. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 
Years oi, DREAT Pee, Bl BPRS The Ue Eb ee ane Se ae 
No. of share No. of ere No. of «yay 
Pensions. Liability. Pensions. Liability. Pensions. Liability. 


$ $ $ 
10, 488 4,168, 602 15,335 3,105,126 25,823 7,273,728 
16, 753 9,593,056 42,932 7,470,729 59,685 17,063,785 
17,823 | 10,841,170 69,203 | 14,335,118 87,026 25, 176, 288 
19,209 | 12,954,141 51,452 | 18,230,697 70,661 31,184, 838 
19,606 | 12,687,237 45,133 | 17,991,535 64,739 30,678, 772 
19,794 | 12,279,621 43,263 | 18,142,145 63,057 30,421,766 


18.—Number of Pensions in Force on March 31, 1923, by Relationship of Dependants 
and Rank of the Disabled, and Annual Liability incurred thereon. 


Pensions to Dependants. Pensions for Disabilities. 
Classification. pee et Classification. eat pes 
Pensions.| bility. sioners. bility. 
Miia Ne a lens ae es. 8,268 7,710,376 Privatone oo Stats coos nte 36, 509 15,308,619 
MMGUR OR Ba semi css athe ere sates 5,726] 2,504,150 Sergeants..............0e000- 8,947) 1,610,215 
(CHa Gr ets teyets safe isratnaeiei= ae eo 2519} RSIS A SON eV at wavelets atecwyatele siete 167 62,811 
Parents (bot). eedaieenn ace 1,232] * 95287421 "WkOlswiseentocttae ce ciuc es ne ae 44 17,737 
AGHOTS te ccn crete astra ee == 1,082} 347,915) Lieutenants.................. 1,206} 496,870 
Onplienst eee ice. 620| 329,482|| Captains................ Tei 711| 318,505 
Brothers and Sisters........... 84 D4. SIAN MEAIOTS Pantene dase emt ne 327) 159,142 
Grandparents e.aceewtsmnaieie 02 43 19,274 Taeoea A Ory Sac ACer Ce 105 67,239 
Orphan Brothers and Sisters... 10 8, 348)|' Colonelstermacees sete veto atelee = il 8,831 
Others. cctv cst selene 10 3,840 Brig. Generals......,....-.++ 8 8,508 
Nurses—Licuts....35.+.0.55; 226 85,368 
otal; cs.e.seen ues teee 19, 794)12, 279, 681]| Nurses—Capts..............- 2 300 
. Total, 4.5%. gees 43, 263] 18, 142,145 


Total Annual Liability| — — |30,421,776 
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The scale of pensions has been revised several times by Orders in Council and 
Acts of Parliament. Under the existing scale of pensions for disability, as estab- 
lished by c. 45 of the Statutes of 1921, twenty classes are provided, ranging from 
100 p.c. of total disablement to 5 p.c. of disablement. The pensions range, for the 
rank and file, according to the class of disablement, from $600 down to $30 per 
annum (with a bonus of 50 p.c. of these amounts during the years commencing 
September 1, 1921, 1922 and 1923). The pensions for total disablement range 
from $600 for the rank and file up to $2,700 for persons of, and above the rank of 
commodore or brigadier-general. Married members of the forces receive additional 
amounts, ranging from $300 per annum for 100 p.c. of disablement to $15 per annum 
for 5 p.c. of disablement. Similarly, for disabled soldiers with children there is an 
additional pension ranging from $180 to $9 for the first child, from $144 to $9 for 
the second child, and from $120 to $6 for other children. No pension is 
paid in respect of boys over 16 or girls over 17 except in case of their physical or 
mental infirmity, or where the child is making satisfactory progress in a course of 
instruction approved by the Commission, when the pension may be paid until the 
child has reached the age of 21. The existing scale of pensions in cases of death 
is given in Table 19 and in cases of disability in Table 20. 
19.—Scale of Annual Pensions granted to Dependants of Deceased Sailors and Soldiers 


of the Canadian Naval Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary Force, as effective 
on Sept. 1, 1923. 


4 Rate per Annum. 
Child or Orphan 
Rank or Rating of Member of Forces. Widow or | Dependent} child or 
Dependent Brother Orphan 
Parents. or Brother or 
Sister. Sister. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
All ratings below Petty Officer (Naval); Rank and file (Military). . 480 002 - - 
Bonus. 240 001 - - 
Chief Petty Officer and Petty Officer (Naval); Squad, Battery or 
Company Sergt.-Major and Q.M. Sergeant (Military); Sergt., 
including Staff-Sergt. and Colour Sergt. (Military)............... 510 00! - 4 - 
Bonus. 210 00! = - 
Naval Cadet and Midshipman (Naval); Master Gunner not W.O. 
(Military); Regimental Sergt.-Major not W.O. (Military); Regi- 
mental (QM sergeant (Military: tat. caitnee oie coeleciite tees oe 620 001 = = 
Bonus. 100 001 - - 
Warrant Officer and Chief Warrant Officer (Naval); Warrant Officer 
MIGTSE AE Yvan rtares ote tojelers cris srolaieia rs oe bie dia uraiste.o nitieteroleraVerestiae smuetiesoers 680 001 - - 
Bonus. 40 001 - - 
Sub-Lieutenant (Naval); Lieutenant (Military).................... 720 00! - = 
Lieutenant (Naval); Captain (Military)............00....eeeeeee eee 800 002 - - 
Lieutenant Commander (Naval); Major (Military)................. 1,008 00! = = 
Conimander and Captain under three years’ seniority (Naval); 

Suieutenant-Colonel (Mulitary?)ceciaraereocrlelsi seine ole Sele ae om wae 1,248 001 -|- - 
aptain (Naval): Golonel) (Malitary) 9.0 5. . aac esis is neice dedescteeaes a: 1,512 001 - - 
Commodore and higher ranks (Naval); Brigadier-General and 

hieherranks/ (Military, eaeem eee ne ae ae eno eae 2,160 001 - = 
Additional pension for children or dependent brothers or sisters] 

FOVIAD OVE TALKS: .feis blatant Aeleh Oe eats Mme eee Lee eee ek eles Birstiecnne ae 180 001 360 001 

Second..... 144 001 288 001 
Subsequent. 120 00! 240 00! 


1 Pensions awarded to parents or brothers and sisters may be less than these amounts in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 
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20.—Scale of Annual Pensions to Disabled Sailors and Soldiers of 
Force, as effective for years commencing September 


PERCENTAGE OF DISABILITY AND AMOUNT 


Rank or Rating Rate Wieser Class 2 | Class 3 | Class 4 | Class 5 | Class 6 | Class 7 | Class 8 
fe) per ota =. aie a oi 
Member of Forces. Annum. 100%. |99-95% . |94-90% . |89-85% . |84-80% . |79-75% . | 74-70% . |69-65%. 
$. cts.) :$ -ets.|'$ -cts.| $. ets.) $3 ets.|"$\ eta.) $) “eta os. Veta: 
All Ratings below|)Pension....} 600 00} 570 00} 540 00} 510 00} 480 00} 450 00} 42000} 390 00 
Petty Officer 
(Naval); Rank and 
File (Military)...... HS ONUS eee 300 00} 285 00} 270 00} 255 00; 240 00) 225 00} 210 00) 195 00 
Chief . Petty Officer 
and Petty Officer 
(Naval);Squad, Bat- 
tery or Company]! Pension 637 50} 605 63} 573 75} 541 88} 510 00} 478 13) 446 25) 414 38 
Sergt.-Major and ; , 
Q.M. Sergeant (Mili-];Bonus...... 262 50} 249 37] 2386 25} 223 12) 21000) 196 87) 183 75} 170 62 
tary); Sergeant, in- 
cluding Staff Sergt. 
and  Colour-Sergt. 
(Miniitary ioe es 
Naval Cadet and Mid- 
shipman (Naval); 
Master Gunner not||Pension....| 775 00} 736 25| 697 50! 658 75} 62000] 581 25) 542 50} 503 75 
W.O. (Military); 
Regimental Sergt.|>Bonus...... 125 00} 118 75} 112 50} 106 25) 100 00 92 75 87 50 81 25 
Major not W.O. 
(Military;) Regi- 
mental Q.M. Sergt. 
(MI iarey) eee ea ae 
Warrant Officer and|)Pension 850 00} 807 50} 765 00} 722 50} 680 00} 637 50} 595 00} 522 50 
Chief Warrant Offi- 
cer (Naval); War-|>Bonus...... 50 00} 47 50} 4500) 4250) 4000} 3750) 3500} 32 50 
rant Officer (Mili- 
tary): Sete 
Sub-Lieutenant 
(Naval); Lieutenant] }Pension 900 00} 855 00} 810 00] 765 00} 720 00} 675 00} 630 00] 585 00: 
(Military) 20 ey: 
Lieutenant (Naval); 
Captain (Military)... se ..}1,000 00} 950 00} 900 00} 850 00} 800 00} 750 00} 700 00} 650 00 
Lieutenant Comman- 
der (Naval); Major 
Military) ance ee os S ..]1,260 00}1,197- 00/1, 184, 00]1,071 00/1,008 00} 945 00} 882 00} 819 00 
Commander and Cap- 
tain under three 
years’ seniority 
(Naval): Lieutenant 
Colonel (Military). . s ..|1,560 00]1,482 00}1,404 00}1,326 00}1,248 00/1,170 00}1,092 00}1,014 00 
Captain (Naval); Col- 
onel (Military)...... ne ..{1,890 00}1, 795 50}1, 701 00/1, 606 50]1,512 00}1,417 50}1,323 00]1,228 50 
Commodore and } 
higher ranks 
(Naval); Brigadier- 
General and higher 
ranks (Military).... ee ..|2,700 00}2,565 00}2,480 00]2,295 00]2,160 00/2,025 00]1,890 00)1, 755 00 
Above Ranks......... Additional 
pension 
for Mar- 
ried mem- 
bers of the 
Forces..... 300 00} 285 00} 270 00} 255 00} 240 00} 225 00} 210 00} 195 00 
Additional pension for 
children for above|_. 
ranks eee ee cee 180 00} 171 00} 162 00} 153 00} 144 00] 135 00} 126 00] 117 00 
Secon 
child>. .,.. 144 00} 188 00} 132 00} 126 00} 12000] 114 00} 108 00) 102 00 
Subse- 
quent 
children..| 120°00} 114 00} 108 00} 102.00} 9600} 9000} 8400} 78 00 


The bonus payments set forth in this Schedule shall be paid during the years commencing September 1, 


1922 and 1923. 


Members of the forces permanently disabled to a less extent than five per cent shall be 
entitled to a final payment not exceeding $100. 


Members of the forces who are at the time of retirement or discharge, or who later become disabled to. 
an extent of between five and fourteen per cent may elect to accept a final payment in lieu of the pensions 


set forth in this Schedule. 


The amount of such final payment in cases of disability between five and nine 


per cent shall not exceed three hundred dollars, and in cases of disability between ten and fourteen per cent 
shall not exceed six hundred dollars and shall be determined in accordance with the extent of the disabi- 


lity and its probable duration. 


Members of the forces permanently disabled between ten and fourteen per 
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the Canadian Naval Forces and the Canadian Expeditionary 
1, 1921, 1922 and 1923, under the Pension Act. 


OF PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES. 


Class 9 |Class 10|Class 11/Class 12|Class 13|Class 14|Class 15|Class 16|Class 17|Class 18|Class 19|Class 20 
64-60%. |59-55% . |54-50% . |49-45% . 144-40% . |39-35% . |34-30% . |29-25% . |24-20%. 19-15%. 14-10%.| 9-5%. 


$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. 
360 00} 330 00} 300 00} 270 00} 240 00} 210 00) 18000} 15000} 12000} 9000)- 6000} 3000 


180 00} 165 00) 150 00) 135 00) 12000} 105 00) 9000) 7500} 6000; 4500) 3000) 15 00 


382 50) 350 63] 318 75) 286 88] 255 00) 223 13) 191 25) 159 38} 127 50) 95.63} 63 75) 31 88 
157 50| 144 37] 131 25] 118 12} 105 00/ 91 87] 78 75| 65 62] 5250| 3937] 2625] 13 12 


465 00} 426 25) 387 50) 348 75) 310 00) 271 25] 232 50} 193 75) 155 00) 116 25] 77 50} 38 75 
7E 00] 68 75} 62 50) 5625} 5000) 43 75) 37 50} 3125) 2500) 1875) 12 50 6 25 


510 00) 467 50) 425 00} 382 50} 340 00} 297 50) 255 00) 212 50) 17000) 127 50} 8500} 42 50 
30 00} 27 50} 2500) 2250) 2000) 1750) 1500) 1250) 1000 7 50 5 00 2 50 


540 00} 495 00} 45000) 405 00) 360 00} 315 00} 270 00} 225 00) 18000) 13500} 9000) 45 00 
600 00} 550 00} 500 00) 450 00) 400 00) 350 00} 300 00} 25000) 200 00) 150 00} 10000; 5000 


756 00} 693 00} 630 00} 567 00) 504 00) 441 00) 378 00] 315 00} 252 00) 189.00) 126 00) 63 00 


936 00} 858 00] 780 00} 702 00) 624 00} 546 00} 468 00) 390 00} 312 00) 2384 00} 156 00) 78 00 
1,184 00/1,039 50) 945 00] 850 50) 756 00] 661 50} 567 00) 472 50} 378 00) 283 50} 189 00} 94 50 


1,620 00}1,485 00}1,350 00|1,215 00/1,080 00] 945 00} 810 00} 675 00} 540 00) 405 00} 270 00) 135 00 


-180 00] 165 00} 150 00} 135 00) 120 00} 105 00) 9000} 7500} 6000) 4500} 3000) 15 00 


108 00; 9900} 9000} 8100} 7200) 6300) 5400) 4500} 3600) 2700) 18 00 9 00: 
96 00} 9000) 8400) 7800} 7200} 6300} 5400) 4500) 3600) 2700) .18 00 9 00 


72 00] 6600] 6000] 5400} 4800] 4200] 3600} 3000] 2400} 1800} 1200 6 00 


cent shall receive six hundred dollars. Members of the forces permanently disabled between five and 
nine per cent shall receive three hundred dollars. If an election has been made to accept a final payment, 
such election is final unless the disability of the member of the forces concerned becomes greater in extent, 
in which case the pension shall be adjusted for the past period in accordance with the extent of the dis- 
ability, and the amount paid as a final payment shall be deducted. If a married pensioner desires to elect 
to accept a final payment the consent of his wife must be secured. All payments of pension made subse- 
quent to the time at which an award of fourteen per cent or under is made shall be deducted from the 
amount of the final payment. 
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Returned Soldiers’ Life Insurance.— Under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 
Act of 1920 (10-11 Geo. V, ec. 54), a system of life insurance at very favourable rates 
was established for returned soldiers, whose lives might not be considered as insur- 
able by life insurance companies. The general features of the scheme were described 
on pages 38-40 of the 1920 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. Up to Nov. 
30, 1923, the number of applications received and approved was 33,728. Policies 
in force numbered 32,476, having a total! value of $55,155,000. 

The total value of death claims payable up to Oct. 31, 1923, was $2,107,000. 
Of the 670 claims due up to this date, 463 had been settled by cash payments or 
annuities involving an amount of $1,546,213. Policies cancelled up to the end of 
October, 1923, numbered 149 ($387,787), while lapses totalled 6,107, a value of 
$14,636,500. Reinstatements reduced net lapses to 2,096 ($4,989,500). A state- 
ment of income and expenditure, as at Oct. 31, 1923, shows a balance from operation 
of $1,503,956 


VII.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINISTRATION. 
1.—The Soldier Settlement Board. 


The Canada Year Book, 1921, contains, on pages 809 and 810, a statement 
regarding the establishment and early proceedings of the Soldier Settlement Board. 

From the inception of the Board’s operations to the end of the fiscal year 
1922-23, the number of war veterans who have come under the Act is 28,984. These 
are divided into two classes:—(1) those who have received financial aid in the way 
of loans to enable them to purchase land, live stock and machinery, and to erect 
buildings, fences, etc., numbering 22,626, and (2) those who have taken up free 
Dominion lands and may be eligible for financial assistance for the purchase of 
stock and equipment, 6,358 in number. 

A total of $94,733,548 has been disbursed by the Board on behalf of these 
soldier settlers in the following manner :— 


HoriLand Purchase.2.see pace eee eee $56 , 354,485 
Hor Removal! of Rncumbranceseae a ae eee 2,209 ,637 
For Permanent Improvements...............---: 9,198 , 842 
For Stock and Wquipmestiit..; 3050) eee ote 25 , 084 , 600 
For‘Seed, Feed, Insurance, et¢............02..25: 642,980 
Horepecialv Advances... epee ne eee ae eee 406,181 
HoreReplacements-) .2ee nea ee eee es 455 ,953 
Korindiant' Soldier Settlement. ae.ceen este atee: 380,870 

Obl: cwiarn ks «henner ee $94 , 733 ,548 


Monies repaid to the federal treasury by soldier settlers total $15,243,167, of 
which $5,463,242 was for initial payments made on purchase of land, and the balance 
for interest and principal. 

At the close of the fiscal year $1,629,915, or 54-5 p.c. of the amount due the 
Board by settlers, was paid in on account of interest and principal charges due 
the previous fall. The Province of Ontario made the best showing with payments 
amounting to 91-3 p.c. of the amount due, but this included some prepayments. 
The district of Regina was second with 77-6 p.c., while the district of St. John, 
embracing the three Maritime Provinces, reported payments of 68-8 p.c. The 
district of Calgary (Southern Alberta) was lowest with 37-5 p.c., and Northern 
Alberta next with 39 p.c. It may be re-stated here that Parliament, in the session 
of 1922, amended the Act with respect to repayments, by granting certain interest 
exemptions to settlers who were established when prices were at their peak. For 
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example: settlers who went on the land prior to October 1, 1919, were granted 
four years’ exemption, that is, from October 1, 1922, to October 1, 1926; those 
established from October 1, 1919, to October 1, 1920, three years’ exemption; and 
those established from October 1, 1920, to October 1, 1921, two years’ exemption; 
-so that not until October 1, 1926, will full interest on the amount loaned be charge- 
able. Further relief was granted by spreading the payments for stock and equip- 
ment over a period of 25 years instead of 4 and 6 years as under the old Act. 

A number of settlers (583) have completely discharged their financial obliga- 
tions to the Board, of whom 312 have continued to operate their farms. 

Of the settlers to whom advances were made, 14-5 p.c. had discontinued their 
farming operations. Twenty per cent of the failures have been due to causes 
beyond the control of the settlers, such as death, ill-health or a recurrence of physical 
disability due to the war. The major portion of them failed because of unsuitability, 
either of the land or the individual. A number of the farms which have come back 
into the hands of the Board have been resold to returned soldiers and civilians. In 
the case of 978 farms completely sold out, that is, the land as well as the stock and 
equipment sold, the amount realized for the land was $375,229 more than the 
original cost to the Board. In 78 other cases where the land was sold but 
stock and equipment not sold, the amount realized for the land was $12,445 in 
excess of original cost. From March 31, 1921, to March 31, 1923, 991 parcels of 
land were disposed of, the whole showing a substantial increase over original 
purchase price. In view of the limited demand for farm property, owing to the 
general depression in agriculture, the resale of so many farms at a profit show that 
the Board was, on the whole, successful in securing land for its soldier applicants 
at reasonably low figures. 


2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada.! 


Prior to 1870 the basis of research in Canada was observation and record 
rather than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones of 
scant accommodation, were non-existent. The courses in science in the univer- 
sities did not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely simple 
demonstrations. The industries did not concern themselves with scientific investiga- 
tion, and research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work of the 
Government Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 

Scientific research in Canada began in the “eighties” with the institution in 
the universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the 
investigators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field 
of science within the last thirty years owe their stimulus toward research to the 
outlook developed by these new courses. 

Since 1890 Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment for 
scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little time 
for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators in Canadian univer- 
sities have made valuable contributions to the literature of the sciences, and many 
of them have achieved high distinction. 

Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute, founded in 1848, 
and the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881, also promoted research through 
the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various departments 
of science, and through the distinction conferred by membership in such societies. 

Various departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely 


1 Contributed by the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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with routine examination or analysis, but, in many cases, research was undertaken. 
The research activities of the Government departments have, however, been 
inadequate to meet the needs of the situation. Less than five years ago, it was 
estimated that the amount expended annually by Government laboratories for 
investigations of all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 was 
actually expended for research in Government laboratories. 

Twenty years ago the value of research was not appreciated by Canadian 
industries. A number of firms had routine testing or assay laboratories, but until 
1905 there were none which employed research for the improvement of their manu- 
facturing processes or of their products. The example of foreign firms has to some 
extent altered public opinion in Canada on this question, but the number of 
Canadian firms which apply research to their industrial problems is still very small. 
Tn 1917 the Research Council of Canada issued a questionnaire to the industries. 
Replies received from 2,400 of the leading firms in Canada showed that of this 
number only 37, with as many directors and 124 assistants, had laboratories for 
research. Highty-three firms employed as many investigators and 276 assistants, 
but the great majority of these were engaged only in routine examinations. Apart 
from salaries, the total amount expended in 1916 for research by all firms listed, 
did not exceed $135,000. 


The Research Council of Canada. 


The great war brought home to the British Empire the national importance 
of scientific research. When trade relations were broken by the outbreak of war, 
there followed almost immediately a scarcity of many essential materials, and, 
owing to the lack of scientific knowledge regarding satisfactory substitutes and the 
processes involved in key industries, confusion and paralysis ensued, and the extent 
to which the Empire had become dependent upon foreign monopolies was at once 
apparent. Steps were immediately taken to meet this situation. A committee 
of the Imperial Privy Council was appointed and, under it, an Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research was established early in 1915 by the British 
Government to deal with the development of scientific and industrial research and 
its application to the problems of war and of peace. The British Dominions were 
invited to establish similar organizations, in order to bring about co-operation of 
effort and co-ordination of research throughout the Empire. Acting upon this 
suggestion, the Government of Canada appointed, in 1916, a Sub-Committee of 
the Privy Council to devise and carry out measures to promote scientific and indus- 
trial research, in order that Canadian industries might be in a position to supply 
Canadian needs and to extend Canadian trade abroad. 

Under this Sub-Committee of the Privy Council, there was constituted, late 
in 1916, the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
composed of eleven men distinguished in the scientific and industrial world. To 
this Advisory Council, more commonly known as the Research Council of Canada, 
were assigned the following duties: 

(a) To ascertain and tabulate the various research agencies in Canada. 

-(b) 'To note and schedule the researches and investigations. 

(c) To co-ordinate all research agencies, so as to prevent overlapping. 

(d) To tabulate the technical and scientific problems. that confront Canadian 

industries. 

(e) To study the unused natural resources of Canada and the by-products 

of all basic industries. 

(f) To increase the number of trained research men. 


(g) To stimulate the public mind in regard to the importance and utility of 
scientific research. 
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The Research Council, in order to ascertain the equipment and man-power 
available in Canada for research and for the solution of the technical problems con- 
fronting Canadian industries, at once made what might betermed a research inventory 
of the Dominion. This established the facts that Canada was far behind in the 
scientific development of her industries, and that Canadians needed to be educated 
to the advantages of research. 

To meet this situation, the Research Council proceeded to develop its work 
in the three following directions:— 

(a) Recognizing that there was but a very limited number of highly trained 
men available for industrial research in the Dominion, the Research Council estab- 
lished a number of fellowships, studentships and bursaries having an annual value 
of $1,200, $1,000 and $750 respectively, to be held only by university graduates. 
Aman (or woman) who has shown a marked aptitude in research may be appointed 
to a bursary tenable for one year, and may in subsequent years be promoted to a 
studentship and then a fellowship. These students follow their courses of advanced 
study and obtain their training in research at one or other of the larger universities 
of Canada. Up to the present time 146 of these awards have been made to 96 
persons, and those who held these bursaries, studentships or fellowships are now 
almost without exception holding positions in industrial companies in Canada or 
in Canadian universities, and devoting their time wholly or in part to the work of 
research. On these grants the Research Council expends annually a sum not 
exceeding $40,000, or one-third of its annual grant of $120,000 from the Dominion 
Parliament. 

(b) The Research Council has inaugurated a number of very important re- 
searches, such as that on the utilization of Canadian peat carried out at the Alfred 
bog near Ottawa under the Peat Board, and that on the briquetting of the low grade 
lignite of southeastern Saskatchewan at Bienfait, near Estevan, now being conducted 
by the Lignite Utilization Board. It has also made 93 grants for research into 
questions of special importance to Canadian industry, representing an expenditure 
of about $175,000. 

(c) In order to develop an interest in research everywhere throughout the 
Dominion and at the same time to mobilize for the purpose of research all the 
available forces in Canada, the Research Council has associated with itself eleven 
associate or advisory committees, composed of the leaders in various branches of 
science in the Dominion and comprising 145 persons, all of whom serve without 
remuneration. 

National Research Institute. 

The Research Council, however, recognizes that in order to develop its work 
the establishment of a national research institute is necessary. If such an institute 
were erected and endowed, the Council would be in a position to organize the various 
industries of the Dominion—many of whom now carry on a certain amount of 
research work, and all of which could profit by it—in a wide scheme of industrial 
research, the Government supplying well-equipped laboratories and shops under 
a director and one or two assistants of extended and successful experience, while 
the industries would provide the salaries of the skilled workers and the additional 
outlay required for the solution of the special problems which they would bring to 
the institute. 

This plan was recommended to the Government by the Research Council, and 
a special committee of the House of Commons was appointed to investigate and 
report upon this recommendation. The committee studied the proposal for two 
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sessions of Parliament and heard a great many witnesses, several of whom were men 
eminent for scientific knowledge and attainment, and finally, on April 27, 1920, 
brought in its final report, making the following recommendations :— 

“1, That a National Research Institute for Canada, endowed with the 
functions and of the character indicated in the foregoing, be established in the 
vicinity of Ottawa, on a site fifty acres in area, of easy access and conveniently 
located for water, gas and electric power supply. 

2. That the first building to be erected for the Institute should be of the 
best modern construction, suitable for laboratory work, and of such dimensions 
as to provide accommodation for some years to come. 

3. That there be appropriated by Parliament $500,000 for the purchase 
of the site and the construction of the building, $100,000 for the scientific 
equipment of the Institute, and $50,000 for salaries and maintenance during 
the first year of its operation. 

4. That legislation be enacted at this session to provide for the establish- 
ment of this National Research Institute and the government of the same.” 

A bill for the establishment of such an Institute was passed by the House of 
Commons on May 3, 1921, but failed to receive the approval of the Senate. 

In other countries, research institutes have been or are being founded. Among 
those already in operation, are the National Physical Laboratory of Great Britain, 
the Bureau of Standards, with its Industrial Research Institute, at Washington, 
the Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry for Australia, the Cawthron 
Institute for New Zealand, the National Institute of Japan, the Physikalische- 
Technische Reichs-Anstalt of Charlottenburg and the Chemical Institute at Dahlem, 
Germany, and the Research Institute at Brussels for Belgium. Beside the Central 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun in India, which is to be enlarged to cover industrial 
research on a semi-commercial scale, the Government of India has accepted a 
proposal to found another research institute, and the establishment of a Research 
Institute for Burmah is now under consideration. Almost everywhere there is a 
recognition of the value of scientific research in the promotion of national pros- 
perity—scientific research, not casually pursued as in the past, but organized and 
directed to the economic utilization of the natural resources of each country and 
the promotion of human welfare. Canada cannot be indifferent to this situation; 
and the Research Council feels that the establishment of a National Research 
Institute is the first and the earliest measure that should be taken to put Canada 
in a position to develop her natural resources and to hold her own in the competition 
for the trade of the world. 


3.—Department of the Secretary of State. 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873 through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the Provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Governor General, as well as the medium of communication 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between 
the two being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governor. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal, as well as the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, charters, land patents and other instruments issued under the 
Great Seal. He is further charged with the administration of the Companies Act, 
the Canada Temperance Act and the Naturalization Act. The following infor- 
mation on these subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 
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Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1921-22 was 875 
(as against 852 in the previous year), with a total capitalization of $351,555,900 
(as against $752,062,683 in the previous year). During the year Supplementary 
Letters Patent were granted to 127 companies, of which 43 increased their capital 
stock by the aggregate amount of $18,275,000, 13 decreased their capital stock by 
$5,121,450, the remaining 71 being granted Supplementary Letters Patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capital- 
ization of new companies plus the net increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $364,709,450. Pig 

In Table 21 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 


porated during the years 1900-1922. 
21.—Number of Companies Incorporated under the Companies Act and amending 
Acts during the calendar years 1900-1907, and for the fiscal years ended March 
31, 1903-1922. 


New Companies. Old Companies. Old Companies. 
————_—_——]| Gross |—————__ Net 
< In- Increase De- A nee 
ears. . crease in crease oO 
Number.| apital- |Number-) their | Capital- |Number-| ‘their | Capital- 
pace ON ate Capital ization. &- Capital ization. 
by by 
$ $ $ $ $ 

53 9,558,900 - | 3,351,000] 12,909,900 - ~ 12,909,900 
55 7,662,552 - | 3,420,000} 11,082,552 - - 11,082,552 
126 51,182,850 - | 5,055,000) 56,237,850 - - 56,237,850 
187 83,405,340 — | 5,854,520) 89,259,340 - - 89,259,340 
206 80,597, 752 — | 3,366,000] 83,963,752 - - 83 , 963,752 
293 99,910,900 — | 9,685,000} 109,595,900 - — | 109,595,900 
374 | 180,173,075 — |32,403,000| 212,576,075 oo — | 212,576,075 
378 | 132,686,300 — }19,091,900} 151,778,200 - -— | 151,778,200 
1908 (3 mos.) 64 13,299,000 - 865,000} 14,164,000 - - 14,164,000 
1909 366 | 121,624,875 — |72,293,000| 193,917,875 - — | 193,917,875 
1910.. 420 | 301,788,300 44 |46,589,500| 348,377,800 4 670,600} 347,707,200 
1911 454 | 458,415,800 45 |24,715,600] 483,131,400 4 110,650,000} 472,481,400 
1912 575 | 447,626,999 44 142,939,000] 490,565,999 7 |17,880,800} 472,685,199 
1913 835 | 625,212,300 54 155,549,900] 680,962,200 5 {11,861,381} 669,100,819 
1914 647 | 361,708,567 61 |63,599,003} 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000] 422,017,570 
1915 461 | 208,283,633 34 |26,650,000| 234,933,633 4 | 6,840,000} 228,093,633 
1916 534 | 157,342,800 28 |68,996,000| 226,338,800 11 | 4,811,7 221,527,100 
1917 606 | 207,967,810 36 |26,540,000) 234,507,810 3 | 5,050,000) 229,457,810 
1918 574 | 335,982,400 41 |69,321,400| 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300) 403,419,500 
1919 512 | 214,326,000 69 |67,583,625] 281,909,625 11 | 2,115,985) 279,793,640 
1920 991 | 603,210,850 88 |85,187,750} 688,398,600 10 |19,530,000} 668,868,600 
1921 852 | 752,062,683 135 |79,803,000} 831,865,683 17 | 7,698,300] 824,167,383 
ey ae 875 | 351,555,900 43 [18,275,000| 369,830,900 13 | 5,121,450] 364,709,450 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S. 1906, c. 77), for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on page 594 
of the Year Book for 1919. Since January 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 
naturalization has been under what is known as the ‘‘Imperial” Naturalization Act, 
which came into force on January 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 
Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. This latter Act is the 
one now in force. Table 22 shows the principal nationalities granted naturalization 
under these Acts during the calendar years from 1915 to 1922. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the number of certificates issued under the above Acts increased from 124 
in the year 1915 to 8,773 in 1920, 11,069 in 1921 and 8,333 in 1922. 
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22.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, effected under the 
Naturalization Acts 1914-1920, during the calendar years 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


Nationalities. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Albanians. (i5.4 36 “cae cede teatee oe terete. as = - - - 2 3 4 
‘Amoricans. ty Rcactacton see soe ete we 63 58 11 37 3,552 2,516 1,599 
APSIIANS 5 Crip sets asstetopeiraia’s ere ele hertaneait ene 2 - - - - = il 
Anmentinians a atyeotcein: carers eetmemeita cts - - - 1 = 1 2 
Austrians? fisicdun casbiere te oalelen cic atin eaettls - - - - 13 182 88 
Anstrisns i Uikraine vaio ae cee lnnanie sna sare - - - - - - ie 
Austro=Fiunganians esse daeccsaniesecr tee - = - - 3 25 5 - 
Belerany +e Re fouchs vost Ree ein tomind oreo en 1 Th 8 65 102 137 132 
IBOBEIUTANS asec 2s eran'a's Gore ats aeuaaie aye ero ierae es - - - 2 - - - 
BOligasns aay ececten a oe iee male dese tesateieis BG tele ae - - - - - - 1 
BTAvAANS yc fds cths ois ene Sennen a eieite ee oe - - - - 2 2 5 
Bulgarians. . ~ - - - 3 5 3 
Chilians.. - - - - - = 1 
CRINGEC. 5.2 abe 5 4 2 21 20 25 14 
Czecho-Slovaks - ~ - 1 102 143 99 
Panes 5.2 Nd sie mcrenin paiee See ne see oes 3 12 16 115 133 val 125 
DD UEGHS S sicsers hicieron etavotois te lac aie rohefaroee eters anaes 6 4 18 80 99 94 65 
Dutchibiast: Indios etic. seswsnase se erhanents - - 1 - - - ~ 
WISV CLAUS! sa. uw cases eke een eae one ceraeeee - - - - - - 2 
inns ck ace a eee Bier hie acted abies eee - - = abeg 111 152 113 
IPOH Gh et. = Seer ne aes oa eee tio hes en 5 3 7 128 127 158 124 
Germangah ohh hee Es eect eee - - i - 112 257 195 
Germans (Alsace-Lorraine)................- - - - - 1 - - 
STORCO Tara ees eros ee ene Eee 6 - 4 30 161 224 260 
FLUNSATIANS: £5 sos ota s cs e Me eee set ee - - - - us 28 31 
Lralians. Shed sees e cookin. eee 3 1 5 156 181 428 665 
JAPANGSOR soe ies i ais oe kee eee Lee ee 17 31 15 82 125 135 95 
Juco-Slovaks) by. tiscs sche oeteere deerme - - ~ - 3 2 - 
LUXOMDOULLErS. tcc. ce Corea io tetas ceo eae - - 1 1 6 7 3 
MWontenearing: xcnccyis em Paes eas ce eeeee me 1 - - 1 4 4 - 
Nationality undetermined.................- - - - - - 1 - 
No nationalityesc 22.00% tack seein eee ee - - - 2 1 3 1 
INGE WEREADS.. wi ae fe cuy. 0 heats aera 11 4 34 210 366 299 209 
PMostimians: ...2 Wi. cde conscee eae eee - - - - = - fi 
IBOTSIANS Yoder cisite oh ee a ee ee - - - - 3 4 - 
POLES SI Soot ete a abe, Gel ot kets Eee - - - 68 | 13282) )' 15997 1,092 
Pole: CU Aina Watcha aes Shs ere eee - - - - 7 300 308 
PRolerthussian seas tamascaanencned. are - - ~ - - 3 - 
IP ORLULUICS OWE lee ee ae Bakes areve clea POE oe - - - 1 - 1 - 
PR Osa IMIRSTON Mea ideas a cicraereele oetale atracvaintae - ~ 4 4 - - 1 
WBuibeaversateniTs7 89082 2 oc pe nea eb AREER ho Gey 5 3 2 6 55 384 872 585 
ESSAI Ste ree noi ett se aia s Ghee roe 6 5 9 687 | 1,308 | 2,021 1,692 
RRUSRLANS (LAGOA: «He cic «© cwisis eco Meaureeae - - - - - ~ 7 
Russias (Ukraine neendocen vescnbecteeeeere - - - - - - 12 
PS TISSIFIS lca GN) hs terete aie ee alarriatcloem ere eteete - - - - - ~ 2 
SOEDIANS te forte eater on ci sae - - 3 3 24 4 3 
HeLp-Croat-Slovakse.. cen os ocss. oes sneek = - - - 22 122 99 
SS AINE CL Ie aacncate. Seats ci sio.nrave oie oer - - 8 4 5 3 8 
Subjects of Allied Powers...............-... = - - - - - 118 
Bwodes sae onset on carl sist vielstgars tine ag 14 8 37 236 384 435 276 
SS pyASaic wieeaprreciome mit iinta ars nis 0) atauerviskeisiare vessels le 10 1 10 39 51 69 49 
MIEKA see eee erent oni caltioise Sil aale once - - - - 2 10 7 
irk CArMmeniann piste corset cau salacet - - - 1 39 67 86 
Park CAS Sy TAM eRe nea oe titres. ci a.c-a’aty vice oe - - ~ ~ - 3 1 
eTearken Ginee key) eee ey ital fy eestclae race seh, ~ - - - 3 15 te 
‘Turk: (Maeed onan aeeticnines siictearce tele «sco ate - - - ~ - 1 - 
Tork: (Mesopotsmirayiadve sss sisteis ae aiasties 200 - - - - 4 2 5 
Turk (Paléstine)e es nec stncete sere ac oe are'<nvorrn - - - - 1 1 - 
"Tuvk |(S Varta) aeeercmtertasee eect tye sea sae - - - 11 79 134 136 
Venezuelans: yes, Aeervaneriaerek oot sends. ooh - 1 - - - - - 
Section 41 iii cae eal een ee snk ase 2 - - = 2 & - 
Section 11 s.s. (c)? ¢. 38, Nat. Act, 1919...... - - - - 2 - ~ 
Britishun Canadas.wcerecaneiice olin - - - 3 - - - 
Dotalijas/ccowsde bass soeet a cdask 156 135 195 | 2,051 | 8,784 | 11,069 8,345 


1 Under Section 4 of the Naturalization Act, 1914, the Secretary of State is authorized in his discretion 
to grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 
subject a doubt exists. , ; ; 

2 Resumption of British nationality by wife of alien being a subject of state at war with His Majesty. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
On Dec. 14, 1922, a vote was taken upon the repeal of the Act in the county of 
Missisquoi, Quebec. The repeal was carried by a large majority and became effective 
from March 3, 1923. The Act was suspended by Orders in Council, dated 
respectively Nov. 4, 1922, and June 16, 1923, without the taking of a vote, in the 
counties of Digby and Guysborough, N.S. Part IV of the Act relates to the 
prohibition of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from 
the provinces. Under this part, a further plebiscite was taken in the province of 
Prince Edward Island on Jan. 22, 1923. The vote was decisively in favour of 
prohibition, which was accordingly brought into force from May 21, 1923. 
Although seven provinces had previously voted for prohibition, during the autumn 
of 1923 the provinces of Manitoba and Alberta repealed the previously existing 
legislation, adopting systems of government-controlled liquor stores similar to 
those of Quebec and British Columbia. 


4,.—National Gallery. 


The National Gallery of Canada was the outcome of the establishment, in 1880, 
by the Marquis of Lorne and H.R.H. Princess Louise, of the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Arts, which required the elected Academicians to deposit their diploma 
pictures in the National Gallery at Ottawa. The collections of pictures, statuary 
and other works of art now occupying premises in the Royal Victoria Museum 
in Ottawa consist of purchases made by means of the annual grants voted by the 
Dominion Parliament, the diploma works of the members of the Royal Canadian 
Academy, and gifts and loans by persons interested in art. In 1907 an Advisory 
Arts Council of three members was appointed by authority of an Order in Council, 
and in 1913, under the National Gallery of Canada Act (38-4 Geo. V, c. 33), the 
Advisory Arts Council was constituted the Board of Trustees for the management 
of the National Gallery and the administration of its annual grants. 

In addition to the care and management of the National Gallery, the Act 
imposes upon the Board responsibility for ‘‘the encouragement and cultivation of 
correct artistic taste and Canadian public interest in the fine arts, the promotion 
of the interests generally of art in Canada.” 

Amongst the collections of oil paintings now in the National Gallery are works 
by such old masters as Tintoretto, Caravaggio, Andrea del Sarto, Bartholomaus 
de Bruyn, Luca Giordano, Cima da Conegliano, Frans Floris, Chardin, Hogarth, 
Snyders, Daniel Mytens. The more modern schools include representative works 
by the great English masters—Reynolds, Hoppner, Beechey, Lawrence, Gains- 
borough, Millais, Leighton, Holman Hunt. The French masters include J. F. 
Millet, Edgar Degas, Claude Monet, Alfred Sisley and a number of others, while 
the contemporary British school is strongly represented by fine examples of the 
work of such artists as Arnesby Brown, Laura Knight, Glyn Philpot, W. Orpen, 
D. Muirhead, G. Henry, Austen Brown, Adrian Stokes and many others. The 
Gallery includes an excellent and representative exhibition of the work of Canadian 
artists both past and present. 

The National Gallery collections of engravings, etchings, lithographs, etc. 
have been developed and formed into a department of prints with a special curator 
at the head. Important acquisitions have recently been made of works by 
Mantegna, Robetta, Nicholetto, Rosex, D. Campagnola, Marcantonio, Canaletto; 
Master M.Z., Schongauer, Diirer, Altdorfer, Aldegrever, Pencz, Hirschvogel, Hollar; 
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Master W.C.I.E.F., van Dyck, van Leyden, Rembrandt, Ostade, Potter, van de 
’ Velde, Bega, Berchem, Ruysdael; Duvet, Gellee, Mellan, Morin, Nanteuil, Drevet, 
Jacque, Millet, Corot, Raffet, Isabey, Bonington, Meryon, Braquemond, Jacque- 
mart, Legros, Lepere; Harding, Blake, Crome, Daniel, Wilkie, Geddes, Haden, 
Short, Strang, McBey, Brangwyn, Shannon, Gabain; Whistler, Zorn. 

One of the most important activities of the National Gallery is its Loan 
Exhibition work. Under this policy the National Gallery lends to any art body 
or society in Canada, which possesses the necessary facilities, a collection of Canadian 
paintings, either for one year or for shorter periods. During 1922 nineteen (19) 
loans were distributed, and practically every important city in Canada has 
thereby gained a better knowledge of Canadian art. The aggregate value of loans 
made during the past five years is over $1,000,000. 

After having been closed to visitors since February, 1916, during which time 
the halls were occupied by the Houses of Parliament, the National Gallery was 
re-opened on September 12, 1921, with extended premises and augmented collections 
of art objects. The attendance during the first year of re-opening was 106,000, and 
it is estimated that almost as many more viewed the various exhibitions held 
throughout the country. ; 

During the past year two important additions were made to the sculpture 
collection by the purchase of two fine Assyrian reliefs dating from 900 B.C. 

Among the noteworthy paintings acquired are two Florentine panel pictures 
of the 14th Century, a “Madonna and Child” by Taddeo Gaddi and ‘The Three 
Apostles” by Agnolo Gaddi, and also a rare and interesting study ‘‘Adam and Eve 
in the Garden” by Francesco Furini. Among modern works added to the national 
collection are unusually fine examples of the work of such well-known men as William 
Strang, R.A., Augustus John, A.R.A, Charles Ricketts, A.R.A., Mrs. A. L. Swyn- 
nerton, A.R.A., Walter Russell, A.R.A., Cayley Robinson, A.R.A., and a number 
of others. In addition to the above, the Board of Trustees has continued to purchase 
consistently what it deems the best work of Canadian artists from the current 
exhibitions. 

Outstanding acquisitions in the print department include brilliant impressions 
of the “Virgin and Child with a Monkey” and the ‘‘Melancholia” by Albrecht 
Diirer, “Ephriam Bonus’ by Rembrandt, and the “Nativity” by Schongauer. A 
total of 893 prints were added to the collection during the year. 


5.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) are distributed throughout the Dominion, with headquarters at Ottawa. The 
operations of the force for the year ended September 30, 1922, are described in the 
Commissioner’s Report for that year, which shows that during the year the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police discharged numerous and varied functions, in several 
instances assisting provincial administrations in the maintenance of law and order, 
co-operating with the Dominion Department of Health in putting down the illicit 
traffic in narcotics, with the Secretary of State in inquiring into the suitability for 
citizenship of applicants for naturalization, with the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries in protecting property in cases of wrecks and in enforcing fisheries regula- 
tions, with the Post Office Department in tracking down mail robbers, with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the taking of the census in outlying communities, 
and with the Department of Indian Affairs in the enforcement of the Indian Act, 
while important patrol work has been done in the Arctic regions. On September 1, 
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1922, the strength of the force was 64 officers, 1,163 non-commissioned officers and 
constables, 656 horses and 118 dogs, numbers showing only slight variation from, 
the previous year. 


28.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on 
September 30, 1922. 


n g 
gs | 4 5 é} |.8 
EO kane ee ta 2 ae a |i oa 
Schedule. SISel so] sl8iS| alee lee! sles] ¢ 
Seles] 2|/e18)] 8] 8 as] SISels seal zg 
Selecl S12] 2/4) 8 SS] 3 eelealsal § 
Sls Au! 5 =I s 2) 2 AO] SB | SoRlSHlSH] 8 
He | Clolalala [a [Hila in fa 1 oO 
MC OMMUSHIONSTOS sce ite testo s epi na vck q}) -{| -]| -]| -}] -] -]7 -|} -]}] -] -] - 1 
ASSt- COMMASSIONCTS Waa sir etc sels eles 4s - Tt See fp = ff 1} -}| -]| - 2 
Superingendenteres tsp see eins dal ct taal oe eo 2 ee 3 1 4) Q) - i) — | = 13 
| Sa12] EVE 10) fs Co Re OE Oe Tn eo ne 3 1 1 5 3} 10 vi 9 3 2) - 1] 45 
SHTECONB Aer eer eeh a clecot DEE 1} -} -} -| - A gh Pa APS ee es 2 
Asst. paar Surgeon... =) —fo=—f =f = 1) een ee a ee eee ee 1 
Staff Sergeants. . - 9 ] 1 8 3 9 7 | ee | ey 1) -| 53 
Sergeants 11 3 Prt Wh 3c) Lb Te 38 3} -—}| — | 122 
Corporals... 10 4 Te 29 TAle 48h 381i 27 8 3 1 1} 183 
Constables See tate OTe cure Pod tauha Were ae eS art 24) 27) 24] 206) 42] 152) 96) 102] 28) 15 2 5] 723 
Bpecial. Constablesuc.s) acsete cs acciasdaon =r ROL eG 1 1} 16 1} 11), 18)" Td), 4) 2 =i =e) 82 
Total Personnel................... 79| 37) 41) 288) 71) 274) 173] 175) 51) 27) 4) 7/1227 
SaddlovHorses erticaanccaacsct cate ten aiseyr -| -—| -—| 60] 32) 251] 119] 124) 4) -]|] - -| 590 
AL CAINVETOLBOSsa hee cars terthage soos date ae -{| -| - 4 PWV DEN ao) 6 6} -] -| -—] 65 
PONIOR ape. eon lean a a sti Seite -}| -}| -}| -] -]}] - 1} -} -}| -]| -] - 1 
Total Worsess5.c cee sae ae ee -| -—| -]| 64] 34) 276] 142} 130; 10) -| -| —- | 656 
ME) Ose tas Wateatniiels Wet er UT othe nb certs are la ee - - - - 24) - 10} - 24; 60] - - | 118 


6.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service of Canada were made directly 
by the Government of the day. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favor of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 
mission; in 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 
removable by the Governor-General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. 
The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the deputy heads of 
Departments, each division consisting of two sub-divisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of, and 
appointments to the inside service and with the competitive examination of candi- 
dates for positions in the inside, and the qualifying examination of candidates for 
the outside service. All British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age, having 
resided in Canada for two years, were eligible to try these examinations under the 
system of open competition. 

In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed. The 
Civil Service Act of that year (8-9 Geo. V, c. 12) extended the Commission’s 
authority to include appointments to the outside service, and enlarged its powers 
regarding the regulation of the duties of employees and its access to, and relations 
with, the various Departments of the Government. 
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The appended table shows the number of employees of the Civil Service as at 
Dec. 31, 1921, classified as permanent and temporary and as employed in Ottawa and 
outside of Ottawa. 


24.—Employees of the Civil Service of Canada, in Ottawa and outside of Ottawa, 
as at December 31, 1921. 


, 


In Ottawa. Outside of Ottawa. 
Total | Grand 
Total 
Num- | Total 
No. A a RON Per- | Tem- ple Per- | Tem- ber Em- 
manent.| porary. - manent.| porary. | Outside] ployees. 
fo) 

Ottawa. Oitmaa. 
UG feaNCagtoniiduccs anak tan te AA OED oR OG CY. 333 40 373 745 235 980 1,353 
QUVATTUS OAT CUM ic Bremronie oe Otslah lol avs otatoeienar: 27 ue 104 33 102 135 239 
SUpAUGICor General, sumac. tive een. teeege als 152 53 205 - - - 205 
AT TAT GHIVOS Seek pails abe easels oles cepaeye et 38 7 45 20 10 30 75 
5 |Civil Service Commission............. 122 101 223 - - - 223 
GuiOustorme and IRxcise” amen aes ctdemeniene 521 35 556 3,075 271 3,346 3,902 
Re Nicennall ANtieaimrs. eee utc a ahra\e's teins Weererclevele 30 24 61 49 28 on 98 
SriMamees. A sve Ep iar. cena ahartotoveuss roftceebe ale ote 320 100 420 31 30 61 481 
9 |Gov. Gen. Secy’s Office................ 14 1 15 = - = 15 
1On House of @Commions*inee oceans ae eee 129 55 184 - - - 184 
Nee Necitn: see Meee, ore. cetera ee rer rane ae 65 15 89 70 147 217 297 
12 |Immigration and Colonization!......... 133 » Sl 164 406 142 548 712 
13" lIndransAtiiaircoen sd ee pase tae ore 72 6 78 193 257 450 528 
JA MNSUPANGE ae. atte eas oe are eee ee 31 - 31 ~ = - 31 
LE BRP ION ee ae Bet: Ses on ome nie eraies Chae Gres 1,209 124 IPESS) 674 127 801 2,134 

16 | International Joint Commission........ 2 - 2 - - - 
Te Wusties s SGee koe cle foe oie te ee 90 = 90 = - - 90 
PS! Wabour*. Zinc hetesc ae he cere cle cates 95 37 132 63 5 68 200 
TOM Nien in Geane eons cot n con 4.2 cen eee een 138 15 153 - 3,585 3,585 3,738 
DOMES Ta, Feats. sere tearae care Sale atebiele earn er 186 74 260 4 10 14 274 
21 |Militia and Defence?.............:.... 364 703 1,067 85 416 501 1,568 
OD al GASHERIES! yacrescrcstetslate © cicptrtneran'atesteteees 52 14 66 219 779 998 1,064 
DS ALIN weil SERVICES. ar teevaaareja alse veraeteber sista 167 45 212 190 622 812 1,024 
245 Pureh. Com, Of CanaGdanyenssees aes 2 25 27 - - - My 
9 |\Patents and Copyrights......2....--.+. 90 24 114 - - =~ 114 
DOM POStTRONICSS A 58 IRIS varnncba sites ceo ean ete 1,143 232 1,375 7,403 1,784 9,187 10,562 
OTN a Tie VRC OUUCI etemay.raescrd apetiaien le emererees 20 - 20 - - - 20 
28 |Public Printing and Stationery......... 246 484 730 - - - 730 
POM PulaliesWorks?: sa. wera « eso wale ase Sek 761 1,108 1,869 3 1,774 1,774 3,643 
80 | Railway Commission.............0.s0- 66 3 69 12 1 13 82 
Bl Ratlways andeCanals’: .....202<ccec5ece 230 40 270 3 1,882 1,882 2), 152 
So Mervin eA REN be be tg Seicies Seeimeema nes 23 7 30 - 4 34 
SoU SeCLoLaALry Om Sbate..y. ses elas ae ite 80 57 137 - - - 137 

34 |Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and 

Board of Pension Commissioners..... 341 735 1,076 20 | 3,708 | 3,728 4,804 
35 |Soldiers’ Settlement Board!............ 11 156 167 1 629 630 797 
SO Lradeands Commence. .2 cae cere 278 102 380 203 441 644 1,024 
MOvali: Pikeman mean uae eer: 7,588 | 4,530 | 12,118 | 13,456 | 16,989 | 30,445 | 42,563 


Norz.—The above enumeration refers solely to the location of employees of the service. 

1 Casual labour excepted. 2 Casual labour and prevailing rate employees excepted. 3 Permanent 
and temporary employees outside of Ottawa cannot be differentiated. 4 Some part time employees. 
5 Does not include rural postmasters. 


7.—Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. 


The collection and publication of Criminal Statistics was first authorized by 
an Act of 1876 (39 Vict., c. 18), and the results have been published upon a com- 
parable basis in an annual report from 1880 to the present time, being now collected 
and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under- the Statistics Act (8-9 
Geo. V., c. 48), which provides for the receipt of an annual return by the Bureau 
from every court or tribunal administering criminal justice. The statistics as 
published show for each judicial district (148 in number) the offences that have 
been committed, analysed to indicate the nature of the offence, the age, sex, occupa- 
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tion and social condition, birthplace, etc., of the convicted, and the sentences 
imposed. The Act also provides for the collection of the statistics of penitentiaries, 
prisons, reformatories and jails, as complementary tothe preceding. The statistics 
relate to years ending September 30, the last report being for 1922. Beginning 
with the report for this year, an enlargement of the classification of offences has 
been adopted, by which offences relating to juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those relating to adults. The term “indictable” applies to adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed ‘‘major’”’ offences; similarly 
“non-indictable” offences as applied to adults are termed ‘“‘minor’’ offences when 
applied to juveniles. All comparative tables have been worked out for 1921 and 
1922 in accordance with the new classification. A historical table giving the totals 
for different classes of indictable offences and non-indictable offences, including 
‘ juvenile delinquents, from 1876 to 1922 is here published (Table 25). In the con- 
sideration of this table it should be remembered that while the criminal code 
undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures of summary convictions 
depend very much upon the changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to 
increase with the increasing urbanization of the population. The most significant 
column of Table 25 is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. 


Indictable Offences.—Table 26 shows, by provinces, in respect of indictable 
offences, the number of charges and convictions and the percéntages of acquittals 
for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922. There were 21,032 charges and 15,720 con- 
victions for indictable offences throughout Canada during the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1922, as compared with 21,451 charges and 16,169 convictions in 1921, 
a decrease of 419 for charges and of 449 for convictions from the previous year. 


Summary Convictions.—The number of summary convictions—that is, 
the total number of convictions for all offerices less the number of convictions for 
indictable offences—in 1922 was 136,322 as compared with 155,376 in 1921. This 
represents a decrease of 19,054 or 12-3 p.c. 


Death Sentences.—During the year ended September 30, 1922, there were 
19 persons sentenced to death for murder, as compared with 17 in 1921. The 
number of commutations of death sentences in 1922 was 7 to imprisonment for 
life, compared with 9 to imprisonment for life and 1 for 10 years in 1921. 


Police Statistics.—The number of police in 185 cities and towns making 
returns was 3,948. The number of offences reported or known to the police during 
the year was 201,049; 162,963 persons were arrested or summoned to stand trial, 
the perpetrators of 38,086 offences remaining undiscovered. Automobiles numbering 
3,750 of a value of $4,078,825 were reported stolen, of which 3,450 were recovered. 
The number of bicycles reported stolen was 5,982 and of those recovered 3,337. In 
addition the police found 2,531 bicycles which had not been reported stolen. The 
value of all other articles reported stolen was $1,568,787, and of this amount; 
$1,293,220 was recovered. Photographs of prisoners taken totalled 5,459, finger 
prints 15,567, and indentifications established, 3,606. Street accidents reported 
numbered 14,651. Shelter was given to 34,500 persons, and 5,897 children were 
found and returned to their homes. 
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25.—Convictions by Groups of Criminal Offences, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, 1876-1922, with Proportion to Population. 


Indictable or Non-indictable or 
Criminal Offences. Minor Offences. 
- Total 
Offences against Criminal 
Other and 
pre pro- Sei dNecleot ; ara 

perty and otals o . ences. 

the per Y | with- | misde- criminal offences. Total Minor Offences. 

person be me out mean- 
Tenda vio- ours. 
lence. 
p.c. of per p.c. of per 
No. No. No No. No, all of- | 100,000} No all of | 100,000 No. 

fences. | pop. fences pop. 
4,959 201 2,870 121 8,151 28-9 206} 20,064 71-1 508 28,215 
5,258 229 3,316 114 8,912 29-4 222) 21,388 70-6 533 30,300 
5,376 DO Sole 129} 9,339 28°83 229) 23,666 71-7 » 580 33,005 
4,815 238) 3,043 75| 8,168 28-4 197} 20,568 71-6 496 28,736 
5,694 176 3,018 202 9,090 32+2 215) 19,119 67°8 454 28,209 
4,353 144 2,593 288 7,378 25-2 170} 21,847 74-8 504 29,225 
4,667 173 2,845 106 7,791 24-9 178} 23,514 75-1 536 31,305 
4,868 132 2,587 128 7,115 22-9 1741 25,857 1G beh | 583 33,572 
4,288 228} 3,547 167} 8,230 27 6 183} 21,563 72-4 481 29,793 
5,057 222| 3,157 289} 8,725 25 6 192| 25,317 74-4 558 34,042 
5, 202 255} 2,943 224) 8,624 Dy 2 188} 25,581 74:8 557 34,205 
4,902 208} 2,519 224) 7,873 22 ii 170} 26,772 77+3 577 34,645 
4,790 225 3,442 162 8,619 22-8 184} 29,173 77-2 622 37,792 
5, 284 283 3,456 164 9,187 23°8 194] 29,421 76-2 621 38,608 
5,093 276) 3,267 164; 8,800 22-7 184}; 29,906 17°2 624 38,706 
4,788 283) 3,369 160} 8,600 22-9 178} 29,017 77-1 599 37,617 
4,903 251 3,232 173 8,559 24-3 175) 26,734 75-7 547 35, 293 
4,689 362 3,574 181 8,806 24-7 178} 26,847 75°3 544 35,653 
4,599 450 4,155 200 9,404 26-0 189} 26,761 74-0 537 36,165 
4,652 462 4,199 295 9,608 25-6 199) 27,977 74-4 556 37,585 
4,544 408} 4,104 301! 9,357 25-1 184} 27,921 74-9 549| * 37,278 
4,418 475| 4,431 409] 9,733 25-6 189} 28,245 74-4 550 37,978 
4,594 540 4,594 335] 10,063 26:3 193] 28,143 73-7 514 38,206 
45227 444 4,541 339 9,551 24-7 181} 29,159 75°3 554 38,710 
4,598} ‘' 413) 4,571 411} 9,993 24-0 188} 31,661 76-0 595 41,654 
4,698 451] 4,441 384] 9-974 23-7 184] 32,174 76:3 596 42,148 
4,773 413} 4,541 363] 10,090 23-1 182} 33,446 76°9 605 43,536 
5,480 543 4,944 505} 11,472 22°8 202} 38,911 77-2 686 50,383 
5,919 552} 5,295 528] 12,294 22-4 211) 42,652 77-6 732) 54,946 
5,694 656] 5,711 812) 12,873 20-6 215| 49,686 79-4 829 62,559 
6,215 645) 6,425 1,078) 14,363) 20:3 233] 56,540 79°7 916 70,903 
6,651 681 6,907 807) 15,046 19-0 239] 64,124 81-0} 1,017 79,170 
7,379 893] 7,973 1,069} 17,314 19-5 266) 71,320 80-5} 1,099 88,634 
6,586 848) 7,771 1,332} 16,537 18-4 247| 738,415 81-6} 1,096 89,952 
7,793 943} 8,191 1,131] 18,058 17-5 268} 84,845 82-5) 1,227) 102,903 
8,352 977, 9,024) 1,194) 19,547 17-3 273) 93,718 82-7} 1,309] 113,260 
9,371 1,195} 10,626) 1,540) 22,732 15-5 309] 123,795 84-5) 1,686} 146,527 
11,444 1,479) 12,721 1,724) 27,361 15-8 363] 145,777 84-2} 1,936) 173,188 
12,1386} 1,810] 14,645 1,952] 30,548 16-7 397) 152,492 83-3] 1,982} 183,035 
10,664) 2,284) 14,269] 1,525) . 28,692 18-7 373) 124,363 81-3} 1,619) 153,055 
9,327) 1,478] 11,018) 1,459) 238,282 18-8 289} 100,509} 81-2 1,251 123,791 
6,852} 1,321 9,886] 1,271] 19,330 16-9 236) 94,681 83-1 1057| 401d 
7,292} 2,049) 10,743}. 1,390] 21,474 17-4 258] 101,795 82-6) 15222)" 123,269 
7,731| 2,606] 11,508) 1,656) 23,501 18-1 277| 106,518 81-9} 1,256] 130,019 
8,281] 2,310) 11,634) 2,059) 24,284 14-9 281) 138,424 85-1 1,604] 162,708 
8,197] 2,609) 12,059) 2,081) 24,946 14-2 284] 152,227 85-9 ey e3il 177,173 
7,119} 2,783] 11,607} 2,610} 24,119 15-2 268} 134, 221 84-8] 1,495) 158,340 
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26.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


1920. 1921.1 1922.1 
Provinces. a a a 
onvic-| Acquit= onvic-| Acquit- Convic-| Acquit- 
Charges tions. tals. Charges tions. tals. Charges tions. tals. 
No. No. pc; No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island..... 29 19 84-52 “21 15 28°6 40 27 32-5 
Nova Seotia = 25-10 1,029 712 30-8 973 701 28 
New Brunswick 12-15 356 313 12-1 373 322 13-7 
NGWOCS ner lerjeleinaije sats a 22-23 3,606 2,654 26-4) 3,779 2,885 23-7 
Ongevlorcpatee cs comtersh cisas 17-95 | 10,180 7,548 25-9 9,622 7,021 » 27-1 
LLU i iO) OF GEC Seite 19-43 1,353 1,159 14-3 1,578 1,188 24-7 
Saskatchewan 18-76 1,558 1,220 21-7 1,733 1,391 19-7 
ERD OTUAR ee tes mnrevace/ere atin» 25-78 1,652 1,263 23-5 1,613 1,171 27-4 
British Columbia 28-24 1,693 1,282 24-3 1,308 1,004 23-2 
FYROM c6a tice 23 3,c msioaies: 25-00 3 - 13 10 23-0 
Canada 20-55 | 21,451 | 16,169 24-6 | 21,032 | 15,720. 25-3 


27._Indictable Offences by Classes during the years ended September 30, 
1920, 1921 and 1922. 


1920 1921.1 1922.1 
By Classes and Offences. Dina bex N ae N pees are Namber eee 
fo) to) : o 
Convic- Convic- Convic- 
Charges. tions Charges. pes Charges. an 

Cuass I—OrreNCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
iM iewe lS Oyae tite hE Net itce Roos eee orien Ss Aeree 57 26 76 17 56 19 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 36 19 40 21 41 20 
Manslaughter............. Souris Aen see oe 84 43 89 39 88 45 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 20 11 Oe 15 39 25 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 532 298 621 341 650 350 
IPTOCUEATION ae tices einen ine oases a alsisiaieisteet 40 27 64 37 50 25 
MSA ALIN Ys, srateitye. stn siniers oviele data voca bate he meatehs« 88 yal 72 56 92 74 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 282 183 240 137 215. 119 
Assault on females and wife............. 97 70 83 50 96 64 
Nsoravated: tasault<. casa ce Gre cs osc cine s 698 455 703 467 671 464 
Assault on police officer.............008 628 578 620 534 427 367 
PNGsauliandioatleryieecen eck se a cenieeinas. 1,205 934 1,275 1,007 1,270 987 
Refusal to support family................ 149 110 180 101 274 154 
Witoxdesertions: Rttcautnk. ae. csvea eee ace - - 10 8 14 11 
Various other offences against the person 113 76 131 83 141 80 

Totalse eee soe ices oneigat 4,029 2,901 4,231 2,913 4,124 2,804 
Crass II —Orrences AGAINST PROPERTY i 

WITH VIOLENCE. 

Burglary, house, warehouse and shop- 

POON eee seort ces eres oto wiriaioceisteltia eaheus 2,317 2,073 2,015 1,628 Papa 1,754 
Robbery and demanding with menaces. . 366 227 416 240 323 212 
iat wavTOODeny mia. sasuptrecacanenny . 26 10 OF 20 32 11 

MOCAISE a cae ceo cick cine wets ies eisge 2,709 2,310 2,458 1,888 2,466 1,977 
Cuass II].—OrreNncEs AGAINST PROPERTY 

WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 

Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 1 1 2 1 2 2 
MmibezZlementeiaies. sea. boise serine s 8 4 6 6 35 19 
Bal seipretenees fat: «sss 2 ss ele sleet a ae 693 473 851 582 987 684 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 652 430 677 432 628 418 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 576 436 736 505 773 466 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 73 51 118 80 82 50 
Md RlGT) (rae bar erste on aR CCIE MOCO DC 10,478 6,559 7,848 5,938 
Mheltiof Mail... hicien:<-gie sessiss aeeetasesere 

Totals 


Crass [V.—Matictous OrFrENCES AGAINST 


PROPERTY. 
INEBON cero nccintettele a foe giatarslee te belaecatmae } 78 34 61 21 69 31 
Malicious injury to horses, cattle and 
other wilful damage to property....... 415 294 238 148 246 187 
DOGAIS Ts sek eas eteisleietee cee 493 328 299 169 315 218 


1 Figures for 1921 and 1922 do not include juvenile delinquents. 
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27.—Indictable Offences by Classes during the years ended September 30, 


1920, 1921 and 1922—concluded. 


1920. 1921.1 1922.1 
By Classes and Offences. Nariben Deis Number | Number | Number | Number 
of : fo) * of c 
. Convic- Convie- ms Convic- 
Charges tena Charges. re Charges. eee 
Crass V.—ForGery AND OTHER Or- 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against currency................ 14 11 13 9 18 12 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. . 559 419 600 529 532 453, 
TPOtAISS: hee Pica k ewtas. sde aes 573 430 613 538 550 465 
Cxiass VI.—OtHer Orrences Not In- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 42 33 45 32 52 41 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 156 144 251 232 151 127 
Crimimal negligence .cak as. sis <iscieee 67 50 66 42 75 44 
Gonepirsey..c ede eee: ln ae iene ae 101 58 46 24 62 33 
Driving automobile while drunk......... 48 48 147 142 234 202 
STOMDIGIONUPY:. cosas cas a dw dees ee tar 4 3 4 2 - - 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
ALAINSt OU LIG OLAS... 0. srewee eee 187 170 103 81 141 121 
intimation a. de ain beens eae seer stents 32 19 60 31 31 21 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
UH SNGOL: 1 asses tale ate De eae 927 823 1,033 956 682 599 
Offences against gambling and lottery 
ACU isk he wilde bagi te nae one oie 361 303 351 283 458 389 
Offences against revenue law............ 122 114 80 63 76 70 
llnathistallse Aapeceas neg ee ene 251 239 233 220 686 643 
Perjury and subornation of perjury....... 106 34 116 44 144 62 
Prison breach and escape from prison... . 155 147 164 154 140 128 
PMOD AUG GH ray tease. Sek ok een ean rate 101 94 62 48 67 49 
SOGIGION As. Pinan oe dare ae Wee ee 12 8 2 1 3 3 
Sodomy and bestiality......../......0<; 104 85 77 54 84 64 
Various other misdemeanours........... 128 80 90 54 111 62 
Wotals.), tater aeteiiuate. as va rastets 2,904 2,452 2,930 2,463 3,197 2,658 
Totals for Canada.............. 23, 213 18,443 21,451 16,169 21,032 15,720 


1 Figures for 1921 and 1922 do not include juvenile delinquents. 


28.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 


1915-1922. 
Charges and Sentences. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Gare Os aati vererere eas eos oft 26,714 | 23,942 | 19,454 | 21,747 | 23,021 
INCOME Lo Sauer ciale. Lieveleteasats Accel 6,060 4,757 3,868 4,356 4,592 
Persons detained for lunacy........ 29 25 27 21 fa) 
CGoOnvaChl ONS seme es dallaaithe orden cose 20,625 | 19,160 | 15,559 | 17,370 | 18,396 
I AO aM arene rics. obretoicye. < 19,624 | 15,486 | 18,086 | 14,871 | 16,101 
Remalesverscbmiea ne tere tie 0s 1,001 3,674 2,473 2,499 2,235 
PUTS COW VICEIONs © 16% acer cess 17,695 | 16,806 | 13,093 | 14,310 | 15,118 
Second conviction.............. 1,776 L3e8t i373 15551 1,641 
Reiterated conviction.,........ 1,154 1,017 1,093 1,509 1,637 
Sentences— 
Optioniofatine wane marten ee 5,344 | 6,786} 4,845] 5,106} 5,053 
Under one year in gaol......... 5,774 | 3,816 | 2,890 | 98,284) 3,455 
One year and over in gaol...... 893 666 462 783 921 
Two years and under five in 
penitentiary vqsiease cee 1,074 799 540 701 978 
Five years and over in peniten- 
BES) NRO Pa eats MAAN Sot ete 241 178 145 185 229 
For life in penitentiary......... 7 5 1 4 as 
Deaths ceans ss ote eaten 34 21 15 20 28 
Committed to reformatories... 517 568 584 678 678 
Other sentences...:......-.2-2:% 6,741 6,321 6,077 | 6,609 7,047 


1 Juvenile delinquents not included. ; 
2 Includes cases where proceedings were stayed, disagreement of jury, etc. 


1920. 


1921.1 
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29.—Classification of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, 1916-1922. 
Classes. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 19221 
Occupations— No. No. No No. No. No. No. 
ANT NOT T ECO eRe 899 904 ily) 966 898 1,034 1,248 
Commercial). i... asec. 6s 1,472 1,424 1,813 1,963 2,406 2,648 2,426 
POMOSTIC yas cia koueh soe. 914 1,390 1,866 1,608 1,354 999 1,280 
daidustrialleeeventy sis 4a cise 02> 1,049 937 1,214 1,424 1,483 13522 1,445 
HEOLOSRLOMAN aie ei stire eta) ncletens 496 390 359 315 168 194 89 
BEL DOURET) 7 Mie tes a8 egraclorernis 4,155 33010 4,403 5,232 5,347 5,914 6,105 
ENO DO TVIOIIH EE a, orcs orerato vreke 10,175 7,001 6,563 6,888 6,787 7,085 Skee 
Civil condition— 
Masvredant aintaccaccs thei) 3,761 3,450 4,474 4,472 4,434 4,811 5,200 
Sin glestapete met ates coxe Aare es 8,378 8,700 10,339 11,081 10,760 11,643 7,952 
Widowed ness seice se tonben 142 110 269 315 196 182 218 
INOL Ziventee qemeaaenc aie 6,884 3,299 2,288 2,528 3,053 2,760 2,350 
Educational status— 
Unable to read or write.... 1,007 763 1,084 843 925 904 672 
IB ementaryaaeaceietaceic hs 11,045 11,390 14,042 14,408 14,179 15,598 12,636 
WUPOIVON Ly nate aiyde clei seecsiele 269 289 192 282 258 245 7326 
IN Ob SI ViEM Brine ctnan treats ates 6,839 3,117 2,052 2,863 3 081 2,649 2,086 
Ages— 
Under 16 years.....:....... 3,157 3,606 4,104 3,876 3,355 - = 
16 years and under 21....... 1,575 1,928 2,938 3,846 3,288 3,289 3,169 
21 years and under 40....... 5,878 5,511 6,728 6,446 7,216 7,898 8,205 
40 years and over........... 1,758 1,448 1,748 1,795 1,795 1,932 2,182 
INKS Sea hide, eee SOOE ore 6,792 3,066 1,852 2,433 2,789 3,050 2,164 
Use of liquors— 
MM OMOREUC ern kis sate cotenraet« 7,300 5,387 11,656 10,726 11,000 11,331 8,990 
Tmimoderator.. saccciees cee 1,891 1,332 1,357 1,276 1,232 1,322 1,197 
Not given...... Setavatettorebe tale 9,892 8,840 4,357 6,394 6,211 6,743 5,533 
Birthplace— 
England and Wales......... 952 780 ie teed 1,329 1,489 1,659 1,342 
SOLAN a MRA Ula tta ca totawe 260 180 285 193 247 268 240 
DS COULENGE stem Weleiaera ite ekavere caters 321, 242 381 381 462 458 859 
(GineteNe Cle Si nwt meen Seream 7,428 7,097 9,322 10,157 9,570 10,638 8 ,607 
Other British Possessions . . 57 95 152 90 106 124 63 
Wnited States: ov 2. ns - 916 845 947 990 1,148 Git 992 
Other foreign countries..... 2,697 2,228 3,161 2,780 2,589 2,511 2,188 
INOT-@UVED: Seneca sac oe 6,529 4,092 1,945 2,476 2,832 2,625 1,929 
Religion— 
MBADtIST Master cee. tats were 287 402 385 383 447 449 844 
Roman Catholic........... 4,918 5,367 6,959 6,896 6,093 6,461 5,077 
Church of England 1,525 1,576 1,910 2,186 2,234 PAS SPATE 2,223 
Moethodisthteiassccc cee a 1,107 1,186 1,368 1,589 1,503 1,500 1,358 
Presbyterians escesss ae 965 1,034 1,397 1,432 1,621 1,603 1,409 
Other Protestant .......... 1,921 1,286 1,618 1,683 1,671 2,381 1,623 
TOW Sat oe Mas te ca poceterettag = = = = 519 564 407 
Other denominations....... 1,228 1,054 1,506 1,438 802 854 815 
IN OOEIVEN Se satice me tee oles 7,209 3,654 2,227 2,789 3,553 3,057 2,464 
Residence— 
Cities and towns........... 11,294 11,157 14,190 16,305 16,178 16,120 12,404 
Rar al GIstrictss «fees a elerstes 1,801 1,501 1,779 2,051 2,111 3,074 2,940 
INDE ZIV ene sens ciet chase woes 6,065 2,901 1,401 40 154 202 376 


1 Figures for 1922 do not include juveniles. 
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30.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1916-1922. 


Provinces. 1916. 1917. 1918, 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
Convictions....<.....0.0«0.f 120,791] B145010) 123;969°}' 180,019 | 162,708 4" Ary sire: 158 ,340 
Sentences— 
Peniventiaiy-sps eee ers 982 686 890 1,214 1,125 1,614 1,599 
Gaoliortines. eeraces 97,847 92,402 99,899 | 105,747 | 185,288 | 146,278 126,621 
Relormatoryaaeeeseeck 568 584 678 678 615 502 519 
Death ws saa: tess see 21 15 20 28 26 17 19 
Other sentences........... 24,373 20,324 21,782 22,302 25,654 28, 762 29,582 
Prince Edward Island— 
Convictions........ 4.00 419 356 246 267 359 397 341 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary.....+.c007.+6 3 5 2 2 il 8) 4 
Gaoliormines epee. 402 338 198 240 342 383 327 
Reformatoryanccnciee den. = 2 7 6 - 1 1 
DEAE eee ce seco ieets ioe 1 ~ - - - = - 
Other sentences.......... 13 11 39 19 16 10 9 
Nova Scotia— 
Wonvietions see arene 6,568 5,282 5,511 6,300 6,503 5,572 4,279 
Sentences— 
PenitentiaLryss.acwes vce 50 45 105 108 122 137 165 
Gaolloneine ates meee 5,899 4,533 4,682 5,471 5,818 4,708 3,ol1 
ReformMatory.. csi ces sale 42 49 47 44 38 42 33 
Meath hier. sete aie eae 2 2 2 - - 1 2 
Other sentences.......... 575 653 675 677 525 684 568 
New Bruns wick— 
Con VACtlOlS joe sides Os esieta ss 2,960 2,896 1,945 2,780 3,839 3,070 2,655 
Sentences— 
Ponitenbian vee ieEee cece: 40 25 17 53 Co 8&3 106 
Gaol or fines. sce ake 2,696 2,598 1,688 2,477 Sy pel 2,749 29371 
WReforMmavory;, ovcescee cider 15 27 16 21 19 20 11 
entity. Fees. 2 is. nate eee - - - 1 ~ - 1 
Other sentences.......... 209 246 224 228 212 218 166 
Quebec— 
Convichlonssia..u del beer eres 24,591 25,936 29,121 34,801 44,089 49,106 35, 605 
Sentences— 
Penitenvlanve oxo 0ee ssc, 233 185 192 355 258 274 312 
Gaol On ine a7 elesios sh 19,154 20,205 23 , 231 28,135 36,835 42,777 28,807 
PVeTOTMIGLONY:.< +... 6 d.heiels « 133 155 152 185 241 110 134 
Death © PS SMe aint Soyeuse 1 2 4 7 Uh 3 4 
Other sentences.......... 5,070 5,389 5,542 6,119 6,748 5,942 6,348 
Ontario— 
(CONVICHONSs oy orccctiee cies. 49, 620 49,579 54,761 53,215 63,463 74,127 72,787 
Sentences— ie > 
Poenitenvranvaaces reek Mek 287 216 343 389 404 659 559 
Gaohondinesn). 0a) ccc cc 35,618 39,366 42,745 41,211 49,677 57,070 55,599 
RRelOrmMatoryac.;ohsccie..< 266 289 352 4828; 252 245 218 
ID YS Nop Oye} 2h i eee a eae 4 4 4 8 il 6 6 
Other sentences.......... 13,445 9,704 11,317 11,284 13,119 16,147 16,405 
Manitoba— 
WON VICTIONS s.2 ele aiinere ec//e:0 9,052 8,155 8, 662 9,514 12,516 11,610 11,840 
Sentences— ‘ 
Penitentiary... oc. onc. «sens 38 55 59 87 76 144 171 
Gaolonine cn fark teks: 7,234 6,626 6,538 7,387 9,949 8,520 8, 737 
IRelorngatoryeesaea. esc - 85 31 59 64 39 65 54 
Death Wes. 5. keisteises « 2 4 if - 1 - 1 
Other sentences.......... 1,693 1,439 2,001 1,976 2,451 2,881 2,877 
Saskatchewan— 
Convictions 4). sicemexiennen + 11,016 7,072 7,635 7,315 7,991 7,384 8,504 
Sentences— 
Penitentiarysae. see eee 62 36 64 63 40 53 54 
Gaolior fines: vessececce 10,141 6,533 7,010 6,636 7,251 6,624 7,501 
Reformatory...c.t-seese. 2 - 5 - - ~ 28 
Deaths, Pee aes eee 2 - 3 8 4 2 - 
Other sentences.......... 809 503 558 608 696 705 926 
Alberta— 
Convictions mane dn anit 11,426 6,627 7,633 7,001 8,459 9,847 9,201 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary acaacee cet 138 56 65 76 67 67 99 
Gaol or finessvanesacenee 10,307 6,124 7,206 6,401 7,756 8,809 ~ 7,907 
Reformatory...c:s.-ceen 4 1 2 1 4 4 19 
Death vresenceriesnen Sort oo uP ee ete GM Do ee ere ll 1 3 3 2]. 2 
Other sentences.......... 973 445 359 520 629 | .- 965 1,174 
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30.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, 1916-1922—concluded. 


Provinces. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 7 
British Columbia— 

Gonvictions! 200. snatches ot 7,963 8,002 7,680 8,789 15,434 16,020 13,048 

Sentences— 

Penitentiary secsirces oases 129 57 43 81 80 194 129 

Gaollor fine: foo. 0c cece. 6,277 6,004 6,536 7,768 14,084 14,617 11,822 

HRELONIWALOLY:. elscisie.ts ae 2 21 30 38 34 22 15 26 

5 B Yt 610 vr ara ee a 4 V 1 1 - 3 3 

Other sentences.......... 1532 1,910 1,062 905 1,248 1,191 1,086 
Yukon Territory— 

GConviebionses: face dete 176 106 75 37 55 40 62 

Sentences— 

Ponibentlanyeee ot kes ate 2 6 - ~ = = = 
Gaobor dine yo. es ot. at 119 75 66 21 45 21 39 
Reformatory.. = - - - - - = 
Wait lis Wels else Acti: apes 1 1 - - - - = 
Other sentences.......... 54 24 9 16 10 19 23 
31._Indictable and Summary Convictions by Classes of Offence, 1918-1922. 
(including Juveniles). 
A.—NUMBERS. 
Classes of Offence. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 1922 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Offences against EHO POLSON verte H- cease ow foes 7,292 7,731 8,281 8,197 7,119 
Offences against property with violence............. 2,049 2,606 2,310 2,609 2,783 
Offences against property without violence......... 10,743 11,508 11,634 12,059 11,607 
‘Other felonies and misdemeanours.................- 1,390 1,656 2,059 2,081 2,610 
Totals for criminal offences...............+ 21,474 23,501 24,284 24,946 24,119 
Breach of Municipal Acts and By-laws.............. 38,401 39,593 59,378 74,459 69,279 
Bree Omir wor Lawes ater e:aieteis ole lors ere ade csslsceatoseins bs eforela 7,472 7,383 10,247 10,460 8,519 
MUN ENNESSUr te coe tice ee tiad aoe see beletalel test 21,026 24,217 39,769 34,362 25,051 
MIELOT AUC Wain cte ev of ARS ore: alata deten® overs otatel vavois oloieiers eters ahaa oy 6 3,867 4,097 5,607 5,561 4,530 
WOOses 1 GLO ANd)! CISOLGELLY st. specie sis « sinc edidioe oreareies 2,614 2,496 2,134 5,560 5,241 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof......... 5,620 5,567 3,821 4,051 3,918 
Miscellaneous minor offences...........+.00eeecee0: 22,795 23,166 17,468 | [17,774 17, 065, 
Totals for minor offences...............+.5+ 101,795 | 106,519 | 138,424} 152,227 134,221 
Grand totals gS che ie eee 123,269 | 130,019 | 162,708 | 177,173 158,340 
B.—RatTIos PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 or PopuLaTIoN. 
1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
Classes of Offence. Per Per Per Per Per 
Fer | 100,000} Per | 100,000] Per | 100,000) Per | 100,000] Per | 160,000 
ee pop. pop. “| pop. “| pop. “| pop. 
Offences against the person.| 5-9 88 6-0 91 5-1 96 4-6 93 4-0 68 
Offences against property 

with violence.. 1-7 25 | 2-0 31 1-4 PAE 1-5 30 | 1-3 22 
Offences against property 

without violence.......... 8-7 129 | 8-8 136 | 7:1 135 | 6:8 137 | coed 96 
Other felonies and misde- 

MEANOULSadee cena eas) hell 16} 1-3 19} 1:3 23 1-2 24) 2-0 35 
Totals for criminal offences.| 17-4 258 | 18-1 277 | 14-9 281 |) 14-1 284 | 13-0 221 
Breach of Municipal Acts 

and By-laws......... .| 31-1 461 | 30-5 467 | 36-5 688 | 42-1 847 | 45-2 766 
Breach of liquor laws.......| 6-1 90 | 5-7 87 | 6-3 119 | 5-9 119 | 5-6 95 
Drunkenness.............+- 17-1 252 | 18-6 286 | 24-4 461 | 19-4 391 | 16°5 279 
WASTANCY: 550.00 See ee 3-1 46 | 3-1 49 | 3-4 65 | 3-1 63 | 3-0 50 
Loose, idle and disorderly..} 2-1 31] 1-9 29} 1-3 25 | 3-1 63 | 3-9 66 
Keeping bawdy houses and 

inmates thereof........... 4-6 | 68 | 4-3 66} 2-3 44} 2:3 46 | 2-2 
Miscellaneous minor offences| 18-5 274 | 17-8 272 | 10-9 202 | 10-0 202 | 10-6 181 
Totals for minor offences.. .} 82°6 1,222 | 81-9 | 1,256 | 85-1 1,604 | 85-9 1,731 87-0 1,474 

Grand tetals...... 100 | 1,480! 100! 1,533) 1001 1,885 | 100! 2,015 | 100 1,695 
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Decrease of Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for drunk- 
enness in Canada was 25,048 in 1922 as compared with 34,362 in 1921, a decrease of 
9,314 or 27:10 p.c. Table 32 shows the number of convictions by provinces for 
the five years 1918 to 1922, with increases and decreases for 1922 as compared with 
1921, from which it will be seen that drunkenness, at least as measured by statistics 
of summary convictions, decreased during the year 1922 to a most appreciable 


extent. 
32.—Convictions for Drunkenness for the five years 1918-1922. 


Increase (+) or 


pes te : Decrease (—), 
Provinces. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922 1992 as compared 
with 1921. 
No. No. No. No. No. | Numerical.) Per cent. 
Prince Edward Island.............. 96 116 120 144 162} + 18 + 12-50 
Nowa Scotian, sscne oe oes ose nese 2,435 2,879 8,140 2,156 1,492 _ 664 — 30-80 
Wey Briamswick 32 hone ck amioncsee 704 1,350 1,882 1,264 1,088 _ 176 — 13-92 
CHIEDEGE Sicet dee «ode ee dows Sidaiee cleans 6,680 7,116 | 11,863 9,944 7,103 — 2,841 — 28-57 
PITGATTO: ola siceacvesiers oP Seas 7,932 8,498 | 15,021 | 14,498 | 10,063 — 4,435 — 30-59 
Maanitobas cn secs, foaa wie 1,123 1,570 2,330 1,429 1,622 — 194 + 13-58 
Saskatchewan....... 06. aka 434 618 919 708 816 + 108 + 15-25 
Albertans. souk seni care omen ee 825 | 1,057] 1,536] 1,838] 1,608] — 230 — 12-51 
Bratish Colgmpis 2%. ceca oe ea 778 | 1,004] 2,948 | 2,379] 1,081 — 1,298 — 54-56 
SMirkon Perritony.cec: oes tesa oer 19 9 10 2 12 aa 10 +500-00 
Canada:. 2) 2iverecs ca 21,026 | 24,217 | 39,769 | 34,362 | 25,048 | — 9,314 — 27-10 


Nore.—Three juveniles not included in 1922. 


Juvenile Delinquents.—The number of delinquents under 16 convicted of 
major offences during the year ended Sept. 30, 1922, was 4,065 against 3,574 in 1921, 
an increase of 491 or 18-7 p.c. During the same period the number of convictions 
for minor offences was 2,233 against 2,054, an increase of 179 or 8-7 p.c. Of the 
grand total (6,298 in 1922) 443 or 7 p.c. were females. Over 60 p.c. of the major 
offences committed were theft, the remainder being almost entirely composed of 
wilful offences against property and offences against property with violence. Of 
the major offenders, 2,758 were released on probation or on suspended sentence, 
while 1,053 were ordered to make restitution, fined, detained or committed to 
industrial schools; the remainder were reprimanded or released. Of the total 
number of major offenders, 543 had one previous delinquency, 573 had two and 
112 had three previous delinquencies. 


33.—Juvenile Delinquents convicted of Major Offences by Classes of Offence, 1922, 
with the total and yearly average for the period 1885-1922. 


Under 16 years and 
Cuiasses of Offence. 16 years. under 21. — 

M. F. M. F. M. F. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
I. Offences against the person...... sudbhgiee ctees 161 ll 226 1 387 28 
II. Offences against property with violence......... 798 8 862 7 1,660 15 
III. Offences against property without violence...... 2,447 113 1,635 154 | 4,082 267 
IV. Malicious offences against property......... es: 436 5 66 1 502 6 
VY. Forgery and offences against the currency....... 12 1 69 1 81 2 
VI. Other offences not included in the above offences 47 26 92 39 139 65 
DORAL apt a a eck ee OE ee ecicle cre 3,901 164 | 2,950 219 | 6,851 383 
Total 1885-1922..........: voeraat bcletoraretitete Misia arelei sis e-e 25 54,993 | 2,251 | 52,703 | 4,106 |107, 696 6,357 
Yearly Average 1885-1922.............. 2c eee eee 1,447 59 | 1,387 108 | 2,834 167 
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34.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1918-1922. 


In custody, | Admitted | Discharged] In custody 


Penal Jnstitutions. beginning during during at end of 
of year. year. year. year. 
el a ee ee eee 1,505 963 825 1,643 
ReIGENIALOnICS TOP DOYS. stais «.s.de frie e o.2ciofa Ne -fe vele ade 2 1,189 1,721 1,715 1,195 
EOLOE Mae COLIeS LON LIT1S sn ein saa. esa sia aan see . 309 257 225 311 
Dea E area etirts ects create eres siayateseia hates onaie ate oheteacteler rake 6 2,004 29,485 29,437 2,052 
SPOGAIS etc c coctcauh ns aoe ek weecened « 5,007 32,426 32,232 5,201 
1919. 
BR OHIECUTIATION weit cee ohn..5 5 ese Sede dees ows ee ee mee he 1,656 1,199 829 2,026 
RRelOPIMALOTIOS TOL DOVE:S alot e/a. s sak = oak ok alae ches 1,270 2,033 1,984 1,319 
RG FORINALOriCs 1OLPIDISAase tse se etais oe eee eeme 309 187 198 298 
ELTA bs eee ocaets Sea a oa, Seer Sie Ee eee aaa ae 2,052 32,534 32,450 2,136 
MEOUaISTE Ate ete Sates sein ncis-s se clas noes 5,287 35,953 35,461 5,779 
SEN es, Dae ee res Ban 1,689? 1,166 924 1,931 
PUSLOFMALOnIES AOL DOW Sin < eeve ose okie cweidde Heine ok roe 1,562 3,863 3,785 1,640 
ReLOPNIALONICS LOP PITIbs ot meron eee sn cle ee ok eee 312 327 359 280 
oO Bea 2 cei opshedies aaha GUM ACCU Ce ESRC: Got CeCe 1,889 32,369 32,135 2,123 
WOtAalSs xe ns tana se eae ee cee oh aes 5,452 37,725 37,203 5,974 
pees lint t- Rents lasSie sin eels ole sitet race chee 1,931 1,038 819 2,150 
Reformatories for boys. Pi AG eR CRE AR NY 1,636 4,143 3,821 1,958 
Reformatories TOR Uris ee ies eee A ret eae 281 414 388 307 
SENG Nee cae eae et tne Nave Sah eet Meme a ne er 2,156 38,171 37,579 2,748 
Wotalgte: =i fy. ot en ee 6,004 43, 766 42,607 7,163 
1922. 
PPGniventiames n+... iock.b, tsk keen. te ee eee es 2,150 1,366 876 2,640 
Reformintories fori DOVSasch ace cls es <inc.ce cae ha etiee eae n 2,023 4,247 4,461 1,809 
Reformatories for girls. .:.) senses wsisc seo cnces se seve 344 543 482 405 _ 
ENT Se, SaaRE ders DRA IeBG See Rae oe arn ae 2,674 25,028 35,043 2,659 
f RS CHEE ee One ce en ee OR 7,191 41,184 40, 862 7,513 


1 December 31, 1919. 2 April 1, 1920. 

Nore.—Penitentiary statistics till 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary, and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Inspector of Penitentiaries 
and are for the fiscal year ended March 31. 


Penitentiaries. 

The statistics of penitentiaries given in Tables 35 to 38 are compiled from the 
annual reports to the Minister of Justice of the Inspectors of Penitentiaries. 
Statistics are given of increase and decrease of numbers, deaths, pardons and paroles, 
age, sex, nationality, religion, etc. 
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35.—Movements of Convicts, 1916-1922. 


Schedule. 


In custody at beginning of fiscal year........ 


Received— 
By forfeiture of parole 
PArOlES FEVGROU 2S or grees. Sonas eee 
RGCAPERTOR oe afk cow Sonne ake ooo ace 
Soy EPALSIO ees te a Sr eae ce oe eee 
PRGA FAL GUC Sas eee ow vie ena s bate ee 


yi mS Meal pee Rin i oe EG DD 


Released by— 
Wei Se Ae EE oe ne ccle makere a ea Re tae ea 
SSCIIER e, Be cores ig Sos he a stale xe a ee 
Bixpiry: Of SeNtONES...... 400gsac0 ola eee 
(Order of Che-Court.... .aercce eee Lae 


Penoriehion. 20005 oor. aos eee 
Sent to reformatory 
Retianed— misao: ona sas hee ker 
Returned to Provincial authorities........ 
By military order 


In custody at end of fiscal year........... 


1 Includes 84 from military courts. 
2 Includes 25 from military order. 


11 11 10 4 9 2 3 
4 31 9 3 2 uf 3 
1 1 1 3 = 4 = 

24 10 19 15 150 36 it 


il 12 11 45 12 19 15 
1 3 1 3 53 104 1f 
304 408 268 212 201 308 365 
9 6 44° 13 8 6 
4 65 66 160 208 4 z 
423 526 455 252 275 |’- 374 400 
24 a 17 16 163 36 7 
101 76 59 39 35 52 69 
1 = = = a = 2 
8 = = = = = = 
- 4 7 12 11 8 9 
= = s & 1 = = 


2,118 | 1,694 | 1,468} 1,689} 1,931] 2,150 2,640 


3 From asylums. 
4 One from asylum. 


36.—Number of Deaths, Escapes, Pardons and Paroles, 1916-1922. 


Schedule. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No No No No. No No No 
PICAUUSE N.. Sont see stirs SOR OO Mette AOS 11 12 11 45 12 19 15 
BSC apGr LS, ee Ded, a Aetna 1 3 1 3 5 10 1 
PAPAS) Soar. ste SR wo. ant eho ea ees 4 65 66 160 208 4 Z 
BAPONGS 7 vase AB... fo oe TREO Re: 423 526 455 252 275 374 400 
37.—Age of Convicts, 1915-1922. 
Ages. | 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
No. No No No No. No No No 
Under’ 20-yearsy 5 eee ea 187 212 141 115 228 335 289 371 
From 20 to under 30 years......... 917 941 714 616 718 775 969 1,242 
From 380 to under 40............... 553 563 473 405 395 434 479 581 
From 40 to under 50............... 240 253 241 205 218 251 242 290 
From 50 to under 60............... 121 119 99 91 | 97 100 130 123 
Over 60 CAratis gece ss oka ee oe 461 30 26 31 33 36 41 33 
Totals.....................| 2,054 | 2,118 | 1,694) 1,4682] 1,689 | 1,931 | 2,150 2,640 


1 Includes one age unknown. 2 Includes five not given (insane). 


By Social Habits— 
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38.— Classification of Convicts, 1916-1922. 
Classes. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921 1922 
No. No. No No No. No No 
By Race— 
African 56 64 52 57 67 83 
Caucasian 1,970 1,553 1,333 1,585 1,820 2,019 2,489 
Indian 20 21 1 24 31 23 
Indian Half-breed 21 15 12 8 8 15 
IMoneoliaiie cc) sce staaiets nacre: Se ae aoe 38 29 24 22 25 30 
ASTM Ana ree Pettyans <ticcctoaue carreras a. 6 1 3 - - - 
TROGAIS rinses tet aed ae er 2,118 1,694 | 1,4682) 1,689 | 1,931 2,150 2,640 
By Nationality— 
British— : 
PATS CT ALIAN s iaactesaaeeiire Melcte «fastens nal oe - - - ~ - - 
Cana Giantess sence nis tratios sche bein ae: 1,185 936 796 945 1,107 1,277 1,605 
NTIS. ra er. elt eie ne eo aslo les Pvc 169 126 103 103 93 160 182 
IS biswe ait ee ee oer ont en oeoee oeo ae 41 31 38 29 39 36 
DUOLOL eters arte eile in tine cee oe srers 24 26 35 36 31 59 
OEhorsBritis hips rses co ake oe Teles Se es 22 21 19 20 14 29 
Foreign— 
PANMORICAN! (Uses) seen eons clei ea eies= ote hane 204 182 165 163 209 199 246 
Austrian and Hungarian................ 148 104 80 113 108 108 109 
CHMeCsorwes seen ents ces aioe eyneir: ath 32 26 22 21 21 20 


PMOSLAINOT RG ceo trate deine ocean were 376 299 286 409 548 590 651 
METH POTAGEE). tn youmlsieaie obs scale bile tee oe 1,008 837 745 844 975 1,092 1,401 
ANLOLO PEEACO cena iets ao siske cine Tape sca ee 734 558 432 436 408 468 588 

Motels: Ascikcos sn Sarason Ree 2,118 | 1,694 | 1,4682] 1,689 | 1,931 | 2,150 2,640 

By Religion— 
PATNI COS Were cta aa ailuu tine & ave bee see ttapeth wees 330 266 204 227 301 356 435 
EAD CIN Meer em emote nee a tare eee 101 78 91 98 111 113 137 
IByitoks | NCSre es Seon a OC ar en eae Res eo 33 25 ited fi 12 10 
Coneregationalisty.o:aen sacotenee scons oe not not not not not not 
given. | given. | given. | given. | given. | given 
Greek Caholictsiccedencesseo- ce gnck mes 42 34 3 57 7 8 
Me WAS DME wyos ost Gacrat cua ects Rae week 23 20 28 38 34 41 
TU det dihth, 5 yaa eee aetna ten aie ar anieeee A 51 47 58 46 37 50 
INESTHOCIS Urene cota cetocve tee nara teem tie 205 169 146 168 187 207 241 
EPTOS DYAEVIAM: bee ecie ofaldernieniom Saaese hee Bees 222 155 134 153 193 207 285 
OMAN CAGhOlICG a ty. ai oriecls slau orabrrenne 1,025 841 716 824 946 1,052 1,294 
DalvationpArnayessaewasncel et. 2 codeine 7 not not not not not not 
= given. | given. | given. | given. | given. | given. 

Wier Oreedsrccs san saa ores ear ee 28 4 65 45 5 49 
INO CROC sarees facie caches hissy. eltraa so are oe Sits) 12 13 - ~ 13 

WOUAIS SAR. ccs ieee see 2,118 | 1,694] 1,468°] 1,689 | 1,931] 2,150 2,640 


1 Including Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish. 
2 Includes five not given (insane). 


3 Females in Kingston Penitentiary included, not given separately in report. 


4 Jn Kingston Penitentiary only. 
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8.—Divorces in Canada. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883 with 13 divorces being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903 with 21 divorces was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 59 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 

The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces 
granted in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psycho- 
logical effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active 
service and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be 
considered; owing to a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in the 
Prairie Provinces have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the courts of these 
provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec are now the only provinces in which the 
applicant for divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament. 

The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
number of divorces granted in Canada, which have grown from 90 in 1918 to 544 
in 1922, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone really constitute 
divorces. The slight decline in 1922 may possibly indicate that the wave of divorces 
due to the war has passed its highest point. The statistics of divorces granted in 
the years from 1901 to 1922 inclusive will be found in Table 39. (For divorces 
in the years prior to 1901 see 1921 Year Book, p. 825.) 


39.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1901-1922. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. | ao 
8 ota 
Years. New British for 
Ontario. | Quebec. rales i pa Manitoba. UAL ae pel sar Canada. 
wick.. ia. 

2 - - - 10 ~ i 19 

2 - - = 9 1 3 15 

2 1 i! iy 8 4 4 21 

5 1 - ~ 6 2 5 19 

2 3 2 2 6 2 18 35 

Albert .Sask 

POQG ang nen seks: 10 3 1 - - 5 1 17 Bi/ 
EGO Tee en ses 3 1 = = 1 81 3 9 25 
1908 reaikse coh ee 8 - = = - 5 5 12 30 
TOO is 23 cbieciante 8 4 1 1 2 81 5 22 51 
LOLON. Mecctrecnes 14 2 - 1 3 131 6 12 51 
LOU Te Fee evasctacre 13 4 2 _ 3 10! 6 19 57 
LOU. A Sentlase ace 9 3 2 1 il 4 42 11 35 
AQIS: venga pen , 20 4 as 1 6 = 4 20 59 
LOMA See Sere ctnte 18 ‘é 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
NOLS: itree ete erate 10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 
TOG erect creek ee 18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 
NAA Raiereata ature. c 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54 
LOI Se est hee 10 2 2 il = - 10 65 90 
LOOT sais heats tare 49 4 302% 3 883 86 13 147 376 
DODO A feat oroaeee 91 9 644 264 424 45 15 136 429 
O21 5 peer ceteesen 101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
WOOD Seah Gansta aes 90 6 


1294 374 974), & 35 12 138 544. 


Nore.—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1922; this was in 1913. 
In consequence of a decision of the Imperial Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have subsequently to 1918 been granted by the Courts of these provinces. ! Includes one judicial separa- 
tion. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. %* One by Parliament. 4 Granted by Courts. 
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XIV.—SOURCES OF STATISTICAL AND OTHER 
INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this section; a list of its publications, 
which cover almost the whole field of the national statistics, is appended. 

The second part of the section contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the 
the third part a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is 
followed by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Government Depart- 
ments, and the section closes with a select bibliography of the most valuable general 
works relating to the history of Canada. 


I.—THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada: (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). The Act was a consolida- 
tion of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Com- 
mission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific 
reforms and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical 
co-ordination for the Dominion under central direction. In 1915, following the 
recommendations in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 

The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches: (1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
justice); (2) Fisheries Statistics; (3) Mining Statistics; (4) Forestry Statistics; 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics; (6) Water and Electric Power Statistics; (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals; 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports); (9) Grain Trade Statistics; 
(10) Live Stock Statistics; (11) Prices Statistics; and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition four new branches were erected, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics and Education. Subsequently the 
statistical activities of the Fuel Controller and of the Board of Commerce were 
absorbed. Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health, and Railway Acts 
and of the Regulation on franking privileges were also made, with a view to 
facilitating the collection of statistics. 


Working Constitution of the Bureau.—The Act makes the Bureau re- 
sponsible for the statistics ‘relative to the commercial, industrial, social, economic 
and general activities and conditions of the people,’’—a universal mandate. Certain 
statistics, however, originate as by-products in particular Departments, or can best 
be collected through the field staffs or other machinery of such Departments. These 
should not only meet the requirements of the Departments in question, but should 
constitute an integral part of the general system. The Act, accordingly, assigns to 
the Bureau the further task of ‘collaborating with all other Departments of the 
Government in the compilation and publication of statistical records of administra- 
‘tion.’ The machinery for this collaboration is provided by a Regulation dated 
October 12, 1918, which gives the Dominion Statistician direct access to heads of 
Departments for conference purposes, with an instruction after such conference to 
prepare a recommendation for Council, such recommendation, on approval, to 
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constitute a permanent arrangement governing the particular subject dealt with. 
A further Regulation provides for central machine compilation as an adjunct to 
the system. In this way the Bureau is constituted as a comprehensive central 
statistical office, working for the most part under the Governor in Council, all 
purely statistical work having been brought by transfer under its immediate direc- 
tion. The linking up of Provincial statistics (which, under the B.N.A. Act, include 
some most important subjects) is secured through a clause permitting Provincial 
officers to serve as agents under the Statistics Act. A further clause gives the 
Bureau right of access to Provincial, municipal or corporat‘on records. 

Purpose of Statistical Centralization—The purpose of statistical central- 
ization includes, of course, the numerous economies in ‘‘overhead”’ which concentra- 
tion promotes, as in staff, equipment, elimination of duplication, etc. For example, 
two pronounced characteristics of statistical work are (a) the large proportion of 
routine, and (b) its ebb and flow; a “floating” staff is accordingly a feature of a 
central bureau. The use of electrical tabulating machinery, again, has revolution- 
ized statistical work, but it effects an economy only on large-scale (7.e., centralized) 
operations. (The Bureau has an investment of over $125,000 in machinery.) 
Central library, record and administration systems are further examples. Still 
another economy, from a different angle, flows from the concentration of statistical 
experience, as a result of the bringing together of the higher statistical officers of 
the government. The convenience of the public is also promoted by having statistics 
all in one place. 

But the fundamental purpose of statistical centralization lies in the fact that 
its great subjects, such as production, trade, finance, population, ete., are not 
separate and distinct, but are closely interrelated. The state, in other words, is 
not a series of heterogeneous activiti-s, but is itself an entity. The statistics of the 
country must therefore be framed to illustrate these relationships. For example, 
if the statistics of mines, fisheries, manufactures, and other phases of production 
are carried out in a series of water-tight compartments, the phenomena common to 
all, such as labour, capital, equipment, etc., will inevitably be handled differently, 
with non-comparable results. Again, if one system of classifying commodities is 
employed by the Trade Statistician, another by the Production Statistician, and 
another by the Prices Statistician, no general study of conditions surrounding a 
particular group of commodities can be made; similarly, the classification of occupa- 
tions should be uniform, whether in the Census analysis of population, in the vital 
statistical record of deaths, in criminal and in labour statistics, and so on. Again, 
on points of method like the construction of index numbers—clearly such devices 
should yield results that are comparable from field to field. In brief, a true national 
statistic is not a mere aggregation of the statistics of different activities, but 
involves also a purview of the totality of phenomena, with the object of revealing 
their interplay, and, if possible, the controlling forces from time to time. Not 
only should the State be provided with statistics on the main subjects of national 
interest, but these statistics should be properly “articulated”’ with each other, so 
as to form in so far as possible a single conspectus. 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the 
several subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general 
plan, and the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the 
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country asa ‘‘going concern.”’ In addition, there has been created what is frequently 


called a central ‘thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general 
conditions and the line of probable developments. 

The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely a 
record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organization 
has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness is only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the 
economic and political world. 

Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter. The chart on page 962 is from that report. The main branches 
of the Bureau are as follows: I. Administration; II. Population—Census and Vital 
Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; 
V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; VI. Forestry and allied Industries; VII. 
General Manufactures; VIII. External Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal 
Trade; X. Transportation; XI. Financial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administra- 
tion of Justice; XIII. Education Statistics; XIV. General Statistics. The publica- 
tions of the several Branches are as follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 
Census— 
I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921— 
Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


(1) Population of the Dominion: (a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, 
Electoral Districts, Cities, Towns, ete. (b) Religions of the People, 1921. 
(c) Origins of the People, 1921. (d) Racial Origins of U.S. born, 1921. 
(e) Birthplaces of the People,-1921. (f) Canadian-born according to 
Nationality of Parents, 1921. (g) Year of Immigration, Naturalization 
and Citizenship, 1921. (h) Ages of the People, 1921. (7) Conjugal Condi- 
tion of the People, 1921. (7) Language Spoken, 1921. (k) Literacy, 1921. 
(1) Occupations, 1921. Also Bulletins on Population by Provinces as 
follows: (a) Population of Nova Scotia—Electoral Districts, ete. (6) 
Population of Prince Edward Island—Electoral Districts, ete. (c) Popula- 
tion of New Brunswick—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Population of Quebec 
—Hlectoral Districts, etc. (e) Population of Ontario—Electoral Districts, 
etc. (f) Population of Manitoba—HElectoral Districts, ete. (g) Population 
of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, ete. (h) Population of Alberta— 
Electoral Districts, ete. (7) Population of British Columbia—Electoral 
Districts, etc. 

(2) Census of Agriculture, 1921: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. 
(b) Agriculture of Canada—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic 
Animals, 1921. (d) Agriculture of Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of 
Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) Agriculture of New Brunswick, 1921. 
(g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agriculture of Ontario, 1921. (7) 
Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (7) Agriculture of Saskatchewan, 1921. 
(k) Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (J) Agriculture of British Columbia, 
1921. | 
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N.B.—The Reports of the 1921 census will include four volumes on population 
and one on agriculture; there will also be issued a series of special reports 
on the Foreign-born, Origins of the People, Religions, Families, Housing, 
Literacy and School Attendance, Earnings of the People, Unemployment, 
ete. 

IT. Census of Population, etc., 1911— 

Reports of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911. Vol. I. Areas and Population by 

. Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with Introduction, Tables I to XV, 
pp. i-viu, 1-623. Vol. II. Religions, Origins, Birthplaces, Citizenship, 
Literacy and Infirmities by Provinces, Districts and Subdistricts, with 
Introduction. Tables J-XLVI, pp. i-iv, 1-634. Vol. II]. Manufactures 
for 1910 as enumerated in June, 1911, with Introduction. Tables I-XX, 
pp. i-xvi, 1-432. Vol. IV. Agriculture, with Introduction. Tables 1-90, 
I-XXXV, pp. i-xev, 1-428. Diagrams 5 pp. Vol. V. Forest, Fishery, 
Fur and Mineral production, with Introduction. Tables 1-51, I-X XVI, 
pp. i-l, 1-171. Vol. VI. Occupations of the People, with Introduction. 
Tables 1-25, I-VI, pp. i-xxxi, 1-469. 

Bulletins of the Fifth Census of Canada, 1911. Manufactures of Canada— 
Dairy Industries—Agriculture, Prince Edward Island—Agriculture, Nova 
Scotia—Agriculture, New Brunswick—<Agriculture, Quebec—Agriculture, 
Ontario—Agriculture, Manitoba—Agriculture, Saskatchewan—Agriculture, 
Alberta—Agriculture, British Columbia—Religions—Origins of the People 
—Birthplaces of the People—Educational Status—Mineral Production— 
Infirmities—Ages—School Attendance. 

Special Report of the Foreign-born Population. (Abstracted from the Records 
of the Fifth Census of Canada, June, 1911, 23 tables, 62 pp., 1915.) 

ITI. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1916— 
Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 
1916. Tables 1-54, I-X XVI, pp. 1-Ixvi, 1-356. 
Births, Deaths and Marriages— 
IV. Vital Statistics—(1) Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, by 
provinces and municipalities. (2) Monthly Report of Births, Marriages 


and Deaths, by provinces. (3) Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, 
held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 


PRODUCTION— 


I. General Summary of Production— 

Including and differentiating (gross and net)—(1) Primary Production (Agri- 
culture, Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining) and (2) Secondary Produc- 
tion or General Manufactures. 

II. Agriculture— 

(1) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. (Contains monthly reports on 
agricultural conditions, prices, weather, etc.—preliminary, provisional and 
final estimates of areas, yields, quality and values of field crops—numbers 
and values of farm live stock, poultry, ete—fruit statistics—stocks of 
grain—annual summary of agricultural production—international agri- 
cultural statistics.) (2) Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics 
(monthly). 

_ (See also Census of Agriculture above.) 
ITT. Furs— : 

(1) Annual Report on Fur Farms. (2) Annual Report on the Production of 
Raw Furs (wild-life). 

IV. Fisheries— ; he. 

- (1) Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. (2) Advance Summaries of Fish 
caught, marketed and prepared, by provinces, districts, etc. 

V. Forestry— 

(1) Annual Summary of the value, ete., of forest production. (Covers opera- 
tions in the woods for saw-mills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., 
production of mining timber; production of poles and cross ties, and 
farm production (decennial) of firewood, posts, etc.) 

(See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under 
“ Manufactures”? Section VII. subsection (5).). 
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VI. Mineral Production: (Mining and Metallurgy)— 


(1) General Reports: (a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; 


(b) Preliminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of 
Canada. 


(2) Coal: (a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (b) Monthly 


Report on Coal Statistics for Canada. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on the following subjects: Metals—(a) Arsenic; (b) Cobalt; 


(c) Copper; (d) Gold; (e) Iron Ore; (f) Lead; (g) Nickel; (h) Metals of 
the Platinum Group; (i) Silver; (7) Zine; (k) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous 
Metals, including Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Manganese, Mercury, 
Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. Non-Metals—(a) Asbestos; (b) Coal;. (c) 
Feldspar; (d) Gypsum; (e) Iron Oxides; (f) Mica; (g) Natural Gas; (h) 
Petroleum; (i) Quartz; (j) Salt; (k) Tale; (h) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic 
Minerals including Actinolite, Barytes, Corundum, Fluorspar, Graphite, 
Grindstones, Magnesite, Magnesium Sulphate, Mineral Waters, Natro- 
alunite, Peat, Phosphate, Pyrites, Sodium carbonate, Sodium sulphate, 
Tripolite. Structural Materials and Clay Products—(a) Cement; (b) Clay 
and Clay Products; (c) Lime; (d) Sand and Gravel; (e) Stone and Slate. 


(4) Industrial Reviews of the following: (a) The Gold Industry; (b) Copper- 


Gold-Silver Industry; (c) Nickel-Copper Industry; (d) Silver-Cobalt In- 
dustry; (¢) Silver-Lead-Zince Industry. 


(5) Provincial Mineral Production Reports for: (a) Nova Scotia; (b) New Bruns- 


wick; (c) Quebec; (d) Ontario; (e) Manitoba; (f) Saskatchewan; (g) Alberta; 
(h) British Columbia; (7) Yukon. 
(See also sections (6), (7), (8) and (9) under ‘‘Manufactures” below). 


VII. Manufactures— 


(1) General Summary, by Provinces and leading Cities—(industrial groups 


classified by component materials, purpose, etc., of products—compara- 
tive statistics). 


(2) Manufacture of Vegetable Products—Special Bulletins as follows: (a) 


Coffee and Spices; (b) Cocoa and Chocolate; (c) Fruit and Vegetable 
Preparation, including canning, evaporating and preserving; (d) Pickles, 
Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; (e) Flour and Cereal Mills. (See also under 
heading “Internal Trade’); (f) Bread and other Bakery Products; (gq) 
Biscuits and Confectionery; (h) Macaroni and Vermicelli; (7) Liquors, 
Distilled; (7) Liquors, Malt; (k) Liquors, Vinous; (/) Rubber Goods and 
Rubber Boots and Shoes; (m) Starch and Glucose; (n) Sugar Refineries; 
(0) Tobacco Products; (p) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake. 


(3) Animal Products and their Manufactures—Special Reports and Bulletins 


as follows: (a) Dairy Products; (6) Slaughtering and Meat packing; (c) 
Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather Tanneries; (e) Harness and Saddlery; 
(f) Leather Boots and Shoes; (g) Leather Goods; (h) Leather Gloves and 
Mitts. (See also under heading ‘Internal Trade’’). 


(4) Textile and Allied Industries—General report. Special Bulletins as follows: 


(a) Cotton Textiles (Cloth, yarn, thread and waste); (b) Woollen Textiles 
(Cloth, yarn, blankets, felt and waste); (c) Silk Mills; (d) Clothing (Men’s 
and women’s factory and custom); (e) Hats Caps and Furs; (f) Hosiery 
and Knit Goods; (g) Neckwear (Men’s and Women’s) and Fancy Goods; 
(h) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs; (2) Corsets; (j) Carpets, Rugs and 
Mats; (k) Cordage, Rope and Twine. 


(5) Manufactures of Forest Products—Special Reports as follows: (1) Lumber, 


Lath and Shingle Industry; (2) Pulp and Paper; (8) Manufactures of 
Wood and Paper Products: (a) Cooperage; (b) Planing Mills, Sash and 
Door Factories; (c) Printing, Bookbinding, Publishing, Lithographing and 
Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, Maps and Blue Prints; (d) 
Furniture; (e) Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs, and Materials thereof; 
(f) Canoes, Rowboats and Launches; (g) Coffins and Caskets; (h) Con- 
tainers—Boxes and bags (paper); boxes and packing cases (wood); 
baskets and crates; woodenware. 


(6) Iron and Steel and Their Products—General Report. Special Bulletins as 


follows: (a) Pig Iron, Steel and Rolled Products; (b) Castings and Forg- 
ings; (c) Machinery, Implements; (d) Motor Vehicles and Accessories; 
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(e) Railway Rolling Stock; (f) Heating and Ventilating Equipment; 
(g) Wire and Wire Goods; (h) Sheet Metal Products; (i) Hardware and » 
Tools; (7) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products. 

(N.B.—A Monthly Report on the Production of Iron and Steel is issued.) 

(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—General Report. Special Bulletins 
as follows: (a) Aluminium Products; (b) Brass and Copper Products; 
(c) Lead, Tin and Zine Products; (d) Manufactures of Precious Metals; 
(e) Electrical Apparatus. 

(8) Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals—General Report. Special Bulletins 
as follows: (a) Aerated Waters; (b) Asbestos and Allied Products; (c) 
Cement Products and Sand Lime Brick; (d) Coke and By-Products; (e) 
Glass (blown, cut, ornamental, etc.); (f) Illuminating and Fuel Gas; 
(g) Monumental and Ornamental Stone; (h) Petroleum Products; (2) 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Non-Metallic Mineral Products, including: 
(a) Artificial Abrasives; (b) Abrasive Products; (c) Electrodes; (d) Fuel 
Briquettes; (e) Gypsum Products; (f) Mica Trimming. 

(9) Chemical and Allied Products—General Report. Special Bulletins as 
follows: (a) Coal Tar and its Products; (b) Explosives, Ammunition, 
Fireworks and Matches; (c) Fertilizers; (d) Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations; (e) Pigments, Paints and Varnishes; (f) Soap, Perfume, 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations; (g) Inks, Dyes and Colour Compounds; 
(h) Wood Distillation and Extracts. 

(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—Special Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms 
and Brushes; (b) Musical Instruments (including pianos and organs, and 
phonographs); (c) Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (d) Buttons; 
(e) Trunks and Valises. 

(11) Summary Reports on Groups of Industries, classified according to the use 
or purpose of their principal product as follows: (a) Food; (b) Clothing; 
(c) Drink and Tobacco; (d) Personal and Household Goods; (e) Books; 
(f) Equipment; (g) Materials for further manufacture. 

(N.B.—For Statistics of Water-Power and Central Electric Stations, see 
under heading ‘‘Public Utilities’). 

VIII. Construction.—(a) The Building and General Construction Industry; (6) 
Railway, Telephone and Telegraph—Construction, Maintenance of Way 
and Repairs; (c) Government and Municipal Construction; (d) The 
Bridgebuilding Industry; (e) The Shipbuilding Industry; (f) Building 
Permits—Monthly Record. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 

(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada; (2) Preliminary Annual Report 
of the Trade of Canada; (8) Monthly Report of the Trade of Canada; 
(4) Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: General—(a) 
Abstract of Imports, Exports and Duty Collected by Latest Month, 
Accrued Pericd, and Latest 12 Months; (b) Summary of Trade by 
Countries and Principal Commodities, Latest 12 Months; (c) Summary of 
Trade with United Kingdom, Principal Commodities, Latest Month and 
12 Months; (d) Summary of Trade with United States, Principal Com- 
modities, Latest Month and 12 Months; (e) Abstract of Trade by 
Countries; (f) Summary of Trade by Groups, Latest’ Month, Accrued 
Period and Latest 12 Months. Special—(a) Summary Exports, Grain 
and Flour; (b) Detailed Exports, Grain and Flour; (c) Exports of Milk, 
Milk Products and Eggs; (d) Exports of Pulp Wood, Wood Pulp and 
Paper; (¢) Exports of Rubber Goods and Insulated Wire; (f) Exports of 
Refined Sugar; (g) Exports of Gold and Silver (ores and silver bullion); 
(h) Exports of Preserved and Canned Fish; (i) Exports of Calcium Car- 
bide; (7) Exports of Leather Footwear; (k) Exports of Vehicles of Iron 
(Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, etc.); (J) Imports of Rubber and 
Rubber Goods; (m) Imports of Preserved and Canned Fish; (n) Imports 
of Wood Pulp and Paper; (0) Imports of Narcotic Drugs; (p) Imports 
of Vehicles of Iron; (¢g) Imports of Grain and Grain Products; (r) The Tea 
Trade, Imports and Exports; (s) Imports of Footwear (except Rubber 
Cee), (t) Exports of Live Animals; (w) Exports of Meats; (v) Imports 
of Meats. 
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INTERNAL TRADE— 
Grain— 
(1) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada; (2) Weekly Report on the 
Grain Movement; (3) Monthly Report on Mill Grind; (4) Special historical 
report on Flour Milling Industry, 1921. 
Live Stock, etc.— 
(1) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products; (2) Monthly Report 
on Stocks in Cold Storage. 
Prices Statistics— 
(1) Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price 
Indexes; (2) Prices of Securities. 
Other— 
Monthly Report of Visible Supply of Raw and Refined Sugar. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 
Railways and Tramways— 

(1) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (2) Annual Report on Electric’ Rail- 
way Statistics; (3) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, Expenses, 
Incomes and Operating Statistics; (4) Monthly Statement of Traffic of 
Railways; (5) Weekly Report of Carloads of Revenue Freight. 

EHapress— 

Annual Report on Express Statistics. 
Telegraphs— 

Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
T elephones— 

Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 
Water Transportation— 

(1) Annual Report on Canal Statistics; (2) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics; 
(3) Report of Gensus of Canadian Registered Ships. 

Electric Stations— 
Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada. 


FINANCE— 


(1) Annual Report on Provincial Finance; (2) Annual Municipal Statistics of 
Cities of 10,000 population and over; (3) Annual Municipal Statistics of 
Urban Municipalities of 3,000 to 10,000 population; (4) Annual Municipal 
Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 1,000 to 3,000 population; (5) Special 
oe on Assessed Valuations by Provinces, Municipal Bonded Indebt- 
edness, etc. 


JUSTICE— 
Annual Report on Criminal Statistics. 


EDUCATION— 


(1) Annual Report on Education Statistics; (2) Annual Statistics of Business 
Colleges; (3) Annual Statistics of Private, Elementary and Secondary 
Schools; (4) Statistics of Universities and Colleges; (5) Report on Play- 
grounds, etc., in Canada; (6) Historical Statistical Survey of Education 
in Canada; (7) Library Statistics of Canada, 1920-21; (8) Report of Con- 
ference on Education Statistics, held October 27-28, 1920. 


GENERAL STATISTICS— 

Employment—Monthly and Annual Reports and Index Numbers by Localities 

and Industries. 

Commercial Failures —Monthly and Annual Reports. 

The Canada Year Book, 1921, with frontispiece “The Arms of Canada,’’ map of 
Canada and Newfoundland, a Statistical Summary of the Progress of 
Canada since 1871, and maps and diagrams, pp. i-xxili, 1-909. 

Contents: I. The Constitution and Government of Canada, by 8S. A. Cud- 
more, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.8.8., F. R. Econ. Soc., Editor Canada 
Year Book. II. Provincial and Local Government in Canada; Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, by various writers. III. Chronological History of Canada. 
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IV. Physical Characteristics of Canada, including special articles on 
Geology and Economic Minerals, Geology in Relation to Agriculture in 
Canada, the Flora of Canada, the Faunas of Canada, and Economic 
Geology of Canada, 1920-21. V. Area and Population. VI. Education. 
Vil. Climate amd Meteorology, including article on the Climate of Canada 
since Confederation. VIII. Production, including article on the Develop- 
ment of Agriculture in Canada. IX. Trade and Commerce. X. Trans- 
portation and Communications. XI. Labour, Wages and Prices. XII. 
Finance. XIII. Administration. XIV. Legislation and Principal Events 
of the Year, 1921. XV. Extracts from the Canada Gazette. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23: The official statistical annual of the Physio- 
graphy, Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions 
of the Dominion, with Map of Canada and Newfoundland, a Statistical Sum- 
mary of the Progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc., pp. i-xxvii, 1-10388. 

Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features, 
Geology, Seismology, Flora, Faunas, Natural Resources, Climate and 
Meteorology). II. History and Chronology. III. The Constitution and 
General Government of Canada. IV. Provincial and Local Government 
in Canada. V. Parliamentary Representation in Canada. VI. Population 
(Census, Vital Statistics, Immigration). VII. Production (General Survey 
of Production, Agriculture, Forestry, Fur Trade, Fisheries, Mining, Water 
Powers, Manufactures, Construction). VIII. Trade and Commerce (Exter- 
nal and Internal Trade). IX. Transportation and Communications (Steam 
Railways, Electric Railways, Motor Vehicles, Air Navigation, Canals, 
Shipping, Navigation, Telegraphs, Telephones, Express, Post Office). 
X. Labour, Wages and Prices. XI. Finance, Public and Private (Currency, 
Banking, Insurance, etc.). XII. Education. XIII. Miscellaneous Admin- 
istration (Public Health, Hospitals and Charities, Justice, Public Lands, 
Public Defence, Public Works, Indian Administration, ete.) XIV. Sources 
of Statistical and other Information Relative to Canada. XV. Annual 
Register for 1922-23—(Dominion and Provincial Legislation, Principal 
Events, Obituary, Government Appointments, etc.) 


II.—ACTS ADMINISTERED BY DOMINION DEPARTMENTS. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from inform- 
ation supplied by the respective Departments. 

(Numbers within parentheses denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1906—R.S.C., 1906.) 


Justice.—Department of Justice (21); Solicitor General’s (22); Northwest 
Territories (62); Yukon (63); Dominion Police (92); Judges (138); Supreme Court 
(139); Exchequer Court (140); Admiralty (141); Petition of Right (142); Criminal 
Code (146); Penitentiary (147); Prisons and Reformatories (148); Identification 
of Criminals (149); Ticket of leave (150); Fugitive Offenders’ (154); Extradition 
(155); Juvenile Delinquents (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 40, 1908); Bankruptcy (c. 36, 1919). 

External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined 
by the Department of External Affairs Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 22) and by the Inter- 
national Boundary Waters Treaty Act (1-2 Geo. V, 1911, c. 28), as amended by 
the statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, ec. 5). 

Customs and Excise.—Customs Tariff; Customs; Canada Shipping 
(in part); Infectious and Contagious Diseases affecting Animals (in part); 
Destructive Insect and Pest (in part); Export; Copyright (in part); Petroleum and 
Naphtha; Inland Revenue; Special War Revenue, 1915. 
ae Office.—Post Office; Pacific Cable; Parcel Post; Special War Revenue 
in part). 

Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations; Fruit Act; Dairy Industry; 
Cold Storage; Cold Storage Warehouse; Oleomargarine; Milk Test; Seed Control; 
Feeding Stuffs; Live Stock Pedigree; Live Stock and Live Stock Products; Animal 
Contagious Diseases; Meat and Canned Foods; Destructive Insect and _ Pest; 
Agricultural Instruction; Dairy Produce Act; Fertilizers Act; Section 235 Criminal 
Code (Race Track Betting). 
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Interior.—Department of the Interior; Dominion Lands; Dominion Lands 
Surveys; Forest Reserves and Parks; Irrigation; Railway Belt; Railway Belt, 
Water; Yukon; Yukon Placer Mining; Dominion. Water Power; Land Titles; 
Northwest Game; Northwest Territories; Ordnance and Admiralty Lands; Re- 
clamation; Seed Grain; Migratory Birds Convention Act. 


Health.—Quarantine Act (74); Public Works Health Act (135); Leprosy 
Act (136); Canada Shipping Act (Sick and Distressed Mariners) (113); Proprietary 
or Patent Medicines Act (7-8 Edw. VII, c. 56); Opium and Narcotic Drug Act; 
an Act respecting Food and Drugs; an Act respecting Honey; an Act respecting 
Maple Products. 


Finance.—Department of Finance and Treasury Board; Appropriation; 
Superannuation and Retirement; Contingencies; Consolidated Revenue and Audit; — 
Currency; Ottawa Mint; Dominion Notes; Provincial Subsidies; Bank; Savings 
Bank; Penny Bank; Quebec Savings Banks; Bills of Exchange; Interest; The 
Special War Revenue Act, 1915, and amendments, 1920 (in part); The Business 
Profits War Tax Act, 1916, and amendments; Income War Tax Act, 1917, and 
amendments; Finance Act; Ottawa Improvement Commission Act. 


National Defence.—Militia and Defence—Militia Act; Royal Military 
College Act; Militia Pension Act; Sections 85 and 86 of the Criminal Code; the 
Air Board Act; Army Act; Regimental Debts Act; the National Defence Act, 
1922. Naval Service—Naval Service Act (9-10 Edward VII, chapter 43); Naval 
Discipline; Dominion Naval Forces Act (8-9 George V, chapter 34); the National 
Defence Act, 1922. 


Public Works of Canada.—Public Works (39) and amendments (8-9 Geo. 
V, 1918, c. 87); Government Harbours and Piers, s. 5 (112); Navigable Waters 
Protection, s. 7 (115) and amendments (8-9 Geo. V, 1918, c. 33); Telegraph Secrecy 
(126); Dry Dock Subsidies (9-10 Edw. VII, 1910, ec. 17); an Act to amend the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act (9-10 Edw. VII, 1910, c. 44); an Act to authorize 
the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (2 Geo. V, 
1912, ¢. 17); an Act to amend the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (2 Geo. V, 1912, 
c. 20); an Act to amend the Government Works Toll Act, R.S.C., 1906, c. 40 (2 
Geo. V, 1912, c. 26); an Act to incorporate the National Gallery of Canada (3-4 
Geo. V, 1918, ec. 383); an Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Western 
Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (8-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 57); Acts to amend the 
Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (4-5 Geo. V, 1914, c. 29, 7-8 Geo. V, 1917, c. 27 and 
9-10 Geo. V, 1919, c. 51); Act to confirm an agreement between His Majesty the 
King and the Corporation of the City of Ottawa (10-11 Geo. V, c. 15); Ferries Act, 
R.S.C., 1906, c. 108, transferred by Order in Council, 3rd June, 1918, for adminis- 
tration by Public Works Department. 

Trade and Commerce.—Grain Act Consolidation; Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation; Electricity Inspection; Electrical Units; Gold and Silver Marking; 
Gas Inspection; Inspection and Sale; Inspection of Water Meters; Petroleum 
Bounty; Statistics; Timber Marking; Weights and Measures Inspection; Copy- 
right Act; Cullers Act; Patent Act; Trade Mark and Design Act. 

Labour.—Conciliation and Labour (96); Industrial Disputes Investigation 
(6-7 Edw. VII, 1907, c. 20); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons; 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (8-9 Geo. V, c. 21); The Technical Education 
Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73); The Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


_ Secretary of State.—Companies; Naturalization; Canada Temperance; 
Boards of Trade; Trade Unions; War Charities, 1917. 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (35); Govern- 
ment Railways (86); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund 
(6-7 Edw. VII, c. 22); The Government Railways Small Claims (9-10 Edw. VII, 
c. 26); and amendments to foregoing Acts; Acts to amend the National Trans- 
continental Railway Act (4-5 Geo. V, c. 48 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18) and to amend the 
Government Railway Act and authorize the purchase of certain Railways (5 Geo. 
V, c. 16); an Act to incorporate Canadian National Railway Company and respect- 
ing Canadian National Railways (9-10 Geo. V, c. 13) and amending Act (10-11 
Geo. V, c. 39); an Act to provide compensation where employees of His Majesty 
are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties (8-9 Geo. V, c. 15 and 
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amending Act (9-10 Geo. V, c. 14); the Canada Highways Act (9-10 Geo. V, ec. 54); 
the acquisition of the preference and common stock of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada (10 Geo. V, c. 17, 10-11 Geo. V, c. 18 and 11-12 Geo. V, c. 9). 

The Railway Act, 1919 (Companies) (9-10 Geo. V, c. 68) confers certain powers 
upon the Minister of the Department. In the case of subsidized railways the 
authorizing Acts are carried out under the Department which has also certain 
jurisdiction where government guarantee has been given. 


Marine.—Department of Marine and Fisheries; Government Vessels Disci- 
pline; Government Harbours and Piers; Canada Shipping and amending Acts 
(6-7 Geo. V, cc. 12 and 13); Navigable Waters Protection; Quebec Harbour and 
River Police; Live Stock Shipping; an Act to amend the Vancouver Harbour Com- 
missioners’ Act (6-7 Geo. V, c. 9); an Act transferrmg Rights and Powers in 
Harbour of St. John, N.B., to a Board of three Commissioners approved by Order 
in Council; The Vancouver Harbour Advances Act, 1919; an Act fixing the rate 
of interest to be paid on loans by His Majesty to the Harbour Commissioners of 
Montreal and Quebec; an Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act (Transfers and 
Mortgages of Ships), passed during the session of 1919-20; Canada Shipping Acts 
(10-11 Geo. V, ce. 5, 6, 23, 88 and 70) relating respectively to certificates of service, 
steamboat inspection, pilotage, sick and diseased mariners and shipbuilding; an 
Act to extend the time for the payment of certain debentures issued by the Harbour 
Commissioners of Montreal (11-12 Geo. V, c. 11); an Act to amend the Canada 
Shipping Act (11-12 Geo. V, c. 19); an Act respecting the Lake of the Woods and 
other waters (11-12 Geo. V, ¢. 38). 

Indian Affairs.—The Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to date. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Station- 
ery (80) (10 Geo. V, c. 27, 1919). 

Mines.—Geology and Mines (6-7 Edw. VII, 1907, c. 29); Explosives (4-5 
Géo.\V» 1014, ce: 31): 


III._PUBLICATIONS OF DOMINION DEPARTMENTS. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supplied by 
the respective Departments. 


Customs and Excise.—Annual Report containing Tables of Imports, Exports, 
Customs and Inland Revenue. Annual Report of Shipping. 

Post Office,—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal 
Guide. Regulations as to parcel post and rural mail delivery. 


Agriculture.—The Agricultural Gazette of Canada, subscription, $1 per year 
(bi-monthly). Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms and 
Stations, of the Veterinary Director General and of the Entomological Branch. 
Bulletins, pamphlets, and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great 
variety of agricultural subjects, including publications of the following nine divi- 
sions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; 
Forage Plants; Botany; Poultry and Tobacco. Seasonable Hints are issued three 
times a year. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the 
dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and 
cheese, cow testing, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, 
pamphlets, etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, 
marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch with 
' regulations as to contagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; 
glanders; hog cholera; maladie du coit; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth disease; 
quarantine and meat inspection. Bulletins and Reports of the Seed Branch as 
to Seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, and 
the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological Branch and 
instructions to importers of nursery stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association. Fodder and Pasture Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A., and 
M. Oscar Malte, Ph.D., 143 pages, 27 plates, price 50 cents. Bulletin on the 
Maple Sugar Industry; Agricultural Instruction Act; Publications Filing System. 
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Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains sum- 
mary of reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion; (3) Bee Division; (4) Botanv Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field 
Husbandry Division; (7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry’ Division; 
(9) Tobacco Division; (10) Horticultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) 
Forage Crops Division; Experimental Farms and Stations Reports; (13) Agassiz, 
B.C.; (14) Indian Head, Sask.; (15) Nappan, N.S.; (16) Charlottetown, P.E.I.; 
(17) Invermere, B.C.; (18) Sidney, B.C.; (19) Brandon, Man.; (20) ‘Morden, 
Man.; (21) Cap Rouge, Que.; (22) Scott, Sask.; (23) Swift Current, Sask.; 
(24) Kapuskasing, Ont., and La Ferme, Que.; (25) Kentville, N.S.; (26) Lennox- 
ville, Que.; (27) Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que.; (28) Rosthern, Sask.; (29) 
Lethbridge, Alta.; (30) Lacombe, Alta.; (31) Summerland, B.C.; (32) Experi- 
mental Sub-stations—Beaverlodge, Alta.; Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Grouard, Alta.; 
Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; Swede Creek, Yukon; Salmon’ Arm, "B.C. 

The pamphlet entitled ‘List of Publications ” contains a list of the publi- 
cations of the Devartment numbering more than three hundred. These publications 
include, in addition to the reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live 
stock, dairying, orchard and garden insects and plant diseases, poultry and miscel- 
laneous topics. With few exceptons, the publications of the Department are | 
free on application to its Publications Branch. 


Interior.—Annual Report, including Reports from the Dominion Lands - 
Surveys, Dominion Parks, Forestry, Irrivation and Water Power Branches. Pamph- 
lets, reports, bulletins, etc., of the respective branches:— 

Topographical Surveys—(1) Annual Report of the Topographical Surveys 
Branch, and accompanying maps. Price 5c. (2) Manual of Instructions for the 
Survey of Dominion Lanas. Price 50c. Supplement to the Manual. Price 50c. 
(3) Rules and Regulations of the Boara of Examiners for Dominion Land Survev- 
ors, and programme of the subjects of the various examinations. (4) The Selkirk 
Range (in two volumes’, by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S. Price $1. (5) Copying 
Camera of the Survevor General’s Office. (6) Photographic Methods Employed 
by the Canadian Topographical Survey, by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S. (7) Precise 
Measuring with Invar Wires and the Measurement of the Kootenay Base, by 
P. A. Carson, D.L.S. (8) Report on Levelling Operations, from 1908 to 1914, 
by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S. Price 35c. (9) Triangulation of Part of the Railway 
Belt of British Columbia, by H. Parry, D.L.S. (10) Description, Adjustments 
and Methods of Use of the 6’’ Micrometer Block Survey Reiterating Transit 
Theodolite, by W. H. Herbert, B.Sc. (11) Papers on Descriptions for Deeds. 
(12) Description of the townships surveyed in the different Provinces, issued yearly 
since 1909. (13) Description of the surveyed townships in the Peace River District. 
(14) Descriptions of lands comprised within the Fort Pitt Sectional Map, consisting 
of townships 49 to 56, ranges 15 to 28, west of the third meridian. (15) Description 
of Surveyed Lands in the Railw ay Belt of British Columbia (in three parts). (16) 
Extracts from Reports on townships east of the principal meridian, received from 
surveyors to July 1, 1914. (17) Extracts from Reports on townships 1 to 16 west 
of the principal meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914. (18) Extracts 
from Reports on townships 17 to 32 west of the principal meridian, received from 
surveyors to July 1, 1914. (19) Extracts from Reports on townships 33 to 88 west 
of the principal meridian, received from surveyors to March 31, 1915. (20) 
Extracts from reports on townships 1 to 16 west of the second meridian received 
from surveyors to March 31, 1915. (21) Astronomical field tables for use of Cana- 
dian land surveyors showing the altitude and azimuth of the pole star. (22) 
Explanation of the Astronomical Field Tables for the use of the Land Surveyors 
of Canada. (23) Tests of small telescopes at‘the Laboratory of the Dominion 
Lands Survey. (24) Alberta and British Columbia Boundary, Part 1, 1913 to 
1916. Price 50c. Report and Atlas, $1. (25) Description of, and Guide to 
Jasper Park, 50 cents. (26) The Testing of Aneroid Barometers at the Laboratory 
of the Dominion Lands Survey. (27) Testing of time-pieces at the Laboratory 
of the Dominion Lands Survey. (28) Description of Boundary Monuments 
erected on surveys of Dominion Lands, 1871-1917, by H. L. Seymour, D.L.S. 
(29) Standardization of Measures of length at the ‘Laboratory of the Dominion 
Lands Survey. (30) The Testing of Thermometers at the Laboratory of the Domi- 
nion Lands Survey. (31) Descriptions of townships between the third and fourth 
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meridians, 1886. (32) Descriptions of the townships west of the fourth and fifth 
meridians, 1886. Maps.—(33) Township Plans, Price 10c. (384) Plans of Parishes, 
Townplots and Settlements, 25c. to $1.00; (35) Sectional maps of western 
provinces and Yukon Territory, price 5c.; (36) New style sectional maps in greater 
detail showing roads, telephones, buildings, price 25c.; (37) Mount Robson and 
mountains north of Yellowhead pass; (38) Banff and vicinity; (39) Central part 
of Jasper Park, in 6 sheets, price 15c. per sheet; (40) Map of the same area, in 1 
sheet; (41) Crowsnest forest and Waterton Lakes Park, in 5 sheets; (42) Waterton 
Lakes Park; (43) Magnetic maps; (44) Alberta—British Columbia boundary 
maps, 10c. per sheet; (45) Land classification maps of the following districts— 
Peace River, The Peace River Block, St. Paul de Metis, Northeast of Prince Albert, 
Winnipegosis, Lac la Biche, Pouce Goupé, St. Brieux, Whitecourt, Athabaska, and 
Dauphin; (46) Mining districts of Rice lake, price 5c., and Flinflon lake, price 
156.5 (47) Northern Selkirk mountains and the Big Bend of the Columbia; (48) 
Mackenzie and Slave rivers, in 14 sheets; (49) List of maps and publications issued 
by the Topographical Surveys Branch. (Publications of the Topographical Surveys 
Branch may be obtained on application to the Distribution Office, Department 
of Public Printing and Stationery for No. 1; to the Secretary, Board of Examiners 
for ae ae Land Surveyors, for No. 3, and to the Surveyor General for the other 
Nos.). 

Dominion Observatory.—Publications of Dominion Observatory, Vol. V: No. 
8, A Spectroscopic Study of Early Class B Stars (Third Paper), by F. Henroteau, 
Ph.D.; No. 9, The Location of Hpicentres, 1919, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 10, 
Gravity, by A. H. Miller, M.A.; No. 11, The Spectroscopic System Delta Ceti 
(First Paper), by F. Henroteau, Ph.D.; Vol. VI: Part 1, Sect. 1-4, Spectroscopic 
Investigations of the Sun, by Ralph EH. de Lury, M.A., Ph.D.; Vol. VIII: No. 1, 
The Spectroscopic System Theta Ophiuchi, by F. Henroteau, Ph.D.; No. 2, The 
Location of Epicentres, 1920, by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 3, the ‘Spectroscopic 
System Beta Canis Majoris, by F. Henroteau, Ph.D.; No. 4, The Spectroscopic 
System Sigma Scorpii, Second Paper, by F. Henroteau, Ph.D. (See also Year 
Books, 1919, pp. 630-631; 1921, pp. 838-839). 

Reclamation.—Irrigation Reports, 1912 to 1918-19; Annual Reports, 1919-20 
and 1920-21; Reports of the Western Canada Irrigation Association Conventions 
(1st to 11th Convention); Report of the International Irrigation Congress, 1914. 
Bulletins: (1) Irrigation in Alberta and Saskatchewan; (2) Alfalfa Culture; (3) 
Climatic and Soil Conditions in C.P.Ry. Co’s Irrigation Block; (4) Duty of Water 
Experiments and Farm Demonstration Work; (5) Farm Water Supply; (6) Ivri- 
gation Practice and Water Requirements for Crops in Alberta. Pamphlets: ‘‘Prac- 
tical Information for Beginners in Irrigation,’? by W. H. Snelson. Address by 
Mr. S. G. Porter on “ Practical Operation of Irrigation Works.’’ Address by 
Dr. Rutherford on ‘‘ Inter-dependence of Farm and City.’’ Addresses by Mr. 
Don H. Bark on ‘‘ The Actual Problem that Confronts the Irrigator,” ‘“ Practical 
Irrigation Hints for Alberta,’ and ‘* Alfalfa Growing.” 

Dominion Water Powers —Annual Reports for 1912-13 to 1921-22. The 
Annual Reports of the Branch previous to 1913 are included in the Annual Report 
of the Department. Water Resources Papers: I. Reports of Special or General 
Interest: 2, Report on Bow river Power and Storace Investigations, by M. C. 
Hendry; 3, Report on Power and Storage Investigations, Winnipeg river, by J. 
ABs Johnston; 5 and 11, Preliminary and final Report on the Pasquia Reclamation 
Project, by T/A. Dunn; 6, Report on Cost of Various Sources of Power for Pump- 
ing in connection with the South Saskatchewan Water Supply Diversion Project, 
by H. E. M. Kensit; 7, Report on the Manitoba Water Powers, by D. L. McLean, 
ae S. Scovil and J. T. Johnston; 10, General Guide for Compilation of Water Power 
Reports of Dominion Water Power Branch, prepared by J. T. Johnston; 12, Report 
on Small Water Powers in Western Canada and Discussion of Sources of Power 
for the Farm, by A. M. Beale; 13, Report on the Coquitlam-Buntzen Hydro- 
Electric Development, by G. R. G. Conwav; 16, Water Powers of Canada, a 
series of five pamphlets prepared for distribution at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
1915, bv G. R. G. Conway, P. H. Mitchell, H. G. Acres, F. T. Kaelin and K. H. 
Smith; 17, Canadian Hydraulic Power Development and Electric Power in Cana- 
dian Industry, by C. H. Mitchell; 20, Report on the Interest Dependent on Winnipeg 
river Power, with Special Reference to the Capital Invested and the Labour 
Employed, by H. E. M. Kensit; 27 and 33, Directories of Central Electric Stations 
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in Canada to January 1, 1922, by J. T. Johnston; 32, Water Resources Index 
Inventory, by J. T. Johnston. II. Surface Water Supply Reports: (A) Atlantic 
Drainage south of St. Lawrence river, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and Southeastern Quebec; 29, for the climatic year ending 
September 30, 1920, by K. H. Smith; (B) St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay 
Drainage in Ontario; 28 and 34, for the climatic years ending September 30, 1920 
and 1921, by 8. S. Scovil; (C) Arctic and Western Hudson Bay Drainage (and 
Mississippi Drainage in Canada) in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, extreme 
Western Ontario, and Northwest Territories; 4, 19, 22, 24, 26, 31 and 36, from 
1912 to the climatic year ending September 30, 1921, by M. C. Hendry (to 1918) 
and C. H. Attwood and A. L. Ford. Previous to 1919-20 surveys in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were carried on and published by the Reclamation Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; (D) Pacific Drainage in British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory: 1, 8, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 30 and 35, from 1911 to the climatic year ending 
September 30, 1921, by P. A. Carson (to 1912) and R. G. Swan. 

Natural Resources Intelligence Service—Maps.—Land Maps of Northern 
Alberta, Southern Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba; Cereal Maps of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta; Small Land Map of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta; Bank Maps of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; Land Registration and Judicial Districts Map of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta; Fisheries Map of the Atlantic Coast; Map of the World; 
Resource Map of Canada; Railway Map of Canada in eight sheets, also in one 
sheet form; Standard Topographical Sheets—Sault Ste. Marie; Sudbury; Nipissing; 
Gatineau; Montreal-Quebec; Montmagny; Rainy river; English river; lake 
Nipigon; Michipicoten; Mattagami; MHarricanaw; Chibougamau; Roberval; 
Tadoussac; Bonaventure; Gaspé; Belleville; Cape Breton; Cornwall; French 
river; Gowganda; Guelph; Halifax; Hamilton; Kingston; London; Manitoulin; 
Moncton; Montreal: Ottawa; Parry Sound; Pembroke; Prince Edward Island; 
Quebec; Sault Ste. Marie; Sherbrocke; Timiskaming; Toronto; Truro; Windsor 
and Yarmouth; Land District Maps of Dauphin; Winnipeg; Battleford; Prince 
Albert; Calgary;* Edmonton; Grande Prairie and Peace River Land Agencies; 
Economic Atlas. Reports—-The Unexploited West; The Lower Athabaska and 
Slave River District; The Province of New Brunswick; The Natural Resources 
of Nova Scotia; Supplement to Cereal Maps; Compact Facts; Lists of Unoccupied 
Farms for Sale in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island; Oil and Gas in Western Canada; Central British 
Columbia; New Oil Fields of Northern Canada; Agricultural Loans. 

Mining Lands Branch—aA two sheet map of Alberta, showing the coal mining 
rights disposed of; a map of southern Saskatchewan showing coal rights disposed 
of; Yukon Placer Minine Act; Quartz Mining Regulations; Coal Mining Regu- 
lations; Placer Mining Regulations; Quarrying Regulations; Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Regulations; Potash Regulations; Dredging Regulations relating to the Yukon 
Territory; Dredging Regulations relating to beds of rivers outside of the Yukon 
Territory; Regulations relating to bar-digging on the North Saskatchewan river; 
Regulations for the issue of oil and gas permits in the Northwest Territories; Alkah 
Mining Regulations; Regulations for the issue of permits to mine coal for domestic 
purposes; Regulations for the issue of permits to remove sandstone and gravel 
from the beds of rivers and lakes. 

Canadian. National Parks —The Annual Report of the Commissioner; Traffic 
and Motor Regulations; Banff Information; The Playground of\ the World; 
Through the Heart of the Rockies and Selkirks; The Banff-Windermere Highway; 
Guide to Jasper National Park; Glaciers of the Rockies and Selkirks; Guide to 
the Geology of the Canadian National Parks on the C.P.R. between Calgary and 
Revelstoke; Handbook of the Rocky Mountains Park Museum; Automobile and 
Livery Tariffs for Banff and Kootenay National Parks; Automobile and Livery 
Tariffs for Yoho and Glacier National Parks; Automobile and Livery Tariffs for 
Jasper National Park; Map of Banff National Park; Map of Yoho National Park; 
Map of Glacier National Park; Map of Mount Revelstoke National Park; Map 
of Waterton Lakes National Park; Map of Central part of Jasper National Park; 
Map of Banff and vicinity; Migratory Birds Convention Act; Bird Houses and 
their Occupants; Lessons on Bird Protection; Loi concernant les Oiseaux Migra- 
teurs; Maisons d’Oiseaux et leurs Occupants; Oiseaux d’un Jardin Manitobain; 
La Prohibition de la Chasse au Printemps; Les Oiseaux Sauvages; Les Oiseaux. 
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Amis du Canada; Historic Sites series No. 1, The Lake Erie Cross, French and 
English; H.S. Series No. 2, Guide to Fort Chambly, French and English; H.S. 
Series No. 3, Guide to Fort "Lennox, French and English; H.S. Series No. 4, Guide 
to Fort Anne, English. 


Forestry—Annual Reports of the Director of Forestry, 1914, 1915, 1917 to 
1922 (inclusive). Bulletins (where number and title are omitted, the document is 
out of print): (1) Tree-Planting on the Prairies; (11) Forest Products of Canada, 
1909: Lumber, Square Timber, Lath, and Shingles; (14) Do.: Cross-ties pur- 
chased; (22) Forest Products of Canada, 1910: Cross-ties; (23) Do.: Timber used 
in Mining Operations; (27) Do.: Cooperage; (34) Do.: Lumber, Square Timber, 
Lath, and Shingles; (35) Do.: Poles and Cross-ties; (36) Wood-using Industries 
of Ontario; (38) Forest Products of Canada, 1912: Pulpwood; (89) Do.: Poles 
and Ties; (40) Do.: Lumber, Square et Re and Shingles; (46) Forest 
Products of Canada, 1918: Pulpwood; (48) Do.: Lumber, Lath, and Shingles; 
(49) Treated wood-block Paving; (51) ‘Game jena in the Rocky Mount- 
ains Forest Reserve; (52) Forest Products of Canada, 1913 (being Nos. 46, 47, 
and 48); (53) Timber Conditions in the Smoky River Valley and Grande Prairie 
Country; (54) Forest Products of Canada, 1914: Pulpwood; (56) Do.: Lumber, 
Lath, and Shingles; (57) Forest Products of Canada, 1914: (Bulletins 54, 55, 
and 56); (58a) Forest Products of Canada, 1€15: Lumber, Lath, and Shingles; 
(58b) Do.: Pulpwood; (58c) Do.: Poles and Cross-ties; (59) Canadian Woods for 
Structural Timbers; (60) Canadian Douglas Fir: its mechanical and physical 
properties; (61) Native Trees of Canada (price, 50 cents); (63) Wood-using Indus- 
tries of Quebec; (65) Forest Products of Canada, 1917: Poles and Cross-ties; 
(66) Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liquor (price, 50 cents); (67) Creosote Treat- 
ment of Jack Pine and Hastern Hemlock for Cross-ties; (68) Forest Fires in 
Canada, 1917; (69) The Care of the Woodlot; (70) Forest Fires in Canada, 1918; 
(71) Canadian Sitka Spruce: its mechanical and physical properties; (72) Success 
in Prairie Tree Planting; (73) Tree-repairing; (74) Distillation of Hardwoods 
in Canada (price, 25 cents). Circulars: (5) Planning a Tree Plantation for a 
Prairie Homestead; (6) Preservative Treatment of Fence-posts; (8) The Forest 
Products Laboratories; (9) Chemical Method for Utilizing Wood Wastes; (12) 
The Empire Timber Exhibition; (13) The Cascara Tree in British Columbia; 
(14) Commercial Forest Trees of Canada; (15) Historical Sketch of Canada’s 
Timber Industry. Manual: Methods of Communication Adapted to Forest 
Protection (price, $1.00, post-free). Dominion Forestry Branch Message Code 
(price, 10 cents, post-free). 


Northwest Territories and Yukon.—Northwest Territories Act; North- 
west Territories Game Act; Migratory Birds Convention Act; Northwest Terri- 
tories Timber Regulations; Northwest Territories Hay and Grazing Regulations; 
Yukon Territory, its History and Resources; Yukon Act; Yukon Land Regulations; 
Yukon Homestead Regulations; Yukon Hay and Grazing Regulations; North- 
west Territories Oil and Gas Regulations; Report of the Royal Commission upon 
the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-Ox Industries in the Arctic and Sub- 
Arctic Regions of Canada; Manual for Operators under Oil and Gas Regulations. 


Immigration and Colonization.—Atlas of Canada, United Kingdom and 
United States editions. Eastern Canada, United Kingdom and United States 
editions. Canada West, United Kingdom and United States editions. Report 
of the Chief Inspector of British Immigrant Children. Immigration Act and Regu- 
lations. A Manual of Citizenship. Annual Report. 


Finance.—Annual Reports of the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. 
Monthly Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to 
correction). Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and 
Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life Companies). Annual List of Securities held by 
Insurance Companies in Canada with Department’s Valuation thereof. Annual 
Report of Loan and Trust Companies incorporated by the Dominion. 


National Defence.—Militia and LDefence—Annual Report; Militia List; . 
Militia Orders; General Orders. Naval Service—Naval Service Annual Report. 
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The Naval Service Department was established by Act of Parliament in 1910. 
It comprised Naval Service, Fisheries Protection Service, Tidal and Current Survey, 
Hydrographic Survey and Radiotelegraph Serv ice. 


Trade and Commerce—Annual Report. Annual Report re Mail Subsidies 
and Steamship Subventions. Annual Report of Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada. Annual Report of Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas. Final 
Report of the Fuel Controller (1919) .List of Licensed Elevators, ete. Grain Inspect- 
ion in Canada, (1914). Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Branch. 
Commercial Intelligence Journal (Weekly). Trade with China and Japan (1914). 
Russian Trade (1916). The German War and its relations to Canadian Trade 
(1914). Toy-making in Canada (1916). The Timber Import Trade of Australia 
(1917). Barbados, Preferential Tariff of. Canadian Economic Commission to 
Siberia (1919), Confidential Appendix. Canada-West Indies Conference (1920). 
Dominion Grain Research Laboratory (1920). Electrical Standards and their 
application to trade and commerce. Mexico as a field for Exports (1921). Motion 
Pictures, Catalogue of. Report of Special Trade Commission to Great Britain, 
France and Italy—French and English (1916). Rules and Forms of the Canadian 
Patent Office. Patent Office Record (weekly). Trade after the War (1916). 
Trade of the New Countries of South East Europe (1921). Trade between Canada 
and the British West Indies Colonies (1920). West Africa and its Opportunities 
for Canadian Trade (1921). Chinese Markets for Canadian Products (1919). 
Imports into Canada from the United States (1921). Markets of Jamaica, and 
the Republics of Colombia, Venezuela, and Panama (1922), price, 35 cents. Pack- 
ing for Overseas Markets. The Indian Empire as a Market for Canadian Products 
(1922). Trade with Egypt (1921). Trade with Greece (1921). Trade with South 
China (1918). Trading Opportunities in Scandinavia (1922). Trading with 
Spain (1920). Trading with Switzerland (1922). 

Publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics —For the publications of the 
Bureau, covering the field of Canadian statistics, see pages 964-969. 

Labour.—Monthly: The Labour Gazette (published in English and French 
at the subscription price of 20 cents per annum, averaging over 100 pages monthly.) 
Annually: Report of the Department of Labour. Report of Proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. Labour Organization in Canada, 
(a Report is published for each year about May or June). Labour Legislation 
of Canada as-existing December 31, 1920. (A supplementary Report on Labour 
Legislation during the preceding year is published annually in April or May). 
Report of Proceedings under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. Report 
of Proceedings under the Technical Education Act. Report of Proceedings under 
the Government Annuities Act. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. Regulations and Despatches Respect- 
ing Extradition Proceedings. List of Companies Incorporated under the various 
Companies Acts of the Parliament of Canada from 1867 to December 31, 1913. 
Copies of Proclamations, Orders in Council and Documents relating to the European 
War. Method of conducting correspondence between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department. Publications of 
the Highways Branch. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Judge- 
ments. Orders. Regulations and Rulings. 


Marine and Fisheries.—Marine Annual Report, containing Harbour Com- 
missions, etc. Steamboat Inspection. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of 
Expeditions to Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian 
Port Directory. List of Lights, etc., in Canada: (a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic 
Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 


Tidal and Current Survey—Tide Tables, published. annually, for the East 
Coast, Pacific Coast, and Hudson Bay and Strait; also three abridged editions 
for St. Lawrence region, Bay of Fundy and Strait. of Georgia. Currents in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, the entrance to the St. Lawrence, and the Southeast Coasts 
of Newfoundland and Belle Isle Strait. Tables of Currents in the Bay of Fundy. 
Tides at the head of the Bay of Fundy. ‘Tide levels on the East Coast of Canada 
and Pacific Coast. Tides and Tidal Streams, a general explanation of the tides. 
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Radiotelegraph Branch.—Proceedings of the International Radiotelegraph 
Conference in London, 1912. Chart showing the Radiotelegraph stations in the 
Dominion of Canada. Postmaster General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph Oper- 
ators (Instructions re handling of traffic, etc.). 

Hydrographic Survey—International Waterways Commission Report. Sail- 
ing Directions: St. Lawrence Pilot above Quebec; St. Lawrence Pilot below Quebec 
_ (English and French); Sailing Directions for the Canadian Shores of Lake Ontario; 

Canadian Shores of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay; Sailing Directions for the 
Canadian Shores of Lake Superior. Charts: 34 charts ot the St. Lawrence river 
between Pointe-des-Monts and Cornwall; Ottawa river: 2 sections covering Lake of 
Two Mountains; Lake Ontario: 11 coast charts with plans of harbours; Lake 
Erie: 2 sheets, plans of harbours and anchorages; Lake Huron: 6 coast charts; 
Georgian Bay: 2 charts; North Channel of Lake Huron: 3 charts; Lake Superior: 
12 coast charts; Lake Winnipeg: 2 charts; Pacific Coast in the vicinity of Prince 
Rupert and Queen Charlotte Islands: 11 charts; Atlantic Coast in the vicinity 
of Halifax Harbour, St. John Harbour and Sydney: 7 charts; Hudson Bay: 7 
charts; International Waterways Commission Boundary charts between St. Regis 
and Pigeon bay: 29 charts; Gulf of St. Lawrence in the vicinity of Port Borden 
and Bathurst: 2 charts; Gulf Telegraph chart of the gulf of St. Lawrence, lower St. 
Lawrence River to Montreal and Maritime Provinces showing the telegraph and 
telephone lines and stations, radiotelegraph, storm and marine signal stations, 
light-houses: and fog alarms operated by or for the Government of Canada, the 
railway lines, submarine cables, tracks of vessels and tables of nautical distances: 
one chart; Charts of the St. Lawrence river between Cape Magdalen and Cornwall: 
40 charts; the Saguenay river, vicinity of Chicoutimi: 1 chart; Lake of the Woods: 
1 chart; Vicinity of Vancouver island and adjacent mainland: 4 charts. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, 1906, with amendments to 

cals. ; ees of Indian Reserves, 1913. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. 
») ’ id 

King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, 
published weekly by authority, with occasional supplements and extras, sub- 
scription, $4 per annum payable in advance, single copies, 10 cents each. (Contains 
weekly a list of current Government publications, as required by Order in Council 
1,522). Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, bi-monthly, $3 per 
annum, single copies, 20 cents; Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly 
subscription, $6. Dominion Statutes, 1922, $4. Acts, Public and Private, with 
amendments to date, 10 cents to $1.00 a copy. Canadian Postal Guide, 50 cents 
yearly, supplements, 25 cents. Parliamentary Debates, ‘‘ Hansard,’’ issued daily 
during session, French and English, $3 per session each for House of Commons 
and Senate Debates, single copies, 5 cents. Prices of blue-books are in nearly 
every case printed unon the front cover and are based practically on the cost of paper 
and presswork. They may be ordered direct from the Superintendent of Stationery, 
Department of Public Printing and Stationery, or through any bookseller in the 
Dominion. , 

Mines.—The Work of the Department of Mines, chiefly scientific and investi- 
gatory, is performed by the Department’s four principal units, viz: the Geological 
vray Mines Branch, Victoria Memorial Museum Branch, and the Explosives 

ivision. 

The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigation and research 
work in mineralogy; The Mines Branch carries on field and laboratory investi- 
gations for the furtherance of the mining and metallurgical industries, and the 
compilation of statistics and information relating to them; the Victoria Memorial 
Museum Branch carries on scientific investigations in anthropology, archeology, 
zoology and botany; and the Explosives Division, in the administration of the 
Explosives Act, 1914, has supervision of the manufacture, testing, storage and 
importation of explosives, and the issuing of licenses under the Act. 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering 
the activities of the whole Department, and the branches publish annual reports 
as well as memoirs and bulletins on special investigations. 

The Geological Survey Branch, from 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. 
From 1904 to 1910 upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then, 
the publications have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular 
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intervals, an annual report and miscellaneous publications, including Geological 
Guide Books and Handbooks. The subjects dealt with include Areal and Economic 
Geology of particular districts, Mineralogy, Paleontology, Ornithology, Botany, 
Anthropology and related topics. Publications on the last three subjects, namely, 
Ornithology, Botany and Anthropology, as well as all Biological papers, are issued 
by the newly constituted Victoria Memorial Museum Branch. 

The Mines Branch, from its beginning in 1908, has published annual reports 
of Mineral Production and summary reports covering the investigations of the 
Metalliferous and Non-Metalliferous Mines Divisions, the Fuel Testing and Ore- 
Dressing Divisions, and the Ceramic, Road Materials and Chemical Divisions, 
and the operations of the Dominion Assay Office. Reports have also been publish- 
ed, dealing with the technology of most of the economic minerals of Canada. 

The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919. 


The publications of the Department of Mines cover the Geology and Mineral 
Resources of the greater part of Canada. Most of the reports are available free 
of charge, or for a nominal price, on application to the Deputy Minister of Mines. 
Some of the reports may be had in French translations. 

Commission of Conservation.—Annual Reports, 1910-19; Fire Waste in 
Canada, J. Grove Smith; Altitudes in Canada, James White, F.R.S.C., F.R.G.S.; 
Dictionary of Altitudes in Canada, James White, F.R.8.C., F.R.G.S. For the 
numerous other reports of the Commission of Conservation, see 1919 Canada Year 
Book, pp. 635-636. 


Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.—Annual 
Reports of the Administrative Chairman, 1917-18, 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21 
and 1921-22. General Reporis—(1) The Briquetting of Lignites, R. A. Ross, E.E.; 
(2) The ea ae of Ne from gases, Harold 8S. Davis, M.A., Ph.D., Mary 
Davidson Davis, (83) The de-tarring of Gas by Electrical precipitation, 
JG Davidson, BED: (4) Nicotine and Tobacco Waste, A. D. Hone, M.A.; 
(5) Canadian Waste Suiphite Liquor as a source of Alcohol, Vernon K. Krieble, 
Asst. Prof., Dept. Chemistry, McGill University; (6) An Investigation into the 
Question of early Putrefaction of Eviscerated Fish in which the Gills have been 
left, Louis Gross, M.D.; (8) A method of Smelting Titaniferous Iron Ore, W. M. 
Goodwin, 1B AV 38 Sc.; (9) Food Requirements of the Ranch Fox, G. Ennis Smith, 
B.A., B. Se.; : (10) Fuel Saving Possibilities in House Heating, L. M. Arkley, M. Se. 
and James Govan. Bulletins: (1) The need for Industrial Research in Canada, 
Frank D. Adams, Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S.; (2) Researches on Sound Measurement, 
Louis V. King, M. A D. Sc., FRS.C.; .; (3) How to Handle Frozen Fish, E. ch 
Prince, DSc., iD (4) Hints on Frozen Fish, E. E. Prince, D.Sc., LDS (5) 
Science and Industry, Prof. J. C. Fields, Ph.D., F. R. S.; (6) The Heating of Houses, 
Coal and Electricity Compared, A. §. Ge Barnes; (7) The manufacture of Ethyl 
Alcohol from Wood Waste, G. H. Tomlinson, B. AL; ; (8) Some Problems of the Fox 
Raising Industry, A. Hunter, M.A., B.Sc., M. B., Ch.B.; (9) The Honorary Advi- 
sory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and its Work, Frank D. Adams, 
SeD., LL.D., F.R.S.; (10) A Plan for the Development of Industrial Research 
in Canada, iene Ruttan, B.A., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.C.; (11) Red Discolouration 
of Cured Codfish, by F. C. Harrison, D.Se., ¥.R.S.C. and Miss Margaret E. 
Kennedy, B.A., M. Se.; (12) The Discolouration, Smut or Blackening of Canned 
Lobster, by F. io Harrison, IDANes, IAGIRES Cr and E. G. Hood, Ph.D. 


Caples of these Reports ay Bulletins will be forwarded gratis to persons 
interested, upon request to the Secretary of the Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report, including lists of permanent 
appointments, promotions and transfers. Regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. General Information respecting Civil Service Examinations. 


Department of Health.—‘* The Canadian Mother’s Book’’; General Venereal 
Disease Circular No. 1 to the Medical Profession of Canada: “Information concern- 
ing Venereal Disease’’; General Venereal Disease Circular No. 2 to the Medical 
Profession of Canada: «6 Wassermann Test ’’; General Venereal Disease Circular 
No. 3 to the Medical Profession of Canada: ‘‘ Microscopic Examination ’’; General 
Venereal Disease Circular No. 4 to the Medical Profession of Canada: ‘‘ Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Venereal Disease ’’; General Venereal Disease Circular No. 1 
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to the Public: ‘‘ Information for Men’’; General Venereal Disease Circular No. 
2 to the Public: ‘‘ Information for Young Women ’’; General Venereal Disease 
Circular No. 3 to the Public: ‘* Information for Parents.’’ Little Blue Books, 
Home Series: (1) Good Wishes for you from Canada; (2) How to Build the Cana- 
dian House; (3) How to Make our Canadian Home; (4) How to Make Outpost 
Homes in Canada; (5) Canadians Need Milk; (6) How we Cook in Canada; (7) 
How to Manage Housework in Canada; (8) How to Take Care of Mother; (9) 
How to Take Care of the Family; (10) How to Take Care of the Baby; (11) How 
to Take Care of the Children; (12) Household Cost Accounting in Canada; (13) 
How to Take Care of Household Waste; (14) How to Avoid Accidents and Give 
First Aid. All published in French and English. 

Other Departments.—In addition to the publications above enumerated; 
annual reports are issued by the Department of Justice on the Penitentiaries of 
oa the Department of External Affairs, the Public Works and the Auditor 

eneral. 


IV.—PUBLICATIONS OF PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


List of Principal Publicacions of the Provincial Governments of Canada, as 
compiled from information supplied by the respective Governments. 


Note.—The numbers within brackets are the numbers of the Bulletins. The 
publications of the larger provinces are arranged by Departments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General index to Statutes of 
P.E.I., 1869-1918. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on 
Public Accounts and of the Departments of Public Works, Education, Agriculture, 
Falconwood Hospital (for the Insane) ana Vital Statistics. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journals and Proceedings of Legislative Council: 
Journals and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal of Education. Man- 
ual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Vital Statistics, Statistics of Incor- 
poratea Towns and Municipalities, Public Health, Education, Industries and 
Immigration, Asriculture, Crown Lands, Mines, Subsidized Railways and other 
Public Works, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities, including 
report of Hospital and Sanatorium, Penal Institutions, Neglected Children, Temper- 
ance, Publicity, Printing, Legislative Library, Utility Boara and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Also Annual Reports of the Provincial Secretary, the Factory 
Inspector and of the Highway Board, Power Commission and Game Commissioners. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor General, of the 
Board of Health, of the Departments of Education and Agriculture (including Horti- 
culture), Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the 
Insane, the Factory Report, Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, and Report of Chief Inspector 
under Prohibition Act, Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. Official 


Year Book. 
QUEBEC. 

Note.—The titles of publications available in the English language are ormited 
in English. 

Attorney General.—Annual Report of Prison Inspectors; Annual Report 
of Public Utilities Commission. 

Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; 
Annual Report of the Superior Board of Health of the Province of Quebec; Statistical 
Year Book; Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; 
Municipal Statistics (annual) ; Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal 
Establishments (annual); Statistics of the Benevolent Institutions (annual); The 
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Official Gazette (weekly); The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes 
of ate Province (1909); List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Rapport de 
’ Archiviste. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Surveyed Townships 
and Explored Territories, 1889; Richesse Forestiére de la Province de Québec, 
J. C. Langelier, 1905; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Arbres de Commerce de la Pro- 
vince de Québec, 1906; Table of Families of Twelve Children, Eugéne Rouillard, 
1904, 1906; Townships Surveyed and Territories Explored, 1908; List of Timber 
License Holders, 1911; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres de la Province de Québec, 
Eugéne Rouillard, 1914, Bulletin Ne. 1 of the Forestry Service; Table of Water 
Powers granted by the Province of Quebec, from Ist July, 1867, to 31st December, 
1913, A. Amos; Bulletin No. 2 of the Forestry Service, Piché and Bédard, 1914; 
No. 1, La Rouille vésiculaire du Pin blanc, G. C. Piché; The Water Powers in the 
Province of Quebec (Illustrated), 1917; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names 
in the Province of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Annual Report of 
the Quebec Streams Commission; Circulaire No. 8, Les Industries forestiéres de 
la Province de Québec, G. C. Piché. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports: Department of Agriculture; Competition for 
Agricultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Journal of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated monthly. Bulletins: (1) Plans de froma- 
geries et beurreries; (2) Le Drainage Pratique, G. Michaud, 1914; (7) Le Cheval 
du Cultivateur, J. D. Duchéne (French and English), 1914; (8) Culture des Céréales, 
Collége Macdonald, 1914; (14) La Culture du Tréfle; (15) La Culture du Blé- 
d’Inde Fourrager; (16) Guide de l’Arboriculteur; (24) The Great Fallacy of 
White Bread; (25) Etude Sommaire sur les Céréales; (29) Choix de la Semence; 
(39) Celery Culture; (40) How to Plant your Fruit Trees; (42) De la Protection 
des - Plantes; (48) Bean. Culture; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) Liste des Prési- 
dents et Secrétaires des Sociétés Agricoles; (47) Le Lapin; (48) Manuel de méde- 
cine Vétérinaire; (49) Home Canning of Fruit Products; (50) Sheep Raising for 
Profit in Quebec; (52) Breeders’ Guide of the Province of Quebec; (53) Le Fumier 
de Ferme—Composition—Valeur—Conservation; (55) L’élevage des volailles dans 
les Villes et les Villages; (56) De la Culture des Racines Fourragéres; (61) Les 
engrais Chimiques et amendements; (62) Le Rucher québecois; (64) Traitements 
des semences; (65) Le Paratonnerre; (66) Comment et pourquoi produire des 
fraises; (67) Insectes Nuisibles aux Animaux de la ferme; (69) Ennemis des jardins 
et vergers; (70) La rotation expliquée; (71) Le paiement du lait et de la créme; 
(72) Nos Erabliéres; (73) Instruction aux éléves fermiers; (74) Engraissement 
de la volaille; (75) Chaux et calcaire pulvérisé; (77) Manuel de la Cuisiniére; 
(78) Les Engines 4 gasoline. Circulars: (3) La Poule couveuse et les Poussins; 
(15) La Diarrhée chez les Poussins; (22) Concours d’Etables; (25) Culture du 
Mais; (27) Calendrier d’Arrosage pour les Vergers; (28) Wheat Growing; (30) 
De la Culture de l’Oree; (31) De la Culture de l’Avoine; (82) De la Culture du 
Lin; (383) Pulvérisation pour les Vergers-Potagers; (35) Culture des Pois; (86) 
Culture des Haricots; (88) Calendrier général d’Arrosage; (89) Usage du Miel 
4 la Maison; (41) Pommes de terre A la cuisine. 

Roads.—Annual Report of the Minister of Roads; Loi concernant le départe- 
ment de la voirie. 


Department of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries.—Minéralogie pratique 
a usage des Prospecteurs, par J. Obalski (1910); Fur Farming in the Province of 
Quebec, 1921; Mines and Minerals of the Province of Quebec, by Théo. C. Denis 
(1914); Iron ores of the Province of Quebec, by P. W. Dulieux (1915); Extracts 
from reports on the district of Ungava, by T. C. Denis (1915); Report on the Copper 
Deposits ot the Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); L’industrie de 
Vamiante dans la province de Québec (1917); Guide du colon pour la région du 
Témiscamingue et de l’Abitibi, 1921; Guide du colon pour la région du Nord-Ouest 
de Montréal, et d’Ottawa, 1921; Guide du colon pour la région du Lac Saint-Jean, 
et de Chicoutimi, 1921; Guide du colon pour la région du Sud-Est de Québec, de 
Témiscouata & Gaspé, 1921; The Eastern Townships of Quebec, 1921; Report on 
Gold Deposits of lake Demontigny, by Ad. Mailhiot, 1922; Annual report on 
Mining Operations in the province of Quebec. 
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Department of Public Works and Labour.—Minister’s Report. 


Department of Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1919); School Law 
(1920); Réglements du comité catholique (1922); Regulations of the Catholic 
Committee (1922); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memoranda 
of Instructions to Teachers (1923); Annual Report; Financial statement of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre (ist and 2nd 
part) (1900), a fresh edition of which is printed every year; L’Enseignement pri- 
maire; Educational Record; yearly circulars containing instructions. to school 
boards and school inspectors. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes 
and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly ; 
Sessional Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses 
of the Legislative Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on 
elections (published after every general election); Report of the Librarian of the 
Legislature; Annotated Rules and Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly 
of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec (a manual contain- 
ing the rules relative to); Government and Legislature; List of the Chairmen and 
Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Premier.—Report of the Hydro-Electric and Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway Commissions. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports: Registrar General; Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions; Hospitals for the Insane; Prisons and Reformatories; 
Institutions for the Feeble-minded and Epileptics; Neglected and Dependent 
Children. Digest of the Ontario Social Laws. Annual Report of the Secretary 
and Registrar of the Province of Ontario. Municipal Bulletin. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements: Main, Supplementary and Further Supple- 
mentary Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Financial Statement of 
Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of 
Archives Report; Statutes of the Province. 


Attorney General.—Reports of Inspectors: Legal Offices; Registry Offices; 
Insurance; Division Courts. Annual Report of Board of License Commissioners 
and of the Commissioner of Provincial Police. 


Registrar General.—Vital Statistics Act. Act respecting the Solemnization 
of Marriage. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of 
Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


Department of Labour.—Revort of the Labour Department, including Chief 
Factory Inspector, Chief Boiler Inspector, Chairman of the Stationary Engineers’ 
Board, General Superintendent of the Ontario Offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada, and Interprovincial regulations regarding boiler construction and 
inspection. 

Board of Health—Public Health Act; Vaccination Act; Venereal Diseases Act. 
Regulations. Annual Report. Facts about Flies, Mosquitoes, and How to Prevent 
them. ‘The Baby,” monthly section in Public Health Journal. A simple 
Method of Water Purification. Rural and Semi-Urban Sanitation. Regulations: 
Control of Communicable Disease; Slaughter Houses, etc.; Prevention of Typhoid: 
Fever; Anti-toxin, Vaccination, Smallpox, Measles, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever 
Diphtheria, Consumption (General), Venereal Diseases, Consumption (General 
Precautions), Consumption (Personal Precautions). Instructions on Disinfection.. 
Leaflet containing Statistics respecting Waterworks and Sewage Systems. Regu- 
lations and Application Forms: Waterworks Approvals; Sewerage . Approvals. 
Regulations: Prevention of Babies’ Sore Eyes; Model Milk By-law; Anterior: 
Poliomyelitis: Combating Lousiness among Soldiers and Civilians, 1918; Pre-- 
vention of Cancer; Hints for Farm Workers. 

Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister with reports of the Architect,. 
Engineer, Statements of Secretary, Law Clerk and Accountant. Report of the- 
Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park Commission. i 

Department of Public Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings 
Good Roads Association; (9) Report of the Ontario Highways Commission, 1914; 
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(10) Regulations respecting Township Road Superintendents, 1916; (11) Regu- 
lations respecting County Roads, 1920; (14) Township Road Improvement, 1918; 
(15) The Motor Vehicles Act, The Highway Travel Act, The Load of Vehicles 
Act, The Public Vehicles Act, 1922; (16) General Specifications for Concrete High- 
way Bridges, 1920; (17) General Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 1917; 
(18) Highway Bridges, 1917; (19) General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges, 
1917; (20) Description of Road Models Exhibit, 1917; (21) Short Forms for 
Bridge Tenders, 1917; (22) Report on Street Improvement, 1917; (23) Bitumi- 
nous Surfaces for Macadam Roads, 1917; (24) Specifications for Bituminous 
Materials, 1917; (25) Country Road Legislation, as enacted by the Highways 
Improvement Act, the Ontario Highways Act, and the Obstructions on Highways 
Removal Act, 1920; (27) Widening the Provincial Highway, 1919; (28) Main 
Road _ Legislation, 1919; (29) Regulations respecting Township Roads, 1920; 
(30) Township Road Legislation as enacted by the Ontario Highways Act, 1920; 
(31) Motor Vehicle Headlamps; (82) Report of Committee on Road Accounting; 
(33) The Provincial Highway Act, 1922; (84) The Planting and Care of Roadside 
Trees, 1923. : 


Department of Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report. Game Laws. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister. Preliminary Statisties 
of Mineral Production, issued annually, also bulletins of the Department of Mines 
which are later incorporated in the Annual Report, issued in several parts. 
Handbook of Northern Ontario on Colonization. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports: Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College 
and Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Live Stock 
Branch; Stallion Enrolment Board; Agricultural Statistics; Bee-Keeners’ Asso- 
ciation; Fruit Growers’ Association; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomo- 
logical Society; Agricultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Women’s Insti- 
tutes. Bulletins: (175) Farm Underdrainage Operations; (187) Codling Moth; 
(188) Weeds of Ontario; (194) Apple Orcharding; (198) Lime Sulphur Wash; 
(209) Farm Forestry; (210) Strawberries and Raspberries; (218) Birds of Ontario; 
(219) San Jose and Oyster Shell Scales; (220) Lightning Rods; (222) Currants 
and Gooseberries; (224) Greenhouse Construction; (226) Plum Culture in Ontario; 
. (229) Smuts and Rusts; (231) Vegetable Growing; (232) Field Beans; (239) 
Potatoes; (240) Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables; (241) Peach Growing in Ontario; 
(242) Diseased Mouths a cause of Ill-Health; (248) Nature Study, or Stories in 
Agriculture; (244) Hints for Settlers in Northern Ontario; (249) The Pear in 
Ontario; (250) Insects affecting Fruit Trees; (251) Insects affecting Vegetables; 
(254) War Breads; (255) Tuberculosis of Fowls; (256) Wintering Bees; (257) 
Diseases of Fruit Trees; (259) Books on Agriculture; (260) Experiments with 
Farm Crops; (261) Wheat and Rye; (262) Sugar Beets; (263) Mushrooms; (264) 
Diseases of Digestive Organs of Horses and Cattle; (265) Bacteria; (266) Cheese- 
making and Butter-making; (267) Farm Water Supply; (268) Farm Crops; Expe- 
riments at O.A.C.; (269) Hay and Pasture Crops, Grasses, Clovers, etc.; (270) 
Judging Vegetables; (271) The Apple Maggot; (272) Contagious Abortion in 
Cattle; (276) Bee Diseases; (277) Motor Transportation in Rural Ontario; (279) 
Community Halls; (281) Better Bulls; (284) Milk Production Costs; (285) Flour 
and Breadmaking; (287) Silcs and Silage; (288) Farm Management, Part V; 
(289) The Cabbage Maggot; (290) The Rurai Literary and Debating Society; 
(291) The Production and Marketing of Ontario cheese; (292) Farm Poultry; 
(293) Feeding Young Live Stock; (294) Grafting Fruit Trees; (295) European 
Corn Borer; (296) Sweet Clover; (297) Colony Houses for Swine; special (without 
serial numbers) Debates and Plays; Co-operative Marketing. An average charge 
of 10 cents each for Bulletins and 15 cents each for Reports is made to persons 
living outside of Ontario. 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. Archaeological 
Report. School Acts, 75 cents cloth boards, 50 cents paper. Regulations and 
Courses of Study: Public and Separate Schools; Continuation Schools; High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes; School Cadet Corps; General Announcement 
of Summer Courses; Text Book Regulations; Summer Model Schools for Training 
of Teachers; Autumn Model Schools for Training of Teachers; English-French 
Model Schools; Syllabus of Regulations and Normal School Courses for First 
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and Second Class and Kindergarten Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days 
of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regu- 
lations for Vocational Schools, etc. Recommendations and Regulations for Agri- 
culture and Household Science Departments. Courses in History for Junior High 
School Entrance Examinations. Junior High School Entrance and Junior Public 
School Graduation Examination Instructions. Regulations re Validity of Teachers’ 
Certificates; Special List of Schools; Announcement re The Carter Scholarships; 
The Penny Bank of the Schools of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and the 
Recommendations and Regulations and the Part Time Courses; The Consolidation 
of Rural Schools. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report. Booklets: Stock Raising in Manitoba; 
Opportunities in Manitoba; Meeting the Problems of Rural Life in Manitoba; 
Le Manitoba (French); Periodical Crop and Live Stock Reports; Map of the 
Province; Calendar of the Manitoba Agricultural College; Manitoba Agricultural 
Extension News (Monthly). Bulletins: Management of the Brood Mare and-Foal; 
Canning by the Cola Pack Method; Common Diseases and Disorders of the Foal; 
Cheese Making on the Farm; Asparagus; Hatching, Brooding, Rearing and Feeding 
Chicks; Agricultural Society Activities; Farm Butter-making; Practical Cookery; 
Home Dressmaking; Observations on Rust Control; Tce Cream Separator on the 
Farm; Annual Pasture and Forage Crops for Manitoba; Rusts and Smuts of Grain 
Crops; Lessons in Millinery; Bee Keeping in Manitoba; Common Breeds of Poul- 
try; Hand Selection and Harvesting of the Seed Plot; Rearing Dairy Calves; 
Birds in Relation to Agriculture; Laundering and Dyeing; Milk and Cream Testing 
on the Farm; The Manitoba Vegetable Garden; Clothing for the Family; Financing 
the Home; Colour and Design in Relation to Dress; Making Clothes Last Longer; 
Fattening, Killing, Dressing and Marketing Chickens; Debating Clubs; Silo 
Construction; Horses: in Manitoba; Hay and Pasture Crops in Manitoba; The 
Farm Flock (Sheep). Circulars: The Farmers’ Beef Ring; Barley Growing; 
Insect Poisons and Spray Mixtures; Blackleg—A Disease of Cattle; Summerfallow 
Competitions in Manitoba; Eggs from the Farm to the Consumer; How to Preserve 
Eggs; Cutworm Control; Back-Yard Poultry Keeping; Alfalfa Growing in Mani- 
toba; Feeding for Winter Eggs; Potato Top Diseases in July and August; Standard 
for Judging Vegetables; The Western Wheat-Stem Sawfly; Chemistry of the Farm 
Water Supply. 


Education.—Annual Report. Empire Day Booklet. Consolidation of 
Schools. Programme of Studies. Education among New Canadians. Municipal 
School Boards. 


Mothers’ Allowance Commission.—Annual Report. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Muni- 
cipalities of the Province, with names and addresses of administrative and health 
officials of each municipality. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, including reports on Public Institutions. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Annual 
Reports: Public Utilities Commission; Good Roads Commission; Government 
Telephone Commission. i 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Re- 
port of the Commission to inquire into the operation of ‘* The Rural Credits Act’’; 
Auditor’s Certificate, Balance sheets and Statement of Revenue Disbursements; 
Report of the Superintendent of Insurance and Fire Commissioner. 


King’s Printer.—Manitoba Gazette. Report on Library and Museum. 
Journals and Sessional Papers. Statutes of the Province. List of Incorporated 
and Licensed Companies operating in Manitoba. 


Publicity Commissioner.—Mining and Mineral Prospects in Northern 
Manitoba; Annual Report of Commissioner of Northern Manitoba; Mineral 
Prospects of South Eastern Manitoba; Manitoba’s Northland; Manitoba, the Key- 
stone Province of the Canadian Confederation.’ : 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual 
Reports of Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Game, Statistics, Exten- 
sion Department of College of Agriculture. ‘Commission Reports: Elevator, Grain 
Markets, Agricultural Credit, Live Stock Marketing, Better Farming, ‘Wheat 
Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm 
Buildings, Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports: Department of the Attorney-General; 
Bureau of Labour and Industries; Department of Education; Department of 
Highways; Department of Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; 
Department of Public Works; Bureau of Public Health; Department of Tele- 
phones; Department of Railways; Local Government Board; Public Accounts. 
The Public Service Monthly. 

ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Farm Crops and Cultivation: Soil Cultivation; Seed, Pre- 
paration of Seed, Seeding; Suitable Varieties of Small Grains for Alberta; Winter 
Rye; The Production of Timothy Seed in Alberta; Potato Growing; Vegetable 
Gardening; The Storing of Roots; Weeds Poisonous to Live Stock; The Destruction 
of the Gopher; Live Stock and Poultry; Sheep in Alberta; Preparing for the Pig 
Crop; The Use of Pasture in Pig Raising; The Silo in Alberta; Successful Poultry 
Raising. Household Bulletins: Meat Curing on the Farm; A Talk about the Baby; 
Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables and Meats; Home Drying of Fruits and 
Vegetables. Handbook of Alberta; Control of Grasshoppers in Alberta; The 
Housing of Swine; Calendar, Provincial Schools of Agriculture; Opportunities in 
Alberta; Conservation of Soil Fertility and Soil Fibre; Alberta Game Laws. 


Department of Education.—Public School Course of Study; Public School 
Leaving Examinations; Elementary Agriculture and Gardening; High School Course 
of Studies; Courses in Art and Manual Arts, IX, X, XI; Course in Agriculture, 
Grade XI; Course in Music for High Schools; Course in Household Economics for 
High Schools; Summer School Announcement: Course of Studies and Examinations 
for Commercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Night Class Instruction 
in Mining Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; School Buildings in 
Rural and Village ‘School Districts; 50 Facts about Education in Alberta; Rural 
School Lunches; The Certification "of Teachers in Alberta; Syllabus of Physical 
Training for Schools; Second Annual Announcement of the Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art: Specifications for Teacher’s Residence; Plans and Specifica- 
tions (School Building Design Co Bs Boectvation' Pogo (School Building Design) ; 
School Ordinance. 

Department of the Attorney General.—Annual Report on Dependent and 
Delinquent Children. 

Treasury Department.—Extracts from Public Accounts, 1920; Budget 
Speech, Provincial Treasurer, 1921; Financial and General Information Bulletin. 

Department of Public Works.—Annual Report of Public Institutions; 
Annual Report of Public Works Department. 

Department of Municipal Affairs —Annual Report of Department; List 
of Alberta Municipalities. 

Department of Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual 
Report on Vital Statistics. Bulletins issued monthly on various Health Subjects. 
Pamphlets regarding Infectious Diseases—Diphtheria; Scarlet Fever; Measles; 
Whooping Cough; Smallpox, ete. (in different languages). 

Annual Reports are also issued by the following departments and branches: 

rovincial Secretary, Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance Branch), 
Public Accounts, Board of Public Utilities, Agriculture. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Department of Lands.—General Bulletins: (1) How to Pre-empt Land; 
(2) Some Questions and Answers regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia 
North of the C. P. Railway Belt; we Grazing Possibilities of British Columbia; 
(5) British Columbia South of the ‘Opa . Railway Belt; (6) British Columbia Coast 
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(Lower Mainland); (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte 
Sd.; (8) British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Sd. to Millbank Sd.; (9) British 
Columbia Coast, Millbank Sd. to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, purchase and 
lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen 
Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Division; (17) Yale 
and Similkameen Land Recording Division; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; 
(19) Nicola Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording 
Division; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Tatla and 
Anahim Lakes; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) Hazelton 
Land Recording Division; (25) Peace River—East of the Rocky Mountains; 
(26) Peace River—West of the Rocky Mountains; (27) New Westminster Land 
Recording Division; (28) Frangois-Ootsa Lake; (29) Endako and Nechako Rivers; 
(30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
(Squamish to Clinton); (82) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clinton 
to 52nd Parallel); (83) Central Lillooet Division; (84) The Chicotin Plateau; 
(35) Fort George Land Recording Division, Central and Western Portions; 
- (36) Fort George Land Recording Division, Fraser River (south fork) and Canoe 
River. Forest Branch: (1) Barns, Combination and general purpose (1919); 
(2) Barns, Dairy, Ice, and Milk Houses (1915); (8) Barns, Beef Cattle (1915); 
(4) Barns, Horse (1915); (5) Barns, Sheep (1915); (6) Piggeries and Smoke 
Houses (1919); (7) Poultry Houses (1919); (8) Granaries (1919); (8) Implement 
Sheds (1919); (9) Silos and Root Cellars (1915); (10) Farm Houses (1921); (12) 
How to Finish British Columbia Woods (1923); (21) Uses, Strengths, and Working 
Stresses of B.C. Timber (1920); (Q) What are your Needs? British Columbia Can 
Supply them; Woods to use; (T.S.) How to obtain a ‘‘ Timber Sale.’’ Grazing 
Branch: (1) Grazing Management of Crown Lands (1919); (2) Grazing Manage- 
ment of Crown Lands Range Allotment (1918);°(8) Grazing Management of 
Crown Lands Co-operative (1919); (4) Grazing Possibilities of British Columbia 
(1920); (10) Regulations and Instructions for the Use of the Crown Ranges for 
Grazing Live Stock (1919); (12) Central British Columbia; Mount Robson Park; 
Mount Garibaldi Park; Strathcona Park. 
Department of Mines.—Comprehensive Annual Reports obtainable on 
application to the Department of Mines. 


Department of Agriculture.—Reporis and Miscellaneous: (8) Agriculture 
in British Columbia; (26) Columbia-Kootenay Valley, (2nd edition); (27) Climate 
of British Columbia, (7th edition); (80) Guide to Bee-keeping; (65) Agricultural 
Statistics (1914); (76) Agricultural Statistics (1916); (88) Agricultural Statistics 
(1920); (83) Preservation of Food; Women’s Institute Rules and Regulations; 
(85) Clearing Bush Lands; Farmers’ Institute Rules:and Regulations; (12) Proceed- 
ings of Entomological Society of British Columbia (1921); Agricultural Fairs Asso- 
ciation Report (1918); Board of Horticulture Rules and Regulations (1919); Bee- 
keepers’ Calendar for British Columbia (1921); Farm Account Book; Agricultural 
Department Annual Reports, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1920 and 1921. List of Publi- 
cations, Department of Agriculture; Agricultural Journal (Circulation 2,300. 
Published Monthly); Booklet on Aims and Objects of Farmers’ Institutes; Leaflet, 
Order in Council re Bounties; Opportunities in B.C. (1923 Edition); Poultry 
Breeders’ Directory (No. 11); Some Questions and Answers regarding British 
Columbia (Revised Edition for Settlers); Stock-breeders’ Directory (No. X); 
Bulletins: Live Stock and Mixed Farming.—(60) Hog-raising in British Columbia; 
(64) Goat-raising in British Columbia; (66) Silos and Silage; (67) Feeding and 
Management of Dairy Cattle; (71) Butter-making on the Farm (2nd edition); 
(72) Milk-testing and Dairy Records; (73) Field Crop and Field Competition; 
(77) Sheep-raising; (78) Boys’ and Girls’ Competition, 1918; (79) Field-crop 
Competition, (1918); (80) Management of Market Rabbits (2nd edition); (86) 
The Potato in British Columbia; (87) Fertilizers; (90) Yields, Grades, Prices and 
Returns for Apple Varieties in the Okanagan Valley. Poultry Raising, etc.—(26) 
Practical Poultry-raising (6th edition); (39) Natural and Artificial Brooding and 
Incubating (3rd edition); (49) Market Poultry (8rd edition); (74) Breeding and 
Selection of Commercial Poultry; (63) Poultry-house Construction. Circular 
Bulletins: (1) Thousand-headed Kale (2nd edition); (13) Root-seed growing in 
British Columbia; (20) Seed-growers’ Directory, 1917-18; (21) Silage aids Pro- 
duction; (22) Medical Inspection of Schools. Agricultural Department Circulars: 
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(14) Community Breeding (2nd edition); (29) Hints to Exhibitors at Fall Fairs: 
(33) Vancouver Island and Gulf Islands; (34) Agriculture in West Kootenay; 
(35) How to Pack Nursery-Stock, etc.; (36) Preliminary Report of forty-five 
Dairy Farms at Chilliwack, ete.; (37) Some Good Egg Recipes; (38) Cost of 
Producing Apples in Okanagan Valley; (89) Peat and Muck Soils. Horticultural 
Circulars: (6) Spray Calendar (Revised, 1923); (14) Practical Irrigation; (20) 
Orchard Cultivation and Cover-crops; (27) Methods of Fruit Picking and Hand- 
ling; (33) Fruit-growing Possibilities, Skeena River; (48) Exhibiting Fruits and 
Vegetables (2nd edition). New Horticultural Series: (31) Peach-twig Borer; (32) 
Cabbage-root Maggot; (33) Strawberry-root Weevil; (34) The Woolly Aphid of 
the Apple; (85) Currant Gall-mite; (36) The Onion-thrips (8rd edition); (37) 
The Imported Cabbage-worm; (38) The Lesser Apple Worm (2nd edition); (389) 
Apple-asphides; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying (2nd edition); (41) The Oyster- 
shell scale; (42) Top working of Fruit Trees, and Propagation; (43) Gardening 
on a City Lot; (44) Apple-scab; (45) Anthracnose; (46) Egg-plant and Pepper 
Growing in British Columbia Dry Belt; (48) Forcing Houses and Frames for 
producing Early Vegetable Plants; (50) Potato-diseases; (51) Orchard Cover- 
crops; (52) Diseases of Stone-fruits in British Columbia; (53) Selection of Orchard 
Sites and Soils; (54) Loganberry Culture; (55) Raspberry Culture; (56) Currant 
and Gooseberry Culture “(2nd edition); (57) Blackberry Culture; (58) Strawberry 
Culture; (60) Pruning Fruit Trees; (61) Making Lime-Sulphur- at Home (1920); 
(62) Planting Plans and Distances; (63) Locust control; (64) Varieties of Fruit 
recommended for Planting inB.C. Pouliry Circulars: (2) Tuberculosis in Poultry; 
(4) Management of Turkeys (2nd edition); (11) Poultry-keeping on a City Lot 
(3rd edition); (12) Management of Geese: (15) Profitable Ducks; (19) Poultry 
Rations and their Practical Application (2nd edition); (25) Hatching Hints; (26) 
Soil-contamination; (27) Breeding Stock Hints. Dairy Circulars: (1) Starters 
for Farm Cheese-making; (2) Farm cheese; (3) Cottage cheese; (4) Clotted 
Cream; (5) Varying Butter fat Tests; (6) Care of Milk and Cream. 

Note.—Copies of the publications listed will be sent free of charge on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Victoria, B.C. 


YUKON TERRITORY. 


Reports from the Gold Commissioner and from the Crown Timber and Land 
Agent are contained in the Annual Report of the Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa. Copies of mining regulations and mining laws relating to the Yukon 
Territory can be obtained on application to the Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, or at the office of any mining recorder in the Yukon Territory. 


V.—SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HISTORY OF 
CANADA.! . 


Report of Select Committee on the State of the civil government of Canada, 1828. 
Reports of Commissioners on the grievances complained of in Lower Canada 
(Lord Gosford, Sir G. Gipps, and Sir C. Grey.) 1837. 
Lord Durham’s report on B.N.A. and 5 appendices, 1839. 
Appendices—(a) Clergy Reserves; (b) Public Lands and Emigration; (c) 
Municipal Institutions of L.C.; (d-e) Education and Feudal Tenures. 
(Twice reprinted in recent years by Messrs. Methuen, 1902, and by 
Clarendon Press, 1912.) 
Correspondence re the affairs of Canada, June, 1840, to August, 1841. 1841. 
Report of Select Committee on the H.B.C., 1857. 
Papers re explorations conducted by Prof. H. Y. Hind. 4 maps of country from 
the Red River to the Saskatchewan, 1859. 


1Contributed by Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman Historical Documents Publica- 
tion Board, Public Archives, Ottawa. 
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Papers re explorations under Captain J. Palliser, 1859. 8 reports, June, 1857, to 
January, 1859. Map of route and several plans by J. Hector, the geologist. 
1859. 


Correspondence re Can. tariff on British goods, March, 1859, to April, 1860. 1864. 

Correspondence re the proposed union of the B.N.A. provinces, December, 1864, 
to January, 1867. 1867. 

Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York; procured in 
Holland, England and France, by John Romeyn Broadhead, Esq. Edited by 
K. B. O’Callaghan, M.D., LL.D. 11 vols. Albany, 1858. (Vols. ix and x, 
Paris Documents.) 

Collection de Manuscripts contenant Lettres, Memoirs, et autres Documents 
Historigues relatifs 4 la Nouvelle-France. 4 vols. Quebec, 1883. 

Charlevoix: Histoire et Description Générale de la Nouvelle-France, avec le Journal 

’ Historique d’un Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans l’Amérique Septentrionale. 
38 vols. Paris, 1774. 

Gourlay: Statistical Account of Upper Canada. Compiled with a view to a Grand 
System of Emigration. 2 vols. and introduction. London, 1822. 

Eighth and Ninth Reports of the Committee of the House of Assembly on that 
Part of the Speech of His Excellency the Governor in Chief which relates to 
the Settlement of the.Crown Lands, with Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Committee. Quebec, 1824. 

Substance of Two Speeches, delivered in the House of Commons on the 21st and 
25th of March, 1825, by the Right Hon. William Huskisson, respecting Colonial 
Policy and Foreign Commerce of the Country. London, 1825. 

Seventh Report of the Select Committee of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada 
on Grievances. ‘Toronto, 1835. 

Kingsford: History of Canada. 10 vols. Toronto, 1887-98. 

Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-1791, selected 
and edited with notes by Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty. Ottawa, 
1907. 

Ordinances for the Province of Quebec, 1764-90. 

Extra Official State Papers. By a late Under-Secretary of State. (By Wm. Knox.) 
2 vols. 1789. 

Weld: Travels through the States of North America, and the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, during the Years 1795, 1796 and 1797. 2 vols. London, 
1800. (Vol. ii.) 

La Rochefoucault-Liancourt: Travels through the United States of North America, 
the Country of the Iroquois and Upper Canada, in the Years 1795, 1796 and 
1797. 2 vols. London, 1799. 

Baring: An Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of the Orders in Council; 
and an Examination of the Conduct of Great Britain towards the Neutral 
Commerce of America. London, 1808. 

Heriot: Travels through the Canadas, with an Account of the Productions, Com- 
merce and Inhabitants of those Provinces. London, 1807. 

Gray: Letters from Canada, shewing the Present State of Canada, its Productions, 
Trade, Commercial Importance and Political Relations. London, 1809. 
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The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, considered with Relation to her North 
American Provinces and West India Possessions, wherein the Dangerous 
Tendency of American Competition is developed and the necessity of recom- 
mending a Colonial System on a Vigorous and Extensive Scale exhibited and 
defended. London, 1816. 

Haliburton: An Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia. 2 vols. 
Halifax, 1829. 

Canniff: History of the Settlement of Upper Canada. Toronto, 1869. 

The Canadas: Comprehending Topographical Information concerning the Quality 
of the Land, for the use of Emigrants and Capitalists. Compiled from Original 
Documents furnished by John Galt, Esq. London, 1836. 

Political Annals of Lower Canada. Montreal, 1828. _ 

Shipping Interest. Two Letters in Reply to the Speech of the Rt. Hon. W. 
Huskisson in the House of Commons, May 7th, 1827. London, 1827 (signed 
Mercator Loyds). 

Three Reports: from the Select Committee appointed to enquire into the State of 
the Trade and Commerce of Upper Canada. 1835. 

Report from the Select Committee on Timber Duties; together with the Minutes 
of Evidence, and Appendix, and Index. (London Govt. Print.) 1836. 

Bouchette: The British Dominions in North America} or, a Topographical and 
Statistical Description of the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfoundland, Prince Edward, and 
Cape Breton. 2 vols. London, 1832. 

Martin: Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire. From the Official Records 
of the Colonial Office. First edition, London, 1839. Later edition, 1847. 
Christie: A History of the Late Province of Lower Canada. 6 vols. Quebec, 

1848. 

Murdoch: A History of Nova-Scotia, or Acadie. 3 vols. Halifax, 1867. (Vol. 
lil.) 

Chalmers: A History of Currency in the British Colonies. London, n.d. (1894). 

The Currency of the British Colonies. (By James Pennington.) London, 1848. 

Wier: Sixty Years in Canada. Montreal, 1903. 

The Canadian Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. 2 vols. Toronto, 
1857-58. 
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XV.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1922-23. 


I.—DOMINION LEGISLATION, 1922-23. 
1922. 


The following are the public Acts of the first session of the fourteenth Parliament 
of Canada, begun and holden at Ottawa, on March 8, 1922, and closed by proroga- 
tion on June 28, 1922. 

Finance.—Three Appropriation Acts were passed during the session, .cc. 1, 
2 and 53. The total sum appropriated for the fiscal year 1923 was $318,183,520, 
and for 1922, $9,623,793. By ec. 30, the Governor in Council is given authority to 
raise loans not exceeding in the whole $350,000,000 to meet maturing loans and 
obligations. The Special War Tax Revenue Act, 1915, is amended by c. 47. Taxes 
on cheques, bills, notes and express money orders are increased to a rate of 2c. on 
every $50. or fraction thereof, with a maximum of $2 on $5,000 or more. A 
receipt to be valid must bear a 2c. stamp. The Income Tax Act, 1917, is amended 
by c. 25. The normal rate is 4 p.c. on incomes of from $2,000 to $6,000 in the case 
of a married person or one having dependent upon him any of the following—a 
parent or grandparent, daughter or sister, or a son or brother under 21 years of 
age and physically or mentally incapable of self-support. For all other persons the 
normal tax is 4 p.c. on incomes of from $1,000 to $6,000. Chapter 15 sets down 
tke year April 1 to March 31 as the fiscal year and the period for which all Govern- 
ment accounts are to be computed. Balances of appropriations unused at the end 
of the year are to lapse. 

By c. 37, in the case of penny banks, where formerly 95 p.c. of all deposits had 
to be deposited in a Government or Post Office savings bank, an amount up to 50 
p.c. of the deposits taken elsewhere than at the head office may now be placed in 
a chartered bank. 

The Insurance Act, 1917, is amended by ec. 28, as follows—life insurance com- 
panies transacting any other kind of business must keep separate the funds belong- 
ing to the two classes, and likewise with other companies transacting life insurance. 
The separate funds may be separately liquidated under the Winding-up Act. By 
c. 31, the Loan Companies Act, 1914, is amended by particularizing the securities 
a loan company may hold, upon what security it may lend and the proportion it 
must maintain of liquid assets to deposits. C. 51, specifies how and for what 
length of time a trust company may hold real estate, and how trust money may be 
invested when the nature of the investment has not been set down in the trust deeds. 


Agriculture.—C. 14 provides for the constitution and powers of the Canada 
Wheat Board, to be established when two or more provinces pass the necessary 
legislation. The Governor in Council appoints its ten members, of whom three or 
more constitute the executive. Its powers are to buy wheat and to sell to foreign 
buyers whatever, in its estimation, is the surplus over the probable domestic con- 
sumption. The Dominion Government is not responsible for deficits. The surplus 
from operations is divided amongst the provinces who by their legislation have 
allowed the Board to act. C. 35 authorizes the manufacture and importation of 
oleomargarine until Aug. 31, 1922, and its sale until March 1, 1924. By c. 43 onions 
and potatoes must be graded and the grade is to appear on the bag or barrel, with 
the name of the seller. Root vegetables, if not sold with “ greens ”’ attached, are 
to be sold by weight. C. 32 provides that cans containing meat or fish are to be 
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labelled with the name of the packer or first dealer, the description of the contents 
and the minimum weight, and the same provisions are to apply to imported canned 
fish. By c. 5, agricultural fertilizers must be registered with the Minister prior to 
sale in Canada, and their composition must be shown on the wrapper or invoice. 
C. 7 reduces the compensation to the owner of animals slaughtered in accordance 
with the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 

Trade and Commerce.—By c. 18, the value for duty of goods from a country 
whose currency is depreciated is to be the same as that on similar goods from the 
United Kingdom. Under ec. 19, the Governor in Council may order that goods 
imported be stamped with the name of the country of origin. Settlers’ effects— 
machines, vehicles and agricultural implements—are to be admitted duty free if 
the settler brings them with him into the country, but if admitted under this clause, 
must not be sold in Canada within one year of their entrance. C. 27 provides that 
retail druggists who have been licensed by the Minister of Customs and Excise may 
use spirits testing more than 50 p.c. above proof in preparing medicines, but must 
pay an excise duty of from $2.40 to $2.43 per gallon and increasing in proportion 
to their percentage above proof. 

By c. 8, the Bankruptcy Act is amended.. The trustee is legally responsible 
for the verification of the debtor’s statement. The trustee’s plan for a composition 
of the debts is binding upon all the creditors if it has been approved by a majority 
of them holding two-thirds of the debts and sanctioned by the Court. 

Currency.—By c. 17 the millesimal fineness of silver coins is changed from 
4 to 6. 

National Defence.—C. 34 charges the Minister of National Defence with all 
matters relating to defence, including the Militia and the Military, Naval and Air 
Services of Canada. C. 44 makes corresponding changes in the Salaries and the 
Senate and House of Commons Acts. The Air Board Act is amended by ec. 6, which 
provides for compensation for death or injury suffered while flying in the public service 
of Canada. 

Elections.—By c. 20, change of residence within two months of a general 
election is not to be taken as a disqualification from voting. The voter may cast 
his vote at the place where his name is listed. By c. 26, on the application of an 
Indian or of his band in his behalf, two officers of the Department of Indian Affairs 
and one member of the Indian’s band are to decide upon his fitness for enfranchise- 
ment. 

External Affairs.—C. 49 gives authority to the Governor in Council to do what- 
ever is necessary toward carrying out the provisions of the treaties of peace with 
Hungary and Turkey. 

Fisheries.—C. 23 makes it an offence to leave a Canadian port in order to fish 
for salmon or lobsters beyond territorial waters except under license from the 
Minister. C. 24 provides for license fees for salmon curing stations, and in British 
Columbia for herring dry-salting establishments. 

Health.—C. 13 gives the Canadian Red Cross Society the powers of a corpor- 
ation, but compels it to furnish an annual report to the Ministers ‘of Health and 
of National Defence, subject to an audit by the latter Department. By the 
amendments to the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act under C. 36, no drugs falling 
under these classes are to be sold to any but practising physicians, dentists, veteri- 
nary surgeons, and druggists, and then only upon written order. No prescriptions 
are to be for any but medicinal uses and none are to be filled the second time. Con- 
victed aliens are subject to deportation. 
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Justice.—C. 29 provides for the compulsory retirement of judges of the 
Supreme and Exchequer Courts and of any superior, admiralty or county court even 
before the retiring age, if the Governor in Council on report of the Minister of Justice 
finds a judge incapacitated for the performance of his duties. A judge so retired 
is to be given the annuity which he would have received if he had continued in his 
work until reaching the age limit. Under c. 48, there is an appeal to the Supreme 
Court from any provincial court which the provincial statutes have named the court 
of final resort in the province. C. 4 provides for deputy judges in admiralty. By 
c. 22, any action against the Crown arising out of escheat must be brought within 
5 years of the time of escheat. C. 11 states the conditions of manufacture and 
export of spirituous liquor in any province. Search warrants are to be given on 
evidence of reasonable suspicion that the law is being broken. By c. 16, the penalties 
for stealing automobiles are increased. Railways are liable to an action for convey- 
ing cattle without proper nourishment and rest. C. 3 enacts that a convict in 
penitentiary having a contagious disease on the expiry of his term is to be kept in 
his former custody until the penitentiary surgeon testifies to his good health. 

Dominion Lands.—Under ec. 21, a lease of Dominion lands may be cancelled 
by the Minister of the Interior or by his agent for neglect to pay royalty or rent, 
or for a breach of the conditions set down at the time of granting. 


Pensions.—Under c. 39, on the motion of the Civil Service Commission, civil 
servants unfit for further duty may be retired even if they are under 65 years of 
age. 

Railways.—Under c. 41, the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement, in so far as it affects 
grain and flour, is again given force. 


Returned Soldiers.—Under c. 42, if on the death of an insured man, a pension 
becomes payable to his dependants by any government other than the government 
of Canada, the present value of that pension is to be deducted from the benefits 
payable under the Returned Soldier’s Insurance Act. C. 38 amends the Pension 
Act so that a pension may be continued to minor children on the death of the 
pensioner’s wife. C. 45 gives the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 
power to constitute medical boards, to grant free transportation, and to provide 
for the burial of those dying in destitution, subject to such appropriation as Parlia- 
ment may vote. By c. 46, the Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 1919, is amended by pro- 
viding for the consolidation of interest and principal owed by settlers, on account 
of advances, the same to be payable in twenty-five or fewer annual instalments 
with exemption from interest for from two to four years. In default of the pay- 
ment of any instalment that instalment is to bear interest until paid. 


Shipping and Harbours.—By c. 10, the Governor in Council is authorized 
to make rules affecting all public ports not governed under Act of Parliament by a 
Harbour Commission. The Governor in Council, under ce. 33, may advance to the 
Harbour Commissioners of Montreal sums up to $5,000,000 for the construction 
of terminal facilities, the plans for which must have the prior approval of the Minis- 
ter of Marine and Fisheries. The corporation is to deposit with the Minister of 
Finance debentures to the amount of the loan and is to pay the loan by their re- 
demption in 25 years. C. 40 makes similar provisions for the harbour of Quebec, 
except that in this case the maximum amount to be advanced is $1,500,000. C. 
50 gives the Harbour Commissioners of Trenton powers to take dues on merchandise 
landed or put on board at their port, and to use surpluses for improvements in 
accordance with plans previously approved by the Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
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C. 52 gives the Harbour Commissioners of Vancouver power to appoint and pay 
a harbour master and his deputies. By c. 9 the number of exemptions from pay- 
ment of pilotage dues is increased. 


Miscellaneous.—By c. 12, where the funds of the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
are not sufficient to carry on its work, and where the cessation of this work would 
put additional burdens on a municipality or province, the Governor in Council 
may authorize payments to the Canadian Patriotic Fund from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


1923. 


The following are the Public Acts of the Second Session of the 14th Parliament 
of Canada, begun and holden at Ottawa on Jan. 31, 1923, and closed by prorogation 
on June 30, 1923. 


Finance.—Three Appropriation Acts were passed during the year, cc. 1, 2 and 
73. <A total sum of $288,153,681 was voted for the fiscal year 1924, while $18,202,- 
106 was voted for the year 1923. C. 32, amending the Bank Act, is summarized 
on page 817. By c. 34, amending the Business Profits War Tax Act, the limit to 
the period for which a person is liable for unpaid taxes is removed. C. 48, to sup- 
plement the Finance Act, authorizes the Minister of Finance to advance Dominion 
notes to banks on pledge of securities valued by trustees of the Central Gold Re- 
serves, these advances to be repayable in Dominion notes. C. 52 amends the 
Income War Tax Act regarding amounts of income taxable. The Exchequer Court 
is given sole jurisdiction to determine all questions arising out of assessments. 
C. 55, amending the Insurance Act, provides detailed regulations regarding insu- 
rance on automobiles. By c. 66, the charters of the Caisse d’Economie de Notre 
Dame de Quebec and of the Montreal City and District Savings Bank are extended 
until July 1, 1933. C. 70 amends the Special War Revenue Act, particularly 
regarding taxes on cheques and money orders, taxes on wines, sales taxes and manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ licenses. 


Agriculture.—C. 3 amends the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, reducing 
the compensation paid to owners of pure-bred cattle from $200 to $150. C. 15 
regulates the sale and inspection of fruit and fruit containers in respect to grades, 
marks, packing and repacking, branding, inspection and penalties for infringements. 
By c. 18, consolidating the Acts respecting live stock, standard stockyard regulations 
are authorized, with provisions for inspection and enforcement. ‘The testing, in- 
spection and sale of seeds are regulated by c. 27, under which grades, marks, and 
zones of production are to be standardized by an advisory board appointed for the 
purpose. The Dairy Industry Act is amended by c. 43, in which percentages of 
fat in milk, cream and butter are fixed. Penalties for non-compliance are increased. 
The Feeding Stuffs Act is amended by c. 47. The Minister may prohibit further 
importation of adulterated feeding stuffs or those below established standards. 

Trade and Commerce.—The Convention of Commerce between Canada 
and France is given in c. 14, by which the customs duties of the ‘‘ Intermediate 
Tariff’ of 1907 are extended to France and her dependencies. The same rates 
apply to the United Kingdom as long as France continues to enjoy them and like- 
wise to British Colonies which grant to Canada as favourable treatment as they 
give to any foreign country. A similar convention with Italy is given in c. 17, 
permitting the importation of goods, the produce or manufacture of Italy, on the 
most favourable terms granted to any foreign power. C. 42 amends the Customs 
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Tariff of 1907 with respect to discounts granted on goods shipped under the terms 
of the British Preferential Tariff, with provisions and exceptions. Also it provides 
for tariff negotiations between United States and Canada, with a view to reciprocal 
reductions on certain articles. C. 46, amending the Export Act, provides for prohi- 
bition, by special regulation, of the export of pulpwood. 

Fisheries.—C. 33 amends the Biological Board Act regarding the constitution 
of the Board, while c. 61 forbids halibut fishing in territorial or prohibited waters 
in close season, with port regulations and penalties for vessels violating such regu- 
lations. 

Railways and Highways.—C. 4 extends the time allotted to the provinces 
by the Canada Highways Act for a further period of two years. Cc. 6 and 7 deal 
with the Canadian National Railways, the latter permitting the company to carry 
on an express business, while c. 37 amends the Canadian National Railways Act 
with respect to the issue of securities. 

Shipping and Harbours.—C. 29 authorizes the issue to the Vancouver 
Harbour Commissioners of sums up to $5,000,000, with provisions for applications 
for advances and payment of interest. C. 35 amends sections of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act dealing with registration, shipwrecks, inspection, loading and calculation 
of tonnage. C. 45 provides for subsidies during construction of first and second- 
class dry docks. C. 49 requires the filing of rates and rate changes by shipping 
companies or shipowners with the Board of Grain Commissioners, and prohibits 
soliciting and collecting of insurance premiums by owners or their agents. C. 59 
provides for advances to the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, while c. 71 autho- 
rizes the appointment and establishment of the Three Rivers Harbour Commission. 


Interior.—C. 12 prohibits the disposal of certain coal mining rights in Alberta 
without statutory authority. C. 13 amends the Dominion Forest Reserves and 
Parks Act with respect to its appended schedule. C.44 amends the Dominion Lands 
Act as to transfer of title of homesteads, school lands, timber rights, etc. 


Health.—C. 22 prohibits the improper use of opium and other drugs, pre- 
scribing license regulations and penalties for infringements. 


Returned Soldiers and Pensions.—C. 20 provides for the contmuation of 
payment of pensions of retired officers who are employed in the public service. 
Any payments to such officers are not recoverable. C. 58 amends the Militia 
Pensions Act, changing the period of service entitling officers and militiamen to 
pension from 20 to 10 years. C. 62 amends the Pension Act regarding disabilities, 
effect of insurance benefits, jurisdiction of Board of Pension Commissioners, and 
appointment of Federal Appeal Board. C. 67 amends the Returned Soldiers’ Insu- 
rance Act, and c. 69 the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act regard- 
ing medical and appeal boards and tribunals. 


Justice.—C. 19 provides that ‘‘a marriage is not invalid merely because the 
man is a brother of a deceased husband of the woman or is a son of such brother.” 
C. 21 provides for the enforcement of the powers and decisions of stipendiaries in 
the Northwest Territories. C. 31 amends the Bankruptcy Act with regard to 
details of assignments, proceedings of debtor and trustees and security furnished 
by trustees, sale of hypothecated property, creditors’ meetings and examinations 
by the Official Receiver. C.41 amends the Criminal Code, principally with respect 
to appeals from convictions. C. 56 amends the Judges Act with regard to salaries 
of judges of the Supreme Court of Ontario and the Circuit Court of Montreal. 
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Mines.—C. 40 provides for the payment of bounties on Canadian-produced 
copper bars or rods sold in Canada for consumption, c. 63 for bounties on Cana- 
dian petroleum attaining specified standards, while c. 64 amends the Petroleum 
and Naphtha Inspection Act. 


Immigration.—C. 38, the Chinese Immigration Act, 1923, restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin, with the exception of govern- 
ment representatives, Chinese children born in Canada, merchants (defined by what 
regulations the Minister may prescribe) and students. It also sets out regulations 
for ships bringing Chinese to Canada and their procedure at ports of entry. C. 51 
amends the Immigration Act with respect to deportation and the crews of ships 
arriving in Canada. Enemy aliens are no longer prohibited from entering the 
country. 

Copyrights, Patents and Trade Marks.—C. 10 amends the Copyright ‘Act, 
1921. C. 23 consolidates the Acts relating to Patents of Invention, establishes a 
Patent Office in charge of a Commissioner of Patents, and deals with applications, 
their refusal, duration, re-issue, disclaimers, assignments, legal proceedings, caveats, 
restoration and patent fees. C. 28 amends the Trade Mark and Design Act with 
respect to applications already filed in another country. 


Miscellaneous.—C. 68 amends the Senate and House of Commons Act with 
regard to sessional indemnities and allowances. C. 9, the Combines Investigation 
Act, 1923, provides for the appointment of a ‘ Registrar of the Combines Invest- 
igation Act’ who shall hear applications for investigations into the formation of 
combines. Subsequent actions with penalties for infringements are provided. C. 
39 amends the Companies Act with regard to mining companies, allowing payment 
of dividends from funds derived from operations, although net assets are thereby 
reduced below par value of issued capital stock, provided notice has been given. 
C. 53 reduces the duty on cigarettes from $7.50 to $6.00 per thousand from May 
12, 1923, and removes the excise duty on sugar made from sugar beets. 


II.—PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION, 1922. 
Prince Edward Island. 


Administration of Justice—C. 6 provides that the Supreme Court of the prov- 
ince is to be composed of four judges. Their powers and precedence, with regu- 
lations and duties, are appended. C. 7 amends the Common Law Procedure Act 
regarding docketing of cases, c. 8 the County Courts Amendment Act regarding 
its powers and status, and c. 9 the Statute Law re the tax on lobster cases. 

Child Welfare-—C. 14 amends the Act for the Protection of Neglected and 
Dependent Children, setting the age limit at 18 years and designating the court 
officials having jurisdiction under the Act. 

Elections.—C. 4 makes slight amendments to the Election Act, 1913, while 
c. 5, the Election Act, 1922, deals generally with the constitution of the legislature 
of the province, qualification of members, resignation, electoral districts, qualifi- 
cations of electors and general procedure at elections. 

Finance.—C. 16 provides for an expenditure of $698,482 for the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922, and provides at the same time for necessary disbursements 
during the year 1923. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation—C. 10 amends the Prohibition Act, 
setting out regulations regarding export liquor warehouses, their operation and 
inspection. C. 13 provides for the incorporation of the Optometrical Association 
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and the practice of.optometry in the province. C. 15, the Registered Nurses Act, 
establishes the Registered Nurses Association, provides for the keeping by the Pro- 
vincial Secretary of a register of all duly qualified nurses-and for their training, 
examination and certification. ; 

Highways.—C. 2 increases the amount of loan and debenture issues provided 
for in the Act to Promote the Improvement of Highways. C. 3 amends the Road 
Act, reducing the poll tax and the rate of pay per day provided therein. 

Motor Vehicles.—C. 1, the Motor Vehicle Act, sets out detailed provisions with 
respect to the sale, registration and operation of ‘motor vehicles, speed limits, fees 
and taxes, and pennies for infringement of traffic and highway regulations. 


Nova Scotia. 


Administration of Justice—Chapters 5, 13, 16 and 17 legalize jury panels, 
assessment rolls and revisers’ lists for 1922, eee, the Act respecting court houses, 
jails and lockups and the Probate Act, both as regards the appointment of an addi- 
tional deputy registrar and the eligibility of women for such office. 

Agriculture. —C. 23 provides for the encouragement of agriculture throughout 
the province by way of financial aid to exhibitions held by municipalities and agri- 
cultural societies. 

Assessment.—C. 34 amends the Assessment Act, fixing a poll tax of 30 cents 
per head on all persons between the ages of 18 and 60. Revenues from this source 
are for the support of the poor. Further slight amendments are made in chapters 
35 and 36. 

Child Welfare.—C. 28 ae the Children’s Protection Act regarding aid by. 
municipalities and the receipt by Children’s Aid Societies of all sums paid for the 
support of children. C. 29 further amends the Act with respect to the care and 
expense incurred in the maintenance of children whose place of settlement cannot 
be determined. 

Companies.—C. 3, an Act respecting Trust Companies, deals with the incor- 
poration, objects, internal regulation, by-laws, capitalization, ownership, meetings, 
powers and inspection of such companies. C. 4 deals similarly with Loan Com- 
panies. C. 48 amends the Nova Scotia Companies Act with respect to powers of 
incorporated companies and the incorporation of companies for the promotion of 
art, science,- religion or education, and the exemption of such companies from 
payment of customary fees. C. 124 incorporates certain branches of the Maritime 
United Farmers Co-operative, Ltd. 

Education.—C. 39 amends the Education Act by providing that before Sept. 1 
of each year the trustees in every school section shall ascertain the names and ages 
of all children between four and eighteen, entering them in a book of record. No 
children are allowed to be employed in any business or trade during school hours 
unless they hold certificates from school principals attesting to specified proficiency 
at regular examinations. Penalties for non-compliance are stipulated. 

Elections —C. 20 amends the Nova Scotia Elections Act in its first appended 
schedule, while c. 82 amends the Franchise Act regarding qualifications of electors, 
appeals from decisions regarding revision of voters’ lists, and procedure of investi- 
gating courts. 

Finance.—C. 1 authorizes the raising of $425,000 by a loan on the credit of the 
province; the proceeds to be used for the retirement of provincial debentures. 
C..50, the Appropriation Act, provides several sums of money to defray charges 
and.expenses of the public service for the fiscal year 1922. 
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Game.—C. 45 amends the Forests and Game Act, with regard to fines and dispo- 
sition thereof, open and close seasons, stray dogs, shooting of grouse and partridge, 
licenses to non-residents, other licenses, export of hides, use of fire-arms and trade 
in fur products. 

Highways.—C. 14 amends the Roads Act, changing the rule of the road from 
“ Keep to the left ”’ to “‘ Keep to the right.” 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation.—C., 21 incorporates the Graduate Nurses 
Association and includes provisions for the training, examination and certification 
of nurses. C. 26 amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act with regard to persons 
affected, definitions of accidents, compensation to widows, accidents to children, 
compensation paid by executors or administrators of estates and classes of employers 
under the jurisdiction of the Act. C. 37 amends the Health Act regarding duties 
of sanitary inspectors in municipalities, regulations re vaccination of school children 
and the keeping of wild animals for breeding and other purposes. C. 38 amends 
the Temperance Act, providing for the appointment of vendors who shall sell 
liquors for prescribed purposes. 

Municipalities —C. 2 authorizes the raising of money on loans for the purpose 
of buying cattle feed and seed grain required for the respective polling districts. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized to guarantee the principal and 
interest of such loans, which are not in any case to exceed $20,000. C. 33 amends 
the Municipal Act, stipulating limits to loans by municipalities. 


New Brunswick. 


Administration of Justice—C. 13 amends the Judicature Act regarding the 
appointment of guardians for infants by a court or judge on petition. 

Agriculture—C. 34 provides for the incorporation of associations for the co- 
operative marketing of farm products, with regulations re ownership, capitalization 
and internal organization. 

Companies.—C. 25 amends the Companies Act, providing for the holding of 
real and personal property by companies incorporated for charitable, educational or 
other like purposes. Provision is also made for the incorporation of such com- 
panies without capital stock. 

Education.—C. 5 amends and consolidates the Acts respecting schools, regard- 
ing boards of education and their duties, school districts, inspectors, raising of 
finances and their disposal, meetings of trustees, salaries of teachers and general 
regulations regarding school organization and administration. C. 27 provides for 
the payment of pensions to school teachers, setting out qualifications and amounts, 
with the administration of the Teachers’ Pension Fund from which these amounts 
are paid. 

Elections.—C. 9 amends the Act regarding electoral districts, setting out the 
boundaries and location of new sub-districts in several counties. 

Finance—C. 1 provides certain sums of money to defray expenses of govern- 
ment for the year ended Oct. 31, 1922. C. 20 authorizes the issue of debentures 
to the sum of $1,000,000 to redeem debentures payable. The issue is under the 
provisions of the Provincial Loan Act. C. 23 authorizes a further similar issue of 
$800,000. 

Forestry—C. 29 amends the Forest Fires Act respecting fire protection and 
forest service, the duties of fire wardens and rangers and compulsory service in 
case of serious fires. C. 30 provides for the examination and licensing of scalers 
in the province, the appointment of a board of examiners, qualifications of candi- 
dates, and the duties of persons granted licenses. 
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Game.—C. 11 permits the issue of special licenses to residents and non-resi- 
dents, allowing the shooting of moose and deer between specified dates. 

Highways.—C. 2 provides for the repair and improvement of roads and bridges 
and other public works and services, giving detailed items of necessary expenditure 
with provisions as to tenders and contracts. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation —C. 3, the Liquor Exporters Taxation 
Act, sets out regulations regarding the licensing of the storage and export of spiri- 
tuous and malt liquors, etc., with taxes stipulated and penalties for non-compliance. 
C. 4 amends the Public Health Act regarding the appointment of boards of health 
and medical health officers in health districts and sub-districts. C. 10 amends the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act with respect to limits of jurisdiction and compen- 
sation to dependent children. C. 18 legalizes the establishment of women’s insti- 
tutes in the province, together with the objects, organization and procedure of 
such institutes. 

Motor Vehicles —C. 16 provides for the regulation of bus lines and taxi systems, 
traffic regulations in municipalities and their enforcement. 

Municipalities —C. 8 amends the Fire Prevention Act regarding salaries paid 
to fire marshals and assistants, appointment of assistants and the adjusting of fire 
insurance claims, C. 24 requires the establishment of sinking funds by all muni- 
cipalities on the issue of debentures. C. 26 permits the incorporation of villages 
where the population is less than 300 for the purpose of local improvements. 

Public Utilities ——C. 17 provides for the incorporation of the St. John and 
Quebee Railway Trust Company to become a trustee under a mortgage effected 
between the St. John and Quebec Railway Company and the Prudential Trust 
Company, Ltd., with regulations as to its composition and procedure. C. 21 
amends the New Brunswick Electric Power Act, principally regarding expropriation 
proceedings and compensation. 

Taxation —C. 7 amends the Acts respecting Rates and Taxes re duties of 
assessors, collection of taxes, default of payments, warrants, sale of lands for unpaid 
taxes and form of warrants. 


Quebec. 


Administration of Justice—C. 27 amends the Quebec License Act regarding 
the operation of race meetings; c. 81 relates to habeas corpus procedure and c. 78 
to the jurisdiction of Magistrates’ Courts, c. 76 to the provisions respecting com- 
missioners of the Superior Court, whereby members of the bar, notaries and justices 
of the peace may act as commissioners, and c. 79 to exemptions from seizure. 

Colonization.—C. 3 provides for the expenditure of from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 
to aid colonization in the province. 

Education.—C. 56, the Agricultural and Industrial Schools Act, deals with the 
treatment of delinquent minors, which is to be in the above schools rather than in 
reformatories. The Act applies only to males under 18 years of age. The Proy- 
incial Museums Act, c. 3, provides for the establishment of museums in Quebec 
and Montreal. C. 4 provides for an increase of ten in the number of students sent 
to Europe to study at foreign universities. C. 5 provides for an increase of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 in the annual grant to the Academy of Music. C. 41 establishes 
the practice of voting by ballot in the election of commissioners and trustees in 
certain school municipalities. 

Elections —C. 13 sets out the boundaries of the electoral districts of the prov- 
ince and re-drafts, with a few changes, those situated in the island of Montreal. 
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Five new districts are created—Montreal-Verdun, Montreal-Mercier, Abitibi, Papi- 
neau and Matapedia. - 

Finance.—C. 1 provides for an expenditure of $1,860,823 for the year ended 
June 30, 1923, and for $9,990,375 for the fiscal year 1924. 

Fisheries —C. 36 creates the Maritime Fisheries Bureau and provides for the 
training of students in fishing methods, the building and maintenance of cold storage 
plants and fish canning. It provides also for the establishment of fishermen’s 
co-operative associations. 

Forestry.—C. 31 provides for instruction in paper making and forest research 

and for the establishment of schools for the purpose. A grant is made to Laval 
University to aid in the maintenance of a school of instruction in forestry and survey- 
ing. 
- _Highways.—C. 34 increases the loans authorized for roadwork to $40,000,000. 
Any balance of revenues received from the administration of the law respecting 
motor vehicles is to be applied under the Road Act. The province assumes full 
charge and expense of maintenance of provincial and regional highways as defined 
in the Act. C. 30 amends the Motor Vehicles Act with respect to weight, speed, 
equipment and registration. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation —C. 61, the Quebec Narcotic Act, requires 
that a license to sell narcotics be held by all except certain specified persons and 
provides penalties for breaches of regulations, both by licensed persons and others 
who need not be licensed. C. 23 provides for the establishment of census boards 
to take a census of the province or any parts of it. C. 38 provides for the creation 
of a commission to enquire into labour conditions in the province and especially 
with regard to compensation in cases of accident. C. 68 amends the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, increasing the maximum compensation allowable from $2,500 
to $3,000. C. 63 increases the penalties for the illegal practice of medicine and false 

_representations by advertisement. C.24 amends the Alcoholic Liquor Act, permit- 
ting the keeping of alcoholic liquor in clubs by members and the sale of beer by the 
glass in certain cases without a meal. The Medicinal Wines Act, ec. 26, brings under 
provincial control certain products containing alcoholic liquor and permits their 
sale only by specified persons. C. 39 establishes a Fuel and Foodstuffs Control 
Bureau to protect the public in times of serious shortage and assure adequate 
measures of control. : 

Mining—The Quebec Mining Law is amended by ec. 35 with regard to the 
staking of claims and the transmission of plans of underground mining operations. 

Municipalities—C. 65, the Cities and Towns Act, gives particular attention 
to borrowing operations with a view to preventing abuses, and to protect such muni- 
cipalities and the persons contracting loans with them. 

Public Utilities —C. 52 extends the jurisdiction of the Public Service Com- 
mission to expropriations under the Road Act and the Cities and Towns Act. It 
provides also that the chief district magistrate shall be ex officio a substitute member 
of the Commission. i 

Ontario. 


Administration of Justice—The Surrogate Court Act (c. 44) provides for the 
cancellation of the bond of an administrator in the distribution of an estate. Slight 
amendments are also made to the Judicature Act, the General Sessions Act and the 
Division Courts Act in chapters 42, 43 and 45, while c. 46 provides that jurors shall 
be summoned twenty days before their attendance is required. The Constables 
and Coroners Acts are also amended. 
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Agriculture.—C. 5 incorporates the Ontario Co-operative Dairy Products, Ltd., 
to deal generally in milk products and to provide co-operative marketing facilities 
for farmers and factories of the province; c. 90 provides for financial assistance 
to co-operative organizations engaged in the grading, packing and sale of fruit. 

Companies.—C. 64 provides for the incorporation of co-operative credit societies, 
legalizing and stabilizing institutions of the type already in existence. 

Education —C. 98 amends the school laws with regard to the apportionment 
of public and separate school grants, school boundaries, union schools, rates, non- 
resident pupils, consolidated schools, superannuation of teachers and expenses in 
connection with indigent pupils. C.99 amends the Separate Schools Act with regard 
to number of trustees and their retirement. : 

Elections —C. 3 disqualifies for 10 years persons guilty of treasonable and sedi- 
tious offences and military defaulters from voting. This may be removed by a 
county judge on application. C. 4, the Ontario Voters’ List Act, consolidates 
previous Acts. C. 5 extends to the wife or husband of the person rated for land 
as owner or tenant the right to vote at municipal elections, while c. 73 extends the 
right to vote at advance polls to postal and express clerks. 

Finance.—The sum of $23,248,489 was voted for the year ending Oct. 31, 1922, 
and $30,135,175 for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1923. 

Game and Fisheries —C. 97 amends the Game and Fisheries Act in respect to 
duration of open seasons and licenses to trappers and fishermen. 

Highways.—Chapters 26 and 27 amend the Highway Improvement Act regard- 
ing expropriation of land and methods of payment for highway construction. Chap- 
ters 80, 81 and 82 amend the Motor Vehicles Act with respect to registration num- 
bers, lights and traffie regulations, the Load of Vehicles Act and the Obstruction 
on Highways Removal Act. 

Insurance.—C. 61 amends the Ontario Insurance Act with regard to statutory 
conditions to be included in accident and sickness insurance policies and also in 
automobile policies, licenses to agents, brokers and adjusters, boards of enquiry 
in cases of disputes re issue of licenses, records to be kept, underwriters’ agencies and 
the valuation of life insurance contracts. C. 62 provides for the organization and 
licensing of reciprocal or inter-insurance changes. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation —C. 91 empowers the Minimum Wage ~ 
Board to establish minimum and maximum hours of labour, with penalties for con- 
travention. C. 56 amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act. C. 93 provides 
for twenty-four consecutive hours rest in every week being granted by certain 
employers of labour. C. 59 provides for the incorporation of ‘‘ The Association 
of Professional Engineers of the Province of Ontario.” C. 92 amends the Children’s 
Protection Act with regard to shelters and industrial schools, employment, and 
maintenance of Children’s Aid Societies. C. 57 provides for the maintenance of 
deserted wives and children. ; 

Mining.—C. 22 amends the Ontario Mining Act with respect to recorders 
and recorders’ books, licenses, staking of claims, leases and default of owners or 
lessees. C. 23 establishes a commission. to oversee the production and distribution 
of natural gas and prescribes regulations regarding rates. 

Municipalities—C. 71, the Municipal Amendment Act, 1922, makes provision 
for new regulations regarding annual nominations and elections, issue of securities, 
expropriation and compensation and bonuses to manufacturing industries. 

Public Utilities —C. 69 amends the Municipal Electric Railways Act. Certain 
sections of the Hydro-Electric Railway Act, 1914, respecting certain railway lines, 
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are kept in force. New provisions are made regarding payment of construction 
costs and the sale of securities. The county of York is authorized to purchase 
several electric railway systems. The Ontario Telephone Act (c. 70) is amended 
with regard to special rates on lands of subscribers to a system. 

Taxation.—C. 12 amends the Corporations Tax Act regarding telephone com- 
panies and taxes on bets at race meetings. 

Timber —C. 18 empowers the Minister to confirm, vary or cancel any timber- 
cutting privileges, and to set time limits for cutting and removal. 


Manitoba. 


Administration of Justice —C. 3 amends the Distress Act, stipulating certain 
chattels as being exempt from seizure under any landlord’s warrant of distress. C.13 
amends the Jury Act, reducing the number on a grand jury from 18 to 12 and 
requiring petit jurors ordinarily to attend one day later than the grand jury. 

Agriculture —C. 8 amends the Farm Loans Act regarding retirement of shares 
and the raising of capital. 

Assessment.—C,. 28 amends the Assessment Act re the assignment of tax sale 
certificates by municipalities. C. 29 further amends the Act regarding validation. 

Child Welfare—C. 2, an Act respecting the Welfare of Children, establishes 
the Department of Public Welfare in charge of a Director and provides detailed 
regulations covering the procedure followed in juvenile courts, the apprehension 
of neglected children, their examination, children whose parents have not been 
legally married, feeble minded and mentally defective children, immigrant children, 
adoption, and child welfare organizations in municipalities and districts in the prov- 
ince. 

* Education —C. 15 amends the Public Schools Act respecting boundaries of 
school districts, taxes and tax collection, union schools, authority of trustees and 
their nomination and election. 

Elections —C. 6, amending the Election Act, provides that elections shall be 
held ten days after nominations. , 

Finance.—In ¢. 21 provision is made for the borrowing of $500,000 under the 
provisions of the Provincial Loans Act, such sums to be used in capital expenditures. 
A further loan of $957,500 is authorized by c. 22. C. 23 authorizes the expenditure 
of $8,451,893 to defray the expenses of civil government from Dec. 1, 1921 to Aug. 
31, 1922, and of sums up to $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1923. C. 24 
makes further provision for the expenditure of $365,800 to defray expenses incurred 
during the fiscal year 1922. 

Highways.—C. 10 makes slight amendments to the Good Roads Act with 
respect to the dating of debentures and their issue in instalments. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation.—C. 7 amends the Fair Wage Act regard- 
ing contents of notice for hearing complaints and c. 11 amends the Hospital Aid 
Act, establishing a lien on lands of any beneficiary receiving relief and the discharge 
of such liens. 

Municipalities—C. 9 empowers municipalities to assist farmers in the pur- 
chase of fodder, and to borrow money up to $50,000 by notes or debentures up to 
this amount.. These may be guaranteed by the province. It sets out also the . 
ways in which such sums may be expended and the supervision of the municipal 
commissioner over all such operations. C. 19 enacts similar regulations with regard 
to the borrowing of money for seed grain purposes, the total amount permitted 
being $60,000. 
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Taxation.—In c. 20, provisions for the relief of soldiers’ property from taxation 
are effected, with classes of persons and property defined, applications, and the 
duration of benefits given. 

Saskatchewan. 

Administration of Justice —C. 23 amends the Surrogate Courts Act regarding 
the distribution of assets and valuation of securities; c. 24 deals with the jurisdiction 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada and the authority of judges of the Dominion 
courts as to the use of court houses, etc.; c. 27 amends the Coroner’s Act regarding 
inquests and c. 28, amending the Saskatchewan Provincial Police Act, provides that 
the Attorney General may order a special inquiry to be made respecting the com- 
mission of any of the offences mentioned in this Act by any member of the force. 

Agriculture.—C. 42 amends the Municipalities Seed Grain Act, providing for 
the renewal ‘of lien agreements; c. 52 amends the Agricultural Co-operative Asso- 
ciations Act regarding incorporated associations operating on the co-operative 
plan; c. 57, amending the Egg Marketing Act, sets out the restrictions on the pur- 
chasing, selling and candling of eggs and c. 87 outlines the conditions under which 
a grain grower may procure an advance for seed grain. 

C. 2 defines the powers of the Canadian Wheat Board in the regulation and 
administration of the grain trade and the immunity of members as such from legal 
action.!. C. 3 provides for the licensing of grain dealers in the province on applic- 
ation, the revocation of such licenses and the penalties imposed on persons carrying 
on specified operations without being duly licensed.! 

Assessment.—C. 45 provides for the establishment of a peranent assessment 
commission and gives the duties and powers of its officers. 

Child Welfare-—C. 15 sets out provisions for the establishment of a Bureau 
of Child Protection and c. 74 amends the Children’s Protective Act regarding the 
incorporation of Children’s Aid Societies. 


s Act regarding incorpor- 
ation, service of documents and change of address of benevolent societies. 

Education.—C. 46 amends the Secondary Education Act regarding the annual 
meeting of taxpayers; c. 47, amending the School Act, states that tenders must be 
called for in case of capital expenditure in excess of $1,000, and c. 49 amends the 
School Assessment Act regarding the powers and remuneration of the Adjustment 
Board of the Saskatchewan Assessment Commission. 

Finance.—C. 1 authorizes the expenditure of $2,205,270 to defray expenses 
of government for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1922, and of $19,295,219 for the 
fiscal year 1923 from and out of the consolidated fund. In addition a further sum 
of $2,200,000 is authorized to be paid from the telephone revenue. 

Game.—C, 58 amends the Game Act regarding the length of the hunting season, 
protection of beaver and the amounts of licenses. Royalties must be paid to the 
Department of Agriculture upon all raw or undressed skins of fur-bearing animals 
specified in schedule C of the Act. Special permits must be obtained from the 
department in order to ship furs out of the province. 

Highways.—C. 12, amending the Highways Act, sets out the conditions regard- 
ing the filing of plans for a public improvement. C. 71 amends the Vehicles Act 
regarding the loss or destruction and renewal of motor license plates. 

Insurance.-—C. 41 amends the Municipal Hail Insurance Act. regarding the 
rates for hail insurance. 


‘These Acts were passed at the second session of the fifth legislature of the province. All other 
Acts quoted were passed at the first session. 
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Labour, Health and Social Legislation—C. 59 amends the Medical Profession 
Act regarding investigations; c. 62 provides for registration of marriage settlement 
contracts. C. 73 sets out conditions under which monthly payments may be made 
to the mothers of dependent children; c. 75 deals with the care and treatment of 
mentally diseased persons, and c. 76 contains further amendments to the Saskat- 
chewan Temperance Act. 

Miscellaneous.—C. 14 provides for the establishment of a bureau, to be called 
the Bureau of Publications, to take charge of travelling libraries and the preparation 
and procuring of motion pictures, etc. C. 54 amends the Stray Animals Act and 
deals with the licensing of herders and auctioning of stray animals. C.67,respecting 
the Lightning Rod Act, regulates the sale and installation of lightning rods and 
¢. 83 provides for warehousemen’s liens. 

Municipalities —C. 7, amending the Municipalities Relief Act, provides for 
relief to be given to settlers affected by the recent severe drought and consequent 
crop failure. C. 13 grants special powers to the Local Government Board. C. 17, 
amending the Public Revenues Act, provides for municipalities to deposit moneys 
collected in respect of the public revenues in an account. to be called “The Prov- 
incial Treasurer’s Trust Account” and c. 36, amending the Town Act, deals with 
burial of destitute persons and the collection of amusement tax. C. 37, amending 
the Village Act, authorizes the granting of aid to soldier’s memorials, provided the 
grant does not exceed $300. 

Taxation.—C. 20 amends the Wild Lands Tax Act regarding payment of taxes 
collected under this Act, while c. 43 amends the Arrears of Taxes Act regarding 
advertising of lands placed on sale. 


Alberta. 


Agriculture —C. 58 provides for the licensing of produce merchants and the 
regulation of their activities by the Minister of Agriculture. C. 67 enacts provi- 
sions for the extermination of agricultural pests. C. 68 provides for the inspection 
of stock at stock yards and abattoirs by government inspectors and for the regu- 
lation of transactions of butchers and hide dealers, with inspection fees. C. 69 
amends the Domestic Animals Act regarding stray animals in municipalities and 
districts. C. 75 amends the Dairymen’s Act with respect to discrimination and 
price-fixing in transactions involving milk and cream. 

Assessment.—C, 14 provides for the adjustment of inequalities in assessments, 
the Assessment Equalization Board being given power to enquire into such inequal- 
ities and to alter or confirm the assessment. 

Buying and Selling.—C. 47, the Bulk Sales Act, establishes uniform provisions 
for the sale of goods in bulk with respect to persons affected and the nature and 
terms of sales. C. 48, respecting fraudulent or preferential transfers, sets out 
regulations controlling the procedure of debtors and creditors in case of insolvencies. 
C. 50 amends the Bills of Sale Ordinance and c. 51 the Alberta Co-operative Credit 
Act. 

Companies.—C. 34 amends the Corporations Taxation Act, providing changes 
in the taxes payable by corporations in the province, particularly those payable by 
express companies. 

Education —C. 24 amends the Educational Tax Act and c. 62 the School Ordi- 
nance, principally with respect to fees paid by pupils. C. 63 amends the School 
Grants Act and c. 64 the School Assessment Ordinance regarding school taxes on 
land and the collection of taxes for the maintenance of schools. 
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Finance.—C. 1 authorizes the expenditure of $1,202,532 to defray expenses of 
government from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1921, of $27,548,587 for the fiscal year 1922, 
and of $6,986,730 for the fiscal year 1923. C. 2 authorizes the raising of a loan of 
$7,800,000 on the credit of the province. A further loan of $3,000,000 is autho- 
rized by c. 3, one third of which funds are to be for the extension of the provincial 

ae system. 

Ferestry —C. 76 amends the Prairie Fires Ordinance, setting out regulations 
regarding fire guardians and their duties, with provisions for procedure in case of 
prairie and forest fires. 

Game.—C. 73 amends the Game Act regarding licenses for big game, traffic in 
furs and pelts, trappers’ licenses and exemptions granted in certain districts. 

Highways.—C. 79 provides for a system of highways in the province, including 
the appointment of a Highway Commissioner and a Good Roads Board, the classi- 
fication of roads throughout the province and miscellaneous provisions regarding 
highway building and maintenance. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation—C. 5 amends the Liquor Act, chiefly 
with respect to penalties for violation of the provisions of the Act, the appointment 
of a Liquor Act Inspector and the powers of the Governor in Council in regulating 
the sale of hquor. C. 6 sets out regulations to govern the storing and export of 
liquor and the taxation of such business. C. 7 authorizes the licensing and regu- 
lation of restaurants. C. 30 and c. 31 amend the Municipal Hospitals Acts, the 
latter with regard especially to the raising of funds and methods of their disposal, 
while c. 32 treats with the care of indigents in hospitals. C. 45 amends the Official 
Guardian Act regarding appointment and powers. C. 56 amends the Medical 
Profession Act, setting out qualifications for membership in the Council, its duties 
and powers a provisions for the licensing of chiropractors. 

Miscellaneous.—C. 4 amends various Acts of the Statute Law. Go 11 
establishes the Superannuation Board to administer provisions for the superan- 
nuation and retiring allowance of civil servants. C. 43 enacts provisions for the 
relief of persons in drought areas of the province. 

Motor Vehicles.—In c. 37, the Act respecting Motor Vehicles is amended with 
respect to licensing, equipment and punishable offences. 

Municipalities —C. 15 amends the Municipal District Act regarding qualifi- 
cations of electors and c. 16, regarding the formation of municipal districts, elections, 
insect pests, hospitals and taxes. C. 21 amends the Town Act with respect to the 
preparation of financial statements, elections, taxation and hospital management. 
Very similar amendments are made to the Villagé Act in c. 22 and to the Improve- 
ment District Act in c¢. 26. C. 65 and c. 66 provide for advances by municipalities 
to farmers for the purchase of seed grain and feed. ©. 82 and ec. 84 amend the Act 
respecting Irrigation Districts and c. 85 the Drainage Districts Act. 

Public Utilities —C. 39 provides for a loan of $514,456 to the Alberta and Great 
Waterways Railway Co., c. 40 for.a loan of $475,500 to the Central Canada Railway, 
c. 41 for a loan of $410,000 to the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia 
Railway and c. 42 for a similar loan of $265,000 to the Lacombe and North Western 
Railway. 

Taxation.—C. 25, an Act to provide for the Recovery of Taxes, has regard to 
the scope of the Act, duties of municipal authorities, caveats, sales, redemption 
and penalties. C. 27 sets out provisions regarding tax sales of city property. C. 
36 imposes a tax of 2 cents per gallon on gasoline when first sold in the province. » 
C. 44 amends the Amusements Tax Act and c. 53 provides for the relief of owners 
of lands sold at tax sales. 
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British Columbia. 


Administration of Justice—C. 16 amends the Supreme Court Act regarding 
non-payment of judgment debts, c. 17 the County Courts Act regarding intestate 
estates, c. 18 the Inferior Courts Practitioners Act with respect to its application 
in various municipalities, c. 24 the Execution Act regarding registration of judg- 
ments and c. 38 the Jury Act regarding personnel of juries and their selection. 

Agriculture—C. 10 provides for the expenditure of sums up to $20,000 to 
prevent injury to fruit lands through the spread of the codling-moth. Such expen- 
diture is to be under the direction of the Minister of Agriculture. Fruit lands may 
be assessed and taxed to repay the sums so advanced. 

Assessment.—C. 21 amends the Dyking Assessment Adjustment Act regarding 
the assessment of lands, forfeiture in case of non-payment of taxes, redemptions 
and sales. 

Buying and Selling —C. 13 sets out provisions regarding conditional sales, as 
regards rights and liabilities of parties to such sales, redemptions and re-sales, memo- 
randa of satisfaction, assignments, etc. 

Child Welfare——C. 31, amending the Infants Act, deals principally with ages 
of children, receipt of moneys by Children’s Aid Societies and ‘offences by children 
against the laws of the province. 

Companies.—C. 11 amends the Companies Act regarding promotion, incorpor- 
ation, share and debenture issues and licensing of extra-provincial companies. C. 
12 amends the Trust Companies Act regarding registration and licensing and ec. 15 
amends the Co-operative Associations Act. chiefly regarding the distribution of 
profits and the enforcement of contracts. j 

Education.—C. 64 amends and consolidates the Public Schools Act, establishing 
a Department of Education in charge of a Minister, setting out the functions of the 
Department and of the Council of Public Instruction. The classification of school 
districts and the general system of school government are established, while detailed 
provisions are enacted regarding the election and duties of trustees, appointment 
of inspectors and teachers, provincial aid to schools and the internal management 
of schools with respect to both teachers and pupils. 

Elections.—C. 22 amends the Municipal Elections Act regarding the definitions 
of the term ‘‘ householder ”’ and expenses incurred in the re-counting of votes. 

Finance.—C. 45 provides for the borrowing of $3,500,000 to provide chiefly 
for the purchase of land and buildings for the public service of the province. C. 62 
amends the Revenue Act, authorizing the borrowing of moneys for the repayment 
of provincial securities and the substitution of one class of security for another 
when deemed expedient. C. 74 authorizes the expenditure of $46,714 for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1922, a supplementary sum of $301,725 for the fiscal 
year 1923 and $20,097,300 for the year 1924. 

Forestry —C. 41 amends the Forest Act. Provisions are set out with respect 
to the granting of free-use permits for timber cutting, the prevention of forest fires 
and their control. 

Insurance.—C. 32 provides for the annual licensing of provincial fire insurance 
companies and of underwriter’s agencies, while c. 34 and c. 35 establish uniform 
regulations governing conditions in policies of accident and sickness and automo- 
bile insurance. 

Labour, Health and Social Legislation—C. 6 amends the Better Housing Act, 
ratifying and validating over-expenditures by municipalities under the Act. C. 9 
provides for the maintenance of children of unmarried parents. C. 25 provides 
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for the application of the Factories Act to all laundry establishments. C.45 amends 
the Government Liquor Act regarding licenses and fees, restriction of sale, penalties 
and disposal of profits. C. 48 permits the practice of chiropractic in the province. 
C. 57 provides for the maintenance of parents by their children, c. 60 for the establish- 
ment of a “ Provincial Home for Incurables”’ and c. 86 amends the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act regarding payments by employers, procedure in cases of default 
and the jurisdiction of the Board. 

Mining —C. 36, the lron-ore Deposits Examination Agreement Ratification 
Act, sets out the powers of the Minister of Mines relating to the entry and occupa- 
tion of lands, mines, mineral claims and mining property and the carrying out of 
trenching, drilling, etc. The expenditure of $50,000 is authorized under the Act. 

Miscellaneous.—C. 5 treats of the assignment of book accounts, their regis- 
tration, mortgaging and re-assignment. C. 7 sets out regulations re boiler ins- 
pection, principally the duties of inspectors. C. 59 regulates the publication and 
distribution of all official documents by the King’s Printer. C. 70 provides for 
special surveys by order of the Attorney-General, the defraying of costs incurred, 
and reports. C. 82,the Warehouses Lien Act, has regard to notices of sales, their 
contents and advertisement and the disposition of proceeds. 

Municipalities —C. 51 amends the Municipal Act mainly with respect to 
assessment and the purchase of lands by municipalities, while c. 52 amends the 
Village Municipalities Act. 

Public Utilities —C. 8 provides for the regulation of rates chargeable by the 
British Columbia Electric Railway, by commissioners appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. C. 23 authorizes the appointment of inspectors of electric equipment 
and c. 28 incorporates the Greater Victoria Water District. 

Taxation —C. 75, the Taxation Act, sets out, in its sixteen sections, detailed 
provisions for assessment and taxation in the province. 


IIJ.—PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEARS 1922 AND 1923. 


General Economic Conference.—A General Economic Conference was held 
in Genoa from April 10 to May 20, 1922, with Premier Facta of Italy as chairman. 
Canada was represented by Sir Chas. B. Gordon. 

Sir R. S. Horne, chairman of the sub-committee on finance, outlined the great 
goal of the conference as: first, to establish an agreement on the financial pro- 
grammes of all governments; secondly, to achieve the financial equilibrium of the 
budgets of all states; and, thirdly, the establishment of the gold standard as an 
effective monetary unit. The real interest of the conference, however, centred in 
the question of the relations with Russia. France insisted on the full payment of 
Russia’s war debts and the restoration of private property to foreigners; Great 
Britain favoured a reduction in Russia’s war debt and the granting to former foreign 
owners the use of their property, instead of a return of actual ownership. 

After prolonged discussions of the payments to be made by Russia, no settle- 
ment was reached and the question was referred to the Hague Conference in June, 
1922, for settlement. ; 

Conference at Washington re Perpetuation of the Rush-Bagot Treaty.— 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, and the Hon. 
G. P. Graham, Minister of National Defence, represented Canada at a conference 
held in Washington on July 13, 1922, re the perpetuating of the Rush-Bagot Treaty, 
a pact which has operated to limit naval armament on the Great Lakes during the 
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past 105 years. The need fora revision grew out of changing conditions on the Great 
Lakes. The Canadian Government had had to deal with a number of applications 
for the passage through the Canadian canals of armed vessels used for the train- 
ing of naval militia on the lakes. Further, United States shipbuilders on the Great 
Lakes wished to be allowed to compete for the construction of war vessels for the 
United States Navy. The time was suitable, too, as the disarmament conference 
at Washington in 1921 had created a favourable atmosphere. It was also felt that 
if the situation was allowed to develop further, the demand was sure to arise for 
the presence of Canadian armed vessels on our own side of the Great Lakes. 

The Prime Minister, on his return to Canada, stated that the outlook was 
good for putting the agreement regarding disarmament on the Great Lakes on a 
permanent basis. 

Signing of Trade Agreement between Canada and France.—A trade 
Agreement was signed by representatives of the French and Canadian Governments 
in Paris on Sept. 15, 1922. The signatories to the agreement were Lord Hardinge, 
the British Ambassador to France, Hon. (now Right Hon.) W. 8S. Fielding, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, and Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Canadian Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, on behalf of Canada, and M. Dior, French Minister of 
Commerce, for France. 

The new treaty replaced the pre-war arrangement between France and Canada, 
and plated France on the most favoured nation basis with Canada. French exports 
are now admitted to Canada on the intermediate tariff, which is the most favour- 
able given to foreign countries, and affords France a better outlet for her wines, 
automobiles, laces, feathers arid other de luxe merchandise. Canadian exports to 
France are admitted on a better basis than formerly. One hundred and twenty- 
eight Canadian articles are accorded the French minimum tariff, while 326 are 
given the intermediate tariff. These intermediate tariff articles are allowed to enter 
France on the same basis as exports from the United States under the Franco- 
American agreement of 1921. 


Third Assembly of the League of Nations.—The third assembly of the 
League of Nations was opened on Sept. 4, 1922, 45 out of the 51 nations in the 
League being represented. Hon. (now Right Hon.) W. S. Fielding, Minister of 
Finance, was chairman of the Canadian delegation. The chief subjects dealt with 
by the assembly were those of disarmament and the critical situation of Austria due 
to the currency inflation in that country. Aid was given to Austria by the League’s 
authorization of a loan of 650,000,000 gold crowns guaranteed by France, England, 
Italy and Czecho-Slovakia. Canada’s contribution to the League budget for 1923 
was reduced from $200,000 to $150,000. 


Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations.—The fourth session of the 
League of Nations was held at Geneva from Sept. 3 to Oct. 1, 1923, with Dr. 
Cosme de la Torriente as president. Many important world problems were 
brought before the League, including the Janina murders in Epirus, which had caused 
a crisis between Italy and Greece. Ireland was admitted to membership as a 
British Dominion on September 10. 

At the close of the session, the president, reviewing the work of the meeting, 
praised the skill and wisdom displayed by the Council in the Greeco-Italian dispute. 
Everybody, he said, was anxious and uneasy, fearing a widespread war, and, when 
the difficulty was settled with the close collaboration of the Council of the League, 
the whole world experienced a sensation of relief and satisfaction. 
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Imperial Conference.—An Imperial Conference was held in London from 
October 1 to November 9, 1923, with Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, as chairman. Canada was represented by the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, Hon. Geo. P. Graham, Minister of 
Railways and Canals, and Sir Lomer Gouin, Minister of Justice. 

Many matters of importance to Great Britain and her Dominions were dis- 
cussed and dealt with by the conference. Chief among these were the defence of 
the Empire and preferential tariff treatment by Great Britain of her Dominions. 
As seen from the Canadian point of view, the results of the conference are summed 
up by a member of the Canadian delegation as follows: 


1. A much clearer understanding of the Canadian position as to Imperial 
relations. 

2. Recognition of equality and independent initiative in matters peculiar to 
one part of the Empire, coupled with willingness to co-operate in matters 
of common concern. 

3. The clearing up of the present position of the Dominions in respect to making 
treaties, with the unanimous understanding reached along the lines adopted 
by the Canadian Government from the Treaty of Versailles to the Halibut 
Fisheries Treaty. 

4. Recognition by the Admiralty for the first time of the principle of Dominion 
navies. 

5. Emphasis on the responsibility of each part of the Empire for its own defence. 

6. Recognition that it is for the Parliament and people of each part of the 
Empire to decide on the measure of its own defence preparations. 


Provincial General Elections.—In Quebec, at a general election held on 
Feb. 5, 1928, the Liberal party, under the leadership of Premier Taschereau, was 
given a renewed lease of power, with a total of 63 out of the 85 seats in the House. 
Conservative candidates were returned in 21 constituencies and one Labour member 
was elected. 

In Ontario, at a general election which took place on June 25, 1928, the Drury 
government was defeated, the Conservative party having a majority of 39 seats 
over all the other parties. Their leader, the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, took 
office as Premier on July 16. 

In Prince Edward Island, at a general election held on July 26, 1923, the Liberal 
government of the Hon. John H. Bell was defeated, the Conservative party, led 
by J. D. Stewart, K.C., securing 26 of the 30 seats contested. 


The Economic and Financial Years 1922 and 1923.—The severe depression 
which continued throughout 1921 had been mainly attributable to the great and 
sudden decline of prices from the peak of May 1920, and to the uncertainty thus 
created in the mind of the producer as to whether his product would be taken off 
his hands at a remunerative price. 

During the years 1922 and 1923 the wholesale prices of commodities remained: 
comparatively stationary, the latter year even showing a slight advance. When 
once the business public commenced to realize that the great slump was over and 
that a comparatively steady level of prices had been reached, confidence in the 
future began to revive, and manufacturers and other business entrepreneurs com- 
menced once more to produce for a future market. As a result, employment 
gradually improved from the low point of Jan. 1, 1922, when some 4,000 large 
manufacturing firms employed only 68.7 p.c. of the hands whom they had em- 
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ployed in January of 1920, at the height of the boom. Through 1922, the per- 
centage gradually increased to a maximum of 87,7 p.c. in November and December, 
while in 1923, it reached 93.6 p.c. in July. Mining, transportation and construction 
and maintenance have also shown increased employment in 1922 and 1923, as com- 
pared with 1921, so that on the whole it may be said that the country has, during 
1922 and.1923, recovered from the profound depression of 1921. Certain serious 
conditions, however, are still to be overcome. 

The gravest feature in the situation at the close of 1923 is the inequality of the 
deflation in the prices of the primary products of the farm and in those of manu- 
factured goods. Whereas the average prices of field crops in 1922 were only about 
17 p.c. higher than in 1913 (see diagram on page 293), the prices of the commo- 
dities which the farmer bought were not less than 50 p.c. higher than in 1913. This 
situation, which also exists in the United States and the United Kingdom, has 
produced a general agricultural depression in all three countries, and has led to a 
considerable amount of unrest. The disproportion between the world prices of 
agricultural products and of manufactured products has, however, been harder 
upon Canada, since agriculture is relatively a more important industry here than 
in either the United States or the United Kingdom. 

In spite of the depressed situation in her leading articles of export, Canada _ 
has in the past year or two maintained her position as one of the greatest exporting 
nations of the world. In the calendar year 1922, Canada, with exports amounting to 
$884,363,000, stood fifth among the exporting nations of the world, surpassed only 
by the four great industrial countries, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany. In the twelve months ended December, 1923, Canadian 
exports of domestic products were $1,014,734,274, considerably exceeding the 
$944,859,000 which was the gold value of Germany’s exports of domestic produce 
in 1922. 

Statistics of bank clearings have in the recent past been vitiated as a record 
of transactions by the decline in the number of banks, which has resulted in the 
elimination from bank clearings of many transactions which formerly figured there, 
In spite of this handicap, the total of all Canadian bank clearings was $17,317,- 
227,574 in 1923, as compared with $16,264,816,442 in 1922. 

The most recent statistics available at the end of 1923—the increase jn immi- 
gration for the first eight months of the fiscal year from 56,882 to 118,091—the 
enormous, if low-priced agricultural production of 1923—the increase of mineral 
production from $171,923,000 in 1921 and $184,297,000 in 1922 to an estimated 
$214,102,000 in 1923—the expansion of our external trade—the increase in Domin- 
ion revenue, coupled with the improved showing of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways—all lead to the conclusion that Canada commences 1924 with better pros- 
pects than in any previous year since before the war. It is to be hoped that the 
improvement of the European situation may permit of that continent becoming 
once more a profitable customer for our surplus of food products and raw materials, 
thus restoring the balance between the prices of our agricultural and our manu- 
factured products. 

Obituary.—1922. Dec. 28, John A. Chesley, Montreal, Que., formerly a 
member of the House of Commons and Canadian Trade Commissioner in South 
Africa from 1907 to 1918. 1923. Jan. 8, E. D. Sutherland, I.8.0., Auditor General. 
Jan. 10, John A. McDougald, Cornwall, Ont., Local Registrar of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, Registrar of the Surrogate Court and Clerk of the County Court 
for the United Counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry. Jan. 17. Hon. 
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William C. Kennédy, Minister of Railways and Canals. February 18. Col. 
Gustave A. Taschereau, Ottawa, Assistant Director of Equipment and Ordnance 
Services in Department of National Defence. February 20, Sir Thomas George 
Roddick, M.D., LL.D., Montreal, Que., a member of the Medical Council of 
Canada. March 1. Sir Walter Gibson Pringle Cassels, B.A., Kt., Ottawa, 
President and Chief Justice of the Exchequer Court of Canada. March 2. Hon. 
Joseph Martin, K.C., Vancouver, B.C. March 2. Louis Laframboise, K.C. 
former chief French translator of the House of Commons. March 5. Reginald 
A. Fowler, Emerald, Ont., M.P.P. for the constituency of Lennox, Ont. March 6. 
Arthur St. Laurent, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Engineer Public Works Department. March 
12. Judge Joseph Jamieson, former county judge of the county of Wellington, Ont. 
March 13. Major-General Henry Smith, Department of National Defence. March 
17. G. A. Elliott, K.C., Winnipeg, Man. April1l. Hon. John C. Kaine, Quebec, 
Que., Member of the Legislative Council for Stadacona division and Minister without 
portfolio in the Taschereau Cabinet. April 2. Hon. Joseph Godbout, Quebec, 
Que., Senator. April 25. Sir Oliver Taillon, Mentreal, Que., Ex-Premier of the 
Province of Quebec and former Postmaster of Montreal, Que. April 27.  Brig.- 
General James H. Mitchell, D.S.O., Toronto, Ont. May 14. Rev. Dr. James A. 
MacDonald, Toronto, Ont., former Editor of the Toronto Globe. May18. H. A. 
Richardson, Toronto, Ont., General Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia. May 
31. Victor Geoffrion, K.C., Montreal, Que., member of Parliament for Chambly 
and Verchéres, from 1900 to 1911. F. J. Bisaillon, K.C., Montreal, Que. Hon. 
Senator Amédée E. Forget, Banff, Alberta, died in Ottawa. June 9, Rodolphe 
Boudreau, C.M.G., Ottawa, Ont., Clerk of the Privy Council. June ll. Major- 
General Sir Matthew Lord Aylmer, Kootenay Lake, B.C., former Inspector- 
General of the Canadian Forces. Joseph Keele, Ottawa, Ont., Geologist, Depart- 
ment of Mines. Christopher B. Robinson, Ottawa, Ont. July 8. Hon. William 
H. Thorne, St John, N.B., Senator. July 18. Hon. Dr. Thomas H. McGuire, first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Northwest Territories. July 17. 
Lieut. Col. Sir John §. Hendrie, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., Hamilton, Ont., former 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. July 23. James Findley, Pem- 
broke, Ont., ex-M.P. North Renfrew, Ont. July 24. Dr. John G. Rutherford, 
C.M.G., V.8., Ottawa, Ont., member, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
July 26. Thomas J. Code, Ottawa, Ont., Assistant to the Deputy Minister and 
Chief Accountant, Department of Trade and Commerce. Aug. 15. John Laxton, 
a member of the Toronto Board of Harbour Commissioners. Aug. 17. Sir Alexandre 
Lacoste, Kt., Montreal, Que. Aug. 21. Hon. Sir William Ralph Meredith, Kt., 
Toronto, Ont., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Oct. 2. Lieut.- 
Col. Francis Gourdeau, former Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries. Oct. 28. 
Auguste T. Leger, M.P. for Kent County, N.B. Nov. 6. John Castell Hopkins, 
F.S.8., F.R.G.S., publisher of the Canadian Annual Review. Nov. 23. Charles 
A. Bigger, C.E., D.L.S., Assistant Superintendent of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. Nov. 19. William John Gerald, 1.8.0., Ottawa, Ont., former Deputy 
Minister of Inland Revenue. Dec. 5. Sir William Mackenzie, railway builder 
and contractor, Toronto, Ont. Dec. 10. The Right Hon. Baron Shaughnessy, 
Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order, First Baron Shaughnessy of 
Montreal and of Ashford, County Limerick, Ireland, and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Dec. 28th. Dr Otto J. Klotz, 
Director of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
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IV.—EXTRACTS FROM THE CANADA GAZETTE.! 


Privy Councillors.—1923. Sept. 12. Edward J. McMurray, M.P., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Lieutenant-Governors.—1923. Feb. 15. William F. Todd, St. Stephen, 
N.B., to be from Feb. 24, 1923, Lieutenant-Governor of the said province of New 
Brunswick, in the room and stead of the Hon. William Pugsley. Oct. 12. Hon. 
Louis P. Brodeur, P.C., formerly one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, to be from Oct. 31, 1923, Lieutenant-Governor in and over the Province 
of Quebec, in the room and stead of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, G.C.M.G. 


New Members of the House of Commons.—(Date when gazetted).—1922. 
Nov. 24. Eusébe Roberge, Electoral District of Megantic, Que.; Joseph T. 
Rhéaume, Electoral District of Jacques Cartier, Que., and John G. Robichaud, 
Electoral District of Gloucester, N.B. Dec. 19. Richard F. Preston, Electoral 
District of Lanark, Ont. Dec. 26. Robert E. Finn, Electoral District of Halifax, 
N.S. 1923. March 14. Albert Francis Healy, Electoral District of Essex North, 
Ont. May 3. Edward Nicholas Hopkins, District of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
May 16. Joseph F. Descoteaux, Electoral District of Nicolet, Que. Aug. 20. 
Fenwick L. Kelly, Electoral District of Cape Breton North and Victoria, N.S. 
Nov. 5. Edward James McMurray, Electoral District of Winnipeg North, Manitoba. 


Cabinet Ministers.—1923. April28. The Hon. George P. Graham, a member 
of the King’s Privy Council for Canada,.to be Minister of Railways and Canals. 
The Hon. Edward M. Macdonald, a member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, 
to be Acting Minister of National Defence. Aug. 17. The Hon. Edward M. 
Macdonald, Pictou, N.S., a member of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, to be 
Minister of National Defence. The Hon. James A. Robb, Ottawa, Ont., a member 
of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, to be Minister of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion. The Hon. Thomas A. Low, Renfrew, Ont., a Member of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada, to be Minister of Trade and Commerce. Sept. 12. The Hon. 
Edward J. McMurray, M.P., Winnipeg, Man., a member of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada, to be Solicitor-General of Canada. 


Judicial Appointments.—1922. Dec. 22. The Hon. Pierre E. Lafontaine, 
one of the Judges of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec, to be 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec, 
and Charles A. Wilson, Montreal, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in 
the law for the said province, to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for 
the Province of Quebec. 1923. Jan. 15. Gonzalve Desaulniers, Montreal, Que., 
one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law for the said province, to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Mar. 29. Jean 
B. T. Caron, Ottawa, Ont., Barrister-at-law, to be the Judge of the District Court 
of the Provisional Judicial District of Cochrane, Ont. His Honour Jean B. T. Caron, 
Judge of the District of Cochrane, Ont., to be a local Judge of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Walter Thompson Evans, Hamilton, 
Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law for the said province, to be 
the Judge of the County Court of the County of Wentworth, Ont. His Honour 
Walter Thompson Evans, Judge of the County Court of Wentworth, Ont., to be 
a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. April 11. 
The Hon. Daniel Duncan McKenzie, Ottawa, a member of the King’s Privy Council 


1 Appointments up to Nov. 20, 1922, will be found on pp. 881-885 of the 1921 edition of the Year Book. 
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for Canada, to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. April 14. 
Walter Harley Trueman, Winnipeg, Man., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned 
in the law for the said province, to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba 
and ex-officio a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. April 25. Arthur 
Trahan, Nicolet, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law for the said 
province, to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court in and for the said Province 
of Quebec. June 4. John A. Barry, St. John, N.B., Barrister-at-law, to be Judge of 
the County Court for the City and County of St. John, in the said province, 
such appointment to take effect from the 15th June, 1923. June 19. Louis A. 
Rivet, Montreal, Que., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law for the said 
province, to be a stipendiary Magistrate for the Northwest Territories. July 10. 
The Hon. Sir William Mulock, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Exchequer of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, to be the Chief Justice of the Second Divisional Court 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario and to be ex-officio a Judge of the High Court 
Division of the said Supreme Court of Ontario. The Hon. Francis R. Latchford, 
The Hon. William Middleton, The Hon. Cornelius A. Masten and The Hon. Robert 
Smith, Judges of the Supreme Court of Ontario, to be Justices of Appeal of the 
Second Divisional Court of the Supreme Court of Ontario, and to be ex-officio 
Judges of the High Court Division of the said Supreme Court of Ontario. Aug. 14. 
Martin J. Kenny, Port Arthur, Ont., Barrister-at-law, to be the Senior Judge of 
the District Court of the Provisional Judicial District of Thunder Bay, Ont. His 
Honour Martin J. Kenny, the Senior Judge of the District Court of the Provisional 
Judicial District of Thunder Bay, Ont., to be a Local Judge of the High Court 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Aug. 31. Hon, Sir William Mulock, 
K.C.M.G., Toronto, Ont., Chief Justice of the Second Divisional Court of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, to be the Chief Justice of the First Divisional Court of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario with the style and title of Chief Justice of Ontario, 
and to be ex-officio a Judge of the High Court Division of the said Supreme Court 
of Ontario. Hon. Francis R. Latchford, a Justice of Appeal of the Second Divisional 
Court of the Supreme Court of Ontario, to be the Chief Justice of the said Second 
Divisional Court of the Supreme Court of Ontario, and to be ex-officio a Judge of 
the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Hon. John F. Orde, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario, to be a Justice of Appeal of the Second 
Divisional Court of the Supreme Court of Ontario, and to be ez-officio a Judge of 
the High Court Division of the said Supreme Court of Ontario. William H. Wright, 
Owen Sound, Ont., of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-law, to be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and a member of the High Court Division of the said Court and 
to be ex-officio a member of the Appellate Division of the said Court. Nov 2. 
Hon. Alexander K. Maclean, P.C., Halifax, N.S., one of His Majesty’s Counsel 
learned in the law for the said province, to be the President of the Exchequer Court 
of Canada. 


Commissions.—1922. Dec. 22. Louis Robichaud, Richibucto, N.B., 
Barrister-at-law, to be a Commissioner to investigate into and report as to whether 
the dismissal of Albert M. Goguen from the position of Fishery Guardian on 
the ground of inefficiency was justified and whether Wilfred Bourgeois had efficiently 
discharged his duties in a similar position and whether either of the above-named 
fishery guardians was guilty of political partizanship. 1923. Jan. 5. Pierre 
Dupuy, Paris, France, Secretary to Philippe Roy, Commissioner-General of Canada 
in France, to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affi- 
davits, declarations and affirmations in France, in or concerning any proceedings 
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had or to be had in the Supreme Court of Canada and in the Exchequer Court of 
Canada, and to administer, take and receive such other oaths, affidavits, declara- 
tions and affirmations as by law of the Dominion of Canada may be made. Jan. 17. 
Simon James McLean, Ottawa, Ont., Assistant Chief Commissioner, Board of 
Railway Commissioners; Levi Thompson, Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, Barrister-at- 
law, and Brigadier-General Thomas L. Tremblay, C.M.G., D.8.0., Quebec, Que., 
to be Commissioners to investigate into the representations made to His Excellency’s 
Government as set forth in an Order in Council of Jan. 17, 1923, inquiring into the 
relations and arrangements between the steamship companies and interests 
amalgamated or combining for the purpose of operating or arranging for the trans- 
portation and insurance of grain upon vessels traversing lakes Superior, Huron 
and Erie; into the alleged combine of shipping interests in efforts to dominate and 
control the freight rates and terms under which grain has been carried from the 
harbours of Fort Wilham and Port Arthur in the Province of Ontario; into the 
comparative freight rates on grain by vessels traversing the Great Lakes between 
Duluth, Milwaukee and Chicago to Eastern Lake Ports, as compared with prevail- 
ing freight rates on grain to Eastern Lake Ports in vessels controlled or dominated 
or fixed by the alleged combination of interests controllmg Canadian lake shipping, 
sailing from Port Arthur and Fort William to eastern ports, and to ‘make such 
other further inquiry and investigations as to the said Commissioners may seem 
necessary in the premises, the said Simon J. McLean to be chairman of the said 
Commission. Jan. 26. Thomas R. Mayberry, Ingersoll, Ont., to be a Commissioner 
to investigate into and report upon charges of political partizanship against govern- 
ment employees in the Province of Ontario. Jan. 30. Lucien Pacaud, Joint Secretary 
of the Office of the High Commissioner in London, in the United Kingdom, to be a 
Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations 
and affirmations in the United Kingdom, in or concerning any proceedings had or 
to be had in the Supreme Court of Canada and in the Exchequer Court of Canada 
and to administer, take and receive such other oaths, affidavits, declarations and 
affirmations as by law of the Dominion of Canada may be made. Feb. 26. Joseph 
- Wilfrid Ste. Marie, Hull, Que., Advocate, to be a Co issioner to investigate into 
and report upon charges of political partizanship against government employees 
in the Electoral District of Wright, Que. March 13. The Hon. William Pugsley, 
K.C., LL.D., St. John, N.B., to be a Commissioner to investigate into and report 
upon the claims filed in the Department of the Secretary of State pursuant to 
advertisements therefor, namely:—(a) Claims of persons residing or carrying on 
business in Canada who have been subjected to loss and pecuniary damages arising 
through the destruction of life and property through the illegal warfare of the enemy, 
and (6) claims for damages to which persons residing or carrying on business in 
Canada have been subjected for breaches of contracts, which contracts were 
prevented from being carried out owing to the operation of the statutory list of 
persons in neutral countries with whom such contracts were declared illegal for 
the purpose of determining whether they are within the categories set forth in 
Annex I of Part VIII (Reparation), Section I of the Treaty of Peace between the 
Allied and Associated Powers and Germany, signed at Versailles June 28, 1919, 
and the fair amounts of such claims, and to make such findings as may be of assist- 
ance to the Government of Canada in determining which, if any, of such claims 
be paid and the extent of payment thereof, and for the purpose of considering and 
recommending to the Custodian of Enemy Property releases where the parties are 
necessitous, suffering and in hardship. March 20. . Andrew T. Thompson, -B.A., 
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LL.B., Ottawa, Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law for the said 
province, to be a Commissioner to investigate into and report upon the affairs of 
the Six Nation Indians, including matters relating to education, health, morality, 
election of chiefs, powers assumed by Council, administration of justice, soldiers’ 
settlement and any other matters affecting the management, life and progress of 
the said Indians, as may be required by the Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs. April 21. Frederick T. Congdon, Ottawa, Ont., one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned in the law, to be a Commissioner to enquire into and report upon 
the circumstances incidental to or connected with any payment made or authorized 
by the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada (now the Canadian National 
Railway Company) or its shareholders, directors or officers, or by the shareholders, 
directors or officers of any subsidiary company to any officer or any directors of 
any such company by way of bonus, gratuity, retiring allowance or otherwise, or 
any payment made or authorized by any such company or its shareholders, directors 
or officers incidental to or concurrently with the appointment of a receiver of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company or the negotiations for or the acquisition 
of the capital stock of the said Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada. 
April 20. Charles C. Mayer, Ottawa, Ont., to be a Commissioner to administer 
oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations in Canada 
in or concerning any proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme Court and in the 
Exchequer Court of Canada. May 1. The Hon. William F. A. Turgeon, Judge 
of the Court of Appeal for Saskatchewan, Professor William J. Rutherford, B.S.A., 
Saskatoon, Sask., Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, University of Saskatchewan, 
Duncan A. McGibbon, Ph.D., Edmonton, Alberta, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, and James G. Scott, Quebec, Que., to be Commissioners to inquire 
into and report upon the subject of handling and marketing of grain in Canada 
and other questions incident to the buying, selling and transportation of grain; 
and in particular, but without restricting the generality of the foregoing terms, 
upon the following matters: (1) the grading and weighing of grain, (2) the handling 
of grain in and out by country elevators and from country points, (3) the operation 
of terminal, public and private elevators, (4) the mixing of grain, and (5) the dis- 
position of screenings; the said Hon. William F, A. Turgeon to be chairman of 
the said Commission. May 18. Major Frederick H. Honeywell, Ottawa, Ont., 
Barrister-at-law, to be a Commissioner to enquire into and report upon all circum- 
stances incidental to or connected with any payment made or authorized by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Co. of Canada (now the Canadian National Railway Co.) 
or its shareholders, directors or officers or by the shareholders, directors or officers 
of any subsidiary company to any officer or any director of any such company by 
way of bonus, gratuity, retiring allowance or otherwise, or any payment made or 
authorized by any such company or by its shareholders, directors or officers inci- 
dental to or concurrently with appointments of a receiver of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway Co. or the negotiations for the acquisition of the capital stock of 
the said Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada. June 26. Clovis T. Richard, 
Bathurst, N.B., Barrister-at-law, to be a Commissioner to investigate into and 
report on charges of political partizanship against government employees in the 
Province of New Brunswick. July 10. Robert F. Grant, Joseph L. Fortin and 
Norman Labelle, to be members of the Three Rivers Harbour Commission—the 
first named to be president thereof. Aug. 1. Charles D. La Nause, Inspector, 
R.C.M. Police Force, to be a Commissioner to investigate into and report in respect 
of dynamite sticks placed near the road outside the hatchery gate at North Hast 
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Margaree, N.S., and in the hatchery yard; also in respect of the interference with 
the screens in the salmon-rearing pond and the damage and injury to the lanterns 
at a trap set for catching parent trout for hatchery purposes at that place. Aug. 31. 
A. S. Williams, Ottawa, Ont., Barrister-at-law and Departmental Solicitor of the 
Department of Indian Affairs; R. V. Sinclair, Ottawa, Ont., one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned in the law, and Uriah McFadden, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., one of 
His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law, to be Commissioners to investigate and 
report upon the validity of a claim made by certain Indians of the Chippewa and 
Mississauga tribes who have claimed that the said tribes were and are entitled to 
a certain interest in the lands in the Province of Ontario to which the Indian title 
has. never been extinguished by surrender or otherwise and should the said Com- 
mission determine in favour of the validity of the said claim to negotiate a treaty 
with the said Indians; A. S. Williams to be Chairman of said Commission. Sept. 12. 
Duncan E. Shaw, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Barrister-at-law, to be a Commissioner to 
investigate and report upon charges of political partizanship against government 
employees in the said province. Sept. 22. James W. Robertson, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Ottawa, Ont., James J. Johnston, Charlottetown, P.E.I., one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned in the law for the said province, and Fred. Bancroft, Toronto, Ont., 
to be Commissioners to enquire into the cause of the industrial unrest among the 
steel workers at Sydney, N.S., and the circumstances which occasioned the calling 
out and the retention of the Militia in aid of the civil power in connection with the 
said unrest, and also into the relations between employers and employees con- 
cerned; James W. Robertson to be Chairman of the said Commission. Oct. 2. 
Bannerman W. Tanton, Summerside, P.E.J., Barrister-at-law, and Stephen R. 
Burke, Alberton, P.E.I., to be Commissioners to investigate into and report upon 
charges of political partizanship against government employees in the Province 
of Prince Edward Island. 

Imperial Honours and Decorations.—1923. June 29. To be a Member 
of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, The Hon. William 8. Fielding. 

Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, November 12, 1923, was appointed 
by proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
bountiful harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured this 
year.” 
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